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CHAPTER I . 


COURSE OF INQUIRT 

Origin.—During the debate in Parliament on the Constitution (First 
Amendment) Bill, 1951, the Prime Minister said that Ihe was prepared to 
appoint a Committee or a Commission, including representatives of the 
Press, to examine the state of the Press andf its content. He elaborated the 
idea further on the 1st June 1951 when he indicated that an inquiry covering 
the larger issue of the Press, such as had been carried out in the United 
Kingdom by the Royal Commission, might be productive of good for the 
Press, and the development of this very important aspect of public affairs. 

2. The appointment of a Commission to inquire into the working of the 
Press was again discussed during the debate in Parliament on the Press 
(Incitement to Crime) Bill, later named the Press (Objectionable Matter) 
Act, 1952. Emphasising the necessity for the appointment of a Press Com¬ 
mission, some of the members suggested the following points for inquiry: 
growth of monopolies; newspaper chains and cartels; entry of big business 
into the industry; working conditions in the Press; processes of self-correc- 
tion; conditions of employment of working journalists; revision of Press 
laws. 

3. At its session held in April 1952 at Calcutta, the Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists adopted a resolution for the appointment of a Commis¬ 
sion to inquire into the conditions of the Press in India with a view to 
improving its place, status and functioning in the new democratic set-up. 

4. In his address delivered to Parliament on the 16th May 1952, the Presi¬ 
dent announced that the Government hoped to appoint, in the near future, 
a Commission to consider various matters connected with the Press. 

5. Appointment. —The appointment of the Press Commission was announc¬ 
ed in a Communique issued by the government of India, Ministry of Infor¬ 
mation and Broadcasting, on the 23rd September, 1952, which was followed 
by their Notification No. 10/1/52-IP, dated the 3rd October, 1952 published 
in the Gazette of India. The notification read as follows: 

“Whereas the Central Government is of opinion that it is necessary to 
appoint a Commission of Inquiry for the purpose of making an inquiry into 
the state of the Press in India; 

“Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by Section 3 of the 
Commission of Inquiry Act, 1952 (LX of 1952), the Central Government 
hereby appoints a Commission of Inquiry (to be called the Press Commis¬ 
sion) consisting of the following persons, namely: — 

1. _Sri Justice G. S. Rajadhyaksha, Chairman. 

2. Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Member. 

3. Acharya Narendra Deva, „ 

4. Dr. Zakir Hussain, „ 

5. Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, 

6. Sri P. H. Patwardhan, ” 
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07. Sri T. N. Singh, Member. 

08. Sri Jaipal Singh, „ 

09. Sri J. Natarajan, „ 

10. Sri A. R. Bhat, „ i 

11. Sri M. Chalapathi Rau, „ 

The Press Commission shall enquire into the state of the Press in 

its present and future lines of development and shall in particular 

line : — 

(i) the control, management and ownership and financial structure of 

newspapers, large and small, the periodical press and news 
agencies and feature syndicates; 

(ii) the working of monopolies and chains and their effect, on the 

presentation of accurate news and fair views; 

(iii) the effect of holding companies, the distribution of advertisements 

and such other forms of external influence as may have a bearing 
on the development of healthy journalism; 

(iv) the method of recruitment, training, scales of remuneration, bene¬ 

fits and other conditions of employment of working journalists, 
settlement of disputes affecting them and factors which influence 
the establishment and maintenance of high professional 
standards; 

(v) the adequacy of newsprint supplies and their distribution among 

all classes of newspapers and the possibilities of promoting indi¬ 
genous manufacture Of (i) newsprint and (ii) printing and com¬ 
posing machinery; 

(vi) machinery for (a) ensuring high standards of journalism and (b) 

liaison betwe'en Government and the Press; the functioning of 
Press Advisory Committees and organisations of editors and 
working journalists etc.; 

(vii) freedom of the Press and repeal or amendment of laws not in 

consonance with it; 

and to make recommendation thereon. 

“3. The Press Commission shall hold its inquiry and submit its report 
to the Central Government by 1st March, 1953. 

II 

In pursuance of Section 5 of the Commission of Inquiry Act, 1952, the 
Central Government hereby directs that all the provisions of sub-section 
(2), sub-section (3), sub-section (4) and sub-section (5) of the said Section 
shall apply to the Press Commission. 

(Sd.) P. C. Chatjdhtjri, 
Secretary to the Government of India.” 

Pending the return of Sri A. D. Mani from abroad, Sri J.' Natarajan 
joined the Commission in his place. Sri Mani joined the Commission in 
March 1953 and his appointment was notified in the Government of India, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Notification No. 10/9/53-IP, dated 
4th March, 1953. 

Sri M. L. Chowla was appointed to act as Secretary to the Commission. 
He took charge on 30th September, 1952, but died on 19th February, 1953, 
of heart failure. 

Sri S. Gopalan took over as Secretary, Press Commission from 3rd March, 
1953. 

6. Preliminary Memoranda.—The Commission held their first meeting 
in New Delhi on the 11th and 12th October, 1952, at which they discussed 
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the scope of the enquiry and the lines on which opinion and factunr " * 
mation was to be collected under each of the subjects referred to theB^|?!g.¥ 
of the steps decided upon was to ask for written memoranda, on the^HBH 
referred to them, from the associations of editors, associations of wo^^pl 
journalists, associations of newspaper/periodical proprietors, associations^^ 
newsprint merchants, associations of paper merchants/manufacturers, 
ciations of merchants/manufacturers of printing and composing machJi^H^ 
associations of advertising agents, the Audit Bureau of CirculatiohJ*g|HI 
Chambers of Commerce (with regard to the terms of reference about ne^K 
print, printing and composing machinery), Indian News Agencies and Indian! 
Feature Syndicates. They were all requested to include, in their memo¬ 
randa, such information as they considered necessary to enable the Com¬ 
mission to issue a detailed questionnaire. The Government of India and the 
State Governments were also invited to submit preliminary memoranda. 
Members of the public who wished to send in preliminary memoranda 
were supplied on request with copies of the terms of reference. The preli¬ 
minary memoranda were required to reach the Commission before the 15th 
November, 1952. On the representations of the Indian and Eastern News¬ 
papers Society and the All India Newspaper Editors Conference, it was decid¬ 
ed to extend the date for receipt of preliminary memoranda up to the 30th 
November, 1952. The following is an analysis of the preliminary memoranda 


received:— 



(I) 

(2) 


No. of 

No. of associa¬ 


associations 

tions etc. from 


etc. add¬ 

whom prelimi¬ 


ressed 

nary memoran¬ 



da were receiv¬ 



ed 

i Associations of Editors ..... 

4 

I 

2 Associations of Working Journalists 

86 

26 

3 Associations of newspaper proprietors 

2 

2 

4 Associations of paper and newsprint merchants . 

4 


5 Printing Machinery Merchants 

5 

I 

6 Associations of printers ..... 

13 

3 

7 Associations of press workers 

7 

4 

8 Chambers of Commerce .... 

IOI 

8 

9 Newspapers and periodicals .... 

15 

2 

to News agencies ...... 

7 

3 

n Features Syndicates . . . 

3 

1 

12 Associaton of Advertising Agencies/Advertisers . 

2 

2 

13 Individual Advertising Agencies 

10 

3 

14 Newspaper Sales Agents .... 

4 

2 

15 Indian Council of World Affairs 

i 


16 Associations of Photographers/Reporters . 

3 

1 

17 All India Political Parties .... 

13 

1 

18 Bar Associations of Supreme/High Courts 

18 


19 Servants of India Society .... 

i 


20 All India Womens’ Council .... 

i 


2i Library Association (All India Library Conference) 

i 


22 P.E.N, 

I 


23 Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities . 

3 i 

2 

24 Central and State Governments 

27 

16 

25 Audit Bureau of Circulations 

I 

1 

26 Indian Newspapers’ Cooperative Society . 

l 

1 

27 Bharat Paper Mills Ltd. .... 


1 


362 

81 
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In adcjjtion, the Commission supplied copies of their terms of reference to 
101 individuals in response to which 70 memoranda were received. The 
total ntimber of Preliminary Memoranda received came to 151. 


7.. General Questionnaire.—After considering the preliminary memoranda, 
the Commission prepared at their December 1952 Session, a General Question¬ 
naire. Besides the preliminary memoranda, the Commission drew on the 
reports of the Royal Commission on the Press in the United Kingdom, the 
American Commission and the Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh Inquiry 
Committees. The questions were designed to elicit information and opinion 
on all aspects erf the various problems covered by the Commission’s terms 
of reference. Copies of the General Questionnaire .(Appendix A) were 
printed by the middle of January, 1953 and sent to all those who had sent 
in preliminary memoranda as well as to all Members of Parliament, Vice- 
Chancellors, Chambers of Commerce, All-India and State political parties, 
Central and State Governments, Schools of Journalism, Editors of all news¬ 
papers/periodicals, associations of working journalists, professional organi¬ 
sations like the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society, All India News¬ 
paper Editors’ Conference, Indian Federation of Working Journalists, Indian 
Languages Newspapers’ Association, South Indian Journalists’ Federation and 
various other interests connected with the Press. According to the size of 
each legislature, a number of copies of the General Questionnaire were 
supplied to the Secretaries of State Legislatures for distribution to members 
interested, and additional copies were offered if required. Copies were also 
supplied to the members of the public, on demand. Over 1,000 copies were 
sent by the Commission even without a demand to those who, in the view 
of the Commission, were likely to be interested or whose experienee^jar 
advice would be helpful. The last date fixed for the receipt of replies 
was the 28th February, but in response to requests from bodies like the 
All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, the date was extended up to the 
22nd March, 1953. A large number of the replies reached the Commission 
long after this date and some were coming in right up to the time when the 
Commission concluded the collection of information and had started on the 
preparation of the report. Some of the State Governments sent in their 
replies only just before their representatives were due to appear before the 
Commission to tender oral evidence. 


Analysis of replies to the General Questionnaire 



Number 

addressed 

Replies 

received 

1 Members of Parliament (both Houses) . 

2 M. L. As. and M. L. Cs. through Secretaries of 

670 

3 

State Legislatures ...... 

3 Ministers of Central and State Governments includ- 

1,015 

4 

ing Parliamentary Secretaries .... 

255 


4 Vice-Chancellors of Universities .... 

29 


5 Chambers of Commerce etc. ..... 

200 

6 

6 All India Political Parties ..... 

l6 

I 

7 State Political Parties .... 

145 

4 

8 Government of India and State Governments . 

27 

22 

9 Associations of newsprint/paper merchants 

6 

2 

to Associations of Printers ..... 

15 

2 

ii Medical Council of India, etc. .... 

3 

I 

12 Supreme Court and High Court Bar Associations . 

17 

I 
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addressed 

received 

13 Learned Societies . . . ... 

* 4=1 

13 

14 Engineering Associations ..... 

2 

1 

15 Heads of Departments of Political Science in va¬ 
rious* Universities in India .... 

22 

2 

16 Schools of Journalism ...... 

5 

4 

17 Editors of all newspapers and periodicals . 

7=335 

hi 

18 Associations of Working Journalists 

88 

41 

19 Associations of Editors (AH India Newspapers Edi¬ 
tors’ Conference, etc.) .... 

3 

2 

20 Associations of Proprietors (Indian and Eastern News¬ 
papers Society and Indian Language News¬ 
papers Association) ..... 

2 

r 

21 Associations of Advertisers etc. (Audit Bureau of 
Circulation, Advertising Agencies Association of 
India and Indian Society of Advertisers, etc.) 

5 

5 

22 Members of the public ...... 

L 350 

77 

23 Indian News Agencies and Feature Syndicates . 

39 

5 

24 Advertising Agencies in India .... 

300 

IO 


11,780 

I 

318 


8. It will be seen that out of 670 Members of both the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment ad'dressed by the Press Commission, replies to the General Question¬ 
naire were received only from three. Out of 1,015 invitations addressed 
to Members of the State Legislatures, only four elicited replies. The res¬ 
ponse from 145 State Political Parties was equally poor, while, of the 16 
all India political parties, only one offered its views. There was no response 
from any one of the 29 Vice-Chancellors addressed by the Commission. Of 
the 1,350 members of the public, to whom copies of the General Question¬ 
naire were supplied voluntarily or on request, only 77 sent in their views. 
The Commission addressed the General Questionnaire to the editors of all 
newspapers and periodicals numbering 7,335; response was received only 
from 111 of them. 

C* Factual Data.—The Commission decided to obtain factual information 
from the various sectors concerned with the enquiry, under the legal powers 
conferred under the Commissions of Inquiry Act, 1952. Five questionnaires 
(Q. 1 to Q. 5, Appendices B to G) framed for the purpose were sent by 
registered post in the middle of January 1953 to the proprietors (by name 
where known) of newspapers/periodicals, news agencies, feature syndicates 
and advertising agencies. The recipients were asked to complete and return 
the Statements together with necessary documents, so as to reach the office 
of the Commission by the 28th February, 1953. In the Statements, details 
were to be filled in of the name, place of publication, language, general 
nature of contents, date of establishment, type and quantum of printing and 
composing machinery employed, circulation, size, ownership, management 
and control, contents, advertisement revenue, news services subscribed to 
and/or correspondents employed, details of staff employed and a statement 
of accounts. 

10. The Commission printed 18,000 copies of the Statement of Facts (Q. 1) 
and 7,500 copies of the covering letter. Copies were issued to the proprietors 
of 7,335 newspapers and periodicals (dailies 642, weeklies 2,467, monthlies 
2,381 and others 1,845). Additional copies of the questionnaire were supplied 
on demand. By 28th February, 1953, replies were received only from two 
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dailies, 17 weeklies, 19 fortnightlies, 47 monthlies, 7 quarterlies and 8 others, 
making in all a total of 100. At the same time, representations were also 
received from newspaper associations like the Indian and Eastern News¬ 
papers Society, the Indian Languages Newspapers Association and also from 
individual newspapers, for an extension of time. The date for the submis¬ 
sion of rfeplies was extended up to the 22nd March, 1953 but even by that 
date returns had been received only from 12 dailies, one bi-weekly, 74 
weeklies, 35 fortnightlies, 173 monthlies, 30 quarterlies and 28 others: total 
352. 

11. At their meeting held on the 4th and 5th April, 1953, the Commission 
reviewed the response and expressed regret and disappointment at the 
failure of the majority of proprietors of newspapers and periodicals to furnish 
the Statements of Facts. It was decided to give the proprietors a final oppor¬ 
tunity to submit their replies up to the 30th April, 1953; if replies were not 
received by that date, the Commission would proceed to exercise the powers 
vested in them under the Commissions of Inquiry Act, 1952. This decision 
was made known through a Press Note dated 5th April, 1953, copies of whidh 
were addressed to all those newspapers/periodicals from whom the Statement 
of Facts had not been received. It was also decided to request Sri A. R. Bhat, 
President, Indian Language Newspapers Association and Sri A. D. Mani, 
Vice-President, Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society and President All 
India Newspapers Editors’ Conference to issue an appeal to their members 
to expedite submission of replies. In April 1953 notices were issued to the 
proprietors of those papers which had not put in their returns, asking them 
to show cause why action should not be taken against them for having failed 
to furnish the information. These measures produced some result and 
replies were received by the 30th April, 1953 from 82 dailies, 7 bi-weeklies, 
178 weeklies, 64 fortnightlies, 313 monthlies, 55 quarterlies and 40 others: 
total 739. 

12. In order to get over the difficulties experienced by the proprietors of 
periodicals in filling in the Statements of Facts, the Commission decided 
in July, 1953 to insist only on brief particulars in their case, viz., name of 
the publication; language; place of publication and date of establishment; 
net paid circulation; price; periodicity; regularity; nature of its contents; 
Ownership; ownership of the press at which the publication is printed; whe¬ 
ther it carries advertisements from Government or public bodies; advertise¬ 
ment tariff; copies of the income and expenditure statements from 1945 
Onwards up to the present year or from the date of establishment if it was 
started later than 1945; staff and their scales of pay and allowances and a 
few copies of the publication. 

13. Though the Commission had the legal powers to launch prosecutions 
against the proprietors of newspapers and periodicals for their failure to 
submit the factual information called for, the Commission decided not to 
resort to this course. Instead they decided to issue summons under Section 4 
of the Commissions of Inquiry Act, 1952, to the defaulting proprietors for 
personal appearance with documents, where they were resident within 200 
miles of the place fixed for attendance or to produce information if they 
were resident beyond this distance. The Commission issued summons for 
personal appearance or production of the necessary information to the pro¬ 
prietors of 251 newspapers and periodicals. Those who failed to comply 
with this direction were called upon, by virtue of section 4 of the Commis¬ 
sions of Inquiry Act, 1952, to produce the necessary books and accounts 
before the Chairman or an officer of the Commission’s Secretariat empowered 



for the purpose, and to show cause why they should not be prosecuted under 
Section 175 of the Indian Penal Code or why a warrant of arrest should not 
be issued against them for compelling their attendance at the specified place. 

14. While a considerable amount of information was collected by such 
persistence, it has to be recorded with regret that some of the proprietors 
completely ignored requests, reminders, show 'cause notices, and summonses 
for personal appearance or production of information issued by the Commis¬ 
sion. Since the bulk of the information required had been collected and 
the work of the Commission was coming to ah end, further action against 
the defaulters was dropped. 

15. Similar questionnaires calling for factual information Were addressed 
to the proprietors of news agencies, feature syndicates and advertising 
agencies. Though the response received to these questionnaires by the 28th 
February, 1953 was not adequate, it was not considered necessary to grant 
a general extension of date for submission of replies. The following table 
shows the number of questionnaires issued and the replies received thereto: 


Name of 
the ques¬ 
tionnaire 

Addressed to 

j Number 
| addressed 

No. of 
addresses 
reported 
ceased 

Balance 

No. of 
replies 
received 

Q2 

Indian News Agencies . ! 

21 

9 

12 

12 

Q3 

| 

Foreign News Agencies in 
India. 

14 

2 

12 

12 

04 (A) 

Indian Feature Syndicates 

23 

14 

9 

9 

04 (B) 

Foreign Features Syndi¬ 
cates in India. 

II 

7 

4 

4 

Q5 

Advertising Agencies 

393 

185 

208 

114 


16. The Commission also framed a questionnaire to obtain factual infor¬ 
mation in regard to the Working of Foreign Information Services in India 
(Appendix H). The questionnaire was addressed to 40 Missions operating 
in India and replies were received from 33. We should express our appre¬ 
ciation of the extent to which the foreign Information Services have assisted 
us in our study of their working and the generally helpful manner in which 
they have answered our questions. 

17. Research Section.—To assist in their survey of the state of the Press 
in the country, the Press Commission decided to set up a Research Section 
for the following three objects:— 

(1) Analysis of the newspaper content to determine the standards 

of accuracy in the presentation of news and fairness in the 
presentation of views; 

(2) Examination of the control, management, ownership and financial 

structure of newspapers and periodicals; 

(3) Statistical studies of the factual data available. 
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The Section was divided into three units: — 

(1) Journalistic: To examine the contents of the newspapers. This unit 
started working from the middle of March and was closed on the 30th 
August, 1953, though the post of Research and Coordination Officer (News¬ 
paper Content) was continued for a further period of one month. 

(2) Financial : The Financial Section established at Bombay undertook 
a study of the financial structure of newspapers, with special reference to 
capital investment, loans, return on investment, revenues, cost of production, 
consumption of newsprint, salary structure, pricing policy, methods of com¬ 
petition and unfair practices. The financial implications of advertisements, 
their distribution, present volume, future scope, distribution of Government 
advertisements and the working of Advertising Agencies were also studied. 
An examination of the existence of common ownership, control and manage¬ 
ment among newspapers, their growth and forms, economic factors leading 
to their formation and the existence of monopolies was also undertaken. 
This section was set up in the end of April, 1953 and continued up to Feb¬ 
ruary, 1954, when the Economic Assistants were disbanded, but the Research 
and Coordination Officer continued up to the 30th June, 1954. 

(3) Statistical: This section was set up in April, 1953 and continued up 
to the end of February 1954. It was supervised by a part-time officer on 
-loan from the Central Statistical Organisation. This section carried out the 
tabulation of data regarding the daily press which was contained in the 
returns submitted by the papers on such subjects as employment, and also 
the analysis of data collected by the Sample Survey. 

18. Sample Survey.—Though other inquiries into the working of the Press 
have not included any study of the newspaper reader, his likes and dis¬ 
likes, the Commission felt that a survey of a sample of the readers would 
prove of use in their work. In carrying out the survey, the Commission 
were able to secure the assistance of the Central Statistical Organisation 
attached to the Cabinet Secretariat and the National Sample Survey in the 
Ministry of Finance. The data collected was tabulated by the Indian Statis¬ 
tical Institute, Calcutta, to the requirements of the Commission and analysed 
in the Commission’s Secretariat. The report on the findings is reproduced 
in Appendix I, to which special attention is invited. Reference to relevant 
conclusions have been made in the body of the report at appropriate places. 

19. Machinery and Newsprint.—Item (v) of the terms of reference of the 
Commission called upon the Commission to examine “the adequacy of news¬ 
print supplies and their distribution among all classes of newspapers and 
the possibilities of promoting indigenous manufacture of newsprint and 
printing and composing machinery”. At their meeting held in December 
1952, the Commission felt that the nature of the evidence that was likely 
to be placed before them would require technical scrutiny. It might also 
be necessary to supplement that evidence possibly by arranging technological 
tests to judge the suitability of some of the suggestions for newsprint manu¬ 
facture. The subject of printing and composing machinery, the Commission 
felt, was also beset with technical problems and would involve a study 
of the position regarding patents. In the sphere of composing machines, 
much exploratory work had to be done to make mechanical composition 
possible for a number of Indian languages. The Commission, therefore, 
moved the Government of India in January 1953 for the appointment of two 
expert enquiries, one for newsprint and the other for the printing and com¬ 
posing machinery. It was suggested that the experts should report to the 
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Commission within a specified period of time sufficiently in advance of the 
date by which the Commission would complete their inquiry. 

20. In their reply dated the 6th February, 1953, the Government of India 
appreciated the fact that the industrial aspects of newsprint and of printing 
and composing machinery entailed a more detailed technical examination 
than could be undertaken by the Press Commission in the course of their 
general enquiry into the state of the Press in India, its present and future 
lines of development. They held that a parallel technical inquiry into the 
question of raw materials, the availability of technical skill, etc. required to 
set up an indigenous industry would take considerable time and it was 
conceivable that a detailed study into the various methods of manufacture 
obtaining in several countries might have to be made. As the Commission’s 
programme had, however, to be fixed in relation to the time available for 
the main inquiry, the Government of India suggested that the Commission 
might consider dealing with that aspect of item (v) of the specific terms of 
reference which would be conveniently examined as part of their general 
inquiry as far as adequacy of newsprint supplies and their distribution and 
the demand for printing and composing machinery and its likely future 
trends were concerned. 

21. Studies abroad.'—During the middle of 1953, Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar and Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao had occasion to visit United Kingdom and 
United States of America respectively in connection with their public acti¬ 
vities. The Commission took the opportunity to request them to undertake 
study, during their visits, of the question of sources of foreign news for the 
Press in India including the nature of contribution made by Indian corres¬ 
pondents abroad and the facilities available to them in the discharge of their 
functions. 

22. Oral evidence.—From the 5th October, 1953, the Commission entered 
on the second phase of the enquiry: recording oral evidence from witnesses 
summoned for the purpose. The evidence in Delhi continued from 5th to 
the 31st October. Thereafter the Commission met in Madras from the 16th 
to 27th November, in Bombay from the 1st to 11th December, 1953, and in 
Calcutta from the 28th December, 1953 to the 12th January, 1954. The rest 
of the witnesses were examined in Delhi during the Commission’s session 
from the 27th January to the 5th March, 1954. The total number of wit¬ 
nesses examined by the Commission came to 414 of whom 151 were examined 
at Delhi, 77 at Madras, 101 at Bombay and 85 at Calcutta. A list of the 
winesses who appeared before the Commission for oral evidence is given 
in Appendix II. 

23. The Commission examined carefully the question whether witnesses 
would be examined in open session or in camera. A representation was 
made to the Commission that sessions in camera would prevent the public 
from knowing from time to time the progress of the inquiry and the nature 
of the evidence tendered to it. It was also argued that the practice of taking 
evidence in camera would encourage some witnesses to make irresponsible 
statements. On the other hand, there was also the point that premature 
disclosure of the evidence tendered by one witness might handicap the Com¬ 
mission when they have to examine another witness on the same subject. 
Moreover, many working journalists were reluctant to enter into a frank 
discussion of their difficulties in an open session for fear of being punished 
by their employers for their frankness. It was suggested that if evidence 
was taken in public, there would be a tendency on the part of witnesses to 
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play to the gallery. The Commission came to the conclusion that the balance 
of advantage lay in the evidence being kept confidential during the course 
of the inquiry, and therefore decided to examine all witnesses in camera. 
The deliberations of the Commission were also kept confidential, and Press 
releases were confined to a review of the progress made or the names of the 
witnesses examined. 

24. History and development of journalism in India.—Considering their 
terms of reference to enquire into the state of the Press in India, its present 
and future lin es of development and to make recommendations thereon, the 
Commission decided at their session in Delhi in December 1952 that their 
report should contain a chapter on the History and Development of Journa¬ 
lism in India to serve as a background to the enquiry. The chapter was 
not intended to be an exhaustive treatise on the subject but should contain 
a broad but concise survey of the developments particularly during the last 
35 years, both of the English language and the Indian language Press. The 
chapter, it was intended, should bring out the historical tendencies in so far 
as they affected the present state of Press. For this purpose, sanction was 
obtained for the appointment of Sri J. Natarajan, Editor of the "Tribune’, 
Ambala, who had for some time served as a Member of the Press Commis¬ 
sion, on an honorarium to write the chapter. The draft prepared by him 
and modified and approved by the Commission appears as Part II of the 
report. 

25. Duration of Inquiry.—When the Commission met for the first time 
in October 1952, they decided that in view of the terms of reference and the 
investigation necessary, the time-limit fixed by the Government of India 
for the Commission’s report might be difficult to adhere to and it might be 
necessary to ask for its extension. This viewpoint was made known through 
a Press Note issued by the Commission on 11th October 1952. At the Decem¬ 
ber 1952 meeting, the Commission reviewed the position and held that it 
would not be possible for them to complete the enquiry by the 1st March, 
1953. It was decided to recommend to the Government of India an exten¬ 
sion of the time up to 31st October, 1953, in the first instance. The Govern¬ 
ment of India accepted the Commission’s recommendation and extended 
the date up to 31st October, 1953. The question was again reviewed at the 
July/August 1953 meeting of the Commission held in Delhi. While the 
Commission had been able to collect factual information from a majority 
of daily newspapers, news agencies, feature syndicates and many of the 
advertising agencies, the information had been so long delayed that the 
setting up of the Research Section and the preparation of factual reports 
preliminary to the taking of oral evidence was also postponed. The position 
was explained to the Government of India who accepted the Commission’s 
recommendation, vide their Notification No. 10/9/53-IP, dated 23rd October, 
1953, and extended the time for completion of the inquiry to 31st July, 1954. 

26. In their letter dated the 18th December, 1953, the Government of 
India asked the Commission to submit an interim report on the question 
of safeguarding conditions of working journalists and the settlement of dis¬ 
putes between them and their employers. At the time the reference was 
received, the Commission had examined a number of witnesses in Delhi, 
Madras and Bombay, but the taking of oral evidence had not been com¬ 
pleted. Further, the matters at issue were linked up with the general ques¬ 
tion of healthy development of the Press in the country, and could not be 
dealt with in isolation. The Government of India were, therefore, informed 
in Chairman’s letter dated the 5th January, 1954 that it would not be feasible 
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for the Commission to draw up an interim report on these questions, but the 
Commission hoped to be able to submit their report to Government earlier 
that the date fixed for the purpose. It was pointed out that if the new 
Industrial Relations Bill was introduced in Parliament before submission 
of the Commission’s report, it should be made clear both in the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons and in the Minister’s speech that whatever definition 
of “workmen” was provisionally adopted, it would be without prejudice to 
the recommendations of the Press Commission with regard to the inclusion 
of working journalists within that definition and that, if necessary, Govern¬ 
ment would propose the requisite amendment in the light of the recommen¬ 
dations of tihe Commission. 


27. Meetings of the Commission.— The Commission held 13 meetings on 
the dates and places mentioned below: — 



Place of meeting. 

Dates of the meeting. 

I 

New Delhi 

nth and 12 Oct. 1952 . 

II 

New Delhi 

6 th to 19 th Dec. 1952 . 

III 

New Delhi 

4 th and sth April, 1953 . 

IV 

Ootacamund . 

18 th to 30 th May 1953 . 

V 

Bombay 

7 th June 1953 (Sub-Committee). 

VI 

New Delhi 

27 th July to 12 th August 1953 . 

V II 

New Delhi 

28 th Sept, to 31 st Oct. 1953 . 

VIII 

Madras 

16 th Nov. to 27 th November 1953 . 

IX 

Bombay 

1 st to nth Dec. 1953 . 

X 

Calcutta 

28 th Dec. 1953 to 13 th Jan. 1954 . 

XI 

New Delhi 

27 th Jan. to 5 th March 1954 . 

XII 

Simla . « 

17 th May to 14 th June 1954 . 

XIII 

Bombay 

14 th July, 1954 . 


28. Acknowledgment—We should like to express our thanks to those who 
replied to our questionnaires and to the newspaper organisations who 
took considerable trouble to collect information and also gave us the benefit 
of their views and suggestions. We are also indebted to the witnesses who. 
sometimes at considerable inconvenience to themselves, came to give evid¬ 
ence. We are particularly thankful to the three Chief Ministers Sri Raja- 
gopalachari, Sri Morarji Desai and Dr. Roy and the three Ministers of Central 
Government Dr. Katju, Sri Giri and Dr. Keskar who gave us the benefit 
of their views and experience. We should express our great appreciation 
of the thoroughness and the zeal with which Sri J. Natarajan has tackled 
the preparation of the history of journalism in this country and the co¬ 
operation he has given us in re-arranging the material in the manner suggest¬ 
ed by-us. 


29. We are indebted to our first Secretary, late Sri M. L. Chowla, former¬ 
ly Director of News, All India Radio, who saw to the smooth inauguration 
of the work of the Press Commission and whose promising career was so 
prematurely cut short by his sudden and untimely death in February 1953. 
His experience of news work and administration, his hard work and affabi¬ 
lity were assets which he brought to bear on the thorough and efficient 
discharge of his duties. The void created by his death has been most com¬ 
petently filled by his successor Sri S. Gopalan, Deputy Director General 
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of All India Radio whose services were so kindly made available to us 
by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. His remarkably wide and 
accurate knowledge of newspaper industry, even on its technical, statistical 
and engineering sides, and his comprehensive grasp of its problems have 
been of the greatest assistance to us. His grasp of facts, his intellectual 
equipment and hard work, and his facility in drafting have rendered our 
task much easier than it might otherwise have been. His control over the 
staff and ability to get the best out of them has been very gratifying. The 
brunt of the administrative and supervisory work has fallen on Sri D. R. 
Khanna, our Assistant Secretary, who has discharged his duties most efficient¬ 
ly, without giving rise to the slightest friction and to the complete satisfac¬ 
tion of every Member of the Commission. We notice with pleasure that he 
has recently been promoted to a higher post. Sri N. D. Sakhwalkar, an 
Officer of the Income Tax Department, was in charge of our Research Section 
for Finance and Statistics. Although entirely new to the subject, he sur¬ 
prised us by his quick grasp of the problems with which we had to deal 
and of what we required of him. He brought to bear on his task all his 
ability, capacity and industry. We are grateful to Sri V. D. Muzumdar, 
Retired Commissioner of Income Tax who brought this efficient officer to 
our notice, and to Sri A. K. Roy, Member of the Central Board of Revenue, 
for agreeing to place his services at our disposal. 

30. We must express our appreciation of the assistance rendered in con¬ 
nection with our statistical studies, by Sri S. Subramaniam and Dr. B. Rama- 
murti, Joint Directors of the Central Statistical Organisation in the Cabinet 
Secretariat, Prof. H. Ghosh, Chief Director of the National Sample Survey, 
and Sri N. C. Ghosh of the Indian Statistical Institute. 

31. The untiring efforts of our staff—who have worked ungrudgingly and 
to our entire satisfaction—have enabled us to conclude this task with expedi¬ 
tion and our thanks are due to them and to the reporters who attended at 
our sessions 



CHAPTER II 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

32. Lack of reliable Statistics. —The Commission realised that before 
commencing its inquiry into the state of the Press in the country, its first 
task was to ascertain the total number of newspapers and periodicals in 
existence, their circulation, language, contents and periodicity. In the 
expectation that authentic statistics would be available with the Govern¬ 
ment of India and with the State Governments, the Commission, at its first 
meeting held in Delhi in October, 1952, started work on the preparation of 
a consolidated list. State Governments were approached by telegrams on 
the 16th October and by letters on the 17th October, 1952, requesting that 
lists of newspapers and periodicals, containing full particulars of each 
publication be forwarded within two weeks. The lists were received from 
the State Governments after several weeks, and varied in the nature of the 
information supplied. Most of them did not contain any description of the 
periodicals, some did not give the names of the proprietors and some did not 
furnish complete addresses. Many of the lists were a year old, or more. 
Further, when compared with the records of the Press Information Bureau 
of the Government of India, they showed considerable divergences. The lists 
received from the State Governments and the Press Information Bureau 
were put together and a combined mailing list was drawn up. 

33. As it was feared that some of the particulars might not be correct 
or adequate, extracts from the combined list were forwarded to the State 
Governments on 20th January, 1953 with the request that the lists might be 
scrutinised and corrections, additions or alterations necessary might be 
carried out so that further action could be taken. In the meanwhile, the 
Commission found that hundreds of letters which they had addressed to the 
publishers on the basis of the list were being returned undelivered. The 
list of undelivered letters was classified according to States, and the addres¬ 
ses were checked with the lists received back from the State Governments 
after revision. Letters were re-despatched where fresh information was 
available, and the lists of the names left over were forwarded to the State 
Governments for further check, in the third week of February, 1953. Replies 
were then received that over 700 publications listed by them had ceased 
to exist some time earlier, and that the State Governments had no infor¬ 
mation about 58 publications listed. The addresses of nearly 200 periodicals 
had to be revised on the basis of fresh information received from State 
Governments in cancellation of what they had sent earlier. 

34. Since these revised lists related to different dates, it was decided to 
prepare a fresh list of newspapers and periodicals published in India as on 
1st January 1953. In consequence, a list of dailies and weeklies culled 
from the revised list was forwarded to each State Government with the 
request that it should be brought up to date as on 1st January 1953. When 
these lists were received back from State Governments after scrutiny, 
they were found td contain some errors still. Almost every one of them 
contained names of publications which, according to information that had 
independently reached the Commission, had ceased to exist, in some cases 
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more than a year or two before the date specified. The lists contained 
also the names of some publications for which declarations under the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867 had been filed but the publications had 
never come out. (This however had not prevented the State Governments 
from furnishing figures of “circulation” for such papers!) Some of the 
papers had changed their periodicities but there was no record of the change 
in the State Government lists. 

35. The official lists of daily newspapers also included a number of 
publications which were not newspapers as such, but commercial leaflets, 
racing schedules or pamphlets of the nature of market reports. Such 
publications bad to be re-classified separately. Many papers had come into 
existence in 1952 in connection with elections, and had ceased publication 
as soon as the elections were over, but they continued to be borne on the 
State Government lists. 

36. The representatives of the State Governments who appeared before 
the Commission were asked the reasons for the chaotic condition 
of the statistics. All of them admitted that the statistics were 
defective and that very little attempt had been made to maintain them 
up-to-date. Even though the rules made in each State under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act specify that copies of each publication must be 
forwarded to some named officers, no methods were devised and no efforts 
were devoted to verifying whether copies were in fact being sent. 

37. Copies not filed for record.—For the purpose of our scrutiny of the 
contents of newspapers and periodicals, we attemped to refer to the copies 
that should have been filed with the State Governments and found that 
such files were not being maintained properly, and it was difficult to locate 
and consult the copies required. For the successful discharge of their res¬ 
ponsibilities under the various laws governing printed publications, it is 
essential that the State Governments who are the administrative authorities, 

' should have a complete file of every publication that is brought out. We 
found, however, that no steps had been taken in cases where copies had not 
been received to ascertain whether copies had in fact been printed and 
distributed to the public, or whether the paper had discontinued publication. 
In one State, the practice, we were told, was to send out a reminder to the 
publisher in such cases calling upon him to file a copy, but if the copy was 
not received, no further action would be taken. It is quite conceivable that 
publishers adopted the practice of withholding copies of any publication 
which contained objectionable matter. Asked how this could be guarded 
against, the reply of the State Governments was only that if the copies came 
to their notice through the police as containing objectionable matter, they 
would then take action. 

38. Data only approximate. —A statement is attached (Appendix III 
to the report) showing the number of publications which the Commission 
could locate or identify. It should not be a matter of surprise if the total 
number of such publication shows a considerable fall from the figures 
shown in the History of Journalism. This should not be taken to imply 
that a very large number of publications went out of business coincidentally 
with the appointment of the Commission; it means only that the statistics of 
the Press in the country are now being put in some order which would have 
relevance to the facts. 

39. It is a matter for regret that a country like India, which has produced 
capable exponents of the art of journalism, should have been content to 
remain with the most grossly inaccurate statistics of the publications them¬ 
selves. Even the table, that has been compiled by the Commission, would be 
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liable to correction. While we have taken all possible precautions to elimi¬ 
nate papers that have discontinued publication, we cannot be sure that all 
those currently in existence have in fact been included. We have continued 
to receive, from various State Governments, supplements to their list of 
publications. These additions consist of papers which had come into existence 
earlier than the 1st January, 1953, but whose existence was reported to us 
for the first time in 1954. For example, the Mysore Government 
reported to us in January, 1954 20 new names, including 4 dailies. For the 
first time in February, 1954 the Bombay Government intimated the names 
of 588 periodicals which had been classed by them as “books”, and of 20 
monthlies classed as “newspapers”; they also reported 8 more dailies, 
2 weeklies and one bi-weekly in April 1954. Orissa supplied in March 1954 
a list of 44 periodical publications classed by them as "books” and the Punjab 
Government reported the addition of 3 dailies (one ceased since and two 
irregular) in April, 1954. The Uttar Pradesh Government reported for the 
first time in May, 1954 the names of 19 more daily papers. While expressing 
regret for the inconvenience caused on account of variations in the list of 
newspapers and periodicals, the State Government said: “The circumstances 
stated above, it is hoped, will make it clear that no up to date list completely 
free from errors can possibly be prepared”. If State Governments, after one 
year of intensive pressure from us, are unable to furnish up to date lists even 
of dailies, the accuracy of the lists of weeklies and periodicals can well be 
imagined. 

40. Daily newspapers.—Considering first the daily newspapers, it may be 
said that there are about 330 of them currently being published (including 
editions published from different centres) and their total circulation is just 
over 25 lakhs. The figures have to be approximate in the circumstances, but 
it may be mentioned that if there are a few more newspapers that have not 
been included, they would be essentially those with small circulations. 

41. For our examination, we have classified daily newspapers acpording to 
their language and their circulation in the list appended to this report 
(Appendix IV). In addition to the papers in the major languages indicated 
in the Constitution, a few papers are published in minor Indian languages 
such as Sindhi, Manipuri etc. An abstract is given in the following table: 

TABLE I 


English . 
Hindi . 
Assamese 
Bengali . 
Gujarati 
Kannada 
Malayalam 
Marathi 
Oriya . 
Punjabi 
Tamil . 
Telugu . 
Urdu 


Total : English and major 
Minor Indian Languages 
Chinese 


Indian languages 


Number of 

Circulation 

papers 


Total 

(lakhs) 

4 i 

6.97 

76 

3-79 

I 

0.03 

7 

2.40 

23 

1.87 

25 

0.72 

21 

1.96 

, 26 

r- 9 i 

3 

0-43 

9 

0.23 

12 

1.68 

6 

0.98 

70 

2.13 

320 

25.10 

9 

0.15 

I 

0.005 

330 

25-255 
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42. Table II below analyses daily newspapers according to the State in 
which they are published. The population of each State is also given in the 
table. 

TABLE II 


Serial 

No. 

i 

Name of State 

2 

Population 

(Lakhs) 

3 

Total 
number 
of daily 
news¬ 
papers 

4 

1 

English 

papers 

5 

•Indian 

language 

papers 

6 

I 

Assam .... 

90 

2 

1 

I 

2 

Bihar .... 

4,02 

9 

2 

7 

3 

Bombay .... 

3j6° 

69 

8 

6l 

4 

Madhya Pradesh . 

2,12 

11 

2 

9 

5 

Madras .... 

5.70 

25 

4 

21 

6 

Orissa . . . 

1,46 

4 

I 

3 

7 

Punjab .... 

1,26 

21 

I 

20 

8 

Uttar Pradesh 

6,32 

49 

6 

43 

9 

West Bengal 

2,48 

26 

4 

522 

10 

Hyderabad .... 

1,87 1 

17 

4 

13 

II 

Madhya Bharat 

80 

9 


9 

12 

Mysore .... 

91 

25 

2 

23 

13 

Pepsu 

35 

2 ' 


2 

14 

Rajasthan .... 

1,53 

6 


6 

15 

Saurasbtra . 

j 41 

3 


3 

16 

Travancore-Cochin 

93 

19 


19 

17 

Ajmer .... 

7 

6 

i 

1 6 

18 

Bhopal .... 

8 

3 

I 

3 

19 

Delhi .... 

17 

19 

6 

13 

20 

Kutch .... 

6 

3 


3 

21 

Manipur .... 

6 

2 


2 




330 

4i 

5289 


•Includes minor Indian languages, Sindhi, Manipur!, etc. 
§Includes one Chinese. 


It will be noticed that while in some States the number of newspapers pub¬ 
lished is higher than the average for the whole country, (which is roughly 
one newspaper for about 12 lakhs of population) there are many States in 
which the number is not even half that average. Newspapers, however, 
circulate quite freely from one State to another, and it Is not, therefore. 
















possible to assess from this table the adequacy of the number of newspapers 
circulating in any State. 

43. Out of the total, nearly 90 newspapers are published in the four 
metropolitan centres—Delhi, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. Papers publish¬ 
ed from the Capitals of Part ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ States account for another 80. 
Over 110 newspapers are published from towns of over 100,000 population, 
and less than 50 newspapers from towns of smaller size, as will be seen from 
Table III below:— 

TABLE III 


Daily newspapers (Not less than six issues per week)'. 



.1 

1 

f 

3 


,1 

6 

, 

8 

9 

IO 

II 


Delhi 

Bombay 

Madras 

at 

1 

09 

V 

w 

3 

C/5 

< 

cu 

<4-1 

o 

"n 

1 

u 

Capitals of Part ‘ B’ States 

Capitals of Part ‘ C ‘ States 

Other towns of over i , 00,000 
population 

Other towns of less than 
1 , 00,000 population 

Total 

Papers for which complete 
date are not available. 

Hindi .... 

4 

2 


4 

12 

1 

9 

3 

38 

1 

4 

76 

15 

Assamese .... 







• • 1 

• • 

1 

I 

•• 

Bengali .... 


•• 


7 


•• 




7 

•• 

Gujarati. 


5 


•• 


3 


12 

3 

23 

•• 

Kannada .... 


•• 




5 


15 

5 

25 

t 

Malayalam .... 




•• 

•• 

4 


4 

13 

21 


Marathi .... 


7 



2 

•• 


13 

4 

26 

1 

Oriya .... 


•• 



3 





3 

•• 

Punjabi ..... 


•• 


2 

•• 

2 


3 

2 

9 

•• 

Tamil ..... 



6 


I 



4 

1 

12 

•• 

Telugu .... 


•• 

2 



I 


3 


6 

•• 

Urdu 

9 

IO 

I 

7 

6 

14 

3 

19 

1 

70 

IO 

English .... 

6 

7 

4 

4 

7 

2 


5 

6 

4i 

I 

Minor Indian languages 


I 

•• 

•• 



5 


3 

9 

2 

{ 

Foreign language 




I 






I 



19 

32 

1 13 

l 25 

31 

i 4° 

ii 

116 

43 

33© 

i 30 


(Note.—Multiple editions of daily newspapers have been classified sepa¬ 
rately in respect of each edition.)' 

18 Mofl&B. 
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44. Location of publication centres.—The availability of capital and the 
existence of potential readership, i.e. literacy combined with purchasing 
power, are important factors that determine the centres of newspaper produc¬ 
tion. Differences in political conditions and in the facilities for rapid and 
economical distribution of copies also influence the location of newspapers. 
The place ih Which a paper is published may not by itself be the most impor¬ 
tant Consideration and it would have been quite satisfactory if, even though 
papers are published mainly in the larger cities, their circulation had been 
spread widely over the whole coqntry. „ We find, however, that even if circula¬ 
tion is also considered, the daily newspapers in this country are confined 
largely to the metropolitan cities and the larger capitals. We have examined 
in Chapter XVI the circulation of daily newspapers in urban centres of over 
one lakh population, and find that more than half of all the copies of daily 
newspapers are sold in such cities and towns. 


45. Circulation mainly urban. —Out of the total circulation of the papers 
in English and major Indian languages, about 55 per cent, (over 13J lakhs of 
copies) are sold in the capitals of the States and the major towns. These 
cities and towns together account for only about 2J crores, or 7 per cent, of 
the total population of the country. On the basis of 4 8 persons per family, 
there are 53 lakhs of households, among whom only 13$ lakhs of copies of 
newspaper are sold or roughly one copy for every four households. Out of 
this, nearly 4‘7 lakhs of circulation Is made up of English newspapers. The 
circulation of English newspapers in the urban areas is higher than the 
circulation of newspapers in any Indian language, the only exception being 
Bengali which commands a higher circulation in the Eastern cities of India 
than the English papers. Expressed in another form, two-thirds of the circu¬ 
lation of all English papers is concentrated in the larger cities and towns, and 
the corresponding proportion of Indian language newspapers is two-fifths. 


46. The reasons for the greater expansion of the metropolitan papers are 
that spending is concentrated more and more in the major cities and there is 
a paucity of advertisements for papers circulating mainly in the rural areas. 
Further, the persons who financed the expansion of big metropolitan papers 
did not make any efforts to support small papers in the mofussil districts. 
The success of the district paper is always dependent upon the individual 
initiative of the person concerned; if a man is really enterprising, the paper 
always succeeds. But the great advantages possessed by the metropolitan 
press has tended to draw away from the districts the talent that might have 
gone to the development of a local press. We do not consider concentration 
of the Press in the metropolitan cities a desirable feature, however inevitable 
it was in the early stages of development. 


47. Growth in number and circulation.—There has been a rapid growth 
in the number and circulation of daily newspapers in the country, both in 
English and in the Indian languages. While the starting of new papers has 
been most marked in the former Princely States, where freedom of the Press 
did not, in the past, come anywhere near to that in the rest of the country, 
circulation of the newspapers had gone up in every State and in every 
language. During the period of the war, newsprint shortages acted as a clamp 
on circulation, but once supplies were freed, there has been a rapid and 
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-welcome increase (in the circulation of both English and Indian lacguag* 
ipapers everywhere, as can be seen from Table IV r below: 1 


TABLE IV 


j Date of 
establish¬ 
ment 

| 

Circulation* 

1939 ' I 

> 

1947 .j 

' *. 1 

1952 

English — ; ' 1 


1 



Times of India 

1838 

5i=48i | 

61 , 199 ; 

94.231 

Mail . . ' • 

i8$7 

17.73° : 

28,667 

34.H5 

Statesman 

1875 

5^ .433 

* 69^56 

65,032 

Hindu .... 

1878 

35.495 

56,977 

65,748 

Hindustan Times . 

1924 

12,361 

35.290 

48,141 

Jndian Languages 





Swadcsamitran .. 

1880 : 

I3s7 °°‘ 

32,707 

39.500 

Kerala Kaumudi 

I 9 II 

95° * 

10,507 

16,159 

Andhra Patrika 

1914 - 

3.635 

8,850 

23,086 

Samaja . . 

1919 

5.000 

12,000 

22,030 

Tej. 

1923 

3.200 

12,600 

11,262 

Mathribhumi . 

1923 

7,000 

19 , 027 * 

25,736 

Sholapur Samachar . 

1930 

45° 

1,000 

2 , 76 ® 

Sakai 

r 93? 

9 , 500 * 

17,396 

27,263 

Hindustan 

1936 

; ’8,144 

20,212 

21,463 


(♦Publishers’ figures). 


48. We could not get comparative figures for papers in Bengali, etc. and 
even in the table above, certain figures marked, with an asterisk are not for 
the particular year indicated but the nearest year for, which, figures were 
available. ' It would, however, be seen, that there has-been a large increase 
in circulations, though one or two papers have suffered as a result of the 
partition of the country. In . each case the table above shows .also the date 
when the paper "was established .so tjrat a comparison could.be made of the 
increase during the period 1939-47-52 with what had been bu^t ..up in the 
decades preceding 1939. 

49. Development still Inadequate.— While the growth of circulation of daily 
newspapers has been satisfactory in comparison with what existed a decade 
or so ago, it will be seen that,the development of journalism has rot been 
adequate in terms of the total population. In order to assess the prime causes 
for such lack of development, we included questions on the topic of non¬ 
readership in the -National Sample Survey on Readership and the findings 
are set out in a report .in Appendix I. The survey covered a total of 875 
(blocks in the rural areas and 373 blocks in urban areas. Less than 5 per cent. 
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of all the households surveyed in the rural area took in a newspaper, and. 
in 545 rural blocks, or nearly 60 per cent, of the total, there was not even a 
single household which read a daily newspaper. Information derived from* 
newspapers could circulate even by word of mouth only in 40 per cent, of 
the blocks, and in the rest of the blocks, there was no supply of daily informa¬ 
tion through the medium of a newspaper. In the case of urban households, 
the number of blocks without any daily newspaper was less than 4 per cent- 
(13 out of 373) and though on the whole only one-fifth of the households, 
took to newspapers, the circulation of news through the medium of conversa¬ 
tion and daily contacts between the members of the population may be expected! 
to result in fairly widespread dissemination of the news of the day in 96 per 
cent, of the blocks. We have referred in an earlier paragraph to the fact 
that more than half the circulation of daily newspapers is in the larger cities. 
The analysis above shows up even more sharply the fact that the penetrations 
of daily newspapers into the rural areas, which house the bulk of India’s, 
population, has been very slight. The-papers are concerned with the town, 
dwellers, are produced by them and are read mainly by them. 

50. Reasons for non-readership. —To elicit information on the reasons for 
non-readership and thereby to throw some light on the potential readership- 
that exists today, certain questions were put to non-reader households. The' 
most obvious and widespread reason for ndn-readership was, of course, the 
lack of literacy. The figure showed that in the sample rural areas, only 20' 
per cent, of the non-reader households had one or more literate members. 
In urban blocks 40 per cent, of the non-reader households had one or more 
literate members. These results cannot be extended to the whole of the? 
country without application of appropriate weights in respect of the National! 
Survey. But even otherwise, they indicate that considerable scope exists for 
the expansion of readership even if only one member in each household could-! 
become literate. 

51. Questions were put to non-reader households which happen to have- 
at least one literate member whether there existed at present any interest 
in newspapers. Over 40 per cent, of the literate households in the rural areas 
and over 30 per cent, in the urban areas expressed themselves as interested 
in reading newspapers. It may be assumed that while all households, with a. 
literate member may ultimately be expected to subscribe to a'newspaper, 
active interest in news and current affairs exists even today in a substantial 
proportion of literate households both rural and urban. Growing interest in 
the functioning of local, political, cultural and social institutions would soon? 
stimulate interest also among the others. But those who already possess some 
interest in newspapers but do not at present take in a paper because of any 
particular reason offer scope for immediate expansion of circulation. Orv 
the basis of the number of literate households, who have expressed interests 
in newspapers, there exists an immediate potential for a very large increase in 
readership, much greater in the rural areas than in the urban areas. The- 
figures of the Sample Survey indicate that this increase could be of the order- 
of 150 per cent, in rural areas and 50 per cent, in urban areas. 

52. The reasons for their not going in for newspapers at present are many- 
The most common is, of course, the cost of the newspaper and the inability- 
of the household to spare the necessary amount. Another would be the lack- 
of suitable arrangements on the part of the publishers to distribute the paper, 
making it necessary for the household to take special steps such as writing to- 
the newspaper office in a distant town. The third would be the fact that the.- 
publication centre is not sufficiently close to the potential reader, with the- 
result that the newspapers reach the village or town very late and afterr 
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(interest in the news has lessened. The results of the survey indicate that the 
reasons at present preventing interested households from going in for news¬ 
papers are primarily the cost and the lack of distribution facilities. There 
is obviously a real need for papers to be priced lower than they currently 
are. Further, the distribution arrangements of newspapers are not very 
satisfactory. If these difficulties are removed, nearly 90 per cent, of the 
'immediate expansion referred to in the previous paragraph may be achieved 
without much difficulty. 

53 . Scope of expansion. —Convincing proof, if proof were needed, of the 
-scope for expansion if prices can be reduced, is provided by the experience 
:tof certain newspapers in Bombay and Delhi which claim to have succeeded 
in securing very large increases in circulation when they reduced their prices 
without reducing the number of pages, as can be seen from Table V and VI 
ftjelow: 


TABLE 

V 




English 

— Bombay 

•Circulation 

♦FrcePress 

♦♦National 

Times of 

Journal 

Standard 

India 

Bombay 

January—June 1952. 

34.748 

12,321 

87.002 

•July—December 1952. 

not 

12,884 

88,258 

January—June 1953 .... 

52,691 

11,088 

87,828 

July—December 1953 .... 

68,619 

. 

18,590 

86,078 

♦Price reduced on 27-10-1952. **Price reduced on 1 - 7 - 1953 - 

TABLE VI 


1 

Hindi 

— Delhi 


•Circulation 

Janasatta 

Navbharat 

Hindustan 


OIO 

020* 

0 2 0** 

January—June 1952 .... 


11,693 

21,464 

July—December 1952. 

| available. 

14.269 

18,711 

January—June 1953. 

| 9.878 

17.261 

20,492 

July—December 1953. 

1 11,127 

J 20,452 

21,809 


♦Price reduced to 0-1-6 on 1-7-1952 
♦♦Price reduced to 0-1-6 on 1-12-1952. 


These increases have been obtained not so much by taking away circulation 
from rival papers, but seemingly by tapping new sections of the population 
which previously had not gone in for a paper. The other papers have also 
increased their circulation after reduction in price. Total circulation has gone 
•up within 18 months by 30 per cent, in the case of English papers at Bombay, 
-and 60 per cent, in the case of Hindi papers at Delhi. 

54 . Statistics of literacy.—In order to estimate the scope for expansion of 
newspaper readership in this country independently of the data collected by 
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the Sample Survey, figures were obtained from the Census Department regard¬ 
ing literacy, of various standards, in the population of this country, these 
figures are reproduced in Table VII below: 

TABLE VII 



Males 

I Females 

i 


(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

Literate . 

4,56 

i ,36 

Middle School .... 

42 

10 

Matriculates. 

19 

'4 

3 

Intermediate in Arts or Science 

4 

Degrees and Diplomas .... 

10 

, 

2 


55 . In estimating the scope for readership from such meagre data, certain 
assumptions have, of necessity, to be made. The first of these would be 
regarding the make up of each household. Owing to the high percentage in 
this country of adult persons whd are married, it may be justifiable to exclude 
from our assessment, the figures of female literacy and proceed purely on 
the basis of male literacy. It may also be assumed that as a general rule the 
standard of literacy of the male in the household would be equal to, if not 
higher than, the standard of literacy of the female members. (The effect 
of female literacy is examined further in a subsequent paragraph). 

56 . The census authorities were unable to furnish figures of those who 
were literate before 1941 and who could, therefore, be counted as persons 
who may be expected to provide readership for newspapers. Nor do the 
figures of literacy in 1951 examined earlier provide any breakdown on the 
basis of age of the person. Allowance will have to be made for the fact that 
many of the persons, shown as educated up to the Middle.-. School, Matriculate, 
Intermediate, etc. standards, may be junior members in a household of which 
the head is also literate up to a fairly high standard. As a consequence of 
this, the total number of literate households, i.er households in which at least 
one person is literate up to the specified standard, would be considerably less 
than the individual number of literates of the same standard. 

57 . Levels of academic education.—It may, perhaps, be justifiable to 
assume that the bulk of the persons who take an English newspaper (even 
though papers of ai similar standard of coverage and production quality are 
available in most Indian languages) would be those whose education has 
continued beyond the matriculation standard, i.e. those who in the population 
tables are shown as having been educated up to the Intermediate, Degree and 
Diploma stages. The total number of such males is roughly 14 lakhs. The 
combined circulation of all English papers in this country is slightly beldw 
7 lakhs. This makes one paper for every two individuals considered likely to 
go in for such a paper, thus limiting considerably the scope, for future expan¬ 
sion. If further we allow for the factor already mentioned, of a number of 
persons in the same household possessing a similar standard of academic 
education, the scope for expanding the circulation of English newspapers is 
definitely restricted. 

58 . Taking similarly the figures for those whp had been educated up to 
the middle school standard or the matriculation standard who may be expected 
in consequence to possess the ability to read a newspaper with facility, the 
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number of individual males is 61 lakhs. The present circulation of Indian 
language newspapers is about 17 lakhs or less than 30 per cent, of the number. 
There is, therefore, considerable scope for expansion of the circulation of 
Indian language newspapers. 

59. It is, perhaps, in connection with such Indian language newspapers 
that the significance of female literacy would be most pronounced. In a large 
number of households, it would appear to be the practice to take, in addition 
to the English newspaper, another paper in an Indian language, mainly for 
the use of female members of the household. If allowance is made for this 
factor, it would appear that the scope for expansion of the circulation of 
Indian language newspapers is considerable and if the degree of saturation 
aimed at is comparable to that already achieved by the English papers the 
future for Indian language newspapers is very bright indeed. 

60. Another factor which should be considered in this country is that 
literacy has seen rapid growth during the last few years. A considerable 
number of those shown as literates, would be persons who are still in school, 
and when they complete their schooling and take up their position as earning 
members of the population, there would be still wider scope for expansioA 
of Indian language papers. 

61. Taking all the above factors into consideration, it may be said that the 
English newspapers do not have any considerable scope of adding largely 
to their circulation. But Indian language newspapers have great possibilities 
and in the next few years, we might expect that their circulation would 
increase to double the present figures. 

62. Number of newspapers.—The figures of literate male persons of higher 
than matriculation standard in each State are compared in Table VIII below 
with the number of newspapers published in English from that State. (States 
with less than 25,000 males of this standard of literacy have been omitted). 

TABLE VIII 

\ 

Higher than matriculation: 


Males *No. of English 

(thousands) newspapers 


Assam . • 




• 

25 

Bihar 





1.04 

Bombay. 





U 57 

Madhya Pradesh 





46 

Madras (undivided) 





1,70 

Orissa . 





26 

Punjab 





U 35 

Uttar Pradesh 





2,47 

West Bengal . 





2,20 

Hyderabad 





44 

Mysore . 





40 

Rajasthan 





3 i 

T ravancore-Cochin 





44 

Delhi . 





54 


1 

2 

5 + 3 (evening) 
2 
4 

i 

1 
6 
4 
4 

2 

Nil. 

Nil. 

5 + i (evening) 


(•Includes local editions of multiple units.) 







63 . Similarly, the figures of males who have been educated up to or beyond 
the middle school standard but not beyond the matriculation standard have 
been classified according to the States in which they reside, in Table No. IX. 

TABLE No. IX 


Middle School and 

Matriculation 



Males 

•No. of Indian 






(thousands) 

language newspapers 

Assam . 





2,05 

I 

Bihar 





5 > 4 i 

7 

Bombay 





7,ox 

6l 

Madhya Pradesh 





2,30 

9 

Madras (undivided) 





8,27 

21 

Orissa . 





1,96 

3 

Punjab . 





3 A 6 

20 

Uttar Pradesh 





6,53 

43 

West Bengal . 





13,68 

21 

Hyderabad 





1,41 

13 

Madhya Bharat 




• 

70 

9 

Mysore . 



• 


1,80 

23 

Pepsu . 





59 

2 

Rajasthan 

Saiirashtra 





84 

87 

6 

3 

Travancore-Cochin 





1,38 

19 

Delhi 





i ,53 

13 

___ -- -- - -- 








(•Includes local editions of multiple units.) 

64 . Unfortunately we have been unable to break down the figures for 
literacy according to the mother tongue of the persons, either for the whole 
country or for at least some major States. It was therefore, not possible to 
estimate the scope for newspaper expansion in particular languages. From 
the original data collected during the census it should perhaps be possible 
to tabulate the statistics of persons of varying degree of literacy according 
to their mother-tongue, distinguishing also between persons over 21 years of 
age and those under that age. We understand that no such study is contem¬ 
plated at present but would recommend it for consideration. 

65 . Population and circulation.—The figures of total population of the 
country, classified according to mother-tongue are given in Table No. X in 
comparison with the figures of circulation of newspapers in those languages:— 


TABLE X 



Population 

(lakhs) 

Daily 

newspaper 

circulation 

(lakhs) 

Circulation 
per 1000 
population 

Assamese .... 


. 

5 ° 

•03 

•6 

Bengali .... 



2,5 I 

2*40 

10' X 

Gujarati .... 



1,63 

1-87 

109 

Hindi . . . • ' 


• 

13,02 

3-79 

2-7 

Kannada (including Coorgi) 



1,45 

•72 

5-0 

Malayalam .... 



1,34 

1-96 

14-7 

Marathi .... 



2,70 

191 

69 

Oriya. 



1,32 

•43 

3'3 

Punjabi .... 



8 

•23 

25*0 

Tamil ..... 



2,66 

1'68 

6-4 

Telugu. 



3 , 3 ° 

•98 

3-0 

Urdu. 



1,36 

2-13 

151 

Hindustani 

• 

• 

82 



National- avdra'gS: circulation 

per 

1000 of population 5 ' 4 . 



Literacy .(per 1000 population) 166 ‘ 4 . 
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66. Defects in linguistic data.—The census figures are vitiated by the fact 
that in Punjab, Pepsu, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh, the figures for Hindi 
include, for certain reasons, the figures for Punjabi, Urdu and Pahari langu¬ 
ages. The result has been to give the impression that Punjabi is not the 
mother-tongue of any person residing in these States, but only of some 8 
lakhs of people residing principally in U.P. and Rajasthan! The figures for 
Urdu have also been affected by the returns, mainly from Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh, of nearly 75 lakhs of persons as speaking ‘Hindustani”. 
The use of this term in Madras (7 lakhs “Hindustani”) may perhaps be 
attributed to the efforts of the centre which has been working to propagate 
the national language as envisaged by Mahatma Gandhi. But in Mysore 
the term is apparently used by non-Muslims to denote Urdu, and some 
speakers of that language have perhaps preferred the term Hindustani to the 
term Urdu, with its associations. In the Uttar Pradesh the term has perhaps 
been used not merely by the group of people who believe in the language as 
defined by Gandhiji but also by a great number of people who could not 
claim Hindi as their mother-tongue and preferred for some reason not to 
admit to Urdu. The Census report estimates that 4 per cent, of the Hindus 
and over 50 per cent, of the Muslims returned itheir mother-tongue as 
Hindustani. 

67. The result of these inaccuracies has been— 

(a) by reducing the total figures of population speaking Urdu, to make 

it appear as if journalism and therefore literacy are much more 
advanced in this language than in Bengali, Marathi, Tamil or 
even Malayalam; 

(b) by the same process to give an impression of achievement, almost 

impossible in the present stage, in the case of Punjabi; and 

(c) to depict the development of Hindi journalism in a much worse 

light than it deserves, placing it slightly lower than the level 
achieved in Oriya. 

68. The question has been raised whether the total number of newspapers 
in this country is adequate for the expression of the varying points of view. 
There is no set formula by which the extent of diversity in a country can be 
assessed in order to determine the number of different points of view that 
may be expected to exist in a population of a given size. We can only com¬ 
pare the position in this country with the position in certain other countries. 
In the United States of America, it is reported that there were 1,780 dailies 
in existence in 1949. The population of that country was about 150 millions 
in that year and there were in consequence roughly 12 newspapers for every 
million of population. The United Kingdom, on the other hand, with its 

‘population distributed over a much more compact area, had, in the same year, 
146 daily newspapers or roughly three per million ot population. Japan, with 
a popuIg||pn of over 80 millions, had about 130 newspapers in 1949 or an 
average of li newspapers per million of population. In comparison, India has 
today less than one newspaper per million of population. The question of 
language would not arise in arriving at the total number of papers required 
for the country provided no language is spoken by such a small number as 
to call for an increase in the total number. In other words, if we aim at a 
total of 720 newspapers in the country, on the basis of two papers for every 
million of population, it would not be necessary to increase (his number in 
order to provide for separate linguistic groups, since no major language is 
spoken by less than half a million people. If we allow for the obvious dfects 
in the census data such as the counting of the Punjabi population, the major 
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languages of toe country were all spoken by numbers specifically in excess 
of the average per newspaper as thus worked out. But the distribution of 
the number of newspapers In the different languages does reveal the fact 
that in many languages the number of individual papers is very low. The 
position is set out in table XI below: 

TABLE NO. XI 








> 

Population 

(lakhs) 

No. of 
newspapers 

Total 

circulation 

(lakhs) 

Assamese 







1 50 

i 

003 

Bengali . 






. ) 

2,51 

7 

2-40 

Gujarati 






. 

1,63 

23 

1-87 

Hindi . 







13,02 (?) 

76 

3-79 

Kannada 






. 

i >45 

25 

0*72 

Malayalam 







L 34 

21 

1-96 

Marathi 






. 

2,71 

26 

191 

Oriya . 






. 

1,32 

3 

0-43 

Punjabi 






. 

8 (?) 

9 

0*23 

Tamil . 







2,66 

12 

1-68 

Telugu . 






. 

3.30 

6 

0-98 

Urdu 






. 

L 36 (?) 

70 

2-13 

Hindustani 






« 

' . 82 (?) 




69 . Number of Newspapers inadequate.—It would be apparent from the 
above that judged even by the standards of fairly compact countries like the 
United Kingdom and Japan, where distribution of a paper from its publication 
centre to its readers is both prompt and efficient, the number of newspapers 
in this country is low and an increase, in that number would certainly be 
desirable. If we take into account such factors as distance and poor commu¬ 
nications, we need a large increase in the number of newspapers. 

70 . In this connection we would like to draw attention to the fact that in 
the Indian Press there are large disparities in the circulation between the 
largest papers and the smallest and. that the disparities exist in the case of 
most languages. Differences do exist in the size of newspapers in every 
country and the numbers already mentipned for the United States of America, 
United Kingdom and Japan include those ranging from the largest to the 
smallest. .The effect of very large circulations in proportion to the total 
are being examined in the chapter on monopolies and concentration. 

71 . We made' an attempt to compare the number of newspapers in existence 
today with the number that existed at some time before, but unfortunately 
it was not possible to make a valid comparison. The extent ni u»eerUi»ty 
’even’in’ current figures has already been indicated and it may be imagined 
how much more indefinite the figures were for the two years 1939 and 1947 , 
that we fixed for comparison. The State Governments were unable to indicate 
in which year newspapers formerly in existence had actually closed down nor 
was it possible to ascertain definitely when particular newspapers had come 
into existence where they, are not current now. The proposed comparison 
had, therefore, to be abandoned. 

72 . Reasons for closure of some papers.—We have, however, been able to 
collect information regarding the reasons which led to the closing down of 
certain papers, and’ from the repetitive nature of the pattern, we are inclined 
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to believe that the following are the major reasons for the failure of the. 
newspapers:— 

(i) inadequate appreciation of the dynamics of the newspaper industry^ 

(ii) lack of adequate finances; and 

(iii) inefficient management. 

There have also been a few closures consequent on political changes, parti¬ 
cularly the partition of the country and large-scale migration of population. 

73 . Difficulties of starting new papers. —In order to bring the total number - 
of newspapers to an adequate figure and to tap areas and classes of reader- 
ship not reached by the present newspapers, it is essential that more news¬ 
papers should be started. The major problems confronting the newspaper 
industry in India today are: 

(i) heavy initial capital expenditure required for starting a newspaper*. 

or periodical; 

(ii) the generally inadequate supply of finances; 

(iii) competition from existing papers with substantial financial backing; 

(iv) low purchasing power of the people. 

74 . Capital investment required.—Estimates of capital investment required 
for starting a good quality newspaper in English or in Indian language are 
included in the Appendix V. Such a venture calls for a very substantial 
investment which, judging from the overall flow of fresh investment in this 
country, may be very difficult to find. Capital would be required not merely 
for the initial equipment but also for meeting the deficit between expenditure, 
and income for a period of years before* the paper is stabilised, and the sum. 
required for this purpose could be even greater than the capital investment 
on equipment and machinery. The subject has been discussed further in the 
chapter on “Economics of Newspapers”, and we shall confine ourselves to a 
bare reference to this point. In the matter of competition from existing 
papers, we would grant that as long as it is fair, it should be welcome. We 
have, however, come across so many instances of unfair competition backed 
up by substantial resources that we have been impelled to make certain special 
recommendations for the elimination of such unfair practices. 

75 . Enlarging scope of circulation.—The handicap of illiteracy is being 
removed but it would take a long time for those who are now becoming 
literate to form a substantial proportion of the population over 
21 years of age. Another handicap in the way of an immediate drive 
for readership is the fact to which a reference has already been 'made that 
many people find it difficult to spare the money to purchase a paper. Inter¬ 
linked with this, is the low spending power of the population which restricts 
the growth of advertisement revenue particularly of papers circulating mainly 
in rural and semi-rural areas. No studies are available of the allocation of 
the average urban or rural budget between various heads of expenditure 
and of the amounts spent on newspapers which would enable us to assess the 
possibility of increased revenue to the Press. The National Sample Survey 
in their Fourth Round have collected some information regarding expenditure 
on newspapers, per household and per capita. The survey was conducted 
during the period April to September 1952 . According to the data collected 
by them, the expenditure per household on items of consumption in rural 
and urban areas included a monthly expenditure of a little over five annas 
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in the urban areas and less than six pies in the rural areas on newspapers. 
The figures are reproduced below in Table XII: — 

TABLE XII 


No. of 
sample 
households 



Per house- Per capita 
hold expen- expenditure 


All India 


diture on 
newspapers 
(in rupees) 


O'0273 
0-3242 


0-0796 


on news 
papers 
(m rupees) 


0-0054 

0-0705 


0-0162 


The figures of expenditure in rural areas have been calculated separately for 
different parts of the country and are reproduced below in Table XIII. 

Table XIII 

Rural—Monthly expenditure on newspapers . 



North India . 
East India 
South India 
West India 
Central India 
Northwest India 


All India 


0-0042 

00x35 


0-0273 


~t will be seen from the above that there are wide differences between one 
_»rt of the country and another and the South Indian household spends more 
than three times as much as the household in North India or ten times as 
much as the household in Central India. 


76. Similarly, analysis of the figures in respect of urban areas 
according to the size of the town, also yields interesting results. 

Table XIV 

Urban—Monthly expenditure on newspapers. 


classified 


upto 15,000 . 
15,001—50,000 
50,001—1,00,000 
above 1,00,000. 


All towns and cities 
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The households in the large cities spend on newspapers nearly nine time®' 
the sum that the households in the small towns do. The average for alii 
towns is also roughly 12 times the average for the rural areas. 

77. Unless there is a substantial change in the trend disclosed by the 
survey, as for instance a diversion of part of the amount spent on ceremo¬ 
nials to heads like amusements, education or newspapers and periodicals, no- 
significant expansion of the Press can be expected. 

78. Redistribution of publication Centres. —Apart from overall increases- 
in the number of daily papers and their circulation, we should like to see 
also a change in the present distribution of publishing centres in the' 
country. 

79. Today, quite a large number of papers are being published from the 
major metropolitan centres, while there are still many towns, for instance in 
the Uttar Pradesh and Madras, which have a population of over one lakh,, 
but which still do not have a local daily paper. We feel that future effort: 
should be devoted to filling up this gap in development. The difficulties’ 
attendant upon the starting of new papers may be greater in the case of such 
towns than perhaps in the metropolitan centres. The proportion of literate 
persons is generally lower, and if, moreover, the town is not industrialised, 
purchasing power would not be sufficiently diffused to provide adequate 
readership. But in spite of these handicaps, we are hopeful that a future 
exists for papers published from such district towns, presenting local events- 
and voicing local opinions. The temptation to model the paper on the example 
of metropolitan papers should, in our opinion, be avoided. A typical district- 
paper of the type we contemplate may never make an appeal to the widely-- 
read, and might lose out in a straight fight with the metropolitan paper' 
owing to the inevitable handicaps of comparatively smaller-scale produc¬ 
tion, but if it lays adequate emphasis on local news and views, it should be 
able to build up a clientele of its own. 

80. Difficulties of new papers. —Building up of circulation is the most 
difficult task that a newspaper faces. It takes time, and in the case of a- 
daily paper, it costs a lot of money. We have been told of many instances- 
where a newcomer to the field prefers to buy up an existing paper even if it: 
has been losing steadily, to starting a new paper, since in the former case he- 
gets the advantage of a circulation already built up. One way that can be 
suggested to minimise the losses in the early stages particularly where no¬ 
daily paper exists already would be to start the paper initially as a weekly, 
and when circulation has been built up to some extent, to convert it into a- 
daily. 

81. We would also suggest that where adequate printing facilities exist 
such papers should not instal their own printing equipment even if they can- 
find the necessary capital for it. The overhead charges of running a press- 
cannot, in our opinion, be met by the production of a weekly paper or even 
of a small daily. In order to keep the burden of printing charges to a 
minimum, it will be necessary for the paper to seek job printing work. 
Until this has been built up, the losses on the press would be heavy, and- 
even thereafter, the work of job printing would inevitably draw away a por¬ 
tion of the energy and time that should be devoted to the building up of the- 
paper itself. It might, therefore, be preferable to entrust the printing to &• 
press that has already established itself locally. To answer the question 
whether a paper can be economically produced under such conditions,, we- 
would cite the instances of a Bengali paper which is produced at a press, 
managed independently, though with some link in the ownership. The press,- 
which operates with a maximum limit set upon its profits, is able to print 1 : 



the paper at a rate which the publishers find quite reasonable and which is 
fairly well below the average cost of production for many papers in this 
country, both large and small, which own their own presses. 

82. In the matter of advertisment revenue, a district paper suffers under 
a further handicap. Local sale of most nationally advertised products is 
generally small. This is partly due to the defective arrangements for dis¬ 
tribution and sale of most of the articles produced on a large scale in India. 
Further, purchasing power in small towns is directed 'mainly to 
commodities and services which are not usually advertised. We ctfnrtot expect 
an improvement in the former until our manufacturers realise fully the 
potentialities of the market in the country and develop both their distribu¬ 
tion and their advertising. The latter, we feel, can be overcome by educating 
the people about the advantages of advertising. We note that one paper in 
Poona has successfully developed local classified advertisements and we feel 
that most district papers can also follow this example. Other means by which 
district papers can be assisted by a sound . policy in the selection of media 
are discussed in the chapter on advertisements. 

83. In our estimate of readership on the basis of literacy, we have assumed 
that the bulk of the readership is at present confined, in the case of Indian 
language papers to those who have completed at least a middle-school edu¬ 
cation and thereby acquired a fairly large vocabulary. We feel, however, 
that it is possible to look for readership even among those who have put in 
only four or five years in school. This section of the population is very 
large, but the extent of newspaper readership among them cannot be very 
great in view of the style of writing that most Indian newspapers use at 
present. Several publishers have told us how they were able to build up 
their circulation by paying careful attention to this aspect; they had im¬ 
pressed upon the editor and his staff in each case that the language used 
must be of the simplest and the aim should be to make the topics intelligible 
to the reader rather than to achieve elegance of style or display of the 
writer’s erudition. This policy has brought success to the publishers who 
have followed it. We feel that an extension of the policy in order to achieve 
even further simplification would be very necessary, and that district papers 
can exploit this with benefit. 

84. It was mentioned to us that district, papers would gain an advantage 
if they were published in the evening instead of in the morning. There are 
several factors which would guide the choice of publication time and it 
would not do to be obsessed by the need of coming out in competition with 
metropolitan papers. The fall of the news should be studied in order to 
judge how far the district paper woul^ gain by being published locally at a 
particular time, and - the reading habits of the local population must also be 
taken into account. In view of the fact that most metropolitan papers are 
morning papers and that a majority of trains, radiating outwards from the 
metropolis, depart in the evening hours, it would appear that evening papers 
fa the district may have some advantage. This advantage would, however, 
be contingent upon efficient and rapid handling of news by the news agen¬ 
cies. The question of planning and distribution of news services to meet the 
special needs of small district papers is discussed elsewhere. 

85. Indian newspapers abroad.—One of the legitimate functions of the 
Press in this country would be to present, to citizens of other countries, news 
of India as well as views on Indian and world affairs. Considering the type 
of material that it purveys, it would obviously be useless for a newspaper to 
reach its reader long after the happenings that it reports. On the other hand, 
air postage or freight is so expensive, especially over long distance routes 
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that it would not be possible to conceive of regular distribution of a large 
numbers of copies of daily issues sent by air. In the case of newspapers pub¬ 
lished in the United Kingdom and the United States multiple units have 
been established on the Continent for the printing of local editions to circu¬ 
late among all English speaking inhabitants including the nationals of these 
two countries. Such a development has not taken place in many other cases, 
owing to difficulties of distance and limitations of language. A compromise 
is usually achieved by the production of a weekly edition which, in addition 
to surveying the important happenings of the week, also sets out ’selections 
from the leading articles and special features published during the week. 
Such weekly editions suited for overseas distribution are at present being 
published by only three papers, the Statesman, the Hindustan Times and 
recently the Hindu. The first is not available for distribution in this coun¬ 
try, but nearly 1,500 copies of the overseas edition of the Hindustan Times 
are circulated in this country, while the corresponding figure for the Hindu 
is over 5,000 copies. In order to save air postage or freight, copies intended 
for distribution abroad are printed on special light weight paper. The weekly 
editions of the Statesman and the Hindu are brought out in the usual tabloid 
size, five columns wide, and consist of 16 and 12 pages respectively. The 
Hindustan Times is slightly smaller and consists of 12 pages. These three 
papers differ greatly in their selection of material. The Statesman lays em¬ 
phasis on commerce and industry and also provides special coverage for 
happenings in Pakistan. The Hindustan Times covers more of political news, 
while the Hindu devotes considerable space to social and cultural aspects. The 
circulation abroad of these papers ranges from 500 to 700 copies a week and 
is perhaps growing. The cost of production is, however, bound to be high 
particularly in those cases where there is not sufficient circulation inside the 
country to share the cost. Special paper for the air-mail edition costs nearly 
three times as much as newsprint, area for area. In spite of its use, trans¬ 
port charges add considerably to the cost. Circulation abroad, both among 
Indian nationals and others, could no doubt be built up considerably if, for 
instance, copies could be printed at a central place in Western Europe such as 
London, from mats flown over. This would reduce the cost of transport, 
and paper would also be perhaps cheaper. 

86. Statutory collection of statistics.—In view of the importance of reli¬ 
able statistics regarding the press in the country, we consider it essential that 
there should be some statutory authority responsible for their collection and 
periodical publication. We have suggested elsewhere that in view of the 
national importance of the newspaper industry and the fact that it recog¬ 
nises no State boundaries, the regulation of this industry should be brought 
within the purview of the Central Government in terms of the Industries 
Development and Regulation Act of 1951. The authority responsible for the 
collection of statistics would, therefore, be a central authority. Under the 
Collection of Statistics Act of 1953, it is open to the appropriate Government 
to appoint an officer for the purpose of collecting the statistics. We recom¬ 
mend that while the Government of India should appoint one officer for the 
whole country who will coordinate, correlate and publish all statistics with 
regard to the newspaper industry, there should be Press Registrars for each 
State who will be responsible for the primary collection and compilation of 
the statistics. It should be incumbent on each newspaper and periodical to 
file certain statements with the Press Registrar and obtain a certificate. No 
paper which has not thus been registered shall be entitled to any postal, tele¬ 
graph, railway or other concessions as a newspaper. The statements filed 
in the first instance should include (.vide Appendix XXIII) details of the 
capital structure of the paper and names of the responsible staff. The Cen- 
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tral Registrar should be given the same powers as the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies under the new Act now on the anvil. He should bring out 
an annual report on the working of the Press on its organisational side, in¬ 
cluding working conditions in the industry and giving such other details as 
may be prescribed. All newspapers should be called upon to file periodic re¬ 
turns regarding employees, consumption of raw material, changes in owner¬ 
ship and control, and changes in management so that the public can get 
from one source authentic statistics about the industry. It should also be- 
made incumbent on the newspapers to file periodic statements regarding the- 
circulation of the paper, and it should be open to the Registrar to carry out 
checks as he might consider necessary for the purpose of verifying these 
statements. 

87. It should also be made the responsibility of the publishers to send one- 
copy of each edition to the National Library of India. Where a publisher is 
for any reason unable to bring out the paper regularly, he should inform the 
Registrar as well as the Magistrate before whom he has filed a declaration- 

88. Periodical publications.—In the introductory chapter, we have re¬ 
ferred to the difficulties that we have encountered in collecting accurate sta¬ 
tistics of the number of periodicals in this country. According to the original 
figures that were furnished to us, the total number of periodicals that existed 
in this country at the commencement of our inquiry was as follows: — 

(i) Weeklies .. 2,467 

(ii) Monthlies .. 2,381 

(iii) Other periodicals .. 1,845 

6,693 

89. In the course of our inquiry, we have been taking a number of steps 
to get these figures verified and a list has been compiled of the periodicals 
reported to be in existence today. In spite of the fact that we have devoted 
over 12 months to this endeavour, we have still been unable to verify these 
figures or to arrive at an accurate estimate. The position has been set out in 
the following table: — 


Table XV 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Serial 

No. 

• Periodicity 

Total No. 
of 

periodicals 
as reported 

No. of 
periodicals 
of which 
particulars 
have been 
received 

No. of 
periodicals 
which 
have not 
furnished 
particulars 

No.of period¬ 
icals to which 
letters 
addressed 
asking for 
particulars 
have been 
returned 
undelivered' 

I 

Dailies (Market reports) 

43 


43 


2 

Irregular dailies 

21 

14 

4 

3 

3 

Tri-weeklies 

7 

7 



4 

Bi-weeklies 

44 

33 

3 

8 


Weeklies 

1.189 

824 

270 

95 

6 

Fortnightlies 

379 

309 

12 

58 

7 

Monthlies 

1.685 

1.370 

242 

73 

8 

Other periodicals 

I.071 

646 

397 

28 

) 


4.439 

3.203 

971 

265 
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In the third column of the table, we have indicated the total estimated 
number of publications. In this we have excluded all those that to ‘ our 
definite knowledge did not come into existence, and all those periodicals 
which have been reported to us, either by the State Governments concerned 
or by the proprietors, as having been discontinued. The fourth column gives 
the figures of those periodicals in respect of which we have been able to 
obtain at least brief particulars regarding place of publication, language, etc. 
This leaves a large number of publications (figures given in the fifth column) 
about which we have still been unable to get any definite information. We 
found that registered letters, calling for particulars, have been returned to 
us undelivered in a large number of cases, the actual figures of which have 
been given in the sixth column. In a certain number of these cases, it is 
possible that the publications have changed their addresses, but the State 
Governments have been unable to trace correct addresses for us. The pre¬ 
sumption is therefore strong that a large proportion of them might have 
ceased publication. A number of periodicals in this category' had, however, 
been added only recently because the State Governments had not included 
their names in the earlier lists they had sent to us, and in some of these cases, 
further particulars may be forthcoming from the publishers. We have, how¬ 
ever, been compelled to fix some punctuation point in the course of our in¬ 
quiry in order to review the position and we have, therefore, examined 
below only those periodicals about whom we have been able to collect some 
particulars before May 15, 1954. 

90. Dallies other than newspapers.—In the first category of the periodicals 
in the table above, we have included those publications which come out 
every day' but which are not of the character of daily newspapers. Some of 
them are market reports covering business activities at particular centres in 
this country. A tabular statement showing the linguistic distribution, and 
the centres of publication, is included in Appendix VI. There are 11 such 
reports in English, published from Delhi, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. 
There are also market reports published in Tamil, Hindi and Urdu. A large 
proportion of the others are, however, reports of cotton fluctuations abroad 
and judging by the names under which they are sold, they are intended 
mainly for the benefit of speculators on the markets and gamblers. In this 
category there are 13 publications in Gujarati and 12 in Marathi; this indi¬ 
cates their geographical distribution. Many of these are distributed as news¬ 
papers but they consist only of one sheet of small size and carry only one 
item of news, usually of no significance, obviously included to bring the 
publication within the Postal regulations. (We are examining later the 
propriety of counting such publications as newspapers.). 

91. Irregular “dailies”.—The next category covers “daily” newspapers 
which do not appear on six days in the week, but bring out issues from tim» 
to time, and whose periodicity cannot be determined. A tabular statement 
showing the distribution of such newspapers among different languages and 
centres of publication is given in the Appendix VII. Out of the 21 that are 
included in this category, 15 are reported as published in Urdu, 3 in Hindi, 2 
in Punjabi and one in Rajasthani. As may be presumed from the irregularity 
of their appearance, they do not have large circulations and are apparently 
being published just often enough to keep their declaration alive. We have 
elsewhere recommended that the requirements for their being counted as 
dailies or as periodicals should be made more stringent than at present and 
expect that such a tightening up of regulations would improve their regula¬ 
rity or reduce the number of such irregular publications. 

18 Mofl&B. 
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92. Bi-Wefeklies and tri-weeklies. —Next come the periodical newspapers 
which are published twice or thrice a week. The distribution according to 
language and centre of publication is given in the Appendix VIII. Some of the 
papers in this category are, like the “Kesari”, periodicals of long standing, 
which command a large circulation. Others are special editions, as for 
instance, of Bengali daily papers and are brought out mainly to meet the 
needs of persons speaking that language who are domiciled at great distances 
from the publication centre and welcome regular news of their home State. 
Quite a number are market reports, or racing sheets which come out twice 
a week during the season. 

93. Weeklies. —Weekly publications form a substantial proportion of all 
periodicals. Their distribution is fairly widespread and is set out in a table 
in the Appendix IX which classifies a total of 1,189 weeklies reported to be 
in existence, according to language and the centres of publication. Hindi 
accounts for nearly 23 per cent, of the total, and Urdu comes next with 14 
per cent, and Bengali accounts for 10 per cent. The proportion of English 
weeklies is about 12 per cent. There are weekly publications in minor Indian 
languages, including Sindhi, Konkani, Lushai, Maithili, Nepalese, Santhali, 
etc., and there is not a single major Indian language which claims less than 
10 weeklies. Less than one-fourth of the weekly publications are metropo¬ 
litan, and over 40 per cent, are published from towns of less than one lakh 
population which are not the capitals of even small States. We have how¬ 
ever been able to obtain particulars of only 824 weeklies out of the total and 
the review below is only in respect of these weeklies. 

94 . In the matter of content, the weeklies cover a wide variety of sub¬ 
jects. A tabulated statement in the Appendix X classifies them according to 
languages and the nature of the contents. Roughly half the total number deal 
with news and current affairs. The next biggest category comprises those 
weeklies which cover a variety of subjects, including current affairs but 
where these do not form the main topic of interest. Many of them have sec¬ 
tions intended for the benefit of women, and children, and a large propor¬ 
tion of them print also some fiction, cartoons, etc. Such periodicals account 
for over 16 per cent, of the total. The development of weeklies of this 
character has been most pronounced in Tamil, Telugu, and Malayalam, in 
which languages such weeklies have large circulations. There are two week¬ 
lies in Tamil, each of which has a circulation of over 60,000 copies. We have 
referred in connection with daily newspapers to the average expenditure per 
household per annum on newspapers and periodicals. It is interesting to 
examine in this connection the findings of the National Sample Survey re¬ 
garding expenditure in rural areas on the purchase of periodicals. The 
figures are reproduced below. 

Table VII 


Population zone 

No. of 
sample 
households 

Monthly 
expenditure on 
periodicals 

North India '.. 

1407 

Rs. 

00096 

East India. 

2,190 

0-0062 

South India ...... 

1470 

0-0185 

West India. 

1,201 

00014 

Central India. 

1,29? 

00003 

North West India . 

98s 

O’ 0150 

All India. 

8,545 

0-0088 








It will be noticed that the expenditure in South fitdia is 'tnore thaft—twliji 
average for the whole country. A similar breakcrasvji C is ,hot aVaitamfe,. in 
respect of expenditure in urban areas. Judging from the-very large circula¬ 
tion achieved it would appear that .the larger provision in the family budget 
would not by itself account for the disparity, and that the South Indian 
periodicals are also being sold at prices comparatively much lower than for 
similar periodicals elsewhere. The enterprise of the publishers and the 
ability of the editors concerned have together combined to achieve this 
success. 

95 . It is perhaps typical of our country that weeklies concerned with reli¬ 
gion form the next biggest group. Here too, the languages largely represent¬ 
ed in addition to English, are Hindi and Urdu. Religious weeklies exist how¬ 
ever in most Indan languages. Equally significant is the number of weeklies 
devoted primarily to social welfare and uplift. It is true that quite a 
number of these have rather narrow interests, and concern themselves with 
small sub-sects or communities, to whom the contents are addressed. There 
are however many weeklies which work for the welfare and social uplift of 
large sections of the population, and some of these are brought out by St^ite 
Governments and other bodies. Except in one instance of a State Govern¬ 
ment periodical devoted to the welfare of the Adibasis, where witnesses 
belonging to that section expressed disatisfaction with the Government pub¬ 
lication, we have come across no criticism of Government efforts in this 
field. 

96 . The next largest group of weeklies deals with films. Here, Gujarati 
claims over 25 per cent .of the total even though production of films in that 
language is by no means significant. Bengali, Tamil, Telugu and Hindi/Urdu 
claim the bulk of the remainder while six film weeklies are published in 
English. 

97 . Quite a number of language periodicals in the same languages devote 
themselves to literary matters. Other subjects, such as industry, technology, 
medicine and science, are not very well represented in the field of weeklies 
and the total number in any one of these categories barely reaches double 
figures. On the other hand, many weeklies are devoted to the publication of 
solutions for crosswords or other such popular forms of prize competitions. 
Publicity journals including those brought out by Government, and house 
organs published by firms engaged in business account also for a substantial 
number. 

98 . Fortnightlies.—The fortnightlies do not form a very large proportion 
of the total, but they present a geographical distribution similar to that of 
weeklies, a large number being published from fairly small towns. A state¬ 
ment is included in the Appendix XI classifying them by languages and 
place of publication. The majority of such publications (over 25 per cent.) is 
in English and they apparently serve to fill the need for an English periodi¬ 
cal in areas where a weekly would not receive adequate support. In the 
Indian languages, Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil and Telugu as well as 
Hindi and Urdu account for almost the whole of such periodicals and the 
development in other languages has been very smgl). 

99 . Monthlies.—The monthlies represent the largest category of periodi¬ 
cals. Here too, the distribution is spread over the metropolitan towns (40 
per cent.), other Capitals (10 per cent.), large towns (25 per cent.), and 
small towns (25 per cent.) (Vide Appendix XII which covers 1684 
monthlies which have been reported to us as in existence.) We have, however, 
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been able to get particulars only in respect of 1370, and the review below 
refers only to these. An analysis on the basis of contents and according to 
languages is given in Appendix XIII. 

100. In respect of contents, the monthlies show a different pattern from 
the weeklies. The number of periodicals dealing with news and current 
affairs is naturally very small since topical interest would be lost in publica¬ 
tions which appear only once a month. Magazines of a general character 
account for less than one-flfth of the total and are confined mainly to English, 
Tamil and Hindi; there are a few in Telugu, Marathi, Bengali and Urdu and 
negligible numbers in the other languages. Over 20 per cent, of all month¬ 
lies are devoted to religion and allied subjects, and if we consider also the 
monthlies that deal with social uplift and welfare of small religious com¬ 
munities, the emphasis on the religious aspect becomes more prominent. 
About one-eighth of the total number of magazines are devoted to literary 
matters and form the next largest group. Publicity journals brought out 
by Government, public organisations and business houses account for a subs¬ 
tantial number, but, as may be expected, film journals outnumber these. 
We are glad to note that over 5 per cent, of the journals, mainly in English 
and Marathi, deal with educational subjects while the monthlies brought out 
by schools, colleges and other institutions for public service, number nearly 
100. Special journals for women, monthlies devoted to finance and commerce, 
trade unions, law and public health administration, agriculture and animal 
husbandry, and transport number round about 20 each. There are 13 
periodicals devoted to astrology and 9 to sex matters. 

101. Quarterlies.—Though records of the State Governments indicated 
that over 283 quarterlies were in existence, we have not been able to get in¬ 
formation about all of these. We have been specially interested in this class 
of journalism because quarterlies generally form the vehicle for the publica¬ 
tion of serious research and study. A list is attached in Appendix XIV show¬ 
ing the languages and place of publication of the 283 quarterlies reported to 
us. We are, however, reviewing below only the 176 of which we could get 
particulars (Vide Appendix XV). Nearly 60 per cent, of these are in Eng¬ 
lish, and Hindi is the only other language in which more than 20 quarterlies 
are in current publication. Bengali comes next with 12. In the matter of 
subjects, literary topics account for a total of 29 quarterlies, and education 
for 27 more. About 20 quarterlies are brought out by schools and colleges. 
Religion accounts for 21 out of the total. The others are distributed among 
different categories of subjects. There are not sufficient numbers, for ins¬ 
tance, devoted to engineering where there are only two quarterlies in Eng¬ 
lish and one in Tamil, or to industry and technology where English, Tamil 
and Kannada are the only languages represented. Science is represented by 
only one quarterly in Bengali and there has been no development in the other 
Indian languages. We have come across only one quarterly devoted to phi¬ 
losophy and ethics in the Indian languages—in Marathi in this case. There 
are no medical quarterlies in Indian languages. These gaps, we hope, will 
be filled up soon by the development of periodical journalism. 

102. Other Periodicals. —State Governments have reported to us a total of 
788 periodicals as appearing less frequently than once a quarter. (Appendix 
XVI) We could, however, obtain particulars only in respect of 567, and 
nearly 400 of these are annual publications brought out by schools, colleges 
and other institutions. Religion accounts for 29 more. The rest are distri¬ 
buted over a wide range of subjects; a great majority of these (nearly 90) 
are published in English and there has not been much development in the 
Indian languages apart from school annuals. (Vide Appendix XVH). 
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103. Readers’ interest.—In the course ol the Survey of Readership, we 
had arranged that a few questions should be put to those readers of daily 
newspapers who also read a weekly. One of those questions was intended 
to ascertain the preferences of readers among articles, and features of 
different varieties. Table XVI below shows the preferences of regular readers 
of weeklies. Where the respondent expressed interest in more than one type 
of matter, all the answers were recorded and so the total number of all ans¬ 
wers exceeds the number of readers who recorded their views. 


Tablb XVI 

Rural Urban 


Item of interest 

No. of 
Opinions 

Per cent 
of total 

No. of 
opinions 

Per cent 
of total 

Current Affairs 

565 

21 

971 

18 

Cartoons .... 

3II f^ 

12 

729 

14 

Humour .... 

370 

14 

801 

15 

Stories .... 

433 

16 

902 

17 

Photos and Illustrations . 

433 

Wl6 

902 

17 

Women’s and Children’s sections 

298 

II 

593 

M 

Society and Fashion notes 

262 

10 

455 „ 

8 


The preferences of rural and urban readers have shown similar patterns. 
About 20 per cent, of the opinions recorded expressed interest in current 
affairs, and those that followed, in order of preferences, were ( 1 ) fiction, ( 2 ) 
photographs and illustrations, (3) humour, (4) cartoons, and (5) women’s and 
children’s sections. Society and fashion notes recorded the smallest number 
of interested readers. 

104. General features of Indian periodicals.—There are certain charac¬ 
teristics which stand out on an examination of the periodicals published in 
this country. A very large proportion of the publications, particularly of 
those appearing monthly or oftener are published on newsprint. This not 
merely adds to the demand for newsprint but results in deterioration of the 
appearance of the periodicals. Some of the publications are, no doubt, of a 
trivial character and are not worth preserving. Further, the use of newsprint, 
which is available at roughly half the price of white printing paper, enables 
them to keep their prices low. On the other hand, it is possible that a number 
of potential purchasers have been put oft by the poor production quality. 
Moreover, the advertisement revenue which these periodicals can earn is 
probably very greatly reduced because of the use of newsprint and of the low 
standard of production. In the chapter on advertisements we refer to the 
proportion of revenue that goes to the daily press and to the periodical press; 
at present periodicals earn only a small proportion of the total. If, however, 
their standards of production can be raised, it is possible that advertisement 
revenues can be built up to such an extent that they would more than offset 
the increased cost. 








105. Lack of enterprise among publishers.—There appears to be also con¬ 
siderable lack of enterprise on the part of publishers both in the matter of 
bringing out periodicals and marketing them effectively. We have referred 
to the very satisfactory growth of periodical journalism in the South and the 
success of certain weeklies, there. We would mention also the instance of one 
firm of publishers there that brings out monthly magazines for children in a 
number of Indian languages. By utilising certain economies of combined pro¬ 
duction, the firm has been able to build up a very large circulation for the 
periodicals which apparently satisfy the needs of young readers. The firm 
has been able to achieve for its publications in the languages of Western and 
Northern India much larger circulations than similar publications produced 
locally in those parts of the country. A substantial part of the credit for this 
success must be attributed to the efficiency in production and distribution. 
Similarly, one group of periodicals published, in Marathi has been able to 
build up extensive circulations, though we were told that owing to a 
general recession in the market, renewals of subscriptions are not as numer¬ 
ous as lapses. We consider it essential that publishers should realise the 
large market that exists for periodicals in this country and the possibilities of 
large scale expansion of this profitable field of public service. 

106 . Dearth of technical and scientific periodicals.—An important aspect 
in which the Indian periodical press is today found deficient is in the publica¬ 
tion of technical and specialist periodicals. When science, technology and 
medicine are advancing rapidly the interchange of the latest information on 
research and application is achieved not so much by books as through perio¬ 
dicals, It is clear that an adequate volume of advertising would be available 
to support such publications since at present, for lack of specialist media, ma¬ 
nufacturers and merchants are compelled to advertise goods and services of a 
technical nature in the so-called “supplements” to the daily press where 
reaching the potential market is a matter of “hit or miss’”, with the “misses” 
vastly outnumbering the “hits”. 

107 . Decline of serious journalism.—In contrast with the position that 
obtained some years ago, it is noteworthy that few periodicals today deal 
adequately with a wide variety of serious subjects. The causes for this decline 
have been variously attributed to the competition of cheap journalism in the 
form of magazine supplements of daily newspapers, the shallowness of interest 
generally in the present day readers, and the dearth of writers and the dis¬ 
inclination on their part to present to the public the results of their research 
and thought in a manner that would command attention. We found that 
opinion was divided on the question whether the weekly magazine issues 
of the daily newspapers were really competing with the more serious, perio¬ 
dicals either by taking away their readership or by monopolising the out¬ 
put of serious authors. These magazine issues start with the advantage of a 
very large circulation. This enables them to offer much better remunera¬ 
tion to writers than periodicals (which usually have a much smaller circula¬ 
tion) can offer. On the other hand, the type of article that is usually intended 
for publication in such magazine issues is designed to suit the conditions of 
readership wherein what is sought is only superficial acquaintance with the 
subject. Further, in the matter of literary criticism, the number of periodi¬ 
cals in any country is rather limited and reviews in Sunday papers of good 
quality have a considerable value as well as influence on the public. We feel, 
therefore, that the Sunday supplements and the periodicals operate in 
different fields. Nevertheless the cheaper product has, to some extent, affected 
the growth of serious weekly journalism. 
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108. Competition from Government publications.—It has been brought to 

our notice that certain periodical publications of the Government of India, 
which are far from self-supporting, offer a sort of subsidised competition to 
private enterprise. We would like the Government of India to consider this 
aspect of the matter and to decide on means of avoiding such a complaint. 

109. Objectionable writings.—The shortcomings of the periodical press are 
not confined only to their lack of development in wholesome directions. We 
must mention with regret that a great deal of the objectionable writing, 
scurrilous, obscene, indecent and personal does exist in the Indian Press 
though it is confined to the periodical press, and the daily newspapers have 
been comparatively free from these evils. We have examined a number of 
instances of such objectionable writing that were brought to our notice but 
have had to refrain from reproducing extracts for this reason among others, 
that a number of them are quite unprintable. Many of these instances have 
come from a very small section of the periodical press. While it is necessary 
for the Press to develop so as to meet the needs of the country, it is also 
essential that effective checks should exist against publications of this 
character. In the large majority of these cases the publications are small, 
and would have remained obscure but for their objectionable character. The 
matter is being considered further in the chapter on the performance of the 
Press- 



CHAPTER IH 

CAPITAL INVESTMENT AND TURNOVER 

110. The Dally Press.—In our examination of the finances of the Daily 
Press, we were handicapped by the lack of any authentic source of statistics. 
The newspapers were, therefore, asked to furnish copies of their balance 
sheets and profit and loss accounts for certain years and, on the basis of 
the figures furnished, certain statistics have been compiled for the year 1951. 
As all the concerns do not employ the calendar year as their accounting 
year, the figures tabulated are in many cases for the accounting period which 
covers a major portion of 1951. Many of the concerns did not furnish profit 
and loss accounts and balance sheets. In some cases, the returns were 
Incomplete in the sense that one of the two statements was absent, or did 
not give a proper breakdown of items. The necessary information was call¬ 
ed for from such concerns and the information has been tabulated as far as 
it could be obtained. 

111. In all, there are 270 concerns publishing about 330 dailies. Of these, 
roughly 110 concerns publishing about 170 dailies and covering over 80 per 
cent, of the total circulation have furnished the information called for. The 
remaining concerns are small and many have apparently had difficulty in 
furnishing the returns since they do not maintain regular accounts of capital 
investment or even of income and expenditure. 

112. Forms of ownership.—According to the forms of ownership, the 
concerns publishing newspapers may be divided into five main categories: 
Public Limited Companies, Private Limited Companies, Partnerships, Indi¬ 
viduals, Trusts, or Societies registered under different Acts, and by political 
parties or institutions. The distribution of capital according to these forms 
of ownership is given as under:— 


Table I 

Distribution of capital in 1951 according to forms of ownership in Dailies 


I 

2 

Number 
for which 

3 

Actuals for 1951 


Nature of concerns 

1 

information 
is available 

Proprietary 

capital 

Loan 

capital 

Total 

capital 



In lakhs 
of Rs. 

In lakhs 
of Rs. 

In lakhs 
of Rs. 

i Public Ltd. Co. 

32 

1,05 

1,09 

2,14 

2 Private Ltd. Co. 

27 

4,43 

3,io 

7,53 

3 Partnerships . 

12 

9 

4 

13 

4 Individuals 

25 

5 

II 

l 6 

5 Trusts .... 

II 

67 

16 

83 

Others .... 

3 

I 

I 

2 


40 













113. Proprietary Capital.—The proprietary capital includes subscribed 
and paid-up capital, reserves and the unappropriated b al a n ces of profit and 
loss account. In the case of concerns where the assets side of the balance 
sheet shows a loss, this amount has been deducted from the sum of subscribed 
capital and reserves. The figures for loans include deposits from persons 
interested in the business as well as loans obtained from banks on the security 
of newsprint. It will be observed that the greater proportion of the capital 
is held in private limited companies, and public joint stock companies from 
the next major category. . Though a large number of concerns are under 
individual proprietorship, capital investment in these concerns is compara¬ 
tively small. 

114. Annual Turnover.—The turnover of the daily press has been examin¬ 
ed in Table II with reference to the figures of capital investments, as shown 
above, and loan capital. In this table, an attempt has also been made to 
estimate the figures in respect of those concerns which have not furnished 
the required information so as to arrive at an approximate figure for the 
industry as a whole. 


Table II 

Financial statistics of the Daily Press in India for the year 1951 


I 

2 

3 

Items 

Actuals for 
about Iio 
concerns cover¬ 
ing over 8 o 
per cent, of total 
circulation 

Estimates 
for the 
whole Daily 
Press 





(Rain lakhs) 


(Rs. in lakhs) 

I Proprietary capital invested 


7,00 

2 Loans. 


5 ,oo 

3 Value of fixed assets (not value as per 
balance sheet). 


6,00 

4 Value of newsprint stocks 

3,32 

3,50 

5 Annual expenditure on materials (mainly 
newsprint). 

t4>oi 

4,50 

6 Annual expenditure on salaries and wages 
of all staff including that of the presses 
owned by the papers. 

3,78 

4 ,oo 

7 Salaries of editorial staff for the year 

8o 

85 

8 Circulation revenue for the year 

5,52 

6,00 

9 Advertisement revenue for the year . 

4,78 

5,0° 


It will be observed from the Table that the total proprietary capital invested 
in the business is estimated at about Rs. 7 crores, and the capital in the 
form of loans at about Rs. 5 crores. Thus the total working capital is about 
Rs. 12 crores. The figures shown as investment in fixed assets represent 
the net value of such assets, i.e., cost minus depreciation, on the basis of the 
book values; the actual market value or the cost of replacement at current 
prices may be substantially more. 
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115. Over-capitalisation.—We were told that there were many cases vhere 
the newspaper concerns had been over-capitalised. This was understood 
to mean that the funds employed in the business were considerably in excess 
of its requirements. For the purpose of this definition, funds employed would 
include not only the subscribed capital but also debentures, loans or other 
items which added to the fixed and fluid resources of the concern. It was 
suggested to us that over-capitalisation may be inferred from excessive 
investments in fixed assets not justified by the turnover of the business, or 
by large investments outside the business. Ten concerns were mentioned 
in this connection and a study was undertaken of the financial structure 
in each one of these cases. In two instances, where relatively large invest¬ 
ments had been made in fixed assets, it was found that such investment 
could not have been avoided. A minimum of such investment is necessary 
for producing a modern newspaper. Further, it is not possible to secure 
machinery tailored to suit the individual needs of a particular newspaper, 
and, moreover, if the paper is not to feel handicapped in production, it is 
always necessary to buy machinery for the next higher stage of circulation; 
so that during the period that such circulation is being built up, the machinery 
installed piay not be fully utilised. In one concern substantial advances had 
been made to employees on the managerial side who, in a number of cases, 
were also relations of the proprietor. This was not a satisfactory feature, 
particularly since the concern was depending on loans for its entire working 
capital. In another concern, we noticed that large investments had been 
made outside the business and that heavy loans had been raised for this 
purpose. The proprietors of the concern had obviously other interests out¬ 
side the conduct of the newspaper, and the newspaper concern was utilised 
for handling these transactions also. This too did not strike us as a satis¬ 
factory development. But on the whole, we did not find evidence of any 
appreciable degree of over-capitalisation as to affect adversely the em¬ 
ployees’ share of the profits, or the stability of the concern, although in one 
or two cases machinery might have been purchased on anticipations which 
could not have reasonably been expected to be realised- We may add that 
in two instances it appeared obvious that part of the resources belonging 
to the newspaper concerns or raised by way of loans by their concerns had 
been utilised for the personal requirements of the proprietors instead of for 
the development of the newspaper itself. 

116. Loans.—In connection with the extent of working capital obtained 
by way of loans, it had been mentioned to us that where such loans are 
excessive in proportion to the tptal capital, the fact of indebtedness might 
take away from the independent character of the paper, or render it suscep¬ 
tible to pressure from the sources from which such loans had been taken. 
Six concerns were specially mentioned as instances where the proportion of 
loan capital was excessive and might lead to external pressures b eing exer¬ 
cised on the papers concerned. A detailed study was, therefore, undertaken 
of the financial position of these six papers. The examination disclosed that 
five of them had run through their entire working capital by cumulative 
losses in the course of years of working, or had utilised all their capital for 
adding to their fixed assets. In either case, they depended solely on loans 
for day to day operation. In the sixth case, the paper was indebted even to 
the extent of its fixed capital since the losses had absorbed all the initial 
investment. In all these cases an examination of the sources of these loans 
revealed that substantial amounts had been taken from banks and in one case 
from an insurance company also. These loans were fully secured either 
against stocks of newsprint or against the fixed assets of the concern. Resort 
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to debenture capital was made only in exceptional cases. Some unsecured 
loans also formed a substantial portion of the total loan capital of these 
concerns but these loans had been obtained mostly from persons already 
having proprietorial interest in the newspaper undertaking or from other 
concerns in which such persons are financially interested. In view of the 
loans having been taken from the source of the original capital or from 
allied sources, it was considered that the possibility of external pressure, 
apart from the control of the proprietors themselves, did not arise. 

117. We have also examined the suggestion that the financial difficulties 
of newspapers which have had to raise loans in the market might have been 
due, at least in part, to the reluctance of the present proprietors of the 
newspapers to invest the additional capital required for their full develop¬ 
ment and operation. The detailed study of the loan capital in the concerns 
referred to earlier showed that unsecured loans had been obtained mostly 
from the same sources as the original capital. This does not indicate reluct¬ 
ance as such on the part of the proprietors to put in the additional amounts 
required by the concerns. It may, however, tend to show that the proprie¬ 
tors of private limited companies prefer to advance such additional funds 
as loans to the concern rather than invest them as regular capital. Loans 
would have a prior claim against the assets in the event of liquidation, and, 
where a paper is not prospering, we can understand it, if they prefer to find 
the money as loans rather than as additional capital. One anomalous case 
was, however, an instance of a flourishing newspaper where additional 
capital had been provided in the form of loans to,the concern. It was 
explained to us that the investment as loans represented amounts borrowed 
by the proprietors individually in their personal capacity from banks and 
other outsid# sources. Apparently, they preferred to limit their personal 
liability in respect of such amounts by advancing them as loans rather than 
as regular capital. Such considerations would also prevail, when require¬ 
ments of additional resources are obtained from other concerns (including 
public limited companies) in which the proprietors are partly interested. 
They might hesitate to commit the funds of a concern, which is not solely 
their own, to the fortunes of the newspaper in which they are interested. 
It seems to us that whether the additional funds are brought in as regular 
capital or as loan would not ba very significant for the healthy growth 
of the industry, so long as the interest on the loans does not cripple the 
resources of the newspaper concerned, and the fact of indebtedness does 
not lay the paper open to external influence. 

118. Newsprint Consumption.—The annual consumption of materials (mainly 
newsprint) is estimated at Rs. 4$ crores. Stocks of newsprint at the end of the 
accounting periods represent the average requirements for a little over 9 
months. These figures for consumption and stock are for 1951 when prices of 
newsprint were high and there was fear of scarcity in the market. Under more 
normal conditions, the rupee value of newsprint in stock or consumed during 
the year would have been substantially lower. The actual tonnage held in 
stock may also be much lower when supplies are more regular. The assur¬ 
ance of supplies at reasonable prices would permit of a reduction under 
normal conditions in the loan capital and burden of interest. 

119. Salaries and Wages. —The estimate of over Rs. 4 crores in respect of 
total salaries and wages paid in this industry is arrived at on the basis of 
the amounts debited in the profit and loss accounts. The estimate of about 
Rs. 85 lakhs in respect of salaries to the editorial staff has been arrived at 
on the basis of information given in the statements furnished .by news¬ 
papers. 
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120. Revenues.—The figures for the circulation revenue and the adver¬ 
tisement revenue has been arrived at after deduction of commission paid 
to selling agents or advertising agents, as the case may be. The net circula¬ 
tion revenue for the daily press is estimated at Rs. 6 crores and the adver¬ 
tisement revenue at about Rs. 5 crores. 

' 121. Capital Investment.—It would appear from the above tables that 
the industry as a whole is not unduly over-capitalised or under-capitalised 
with reference to its needs. The total amount of loans is not excessive in 
comparison with the capital investments. The bulk of it is by way of 
advances against stocks of newsprint, a commodity which is easily saleable, 
and the banks would not have much difficulty in assisting newspapers to 
hold necessary stocks. In any period when newsprint is in freer supply or 
prices are falling, it may be expected that the figure of such advances would 
go down. No doubt the amount of loans excluding normal business loans, 
such as bank advances is substantial. To the extent that long term capital 
has not been secured to cover this gap, it may be said that the newspaper 
industry is laying itself open to the exercise of pressure from the concerns 
from which such loans have been secured. 

122. To assess the prospects of fresh capital coming into the industry, 
we have examined the profit and loss position of the concerns classified 
according to each type of ownership. Table III gives the total number of 
units returning profits along with the total amount of profits earned by them 
and the percentage of circulation accounted for by such profit earning units 
to the total circulation of the units of that category. Similar information 
is given in respect of concerns returning losses. 


Table III 

Profit and loss position in 1951 according to the forms of ownership 


1 ! 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Nature of concern 

Total 
no- for 
which 
informa¬ 
tion is 
available 

No. of 
units 
return¬ 
ing 
profits 

Amount 
of profit 
earned 
(Rs. in 
lakhs) 

Percent¬ 
ages of 
total cir¬ 
culation 

No. of 
units re¬ 
turning 
losses 

Amount 
of loss I 
(Rs- in 
lakhs) | 

Percent¬ 
ages of 
total cir¬ 
culation 

I Public Ltd. Co. . 

32 

II 

8.75 

64 

21 

5-81 

36 

2 Private Ltd. Co. . 

27 

12 

17-97 

53 

15 

15-26 

47 

3 Partnership . 

17 

12 

3-13 

85 

5 

2-96 

15 

4 Individuals . 

35 

16 

1-75 

55 

19 

3-64 

45 

5 Trusts and Societies 

II 


3-99 

66 

4 

x -47 

34 

6 Others 

S 

■s 

•01 

18 

4 

•51 

82 

Total . 

127 

59 

35-6o 


68 

29-65 

42 


123. It would appear that while in each category of ownership, certain 
units have returned a profit, others have incurred losses which in some 
categories almost balance the profits earned. The industry taken as a whole 
has returned a profit of about 6 lakhs of rupees on a capital investment 
of about Rs. 7 crores, or less than 1 per cent, per annum. This does not 
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mean that the profit earning capacity of this industry is uniformly poor* 
It will be seen from Table IV below which covers all cases where informa¬ 
tion is available regarding both capital investment and profits earned, that 
among the concerns returning profits a good proportion is earning profits 
of over 10 per cent, on the capital invested. 

Table IV 

Return on Capital Invested 


Percentage of net profits to proprietory 

Number of concerns 

capital invested 


W 


More than io per oent. 

28 

More than 5 per cent and upto ro per cent. 

5 per cent ana under .... 

6 

13 

Total concerns returning profits 

47 


124. Since it generally takes a period of years for a paper to establish 
itself and commence earning profits, the figures above have been examined 
with reference to the number of years that the paper has been in pyiaton™. 
The figures are set out in Table V below. Where a newspaper is part of a 
group chain or combine in which the other units are older, the standing of 
the paper has been counted from the inception of the earliest unit. 

Table V 

Return on Capital Invested 


(Units classified according to years of operation) 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Inti 

Number of 

Number of 

Number of 



units 

units 

units 

,T .. . . « . 

Number ! 

profit of 

returning 
profit of 

returning 
profit of 

Units in operation for 

of 

5 per cent 

10 per cent. 

over 10 


units 

or below 

or above 

per- 



on capital 

5 per cent 

cent on 



invested 

on capital 

capital 




invested 

invested 

Less than 5 years 

8 

3 



Between 5 and 15 years . 

9 

3 

I 

4 

< 

Over 15 years 

30 

7 

4 

19 

Total 

47 

13 

6 

28 


125. The picture as whole does not reveal tempting prospects for the 
future investor looking only for safe and regular returns on his capital. 
The fact that such large investments have flowed into the industry in spite 
of this poor return may be attributed partly to the enthusiastic spirit of 
certain missionary workers who collected the necessary capital for the indus¬ 
try in the early days, and in greater part to the fact that a considerable 
proportion of the investments would have come from the profits earned 
in the industry itself specially during the war years when this industry 
enjoyed a boom. There is also the advent of a certain amount of fresh 
capital from persons anxious to wield influence in public affairs. The fact, 
however, would still remain that as an investment a new newspaper under¬ 
taking does not look very tempting. 
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128. Capital Requirements.—We have seen estimates of the capital re¬ 
quirements of daily newspapers of different sizes (vide Appendices V and 
XVIH) and have come to the conclusion that the provision required for 
meeting running losses during the period taken to establish the paper, would 
not be less than the figure of capital required for initial investment in 
machinery and equipment. As a cross check on this, we may take the 
average for the industry as a whole. Taking a typical case of a paper 
representing 1 per cent, of the whole industry, the total investment in 
machinery, equipment and paper is roughly Rs. 9J lakhs and the annual 
running budget is Rs. 11 lakhs. In the first year a newly started daily 
will not be able to secure much advertisements and the year’s deficit would 
roughly be taken at a figure little less than advertisement revenue, say, 
Rs. 4 lakhs, which, incidentally, would be equal to the annual expenditure 
on establishment. If this revenue takes four years to build up,(a very 
conservative estimate based on the actual experience of several papers in 
this country) and assuming a progressive reduction in losses, the paper 
might lose an amount well equal to the initial capital before turning the 
corner. Where a paper is started with arrangements for printing at an 
outside Press the initial capital required will be mainly to meet cumulative 
losses till the paper starts covering its expenditure. 

12t. Investment Prospects.—An established paper which has built up a 
circulation has a much better chance of earning a profit than a paper which 
has still to build up its own readership. It has been mentioned to us in 
evidence that when a losing paper is taken over by a new capitalist, what 
he buys is not the assets but the circulation which has been built up, at an 
investment perhaps higher than the value of the assets themselves. 

128. An examination has been made of the remunerative working of 
newspapers of different circulations on the basis of the returns submitted 
by the different concerns and is given below. This analysis takes into 
account only the concerns in respect of whom figures are available, but some 
of them own and operate more than one newspaper. In classifying the con¬ 
cerns, the combined circulation of all the newspapers published by them 
has been taken into account, i.e. a concern publishing one newspaper. of 
10,000 circulation, another of 6,000 circulation, and another of 20,000 would 
be included on the basis of the combined figure in the fourth category 
below: — 


Table VI 


Circulation and profit earnings 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Total circulation 

i 

No. of 
concerns 

No. of 
concerns 
making 
profit 

' 

Percen¬ 
tage of 

3 to 2 

Below 5,000 . 

42 

18 

43 

5 ,ooo— 15,000 . 

5° 

19 

38 

15 , 000 — 35,000 . 

22 

14 

64 

Over 35,000 . 

12 

1 

8 

1 

67 


47 


129. It will be seen from the above that papers which have reached 

some sort of equilibrium, whether in the “small paper” class (below 5,990) 
or in the “large paper” class (over 15,000) have shown a greater number 
of units earning profits. Even as between these two groups of very small 
and large papers, the latter show a higher percentage of units which are 
profitable in operation, while the former, including some papers in the 
initial stages of their life, shows a lower figure. Nor must it be forgotten 
that many of the smaller papers have been able to keep within their 
revenues only by grossly overworking and underpaying the staff. In the 
case of those other papers which are still in the stage of transition from a 
small paper to a large paper, the chances of their earning a profit are not 
great. • 

130. Capital has been attracted to this industry not so much as a source 
of safe investment and regular returns but for other reasons, some altruistic 
and some selfish. It seems to us therefore natural to expect the flow of 
additional capital to the present units would continue to depend far too 
much on such motives rather than on the security and remunerative charac¬ 
ter of the industry itself. We are suggesting elsewhere some measures for 
improving the profit-earning capacity and competitive ability of papers 
which at present are losing. In addition we consider that provision for 
regular ploughing back of a substantial part of the profits into the industry, 
either in the form of reserves or by way of augmenting the equity capital 
is essential in the interest of normal and healthy development of the press. 

131. Weeklies and other periodicals.—In the case of weeklies, we find 
that a good number do not own their own press. This reduces the amount 
of initial capital required for starting a weekly by limiting the investment 
called for to very little over the deficit in the earlier period. This deficit 
would also be very much -smaller than in the case of the daily papers 
because the strength of editorial staff is very much smaller and many 
successful periodicals are being run on the basis of contributions paid for 
ad hoc. Further, np payment need be made for services such as from news 
agencies or correspondents. They also sell at a higher price than daily 
papers of the same size. It is, therefore, such weeklies that offer larger 
scope for investment by the progressive section of the population interested 
in the diffusion of ideas but handicapped by limited resources. The fact 
that certain periodicals which started as weeklies have subsequently con¬ 
verted themselves into successful dailies is an encouraging aspect. 

132. A big section of the periodicals in existence today have been started 
more or less to find part-time employment for presses already installed 
for job or other printing. Many of these periodicals have now built up 
readership of their own and some have grown to the extent of taking over 
the press and even expanding it to meet their increasing work. The con¬ 
verse of starting a periodical and buying a press in the expectation of getting 
job-work to make it pay does not, however, appear to have been very 
successful. In consequence, it may be said that both in the case of papers 
which are printed outside and others which are printed at presses already 
in existence, the weekly or monthly periodical offers a fairly satisfactory 
investment and can, therefore, be expected to be able to attract the capital 
it requires for future expansion. But as would be evident from the fore¬ 
going, many of the weeklies are small undertakings representing very little 
investment of capital. Further, a large proportion are proprietorial under¬ 
takings as in the case of the smaller newspapers and do not appear to main¬ 
tain regular accounts in the usual form. Only a very small percentage 
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furnished us balance sheets. The profit and loss accounts, however, adequate 
for income-tax purposes, are not in sufficient detail to permit of a study. 
The figures supplied by a handful of weeklies and other periodicals would 
not by themselves give a proper indication of the financial investment and 
turnover for this section of the Press. An examination of the finances of the 
periodical press, in the same manner as for the daily press, could not 
therefore be undertaken. 



CHAPTER IV 


ECONOMICS OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS 

133. Elements that go into the cost of production.—The cost of production 
of a newspaper depends on various factors. The main items that constitute 
the cost, have been classified by us as under: — 

(1) Cost of services: Under this head we have included all the expenses 
incurred for procuring the reading matter that goes into a newspaper. This 
material is obtained by subscribing to News Agencies and by appointing 
reporters and correspondents in the place of publication as well as outside. 
Contributions from other journalists and writers are also accepted. Pay¬ 
ments made for all these services form the cost of services. The expendi¬ 
ture on this item would depend on the size and quality of the paper. A 
paper of large size would have to subscribe to the higher class of service 
of the News Agencies, which gives the news in full detail, whereas a paper 
of small size may be able to do with a lower class of service which gives 
the important news in a condensed form. A paper which strives to give 
its readers exclusive reports and special reviews of happenings will have 
to employ a large number of correspondents and reporters, specialising in 
various fields such as foreign affairs, commerce, sports, etc. and to send them 
all over the country or the world, while another which depends mainly on 
agency services manages without such correspondents. 

(2) Editorial costs: After the material has been collected, items for pub¬ 
lication will have to be selected, condensed and in some cases re-written. 
Leading articles as well as special columns have to be written. Then the 
reading matter and the advertisements are to be arranged to make up the 
different pages of a newspaper. This work is done by the editorial staff, 
and their remuneration has been classified as the editorial costs. The expen¬ 
diture on this item would naturally depend on the size and quality of the 
paper, and the number of specialists on different subjects that are employed. 

(3) Cost of Materials: The cost of newsprint and ink would, form the 
bulk of the cost of materials, and expenditure would depend on the size 
and number of pages as well as the total number of copies printed. 

(4) Composing and Printing Costs: Composing and printing form the 
mechanical part of newspaper production. The contents of each page have 
to be made up, in type-metal, on the lines decided by the editorial staff 
(Composing) and a number of impressions have to be taken of this metal 
page on newsprint (Printing). 

Three methods of composing are used in Indian newspapers: — 

(a) Machine composition: The work of composing is done by machine, 
the operator having only to press the appropriate keys on a 
machine, which ultimately casts the type of each letter from 
lead alloy and sets them into lines of matter. They are then 
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made up into pages, and in the case of stereo printing, recast in 
the form of a complete page, 

(b) Hand composition: The work of setting up in type is done by hand 

from a large stock of types of various letters. Sometimes, 
stereo-plates are cast from hand composed material. 

(c) Manuscript composition: The whole page is written out by hand 

on a special paper with a special ink and transferred to a 
metal plate or stone. 

There are three methods of printing according to the type of machinery 
used and these are as under: — 

(a) Stereo Rotary Printing: The Stereo Rotary Press is a high speed 

machine capable of printing upto 60,000 copies per hour, and is 
therefore specially suited for a newspaper production. A 
papiermache impression is taken from the metal page and bent 
into an arc of a circle. From it are cast curved metal stereo¬ 
type plates which are clamped round the rollers of the Press. 
Paper in the form of a roll, is fed in from one end and on the 
other side the newspaper comes out automatically cut, folded 
counted and ready to be packed and despatched. 

(b) Flat-bed machines: The flat-bed machine is the ordinary printing 

machine used by the presses for job-work. In this case copies 
are taken by pressing cat sheets of paper against the inked 
metal page. The speed of printing does not exceed 2,000 copies 
per hour. For newspaper work, other machines are sometimes 
used which can handle paper in large rolls. These machines 
can turn out up to 6,000 :opies per hour. 

(c) Litho Printing: This method is used by newspapers employing 

the manuscript method of composition and involves the use of 
the machines of the types already described with the additional 
equipment for handling the plate from which copies are taken. 

English papers use machine composition to a considerable extent, while 
the majority of the Indian language papers rely on hand composition. In 
Urdu papers, composition is done by manuscript. Machine composition 
naturally requires more capital outlay, but is more efficient and saves time. 

Most qf the Metropolitan, Provincial and even some District newspapers 
having a substantial circulation print on Stereo Rotary presses. It is essen¬ 
tial for a newspaper to shorten the time spent on printing as much as possi¬ 
ble so that it can give its readers the latest news, and only the Stereo Rotary 
is suitable for this purpose where the circulation is large. Most District 
papers and even some of the small papers at Metropolitan and Provincial 
centres are produced on flat-bed machines which require much less capital 
outlay than a Stereo Rotary. Urdu papers are printed on Litho Printing 
machines. 

The composing and printing costs would naturally depend on the methods 
used and on the capital outlay which would affect the depreciation and 
interest charges. Some papers, specially in Urdu, get the printing done at 
outside presses catering for job-work. But as time is an essential factor, it 
is generally the practice for a paper of fair circulation to own its press. 
Under the head of composing and printing costs we have included all items 
of “factory costs” including cost of proof-reading, but excluding distribution 
costs. 
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(5) Distribution costs: The expenses of packing and delivering the 
newspaper to the Agents by rail, road or air and to subscribers by post, form 
the distribution costs. These naturally depend on the spread of circulation 
of the paper. 

(6) Managerial costs: The remuneration paid to Managerial and General 
establishment forms the Managerial costs. 

(7) General Overheads: The other sundry expenses such as rent, postage 
etc. would form the general overhead costs of a newspaper. This item as 
well as the previous one would depend on the size of the unit and its 
organisational set up. 

(8) Depreciation: The amount of depreciation would mainly depend on 
the type of composing and printing machinery used as well as on the value 
of other assets such as building, furniture, lorries etc. 

134. Variations in Production Costs.—It would appear from the foregoing 
that the cost of production varies from paper to paper and would depend 
on the size, quality, method of composing and printing and general organi¬ 
sational set-up. The location and the general wage level also affect the 
cost. For any given set of conditions the cost per copy depends very 
markedly on circulation. Except for newsprint and ink, the elements that 
contribute to the production cost do not increase proportionately with increase 
in circulation. Thus large circulations progressively reduce the cost of pro¬ 
duction of a copy of newspaper. 

135. There are considerable differences in the cost of production as 
between English Dailies and Indian Language Dailies. These are due in 
part to the difference in language. For instance, the amount of editorial 
matter that a page of English paper can carry, is much greater than the 
amount of similar material that can be carried in an Indian language paper 
of the same size. This is due to the difference in the size of the characters 
as normally used for printing. The characters used for English are much 
smaller and therefore permit the printing of up to 1,400 words per column 
as against about half of that number in Bengali and about a third or less 
in Oriya. The volume of editorial matter carried in Indian language papers 
is less, though all the material received has to be processed or prepared 
in original by the staff. The majority of English papers have more pages 
than the papers in Indian languages and this factor affects the cost of pro¬ 
duction. Another factor conducive to lower expenses in the case of Indian 
language papers is that lower salaries are paid on the average for the edito¬ 
rial -and other staff. This arises partly from the greater availability of 
personnel knowing Indian languages but in a large measure it is due to the 
fact that the standard of proficieny in particular languages that obtains 
today is lower than the standard of proficiency demanded in the case of 
English. On the other hand there are certain factors which tend to make 
the cost of production of Indian language papers more than that of English 
language papers. One is the comparatively lower output of the composing 
room staff. In the case of hand composing, this is due to the much larger 
number of characters a compositor has to utilise, and the time taken to 
compose a column is much greater than in the case of English even allowing 
for the larger characters. In the case of machine composition also a similar 
disparity exists. This may be due to the lack of proficiency of the operating 
staff or inefficiency of the type-setting machines for the Indian languages. 
In the case of printing costs, there are no very great differences as between 
English and Indian languages. It would appear that for reasons mentioned 
above, the cost of production of Indian language papers is lower than that of 
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the English papers. An improvement in their standard of production and pay¬ 
ment of better wages to employees might lead to an increase in the cost 
of production, but as long as there are no very great improvements in typo¬ 
graphy leading to higher space utilisation in the case of Indian language 
newspapers, there is no reason to anticipate any substantial rise in the cost 
of production of Indian language newspapers to bring them within compar¬ 
able range of English newspapers. 


136. The District papers have generally a lower cost of production than 
Metropolitan papers due to their lower Service cost, use of Flat-bed 
machines for printing and lower wage level, but their low circulations tend 
to increase the relative cost of production per copy. The provincial papers 
who have to compete with Metropolitan papers in services and printing 
have often a higher cost of production per copy than their Metropolitan 
competitors as the latter get the advantage of their high circulations, and 
of group economies referred to later in this Chapter. 


137. We have examined in detail the breakdown of cost in respect of 30 
dailies for the year 1951 and the results are given in Appendix XIX. The 
items vary widely from paper to paper, and the total figures for some English 
and Indian language papers are given below, as well as the average inci¬ 
dence of each item In the total cost. 

Table I 

Breakdown of costs of production 


English Papers , Indian Language 
(9 papers, total cir- Papers 

culation 4,02,000) (21 papers, total cir- 

1 culation 4,22,000) 


Services 

Editorial 

Materials 

Composing, printing 
Distribution . 
Management . 
Overheads 
Depreciation 


Total 


Rs. 

(thousands)' 

Per cent 
of 
total 

! Rs. 

(thousands) 

Per cent 
of 

total 

32=39 

10% 

ii ,47 

6% 

33,21 

10% 

13,77 

7% 

1,05,43 

32% 

90,68 

45% 

57,55 

18% 

30,96 

15% 

29,02 

9% 

18,50 

9% 

28,49 

9% 

10,59 

5% 

25,83 

8% 

16,44 

8% 

12,37 

4% 

9,78 

5% 


3,24,29 100% 2,02,19 100% 


138. It would be seen that the cost of production of the Indian language 
paper is lower in terms of actual expenditure in spite of the fact that more 
newspapers have been included in that category. The expenditure on 
services and on editorial staff can normally be expected to be higher where 
a large number of papers are counted, than when a small number are 
included in the calculations, because separate staff would have to be engaged 
for each paper, separate subscriptions paid to the news agencies, and so on. 
The expenditure of the Indian language papers under these heads should 
therefore be higher, because 21 papers have been considered, and that of the 
English papers lower because only 9 papers have been considered. Actually 
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the Indian language papers are spending much less. If we take the expendi¬ 
ture on newsprint as proportional to the number of pages printed, the Indian 
language papers printed roughly 80 per cent, of the pages of the English 
papers. If editorial and service costs are proportional to the number of 
pages, then the Indian language papers should have spent 80 per cent, of 
what the English papers spent, but they have actually spent less than 40 per 
cent. As a result of the low expenditure on these important items, the cost 
of newsprint figures is a much higher percentage in the case of Indian 
language papers than in English papers. 

130. Newsprint costs.—The above analysis refers to the year 1951 when 
newsprint prices were very high. In normal times the cost of materials is 
expected to be a smaller proportion of the total cost of production. News¬ 
print is one of the commodities in which world conditions determine prices. 
India is a comparatively small consumer of newsprint and cannot hope to 
influence prices in any way. The present price of newsprint is about four 
times the price in September 1939. This does not compare unfavourably 
with prices of other semi-manufactured raw materials. On the other hand 
the wage level which affects the other items of cost of newspapers has not 
risen in the same proportion. It is inevitable therefore that the cost of 
newsprint is a bigger fraction of the total cost of production and that 
fluctuations in the price affect the return from newspapers to a greater 
extent than formerly. 

140. While examining the expenditure on newsprint we found that the 
prices at which newsprint was purchased by different concerns in 1951 varied 
within wide limits. 

Table II 
Year 1951 

Concern Price of Newsprint j 



per ton 

Rs. 

j Source 

i 

A ... . 

909 

Imported 

B ... . 

1,050 

9t 

C 

880 

j y 

D 

1,358 


E 

1,409 

t > 

Locally purchased 

F . . 

1,592 


G ... 851 


141. It may be that some small part of these variations in prices is due 
to differences in quality of the paper but the large differences are perhaps 
due to the source of supply, European or North American, and the large 
fluctuations in the former case. The difference in rates between local 
purchases and direct imports is however substantial. Therefore, there may 
be some room for economy in the cost of production if some arrangements 
can be made for smaller newspapers, who cannot import their individual 
requirements, to import in bulk and distribute the supplies to them. Our 
recommendations in this regard are given in Chapter VI. 

142. It is interesting to compare the breakdown of the cost of papers in 
our country with that in United Kingdom (as given on page 82 of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on the Press). It will be seen that United Kingdom 
papers spend slightly more on services and editing than on newsprint, while 
our papers have to spend a large portion of total expenditure on newsprint 
and much less on services and editorial charges. 
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143. Other factors.—It has been represented to us that some Managements 
of the papers have followed certain practices that have increased the cost 
of production and thus reduced the profit available for distribution as bonus. 
The methods are mainly: 

1. To employ a number of persons (mostly relations of the employer) 

on high salaries. In some cases an excessive number of such- 
posts are created on the managerial side and the resources of 
the concerns are thus drained away. 

2. To pay excessive commission to concerns in which the main share¬ 

holders or directors are interested. These payments may be by 
way of commission for the purchase of newsprint, for acting as 
Sole Selling-Agents, Sole Advertising-Agents or Managing- 
Agents, and sometimes even without any business justification. 

144. We have examined the specific cases which were cited to us and in 
some of them we have noticed that one or more of the above practices have 
prevailed. We have referred, for instance, in Chapter III to a concern which 
has made advances of substantial sums to members of the staff who were 
relatives of the proprietors. These same people, both men and women, are 
also in receipt of regular monthly salaries, being shown against what 
appeared to be supernumerary posts in the managerial section. In the case 
of another combine which publishes three papers from one centre, members 
of the family, in addition to the large salaries that they drew, derived large 
benefits by way of commission on supplies of newsprint and on sales of 
copies, with the result that the combine is showing a substantial loss on 
working, while but for these inroads on its finances, it would have shown 
a fair profit. Another group had been paying a heavy commission to its 
sole advertising agent; when later it terminated the arrangement and took 
advertisements directly, its expenditure on this account had been cut by 
half from the former figure. Such practices work to the detriment of the 
development of the industry and creation of good-will among the employees. 

145. Sources of revenue.—The main sources of revenue of a newspaper 
are from sale of newspaper and advertisements. Apart from these some 
papers receive revenue from job-work and the conduct of competitions with 
money-prizes. The receipts from the sale of the copies of newspapers and 
periodicals depend on the number of copies sold, the retail selling price per 
copy and commission paid to Sales Agents. In the case of weeklies and 
periodicals, sales to subscribers form a substantial portion of revenue; here no 
commission to agents is required to be paid but postage expenses are incur¬ 
red. In the case of dailies, sales to subscribers are insignificant and the bulk 
of the sales is effected through the Agents. 


146. Pricing Policy.—The publisher’s estimate, or guess, about what 
readers can pay appears to be major factor in fixing the selling prices 
generally. The number of papers and their circulation, classified according 
to the retail selling prices of dailies for each language, is given in Appendix 
XX. In Indian languages, the bulk of the papers are selling at one anna 
per copy. In some languages, specially in Bengali, Gujarati and Hindi, there 
are some papers sold at higher prices such as 0-1-6, 0-2-0 and 0-2-6, while 
in Malayalam a number of papers are sold at 0-1-3. There are Kannada 
dailies which are sold at 0-0-6 but a number of them are evening papers 
Urdu has a large number of papers sold at 0-2-0. Among English papers 
there is a good number sold at 0-2-6, 0-2-0 and 0-1-6, while the papers sold 
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at 0-1-0 are very few. It would therefore be safe to conclude that the 
English papers are read by a comparatively richer class of people. An 
abstract comparing English papers with Indian language papers is given in 
the following table: — 

Table III 

Number of Daily Papers sold at different retail prices 


Retail Selling Price per copy 

Numb 

er of papers 


English 

Other 

languages 

Total 

-/3/- . 


i 

I 

-/a/6 . 

9 

7 

16 

-l2j- . . . 

14 

41 

55 

-/I/6. 

6 

43 

49 

-/i/3 ... . 


18 

18 

-Ill . 

IO 

91 

IOI 

-1-19 . 


2 

2 

-1-16 . 


21 

21 

-1-13 . 


12 

12 


39* 

236* 

_ 27 S*_ 


(♦Each publication has been counted as one paper, e.g. Times of India, 
Bombay and Delhi, have been counted as two separate papers.l 

Table IV 

Number of copies of Daily Papers sold at different retail prices 


Retail selling price per copy 


Copies sold '.in thouands) 


English 

Other 

languages 

Total 


8 

8 

3,32 

2,40 

5,72 

2,13 

2,95 

5,08 

1,06 

2,90 

3,96 


1,63 

1,63 

43 

7,05 

7,48 


2 

2 


47 

47 


15 

15 

6,94* 

17,65* 

24,59* 


-/ 3 /- 
•26 

-M- 

-/i/6 
-/i/3 
-/!/- 
-7-/9 
- 1-16 
-hi 3 


(‘Covers over 96 per cent, of total estimated circulation.) 

147. The selling price is also affected by the extent to which a paper 
depends on circulation revenue for meeting its budget. The advertisement 
revenue of Malayalam papers is lower than of other Indian language papers 
and so they fix their prices a little higher than papers in the other languages. 
In the case of many Urdu papers also, a similar condition prevails. 


148. The extent of competition among the papers, and the existence of 
local agreements between publishers are also two other factors determining 
the selling price. Thus among English papers we find that generally the 
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provincial papers are priced a little less than the Metropolitan papers with 
which they have to compete. Even in Bombay and Madras it will be found 
that the English papers ranking second and third in circulation 
sell at lower prices than the paper with top circulation. The prices 
of some papers have been reduced after the newsprint control 
order was lifted in September 1952. In Ahmedabad Sandesh and Gujarati 
Samachar which were being sold for 0-2-0 reduced their price to 0-1-6 
when they faced competition of a newly started paper ‘Jansatta’ priced 0-1-0. 
We understand that in U.P. some papers were able to maintain their selling 
prices at a satisfactory level by common agreement. 

149. We find higher priced papers more common in Metropolitan towns 
than in Provincial or District towns. This is partly because readers in 
Metropolitan towns can afford to pay more and partly because they expect 
better services from their paper (e.g. commercial and other specialised 
news'). The provincial papers stand midway between Metropolitan and 
District papers in this respect. In Marathi, Tamil and Telugu r the papers 
in all the towns Metropolitan, Provincial and District have practically levelled 
down their prices to 0-1-0. 

150. Advertisement Revenue.—Advertisement revenue depends on the 
space the paper is able to sell to advertisers and the rate it is able to charge 
for this space. All the amounts billed to advertisers cannot be accounted 
as revenue, since the papers have also to pay commission to the Advertising 
Agencies and canvassers and have also to keep some staff of their own for 
securing advertisements. The rate per column-inch of space that it is able 
to charge would be more for higher circulation and it would also depend 
on the purchasing power of the readers. We shall consider all these aspects 
of advertisements in detail in a later Chapter and would restrict ourselves 
here to a general discussion of advertisement revenue. 

151. We have examined the amount of advertisement revenue obtained 
by the dailies per copy per annum, as accounted in the returns submitted 
to us. A table showing the distribution of advertisement revenue among the 
papers of different circulation ranges, separately for English and Indian 
language papers, is given in Appendix XXI. It would appear that the 
amount of advertisement revenue per copy obtained varies within a very 
wide range. An abstract of the figures is given in the following table: — 

Table V 


Advertisement Revenue of Daily Papers per copy sold per annum 


Advertisement Revenue 

Number of Dailies 1 

English 

Total 

Other ' 
languages : 

Under and upto Rs. 5/- . 

.. 

17 1 17 

Over Rs. 5/- and upto Rs. 10/- .... 


19 j 19 

Over Rs. 10/- and upto Rs. 15/- .... 


23 ! 23 

Over Rs. 15/-and upto Rs. 25/- .... 

3 

29 ; 32 

Over Rs. 25/- and upto Rs. 40/- .... 

8 

12 1 20 

Over Rs. 40/- and up to Rs. 60/- .... 

7 

2 | 9 

Over Rs. 60/- and upto Rs. 80/- .... 

3 

.. ! 3 


” 

i 

102 123 

1 
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The circulation of a paper and its location, i.e., metropolitan, provincial 
or district town does not appear to affect the revenue obtained per copy 
to the extent that may be expected. The reason is that even though smaller 
and district papers get a lesser volume of advertisement, they are able to 
make good the deficiency by charging comparatively higher rates per mille. 
The relative standing and ranking of circulation however materially affects 
the advertisement revenue. A well established paper of long standing is 
naturally considered a better advertisement medium than a newly started 
venture. Advertisers with limited budgets can advertise only in a few 
papers that claim to reach the desired area or readership. In such a case, 
only the top ranking paper and to some extent the next are likely to get 
advertisements from them. This is also true of classified advertisements. 
Thus relative ranking in circulation has a great effect on the advertisement 
revenue. 


152. We have examined some of the morning papers in the important 
languages and the average amount of advertisement revenue per copy 
obtained by these papers during the year 1951 are as under: — 


Table VI 

Average revenue per copy per annum 


English . 

Hindi 

Bengali 

Gujarati 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

Marathi 

Tamil 

Telugu . 

Urdu 


Rs. | 

Average 

for 

papers 

' 47 ; 

22 

i 14 1 

28 

14 1 

5 

26 ; 

12 

13 

5 

5 i 

15 

ii ! 

13 

j 4 : 

6 

13 

3 

16 

14 


153. There is a great disparity in advertisement revenue per copy between 
English and Indian language papers. We are examining this point at greater 
length in Chapter V. The advertisement revenue of other languages does 
not show much variation except Gujarati and Malayalam. The industrial 
and commercial prosperity of the region where Gujarati papers are published 
appears to be a factor favourable to Gujarati papers. In the case of 
Malayalam the growth of the press has outpaced the industrial and com¬ 
mercial progress of the region, so that the total advertisement budget of 
the region, which is not large, appears to have been distributed over a large 
number of papers and the advertisement revenue per copy obtained by each 
paper is much lower than in papers in other languages. 


Job-work.—The extent to which job work plays a part in the financial^ 
structure of a newspaper is dependent upon the nature of the organisation 
and the place where it is located. Small papers in District towns do not 
have the same opportunities for building up business in job work as big 
papers at the Metropolitan Centres but even in the latter case, it is reported 
that more and more of the remunerative items of job work are going to 
specialised presses and the biggest job press in the country belonging to a 
leading newspaper is losing on this side of the business. 
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154. Though a number of newspapers have stated that they undertake 
job-work, this has served as an important source of revenue only in a very 
few cases. (It may be noted that the newsprint Stereo Rotary Press is 
suited only for printing newspapers and periodicals.) Undertaking of job- 
work would in no way be helpful to the conduct of newspapers unless the 
job-work by itself is paying. 

155. Competitions.—Crosswords and similar competitions did form an 
important source of revenue in. the case of a very few periodicals in the 
past but now they appear to serve more as a means of promoting circulation 
than a source of revenue, and are conducted for this purpose even if they 
are not returning direct profits. 

156. Donations.—In their early stages some of the important papers did 
receive support from the public in the form of donations to assist them in 
fighting for the national cause, but now there are only a few instances of 
papers receiving donations, and these are religious missionary enterprises 
generally. The papers of one political party are however supported largely 
by such donations. 

157. Balance between circulation and advertisement revenue.—As has 
been discussed earlier the sale of copies and the booking of advertisements 
are the two main sources of revenues for a newspaper undertaking. The 
circulation revenue alone is not able to cover the cost of production and a 
newspaper has to rely on advertisement revenue for making both ends meet. 
On the other hand to the extent that a paper can get more advertisement 
revenue, it can afford to reduce its price or improve its news and features 
thus giving a better service to the readers at a cheaper rate. It is not 
possible for a newspaper to have an unlimited amount of advertisement 
revenue. If the total space occupied by advertisement is excessive, there is 
reduction in the attention that it gets from the readers and thus the 
advertisers fail to get a fair return for the amount spent. On the basis of 
evidence tendered to us by various parties we consider that the advertise¬ 
ments should not occupy more than 40 per cent, of the total space of a news¬ 
paper, so that both the readers and advertisers get a fair return. 


158. The cost of production as well as the circulation revenue being more 
or less rigid for a newspaper in a particular set-up, it looks to advertisement 
revenue for paying its way and for making profits. This has tempted news¬ 
papers to follow unhealthy practices in order to get more advertisement 
revenue. Greater dependence on advertisement revenue exposes a news¬ 
paper to pressure from advertisers. A proper balance between circulation 
and advertisement revenue is essential not only from the point of view of 
economic stability of the paper but also of healthy journalism. 

159. Taking the daily papers as a whole the total circulation revenue is 
estimated at Rs. 6 crores and advertisement revenue at Rs. 5 crores and 
this gives the. ratio of 6 to 5 or 55 per cent, to 45 per cent, between the 
circulation and advertisement revenue. The actual ratio for individual 
papers varies within a very wide range. We have examined this ratio in 
respect of 127 morning Dailies and the results obtained have been shown 
on a tabular form in Appendix XXII. An abstract is given below. The 
table indicates in each case the proportion that the advertisement revenue 
bears to the total revenue. 
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Table VII 

Proportion of Advertising Revenue Daily Newspapers —1951 


I 

a 

3 

4 


Number of Dailies 


Percentage of Advertisement Revenue to total Revenue 

— - 


Total 


English 

Other 




languages 


Below and r upto 15 % . . . • 


6 

6 

Over 15 % and upto 20 % ..... 


7 

7 

Over 20 % and upto 25 % 


9 

9 

Over 25 % and upto 30 % ..... 


10 

10 

Over 30 % and upto 35 %. 


II 

II 

Over 35 % and upto 40 %. 

2 

14 

16 

Over 40 % and upto 45 % 

3 

16 

19 

Over 45 % and upto 50 %. 

3 

II 

14 

Over 50 % and upto 55 % ..... 

3 

6 

9 

Over 55 % and upto 60 %. 

3 

5 

8 

Over 60 % and upto 65 % ..... 

5 

4 

9 

Over 65 %. 

3 

6 

9 


22 

105 

127 ? 


160. In working out the proportions only the revenue from the paper 
has been taken into account, and revenue from any other source such as 
rent, job-work or crossword puzzles has been excluded. It would be seen 
therefrom that there are some papers where the advertisement revenue is 
less than 15 per cent, of the total revenue. Generally, papers in English 
language earn more from advertisement revenue than circulation revenue 
while the reverse is the case in respect of Indian language papers. This 
ratio is affected more or less by general factors such as the purchasing power 
of the readers and the amount of competition in the area. It has already 
been mentioned that Malayalam and Urdu papers do not depend on 
advertisement revenue to the same extent as papers in other Indian languages, 
since they sell their copies at a higher price. In Gujarati dailies, though the 
advertisement revenue per copy is higher than in other Indian languages, 
the papers are also able to get a better price per copy, and consequently 
the ratio of advertisement revenue to circulation revenue is of the same 
order. 

161. In view of the large variations in the economic structure of the 
newspapers, their capital outlay, the cost of production and ability to obtain 
circulation and advertisement revenues, it is not possible for us to prescribe 
any ideal ratio between the circulation and advertisement revenue, which 
would be desirable from the point of view of healthy growth of journalism. 
If the expansion of newspaper readership takes place at a faster rate than 
the increase in the commercial and industrial activity as is very likely with 
the rapid spread of education, we expect a further fall in the advertisement 
revenue per copy as has been observed in the case of Malayalam dailies. 
We therefore feel that any step that may help newspapers to be less 
dependent on advertisement revenue would be be welcome. It has been 
suggested to us that a price-page schedule would be one such measure 
as it would make it possible for the papers to increase their selling prices 
and thus expand their circulation revenue. If an increase in selling prices 
is not considered desirable, they could effect a saving in the cost of production 
by reducing the number of pages. 












162. Circulation.—Circulation is the key to the economic success of a 
newspaper. An increase in circulation reduces the cost of production per 
copy and thereby increases the nett return and it also increases the advertise¬ 
ment revenue by giving the paper standing and relative ranking, as well as 
by permitting an increase in the rates. Every newspaper therefore strives 
to increase its circulation by adopting various means of competing with the 
-other newspapers. 

103. The time factor.—Time is a very decisive factor in competition. In 
the chapter dealing with competition and monopolies we are discussing how 
the time factor affects the circulation of various papers and how the means 
of communication and railway timings have played a part in this connection. 
We might refer here to the relative circulation of the Tribune published 
from Ambala and Hindustan Times published in Delhi, in Jammu and 
Srinagar. During one period the Tribune sold only 90 copies in Jammu 
and 50 copies in Srinagar, whereas the Hindustan Times was able to ‘sell 
327 and 367 copies respectively in these towns. The Delhi paper could travel 
to Jammu and Srinagar directly by air, reaching Jammu by 11 a.m. and 
Srinagar by midday. The Ambala paper had to be sent to Delhi to catch 
the plane or travel by rail to Pathankot and then by road to Jammu and 
Srinagar. As a result the Ambala paper which, when it was at Lahore and 
in direct rail contact with Jammu, had a big circulation in that area, had 
lost ground to the Delhi paper which can get quickly by air to the readers. 
Generally it may be said tihat the papers published at Metropolitan centres 
are in a favourable position in this respect because these centres are very 
well connected by rail, road and air with the surrounding places and the 
transport timings are also convenient at such centres. The District papers 
would naturally be affected by the timings of road transport connecting the 
district centres with the surrounding taluka towns. As in many States road 
transport has been or is being nationalised, it will be possible for the 
authorities to consider the needs of such newspapers while fixing the timings 


164. Selling prices.—The selling price of a paper would naturally have 
an important effect on its circulation. In this connection we have examined 
the effect of price-cuts adopted by two English papers at Bombay on the 
circulation of those two papers as well as of the leading paper which did 
not reduce its price. Prior to 27th October 1952 Times of India which had 
the highest circulation at Bombay was being sold at 0-2-6 while Free Press 
Journal and National Standard which rank next in circulation were being 
sold for 0-2-0. On 27th October 1952 Free Press Journal reduced its price 
to 0-1-0 and within a year had claimed to have doubled its circulation. On 
1st July 1953 the National Standard was converted into a Bombay edition 
of Indian Express with a selling price of 0-1-6. Within six months it too 
claimed to have doubled its circulation (the figures of circulation of these 
papers during this period have been referred to in Chapter II). During 
this period the Times of India which did not reduce its selling price continued 
to retain its readership. Thus it would appear that Free Press Journal and 
Indian Express by reducing their price have been able to tap new readership 
which was latent in the market but which could not pay the higher prices 
prevailing earlier. Where however the prices of newspapers are substantially 
different, there is usually a marked difference in the standards of production 
and in the services offered, and generally speaking such papers would be 
catering to the needs of different classes of readers. 
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165. There is another instance illustrating the effect of selling price on 
the circulation. The two leading Tamil papers Swadesamitran and Dinamani 
in Madras, anticipating towards the end of 1950 a steep rise in the price of 
newsprint, came to an understanding and raised the price of their papers 
from 0-1-0 to 0-1-6. (These papers normally carried' 30 ta 36 pages per 
week). The increase in price from 0-1-0 per copy to 0-1-6 was brought into- 
effect from 1st January 1951. The result was a drastic fall in circulation 
in both their cases. Subsequently in view of this fall in circulation they 
agreed to reduce their prices to the old figure. While the original fall in 
circulation came about in three months duration one paper took more than 
9 months to recover its old circulation while the other had not done so. The 
relevant figures of circulation are as under:— 

Table VIII 


Circulation on the date of increasing price (1-1-51) 

Circulation on 1-4-51 when prize was reduced to the original level 
Circulation in January 1952 ....... 

Circulation in January 1953 ....... 


i 

Dinamani 

Swadesa¬ 


mitran 

67,950 

5 i, 2 i 

51,860 

33,97 

66,703 

• 39,998 

67,634 

40,343 


It may be mentioned in this connection that the circulation of a competing, 
paper, Thanthi (published from Madras and Madurai) did not rise during 
the three months when the two leading papers had increased the price, 
(it had actually gone down slightly from 21,000 to 19,000) nor did it fall 
when the prices of the leading papers were lowered again. The conclusion 
therefore appears to be that over 33,000 readers had stopped taking any 
papers because the price had been raised; apparently some readers had 
learned to club their newspaper requirements and to be content with one 
copy for many readers. The period examined coincided with an accentuation 
of drought conditions in Tamil Nad; a certain fall in circulation all round 
can be attributed to these conditions. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
a change in price did have a profound effect on the circulation of those two- 
papers. 


166. News agents.—The news agent forms an important link between 
newspaper producer and the reader, for it is he who actually distributes the 
paper. He is paid a commission for selling the newspaper, the rate varying - 
from 25 per cent, to 66 per cent., the usual rate being 25 to 33 1/3 per cent. 
Many papers in order to boost their circulation offer a large commission 
to the agents. Even some of the leading Metropolitan papers are offering 
commission between 40 per cent, and 50 per cent, to the agents. Incidentally, 
these papers belong to combines and chains. As a result the Provincial 
papers which compete with these papers, have also to offer large commission- 
to the agents. One such paper at Calcutta allows the moffusil agents to 
sell copies at a lesser retail price than that marked on the paper though in 
Calcutta City itself it is sold at the marked retail price. We have also- 
noticed that one of the provincial papers offers special rates of commission 
to agents at four different towns where it feels the competition from 
Metropolitan papers. 


167. It has been stated before us that apart from the payment of high 
commission, certain papers with large financial resources do not hesitate to 
use underhand methods to eliminate a rival. One of such methods is to- 
dump on the news agents a large number of copies at a special concession 
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rate, in order to induce the agents to sell these instead of other papers 
which they formerly used to supply to their customers. Another method 
which has been alleged is to carry on consistent propaganda, through the 
news agents, to the effect that the particular rival whom they want to kill 
has not appeared on certain dates, or has been irregular in publication, or 
even that it has closed down. This had the effect of making even loyal 
subscribers change to other papers in the belief that their favourite paper 
is in difficulties and cannot be depended upon for regular appearance. The 
news agents helped the newspaper to play this game because of the copies 
which they got at special concession rates. 

168. We consider that the range of commission that should be paid to 
news agents should be narrowed down, say between 25 and 33 1/3 per cent. 
Any payment of commission above this rate as well as the payme/it of 
special commissions or other inducements to news agents or allowing them 
to sell the papers at reduced prices should be considered unfair practices. 
They not only give an advantage to papers with large financial resources 
but they are unfair to readers also, in as much as the readers could have 
got the paper at a lower price but for this large amount going into the 
agent’s pocket. 

169. Number of pages.—Another method of competition is to give better, 
more varied and specialised coverage. This method of competition is 
healthy so far as it strives to give better service and news coverage. Merely 
giving the buyer a large number of pages containing news which otherwise 
would have been condensed or eliminated would not increase the standard 
of service, but on the other hand would give an unfair advantage, in competi¬ 
tion, to those papers which have higher financial resources. We have 
examined this point in detail and we feel that after the withdrawal of price 
page control order in 1952. there has been a marked tendency to increase 
the number of pages, particularly noticed in the case of Metropolitan papers 
belonging to combines, chains, groups and multiple units. Though a part 
of the increase appears to be legitimate (as a result of free availability of 
newsprint at lower prices! most of it appears to be due to the intention 
of using it as a means of competition. It is interesting to find that a Multiple 
Unit paper is printing more pages at Delhi, where competition is keen, than 
at their other centre. Such competition has been reported also among some 
District papers. Competition based on the number of pages is bound to be 
unfavourable to Provincial and District papers which are small and have 
limited financial resources. We. therefore, think that enforcement of a price 
page schedule is necessary to check this tendency which appears to be on 
the increase, so that competition would be confined to quality of service 
and news coverage than mere quantity of newsprint. 

170. Prize competitions.—Some papers have used crosswords and similar 
competitions as a means of increasing their circulation. In running such 
competitions initial expenses are heavy and therefore this method is attempt¬ 
ed only by papers with large financial resources. The large circulations 
obtained by such papers is not useful to the advertiser, as a number of popies 
are purchased only for the sake of the entry coupons, not for reading. 

171. Figures of circulation—the ABC.—Figures of circulation are con¬ 
sidered to be of the greatest importance in influencing the advertisers in 
their choice of papers and in their acceptance of the rates quoted. Formerly 
it was the practice of some newspapers to claim exaggerated figures of 
circulation, and the advertiser was confused by a series of claims, some of 
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which were definitely false. Some years back the publishers, advertising 
agencies and advertisers got together and established a body called the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations which was authorised to issue certificates of circulation 
y/hich all three sectors of the industry agreed to accept as correct. The 
ABC drew up a set of rules to which all publishers who desired to get 
certificates were required to conform. These rules laid down the nature of 
books of account and records to be maintained by each publisher, the 
procedure to be followed in calculating the circulation, and the method of 
issue of these certificates. The publisher’s auditors were provided with a 
copy of these rules, and their report on what they concluded to be the 
circulation of the paper was forwarded to the ABC. After satisfying them¬ 
selves that the procedure they had prescribed had been followed and that 
the auditor had not qualified his report by expressing doubt in respect of 
any relevant matter, the ABC would issue to the publisher a certificate 
which he was entitled to quote in support of his claim about the circulation 
of his paper. The ABC also made arrangements for a re-check in those 
cases where the certificate had been challenged by a member, and also carried 
out a routine re-check of one paper after another. These re-checks were 
carried out by auditors nominated by the ABC. 

172. Audit procedure.—The procedure laid down by the ABC makes an 
attempt to guard against many of the common practices adopted .for faking 
figures of circulation. Some of the rules have been considered by witnessses 
to be harsh, as for instance the one that says that sales of copies will be 
taken into account only if the proceeds are remitted by the news agent to 
the publisher within a prescribed period. There is another which prescribes 
conditions for scrutiny of transactions purporting to relate to purchase of 
newsprint. Judging by some of the evidence placed before us. we would 
consider these and other provisions quite necessary. 

173. In our view, gathered from evidence which we have not always 
been able to confirm by a scrutiny of the relevant books of the publishers, 
there is the possibility if not the certainty that in at least one or two instances 
the publishers have managed to secure certificates which their papers would 
not be entitled to. In one instance, the editor of the newspaper volunteered 
the information that the actual number of copies printed of their paper 
is only a small fraction of the number for which they have secured the 
certificates. It appeared to us physically impossible for the particular press, 
with the machinery at their disposal, to have turned out the number of 
copies for which they got a certificate, unless they printed it over two eight- 
hour shifts, i.e. unless they started printing one morning the copies for 
distribution the next morning. The books had apparently been entered up 
so as to satisfy the auditors, though the press was not equipped to print 
such a large number of copies. 

174. Manipulation of figures.—During periods when a black market in 
newsprint existed, newspapers had two reasons for falsifying their circulation 
figures. They could sell the newsprint in the black market and also boost 
their advertisement revenue. Today the main temptation to inflate the 
figures of circulation would arise only from the increased advertisement 
revenue that the paper might hope for. Three different methods of possible 
falsification of circulation data have been reported. The first was the simple 
faking of the print order which apparently had been practised by many 
papers in the past. The second was the faking of the figures in the print 
order adjusted to tally with the sales of newsprint in the black market, part 
of the proceeds from such sales being credited as revenue from circulation. 
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This too would appear to have been practised by some newspapers at the 
time when the black market price of newsprint was three times the controlled 
price or more. The third is the sale of large quantities of printed copies 
as waste-paper for wrapping. This does not require any faking of the print 
order, but can be practised successfully only when the market price of 
over-issues for wrapping purposes is sufficiently high. 

175. The general question of falsification of circulation data was discussed 
with the Audit Bureau of Circulation and their instructions to newspapers 
and auditors in this regard have also been examined. In order to guard 
against plain faking of figures of circulation, the Audit Bureau have insisted 
that the cash books should also be checked as well as the newsprint stocks 
and issues. It was reported that one or two leading papers, which had claimed 
very high circulations, found jt difficult to explain to the satisfaction of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation auditors how and where they were able to find 
the newsprint for printing the number of copies claimed as sold. We were 
told by the publishers in the course of their evidence that the necessary 
newsprint had been purchased, for some lakhs of rupees, in the market, and 
that payment had been made in cash for these purchases. We asked for 
the reasons why such large purchases had to be made locally when these 
papers usually imported their requirements, and why payment had to be 
made in cash instead of by cheque when the sums involved were so large. 
The explanation was that the practice of cash payments was a carry-over 
from the days when newsprint was controlled, though the suggestion was 
thrown in that there might have been a desire to evade taxes on the part 
of the vendors of newsprint. Enquiries made by us of other witnesses 
brought to light no evidence of such a practice of purchasing for cash, and 
the Government of the State, which levies a Sales Tax, could find no evidence 
to support the possibility of such a transaction having taken place. The 
Audit Bureau of Circulation have expressed the hope that because of the 
checks prescribed by them such methods of inflating the figures of circula¬ 
tion are not likely to be attempted hereafter. 

176. Formerly, when the black market price of newsprint was very high, 
some papers are reported to have sold the newsprint in the black market, 
entering a part of the receipts as realisations by “local sale” of printed copies 
In the opinion of the Audit Buieau of Circulation, this method too is not 
likely to go undetected now in view of the detailed procedure prescribed for 
checking tne actual print order. This does not sound very convincing, but 
even if we accept the Audit Bureau of Circulation’s assurance on this point, 
there still remains the third method, i.e., of actually printing the copies and 
selling them as wrapping paper. 

177. Sale as waste-paper ( —It is understood that because of restrictions on 
the import of “over-issues” of newspapers from foreign countries' (where 
perhaps they have been printed for similar reasons), the prices ruling in the 
market for old newspapers are quite high, ranging from Rs. 28 to Rs. 30 per 
maund, i.e., Rs. 784 to Rs. 840 per ton. This is equal to, or higher than, 
the price of newsprint today and apparently the market can absorb quite 
larger quantities. The instructions of the Audit Bureau of Circulation in 
this regard read as follows: — 

"Sale of newspapers as waste-paper, to inflate circulation figures, is 
not economic in normal circumstances. But when waste-paper 
sells about the basic retail price of the publication less maxi¬ 
mum commission and allowances to any agent, a larger number 
of copies may be printed than to meet normal requirements. 
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Therefore reasons for substantial increase in the Print Order 
as well as in supplies to any agent should be obtained”. 

These instructions caution the auditors against those who would attempt 
sudden inflation of figures but convey no indication of the possibility that 
the figures might be increased gradually, to reach very high figures, or 
maintained stationary while circulation is steadily falling. The position at 
present is that the prices for waste-paper are comparable with the nett-reali- 
sations from the sale of papers as would be seen from the figures below which 
have been calculated for 6 and 8 page papers selling at one anna per copy, 
and 8-page papers selling at As. 11. 

Table No. IX 


Per 1,000 copies 


I 

2 

3 

4 

l 5 

6 

7 

8 

Size of 
paper 

Price 

per 

copy 

Price 

Price 

to 

Agent 

CrefCNabl 

1 *Nett 
sales 
value 

Weight 

lbs. 

. 

** Sales 
as 

Waste- 

paper 

Nett loss 
by sale as 
Waste 5 
(col. 5 
minus 
col. 7) 

(a) 6 pages 

0 10 

62 8 0 

41 14 0 

37 11 O 

90 

3312 0 

3 15 0 

(b) 8 pages 

0 10 

62 8 0 

41 14 0 

37 11 0 

120 

45 0 0 

750 

(profit) 

11 0 6 

(c) 8 pages 

o i 6 

93 2 0 

6213 0 

56 0 6 

120 

45 0 0 


*In arriving at the nett sales value, commission has been calculated 
only at 331 per cent, though in practice it is sometimes higher; 
further 10 per cent, has been deducted from the price charged 
to the agent as the average expenditure on packing and freight 
both of which are met by the publisher. 

•♦Calculated at 0-6-0 per lb. retail. 

In the case of the 6-page paper selling for one anna which covers a large 
proportion of Indian language circulation, the realisation by sale to readers 
is very little more than the realisation by sale as waste-paper. The position 
with regard to 8-page papers selling for As. 11 is also similar though the loss 
is slightly higher in this case. These calculations are based on a maximum 
•discount of 331 per cent. In the case of papers which allow a higher discount 
the nett sales value would be less and there might be a profit by sale as 
waste-paper. 

178. Assuming an average of Rs. 7/8/- difference per 1,000 copies between 
the realisation by sale to readers and to waste-paper merchants an over¬ 
printing of 10,000 copies per day could mean an annual “loss” of, say, 
Rs. 26,000. This “loss” is, however, only partial where the newspapers is a 
proprietory concern or is owned by a private limited company. It is true 
that the owner may have to pay income-tax on estimated revenue to this 
extent which he may not have really earned, but the loss is limited to the 
amount of tax since the sale of overprint issues as waste-paper does not 
really result in much loss. Where discounts are higher, there might not be 
any loss at all or even a slight profit. On the other hand, a purported 
18 Mofl&B. 
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Increase in circulation of 10.000 copies would normally produce an additional 
advertisement revenue of at least a lakh of rupees per annum. It would 
appear, therefore, that in the present conditions there are very great tempta¬ 
tions for dishonest publishers to claim inflated circulations by printing more 
copies than they have readers for, and selling the additional copies as waste- 
paper. 

179. It may be useful to explain how the estimate of one lakh of rupees 
per annum as additional revenue from advertisements for an increase in 
circulation of 10.000 copies per day has been arrived at. The advertisement 
revenue of any established paper depends primarily on two factors- its 
circulation and its class of readership. Advertisers offering the general run 
of goods are inclined to the view that there is not much to choose between 
the readership of one paper and another, and it is only in the case of specia¬ 
lised advertisements that they choose their media for particular reasons of 
coverage. As would be seen from the analysis mentioned in para 152 the 
average revenue for many English papers is Rs. 47 and for Indian language 
papers is generally about Rs. 12 per subscriber for all the well established 
papers. Even if other papers which for one reason or another have been. 
unsuccessful in building up an advertisement revenue are taken into con¬ 
sideration, an average revenue of Rs. 10 per year per subscriber, is not bevond 
the reach of any well-conducted paper. For a purported additional circula¬ 
tion of 10,000 copies an increase in the advertisement revenue of Rs. 1 lakb 
per year would appear to be a reasonable expectation. 

180 . The commercial success of such manipulation of figures, would, how¬ 
ever, depend upon inflation being practised on a large scale. This is because 
advertisers would not agree to increased rates for slight increases in the 
circulation. This difference must be substantial, say of the order of 10.000- 
copies or more, in order to enable the publisher to raise his tariffs, or alter¬ 
natively, to maintain his advertisement rates if circulation is going down. 

181 We are informed that the Audit Bureau of Circulation has now under¬ 
taken a re-check of all papers to whom they have issued certificates. We 
are glad that they have taken up this task and hope that they would be able 
to spot instances of fraudulent practices which had escaped notice earlier. 
In our view, the Audit Bureau of Circulation will gain general credence for 
the accuracy of their certificates if they take drastic action against those 
who, to their knowledge, have produced fraudulent figures, by debarring them 
from membership of the Bureau. At present the practice appears to be to 
retain on the rolls of the Bureau even those members to whom certificates 
have been refused, leaving them eligible to apply for certificates for a sub¬ 
sequent period. This, in our view, greatly weakens the Audit Bureau Circula¬ 
tion and the exercise of discipline on its members 

182. A very large number of papers are not however members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation and generally they depend only upon their own 
unsupported statements to secure advertisements. Their claims of circula¬ 
tion have by no means been modest. In the case of one paper which quotes 
a figure of over 8,000 for its circulation, the editor told us in evidence that 
only 2,000 copies are circulated. Another paper informed us that they printed 
13,600 copies but sold 6,300 the rest apparently being disposed of as wrappine 
paper. A third paper, which had told the State Government that its circula¬ 
tion was 2,000, accounted for only 200 copies in its returns submitted to us. 
Such fanciful claims are not confined to dailies. We came across an instance 
of a weekly which claimed a circulation of 5202 but the publisher, after ex¬ 
amination, cut the figure to 1575. 



183. Vertification of circulation. —We found that while some State Govern¬ 
ments go by the Audit Bureau of Circulation certificates where these are 
available, others trust entirely the claims of the publishers or get them con¬ 
firmed by the police! In many cases advertisements are given to the papers 
without an enquiry about the circulation. 

184. We are suggesting elsewhere the appointment of a Press Registrar 
with whom publishers of newspapers have to file certain factual statements 
periodically. One of these statements should be of the circulation of the 
paper. The Registrar should, under the Collection of Statistics Act, prescribe 
the form in which the statement is to be filed. Some indication of the data 
to be compiled is given in the Appendix XXIII. State Governments and the 
Central Government should be guided by these statements when placing 
advertisements. 

185. Cross-words and other competitions.— In connection with the subject 
of circulation, there is one other aspect that we would like to examine in 
detail. Newspapers have shown a tendency to adopt certain devices which 
have been tried in other countries also for promoting circulation, by linking 
up, with the purchase of a copy of the paper, eligibility to participate in 
certain benefits. The most common of the methods adopted here is to print, 
in the newspaper, entry forms for competitions. These competitions are 
usually for “solving” cross-word puzzles or similar trials of skill or chance, 
and in most of the instances we have come across, it is the latter element 
•that predominates. One publisher told us that the odds against a prize¬ 
winning solution are sufficient to secure him a good return on each competi¬ 
tion. In many cases particularly in Indian languages, the “solution” consists 
of matching one of two alternative answers, to a number of questions ranging 
from 12 to 20 for each competition. An entrant is not however in the same 
position as the entrant to a football pool, since the “correct” solution does 
not lend itself to vertification by the published results of real matches, but 
has to tally with a solution selected by those who run the competition. We 
do not wish to go into the question whether such competitions are in the 
nature of lotteries; this would be a matter for the Courts to decide. We 
would like however to express our definite conviction that the publication 
of entry forms in newspapers and periodicals is an unjoumalistic activity 
and we recommend the insertion of a provision, in the act regulating the 
printing and publication of newspapers and periodicals, banning the printing 
of any form of entry to competition or prize schemes. We would also like 
all such competitions to be banned, but this would be going beyond our 
province. We refer of course to competitions for which an entrance fee is 
charged and where the winners are awarded substantial money prizes. We 
have no objection to the publication of puzzles solely as amusement for the 
reader. Even in the case of purely intellectual amusements, we are aware 
that the payment of a small award adds some zest to the solving, and the 
payment of such awards is made by many periodicals whose journalistic 
standards are high. We would however limit such awards to a maximum of 
Rs. 500 in any one month. These remarks would not of course apply to 
competitions or awards for literary or journalistic material intended for 
publication in the periodical or newspaper, such as competitions for the best 
short story, article, essay or review, or awards for the most outstanding 
achievements in the field of news reporting or interpretation, or the successful 
espousal of public causes. We would in fact approve of such incentives 
being offered by a Central body like the Press Institute, the establishment of 
which we are recommending in Chapter XIX. 
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186. Prize schemes and free insurance. —A similar practice which seeks 
to induce the purchase of copies, as distinct from perusal of its contents, is 
the grant of prizes or awards to the holders of copies bearing certain numbers, 
or the offer to insure all holders of copies against particular forms of acci¬ 
dents or misadventure. Such offers are not very common in India though they 
have been used successfully in other countries, and we came across only one 
instance, where the publishers of a medical journal had offered to insure 
subscribers against awards of damages in suits filed by patients. We con¬ 
sider all such inducements unjournalistic and would recommend their being 
banned by law. Insurance is a perfectly legitimate activity if carried on 
under the appropriate regulations, but it is not journalism. Where the pub¬ 
lishers enter into an arrangement with an insurance company to cover such 
risks and offers the benefit of the cover to those who purchase his paper 
free of additional cost, it would be in effect a reduction in the price of the 
paper. We have already said that the minimum price of a paper should be 
controlled by a price-page schedule and the maximum discount prescribed; 
insurance or gift offers would violate the principle underlying this regulation 
of prices. 

187. Price-cutting. —We have come across instances where the published 
price and authorised discount are undercut by the distribution of free copies 
We realise that a paper trying to establish itself would try to convince the 
public of its merits by distributing free copies for some time. But such 
free distribution should be reasonable in respect of the number of copies 
and the period for which it is distributed to any individual. We would not- 
prescribe what these should be but would insist that the number of copies 
distributed free to the public should be intimated to the Press Registrar who 
would be at liberty to publish the figures where he considers them excessive. 

188. Price-cutting is also brought about by supplying each newsagent 
with a certain number of free copies which he is at liberty to sell. We 
consider it necessary that where copies are distributed free in order to in¬ 
troduce a paper to the public, all such copies should be clearly marked “free” 
before being handed over to the newsagent, so that the supply of such free 
copies does not have the effect of increasing his discounts or adding to his 
profits. Other inducements held out to newsagents are the supply of cycles 
for the messengers employed to distribute copies, or uniforms for such mes¬ 
sengers and hawkers. We consider that the cost of these should be deducted 
from the discounts payable to the agents. Similarly expenditure incurred 
on the freight charges on copies should be subject to an upper limit. We 
understand that on an average such expenditure does not exceed 10 per cent, 
on the nett value of the papers. We are concerned not merely with averages 
but witn maxima also, and would recommend that where delivery charges 
exceed 15 per cent, all additional charges should be recovered from the agent 
or as a surcharge from the subscribers. In connection with packages sent 
by air, we are recommending in Chapter XI, p maximum range beyond which 
« surcharge should definitely be levied from the subscriber. Any violation 
of these price-restrictions should be considered an unfair practice and should 
be checked. 

189. Unsold Returns.— Another way in which publishers try to provide 
special benefits to news agents is by making fairly large allowances for copies 
which could not be sold. In certain cases, the newsagents are permitted 
to seU the copies as waste paper and have only to intimate the number of 
such copies in respect of which credit is required, while in others they have 
to provide some sort of proof, usually the top of the front page, bearing the 



date, torn off and returned in support of their claim. Unless the number 
of returns permitted is fixed at a reasonable percentage of the total sales by 
the newsagent, such a concession would operate as a powerful weapon in 
the hands of large publishers. In this, as in the case of free copies, some 
restriction and uniformity of practice must be established by convention or, 
if this cannot be done, be imposed from outside. 

190. Unfair practices.—We have come across certain other practices con¬ 
nected with large scale operation which we consider unfair and undesirable. 
The first of these is the insistence by the management that any advertiser 
in the most important paper of a group or chain should book space at the 
same time in their other papers also. Whether pressure is brought to bear 
upon the advertiser indirectly, or whether the management quote a combined 
rate for some or all of their newspapers, this practice is likely to affect 
prejudicially the free development of other newspapers in any of the languages 
in which the group or chain publishes newspapers. It might affect indirectl v 
even newspapers in other languages, by forcibly diverting to the papers of 
the group the bulk of the advertising appropriation of the advertisers. 
Another of such unfair practices is to insist that newsagents desirous of 
handling one of the papers of the group should also take a specified number 
or proportion of the other papers-published by the group. A variant of this 
is tg insist that newsagents handling one paper of a group, say in English, 
shall not handle any Indian language paper from any other publisher, even 
where he is not compelled to take the Indian language papers of the group. 
We recommend, therefore that some provision should be made in the con¬ 
templated legislation governing newspapers and periodicals, to put a stop 
to such restrictive practices wherever they are attempted. 

191. Economics of newspapers aggregates.—Common ownership of more 
than one daily newspaper takes the form of combines, chains, multiple units 
and groups which may be defined as follows: 

(1) Multiple Unit i.e. publication of more than one daily of the same 

title and language at different centres under one ownership; 

(2) Groups i.e. publication of more than one daily from the same centre 

under one ownership, in the same language (e.g. morning and 
evening papers under different names) or in more than one 
language; 

(3) Chains i.e. publication of more than one daily under one owner¬ 

ship from more than one centre. These are only combinations 
of the types mentioned earlier; 

(4) Combines. These are in essence Chains, Groups or Multiple Units 

but the units appear outwardly as different concerns. 

The economies that are possible in group operation are in the following 
directions (vide Appendix XXIV). 

(1) Fixed Assets.—The main capital investment in the case of newspaper 
operation is on equipment and buildings. These absorb a major portion of 
the long-term capital and considerable savings in the total requirements can 
be effected where more than one paper is published at the same place. Esti¬ 
mates of the machinery and equipment required for an English paper, and 
for an Indian language paper run in conjunction therewith, are given in 
Appendix V. The investment in the first case is 18 lakhs. The additional 
investment required in the second case is less than two lakhs. 
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(2) Establishment.—The publication of a paper in one language along 
with a paper in another language would call for additional staff for transla¬ 
tion and for leader-writing in the editorial section, some additional payment 
in respect of correspondents, additional staff in the composing room and a 
slight increase in the managerial staff. There would be no increase in the 
foundry, printing or supervisory staff in the despatch section. In the most 
favourable circumstances the the economies may amount to 75 per cent, of 
the requirements of the second paper. 

(3) Material.—There would be no saving because of group operation in 
the quantity of material used such as newsprint etc., but there is some 
saving consequent on combined purchase in large quantities particularly in 
the case of newsprint. 

(4) General overheads.—No additional general expenses would be involv¬ 
ed because of an increase in a number of papers published from the same 
office. Even in the case of distributing agents it is usual to employ the same 
persons to handle all the papers issued from the publishing house and so no 
increase is caused in the volume of correspondence to be handled, unless the 
papers are sold in quite different parts of the country, when there would be 
an increase in the nutmber of agents. 

192. The extent to which these economies are realised varies from one 
paper to another. One group at Madras has been able to_ achieve what we 
consider the maximum of savings possible from group operation while another 
at Lucknow has perhaps realised only the minimum. 

193. The position with regard to multiple editions of a paper published 
from more than one centre is somewhat different. In other countries, multi¬ 
ple editions are undertaken purely in order to save time and freight in the 
distribution of printed copies, and each edition is only a reprint of the other. 
The practice in India is to maintain editorial offices at each centre where 
the paper is printed. In effect, these multiple editions are not reprints of 
the first. Only part of the material required to make up the paper is received 
from the main office by teleprinter or in the form of flongs or lithoplates. 
Some of the pages are made up from news reports received at the local office, 
and occasionally editorials are prepared there. The economies possible by 
the publication of multiple editions is not very great even where the editorial 
supervision is not decentralised, and the main saving is one of time and 
freight. Where however additional editorial offices are maintained for each 
edition, the economies are reduced further. These economies, however, are 
only in respect of operating costs. Capital investment has to be made afresh 
fcr each centre from which publication is started. There is, in consequence, 
no saving in interest, depreciation, and other overhead charges. Moreover, 
the entire composing room, foundry, and printing room staff have to be 
employed at each centre. 

194. The main economic incentive for starting such editions has been the 
hope of capitalising on the goodwill of the parent edition and acquiring a 
circulation with the minimum of preliminary losses during the earlier periods. 
It is also the expectation of the publishers that they would be able to secure 
an immediate advertisement revenue for the local edition by repeating the 
advertisements that had been booked for the original edition and charging 
the advertisers additionally for this purpose. 

195. In the case of chains, there are no direct economies consequent on 
the fact of common ownership. Where the chain is made up of a number 
of groups, the economic advantages of group operation are added on to what¬ 
ever little advantage follows from multiple editions. 
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196. In the case of combines, local advantages that result from group 
operation do exist, but no further economic gains result from the fact of 
common ownership. If, however, one of the Units of the combines is very 
influential it may be able to direct a small amount of advertisements to another 
unit, though this possibility is rather remote. 

197. Because of such advantages as are implicit in such combined opera¬ 
tion (in groups, multiple units or chains) it has been possible for a number 
of new papers to come up. Many Indian language papers have been founded 
on the economic support offered by a well established paper in English or 
in another Indian language. Multiple editions, newly started, have depended 
for financial support on the parent edition. It must, however, be mentioned 
in this connection that a consequence of such combined operation is that 
taxes are assessed only on the resultant profits and not on the individual 
profits of each paper. While this has made it possible to find money to cover 
the losses of new papers from out of profits a large portion of which might 
otherwise have been paid to the exchequer as taxes, it has apparently made 
the managements less cautious in their assessment of prospects before start¬ 
ing new papers or new editions. 

198. Drawbacks of groups and multiple units.—There have been other 
drawbacks too in group and multiple unit operations. In the case of groups, 
all the papers are operated a@ one unit and if one of them is profitable while 
another is losing, the employees would be able to claim a bonus only on the 
basis of the combined results. We found that none of the groups operating 
in this country maintains separate accounts for each paper and it has, there¬ 
fore, been very difficult for us to ascertain the extent to which a successful 
paper subsidises another not so profitable. The employees also would find 
the same difficulty. In the case of multiple editions, it has been held by a 
Labour Tribunal that the profits and losses of all editions must be considered 
together before arriving at the nett figure on which bonus could be based. 
Since these multiple editions are widely separated, it is not possible for the 
employees at one place to have any idea of possible managerial extravagance 
at another, arid they only see their bonuses whittled down because of losses 
at a remote centre. In this respect, the position is different from that of a 
group where all the units are situated at the same place and further share 
the same management, efficient or otherwise. 

199. In the case of group operation, the main economies are achieved by 
more effective utilisation of the capital equipment and of a substantial part 
of the staff. For this purpose the attempt is made to secure increased reader- 
ship from as wide a circle as possible by publishing papers in more than one 
of the languages locally understood. In the case of multiple editions, the 
attempt is to look for additional readership in other parts of the country and 
to exploit the direct and indirect benefits of association with t.he parent 
papers. We have discussed elsewhere certain practices which are aimed at 
securing an unfair advantage to papers which are in a position to benefit 
by these economies and we have also suggested measures for eliminating 
such unfair competition. Later in this chapter, we have recommended the 
adoption of a price page schedule which would restrain newspapers which 
are in an advantageous position, whether because of group or multiple opera¬ 
tion or because of their financial resources, from utilising this advantage in 
competing with other papers on unequal terms. There remains to be con¬ 
sidered only the handicap placed on the employees by such combined opera¬ 
tion. 
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200. We have found that when starting multiple editions, the publishers 
sometimes have not made that careiul assessment of the soundness of the 
venture which we expect they would have made if they had to bear the 
resulting loss instead of being able to set it off against profits before taxes. 
This tendency to convert current taxable profits into untaxed long-term 
investments exists perhaps in other industries also, but we found from such 
data as were available that in the majority of cases of multiple editions, the 
parent unit has continuously had to absorb losses incurred at the subsidiary 
centres. While therefore such editions may have added to the number of 
papers published at the newer centres, they certainly have not resulted in an 
overall increase in the return to the owners, nor have they added to the bonus 
earned by the employees. In the case of group papers, it has not been easy 
for us to decide whether one of the papers is remunerative by itself, but as 
we have pointed out, each additional paper added to the first one has taken, 
advantage of existing resources so that it would be justifiable to estimate 
its cost of production at a very much lower figure than the average. On 
this basis, where a group is remunerative we may go to the extent of assum¬ 
ing that the individual papers may also be. 

201. Separation of accounts.—We would like, if it were possible, that 
every paper should be constituted as a separate unit so that its profits and 
losses are definitely ascertainable and both the proprietor and the employees 
know where they stand. In the course of our examination, we have found 
that such separation of the capital, revenue and expenditure of different 
papers would be difficult In the case of groups. Such difficulty would not 
arise in the case of multiple units. In connection with the question of unfair 
practices, we have already reeorAnended that advertisements should be book¬ 
ed separately for each edition, agency services are already paid for separately, 
and the staff engaged for the paper would also be easy to identify. Fixed 
assets engaged on the production of each of the multiple editions wculd 
also be easily separable from those of another edition. We therefore recom¬ 
mend that in the case of multiple editions, each unit should be separated 
from the others in the matter of accounts. Where a chain consists of a number 
of groups, each group would be separated from the other. 

202. Inside the group itself, it may be difficult to make a division of capital 
investment and of certain categories of expenditure. We recommend, how¬ 
ever, that the revenue account should be maintained separately and that 
cost accounts should be maintained in respect of production of each of the- 
papers of the group. This would enable a fair estimate being made of the 
profit or loss earned or incurred on the publication of each of the papers of 
the group, even if the allocation of certain common costs has to be made on 
a rough and ready basis. This system of book-keeping should invariably be* 
adopted wherever the management find it inconvenient to divide the group 
into its component units. 


203. Future expansion.—We realise that we must envisage the expansion 
of some of our Metropolitan papers to provide a national or continental 
coverage or the establishment of papers by national or political parties to 
cover the whole country. We would emphasise, however, that in all these 
cases, the principles we have enunciated above should always be kept in 
mind. We would also emphasise that while new editions are being started 
of existing papers, the requisite capital should be found separately instead 
of weakening the existing papers by saddling them with the inevitable losses 
during the initial stages of the new edition. If, however, the parent papers 
have made adequate provisions for replacement costs and other necessary 
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reserves and are paying their staff .reasonable salaries and wages, then there 
could be no objection to their using the funds obtained from the profits of 
the parent papers for starting multiple editions in other parts of the country. 

204. The recommendations above are concerned mainly with the economic- 
aspects of aggregates of newspapers. The effect of concentration of reader* 
ship in the hands of one owner or group of owners is being dealt with 
separately in Chapter XIV. Such concentrations are brought about not 
merely by chains, groups and multiple units, but also by combines, where 
even though each unit is separately incorporated, the fact of common 
shareholding places in the hands of owners a concentration of readership. 

205. Price-page Schedules.—The earlier discussion of the economics of a 
newspaper has brought out the fact that as matters stand at present a 
paper with a large circulation because of its lower cost of production per 
copy enjoys certain advantages over other papers with smaller circulation. 
Similarly, a paper with large capital resources behind it is free from certain 
handicaps which affect another paper with limited capital. Papers of long 
standing which have been able to build up a large and stable volume of ad¬ 
vertisement revenue are in a very advantageous position as compared to 
others who have just entered the field. It is true that such economic ad¬ 
vantages and hadicaps exist in a number of industries but their presence in 
the newspaper industry is not, in our opinion, conducive to the even and 
healthy development of the .press. Newspapers serve as media for the free 
exchange of information and of ideas. The proper functioning of democracy 
requires that every individual should have equal opportunity, in so far as this 
can be achieved, to put forward his opinions. We consider it therefore 
essential that measures should be adopted to reduce the differences due to 
economic advantages or other causes, and to enable newcomers to start 
with a fair chance of achieving success. After examining various schemes 
that have been put forward for this purpose, we feel that to fix a minimum 
price at which papers of a particular size can be sold would be the most 
effective measure to bring about this end. This would no doubt have to 
be supported by the other measures that we have recommended regarding 
unfair practices in the industry. 

206. Previous price-page schedules have been drawn up with diflereat 
aims. Some have intended to reduce consumption pf newsprint and therefore 
set also a maximum limit to the number of pages that could be printed. 
Others achieved the same purpose indirectly by setting such a high price- 
that the market was “rationed by price”; circulations were prevented 
from growing by the high prices that had been fixed, and thus consumption 
of newsprint was restricted. We have made it clear that it is not our in¬ 
tention that the amount of news and views that are placed before the public 
should be restricted in any way either by fixing very high prices or by set¬ 
ting a maximum limit on the consumption of paper. We would consider 
it a healthy development if the amount of newsprint consumed in this 
country grew rapidly with the purchasing power of the people and that 
there was in consequence a freer flow of information. 

207. We are convinced, that though ultimately it is the readers who pay 
the net cost of the paper, partly as its price and partly through the adver¬ 
tised goods that they purchase, a reasonable revenue from advertisements 
has the effect of distributing. the burden more equitably between those who 
have money to spend and those who have not, while a high selling price 
would place the burden uniformly on all. 



208. The publisher of a newspaper realises revenue from the two sources 
that we have mentioned, the sale of the paper and the sale of space in it 
for advertisements. The reader contributes the first directly and to the 
second indirectly. There is, however, a third factor involved and that is 
the resale price of the copy as waste paper. As we have discussed earlier 
in this chapter, the price of waste paper is very high in this country and is 
comparable to the nett sales realisation, or in other words it is more than 
half the price that the reader pays for each copy. An excessive number of 
pages in each issue would have the effect of reducing the price of the paper 
to the reader, and is therefore used by the publisher as a means of competing 
with other papers. This too is a point which has to be kept in mind when 
deciding whether a schedule that is proposed is equitable and would eli¬ 
minate substantially the effect of such competition. 

209. On the other hand, we have to keep in mind the fact that the next 
few years would be a period of endeavour and constructive activity rather 
than one of boom and high prosperity. With the growing unemployment 
particularly among the middle classes to whom the newspapers look for 
the bulk of their readership, a tendency to shrinkage in circulation might 
weli be expected. Too high a price would have a doubly unwelcome effect 
on the fortunes of the Press. Circulations would fall directly and as a con¬ 
sequence of such fall, advertisement revenues would also shrink. This would 
force papers to reduce the quality of their services and the cumulative effect 
may well be disastrous. 

210. While on the question of the fair value given to the reader, we would 
like to record our opinion that the schedule should not, like many past 
schedules, prescribe only the maximum number of pages that could be sold 
at a particular price, but also the minimum number that must be offered. 
This safeguard for the interests of the reader had not always been consider¬ 
ed necessary in the past, but in view of what we have said earlier, we feel 
it should be clearly specified. We have stated elsewhere that in our view 
the quantum of advertisement in, say, a week’s issue of a newspapers should 
not exceed 40 per cent, of the total area and we feel that this requirement 
should be made part of the schedule, which will thus prescribe (a) the 
rifeximum number of pages that could be sold for the price, (b) the mini¬ 
mum number of pages that must be offered for the price, (c) the minimum 
of news and editorial matter that each issue must contain. 


211. In the evidence that has been placed before us, there has naturally 
been considerable divergence of opinion regarding the imposition of a price- 
page schedule. The division of opinion has not been according to the size 
of the paper or its standing. The proposal has been opposed by many large 
papers and supported by at least one of them. Similarly, while many 
small papers have welcomed the idea, and the Indian Language Newspapers 
Association has strongly supported it, there has been opposition from this 
group also. Not all the arguments in favour or against were based on 
the principles underlying the proposal. Some were based on the experien¬ 
ce of the working of the old schedules, the prices of newsprint then and 
at the time of our inquiry, and even on some local factors. In order to bring 
about an increase in the number of newspapers in this country, an increase 
which we consider very essential, and in order to provide the circumstan¬ 
ces in which freedom of opinion can be very much more real than it is 
today, a price-page schedule appears to be a necessity. 
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212. We are suggesting a price page schedule which would fix the mini¬ 
mum price at which papers of a specified number of pages could be sold to 
the reader. Such a schedule would make no distinction between a paper 
which is costly to produce and another which is very much cheaper. In 
our examination of 30 newspapers, large and small, in English and in Indian 
languages, representing a combined circulation of 8.25 lakhs daily, we found 
that excluding newsprint the average cost of production of the English 
newspaper was 3.3 pies per page while the average cost of production of 
the Indian language newspaper was 1.9 pies .per page. Adding the cost of 
newsprint at Rs. 840 per ton, (which is roughly the price ruling today) the 
total cost of an Indian language newspaper would come to 3 pies per page 
while the corresponding figure for an English newspaper would come to 4.4 
plies per page. Assuming that the average Indian language paper consists 
■of four pages daily, and the average English paper of eight pages daily, 
the total cost of production of the Indian language newspaper would be 
12.0 pies and of the English newspaper 35.2 pies. The average revenue that 
can be legitimately expected in these two cases from advertisements would 
be round about Rs. 10/- per year per copy in the case of Indian language 
newspaper and Rs. 40/- per year per copy in the case of English newspapers. 
A selling price of one anna per copy in the case of a four page Indian lan¬ 
guage paper and of two annas in the case of an eight page English paper 
would, after deduction of agency discount leave 8 pies and 16 pies respec¬ 
tively as net revenue per copy which together with the revenue of 5 pies 
and 20 pies from advertisements would cover the cost of production. A 
price page schedule based on a price of 3 pies per page of standard size 
may prove adequate to meet all costs of production in the case of • Indian 
language and English papers. 

213. Our recommendation with respect to remuneration of working 
journalists would no doubt add to the cost of production. In the case of 
Indian language newspapers, out of a total cost of 1.9 pies per page, the 
-salaries to working journalists including editors as well as the payment to 
-news agencies together came to 0'45 pies. Roughly 1/3 of this amount re¬ 
presents payment to news agencies and to correspondents paid on lineage, 
-basis. The expenditure on working journalists employed on the staff comes 
therefore to 0.3 pies per page. Even assuming that our recommendations 

..result in an overall increase of 35 per cent in this expenditure the totaf' 
increase in the cost of production of the paper will be only 0.42 pies per 

■ copy of 4 pages and 0.84 pies per copy of 8 pages. The calculations earlier 
show that this too can be fairly covered on the basis of 4 pages for an anna. 

214. On the basis of the circulation in 1952, and on the basis of the 
number of pages of each newspaper in that year, the increase in circula¬ 
tion revenue would be of the order of Rs. 90 lakhs. Circulations have 

. grown since then, and owing to the removal of controls in September 1952, 
the number of pages has also increased in most cases, so that at present 
levels a still greater increase may be expected. On the other hand circula¬ 
tions are likely to fall when the prices of newspapers are raised or if the 
; size of the papers is reduced, though there is reason to hope that the re¬ 
duction in the latter case may be less. Other variables are the expenditure 

■ on newsprint and revenue from advertisements, both of which would be 
• dependent on the circulation as well as the size of the paper. Even assum¬ 
ing that the net increase in circulation revenue is much less than the maxi¬ 
mum, we expect it would very much improve the financial position of the 
papers. It will help struggling units to stabilise their economy and new 

r units to cut down their initial losses 
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2X5. The Indian Language Newspapers’ Association had put forward a 
schedule based on an average of 3-1/3 pages for an anna. We are unable to 
accept the schedule because we feel that at the present cost of newprint, 
the prices suggested were on the high side and further it made no provision 
for the minimum number of pages or for the minimum quantity of reading 
matter. 

216. Sri A. R. Bhat has worked out a tentative schedule which lays 
down the number of pages for six-day newspapers of standard size. The 
schedule is reproduced below, and a note from him explaining the implica¬ 
tions of the schedule is included. 

Table No. X 

, Six-day papers of standard size 


Number of pages per week 


Retail price per copy 


Maximum Minimum 
total total 


Minimum. 

matter 

excluding 

advertise¬ 

ments 


o-i-o 

o-i -3 

0-1-6 

0 - 2-0 

0 - 2-6 


24 

30 

36 

48 

60 


20 

24 

28 

38 

48 


15 

18 

22 

28 

36 


While this is not to be taken as specific recommendation of the Commission* 
we feel that this could form the basis on which a suitable schedule could be 


worked out. Such a schedule will have to take into consideration the prices 
of newsprint as well as probable trends therein over a period of, say, six 
months, from the date it comes into force. The schedule would have to be 
worked out in detail to cover newspapers of different sizes, as well as 7-day 
papers and Sunday papers. We would recommend that the Act to regulate 
the newspaper industry should empower government to issue such sche¬ 
dules from time to time and each schedule should be drawn up in consulta¬ 
tion with the people concerned. 


Note by Sri A. R. Bhat 

The schedule which finds place in the body of the report should be con¬ 
sidered with reference to the following points:— 

Price of newsprint.—The schedule has been drawn up on the basis of 
newsprint at a price of roughly £.57 per ton c.i.f. Indian ports, which is ap¬ 
proximately the price ruling today. Based on this price of newsprint and 
the average cost of production, the schedule specifies the maximum number 
of pages for different retail prices. Any increase in the cost of newsprint 
would call for a revision of the schedule. Further, in the case of those 
papers whose cost of production is higher than the average calculated in 
the report, benefits from the price-page schedule will start to accrue only 
if the price of newsprint falls. An increase in the number of pages should, 
therefore, be permitted only if the price of newsprint falls by more than 
20 per cent. This would cover the cases of newspapers, particularly the- 
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small ones, whose cost of production are up to 15 per cent, higher than 
the calculated average. The schedule should be fixed preferably in Decem¬ 
ber of each year and be made applicable to the next calendar year. 

Size of paper. —Former schedules divided newspapers into particular cate¬ 
gories if they exceeded certain specified areas. These areas were fixed on 
the basis of generally accepted commercial sizes and it was possible for some 
newspapers to get round the requirements of the schedule by reducing the 
size of the paper by a small fraction, thereby bringing their paper into the 
next lower size category. In any future schedule the sizes should be so 
fixed that they cover a certain range slightly above and below the usual 
commercial sizes which are demy, crown, and royal. Any doubt arising 
about the classification of a newspaper because the size of its pages is odd 
should be decided by the Press Registrar. 

Financial burden of recommendations. —Generally speaking, the financial 
burden of the recommendations with regard to minimum salary and other 
benefits is likely to bear more heavily on Indian language newspapers 
because at present the salaries paid to the staff are in many cases much 
lower than the minima prescribed. In addition to raising of the minimum 
salaries paid, a certain amount of increase will also have to be made 
correspondingly in the salaries paid to senior members of the staff. Further, 
some of the benefits redbmmended will have to be extended to the staff 
employed in the press. The main relief to the smaller newspapers would 
depend on acceptance of the recommendations in regard to news agency 
tariffs. 

Cost of production in smaller papers. —As a result of the recommenda¬ 
tions, the cost of production of small papers, particularly those in the Indian 
languages, would be higher than the average even after allowing for the 
savings in news agency, subscriptions. A statement is attached estimating 
the cost of production of a small newspapers of 11,000 circulation which 
shows that excluding newsprint the cost of production would be 9 8 pies per 
page as against the average of 7‘6 pies. Such small and medium size papers 
are playing a very important role today. They are offering a choice to the 
reader thereby making monopolies in circulation difficult. It is essential 
m their interest that no increase should be permitted in the number of pages 
beyond those suggested in the tentative schedule unless the cost of news¬ 
print falls substantially, as mentioned above. 


Effect on circulation.—It is difficult to predict the likely effect of the 
price-page schedule on the circulations of newspapers. It has been ob¬ 
served that the introduction of the schedule does not have the same effect 
on all the newspapers. The price policy which a paper adopts would have 
a material effect on the circulation. If newspapers increase their selling 
price, generally speaking this would cause a fall in their circulation, but it 
•can be argued with much force that if the papers would not increase the 
retail prices but restrict the number of pages there would hardly be any 
long term adverse effects on their circulation. Many papers which increas¬ 
ed t !nc? rice i ^ me when a price-page schedule was introduced in 

April 1951 suffered setbacks in circulation and have not recovered even 
u s £ he< fUl e was liberalised a year later and withdrawn in Septem¬ 

ber 1952. On the other hand, some papers which kept their prices at the 
same level but reduced the number of pages to the extent necessary were 
able to maintain their circulations more or less at the same level during 
•i P er L lod and have subsequently increased their circulation. It may be 
said that as a result of the schedule, newspapers would become inordinately 
thin Such a fear is unjustified. Under the schedule, a paper selling at 
srf 'J: aan pr u n u°^ an average 60 pages per week of six days as against only 
fiO pages which they were permitted in the April 1951 schedule. 7 

TTni^Ji of th e number of pages in newspapers published in the 

United Kingdom, France, Switzerland, Western Germany and Italy reveals 
that though there are variations between one country and another the 
average size is not very large. * lne 
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Cost of Production in a small newspaper 

(Circulation 11,000, four-page Indian language, 6 issues per week) 

(vide Appendix XVIII) 

Establishment Monthly- 

expenses 

Rs. 

Editorial staff ........... l, 6 oo 

Managerial staff ........... i, 50 O' 

Menial staff ............ 440 

Total.3,540 

Add 33 % of the above for covering casual leave, privilege leave, sick leave, 
employers’ contribution to the Provident Fund and provision for gratuity . 1,180 

Services and contingencies . . . . . . . . . 4,335 

Composing and printing charges ........ 5,000 

Total excluding cost of newsprint ....... 14,055 

Cost per issue of 4 pages . . . .. . . . . 9-8 pies. 







CHAPTER V 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

217. Revenue of newspapers and periodicals.—We have referred earlier 
to the extent to which the daily newspaper today depends on advertise¬ 
ment revenue and the part that such revenue plays in the financial 
structure of a newspaper. In our estimate of the revenue of the daily 
Press, in Chapter III, we have come to the conclusion that the total of 
advertisement revenue comes to Rs. 5 crores per annum. For reasons 
mentioned in that Chapter, it has not been possible for us to estimate the 
corresponding figure for weeklies and other periodicals. From an. 
analysis of the returns submitted by about 30 major advertising agencies, 
we find that <the business that they place with daily newspapers is about 
three times the business they place with weeklies and periodicals. We 
do not, therefore, expect that the total value of advertisements placed with 
periodicals would exceed Rs. 2 crores. In other countries, the volume of 
advertisement in magazines and journals works out at a much higher 
ratio. We have discussed in Chapter II certain reasons for the present 
low level of advertisement revenue of periodicals. We expect that with 
the development of publication of periodicals in this country, their 
advertisement revenue would also expand. 

218. Sources of revenue.—It was not possible for us to analyse the 
volume of all advertisements placed by different sections of trade and 
industry and by other advertisers. We have, however, analysed the 
business placed in 1951 by 34 advertising agencies, (whose total turnover 
was Rs. 2,26 lakhs in that year) according to the different sources of 
advertisements, and the volume of advertising addressed to individual 
consumers generally as well as that addressed to particular sections of the 
public in respect of goods and services in which the average reader may 
not be interested. Taking such a general classification, we find that out 
of the total, more than three-fourths was in the nature of general 
consumer advertising. The figures sire given in Table I below: 

Table I 

Volume of advertisement in different sectors 
(34 Advertising Agencies) 

Rs. ( thousands > 


1. General Consumer Advertising .. .. 1,71,83 

2. Specialised Advertising .. .. 42,63 

3. Government and Institutional Advertisements .. 11,41 


Total .. 2,25,87 
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A further classification of the advertisement coming from Government 
and institutions provided the following information: 

Government and institutional advertising 
(34 Advertising Agencies) 

Rs. ( thousands) 


1. Government Advertisements .. .. .. 4,58 

2. Commercial and Industrial .. .. .. 4,88 

3. Educational and Social .. .. .. 1,95 


Total .. 11,41 


219. Consumer Advertising.—An analysis of total volume of general 
advertising addressed to the consumer indicated that they could be classi¬ 
fied under 15 major groups as in Table II below: 

Table II 

General consumer advertising 
(34 Advertising Agencies) 

Rs. ( thousands) 


1. Cosmetics, Soap, Shaving accessories, hair oils etc. .. 35,41 

2. Drugs, proprietary medicines, medical appliances etc. .. 32,74 

3. Motor tyres and accessories, petroleum products, 

automobiles, batteries etc. .. .. ,. 19,52 

4. Food products, biscuits, chocolate, drinks, preserves etc 19,01 

5. Refrigerators, Washing Machines, domestic air condi¬ 

tioning equipment, fans, radio sets, cameras, photo 

films, electric bulbs, flashlights and batteries etc. .. 12,10 

6 . Transport, airlines, resorts, travel etc. .. .. 9,62 

7. Watches and clocks, jewellery, typewriters, dupli¬ 

cators, furniture, floor coverings, carpets etc. .. 7,69 

8 . Insurance and Banking .. .. .. 7,36 

9. Cigarettes, tobacco etc. .. .. .. 6,52 

10. Textiles, ready-made clothing, dress auxiliaries, 

footwear etc. .. .. ,. ., 5,55 

11. Automobiles .. .. .. .. 5 22 

12 Entertainment, films, theatre, sports, gramophone, 

records, playing cards etc. .. .. .. 4,83 

13. Books, stationery, pens etc. .. .. .. 3,80 

14. Insecticides and sundry household articles .. 2,13 

15. Hotels, restaurants, hair dressers, photographers, etc. .. 33 


1,71,83 


Total 
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220 . Specialised advertising.—Similarly, the advertisements addressed 
to sections of the population were classified as in III below: — 

Table III 

Specialised Advertising 
(34 Advertising Agencies) 


Rs. ( thousands ) 

1. Industrial machinery and equipment, trucks, trailers 


contractors’ equipment, etc. .. .. 14,82 

2. Agricultural machinery, tractors, oil engines, pumps 

and implements .. .. .. 9.40 

3. Electrical machinery, building material, cement, 

paints, etc. ... .. .. .. 9,56 

4. Industrial stores and materials .. .. 5,69 

5. Shipping and handling services .. .. .. 2,39 

6. Dockyard services and industrial services, repairs to 

machinery etc. ' .. .. 37 

7. Agricultural fertilizers and agricultural seeds and 

products 'i. .. .. .. 35 

8. Railway stores and railway equipment .. .. 5 

Total .. 42,63 


Though the above analysis is of the turnover of only 34 advertising 
agencies, the proportion of different types of advertisements in the 
consumer category handled by other agencies also is expected to be roughly 
the same. In the case of institutional advertisements and of specialised 
advertising, it may be presumed that the bulk of advertising is handled 
by the major agencies whose turnover has been analysed. It is, therefore, 
our estimate that the total volume of consumer advertising handled by 
advertising agencies would amount to about 2 i crores and the share of 
different categories of products would be roughly in the same proportion 
as in the consumer advertising of 1} crores already analysed. This does 
not, however, include small or classified advertisements placed directly 
with the newspapers. 

221. Character of advertising.—Taking the total volume of consumer 
advertising, it will be seen that quite a large proportion is of items which 
would appeal only to those who are comparatively well-to-do. The 
advertisements of automobiles and accessories, refrigerators, washing 
machines, etc., watches, clocks and jewellery, transport, airlines, come to 
nearly one-third of the total. This, in our opinion, is an unsatisfactory 
position, as it has the effect of diverting the bulk of advertisements to 
the costlier papers in the English language, which reputedly circulate 
among such classes of consumers. No doubt some of the trades and 
industries as are concerned with cosmetics, drugs, proprietary medicines, 
etc. are highly competitive and this fact has been reflected in the 
analysis. On the other hand, textiles are very little advertised even 
though they form a very sizeable proportion of household budgets. 

18 Mofl&B. 



222. In the specialised advertisements, the volume of advertising 
relating to agricultural machinery and implements would seem to be a 
fair proportion of the turnover in view of the drive for more agricultural 
production, but that relating to fertilisers and seeds appear to be insigni¬ 
ficant, probably because these commodities are largely handled or control¬ 
led by Government. Taking a general survey, it would appear that the 
number of products advertised are such as are consumed mainly in urban 
areas. This undoubtedly tends to favour papers published in metropolitan 
and provincial centres as against district papers. 

223. Advertisements placed direct.—Certain advertisements such as 
those about accommodation to let, or sought, situations vacant, personal 
effects available for sale, offers of real estate or loans, etc. are responsible 
for a large proportion of a newspaper’s revenues, and they are placed 
in the form of “classified” advertisements which are not handled through 
agencies and are not, therefore, represented in the above analysis. More¬ 
over, film advertisements, particularly those placed by the cinema houses, 
are also given directly to the newspapers and find no place in the analysis 
above. 

224. Scope for expansion.—We feel that potentialities exist for expan¬ 
sion of advertisement volume in our country. At present food grains and 
food products form a very large slice of our household budgets. The 
statistics collected by the National Sample Survey (General Report No. 1, 
page 17) would indicate that in rural areas this item forms 2/3 of the 
total budget. In the urban areas we expect the proportion to be less. 
It would be seen that except for a limited number of items such as 
biscuits, chocolates, drink, etc. the bulk of food products are not adver¬ 
tised. Thus only a small portion of the average consumer’s budget 
consists of items whose sale is supported by advertisements. With an 
increase in the general standard of living which we expect as a result 
of Five-Year Plan the non-food part of the budget is likely to expand to 
a greater extent than the food part. As a result we may expect an 
increase in the general advertisement volume with a general rise in the 
standard of living. The expansion of trade and industry would also 
increase the amount of specialised advertising. We also expect an expan¬ 
sion in the range of products advertised, with the growing pace of 
industrialization. To some extent, this would be linked with the switch¬ 
over from a seller’s to a buyer’s market. There are some products where 
at present no efforts in sales promotion by way of advertisement is 
needed, but in a competitive market, advertising would be necessary. 
Textiles would appear to be one of such products. Further, with the 
improvement in the standard of living, a number of products which at 
present have no appreciable market in rural areas would find scope in 
such areas and the volume of advertising in respect of such products 
would expand. 

225. It would be difficult to forecast whether the expected increase in adver¬ 
tisement volume will be able to keep pace with the expected increase in the 
number and circulation of newspapers and periodicals in the not too distant 
future. Much depends on the economic conditions that would then prevail. 
However, the possibility of the advertising volume not keeping pace with the 
growth of the Press cannot be ruled out, and the advertisement revenue per 
copy of newspaper sold may decline. There would, however, be a compensat¬ 
ing factor in the economy of newspapers in that the increase in circulation 
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'would bring down the cost of production. As far as the district Press is con¬ 
cerned, we feel that there is scope, even at present, of increasing the volume 
of classified advertisements, as well as the advertisements of local traders and 
manufacturers who do not appear to have fully appreciated the utility of 
advertisements in sales promotion. 

226. Advertisement tariffs.—We have examined in the case of a number 
of papers the tariffs for advertisements (vif.e Appendix XXV). Of the 
•different tariffs quoted for the several classes of advertisements, the contract 
rates of display advertisement, with which most of the National advertisers 
are concerned, are compared, for different papers, in Table IV below. As 
the rates depend on circulation, it is customary for the purposes of compari¬ 
son to take the rates per 1,000 copies or in other words the rates per mille, 
which are given in the Table. It would be seen that the rates per mille of 
Indian language papers are definitely lower than those of English language 
papers. The papers having high circulations have low rates, and the rate in¬ 
creases as we go to papers in the lower circulation ranges. 

Table IV 


Display Advertisement Rates 
(per column-inch per mille) 



Circula¬ 

tion 

Over 

35,000 

I 

Circula¬ 

tion 

15— 

35,000 

2 

Circula¬ 

tion 

5— 

15,000 

3 

Circula¬ 

tion 

below 

5,000 

4 

Metropolitan papers-. 

English (High) 

. o 4 ii 

056 

I I 

8 

1 1 9 

English (Low) 

. 036 

043 

0 6 

6 

0 12 8 

Indian languages (High) 

• 030 

063 

0 12 

O 

1 9 1 

Indian languages (Low) 

026 

0 3 4 

0 4 

3 

0 8 11 

Papers from State Capitals : 

English (High) 


0 4 1 

0 15 

3 

7 9 3 

English (Low) .... 

. 


0 7 

I 

050 

Indian languages (High) . 

. 

036 

0 6 

I 

164 

Indian languages (Low) 

• 

016 

0 4 

3 

093 

Papers from other centres : 

English (High) 

. 

0 7 5 

0 13 

9 

1 7 1 

English (Low) 

. 


0 10 

3 

i 4 10 

Indian languages (High) . 

. 

0 3 5 

0 8 ] 

[I 

1 8 4 

Indian languages (Low) 

* 

0 2 11 

O 2 

3 

0 3 II 

227. Disparities in tariffs.—The 

advertisement 

tariffs 

depend 

on 

a large 


number of factors. They would depend on the type of readers and their 
purchasing power. The papers priced higher can generally be assumed to reach 
readers with a higher purchasing power. This appears to be the main reason 
why English papers can and do charge higher rates than Indian language 
papers. Similarly the papers circulating in a well-to-do class or merchant 
community can charge higher rates than the others. It can be assumed 
that in general the readers in the metropolitan towns and big cities would 
have more purchasing power than those in rural areas or smaller towns. 
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228. It has, however, been noticed that the rates per mille of metropolitan 
papers are generally the lowest and those of district papers highest. The dis¬ 
parity appears mainly due to the degree of competition among the papers 
published at such centres. At metropolitan centres where a number of 
papers are published, there is keen competition and the mille rates have 
stabilised at a low level. On the other hand, the papers in the district and 
provincial towns are often in a monopolistic position in that the advertisers 
have to advertise in such papers for covering a particular area even if the 
rate is higher. Such papers are able to secure business even at a high rate 
per mille. 

229. In some of the cases it appeared to us that some papers must have 
been making higher claims of circulation to the advertisers as otherwise they 
could not justify their present tariffs. Though these rates might appear 
competitive on the basis of circulations claimed, they turn out to be rather 
expensive on the basis of the lower circulation figure disclosed to us. 

230. There appear to exist certain reasons for increase of rate per mille 
with decrease of circulation. A minimum rate of advertisement will always 
exist to cover the composing charges and overheads. This factor is indepen¬ 
dent of circulation and will, therefore, make itself felt as an increase in the 
rate per mille of papers with low circulation. It is also true that the cost of 
paper and printing, per thousand copies, is sometimes higher in the case of a 
paper with a small circulation than in another with a large circulation. It will 
be observed from Appendix XXV that though the rate per mille is high, the 
tariff per column inch is low in the case of small papers, and the advertisers 
would not be unwilling to pay it. The circulation of a small paper (usually 
a district paper) is limited to the district of publication and a few neighbour¬ 
ing places. Our studies of circulation in Chapter XVI show that in mofussil 
districts, a local paper of some standing always retains a major portion of 
the circulation to itself and the metropolitan and provincial papers hold a 
much smaller proportion of the total readership of the district. Thus a 
national advertiser anxious to cover a particular district cannot ignore the 
local district paper even if he advertises in metropolitan and provincial 
papers circulating in that district. This difference in the effectiveness of the 
coverage will naturally be more marked in the case of local advertisers, where 
the circulation of the paper in and around the town of publication is of major 
importance. 

231 .'Multiple Readership.—If a paper is read in more than one household, 
its value to advertisers should increase, inasmuch as it increases the number 
of households approached. On the other hand, it may indicate that such 
households are not in a position to purchase a copy individually and thus dis¬ 
close their poor purchasing power. The readership survey carried out by us 
indicated a high degree of multiple readership, specially in rural areas. The 
survey has disclosed the following position in this respect: — 

Table V 

Multiple Readership 


Percentage of households which shared papers with others . 
Percentage of households which did not share papers with others 
Percentage of household s which neither confirmed nor denied 
sharingof papers ....... 


Rural Urban 

areas areas 


• 43 33 

. 40 48 


17 


19 
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It would be obvious from these figures and from the previous paragraph that 
multiple readership exists more for district papers than for the metropolitan 
or provincial papers. We expect that weeklies and monthlies would have 
more multiple readership because they do not go out of date within 24 hours 
as a daily newspaper does. 

232. The period for which a reader comes in contact with the advertise¬ 
ment would also be a material factor to be taken into consideration while 
determining the tariffs. A daily is handled for a short time whereas weeklies 
and monthlies are read for a longer period. The contact, and consequently 
the impact made by the advertisement on the readers of dailies is for a shorter 
duration than in the case of weeklies and monthlies. Therefore the weeklies 
and monthlies can charge higher rates than the dailies. The volume of ad¬ 
vertising in weeklies and periodicals is however only one-third of the volume 
in dailies, and this can be ascribed to poor production, and limited circulation 
of the majority of the periodicals. 

233. It has been mentioned in an earlier chapter that some dailies and 
periodicals conduct crossword and allied types of competitions as a method 
of increasing their circulation. It can be presumed that a good number of 
their readers are interested only in competitions and the advertisers would 
therefore not get the full benefit of their circulation. Though their rates per 
mille may appear reasonable if calculated on their total sale of copies, the 
advertiser would have to exclude those who bought the paper merely for 
the coupon, and the final cost to him per mille of effective readership may 
be much higher. 

234. Selection of advertising media.—We are told that at present the ad¬ 
vertisers usually take into consideration the circulation, standing, class of 
readership, area of coverage etc. in the selection of papers. In respect of cir¬ 
culation, the advertiser relies on information furnished by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulation certificate, or where this is not available, on the claims made 
by the individual papers. The Audit Bureau of Circulation certificates usually 
furnish the average monthly circulation of the paper, date of establishment, 
selling price, average trade terms allowed, number of conies sold at maximum 
and mi nimum trade terms and in some cases a breakdown of circulation 
giving the number of copies sold in the town of publication, in districts of 
the State in which the town is situated and in the other States. These cer¬ 
tificates no doubt give some useful information to advertisers, and jt would 
increase their usefulness if the breakdowns of circulations are given in all 
cases. However, the information contained in Audit Bureau of Circulation 
certificates does not meet fully the needs of the advertisers. Further there 
are many papers who are not members of the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
and no reliable data about their circulation are available to advertisers. 
Little information is available about the other relevant factors such as class 
of readership, or purchasing power. The advertiser would like to know, apart 
from the circulation of the paper in the area in which he intends to sell his 
goods, the extent of multiple readership, the type of readers of the paper and 
their purchasing power or household budget in relation to the commodity he 
is selling. It is only when he gets reliable information on these points, that 
be can determine whether the money spent on advertisement in a particular 
paper would bring adequate returns. Surveys of factors should be the basis 
for the professional advice tendered by Advertising Agencies. We under¬ 
stand that only one advertising agency has carried out market research to 
guide their advertising and this agency serves only one group of manufac¬ 
turers. We recommend that such market researches should be undertaken 
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by the Associations of Advertising Agencies. This will not only put the ad¬ 
vertisement tariffs on a more rational basis but would increase the effective¬ 
ness of advertisements. 

235. Combined tariffs.—Multiple unit papers usually charge a combined 
advertisement rate for their publication from two or more centres; no 
separate rate is quoted for publication from each centre, or if there is a 
separate tariff, it is only in respect of the smaller centre. The result is that 
the advertisers at the centre where such paper has a large circulation are: 
forced to pay for the advertisement in the publication at the other centre. 
These advertisers cannot ignore these papers in view of their circulation at 
the main centre, but circulation at the other centres may be of no use to them. 
Even if the advertiser is interested in the other centre, he cannot overlook 
other leading papers at that centre. A number of advertisers have com¬ 
plained to- us about the unfairness of this practice. We are satisfied that the 
existence of a combined rate is an exploitation of the advertisers and should 
be discarded in favour of separate rates for each different centre. 

236. Cost of advertising in India.—Advertisers have complained that the 
rates per mille charged by Indian newspapers are higher than those charged 
by the newspapers in foreign countries and that in India th6 cost of advertis¬ 
ing is, therefore, higher. This, according to them, acts as a brake on further 
development of advertisement volume in this country. On the other hand, 
the advertising budget forms a much smaller proportion of the total cost of 
the product in this country than it does in others. The factors mentioned 
above as governing the tariffs, the general economic levels and the range of 
advertising are very different in this country. It would, therefore, be difficult 
to assess the effect of disparity of tariffs on the growth of advertisement 
volume in our country. It is, however, possible that the general advertise¬ 
ment volume may increase with a reduction in rates. This may also lead to 
a wider distribution of advertisements in the case of advertisers with limited 
budgets. We have already stressed the need of carrying out market surveys; 
when these are conducted the question of costs could be reviewed by the 
advertisers and newspapers to their mutual benefit. 

237. Government Advertisements.—The Central and State Governments 
form an important source of advertisements to the newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals. We called for information from the Central and various State 
Governments regarding their expenditure on advertisements through news¬ 
papers agd periodicals. Many of the Governments maintained no centralised 
statistics in respect of advertisements issued by their various departments, but 
they collected the information, as far as they could, and supplied it to us. On 
the basis of the figures supplied to us, we estimate the total advertisements 
from Government sources at about Rs. 45 lakhs for the year 1951-52. This, 
would form less than 7 per cent, of the total advertisement through news¬ 
papers and periodicals. Though the total volume of Government advertise¬ 
ment is not large, the importance attached to it by the Press is great. The 
appearance of Government advertisements gives a newspaper recognition of 
its status, which helps it not only to get advertisements from other authori¬ 
ties but also to increase its circulation, because a number of readers would 
purchase such a newspaper for the Government notifications and advertise¬ 
ments. 

238. We have examined some typical papers from the point of view of 
their economic dependence on Government advertisements. We found that in 
a majority of large metropolitan papers, the revenue from Government ad¬ 
vertisements ranges from 3 to 7 per cent, of their total advertisement revenue- 
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In the case of the small but leading papers at the provincial capitals, especial¬ 
ly of the smaller States, the advertisements from the Government form a 
sizeable portion of the total advertisement revenue. To illustrate the point, 
we would refer to the case of the only two papers in Assam where the 
advertisement from Government sources forms 27 per cent, and 36 per cent, 
of the total advertisement revenue. Similarly, the two leading English 
papers at Hyderabad derive 17 per cent, and 18 per cent, of their advertise¬ 
ment revenue from the Government sources. A paper at Bhopal depends on 
Government advertisement to the extent of 14 per cent, of its total advertise¬ 
ment revenue. Apart from these, there are some papers in larger States, 
which also derive a degree of financial support from Government advertise¬ 
ments which is much higher than the average. In Bombay City there are 
two papers having a circulation of about 5000 copies each and depending on 
the Government advertisement to the extent of 20 per cent, of their total 
advertisement revenue, and one other' paper with negligible circulation has 
received a good amount of advertisement. This paper has not maintained any 
accounts, but from the figure of circulation intimated to us and the absence of 
any workers on its staff other than the proprietor it can be safely presumed 
that Government advertisement is the main financial support of this paper. 
(We were told that the paper had represented to Government that it had a 
large circulation). Similarly in the Punjab we came across two papers where 
the Government advertisements formed 29 per cent, and 15 per cent, of their 
advertisement revenue. In West Bengal, a newly started paper has received 
about one-fourth of its advertisement revenue from the State Government. 
A similar position has been noticed in one of the papers in Madhya Pradesh. 
Thus in some of the papers the Government advertisements form an important 
source of revenue and the influence of the Government on such papers would 
be far greater than on other papers. Even if we exclude the papers favoured 
by the Governments and the papers that have obtained substantial amounts 
of advertisement revenue by making false claims of circulation, there would 
still be some papers in the Capitals of smaller States which depend on 
Government advertisement as a source of revenue to a large extent. On the 
other hand, a large majority of district and mofussil papers appear to have 
been ignored by Governments as well as by local authorities when placing 
advertisements. 1 

239. We have indicated earlier the various factors which a commercial 
advertiser would have taken into account in selection of the particular news¬ 
papers and periodicals as advertising media. For a Government, some of the 
considerations such as circulation, standing, class of readership, area of cover¬ 
age, language and multiplicity of readership would be relevant but some 
others such as purchasing power and household budgets of readers would 
not be material in respect of the bulk of their advertisements. From the 
replies received from the various Governments it appears to us that a good 
number of them have included most of these factors, except multiple reader- 
ship, in the criteria to be adopted for determining the suitability of their 
media. But in actual practice some divergence from these considerations 
appears to be in existence. Governments have not subjected to proper 
scrutiny the various claims of circulation made by some of the papers. Re¬ 
liance placed on police reports regarding circulation of newspapers appears 
to us to be misplaced. This lack of proper scrutiny of circulation has been 
noticed in the case of many State Governments as well as the Central 
Government. We feel that Governments would be justified in demanding 
proof, such as a certificate from the Audit Bureau of Circulation, in support 
of the circulation claim, before taking the papers on their media list. 
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240. Government should also check periodically the circulation of the 
papers to whom they entrust advertisements. In this connection, the statis¬ 
tics available with the Press Registrar should provide useful guidance. We 
have come across some instances where the papers which formerly enjoyed 
a good circulation but now have a poor circulation continue to receive the 
advertisements on the same scale as before. The class of readership may 
be judged by experience and may be a matter even of personal assessment as 
there are no authentic data in this connection. Very few papers have carried 
out readership surveys and the claims made by papers in this respect may 
not always be correct. We feel that more attention, in the matter of class 
of readership should be paid than at present in those cases where this is a 
relevant factor. It is not unusual to find the “Grow More Food” advertise¬ 
ments in the large metropolitan English papers which are rarely read by the 
cultivators. Such advertisements should go to district and mofussil papers 
in Indian languages. Similarly advertisements regarding the Small Savings 
Campaign should go to papers read by the middle and lower middle classes 
for whom it is intended. Multiple readership assumes special importance in 
connection with the Government advertising as they are not concerned with 
the purchasing power of each reader, and should be taken into account while 
placing advertisements. It is unfortunate that the district and mofussil press 
has not received adequate attention of Government as media of advertise¬ 
ments. However most of the Governments have recently realised their 
importance and are taking steps to see that such papers are not overlooked. 
The papers in metropolitan towns and provincial capitals have large circula¬ 
tions and they always receive the advertisements, while the district and 
mofussil papers receive them only when the advertising allotments are large. 
This appears to be one of the reasons why the district and mofussil press has 
been ignored. Introduction of the principle of rotation specially in display 
advertisements would even matters to some extent. Further, the rates per 
mille of district papers appear to be high. The natural rate structure should 
in our view be telescopic in character and in that case if multiple readership 
is also taken into consideration the rates of district papers would not be found 
uneconomic. 


241. Telescopic tariff.—We feel that Government would be justified in 
claiming a special consideration in respect of the rates charged by the news¬ 
papers and can insist that the rates should follow a particular pattern with¬ 
out reference to language or location of the paper. We would suggest a teles¬ 
copic maximum rate subject to an overall maximum on the following lines in 
respect of contract display advertisements: 


Maximum basic charge 

First 5000 copies. 

Next 5000 copies . . . . 

Next 5000 copies. 

Further copies. 

Subject to a maximum rate of Rs. 15 


Rs. 2 - 0-0 per single column inch, plus, 

” 0 - 6-0 per mille per single column inch. 
” 0 - 5-0 Ditto 

” 0 - 4-0 Ditto 

” 0 - 2-0 Ditto 

per single column inch. 


242. Such a rate structure would take into account the fact that the 
cost of production of a newspaper decreases with higher circulation. The 
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maximum rates and the maximum rates per mille based on above principle 
for typical circulation figures would work out as in Table VI below: 

Table VI 


Telescopic tariff varying with circulation 


I 

i 

2 

3 





Maximum 

Rate per 

Maximum Rate per 


Circulation 



single 

column inch 

Mille 






Rs. 


Rb. 

5,000 



, 

3 

14 

0 

0 12 0 

10,000 - 




5 

7 

0 

088 

15,000 . 




6 

II 

0 

0 7 2 

20,000 . 




7 

5 

0 

0 5 10 

30,000 . 




8 

9 

0 

047 

.40,000 . 




9 

13 

0 

0 3 11 

50,000 




II 

I 

0 

036 

•60,000 . 




12 

5 

0 

033 

70,000 . 




13 

9 

0 

0 3 1 

80,000 . 




^\>44 

13 

0 

030 

31,500 and over 

. 



15 

0 

0 

0211 or less. 


243. Such a rate would not be lower than the present rates of most 
Indian language papers. It will, however, be lower than the rate charged 
by certain large English papers and by a few smaller English papers at the 
provincial centres. The main argument for the English language papers 
for charging a much higher rate is that the pucjiasing power of their 
readers is much higher than in the case of Indian language papers. As the 
purchasing power would be of no consequence to Governments as adver¬ 
tisers, they would not be justified in paying higher rates to the English 
papers. The suggestion is not made with any intention of reducing on the 
whole the advertisement budget of the Government but to render possible 
the distribution of advertisements over a number of newspapers and 
periodicals by not allowing a few top papers to absorb the entire advertising 
budget of the Governments. It may be noted in this connection that the 
arguments against the existing combined rate for a paper published from 
different centres (multiple unit) referred to earlier, apply with greater 
force in respect of State Government advertisement and we feel that the 
Government should take the lead in breaking up this unfair practice. 


244. The smaller States have to examine the utility of advertising in 
papers published outside the State. We have noticed that such outside 
papers now claim a substantial share in the advertisement budgets of some 
States. It may be expedient from the point of view of such State Govern¬ 
ments to advertise certain items in extra-State papers. For example, 
vacancies requiring high qualifications or tenders for big projects or Govern¬ 
ment loans may have to be publicised all over the country. If, however, 
the nature of the advertisement is such that publicity outside the State is 
not very essential and the intention is only to reach all those residents of the 
State who read such extra-State papers, this practice leads to expenditure 
not justified by the results. The advertisement tariff of the extra-State paper 
is based on its total circulation, but the actual circulation in such State is 
often only a small portion of the total. Thus, the actual rate which such 
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Sate Governments have to pay, per thousand copies circulating in the State, 
works out at fantastic figures. In one of the States, we found that the actual 
rate which the State Government had to pay on this basis worked out as high, 
as Rs. 82 per mille per column inch. This aspect, therefore, has to be taken, 
into consideration. 

245. We were told that the newspapers experience some difficulty be¬ 
cause of delays in payment of Government bills for advertising. In the 
case of the Central Government, the advertisements are placed through 
Advertising Agencies. In the case of any other clients, it would have been 
the responsibility of the Agency to pay the bill on the due date, but we were 
informed that in the case of Government advertisement the agency makes 
payment only after it has been paid by Government. Under the present 
arrangement whereby the agency gets a commission on Government busi¬ 
ness, its responsibility for prompt payment should be obvious. Even where- 
the advertisements are placed directly by the Governments concerned, we 
wou'd urge them to consider the difficulties caused to the newspapers by 
delays in payment. 

246. It is understood that the Advertising Branch of the Ministry of 
Information are making arrangements for handling classified advertise¬ 
ments on behalf of all departments of the Government of India. At present 
such advertisements are being issued directly by the department or the 
Mimstry concerned to newspapers of its own selection. We expect that 
centralisation would enable the placing of advertisements to the maximum 
advantage of the departments concerned while at the same time ensuring 
that the advertisements are distributed over a wider field than at present. A 
similar centralisation in the case of State Governments should also prove of 
benefit. 

247. Advertising Agencies.—There has been a tendency for advertisement 
to be placed more and more through advertising agencies. By affording 
facilities to the advertisers, this practice increases the total volume of 
advertisements and is, therefore, helpful to the press financially. It would 
also tend to reduce the influence of the advertisers on the Press, by reducing 
the direct contact between the Press and the advertisers. Though it is 
theoretically possible that advertising agencies may themselves act as a 
source of pressure on the Press, usually the diversity of interests among 
their clients would reduce the danger. 

248. At present the advertising agencies account for a substantial portion 
of the advertisement volume of the newspapers and periodicals. There 
were 109 agencies in operation in 1951 which were conducting business. 
Their total turnover was about Rs. 3'5 crores of which Rs. 2'78 crores were 
advertisements placed With newspapers and periodicals, the balance of 
Rs. 72 lakhs being spent on publicity through other media. The advertising 
agencies are mainly (about 75 per cent.) situated in metropolitan towns. 
Fully half of the total turnover of advertisements placed by agencies with 
the newspapers and periodicals is accounted for by 5 big agencies. Out of 
these, four are owned by foreign interests and the fifth, though now owned 
by Indian nationals has some foreign associations. 

* • . ■ ■ ■ * 

The function of advertising agencies is not only to place advertisements 
on behalf of their customers but also to advise them regarding the suitability 
of their media, and to undertake planning of advertisements, preparation of 
blocks etc. The customers are charged separately by the agency for design¬ 
ing, preparation of blocks and other art work, but for their other services. 
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the agencies get a commission from the newspapers. When the same- 
advertisement has to be placed in a number of papers in the'same language,, 
the charges for designing and preparation of blocks are distributed over alL 
the papers and thus the cost of advertisement in each paper is reduced. In. 
the case of a single paper, in a language such as Assamese, the cost of 
advertisement would rise, as full charges for designing and block making 
will have to be borne for advertising in such a paper, and some agencies 
may hesitate before including such papers, on their lists. The rate of com¬ 
mission obtained from newspapers varies, but the newspapers which . are- 
members of the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society and the agencies- 
which have been accredited by the Society, follow certain standard rules in. 
this regard. These accredited agencies receive 15 per cent, commission from- 
the member newspapers on the gross value of advertisements placed by them. 
Non-accredited agencies get only per cent, from the members. The 
percentage of commission received by accredited agencies from newspapers- 
which do not belong to the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society varies, 
and generally ranges between 15 per cent, and 25 per cent, or even 30 per 
cent. A larger commission is presumably paid to induce agencies to favour 
such papers in placing advertisements. The Advertising Agencies- 
Association assured us that such under-cutting of rates does not influence 
them. A leading agency told us that such excess commission is passed on. 
by them to their customers who are billed only 15 per cent, on the gross- 
value of advertisements and thus this inducement is in effect a reduction of' 
advertisement rates to the customer. 

250. Discrimination in placing advertisements.—It was complained to us; 
that the Advertising Agencies discriminate between Indian and English 
language papers. Further, the Indian Language Newspapers’ Association- 
stated that even if a mofussil language paper has a circulation equal to that 
of another paper published at the metropolitan centre, the former is not 
placed on the same footing as the latter by the metropolitan Advertising 
Agencies. We have gone into this question and find that the total volume of 
advertisements, placed by 109 Advertising Agencies with English papers and 
periodicals amounted in 1951 to Rs. 1.82 crores while that placed with Indian, 
language papers and periodicals amounted to Rs. 0.9 crores (the balance of 
Rs. 6 lakhs was placed with foreign papers and periodicals). Considering that 
the total circulation of English daily papers is a little more than one-fourth of 
the total circulation of dailies in India, the above ratio of advertisements-, 
would indicate that the advertiser attaches greater value to the readers of 
English papers. The advertising agencies and their associations, on the other 
hand, have repeatedly denied that this is the result of any discrimination 
exercised against Indian language papers or district papers. In their opinion,, 
there is a wide difference in the pulling power of English papers and Indian 
language papers. The fact that the advertisers have limited budgets seems 
to operate in favour of the top papers which are mostly English papers^ 
Further the products advertised are sold mainly in the larger towns. The 
Advertising Agencies have also complained that district papers do not- 
approach them nor do they give full particulars about their circulations and 
other relevant items which would enable the agencies to recommend them. 
They have stressed the unattractive layout of advertisements appearing 
generally in the Indian language and district papers. 

251. We examined the distribution of advertising of the five big agencies 
and found that 34 English dailies and 140 Indian language dailies were able 
to secure advertisement from one or more of these agencies. Considering the 
total number of English and Indian language papers, it would appear that 
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while almost ah the English papers have received the advertisements, a good 
number of papers in Indian language papers were not able to secure any 

• advertisement from the agencies. The papers that did not receive advertise¬ 
ment were mostly district papers of small circulation. 

252 . In Chapter IV we have pointed out that as advertisers have limited 
budgets, advertisement revenue is diverted to papers having the largest cir- 

• culation in a particular area. We have compared the amount of advertisement 
revenue received some of the leading English and Indian language papers in 

^certain towns from the five big agencies as well as the total gross advertise¬ 
ment revenue earned by them during 1951 . Our analysis disclosed the 
following position: 


Table VII 


English Papers Indian language papers 


115 papers published in 9 different towns with [ 18 papers published in 9 different towns 
a total circulation of 5,45,000. with a total circulation of 5,57,000. 

Rs. (thousands) j Rs. (thousands) 

1. Gross Advertisement Revenue 2,65,23 j 87,23 

2. Advertisement revenue from five 

big agencies . . . 72,50 | 22,28 

3. Percentage 27 1 26 


It was seen that the revenue obtained from the five big agencies formed 27 
■per cent, of the total advertisement revenue in respect of the English papers 
•and 26 per cent, in respect of the Indian language papers. As this percentage 
is practically the same between the top English and Indian language papers, 
we feel that the existing difference between the advertisement revenue of 
•these papers appear to be based on a general assumption regarding the 
•difference in the pulling power of the two sets of paper, and that this assump • 
tion is not limited only to advertising agencies but appears to prevail among 
other advertisers and the public. This particular assumption has not, how- 
•ever, been substantiated by any readership surveys or other authentic infor¬ 
mation. 

253 . We examined further the distribution of advertisement revenue 
among the three English and three Indian language papers which lead in cir- 
•culation in one metropolitah centre. Five of them are sold at the same retail 
selling price and we were told that all six papers generally reach the same 
■class of readers. The result was as under: 

Table VIII 


English papers (total 
circulation 1,77,000) 

Rs. (thousands) 


Indian language pa¬ 
pers (total circulatioc 
\ 1,83,000). 

Rs. (thousands) 


1. Gross advertisement revenue 
3. Advertisement revenue from five big 

agencies. 

3. Percentage .... 


91,86 

24.17 

26 


30.98 

7.65 

27 


98 


We find that the advertisers are inclined to assume the same degree o£ 
difference between the pulling power of the English and Indian language 
papers even where according to what we were told, they reach practically 
the same class of readers. We, therefore, think that the Indian language 
papers have not received adequate attention from the advertising agencies 
and their value as media appears to be underestimated. 

254 . We feel that the advertisers should be guided by certain definite and 
uniform principles when making their choice of newspapers and periodicals. 
We have indicated earlier the various factors that affect the choice of media. 
As far as possible no discrimination on the ground of language should be- 
made. The unattractive layout of advertisements in the Indian language 
papers is partly due to paucity of the variety of characters available in Indian 
languages and it would be in the interest of Indian language papers to devote 
more attention to the layout of advertisements. Advertisers should pay 
sufficient attention to the claims of district papers in respect of distribution 
of advertisements and the latter should also furnish sufficient particulars to 
the advertisers so that the usefulness of their media can be examined. Mul¬ 
tiple readership, as disclosed in our readership survey, should be taken into 
account by the advertisers. The importance of market research has already 
been stressed by us and it should be conducted by the agencies. 

255 . Accreditation rules of the Indian and Eastern, Newspapers Society.— 

It has been urged before us by the Indian Language Newspapers’ Association 
and by the Maharashtra Advertising Agencies that the rules prescribed by 
the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society for accreditation of agencies meet 
the requirements as far as national advertising is concerned, but the Indian 
and Eastern Newspapers’ Society has not provided for agents specialising in 
local business. This, they said, has affected the district and mofussil papers 
adversely as they depend more on local advertisement than on national adver¬ 
tisers. The difficulty arises from the conditions prescribed by Indian and 
Eastern Newspapers’ Society for accreditation in respect of capital, turnover, 
office equipment and distribution of business over five principal clients at 
least one among them having advertisements of a national character, i.e .— 
covering at least two States. The capital, turnover and office equipment pres¬ 
cribed are on the high side and an agency specialising in local advertising 
would not require such a standard of business organisation. Further, the con¬ 
ditions prescribing distribution of business over two States cannot be satisfied 
by such agencies. The only course therefore for such agencies in the present 
condition is to act as canvassers, as they are described by Indian and Eastern 
Newspapers’ Society and be content with a commission of 6| per cent, which 
is very inadequate for such agencies to carry on their business. 

256 . We have considered all the above points placed before us. It appears 
to us that the Indian and Eastern Newspapers’ Society has been guided by 
two considerations in prescribing these conditions. One is that the agency 
should have some financial standing as according to the rules, 75 days credit 
is allowed to agencies by member newspapers. Secondly the Society presum¬ 
ably desires to avoid the possibility of some newspaper undertakings and 
business houses starting their own advertising agency and thus retaining the 
15 per cent, commission which is legitimately due to the agencies. Possibly 
for this purpose, they have prescribed a condition that there should be at 
least five principal clients for an agency and that one of them should be a. 
national advertiser. But we feel that it is in the interests of the press as well 
as the advertisers to have some agencies specialising in local advertising. The 
fact that a substantially large number of agencies are situated in metropoli- 
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ttan towns shows that there has not been adequate development of agencies 
.specialising in local advertisements. We feel that at present there is con¬ 
siderable scope for expansion of local advertisements among the district and 
mofussil papers, and this scope is likely to expand in the future. In order 
that such agencies specialising in local advertisement may be encouraged, 
we suggest that the Indian and Eastern Newspapers’ Society, should consider 
.accrediting two types of agencies, National and Regional, and for accredita¬ 
tion in the case of regional agencies, the conditions in respect of capital and 
turnover requirements and office equipment may be relaxed. The clause re¬ 
lating to the distribution of business in at least two States may be deleted in 
their case, though the condition about handling the business of at least five 
principal clients can remain. The services rendered by national and regional 
agencies would be different, and the commission payable to the regional 
agency may be fixed lower, say at 10 per cent. Due to the relaxation of condi¬ 
tions regarding capital and turnover, the period of credit allowed to such 
.agencies may be reduced to one month. As the advertisers in such cases are 
expected to be local concerns, this would not act adversely on the working 
of such agency. 

257. We came across an advertisement in a leading English daily of a 
scheme offering a prize of Rs. 15,000 to that accredited advertising agency 
which would show the largest increase in turnover during 1954 over their 
business for 1953, under certain conditions stipulated. A payment of tills 
nature would be an infraction of the terms agreed upon by all members of 

"the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society. It would amount to a concealed 
u-ebate to the winning agency and therefore be very objectionable. We are 
glad to be informed that the matter has been taken up by the Indian and 
Eastern Newspapers Society and that the paper has since withdrawn- the 
;scheme. 

258. We have come across complaints that certain newspapers make 
secret payments or offer other inducements to the media men employed in 
.advertising agencies in order to make them increase the allotment for their 
particular paper. The offer of such inducements is highly objectionable 
and we trust that combined action would be taken by the associations of 
newspaper proprietors, the Advertising Agencies’ Association and the Indian 
Society of Advertisers to put a stop to this very improper practice. 

259. Delays in payment.—The ILNA has brought it to our notice that while 
the agencies pay to the members of the IENS their bills within 75 days of 
"their date, they do not so in the case of other papers. Since the latter are 
mostly small or medium sized, a further strain is thereby put on their already 
lean finances. We consider such discrimination unjustified and feel that once 
Advertising Agencies place advertisements with newspapers, no grounds 
exist for any discrimination. We understand that the ILNA has already 
taken up the matter with the Advertising Agencies’ Association but that the 
latter has not so far given any definite reply. A decision on this point should 
be based on principles of fairness and should not depend upon the bargain¬ 
ing power of the papers. 

260. Advertising and business interests.—No evidence has been placed 
before us that would show that any industry or group of industries contri¬ 
bute such a high proportion of advertising revenue to the press as a whole 
as to be able to hold it to ransom. The analysis carried out by us of the 
range of commodities advertised by 34 agencies referred to earlier shows 
that the advertisement volume is fairly distributed over a large number of 
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trade and industries. We, however, find that some of the smaller papers 
And many of the district papers depend to a large extent on one or other 
•categories of advertisements such as cinema announcements, Court notices 
etc. In view of the financial importance of cinema advertisements for the 
.smaller newspapers we do not feel that any restrictions need be imposed 
•on such advertisements. 

261. There is a possibility that advertisements may be used as a means of 
subsidising newly started ventures. It was suggested to us that two impor¬ 
tant groups of newspapers, the proprietors of which have large interests 
in other businesses resort to such method of subsidising. We have examined 
these cases and our examination does not indicate any such practice prevail¬ 
ing at present. We have found that in the cases of these two groups the 
Advertisement emanating from businesses in which the proprietors are inte¬ 
rested, form a very small fraction of their total advertisement revenue. 
Further the business houses have also placed an equal or even a larger 
volume of advertisements with other papers some of which are competing 
with the papers belonging to these groups. 

262. It was suggested to us that the foreign business interests and foreign 
advertisers exert a great deal of influence on our press, and have discrimi¬ 
nated against Indian language papers. It is difficult to find out the volume 
of advertising emanating from foreign business interests. But these five 
agencies which are owned or managed by foreigners transact business not 
only on behalf of concerns owned by foreigners but also on behalf of Indian 
business houses. As has already been stated earlier the advertisements 
handled by the five big agencies forms about 50 per cent, of the total volume 
emanating from advertising agencies and in the case of the top papers, 
amounts to roughly 27 per cent, of their advertisement revenue. We do 
not think that the foreign business interests exert any undue influence by 
the mere fact of being a large source of advertisements. But, as in other 
cases, we would like that Indian capital and Indian personnel are associated 
with these agencies. 

263. Advertisement space.—Advertisements occupy a substantial propor¬ 
tion of the space in newspapers and in many periodicals too. When the News¬ 
print Control Order was in force during the war, a maximum had been set on 
the proportion of advertisements in ahy issue. At the end of the war, when 
controls were removed, this restriction also disappeared. Supplies of news¬ 
print were not, however, freely obtainable and as a result during the period of 
postwar boom, the proportion of advertisements in newspapers increased very 
rapidly and in some cases they exceeded half the contents of the news¬ 
paper. It is true that at no time did the proportion reach the high figures 
noticed in the United States of America, but it was generally felt that in the 
more established papers who could command a steady flow of advertisements, 
the proportion was excessive. With newsprint now in freer supply and with 
boom condition no longer existing, the proportion of advertisements has 
fallen and is generally well below the maximum of 40 per cent, that we 
have recommended in Chapter IV. 

264. We have recommended that the total space allotted to adver¬ 
tisements in daily newspapers should not exceed 40 per cent, of the 
printed area. This would ensure that the reader gets an adequate 
prc^Jortion of news and views and that the advertisements are not reduced 
in effectiveness because there are too many of them. The Association of 
Advertising Agencies told us in the course of their evidence that they too 
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would favour such a maximum limit on advertisements. While circum¬ 
stances may compel a newspaper to exceed this limit slightly in one issue 
or another, we feel that the total space devoted to advertisements averaged 
out over a period of a week should not exceed the limit we have prescribed. 

265. In fixing the maximum limit on advertisements at 40 per cent, of 
the total space, we have taken into consideration not merely the present 
practice but what we expect would be the future tendency once a price- 
page schedule is introduced. In the analysis of newspaper space (Appendix 
No. XL) the area allotted to advertisements in 30 different newspapers 
during the first quarter of 1953 has been set out in detail. During that period 
there was no restriction on the use of newsprint and newspapers had, of 
their own accord, expanded the size of each issue to such an extent that the 
advertisements formed only a comparatively lower proportion of the total. 
Out of those that we examined, only one newspaper had during this period 
exceeded the proportion of 40 per cent, of advertisements and even here the 
excess was very slight. We expect, however, that when newspapers are 
forced either to reduce the number of pages or to increase the price of each 
copy, there would be a strong temptation to condense news and editorial 
matter so as to accommodate all the advertisements that they have booked. 
As a consequence, the ratio of advertisement space to reading matter would 
increase, and we are of the opinion that it should be kept within the definite 
limit that we have prescribed. 

266. Even at current advertisement rates, newspapers, particularly the- 
larger ones, have been able to cover their costs and in many cases to make 
substantial profits with a much smaller ratio of advertisement. Though it 
may not always be possible to earn the same revenues with a restricted 
number of pages, we expect there would be a readjustment of their economy 
wlhich. would enable newspapers to work to the same margins as at present.. 

267. Advertising supplements.—Newspapers have shown an increasing 
tendency to bring out supplements. Some of these supplements carry useful 
information on certain topics, such as the Five Year Plan. Others are brought 
out on some occasion like Independence Day, and carry a historical survey 
of events or informative articles. There has not been much increase in the- 
tendency to issue such supplements, but an increase has been noticed in the 
number of what may be called commercial supplements. These are in res¬ 
pect of an industry as a whole or in respect of some particular firm or 
undertaking. The occasion may be an anniversary of the starting of the 
industry, the opening of an undertaking or sometimes be even without any 
such justification. The reading matter is often in the nature of propaganda 
in favour of the industry or the firm, disguised as general information, and' 
it is usually provided by the firms concerned or others connected with the- 
particular industry. When a newspaper decides to issue such a supplement 
it approaches firms engaged in the industry itself, or the concerns supplying 
capital equipment, raw materials or stores to the industry; in the case of 
a new undertaking, tihe contractors, architects, furniture merchants and 
persons who have supplied other materials for erecting a new building or 
factory are approached for advertisements. The reading matter provided 
in such supplements is generally not of much interest to the readers, who 
devote less time or attention to such supplements than to the other parts 
of the newspaper. Thus the advertisement value of the space in the supple¬ 
ments considerably lessens. It has been stated before us by the advertising 
agencies that in the majority of cases the advertisers are not interested ire 
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booking such space, not only because of its lower intrinsic value, but also 
because they do not think that they have many potential customers in the 
class of readers reached by the particular paper. In spite of this, the influ¬ 
ential papers exert pressure on such advertisers and book advertisements 
for the supplements. We agree with the view of advertising agencies that 
such supplements offer publicity incommensurate with the expenditure in¬ 
volved and has benefited only the newspapers. We therefore feel that the 
supplements of the commercial type should be discouraged. The adoption 
of a price-page schedule as suggested by us in Chapter IV should serve to 
stop the indiscriminate issue of supplements. 

268. Objectionable advertisements.—Apart from considerations of tho 
space occupied by advertisements, we find that judged by their contents, ‘ 
a number of the advertisement must be regarded as objectionable. Firstly, 
there are advertisements of proprietary medicines and drugs which tend to 
encourage self-medication of certain diseases which it is essential to get 
treated by qualified doctors. There are others which offer the services of 
quacks, abortionists, and so on. There are also advertisements of drugs 
which are dangerous or habit-forming. There are other advertisements 
which offer for sale certain drugs which may prove harmful if they are 
used indiscriminately. These are instances where the product or service 
which is advertised is in itself harmful or dangerous to the public. Certain 
other advertisements are fraudulent or likely to mislead. Some tend to 
exploit the unemployment situation in this country, the greed of the small 
investor or the credulity of the general public and make misleading offers 
of jobs to be had, profitable investments to be found or magical cures for all 
known and unknown diseases. Some offer the services of astrologers and 
quote testimonials of wonderful predictions. There are also those advertise¬ 
ments which offend in respect of their illustrations or the text, even though 
what they offer to the public may not be objectionable in themselves. 

269. There is a large proportion of advertisements, particularly cinema 
advertisements, with illustrations or text which can be considered objection¬ 
able. We understand that in the United States of America, film advertise¬ 
ments have also to be approved by a Central body for the industry before 
they can be released and that they cannot depict any scene of incident which 
does not find a place in the film as censored or released. It would appear 
that in the case of Indian film advertisements, no such restraint is enforced 
or observed. Such objectionable tendencies have been noted not merely 
in film notices but in other advertisements also. Even matrimonial adver¬ 
tisements have sometimes been crudely worded. But lapses from good 
taste are most noticeable in the case of advertisements of drugs intended 
for use in connection with women’s ailments, venereal diseases or sexual 
indulgences. Even a widely respected Hindi literary monthly carried a large 
number of such advertisements. There is the practice of advertising obscene 
publications in a manner which conveys to the reader that the publication 
is salacious, even though the wording of the advertisement may not always 
be obscene. While the bigger papers rarely commit the mistake of accepting 
such advertisements, we find them all too common in the smaller papers 
and in the periodicals. 

270. Code of Advertising.—There have been attempts to effect a reform. 
We were informed that the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society had 
adopted a code for the benefit of its members, but though some papers had 
adhered to it very strictly and even went beyond the code, there have been 
others who took advantage of the fact that the code was recommendatory 

18 Mofl&B. 
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and not mandatory. The Association of Advertising Agencies and the Indian 
Society of Advertisers have both informed us that they are in favour of a 
code of advertising that would keep out advertisement of an objectionable 
or of doubtful character and are taking steps for its adoption. They have 
mentioned that the codes, adopted by the International Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and by the New York Times are examples which are worth study 
and adaptation. These are reproduced in Appendix XXVI. We realise that 
in many cases it is possible to restrict the publication of such advertisements 
by a concerted decision of the industry itself. We would recommend to 
Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society and Indian Language Newspapers’ 
Association the adoption of a strict code of advertising which all members 
would be compelled to follow and which would be binding also on the 
Association of Advertising Agencies and Indian Society of Advertisers. Com¬ 
pliance with the code could be most effectively secured if these four bodies 
could together join to form an Advertising Council for the country which 
would concern itself with the ethics and practice of advertising. Such a 
Council may also be able to advise the Central and State Governments 
on advertising policy generally or in specific cases. This would, however, 
leave out a large number of small newspapers and periodicals which do not 
belong to either of these corporate bodies and which contain the greatest 
number of offenders against decency and morality. It is they who have 
furnished the majority of examples of objectionable advertising that veno¬ 
mous critics of this country have found pleasure in quoting in support of 
their unjustified generalisations. To abate this particular nuisance, legal 
measures will be necessary. 

_ 271. Advertising of Drugs and Remedies.—The largest field of such objec¬ 

tionable advertising which we feel should be put down by law is of drugs and 
proprietary medicines. We have already referred to the fact that the 
volume of advertising of such commodities ranks next only to the volume 
of advertising of cosmetics. Quite a number of the drugs and medicines 
advertised are harmless if not always effective. A number of these prepara-' 
tions are, however, offered to persons suffering from diseases for which 
drugs of proved therapeutic value have not so far been developed. The 
harm that arises from such advertising is that the patients might be deluded 
into dosing themselves with these medicines and delay medical examination 
or advice till the disease reaches an incurable stage. The Indian Medical 
Association have suggested to us the banning of all advertisements of medi¬ 
cines which claims to cure or alleviate any of the following diseases: 


Cancer. 

Brights’ disease. 
Cataract. 
Diabetes. 
Epileps/ or fits. 


Glaucoma. 
Locomotor ataxia. 
Paralysis. 
Tuberculosis. 


In the United Kingdom, advertisements of drugs or treatment for these 
diseases are governed by the Cancer Act of 1939 and the Pharmacy and 
Medicines Act of 1941. (Advertisements relating to the treatment of vene¬ 
real diseases are governed by the Venereal Disease Act of 1917.) 


272. It was mentioned to us that in the case of one or two of these 
diseases, certain Indian systems of medicine have developed promising 
methods of treatment and that these should be deleted from the list above. 
This is a matter really for medical experts to decide and we shall recommend 
only that there should be a specific ban on the advertisements of remedies 
for such diseases as are finally included in the list. 
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273. Quite a number of advertisements hold out promises of lasting cure 
«of diseases which, though they might not fall under the classification already 
mentioned as requiring prompt medical attention in order to improve the 

chances of the patient, would still be of a nature in which a cure cannot be 
promised. Some of the so-called medical practitioners offer, to prescribe for 
these diseases by correspondence, while others go through the formality of 
examining the patient. The objectionable feature is that they hold out hopes 
which would be impossible to fulfil. Some offers are of talismans or magical 
cures repeatedly stated to have been handed to the advertiser by some 
‘rishi’ usually in the Himalayas, which the advertiser is prepared to pass on 
Tor the benefit of humanity at an exorbitant price. 

274. Recommendations of the B.M.A. —The British Medical Association 
liave published the report of their Committee on proprietary medicines, 
whose recommendations on the advertisement and sale of such medicines 
.have been passed by the Council of the B.M.A. in 1949. We are reproducing 
it in the Appendix XXVII as we consider that there are many recommenda¬ 
tions which deserve to be embodied either in legislation or in the codes 
approved by Association of Newspaper Proprietors. 

275. One of these is that no advertisement should contain a claim to cure 
.any ailment or symptoms of ill-health, nor should an advertisement contain 
a word or expression used in such a form or context as to mean in the 
positive sense the extirpation of any ailment, illness or disease. It thus 
places a total ban on any claims to cure. Further it says that no advertise¬ 
ment should offer to diagnose by correspondence, diseases, conditions or 
;any symptoms of ill-health in a human being or request from any person 
a statement of his or any other person’s symptoms of ill-health with a view 
to advising as to or providing for .treatment of such conditions of ill-health 
by correspondence. Nor should any advertisement offer to treat by corres¬ 
pondence any ailment, illness, disease, or symptoms thereof in a human 
being. They have also drawn up a list of diseases, illnesses or conditions for 
which medicines, treatments or products may not be advertised. This list 
is in addition to the diseases on which restrictions have already been imposed 
Iby statute in the United Kingdom and to which the Indian Medical Associa¬ 
tion have drawn our attention. 

276. Dangerous Drugs. —In the field of dangerous drugs, we noticed that 
certain drugs, the advertisement and sale of which has been banned in the 

'United States of America, (the country of their manufacture) are extensively 
-advertised in the Indian Press. With so many systems of medicine prevalent, 
it is no doubt difficult to draw up a list of dangerous drugs commonly 
administered in treatment. But in the absence of an Act to control the 
;sale of such drugs, any regulation of their advertisements may reduce the 
-extent of their sale but would not save the public completely from its use. 

277. Acts to regulate advertisements of drugs and medicines.—We have 

studied the West Bengal Undesirable Advertisement Control Act, 1948 and 
the Bihar Drug Advertisement Control Act of 1946. We find that in the 
West Bengal Act, there is a general ban on advertisements of medicines or 
appliances to be used as contraceptives, regardless of the manner in which 
such advertisements may be worded. We are of the opinion that in view 
of the circumstances in India and the insignificant number of centres where 
competent advice on this subject is available, a ban on all such advertisements 
irrespective of the way in which they are worded requires reconsideration. 
Further, the West Bengal Act does not specifically cover abortifacients which 
-are largely advertised in this country. 
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278. The Bihar Act prohibits specifically advertisements offering drugs or 
treatment for the cure of venereal disease and such other diseases as may 
be specified in rules made under the Act. This may extend also to adver¬ 
tisements in public places and would, therefore, apply to sign boards outside 
the consulting rooms of medical practitioners. 

279. We consider that the Drugs and Magic Remedies (Objectionable 
Advertisements) Act of 1954 though belated, would serve a very useful 
purpose in eliminating many of the advertisements that are disfiguring the 
Indian Press. But it falls short in many respects of what the country 
needs. The Act does not eliminate mischief even in the limited field it 
covers because of the exemptions that it provides such as, for instance, the 
permission to medical practitioners to advertise on sign-boards, or notices, 
the treatment of any of the diseases or disorders specified in the Act. 

280. Some of its shortcomings are understandable, since it was drawn 
up by the Ministry concerned only with public health. We can understand 
why it bans advertisements of talismans, mantras and kavachas which claim, 
to be able to help diagnosis or cure of diseases, but does not mention talis¬ 
mans which claim to help in making friends, winning fortunes or solving 
cross-word puzzles. It covers sexual tonics but makes no mention of love- 
philtres which are advertised. But even as an act to safeguard public 
health, we feel it falls short of requirements. For instance, while misleading 
advertisements relating to drugs are covered, there is nothing to stop mis¬ 
leading advertisements about appliances or courses of treatment, and if 
a person advertises that he would restore amputated limbs by dieting or 
by hypnosis, this Act cannot be applied to check him. No ban has been 
placed on diagnosis by correspondence or treatment by post, and both of 
these are widely represented in advertisements. Advertisements of dange¬ 
rous drugs, or of those which are habit-forming, or of certain others which,, 
when not administered under control, might lead to serious consequences', 
nave not been banned. 

281. The Act attempts to fulfil two requirements, both of equal importance 
no doubt, one to prevent damage to the health of the citizens, and other 
to prevent a shock to their sense of good taste and decency. We here are 
concerned with both of these, as well as other considerations. We are 
anxious that the Press should not be used as a medium by hucksters who 
seek to profit at the expense of the health of the public. We are equally 
keen that the contents of the advertising columns should not offend against 
decency or good taste. In addition, we would also welcome measures which 
would protect the public against frauds who would play upon their credulity 
or ignorance in order to rob them, The Act does not go far enough in deal¬ 
ing with many evils that exist, including in particular the offers to diagnose 
diseases and prescribe medicine by correspondence. The Act provides for 
certain rules to be made thereunder and we trust the points we have men¬ 
tioned would be considered when the rules are being drafted. 

282. Other Objectionable Advertisements.—We have referred earlier to 
other categories of advertisements which in our view need curbing. There 
is the general question of film advertisements, where we feel that the United 
States practice of prior approval by a Board might prove very useful. Then 
we have the advertisements of pornographic publications which we feel 
must be stopped. This is part of the wider question of the use of advertise¬ 
ments for promoting trade in commodities and services which may be con¬ 
sidered against the public interest or of fraudulent intent. Numerous 
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•examples of such advertisements were quoted in Parliament during the 
•debate on the Central Act. It is true that in many such cases it is open to 
the person defrauded to prefer a complaint. The advertiser counts on the 
reluctance of the victim to go to court. This is where we feel that the 
Government should step in. The Act for the regulation of the Press as an 
industry should include a section which makes it an offence, punishable 
with fine or with imprisonment, the issue of fraudulent advertisements for 
publication. Wheneyer a member of the public complains of having been 
defrauded by means of such an advertisement, the matter should be investi¬ 
gated and if it is found that there was intention to defraud, the advertiser 
should be prosecuted. Government should in the same way investigate 
advertisements of books offered to “adults only”, of “birth-control clinics” 
which “treat” cases of advanced pregnancy, “massage-establishments” which 
furnish “nurses” and the numerous other rackets of this nature. A section 
of the Press (has proved a boon to persons engaged in such activities, by 
■offering them the means of enlarging their field of operations. It is only 
proper that the Press should co-operate with investigation and help to punish 
the offenders. We would also urge upon the publishers and editors the 
wisdom of passing on for investigation any advertisements which they receive 
■and which in their judgment are of this nature. 



CHAPTER VI 
SUPPLIES 

283. As we have already mentioned in Chapter I, the Government of 
India suggested that we might consider only those aspects of the supply of 
newsprint and machinery to the Press which could be conveniently examined 
as part of our general enquiry, and particularly the adequacy of newsprint 
and its distribution and the demand for composing and printing machinery 
and its likely future trends. 

284. World supplies and consumption of newsprint.—Newsprint is an 
essential raw material for the production of daily and weekly newspapers. 
Since newspapers have a short life, the paper on which they are printed 
need not possess either high quality or permanence. It must, however, be 
so cheap that it is economic to use even in editions selling in millions of 
copies daily. Newsprint is, therefore, made from the cheapest grade of 
pulp, consisting mainly of wood fibres ground up mechanically. An admix¬ 
ture of chemical pulp is made just sufficient to give the sheet the necessary 
strength to stand the strain of modern printing presses running at high 
speeds. Newsprint is composed of 75 to 85 per cent, of mechanical and 25 
to 15 per cent, of unbleached sulphite pulp. Out of a total world production 
estimated at 10 million tons in 1952, Canada accounts for 54 per cent., the 
United States of America for 10 per cent., Scandinavia 10 per cent., United 
Kingdom 6 per cent., other Western European countries 13 per cent., Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 4 per cent, and the rest of the world for only" 
3 per cent. In 1950, world exports of newsprint exceeded 5 - 5 million tons. 
But over three-fourths of this represented export from Canada to the United 
States, which, also imported nearly 1/5 of Scandinavian exports amounting 
to 725,000 tons. This left the rest of the world to share out the remaining 
1.1 million tons of newsprint available for export. This works out to 80 lbs- 
per head of population in United States of America, whereas the people of 
India, Pakistan, Burma, China, Indonesia, and other Asian countries have 
had to be content with \ lb. of newsprint per head. 

285. The diversion to United States of America of the supply from Canada 
has focussed demand on Scandinavia, and thereby rendered newsprint from, 
that source scarce and dear. At times the Scandinavian and North American 
newsprint markets form virtually water-tight compartments, with the Scan¬ 
dinavian producers enjoying a monopoly of exports to soft currency coun¬ 
tries. The relative scarcity of Scandinavian newsprint is reflected in the 
high premium which it frequently commanded over the Canadian price. 

_286. Following the outbreak of the Korean war the prices of many com¬ 
modities soared upwards without hindrance; but few of the commodities 
not directly required for defence rose to price peaks as pulp and' 
pulp products, above all newsprint. In many countries, newsprint deli¬ 
vered on contract doubled in price, while the spot price as much as trebled. 
The boom was aggravated by the speculative buying up of stocks by middle¬ 
men reselling to small consumers at high prices. The worst sufferers invari¬ 
ably were the countries like India not importing much newsprint, having no> 
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reservation contracts with the exporters, and dependent for supplies on the 
spot market. 

A rise in the cost of newsprint may be reflected in a newspaper in three 
ways: 

(a) raising of the price of the newspaper; 

(b) raising the advertisement rates, or 

(c) reducing the number of pages printed. 

Unable to bear the burden of the rising costs, some of the newspapers 
may have to close down, as happened in 1951. This state of affairs is highly 
unsatisfactory as it acts as a brake on the expansion of the newspaper 
industry. 

287. One remedy is to improve the output of the existing manufacturing 
areas. Even in countries with ^ tradition in paper-making it takes nearly 
five years to bring a newsprint mill into production, and it may take longer 
in other countries. The long-term solution seems, however, to lie in the 
establishment of industries in countries possessing the requisite natural 
resources for making newsprint, not necessarily from the usual raw materials 
but from local fibrous material of suitable quality. 

288. Newsprint Distribution in India. —India is entirely dependent for her 
supplies of newsprint on foreign countries. The principal supplying coun¬ 
tries are Canada, Finland, Norway and Austria. Table I below gives the 
country-wise quantum of imports in tons and their value in rupees from 
1947-48 to December 1953. 

Table I 


Import of newsprint from 1947-48 onwards 


Country of 
consignment 

1947-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Quantity 
in tons 

Value in 
in 

thousands 

Ra. 

Quantity 
in tons 

Value in 
in 

thousands 

Rs. 

Quantity 
in tons 

Value in 
in 

thousands 

Rs. 

Canada . 
U.S.S.R.. 
Finland . 
Sweden . 
Norway . 

Austria . 

Others .. 

Total 

12,287 

6.897 

6,188 

io,77S 

26 

7,762 

66,04 

54,69 

46,35 

90,86 

23 

53,39 

13,329 

7,336 

9,041 

17,916 

2,197 

8,427 

81,93 

f 58,68 
*73 41 
148,67 

117,03 

f 60,86 

11,207 

4,128 

7,064 

14,027 

2,990 

5,323 

ii 70,94 

1 23,54 
43,8i 
84,80 

' 17,11 

T29.56 

43.935 

3,h,56 

58,246 

4>40>58 

* 

44,739 

12 , 69,76 

Canada . 
U.S.S.R. 

Finland . 
Sweden . 
Norway . 

Austria . 

Others 

Total 

1950 

-51 B 

1951-52 1952-53 

8,294 

3.559 

12,140 

4.793 

17,376 

16,305 

12,739 

6i,77 

19,8: 

80,15 

36,21 

1 , 19,13 

1 , 15,08 

1 , 05,04 

12,316 

7,851 

9,924 

1,256 

9,452 

3,725 

5,957 

149,13 

66.98 
1 , 29,20 

16,35 

1 , 20,85 

43.98 
74,00 

10,559 

11,324 

5492 

11433 
9,185 
6,103 


75.206 

5,37.19 

50481 

5,7049 

53,896 

T4,93,57 
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Country of consignment 

Nine months—April to December 1953 

Quantity in tons 

Value in thousands 
Rs. 

Canada. 

3.597 

31,28 

U.S.S.R. 

M 07 

7,83 

Finland. 

15,555 

1 , 11,30 

Sweden. 

4,572 

33,79 

Norway ...... 

IL334 

85,38 

Austria. 

7,770 

55,68 

Others. 

8,051 

58,99 


Total .j 52,286 j 3 , 84,25 ' 


289. Before the War, India imported on an average 37,000 tons a year. 
This fell to 28,000 tons in 1941-42, and to as low as 14,000 tons in the follow¬ 
ing year. There was a gradual recovery in 1944-45 when imports rose to 
nearly 22,000 tons. The war stimulated the appetite for news, creating a 
larger demand for newspapers, and in consequence for newsprint. The pre¬ 
sent demand is estimated at 60,000 tons a year, and, according to the Planning 
Commission’s report, will amount up to 100,000 tons in 1960. Though our 
consumption of newsprint is not high in the world context, and is less than 
the annual quota of a large American daily newspaper, we are dependent 
on other countries for the supply and often find it difficult to procure even 
the relatively small quantity of newsprint we require. 

290. When supplies dwindled in 1941, the first Newsprint Control Order 
. was promulgated (under the Defence of India Rules) on 31st May, 1941, under 
which purchase and sale of newsprint were controlled, import quotas were 
allocated to various newspapers and the use of newsprint for purposes other 
than the publication of newspapers was prohibited. On 29th May, 1942, 
another control order entitled Newspapers Control Order was issued the 
object of which was to regulate the consumption of newsprint by fixing the 
maximum number of pages in newspapers sold at particular prices. From 
April 1943, the distribution of newsprint was also brought under control. 
In order to advise on the subjects of newsprint import, distribution and 
matters concerning control of newspapers, Government of India constituted 
an ad hoc Newsprint Committee consisting, among others, of persons from 
Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society and Indian Language Newspapers 
Association, and newsprint importers. The page restrictions, which were 
revised from time to time, were most stringent during the period April 1943 
to July 1946. By 1949, the supply position had improved considerably, sup¬ 
plies from foreign countries became available in sufficient quantities, and 
control was lifted from June of that year. 

291. Following decontrol, the consumption of newsprint shot up from 
3,550 tons a month to about 5,000 tons a month between July 1949 to January 
1950. This was due to three causes: (1) a large number of newspapers 
increased the number of pages in each issue; (2) a number of newspapers 
issued special supplements, and (3) circulation increased all round. From 
25th August, 1949, newsprint was placed on the Open General Licence. 
Following devaluation and Britain’s refusal to issue licences for imports 
from Canada, the United Kingdom importers shifted their orders for news¬ 
print to the Scandinavian mills. The result was that the Scandinavian mills 
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received more orders than they could meet. The price shot up from £35 
c.i.f. a ton to £70 to £75 in January 1950 for Scandinavian newsprint. Owing 
to strikes in some Finnish mills, the production fell short of estimates. One 
of the largest mills in Australia had to remain closed for 5 months from the 
and of April 1951. The consumption of newsprint in United States of 
America increased by 10 per cent. In addition there was some stock-piling 
■owing to the Korean war. All these things thinned the prospects of an ade¬ 
quate supply of newsprint for Indian requirements, while the stocks on 
hand were not sufficient to meet our requirements for more than 3 months. 

292. The general meeting of the Indian Language Newspapers’ Association 
held on 23rd December, 1950 urged Government to introduce statutory price- 
page control. Government issued an order on the 26th December, 1950 
effective from 1st January 1951 which gave stautory sanction to the volun¬ 
tary restrictions imposed by Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society on its 
members. The Order provided that the total number of pages in the issue 
of a standard size daily newspaper during any one week should not exceed 
60. This order made no reference to the price at which the paper was,sold 
but restricted the quantity of newsprint that could be used in any one week. 
The total number of pages which newspapers of smaller form at could 
publish was also proportionately restricted. Proprietor of newspapers and 
dealers were required to submit monthly consumption and stock returns. 
The Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society, at its General Meeting held on 
2nd—4th February, 1951, recommended to Government that the Newsprint 
•Control should provide for a price-page schedule and that the use of news¬ 
print for purposes other than the publication of newspapers should be prohi¬ 
bited. These recommendations were ultimately accepted. The revised News¬ 
print Control Order 1951, issued on 8th March, 1951, in place of the News¬ 
print Control Order, 1950, came into force on April 2, 1951. According to 
the revised Order, the daily and weekly newspapers were classified accord¬ 
ing to the size of the page, and it prescribed the maximum number of pages 
permissible for 7-day papers, 6-day papers and weekly papers according 
to the retail price of each copy. The Order prohibited the use of news¬ 
print for any purpose other than that of printing of a newspaper except 
under a general or special permission granted by the Central Government. To 
•enable the smaller newspapers to obtain their supplies from dealers, the 
•Central Government was authorised to direct any person other than a pro¬ 
prietor of a newspaper, to sell or otherwise transfer any newsprint in his 
possession or under his control to such other person specified in the direc¬ 
tion. The proprietor of a newspaper or any other importer was required 
to give information within .7 days of the import or acquisition of newsprint. 
He was also required to submit monthly returns of newsprint consumption 
■and stocks. 

293. Owing to persistent representations from the publishers of books etc., 
Government permitted the use of newsprint in sheets for purposes other than 
publication of newspapers for a period of 6 months commencing from 15th 
June, 1951. This concession was extended from time to time. Permission 
was also accorded to newspapers to publish extra pages on such festive 
occasions as Diwali, Puja etc and also on occasions of national importance 
like general elections, Independence Day etc. 

294. Towards the end of 1950, it had been anticipated that only 31,000 
tons of newsprint would be available during 1951. Actual imports, however, 
came to 64,904 tons, which was in excess of the estimated annual require¬ 
ment (60,000 tons). The scramble for stock-piling owing to the Korean war 
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seemed to be over, and there were reasonable prospects o f adequate supplies 
coming in in 1952. The prices of newsprint also showed a downward move¬ 
ment. In the first half of 1950, the price rose from £45 to £60 a ton. In 
the second half of 1950, and in early 1951, newsprint was quoted at £74—£80 
per ton. In September 1951, newsprint was quoted from £105—£115 per ton. 
In March 1952, the price came down to about £80 per ton, and in August 1952 
to £55. Government liberalised the control gradually and withdrew it in 
September 1952. At present there is no control on the import, consumption 
or distribution of newsprint in the country. Both wood pulp and Newsprint 
are on the Open General Licence for import up to 30th September 1954. 

295. Manufacture of newsprint. —The possibility of manufacturing news¬ 
print in India has been the subject of study by a number of experts. Since 
it is a low-priced commodity, the successful manufacture of newsprint requires 
that raw material, water and power must be available in large quantities, at 
the factory, at very low cost. A number of trees that grow in India are 
quite suitable for the mantrfacture of mechanical wood pulp. The most 
commonly used trees are coniferous like pine, spruce and fir. The Indian 
varieties yield quite satisfactory pulp and it is estimated that sources in the 
Himalayas can supply up to 180,000 tons of pulp timber annually. The 
difficulty however has been the extraction of the timber from inaccessible 
heights where they, grow, and the transportation to a mill. Methods developed 
recently in Switzerland for logging timber on high mountain sites by the 
use of a skyline are being studied and the Forest Research Institute authori¬ 
ties are understood to be planning the installation of a pilot installation for 
gaining experience of extraction under Himalayan conditions and training 
Indian workers in the method. It has been estimated that a factory located 
at Abdullapur or Pathankot in the Punjab would be able to utilise timber 
from the Himalayas. Until the method of harvesting the timber has been 
satisfactorily worked out, there does not appear to be any possibility of a 
factory being established in this area. 

296. Investigation has also been made of the suitability of pulp from 
other plants not generally used in other countries for making mechanical 
pulp. One of these is the paper mulberry, pulp from which was successfully 
used for making trial batches of newsprint. The tree, however, is not native 
to India and so is not available in Indian forests in quantities sufficient for 
industrial exploitation. Experiments have also been made with timber of the 
wattle which is being planted in Madras State for extraction of the bark 
which is used in tanning, and the results showed it to be a suitable source of 
chemical pulp for admixture with mechanical pulp for newsprint manufacture. 
Similarly, bagasse which is a waste product of the sugar industry and Is 
being burnt under boilers for raising steam in sugar mills can be converted 
into chemical pulp of good quality. Mills established in other countries are 
already turning out paper from bagasse pulp, and one Indian mill is already 
using bagasse as a raw material for manufacture of paper and boards. 
Chemical pulp from these sources, or from others like bamboo and eta reeds 
already in use, could be used along with mechanical pulp made from cheaper 
raw materials, but the difficulty has been to locate a suitable supplies of raw 
materials for mechanical pulp. Of the sources mentioned earlier, spruce and 
fir though available in large quantities in the Himalayan ranges, offer diffi¬ 
culties in extraction of the timber, while paper mulbery and wattle which 
can be grown in other areas have to be planted hereafter on a very large 
scale before supplies could be available in the quantities required. Certain 
processes have, however, been worked out by which bagasse can be converted 
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directly into newsprint. According to estimates based on the quantity of 
sugar produced by the centrifugal process in this country, the total amount 
of bagasse available, estimated at dry weight, would be li million tons. To 
this may be added the quantity of bagasse left over from the production of 
gur. Less than two tons of dry bagasse are needed for manufacturing one 
ton of newsprint. It will therefore be possible with the quantity of bagasse 
available in this country to manufacture all the newsprint that can be 
currently consumed. Before bagasse can be released for use as a fibrous 
material, it will be necessary to convert boilers in Indian sugar mills to burn 
coal instead. Further, bagasse would be available only at a price equivalent 
to the value of the coal to replace it. Indian coal is however quite reasonably 
priced and one or two sugar mills have already started the manufacture of 
paper and pulp boards from bagasse, after converting their boilers to bum 
coal. If a drive is undertaken for large scale conversion of the steam boilers, 
it should be possible to release the required quantity of bagasse for use as a 
source of cellulose. While India has adequate supplies of fuel at lew price, 
it is very short of fibrous material generally and is at present importing 
cellulose fibre in various forms such as pulp for rayon manufacture, as 
readymade newsprint, and as superior grades of paper. Release of bagasse 
to serve as a raw material for one or more of these products by replacing it 
with coal as fuel would, therefore, be in the over-all national interest. We 
understand that the Government of India have already approached manufac¬ 
turers of chemical plants in the West to draw up blueprints for chemical 
plants for converting bagasse into one or the other of these three products. 
American experiments would appear to indicate that newsprint from bagasse 
not involving the use of chemical pulp from any other raw material, would 
yield a product comparable with newsprint made from timber, at a price 
which is not very much higher. It must be remembered in this connection 
that the United States of America has extensive areas under forest which 
can be readily harvested, while India suffers from a lack of such resources. 
Utilisation of bagasse on a large scale in place of timber for newsprint as 
well as for other products would overcome our shortage of cellulose material. 

297. The Nepa mills.—In 1947 a company was floated in Bombay for the 
manufacture of paper from raw materials available in Madhya Pradesh. 
Later the promoters decided to go in for the manufacture of newsprint. .The 
factory is located near Chandni in Madhya Pradesh and the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh are deeply interested in the scheme. They have contributed 
a large amount of capital and have also erected a power station near the 
mill for the supply of electricity. A dam has also been put up across the 
Tapti river and pumps and pipe lines laid for the supply of water to the 
mill. The mill has planned to use a local wood called ‘salai’ for the manu¬ 
facture of mechanical pulp. Tests carried out by Research Institutes are 
reported to indicate that salai is suitable for this purpose and the company 
also plans to use another tree 'maharukh’ which, it is expected could be 
grown in the vicinity of the mills to provide the necessary flow of raw 
material. Mechanical wood pulp is expected to be in production in the 
course of this year, and with the completion of the mill for the production of 
chemical pulp for admixture, early in 1955, the company expects to start the 
paper mill for the manufacture of newsprint in the course of that year.. 
Doubts have been expressed regarding the economic soundness of tne venture. 
It is undoubtedly a fact that the original promoters did not have any dear 
idea of the capital requirements or of the cost of production. Owing to lack, 
of expert knowledge and other causes, there has perhaps been some expendi¬ 
ture in the construction of the Mills which could have been avoided. This 
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■would add to the cost of the newsprint when it is placed on the market. 
Some difficulties in the supply of timber or at least in the expansion of planta¬ 
tions might also add to the cost, by reducing production. Still, this has been 
the only attempt so far to manufacture newsprint in this country and so much 
capital and effort has been spent on the venture that it would be in the 
national interest to make it a success. 

298. The production of the Mills is expected to be 100 tons a day though it 
might be some time before this figure of output is reached. Even when run¬ 
ning at full capacity it will meet less than half of the country’s require¬ 
ments and in order to reduce our dependence on imports it may be advisable 
to start work on the installation of another mill. In view, however, of the 
•difficulties that have been met with, we are afraid that no fresh scheme would 
be undertaken until the present mill has furnished some experience and data 
for successful working. 

299. At present the Indian Press depends for its newsprint solely on 
imports and, as we have mentioned above, this dependence on imports is 
likely to continue for some years or longer. Many representations have been 
made to the Commission that at present under free import conditions larger 
newspapers find no difficulty in procuring their requirements from abroad but 
smaller newspapers whose requirements are not large enough to interest 
overseas mills are obliged to buy their newsprint locally in the market through 
importers and dealers. This, they say, has placed them at a disadvantage 
since they cannot purchase in bulk, nor make long term contracts when prices 
are favourable. They have to buy in the spot market, and very often at high 
prices. It has therefore been suggested that all imports of newsprint should 
be made through some organisation which imports in bulk and distributes to 
consumers in this country. 

300. Scheme for newsprint distribution. —In 1946 an attempt was made 
by the Indian Language Newspapers Association in this direction by the 
formation of a Co-operative Society of small papers, but the experience was 
not satisfactory. At a time when prices were rising, members took advantage 
of the existence of the Society and purchased their requirements from the 
Society’s stocks. When however prices started falling, the members preferred 
to buy in the local market and the Society was left with large stocks which 
they had purchased at higher prices and for which there was no demand. 
■Obviously such a system would not work satisfactorily unless the members 
were committed to drawing their supplies from the society and had also 
deposited the necessary funds. The latter was out of the question in view 
of the financial difficulties of the small papers, and consequently it was not 
possible for the Society to insist upon the members drawing from the stocks 
already imported. 

301. The only solution for this difficulty would appear to be State trading 
in this commodity. We are aware of the numerous arguments for and against 
State trading, but we are inclined to think that in the case of this particular 
commodity which has a vital part to play in ensuring freedom of information 
and interplay of ideas, there is justification for the State to come to the help 
of the industry and the advantages of State trading would outweigh the 
disadvantages. The Indian Language Newspapers Association have also sup¬ 
ported a proposal of this nature. Further, the prospects of sale of the news¬ 
print produced in this country would be problematical in view of the factors 
that tend to increase its cost of production. It might therefore be of advantage 
if a State Trading Corporation took over the entire output of the mills on a 
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fair basis, and sold it, along with imported newsprint, at equated pi ices. It 
would be necessary for the Press to bear to some extent the cost of develop¬ 
ing the Indian mill and putting it on a sound basis and this can best be done- 
by ensuring that the products are sold through an organisation which also 
controls all imports from abroad. 

302. The trading organisation would have to be in the form of a public 
Corporation with a Board of Directors which includes representatives of the 
publishing world who can provide expert knowledge of the requirements of 
the Press and of the sources of supply abroad. Capital for the venture will 
have to be found by the State and adequate stocks will have to be maintained 
at ports. These stocks can, however, be covered by advances from banks, and 
so the capital required to be provided by the Corporation can be much less 
than is required for financing the purchase from individual sources as at 
present. The arrangement could be expected to prove advantageous both 
to large and small papers and would even out the fluctuations in world prices 
which appear to be beyond our control. 

303. We are suggesting elsewhere the levy of a small surcharge on the 
cost of all newsprint sold in this country in order to finance the establish¬ 
ment of certain organisations that we consider necessary for the healthy 
development of the Press. We would suggest that this Corporation should 
set apart from its sales the percentage we have suggested and turn the sum. 
over to the body' to be set up. 

304. Composing Machinery.—In a large number of newspaper presses the 
matter to be printed is set up in type by machines instead of by hand. The 
use of such type-setting machines offers certain advantages. It is possible to- 
set up type much faster by machines than by hand. The type thus set up- 
is cast afresh by the machines for each occasion of use, and so the characters 
are always well-formed and without any broken types. A newspaper whose 
typesetting is done by machine is, therefore, able to present later news and 
also to produce a well-printed page which is easy to read. Typesetting, 
machines may be divided into two major categories, in one of which a whole 
line of type is cast in one piece for the full width of the column, while in 
the other the types are cast separately but along with spaces wide enough 
to make up the full width of the column so that they have only to be 
assembled, line by line. Three makes of machines are at present sold in the 
market: two of the line-casting type and one of the type that casts single 
characters. The former has certain limitations on the number of different 
characters that can be operated from the keyboard. The maximum which is 
90 characters in some machines and 124 characters in other models is quite 
adequate for setting type in English where the number of characters is 
smaller, but presents certain difficulties in the case of Indian scripts which 
have so far been using a very much larger number of characters. The 
machines that cast type singly are able to provide a much larger number of 
characters, 225 in the old models and 255 in the latest models. They have 
therefore been more popular with the Indian language papers even though, 
their speed of operation is not as high. Attempts have been made to bring 
the total number of characters normally used in Indian scripts, within the 
capacity of the line-casting machines. In the case of Bengali characters the 
process has been so successful that pages set up by the machine are accepted 
as standard. In the case of Tamil, the attempt has not succeeded to the 
same extent and in Hindi the machine is finding only gradual acceptance- 
Typesetting machines casting single types are available for Devanagari, Urdu,. 
Bengali, Gujarati, Tamil and Telugu. 



305. These typesetting machines have been evolved and perfected over a 
long period, and are complicated mechanisms which call for skill and special¬ 
ised knowledge for their manufacture. Many of the component parts need 
to be made to a high degre of accuracy, and in some cases the tolerances 
permitted are no more than one-ten-thousandth of an inch. We were told 
that there are only three firms manufacturing such machines, who have 
factories in the United Kingdom and in the United States and that in spile 
of the very large number of advanced countries in Western Europe which 
•use the same characters as in the English-speaking countries, it has not been 
found worthwhile to establish any more factories on the Continent of Europe. 
India’s consumption of mechanical typesetting machines is estimated at 50 
per year, which is said to represent only about 1 per cent, of the total output 
nf the three companies. The manufacturers would, therefore, not be interested 
in setting up a plant in India for such limited demand. We understand that 
manufacturing plants in this country are not at present equipped with 
machinery for such high precision work and that therefore it would be difficult 
to undertake the manufacture of these machines even in collaboration with 
•one of these three firms. The major difficulty in undertaking manufacture is 
the very small number of machines that would be needed. This applies with 
•equal force to the manufacture of spare parts, though at present it is possible 
to undertake the manufacture of small parts and the simpler accessories. 
Actually, at present spare parts such as rubber rollers, fibre-pinions, 
and carbon brushes are being manufactured locally for one make of line¬ 
casting machines. The importers of another make of machines told us that 
their imports and sales of spare parts has ranged in value between 4J lakhs 
and 8 lakhs per year during the last five years. It will be seen that the 
volume of imports of spare parts is by no means very heavy and their manu¬ 
facture indigenously may not be justified as a sound economic proposition. 

306. Machines for use in the Indian scripts are practically identical with 

machines for other scripts. In the case of line-casting machines, however, 
it is essential to use, for Indian scripts, machines which are fitted with 
auxiliary magazines accommodating 34 additional characters in order to cover 
all the characters in normal use. Hence in the case of Indian scripts, line- 
easting machines of the more complicated type with a side magazine have 
to be used instead of the simpler machines which handle only 00 characters. 
In the case of all machines, whether casting in line or in single characters, 
the major difference is in the matrices which cast the type. This represents 
only a small part of the total cost of the machines and even though such 
matrices for Indian scripts have no sale outside this country, the makers have 
not found it practicable to undertake their manufacture in India straightaway 
owing to the lack of the precision machinery required. This however is a 
matter for further investigation. If it is possible for committees to be setup 
to consider dispassionately the methods by which these scripts could 
be simplified and the number of characters reduced to a reasonable figure, 
the possibility would exist of Government being able to insist that the copy¬ 
right of the scripts should be made available to the manufacturers of type¬ 
setting machines only on condition that the matrices are manufactured in this 
•country. , 

307. Printing Machines.—The majority of the printing machines in use in 
this country can be divided into three major categories according to the 
method used for taking an impression of the type on the paper. In Ihe first, 
known as the platen press, the type is set on a flat surface and the paper is 
also kept flat when an impression is taken. In the second, known as the 
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fiat bed machine, the page of type is still in the form of a flat surface but the 
paper is wound round a cylinder which rolls over the type; hence this is known 
also as a cylinder machine. In the third category, called the rotary press 
the type is cast in the form of a cylindrical plate, while the paper is also 
wound round cylinders, the two revolving in contact to produce the impression. 
The first category is not capable of producing a large number of impressions 
pgr hour, particularly when sheets are fed by hand, and the size of the page 
is also limited. So these machines are not used for the printing of news¬ 
papers generally though there appear to be some small weeklies in Indian 
languages which are produced on these. The bulk of the production of 
weeklies and of many of the smaller dailies is carried out on the flat bed or 
cylinder machines. Almost all the larger dailies and a number of weeklies of 
large circulation are produced on rotary presses. 

306. Imports from abroad. —No statistics are available of India’s require¬ 
ments of any of these categories of machines. Both for the purpose of import 
licensing and for maintenance of customs statistics many varieties of machines 
are grouped together along with accessories, spare parts and ancillary 
machines. The figures of import for the last few years are given below; 

Value of imports during last four years 

(In thousands of Rs.) 


Rs. 

1948- 49 .... .... 2,09,80 

1949- 50.; • • • MM9 

1950- 51.. . . 81,86 

1951- 52 j:. 1 . 16.05 

1952 - 53 (April to September 52 ). 27,51 


Imports, indicating the value of imports from each country 

( Value in thousands of Rs.) 


Country 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 
(upto Sept.) 

United Kingdom 

58,69 

57.18 

40,46 

56,55 

17,77. 

Switzerland 

1,30 

66 

10 

9 


Germany 

2,70 

5.39 

7.70 

25,44 

' 5,66 

United States of America . 

t.43.57 

74.95 

18,18 

12,27 

61 

Others .... 

3.54 

8,31 

15,42 

21,70 

3,47 

Total 

2 , 09,80 

1 , 46,49 

81,86 

1 , 16,05 

27,51 


309. Manufacture of printing machines.—Manufacture in this country is 
confined mainly to the first type of platen machines. Though Indian produc¬ 
tion was fairly large at the end of the war and there was a considerable 
amount of pent-up war time demand to be filled, production appears to have 
fallen off recently. We have heard some complaints also from witnesses who 
appeared before us, of the poor quality of these machines. We understand 
that import of such machines has been restricted to 25 per cent, of the 
previous figures in order to encourage Indian manufacture. No attempt 
seems, however, to have been made to carry out tests of the machines pro¬ 
duced here and to collect the opinions of users who have had experience of 
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these machines for a number of years. Printing machines are exnensive an<J 
are normally kept in use over a very long period of years. If the quality is 
defective, the printers are placed under a serious disability; they may not be 
able to get rid of their defective machine and go in for another but might 
have to continue to produce unsatisfactory work or in the alternative, close 
down. In the circumstances we consider it very necessary that the depart¬ 
ment of Government responsible for developing the production of industrial 
machinery in this country should make arrangements for evaluation of their 
quality. Production of flat bed or cylinder machines appears to be confined 
to two manufacturers in Calcutta. We understand that proposals were placed 
before the Government for the establishment of a third factory at Delhi, but 
no progress seems to have been achieved so far. Here too, Indian production 
is very small and the quality has not found wide approval. These machines 
are used not merely for the production of small newspapers and journals but 
also for job-work. It is necessary that the quality of work that they turn out 
should be comparable with that produced on imported machines.\ The essen¬ 
tial factors are use of good material and precision methods of manufacture. 
We are anxious that Indian production should be encouraged so as to make 
the country independent of imports. This encouragement should, however, 
be backed up by a service of testing, and manufacturers should also be 
induced to accept methods of quality control so that their products can be 
purchased with confidence. 

310. Rotary Presses.—Rotary presses are generally heavy machines which 
represent a considerable amount of capital investment but which in turn can 
produce a very large number of copies in a short space of time and also 
produce continuously uniform work. These machines are made in various 
sizes to suit the requirements of large and small papers. All the machines 
in use in this country have been imported, from Germany, United Kingdom 
or United States of America. It is estimated that there are about 100 rotary 
presses in use in this country of different sizes and we do not anticipate that 
annual demand for replacement, and for installation in those papers which 
want to change over from flat bed printing to rotary printing, would exceed 
half a dozen machines a year. It would obviously not be economical for an 
Indian manufacturer to start on the design of such a machine solely in order 
to meet the Indian demand. Mfre suggested to the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry that they should ascertain whether Indian manufacturers of heavy 
machinery would be interested in undertaking the production of suitable 
machines. In reply to their circular letter, five out of six manufacturers failed 
to show any interest. The sixth realised that such a venture would need the 
co-operation of an existing manufacturer abroad whose designs and blue-prints 
could be used for the local construction of the machine. He is reported to 
have attempted to secure such co-operation but has not succeeded. We 
consider it useful if the work of bringing together Indian manufacturers and 
foreign firms is undertaken by Government after a study of the requirements 
and the evolution of a standard design of 8-page capacity. Machines of this 
size .are offered abroad for about Rs. 2J lakhs exclusive of foundry equipment. 
We feel that if such a standard design is developed, even large newspapers 
could be persuaded to purchase several units of this size to replace their 
larger machines when such replacement falls due.' 

311. In order to consider whether the installation of such machines would 
be economical even in cases where large flat bed machines of imported cons¬ 
truction are at present being used, we requested the experts of the Ministry 
of Works, Housing and Supply to work out the comparative cost of produc¬ 
tion on the two types of machines. According to their calculations, which 



tally also with the working costs of many newspapers in this country, it 
would be more economical where the circulation is 10,000 copies cr more, 
to install a rotary press costing about Rs. 24 lakhs instead of fiat bed machines 
costing less than one lakh even on the grounds of labour charges and paper 
costs. To this we may add that the advantages of rapid production within 
a very short time and of printing from stereo plates should also be considered 
decisive factors favouring the installation of rotary presses. It is perhaps 
the limitations of finance that prevent many newspapers from modernising 
their presses by the installation of rotary machines. We have discussed this 
matter with the Industrial Finance Corporation and are informed that finance 
could be made available to newspapers for the installation of printing 
machinery on the same terms as for the expansion of other industries. If the 
manufacture of rotary presses in this country is started with assistance from 
government in the form we have mentioned before, it should be easier still 
for the Industrial Finance Corporation or other such bodies to help news¬ 
papers to reduce their printing cost and improve the service they provide 
to the public by installing such machines. 



CHAPTER VII 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSPORT 

312. In the course of our enquiry into the working of the Press, we have 
looked into the facilities for communication that exist in this country and 
the extent to which they meet the requirements of the Press. We have also 
examined the facilities for distribution of newspapers and periodicals, and 
the part they play in the economics of the Press. 

313. Postal Services.—The postal services are being used largely for trans¬ 
mission of reports from district correspondents, and of periodical news letters 
from special representatives. We find that while introduction of air trans¬ 
mission of letters has greatly speeded up the handling of such material, the 
postage concession which is granted for surface transport of manuscripts and 
reports for publication has not been extended to airmail transmission. It has 
been represented to us that this extension would greatly reduce the cost of 
transmission; at present urgent despatches have to be paid for at the same 
rates as charged for personal correspondence or, in the alternative, have to 
be sent by surface transport. We realise that the extension of all the con¬ 
cessions for surface transport of book packets and manuscripts to air transport 
also would involve a substantial loss to the post office. We feel, however, 
that it should be possible for the post office to grant the concession in respect 
of material addressed to registered newspapers. In order to avoid abuse of 
this concession, they might even stipulate that the packets containing manus¬ 
cript material for publication should be addressed, in each case, not ly name 
but by designation, to some specified official on the staff of the newspaper. 

314. Telephones.—The telephone net-work of the country is fairly extensive 
and is extended every year. It has been represented to us that difficul¬ 
ties are still being experienced in obtaining installation of telephones for the 
offices and residence of employees of newspapers. We understand that such 
connections are at present being given a fairly high degree of priority and 
that because of the general shortage of exchange equipment and instruments, 
some delay is bound to exist till production and installation catch up with 
the demand. In the matter of trunk telephone calls, the Press is being granted 
a rebate of 12J per cent, on all telephone calls terminating at newspaper 
offices, irrespective of the time at which they are made. Newspapermen 
represented to us that they should be given, in addition, a special concession 
for calls put through during specified hours which would suit the times of 
going to press. We have put this suggestion to the Postal and Telegraph 
authorities and are informed that such a concession would not be feasible, 
since traffic is very heavy during the periods mentioned and a concession would 
mean a substantial loss of revenue. We are, therefore, not pressing the pro¬ 
posal further. 

315. Telegrams.—In the matter of telegrams, we have heard many com¬ 
plaints that the handling of traffic is not sufficiently quick and that long 
delays occur in the transmission of telegrams. While this is a matter of impor¬ 
tance to newspapers, we are confident that the authorities, who are conscious 
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of the present delays, would be taking necessary steps in order to ensure 
speedier*handling of telegrams and that improvements may be expected in this 
direction. In the matter of tariffs for Press telegrams, the present rates in 
this country are not merely quite low but compare favourably with similar 
rates in many other countries. Once the collection and delivery of telegrams 
is speeded up, we are sure that greater and more profitable use of Press 
telegrams would result also in increased revenue to the Telegraph authorities. 


316. In this connection, it was mentioned to us that a certain amount of 
discrimination had been practised in the handling of Indian Press telegrams, 
preference having been given to foreign Press telegrams. As an instance, it 
was mentioned that Press telegrams from Nepal to Indian newspapers and 
news agencies had been held up on one occasion in order to give priority 
to similar telegrams addressed to newspapers and news agencies in the U.K. 
We looked into the matter and have been informed that instructions have 
been issued to telegraph offices that “urgent" foreign Press telegrams should 
take their turn with “express” inland Press telegrams and similarly “ordinary" 
foreign Press telegrams should take their turn with “ordinary” inland Press 
•telegrams as far as their transmission is concerned. We were also told that 
in this particular instance the complaint had arisen because these instruc¬ 
tions for the transmission of Press traffic had not been conveyed to the 
wireless station resulting in the delay complained of. We are also assured 
that in future such difficulties would not arise. While we are anxious 
that India should be developed as a distributing centre for Press traffic 
intended for other countries, such development should not take place at the 
■expense of the Indian Press traffic. We trust, therefore, that the instructions 
referred to above would be kept in mind by all telegraph offices. 

317. In the matter of Press telegrams addressed to multiple addresses, 
■certain concessions are allowed in order to assist news agencies or correspon¬ 
dents who wish to transmit the same message to a number of papers. For 
additional copies delivered from the same office as the original, only a copying 
fee is charged, but in the case of deliveries from other telegraph offices, 
charges are levied, though not at the full rates, for each additional copy. It 
would appear that formerly the concession in respect of additional copies on 
payment of only copying charges was available for telegrams delivered from 
any number of Post Offices anywhere in the country. A plea has been made 
for the restoration of this concession. The Telegraph authorities have pointed 
■out that the claim for this concession is unreasonable, since a considerable 
•amount of additional labour is involved in the transmission of telegrams to 
more than one office. The present concessions of 3/4 of the charges for 
the second post office, 1/2 of the charges for the third post office, and 1/4 
■of the charges for the fourth and subsequent post offices is, they say, as much 
as can be economically allowed. We agree with this view. 


318. Teleprinters.—The Telegraph Department rents out telegraph circuits 
to individual users between one point and another in the same city or between 
different centres. The charges for such circuits in the case of individual users 
are: Rs. 60 per mile per annum for the first 25 miles, Rs. 45 for the neM 475 
miles and Rs. 30 thereafter. This covers 24 hours usage, but for part-time 
renting the charges recoverable are 1/8 of the full time rental for the first 
hour and 1/24 for every additional hour: Newspapers and news agencies 
are, however, charged at the minimum rate of Rs. 30 per mile irrespective of 
the distance. These rates, which were fixed before the war and have rot been 
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raised since, compare quite favourably with rates in other countries. The 
UNESCO recently made a comparison of the rates in different countries and 
taking as their standard Norway, which had the lowest rental, have arrived 
at the following relative figures: 


Norway . 
Denmark 
France 
Sweden . 

India 
Holland . 
United Kingdom 
Germany 
Belgium . 
Switzerland 


i-o 

i-05 

123 

1-25 

1-35 

i-5o 

i-52 

1- 79 

2- 82 
3-43 


4 

We understand that further reduction in the rates prevailing in India would 
be uneconomical. 

319. It has been suggested to us that a distinction should be made between 
news agencies and newspapers in the rental charged for such circuits and 
that news agencies which function on behalf of a number of newspapers 
should be charged a lower rate than individual newspapers. We are unable 
to accept the logic of this argument, since on the grounds advanced it might 
well follow that news agencies should pay a higher rate and not lower! The 
suggestion was that the reduction should be made as a measure of assistance 
to news agencies. While we agree that news agencies should be helped to 
put themselves on a sound footing, we feel that assistance should not be 
provided by a subsidy of this nature from a commercial undertaking like the 
Telegraph department. 

320. Instances have been brought to our notice where the lines rented out 
to news agencies and newspapers have been misused and private and business 
messages have been transmitted on these circuits. This has naturally been a 
legitimate grievance for the P. & T. Department who feel that in the name of 
the Press they are thus deprived of their proper revenue. The management 
of the news agencies have admitted that this practice has come to their notice 
and have assured us that they are taking steps to put a stop to it. We 
consider that the Telegraph Department would be justified in monitoring those 
circuits which they suspect are being misused and in taking strong action 
against the offenders. 

321. We were informed that a State Government had entered into an 
arrangement with a news agency whereby press releases, issued by that 
Government, are distributed by the news agency on their teleprinter network 
to the District Publicity Officers of the Government. The news agency were 
said to be receiving a substantial payment for this service. We are not quite 
clear whether such use of their circuits is permitted or contemplated by the 
agreement with the Posts and Telegraphs Department. We were informed 
that these press releases very often held up the lines and, as a result, the 
normal news services distributed by the agency were delayed and newspapers 
suffered in consequence. We are, therefore, not in favour of such arrange¬ 
ments. 
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322. For use on these telegraph circuits the Telegraph Department rent 
out teleprinter machines on an annual rental of Rs. 1,000 per instrument. We 
understand that, at present costs, there is not much scope for reduction of 
these charges. Even now this rate is considerably lower than that charged 
by the news agencies for similar renting of instruments. The Posts and 
Telegraphs Department have assured us that they would have no objection 
to renting out instruments for the reception of messages from news agencies or 
even to the news agencies themselves. We hope that newspapers and news 
agencies would make greater use of this facility, particularly for handling 
press telegrams also, and that with the growing use of teleprinter instruments 
in major cities and towns, the overhead charges on maintenance and servicing 
■of equipment would be reduced making it possible for the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment to reduce their charges for the renting of teleprinters. 

323. The first cost of the instruments is high, and expenditure on spare 
parts is also substantial. We understand that the Telegraph Department is 
contemplating the setting up of a factory for the manufacture of teleprinters 
in this country and that proposals have been called for from leading manu¬ 
facturers in Europe to associate themselves with this project. When the 
schemes have been examined carefully, we trust it would be possible to arrive 
at a satisfactory arrangement for the manufacture of these instruments in 
India. We note that according to the present proposals it is the intention that 
teleprinters manufactured in this country will be available for sale to the 
public as well as to government offices. This should substantially reduce the 
cost of teleprinter operation both for news agencies and for newspapers where 
they prefer to buy their own instruments instead of renting them. 

324. Teleprinters for Indian Scripts.—At present, teleprinters are available 
only in the Roman script, but with growing importance of Indian languages, 
the question has been raised of teleprinters for Indian scripts, principally 
devanagari. The Telegraph Department are engaged on the design of suitable 
teleprinters for the nagari script. We understand that technologically the 
problem has been solved, but more is yet to be done to make the instruments 
economical in operation by increasing the speed of transmission. In view of 
the considerable similarity that exists between the alphabets of Indian 
languages, we expect that a solution for nagari would automatically read to 
suitable solutions for the other Indian scripts also. 

325. We understand that recently Hindustan Samachar have taken over 
two of these machines at a nominal rental of Rs. 10 for a period of six months, 
to be tried out on a circuit between Delhi and Patna, which has been rented 
for a period of three hours per day. Hindustan Samachar is not using any 
other machines on that circuit and would not find it possible to say whether 
difficulties, which they may experience, are associated with the line itself or 
with the instruments. A report is expected from the agency at the end of the 
period and this might help further development of Hindi teleprinter operation. 

326. In this connection we have been rather surprised at the attitude 
reported to have been taken by responsible indfviduals in the n atter of 
adaptation of the script for use on teleprinters and typesetting machinery. A 
great deal has been said in praise of the "scientific nature” of Indian scripts 
and of their beautiful appearance. A distinction should have been made 
between the alphabet, which is almost identical for all Indian languages includ¬ 
ing Sanskrit, and which is perhaps the most logical in the world, and the 
scripts which, though originating probably from a common root, have deve¬ 
loped differently in different parts of the country. According to the media 
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used for writing, scripts have been modified locally from the original forms in 
stone inscriptions, to suit the nature of the varieties of palm leaves used, and 
further modified after the introduction of paper. It certainly cannot be said 
that any of the scripts, much less all of them, are “scientific” in the real 
sense of the term. Moreover, the feeling of “beauty” which presumably all 
of them inspire in their users, is, to a considerable extent, based on familiarity, 
and it cannot be said that one is more beautiful than the other, or even that 
any one of them is based on aesthetic considerations. On the other hand it 
can definitely be said that from the point of view of fast reading, some of 
the scripts are definitely not functional in that they do not permit quick 
identification from partial perception. A certain degree of adaptation to the 
use of new media would be not merely logical but in accordance with history, 
since no script has remained unchanged for all time. 

327. An interesting development, pending the introduction of teleprinters 
for Indian scripts has been the use of Roman script on teleprinters for the 
transmission of messages in Indian languages. While we realise that this 
cannot be a long term solution and that the development of teleprinters for 
Indian scripts must be expedited, we must congratulate those who have 
brought such transliteration into everyday use. 

328. Overseas Radio and Cable.—We have referred so far only to internal 
communications. A substantial proportion of the contents of newspapers 
comes from abroad in the form of both news agency messages and corres¬ 
pondents’ despatches. In the case of the former, the practice usually is for 
the agencies abroad to transmit the news for multiple address reception, 
leaving the recipients to make their own arrangements for picking up the 
messages. Reuters send out their news service by Hellschreiber, and Agence 
France Press which at present is using morse code transmission is understood 
to be planning to introduce teletype (teleprinter) operation shortly. Both 
these services come by radio and not by cable, and are picked up by wireless 
receiving stations established by the Telegraph Department in Bombay and 
Delhi respectively. News agencies in India pay the Department a charge 
based on the monthly wordage handled. The tariff is given below: 


4,000 words per month . 
Second 4,000 words per month 
Third ” ” ” . 

Next 14,000 ” ” ” 

Above 26,000 ” ” ” 


Rs. As. Ps. 

010 

009 

006 

004 

001$ 


This tariff is subject to a minimum charge of Rs. 1,500 per month which, in 
fact, makes the tariff look illogical; no significance can be attached to the 
earlier slabs since the minimum charge covers more than 30,000 words. We 
have been unable to obtain from the Telegraph Department an estimate of 
what the operation of the receiving stations actually costs, but we feel that 
the present charges are very high. 

329. Under the international agreement which was concluded at the 
Bermuda Telecommunications Conference of December 1945, and which was 
reaffirmed and extended at the London Conference in August 1949, Govern¬ 
ments of the United States, United Kingdom and Canada agreed to permit, 
within their respective territories, the private reception of multiple address 
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press radio communications either through the recipient’s own radio receiving 
installations or through other private installations. The principle is very 
important for the development of suoh services, but is far from being generally 
accepted. India had no doubt said, even at the Bermuda conference, that she 
was prepared to arrange for reception only by Telegraph stations and insisted 
on retaining the power to exercise discretion as to the granting of permission 
to private recipients for the reception of such communications. In the objec¬ 
tion to private installations, India’s position was shared by other Common¬ 
wealth countries, such as Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, and even 
the United Kingdom claimed this reservation in respect of colonial territories. 
If there are any fundamental difficulties in the way of permitting private 
reception of multiple address news services, we recommend that they should 
be examined again and means found to get over them. If this is not possible, 
it is essential that the tariff should be revised and the charges substantially 
reduced so as to cover only the cost of operation. 

330. In the case of despatches from correspondents abroad, transmission 
is by radio or cable at press rates. Between countries of the Commonwealth 
the rate is 1 d. a word or its approximate equivalent. The charges for trans¬ 
mission to other countries are, however, considerably higher. Some examples 
are quoted below with the charges for transmission to and from London also 
quoted alongside: 



Indian rates 

London rates 


Rs. 


Cairo .... 

056 

31 d. per word 

Teheran 

050 

4 d. 

Djakarta 

. . 066 

6 d. 


331. Owing to such disparities in tariffs, it becomes more economical in 
many cases to route the messages from or to India via London, so that one 
leg of the journey is covered at the Commonwealth rate of 1 d. a word and 
the other leg at the special rate charged by London. As a result of this 
position, a considerable volume of messages even though coming from 
countries adjacent to India with which India has considerable contacts, 
is now being routed via London. We are informed that the question of nego¬ 
tiating bilateral arrangements with different countries so that rates for 
transmission either way are substantially reduced has already been taken up 
by the Government of India. We are convinced that an early solution which 
brings about a substantial reduction in international telegraph charges is 
essential for the development of the Press and of news agencies in this 
country. We are confident that the Indian news agencies would then be able 
to extend their coverage to a number of countries in Asia and Africa, thereby 
fostering mutual understanding. We expect it will be necessary at the same 
time to improve the existing technical facilities for transmission and reception, 
so that messages are not held up for long periods awaiting the opening of 
the beam service to particular countries. We understand that at present this 
lack of a service round the clock is a handicap to the Press Trust of India in 
developing the sale of their news service abroad. 

332. Transportation of newspapers.—-The distribution of newspaper copies 
through public means of transportation is carried out mainly through postal, 
railway and air services. Of these the postal service is utilised mainly for 
reaching stray subscribers in remote areas, while railway and air services are 
utilised for distribution of copies in bulk to agents or sales representatives 
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who undertake the retail delivery of copies to regular subscribers and 
customers. 

333. The charges for transport by post are very low in this country. It is 
no doubt necessary for a paper to conform to certain regulations prescribed 
by the Post Office but once this has been done, the periodical is registered and 
thereafter it is entitled to the concessional rates of postage which is only 3 
pies for the first unit of ten tolas. According to the calculations of the Post 
and Telegraph Department, it costs the post office more than six times this 
amount to carry and deliver a single copy of newspaper, and the loss to the 
post office in 1952-53 on account of this concession was Rs. 112 lakhs. The 
concession given to the Press is thus really substantia], and there appears 
to be no case for lowering the rate. 


334. The Post Office also undertakes transport of copies in bulk to agents 
on certain prescribed conditions, but at present this facility does not appear 
to be availed of to any considerable extent, probably because in the case of 
despatch of a sufficiently large number of copies, railway transport v/orks out 
considerably cheaper. Some other concessions available for postal despatch 
of newspapers in other countries have also been made available in this 
country, such as despatch with the minimum of wrapping or packing. Others 
such as the right to hand over of large batches of copies to the post office for 
house to house distribution are not available. In view, however, of the high 
cost of distribution that the post office has to incur, we-are unable to recom¬ 
mend the grant of the last concession here, particularly since distribution 
can be effected through a news agent much more economically where a large 
number of copies are involved. 

335. For transport by rail, the charges in the case of newspapers are the 
same as for certain other categories of commodities falling under the same 
classification. These charges are reasonable and no case has been made out 
for any concessions. It was, however, brought to our notice that the minimum 
charge in the case of railway transport is as for 10 lbs. which in the case of 
average newspaper of 6 to 8 pages would mean about 100 copies. It was 
said that in the case of parcels containing less than this number of copies, 
the charges work out proportionately much higher. It is for consideration 
of the railways whether the minimum weight charged for could be reduced 
and, if so, whether any “statistical" charge will have to be made on each 
consignment to cover administrative expenditure on the handling of packages, 
which would be constant irrespective of the size of the package. 


336. Air transport.—In the case of transport by air, newspapers are sent 
as freight at the regular cargo rate. The Air Transport Association of India 
have agreed to a concession of 25 per cent, in the case of newspaper parcels. 
The minimum freight charge would be as for 5 lbs., but the statistical charge 
is waived in the case of newspapers. Taking newsprint of a substance of 
52-54 grams per square metre and of the standard size of 17"X23", the follow¬ 
ing number of copies would go within the limit of 5 lbs.: 


12 pages 
io pages . 
8 pages . 
6 pages . 
4 pages ■ 


27 copies 
33 copies 
40 copies 
54 copies 
80 copies 
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Here, as in the case of railway parcels, the number of copies required to make 
up the minimum package is rather high, but in view of the fact that air 
transport is used only for reaching major cities and towns where the number 
of copies to be sold would be higher than the average, there seems to oe no 
reason to make any changes, 

337. It has been represented to us that while the average cost of distribu¬ 
tion of a copy through the post or railway does not exceed 10 per cent, of the 
net value of the papers, and has been accepted as expenditure to be borne by 
the publishers, the charges for air transport, which proportionately are very 
much higher, should really be passed on to the consumer as a surcharge. 
Otherwise, financially strong metropolitan papers would, if they make no sur¬ 
charge, be in a position to compete unfairly with provincial papers. We 
understand that the majority of metropolitan papers have agreed to charge 
half an anna on each copy delivered by air beyond a certain distance and 
that the complaint made to us applied only to one or two papers which, in 
order to gain a footing in new territories, had waived the surcharge. We 
consider such a practice undesirable as it constitutes unfair competition and 
should be stopped. The distance up to which no surcharge is levied should 
also be fixed and should not, at current freight charges, exceed 500 air miles. 

338. Road Transport.—We came across instances where certain newspapers 
had employed their own road transport far despatch of copies to other centres. 
In the United Kingdom, papers are despatched from London by special trains, 
but the arrangements are shared by a number of national newspapers published 
from that city and expenses are divided. The use of road transport in India 
has. however, developed as a purely individual venture aimed at securing, 
for one paper, advantages not available to others. We have no desire to dis¬ 
courage initiative but would suggest that even in the case of road transport, 
a co-operative arrangement on the lines of the United Kingdom practice 
might be more beneficial to the industry as a whole. 

339. In areas where train services are not available or are very slow, 
small batches of copies are distributed by regular bus services. We feel that 
greater use should be made of road transport in order that newspapers can 
reach remote towns and villages quickly and economically. It is understood 
that such use of transport greatly assisted the development of newspapers in 
Travancore. In one particular instance, of transport from Bombay tp Poona, 
it was represented to us that transport of metropolitan papers by State bus 
transport to Poona affected the development of local papers. We are unable 
to accept this contention. We have found that in every part of India, local 
papers, when they have something special to offer, either by way of local 
news or comment on topics of local interest, have always succeeded in compe¬ 
tition with metropolitan papers which lack such local colour. To ban the 
transport of newspapers by any one particular means of public conveyance 
appears illogical and unnecessary. The results of the Sample Survey have 
shown that a large nurftber of households in rural areas are at present doing 
without a paper only because distribution of copies is not done efficiently and 
they cannot readily get copies in their locality. We would therefore urge the 
circulation departments of all newspapers to pay special attention to this 
aspect and to utilise every means of transport to its fullest capabilities. 



CHAPTER VIII 


News Agencies 

340. Function of news agencies.—A news agency has been defined by the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation as “an under— 
taking of which the principal objective, whatever its legal form, is to gather 
news and news material, of which the sole purpose is to express or present 
facts and to distribute it to a group of news enterprises and, in exceptional 
circumstances, to private individuals with a view to providing them with as 
complete and impartial a news service as possible, against payment and under 
conditions compatible with business laws and usage”. The basic function of 
a news agency is to provide news reports of current events to the newspapers 
and others who subscribe for its service. As would be apparent from this 
description, it acts only as an agent for collection. It is, therefore, expected 
to have integrity and disinterestedness. The All India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference defines the function of a news agency as providing objective and 
comprehensive news coverage to its subscriber-newspapers. The Federation 
of Working Journalists and the Press Trust of India Employee^’ Unions accept 
the responsibility of news agencies to collect and distribute factual news to 
newspapers. But we consider it essential that the service provided by the 
news agency should be objective, comprehensive and accurate. 

341. Selection ot news.—Since it is obviously impossible for a news agency 
to report every happening, it is inevitable that there should be a measure of 
selection, and such selection must be based on certain principles. The guiding: 
factor is usually taken to be the “news value”, which the All India News¬ 
paper Editors’ Conference defines as what interests the public. We feel that 
news value does not mean merely the appeal to the readers and that the 
significance of the event should also be taken into consideration. Selection of 
news takes place at many stages. The primary selection is carried out by 
the correspondents who act under the general directions of the headquarters 
of the news agency. The news received at the headquarters is then edited' 
and a further selection is made before distribution to subscribers. Since the 
correspondents also see a copy of the item as finally edited and distributed, 
they become aware of what has been discarded or retained. This acts as a 
sort of directive to the correspondents, giving them an indication of the type 
of items that are considered acceptable by the headquarters and the manner 
of presentation that they favour. So even where no special directions are 
given to the correspondents, their daily contact with the service tends to 
guide them along certain lines even in the primary selection of material. 
This process has thus a cumulative effect and after some time leads to cor¬ 
respondents keeping back items which they apprehend would not be distri¬ 
buted by the headquarters. This process of guiding the correspondents would 
be unobjectionable if the editing at the headquarters was confined only to the 
rejection of trivial items Which do not merit report. It may, on the other 
hand, result in diffusing the editorial bias at headquarters to every corres¬ 
pondent. Then the subscribers, and through them the public, have a right ta 
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object. We have referred elsewhere to the instances where the bias of the-~ 
reporter and of the headquarters of the news agency has tended to stress- 
certain items or to exclude others. The reporter is often politically minded, 
and consequently his despatches tend to give greater weight to politics. 
Since the news agencies also have not adjusted themselves to the new set-up*-- 
where politics, though still the most important sector of public interest, has - 
to share space with items of economic, social and cultural interest, the re^- 
ports tend to give far too much emphasis to political subjects, including,, 
political speeches. 

342. In the selection of political news, we are glad to be able to say that 
the Indian news agencies have been generally fair to various points of view,, 
and, in the course of the evidence, we came across very few complaints on 
this score. But while the opposition had been treated fairly, there prevails-- 
an impression that it -had not been treated equitably in the matter of length, 
of coverage and that, in consequence, opposition points of view do not geti 
as much publicity as they deserved. While this is not a subject on which-- 
it is possible to be specific and pin-point instances, we would draw the atten¬ 
tion of the news agencies to this impression on the part of the subscribers 
and the public. 

343. Freedom from bias in selection.—We have referred in the chapter on* 
Pressure and Bias to the fact that news agencies have not been immune to* 
outside influences and that where big business interests are involved in 
criminal prosecutions, there has been no noticeable alertness on the part off 
these news agencies to cover such cases as promptly as the public has a 
right to expect. As purveyors of news, the news agencies should not merely ~ 
keep themselves free from bias and follow strictly the principles of integrity;, 
objectivity and comprehensiveness in the coverage of news, but it should 
also appear clear to the newspapers, and to the’ public, that the news agencies-- 
are maintaining such a course. 

344. It follows from what we have already said that a news agency 
should not have any specific editorial policy of its own in the sense in which' 
the term is generally understood. The All India Newspaper Editors’ Con¬ 
ference have emphasised the fact that the agency has to cater to subscribers- 
of diverse and contradictory political views and therefore it is suicidal for 
an agency to trim or select its news to suit the interests of any particular 
set of clients. The Federation of Working Journalists have also emphasised 
the necessity of not being influenced by the interests of prejudices of clients; 
it should be left to them to pick and choose from the news supplied. It is- 
true that a large proportion of the revenues of the news agency comes from 
those papers which favour the majority point of view and that the tempta¬ 
tion to please these clients would always be present. It should, however, 
be the responsibility of the editorial staff of a news agency not to let them¬ 
selves be insidiously flrawn into favouring a particular point of view. 

345. News value.—On the question whether the news agency should be' 
guided solely by consideration of news value of the event or should also-- 
keep in view certain overall interests of the state or of society, the evidence 
has not been quite unanimous. All are agreed that a news agency must 
abide by the laws of the country as well by the code of professional conduct. 
The All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference have also stressed in addition- 
the responsibility of the news agencies to society and to the state, and certain-. 
State Governments have also emphasised this aspect of the matter. The 
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federation of Working Journalists had no specific comment to offer. The 
Federation of Press Trust of India Employees’ Unions have stated that due 
consideration should always be given where national or social interests are 
involved. The view of the Principal Information Officer of the Government 
of India is that “as social, political and economic changes take place, as 
democracy develops, and as loyalty to a larger area or a larger number of 
people begins to develop, news value must undergo change. Old news values 
cramped by limited loyalties or narrow interests, if mechanically or deliberate¬ 
ly adhered to, can only run contrary to the broad currents of national life, 
thus creating a conflict without serving any enduring human interests”. We 
-are in agreement with the view that the broader interests of state and 
society must be present in the minds of every reporter and editor, whether 
in a news agency or in a newspaper, but we cannot agree that any evil that 
is present would cease to exist if every one would refrain from talking about 
it. reporting it. or publishing reports of it. Conformity with the broad cur¬ 
rents of national life cannot, in our opinion, be a criterion of news value. 
'We wish to stress in this connection the requirement that the news agency 
service should be both comprehensive and adequate, and to merit this des¬ 
cription, it should not refrain from reporting an event which goes against 
the general trend or disturbs national self-esteem. A mood of self-satisfied 
complacency such as can be induced by persistently ignoring reversals in 
the trend or local deviations therefrom can prove more dangerous than even 
the mild confusion that might be created by a picture of all the conflicting 
-trends in the country. After all. it is for the newspapers themselves to 
present these reports in a coherent picture of the country and to draw the 
-attention of the readers to the real significance of the events. It is not for 
-the news agency to take upon itself this responsibility. 

346. In the matter of reporting we have considered the question whether 
the news agency should confine itself to a selection of the facts which they 
consider are of news value or report all relevant facts of any significance. 
A certain degree of selection is inevitable, and however proper it would be 
for the news agency to give all relevant facts, practical considerations re¬ 
quire that some be left out. A selection has therefore to be made on the 
■basis of the importance and priority attached to individual facts. 

347. Comment in reporting.—On the question of comment, there is wide¬ 
spread agreement that news agencies should eschew any comment in their 
services, and we accept this view. The privilege of commenting should be 
left to newspapers. But while the news agency reports what has happened 
without condemning or justifying the event, a certain amount of objective 
.reporting explaining how it came to happen would appear to be legitimate. 
Where the correspondent quotes the comment of some one else, such cem- 
-ment would be proper provided the source is definitely attributed in the 
■despatch itself. While we would prefer that there should be no comment 
from the reporter, we are also aware that such comment can, without being 
specifically made, be implied by the wording of a despatch. To say that 
one person made an “impressive speech” or that another “let loose a tirade” 
would be expressions of personal comment. In cases where such comment 
cannot be eliminated from the despatch, we feel that the source of such com¬ 
ment should be made clear. Newspapers often fail to identify the source 
by a credit-line, but where a published report contains comment, explicit 
or implied, it is only fair to the reader to point, out that the comment is 
from the correspondent of this news agency or that. 
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348. International news. —The need for objectivity and accuracy coupled 
with freedom from any sort of bias or comment is most pronounced in the 
case of international news. In this connection it is necessary to emphasise- 
that there is no news agency of a truly international character which can 
be expected to cover such news without any national bias. 

349. Before World War II, a small number of big agencies had shared; 
out among themselves the functions of news collection and distribution in- 
the principal regions of the world. Today the activities of these news agencies 
have extended both in the national and in the international sphere, and 
their service has improved through the resulting competition. Still, it can¬ 
not be said that these services have really acquired an international outlook 
or got rid of their national character. The six world news agencies operating 
today are Reuters in the United Kingdom, Agence France Presse in France, 
Associated Press of America, United Press of America and International News¬ 
service in the United States, and Tass in the Soviet Union. These have- 
set up organisations which cover more or less the entire globe and have 
been aided in such expansion by the fact that the countries in which they 
have their headquarters are very highly developed technically and have also 
a strong Press which demands and can pay for a world wide news service. 
Expanding from this domestic market, they have undertaken distribution; 
of their services in a great number of countries either directly or through 
the national agencies functioning in these territories. Their capital, their 
chief executives, and the majority of their staff are, however, drawn from 
their own countries, and the news they collect and distribute is also selected, 
written up and presented almost entirely to suit the requirements of their 
own nationals; as matters stand at present, it is not possible for any news¬ 
paper anywhere in the world to obtain reports of world events except as 
seen through the eyes of their employees. It follows that however impartial, 
they might try to be, and however strictly they conform to the professional’ 
code of ethics, they will necessarily judge news and present it from the* 
viewpoint of their own countries. 

350. An international agency.—The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation, in their recent publication on the subject of News : 
Agencies, have asked whether these news agencies which are international 
only in the scope of their activities may not one day find it necessary to- 
adopt a policy of international co-operation and also look at news from a> 
truly international standpoint. Having rejected the possibility of creating", 
a world agency under the appropriate body of the United Nations as likely 
to meet the opposition of the majority of the profession (who would refuse- 
to use the services of an agency organised even indirectly under govern-' 
mental control) they have recommended the possibility of a world co¬ 
operative agency in which newspapers and broadcasting stations of all coun¬ 
tries would be shareholders, countributing an assessment in proportion to their* 
circulation in the case of newspapers, and in proportion to their national 
audience, in the case of the broadcasting stations. They express the hope- 
that as the capital structure, the directorate,, the editorial staff, the corres¬ 
pondents and the operators, are thus made international the news agency* 
would be able to collect and distribute a news service in a manner, as free* 
as possible from any national influence. Their suggestion is that this co¬ 
operative international news agency should draw upon the services of a- 
large number of national' agencies that exist today and that spurred by the- 
rivalry of the major world agencies at present in existence, this cooperative- 
agency would be able to provide a service competitive in speed and quality- 
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*We are inclined to consider it extremely unlikely that the pronouncedly 
^nationalistic viewpoint of the bulk of the world’s newspapers would provide 
.-the proper atmosphere in which such an agency can be brought into exist- 
«ence. 

351. Views of Press on present world agencies.—Summing up the evidence 

-that has been placed before us on the character of the services now provided 
r »by the world news agencies, we are of tl^e view that the news service sup¬ 
plied by Reuters is accepted by the Press as objective except 

where British interests were principally involved. News supplied by 

"Tass, the Central News Agency of China, and the Agence France 
JPresse was considered to be influenced by the foreign policy of the 
country to which each agency belonged. The Associated Press of 
America does not function at present in this country as a source 
-of international news and the United Press of America has shown 
-a definite slant which was particularly pronounced in the news des¬ 
patches from Korea, where, by reason of their special advantages, they were 
:able to provide a service well in advance of that from other agencies. Of 
the other services, the Globe (Near and Far East News Agency) service is 
•valued only for the “human interest stories” and “fillers” that it provides. 
'The Arab News Agency does not have any newspaper subscriber. 

352. Freedom of international flow of news.—This general verdict of the 
Press which we have quoted should not, however, be taken as indicating 

■our agreement with everyone of these impressions or as suggesting that there 
: should be any interference with the operation of the foreign news agencies 
whose services are made available to the Indian Press. We are convinced 
that it is essential for an Indian Agency to develop its coverage of foreign 
■news by installing its own correspondents at the major foreign capitals and 
> using their despatches to supplement and correct, wherever necessary, the 
services of the world agencies. But there should be no restriction on the 
flow of foreign news from whatever source it comes. It should be left 
entirely to the discretion of the editors of Indian newspapers to accept or 
Teject material supplied by foreign news agencies or even by the Indian 
.-agency. 

353. There has been no evidence of any discrimination being exercised 
in favour of or against foreign news agencies or of their competing unfairly 
with Indian agencies in this country. In the matter of technical facilities 
•within the country, we are of the opinion that while priority should be 

given to domestic news agencies, once their requirements have been met 
the needs of foreign agencies should be freely satisfied. Such an arrange¬ 
ment would be in conformity with the convention on International Trans- 
: mission of News adopted by the United Nations General Assembly in 1949, 
which under Article XII provides inter alia. “Nothing in the present con¬ 
tention shall be construed as preventing a contracting State from taking 
-measures to help the establishment and development of independent domestic 
information agencies or to prohibit practices tending to create monopolies.” 
In the matter of employment in these foreign news agencies, we find that 
the number of Indians engaged as reporters, correspondents or editors is 
very small. Moreover, in certain cases, they have been employed purely on 
linguistic grounds because the nationals of the country to which the agency 
belongs could not provide one who knoVs the particular language required. 
We feel that this is not sufficient and that more than in the case of foreign 
•commercial or industrial concerns operating in this country, proper repre¬ 
sentation for India is essential on the staff of news agencies. We suggest 
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"to Government that they should call for periodical returns of the number 
of Indians thus employed, in India, by the agencies which operate here or 
which sell their services here and insist on India being properly represented 
in each category of the editorial staff especially in the higher ranks. The 
■Convention on International Transmission of News to which we have already 
referred, contains a reservation that nothing in the said Convention should 
be construed as prejudicing the adoption by a contracting State of any 
legislation requiring that a portion of the staff employed by foregin enter¬ 
prises operating in its territory shall be composed of nationals of that State. 
In the case of Tass we were informed that it is the invariable practice of 
that agency to employ in the reporting and editorial staff, only nationals 
•of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in every part of the world. We 
feel that whatever its policy might be in the general case, it would be proper 
to insist that a portion of the staff employed within India should consist 
.of Indian nationals. 

354. Indian news agencies.—There are at present in his country two 
major news agencies, the Press Trust of ''India and the United Press of 
India, and a third, Hindustan Samachar, which is not really comparable to 
the other two and which at present can provide only a meagre service, 
though it has some features of its own. Before we go into an examination 
•of these individual news agencies, we may at the outset state certain funda¬ 
mental points regarding news agencies as a whole. 

355. However objective a news agency sets out to be, there are certain 
■drawbacks which arise from a monopoly and which could be obviated only 
by a competitive service available freely to all users. We are of the opinion 
that it is therefore necessary to have more than one news agency functioning 
in the country. The second news agency can always serve as a check on 
the first. In most other advanced countries, the major newspapers have such 
an extensive staff of correspondents in every large city or town that it is 
possible for them to bring out their papers without depending much on the 
news agencies. In India such a development does not appear to be likely 
in the immediate future. The total circulation of all newspapers depends 
inevitably upon factors like literacy and national income, which are capable 
only of gradual improvement and this sets a definite limit to the resources 
that can be diverted to the function of gathering news. As a direct conse¬ 
quence, it will be necessary for most, if not all, newspapers in India to 
depend very greatly on the service of a news agency. In many cases, district 
papers do not have representative even at the capital of*their own State 
and even some provincial papers are unable to afford a correspondent at; the 
•capital of the Union. Most papers depend greatly on news agencies. It is 
therefore necessary to have at least two news agencies, and each of them 
should be adequate and also reliable. We would not, therefore, accept the 
assumption that if one agency is satisfactory, the other can be neglected. 

356. State control of news agencies.—Another fundamental point that we 
would emphasise is that the news agencies should not be state-owned or 
state-controlled. Referring to foreign news agencies, we have had occasion 
to mention the suspicion (the existence of which the United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation has recognised) of the Press all 
over the world in the matter of Government interference with news agencies. 
"The fact that the Government is our own does not make the slightest differ¬ 
ence to the basic objection to any sort of Government control or interference. 
Witnesses who have appeared before us have also stressed this point and 
urged that Government should not participate in the ownership or control 
of any news agency. 
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357. State assistance.—This does not necessarily rule out the possibility 
of news agencies obtaining assistance from the State. Assistance has been 
provided in other countries when a national news agency found itself in 
difficulties. But it is essential, if Indian agencies are to function satisfac¬ 
torily, that any assistance from the state should have no strings attached 
and the state should not have any voice in the control of the agency either 
editorially or administratively. 

358. Present coverage of Indian and international news.—We have carried 
out an analysis of the full services provided by the Press Trust of India 
and United Press of India on 14 days selected at random in the first quarter 
of 1953. For the purpose of this analysis, we divided Indian news coverage 
into two sections; national news, and State and local news, on the same 
lines as for our analysis of the newspaper content, described in Chapter XIV. 
Under each of these .categories news is classified under ten different heads. 
An abstract of the position is given below in Table I which gives the number 
of lines of messages creeded by the Press Trust of India and United Press 
of India under different heads.* (An average line of teleprinter message 
contained about nine words.) 


Average output in lines per day 


National News 


(t) Political. 

(tO Cultural ..... 

(mV) Social and educational . 

(tv) Financial, commercial and economic 

(u) Sport ...... 

(vi) Scientific, technological and industrial 
(wit) Law (including Law Courts and Police), 

dents and natural calamities. 

(wit) Statements and speeches 
(tx) Personalities .... 

(x) Other subjects 


crime, acci- 


Press Trust 

United Press 

of India 

of India 

average lines 

average lines 

per day 

per day 

2897 

192-3 

22*9 

6-7 

86-4 

I 9'0 

318-7 

114-5 

246-4 

57-9 

56-1 

28-1 

58-2 

21-6 

245-5 

2469 

82-6 

42-3 

127*0 

49-c 

1533-5 

778-3 


State and Local news: 


(t) Political . 

(it) Cultural. 

(iii) Social and educational ..... 
(to) Financial, commercial and economic 

(v) Sport. 

(wO Scientific, technological and industrial 
(oil) Law (including Law Courts, and Police), crime, acci¬ 
dent and natural calamities .... 
(wit) Statement and speeches ..... 

(ix) Personalities ....... 

(x) Other subjects ....... 


Press Trust 

United Pre 

of India 

of India 

average lines average lines 

per day 

per day 

411-9 

142-0 

18-4 

7-6 

50 - 2 

17 -t 

157 -1 

34-5 

1950 

51-6 

27-3 

.5-7 

120-8 

53 9- 

216-4 

58-9 

29-3 

17-9 

105-1 

26-9 

I33I-5 

416-1 
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Similar analysis of the foreign news distributed by these two agencies yield¬ 
ed the following figures: — 

Table II 


Average output in lines per day 


International news 

Press Trust 
of India 

United Press 
of India 

( 1 ) Political .. 

1078 

361 

(it) Cultural. 

17 

3 

(n't) Social and educational . * . 

23 

8 

(iv) Financial, commercial and economic 

274 

39 

(u) Sport ... 

338 

33 

(vi) Scientific ....... 

(vii) Law (including law courts and Police), Crime, acci- 

25 

10 

dents and natural calamities. .... 

134 

54 

(viit) Statements and speeches .... 

240 

IIO 

(ix) Personalities ........ 

56 

30 

( x ) Other subjects ....... 

46 

16 


2231 664 


359. Review of coverage.—Certain facts are obvious from a study of these 
figures. The first is that the service provided by the Press Trust of India 
is of greater volume than that provided by the United Press of India. In 
the case of Indian news the United Press of India service averaged only 
40 per cent, of the Press Trust of India service and in the case of international 
news, the proportion was only 30 per cent. Even among items of Indian 
news covered by the United Press of India, those that could be considered 
as regional news made a much smaller proportion of the total than in the 
case of Press Trust of India, though in the case of both agencies, national 
news figured more prominently than regional news. 

360. International news.—Taking the daily output of international news, 
it will be noticed that the proportion, with reference to all news distributed, 
was very high in both cases. This is not to say that the quantum of inter¬ 
national news was in itself high. Figures of similar random sampling of 
international news flowing into any other country were not available to us 
but we have made some use of certain analyses carried out by the Inter¬ 
national Press Institute. In their case, they have not taken a random 
sample of days but they selected four weeks in advance on a random basis— 
October 25—31, November 24—30, December 10—16 of 1952, and January 
5—11 of 1953, while our analysis is for fourteen days selected at random 
in the first quarter of 1953. Still their figures make an interesting com¬ 
parison. The published figures are in terms of cumulative teleprinter pages 
for the four weeks total and have been converted into average number of 
lines per days allowing for differences in the type of teleprinters used in the 
United States and in India. The figures are as follows: — 

International news flowing into United States 0 } America 
Agency A 1,356 Lines per day, average. 

Agency B 2,292 Lines per day, average. 

Agency C 2,243 Lines per day, average. 

Agency D 2,309 Lines per day, average. 


18 MofT.tR 
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It will be noticed that the agency with the smallest output delivered a 
wordage twice that of the United Press of India and in the case of the other 
three news agencies the wordage was roughly equal to what Press Trust of 
India had provided in India. It would, however, be obvious that with the 
total service of a national news agency made up of nearly 45 per cent, of 
international news and only the balance left for national and regional news, 
the editor who depends on the agency is severely handicapped in balancing 
the contents of his news pages. We have already stressed the point that 
owing to the economic circumstances prevailing in this country and the 
comparatively small circulation of newspapers, it would not be possible for 
any paper to set up an extensive net-work of correspondents. It is only the 
news agencies, who can divide their costs over a large number of papers, 
that can and should provide Indian news in sufficient quantity. 

361. Looking at it in another way, the large flow of international news 
that is being handled by the Indian agencies might have an indirect effect 
on the quantum of Indian news that can be circulated. The services to most 
of the centres are carried over a single circuit and since the handling of 
messages is not fully mechanised, the large flow of international news might 
delay the transmission of Indian news. Even at the maximum speed which 
the teleprinters are able to handle, the total wordage that is distributed every 
day by the Press Trust of India would engage the lines for about eight hours 
daily. Since the speed of transmission is rarely up to the maximum and 
since the bulk of the news is sent out during certain parts of the day, the 
lines are clogged with unnecessary wordage, and there is delay in trans¬ 
mission. Also, where it might otherwise have been possible to rent the 
lines only for a limited period of the day, this excessive wordage adds to 
the expenditure on line rental. 

362. The remedy for the present state of affairs is for the Indian agencies 
to screen more rigorously the wordage that comes from Reuters or Agence 
France Press so as to include, in their local distribution, only those items 
which are ot sufficient importance, and also to condense the wordage so that 
it is brought down to approximately 60 per cent, of the present wordage. 
Such editing and condensation would, no doubt, involve some expenditure on 
editorial staff but considering the needs of the industry as a whole, it would 
be obvious that if the selection and editing is carried out by a common 
organisation on behalf of all newspapers, this would ultimately be cheaper 
for the industry than to have the selection done at each place. Editing of 
news at one common point no doubt implies a certain degree of regimenta¬ 
tion in the selection and it is for this reason that we have suggested that the 
condensation of the material should leave at least 60 per cent, of the present 
wordage so that newspapers have still an adequate choice of items to print 
and others to leave out. 

363. Indian news.—A detailed analysis of the output of the Press Trust 
of India is given in the Appendix XXVIII. A synopsis is given below: 

364. The total quantum of Indian news will have to be increased very 
greatly and part of this increase can be achieved even with the existing staff 
by a more liberal selection of day-to-day events foF reporting to the Press. 

A substantial increase in the output would, however, have to be achieved 
by more extensive collection from additional centres not at present covered 
and by more detailed reporting of each event. Though on the figures, politics, 
account only for 25 per cent, of the total wordage, there is not a correspond¬ 
ing increase in emphasis on subjects which are not receiving proper atten¬ 
tion at the hands of newspapers such as culture, society, education, science 
art and technology, which together account only for 10 per cent, of the 
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wordage today. Nearly 20 per cent of the total wordage is concerned with 
reporting of speeches and statements by important personalities as well as 
news about the personalities themselves. The proportion of speeches is 
roughly 19 per cent. Comparing the attention devoted to speeches in Reuter 
coverage and in Press Trust of India’s internal coverage, it is seen that the 
emphasis is 50 per cent, greater in the latter case. We may refer in this 
connection to the findings of the Readership Survey which, wnile indicating 
the popularity of speeches, also shows that the readers feel that they are 
Being reported at too great length. Some effort should ' be. devoted by the 
editorial staff to condense the reports of speeches so that they do not contain 
disproportionate wordage. 

365 Regional news occupies less space than national news, and if account 
is taken also of the fact that there are at least half a dozen distinct and 
different regions in the country with their own local interests not merely 
in political and financial affairs, but also in social, cultural and scientific 
matters, the paucity of regional news becomes even more noticeable. Com¬ 
paring national and regional news, it is noticed that attention to politics is 
much greater in the latter while in the reporting of local cultural or other 
activities, where we would normally expect much greater coverage of local 
happenings, the proportion in regional news is 7 per cent, as against 11 per 
cent, in the national news. The former does not therefore reflect sufficiently 
the diversified interests of the people. Speeches unfortunately ac¬ 
count for nearly one-fifth of regional news as they do of the national news. 
Effective coverage of these social aspects as well as of local politics can, in 
our opinion, be provided only if the total lineage of regional news is expand¬ 
ed to a volume greater than the present lineage of national news. At present 
the paucity of Indian news in the Press Trust of India services is made 
good to some extent by the news collected by correspondents of particular 
newspapers, but, as we have emphasised, the possibility of engaging a number 
of correspondents exists only in the case of large newspapers. 

366. The remarks that we have made with reference to the Press Trust 
of India coverage would apply mutatis mutandis to the United Press of India 
service also and the changes that we have suggested in the character of the 
Press Trust of India service should also be adopted by the United Press of 
India. The Agence France Press do not have comprehensive coverage of 
financial, commercial or economic news, though they excel Reuters in the 
attention devoted to speeches and statements! Similarly, in Indian news, 
regional coverage is poorer than in the case of Press Trust of India, and it 
is surprising to find that statements and speeches of national interest were 
actually reported in as great length as in the Press Trust of India service, 
though the total wordage of all news reported by the United Press of India 
is only half of the Press Trust of India’s total. 

367. Development of regional news.—It is the responsibility of a news 
agency to collect news economically and for the benefit of a number of news¬ 
papers which cannot pay individually for the cost of news collection. At 
present the news agencies are discharging this function mainly in the field 
of national news and we feel they should extend their efforts in the field of 
regional news in order to reduce the handicaps that stand in the way of the 
Erowth of small newspapers. 

368. We would lay great stress on the need for expanding regional ser¬ 
vices in order to encourage the development of district newspapers and 
also in order to help existing newspapers, now excessively preoccupied with 
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foreign and national news, to present to their readers a picture of happenings 
in their own region. Asked for their views on the possibility of developing 
such regional services. Press Trust of India wrote to us: 

“The question of regional service as expressed in your letter is receiv¬ 
ing attention of the Press Trust of India though I do not think 
we shall be able to organise such a service nor do I think will it 
be possible for any other news agency for the simple reason of 
the uncertainty of the clientele coupled with costs and trans¬ 
mission difficulties. Some of the Indian language papers have 
specialised in this in their own regional areas and any effort 
such as mentioned in your letter under reference will have to face 
very stiff competition from the beginning”. 

“At present we have our own regional coverage which is of provincial 
as well as of national interest but for purely local news I am 
afraid Press Trust of India may not be able to do much in the 

near future”. 

369. It is, of course, true, as they have pointed out, that the development 
of a purely local service would not fall within the scope of a news agency 
operating on an all India basis. What we envisage is that in addition to the 
service which is now available to all newspapers in the country. Press Trust 
of India should also have supplementary services which would suit the 
needs of newspapers within a particular region consisting, of course, of mor 
than one State or linguistic area. Such a service may be able to secure 
clients among a sufficiently large number of newspapers to justify the cost 
of distribution. An additional service of regional news through the Agency 
would, in all probability, be welcomed even by newspapers with an exten¬ 
sive organisation of correspondents, while others would be grateful for il 
and ready to pay for it. 

370. We must mention here that the United Press of India has developed 
such a regional service very successfully in Bengal. They maintain a number 
of correspondents in East and West Bengal and are in a position to provide 
very good local coverage to the Calcutta papers. It is open to newspapers 
in Calcutta or elsewhere to take or not to take this regional service and the 
tariff is fixed accordingly. They have not attempted a similar development 
in other regions, and they told us that elsewhere the newspapers preferred 
their own individual arrangements. Even if there are well-established papers 
in Bombay, Madras or Delhi, who have their own correspondents to cover 
the districts, this should not deter the agency from trying to augment its 
service to the subscribers. Provided the agency organises regional coverage 
on sound lines, it would be able to please existing subscribers and to get. 
new clients. 

371. Two suggestions have been made to us for improving regional cover¬ 
age without considerable expansion of the staff of the existing news agencies. 
One of them is to utilise much of the material already available to news 
agency reporters, which at present is not considered of sufficient importance 
for distribution on a national scale, but which might still prove useful to 
local newspapers and could be distributed regionally. One obvious difficulty 
in the way of an expansion of the Press Trust of India’s regional coverage 
in this manner is the present practice of centralization of editing at Bombay. 
Items of news even if intended purely for a State or local net work of sub¬ 
scribers would now have to be sent to Bombay for editing and rewriting. 
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where necessary, and then transmitted back to the regional centre for dis¬ 
tribution. Such an increase in traffic between regional centres and Bombay 
might make it necessary to rent more circuits from Bombay to, say, Delhi, 
Calcutta and Madras. The proper solution would be decentralisation of edi¬ 
torial responsibility and delegation to regional centres of the task of classify¬ 
ing items into those which they consider as of all Indian importance and 
others for distribution only to their own region. This may perhaps result 
in a temporary lack of uniformity of editorial practice in respect of items 
coming in from various quarters of the country, but such uniformity is sure 
to develop in the course of a few months of operation. 

372. In their regional service in Bengal the United Press of India have 
had the advantage that their editorial offices are located at Calcutta which 
is also the principal centre of publication in that region. Tf they develop 
regional services at Bombay, Madras and Delhi, it would be necessary for 
them also to decentralise editing at least in respect of regional news and 
arrange for their distribution from these other centres. 

373. One other suggestion that has been put forward is that all material 
filed by correspondents of different newspapers in the area should be pooled 
and that these papers should permit Press Trust of India to select material 
therefrom for distribution to all their subscribers. An arrangement on these 
lines would obviously permit of an immediate beginning being made without 
any large commitments in the way of staff or line rental. It would, however, 
require the cc-operation of at least two or three big newspapers in each 
area before it can be organised successfully and since the scheme is intended 
mainly to benefit their rivals such co-operation may not be forthcoming with¬ 
out much persuasion. We expect, however, that if one of the news agencies 
would make an earnest attempt to secure newspaper co-operation, they 
might be able to get the skeleton of a regional service straightaway. 

374. Classification of Press Trust of India services.—The Press Trust of 

India provides three categories of services. A, B and C which are intended 
to meet the specific requirements of newspapers of different classes. The 
‘A’ service is the fullest service they provide. The ‘B’ service is considerably 
shorter and the ‘C’ service is an abbreviated service especially suited to 
small papers which can use only the barest outlines of the news. According 
to Press Trust of India, the classification of news items into ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ 
services is on the basis of both wordage and the importance of the news 
items. The ‘B’ service, according to the Press Trust of India, is intended to 
carry 50 per cent, of the ‘A’ service and the ‘C’ only about 25 per cent. All 
“supreme” news items are stated to be covered in the ‘C’ service in a brief 
form. The ‘B’ service is stated to get the ‘C’ service plus “amplification”, 
or additional details of items given either in full or in summary form. The 
‘A’ service gets the full wordage of the ‘C’ and ‘B’ services as well as addi¬ 
tional details or “amplifications” of the items and also other news items 
not noticed in the ‘B’ services such as stories relating to “routine sports” as 
well as economic and commercial stories which are not considered important 
enough for the other services. The Press Trust of India told us that the 
wordage is not worked on any hard and fast basis; thus if on any day there 
are many important stories or some heavy wordage of importance for even 
small papers, the ‘C’ service might get well over 25 per cent, of the wordage. 
The extent of summarising, apart from the criterion of news value, would 
depend also on the heavy or light character of the news file expected for the 
day. They said that the ‘B’ and ‘C’ services are prepared as a general rule 
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from the original material but in the case of running stories in the interest 
of continuity and completeness the entire material is issued in the ‘A’ service 
while special summaries are drawn up for the ‘B’ and ‘C’ services. 


375. In crder to have an idea of the comparative wordage of the different 
services, the Press Trust of India was requested to make available to us a 
co’lecfion of their news file for a particular period. They, however, told 
us that owing to shortage of accommodation, their news files are destroyed 
within a very short time after issue. We were, therefore, compelled to refer 
to the news file on record with All India Radio for the purpose of our 
analysis. We might, however, express our view that an agency of any stand¬ 
ing should maintain complete files of their service for at least one year from 
issue. 

376. We had an analysis made of the ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ services for certain 
random dates as already mentioned and this analysis shows that whatever 
the intentions of the Press Trust of India were, the wordage of the ‘B’ service 
was 60 per cent, of the ‘A’ and the ‘C’ service was 40 per cent, of the ‘A’ 
service instead of 50 per cent, and 25 per cent, respectively. These percentages 
applied both to national news as well as state and local news over the period, 
though there were large variations both in the quantum and in the propor¬ 
tion from day to day. A full analysis is given in Appendix XXVIII. We 
shr.il confine ourselves here to an examination of the defects in the day to 
day classification that have been brought to our notice. These criticisms 
apply both to the international news received from Reuter and distributed 
by Press Trust of India, and to the Indian news collected and distributed by 
Press Trust of India, and are concerned mainly with the exclusion of certain 
items or details from the ‘B’ service, even though the total wordage is 60 per 
cent, instead of the 50 per cent, planned by Press Trust of India. In the 
case of sports, the complaint is that the definition of “Supreme” sports is 
too restrictive and that it is taken to exclude quite a number of items in 
which the ‘B’ subscriber would be interested, syeh as the principal horse¬ 
racing events at home and abroad, international cricket matches, and tennis 
tournaments. Even where the item was included in the ‘B’ service, coverage 
was inadequate, as in the case of Calcutta League and I.F.A. Shield matches. 
Similarly in the case of commercial news, the items included in the ‘B’ 
service were few and the coverage poor. The Press Trust of India had not 
shown an awareness of the development of the Press both in English and in' 
Indian languages and the increasing importance given to sports and com¬ 
mercial news. In the field of political news the omissions from the ‘B’ service 
are even more serious. For instance, in the report on the meeting of the 
Disarmament Commission (New York April 20th, 1954), the ‘A’ service car¬ 
ried 34 column inches including a full report of Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech in 
support of his amendment The ‘B’ service carried only five lines in which 
Mr. Vyshinsky could find no place, and there was no reference at all to his 
plea for consideration of the Prime Minister’s statements on the subject of 
disarmament. Other instances of insufficient coverage in the B’ service were 
noticed in the reports of the action of the Egyptian Trade Unions in the 
recent political conflicts (Cairo, March 30, 1954), the demand from 100 Labour 
Members of the British Parliament that their Government should take steps 
to prevent the setting off of more Hydrogen Bombs (London, March 31, U54). 

In these cases the coverage in the ‘B’ service was no greater than the 
coverage in the C service. Even in Indian news there have been instances 
where the ‘B’ service carried no additions, to what had been issued in the 
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< C’ service; for instance, in the reports of Parliamentary debates on the 
Defence Budget (March 27, 1954) the ‘A’ service carried thirty-eight column 
inches of Sri Mahavir Tyagi’s reply, while the ‘B’ service carried less than 
8 inches. Similarly, the speech of Sri Purshottamdas Tandon on March 23 
extended to 10i" in the ‘A’ service and 3" in the ‘B’ service. In fact, a 
correction to the earlier report, which was issued in the ‘B’ service, referred 
to items which had not been previously reported in that service at all and 
ran to about 6J", i.e. much more than the original report itself. When asked 
about such anomalies in classification, the Chairman of the Board of Press 
Trust ol India admitted in his evidence before us that he had himself come 
across many such instances and that they were trying to eliminate them. 
Su'-h instances are so numerous that we are forced to the conclusion that 
there is lack of any proper system in the classification of news items, and 
that there might even be a tendency to force the ‘B’ subscribers to go in for 
the ‘A’ service by giving them a very poor coverage. 

377. Employees of the Press Trust of India have complained to us about 
the trouble involved in the classification of news for the different classes of 
service, but any trouble that they take is wasted if the principles of classifi¬ 
cation have not been properly laid down or if they are not clearly under¬ 
stood and followed. Judging from the wordage and assessing the additional 
work involved in condensing ‘A’ service for the ‘B’ subscribers, we feel that 
there is not adequate justification for a distinction between these two classes 
of service. There will always be the need for an abbreviated service for the 
smaller newspapers which cannot make use of the full service and which 
cannot also afford the editorial staff which would be required to extract from 
the full service the bare outlines that they would themselves need. We. 
therefore, feel that classification of the service into two categories would 
be quite sufficient, and would result both in a prompter service to those now 
receiving ‘B’ service and would reduce editorial work for the Press Trust of 
India. The question of tariffs is being discussed later. 

378. Condensed service for District newspapers.—It has been suggested 
that in order to meet the needs of District newspapers for a condensed 
service of international, national and regional news. Press Trust of India 
should revive what was formerly known as the I.N.A. service provided by 
Associated Press of India in which news summaries running to a maximum 
of 2.000 words per day were put out at different times of the day in order 
to meet the needs of Government offices and even small newspapers. The 
preparation of such a summary would involve some amount of editorial work. 
It would, however, considerably lighten the work in the editorial offices of 
the smaller papers that may subscribe to such a service, and even if it is 
decided that the cost of preparing the summaries should be recovered directly 
from such subscribers, there will be a certain degree of saving consequent 
on the fact that the Press Trust of India would do the editing for a number 
of newspapers and the incidence of cost on each paper would be reduced 
thereby. The ‘C’ service today gets an average of 15,000 to 20,000 words and 
the proposed service would have only a fraction of that wordage. The ulti¬ 
mate etl'ect of such an arrangement would be in the direction of confining 
the choice of news for the smaller paper to those that the news agency con¬ 
sidered fit to include in the summary. One obvious objection to such a 
proposal would therefore be that this would bring about a greater unformity, 
or even “regimentation” in the selection and presentation of news than exists 
today. 
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379. The distribution of such a service to district centres would also in¬ 
volve certain difficulties. Most of the district telegraph offices depend on 
manual transmission and aural reception, and the handling of about 2,000 
words additionally every day may over burden them to such an extent that 
all messages would be considerably delayed. The cost of telegraphic trans¬ 
mission would also be considerably higher than for transmission by tele¬ 
printer. Teleprinter facilities will have to be extended to many more centres 
than at present. 

380. News distribution through A11 India Radio.—Extension of the tele¬ 
printer network to cover all publishing centres would require to be done 
over a period of years and though the cost of transmission is lower than 
for press telegrams of any appreciable wordage, it would still be a substan¬ 
tial amount and a definite burden on new district papers. The suggestion, 
has therefore been put forward that newspapers should be freely permitted 
to take down from the radio the news bulletins put out several times a day- 
by All India Radio and to reproduce it directly or in translation in their 
papers. It is stated that even at present a number of small newspapers 
indulge in such piracy of news, paying no royalty fee to the Press Trust 
of India. The suggestion is that the position might as well be regularised 
by authorising the republication of news picked up from the radio, Press. 
Trust of India being compensated by increasing the subscription from All 
India Radio or from Government, to cover a fair royalty for the publication 
of such news. Being transmitted over the radio and picked up directly 
by the user, the additional cost involved on account of distribution would 
be negligible and the royalty paid by government or by All India Radio to 
news agencies can be assessed purely on the estimated circulation of such 
papers. The wordage used by All India Radio in the bulletins in different 
languages varies to a great extent, according to the genius of the languages 
and the speed at which it is normally spoken. The highest equivalent 
wordage is in English where All India Radio uses on an average between 
3,500 and 5,000 words per day, the actual figure for any day depending upon 
the fall of news. After translation, the wordage in most of the Indian lan¬ 
guages would be slightly higher, and if further allowance is made for the 
fact that Indian language papers use larger type and wide spacing between 
the lines, the material thus available would be sufficient for ten to fifteen 
columns of standard size. There would, in consequence, be still some scope 
for further selection by the smaller newspapers. These papers would also 
have to make their own arrangements for coverage of local news. 

381. A possible objection to this arrangement would be the greater con¬ 
centration, in Government hands, of the distribution of news. Today All 
India Radio is estimated to reach about eight lakhs of homes, while the 
combined circulation of all the newspapers is barely twenty-five lakhs. Of 
the latter figure, the papers that subscribe to one news agency service or 
the other account for 21 lakhs and the others, with a total circulation of 
three lakhs, have no ostensible source of news. If all papers in the latter 
category (and perhaps some of the former also) become dependent on what 
they pick up from All India Radio, the number of homes in the country 
who are fed with news by All India Radio would be a substantial proportion 
et all homes which receive a news supply in one form or another. 

382. Another drawback to this scheme is the liability to error as a con¬ 
sequence of an item being misheard or misunderstood. If a listener to the 
radio makes such a mistake, the consequences are confined to one person 
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or one household. But if the same kind of mistake occurs in a newspaper 
office, the consequences are much more serious as the incorrect report would 
be carried in thousands of copies of the paper. Any attempt to use spoken, 
radio transmissions as the means of distributing a news service to news¬ 
papers should be made only where provision exists at the receiving end 
to record the transmission and such recording is used to check the short¬ 
hand transcript. For the present we do not recommend the adoption of 
the scheme we have discussed, and we suggest that if the proposal is to- 
be taken up in the future, the drawbacks we have pointed out should first: 
be eliminated. 

383. There is, however, one possibility which might be further explored.. 
We understand that under the present contract between All India Radio and. 
Press Trust of India, the right of publication in printed form of the All 
India Radio bulletins is vested back in the Press Trust of India, who there¬ 
by control the rights both in the news items and in the form and shape 
that All India Radio give to it. In the circumstances, there should be noth¬ 
ing in the way of Press Trust of India providing a summary service based 
primarily on the bulletins that All India Radio prepares several times a day,, 
re-edited where necessary and supplemented by items that the agency con¬ 
siders should have been included. This may be distributed by Press Trust 
of India to all its offices for issue to small newspapers who would be in¬ 
terested in it. Where the Press Trust of India do not have their own 
teleprinter office, the bulletins could be delivered by telegram for the pre¬ 
sent. This would save the Press Trust of India the bulk of the cost of 
preparing these bulletins, which we understand from All India Radio is 
quite high, and would also give a real value to the assignment of rights 
that we have referred to above. A total of about 4.000 words per day 
could be distributed in four instalments which would occupy the lines for 
about fifteen minutes on each occasion. In addition to the smaller papers, 
soma State Governments which at present subscribe for a summary service 
might find their requirements fully met by the All India Radio summaries, 
which may perhaps be supplemented by the special regional summaries 
that All India Radio have started at several centres and propose to extend 
to others also. 

384. If the suggestions above are adopted, the Press Trust of India cart 
provide three categories of service to newspapers, the full-service (equivalent 
to the ‘A’ service at present), a brief service (equivalent to the ‘C’ service 
at present) and a summary service (similar to the former I.N.A. service 
but based on All India Radio summaries). We have suggested (Appendix 
XXX) what we consider to be suitable tariffs for these three services, for 
papers published in the language in which the service is distributed and 
fov papers published in other languages. We are making the distinction 
in this form since we anticipate that an attempt will soon be made for the 
distribution of news services in Hindi, and later in other languages also. 
In our view 1 , the difference in tariffs according to language should be based 
on the fact that the newspapers will have to translate the news after 
they have edited them to suit their requirement, or combine the 
work of translation with that of editing. In either case they would have 
to incur expenditure on putting the news into the language they use. and 
the cost of such translation should be deducted from the subscription they 
pay so that they are not at a disadvantage in comparison with others who- 
publish papers in the same language as is used by the news agencies. 
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385. United Press of India services.—In the case of the United Press of 
(ndia the classification of services does not appear to be regulated by any 
well-defined lines of demarcation and the main distinction would appear 
to be between those papers (mainly located in Calcutta) which take the 
full “local” coverage that United Press of India provides and others which 
do not require this special service. Another special feature of the United 
Press of India service is that it can be taken with or without the inclusion 
of foreign news, the latter apparently being intended for the convenience 
of these papers which take the Press Trust of India service and are satis¬ 
fied with Reuter’s coverage of international events. (The Hindustan 
Samaehar would appear to provide only one class of service.) 

386. Tariffs.—The three categories of Press Trust of India services are 
charged for on the basis set out below:— 

‘A’ Service ....... Rs. 3,600 per month. 

‘B’ Service.Rs. 2,000 per month. 

‘C’ Service ....... Rs. 1,200 per month 

These rates apply to newspapers published in English. For Indian language 
newspapers the rate of subscription is half that for the same category of 
service for English papers, i.e., ‘A’ service Rs. 1,800. ‘B’ service Rs. 1.000 
and ‘C’ service Rs. 600. These charges were adopted on the recommenda¬ 
tions of a committee that the Press Trust of India had appointed to bring 
about a standardisation of the subscription charged for newspapers. 

387. We tried to ascertain the reasons for fixing a lower subscription 
in the case of the Indian language papers and asked the Press Trust of 
India whether in fixing a lower rate for Indian language newspapers any 
allowance was made for ttie cost of translating the material into the lan¬ 
guage required before it could be used. Their reply was: 

“For obvious reasons it does not come within the purview of fixation 
of tariffs whether the language paper incurs further expenses 
on translation or translations, and whether the translation into 
one language from English is less costly than that of the other. 
These are matters purely for the publishers to calculate and 
adjust the price of the newspapers accordingly”. 

388. While these rates are applicable to newspapers situated at certain 
centres such as Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad. Patna. Lucknow and 
Ambala. the Press Trust of India charge a higher rate for their service at 
other centres. Their justification is that where they have “adequate arrange¬ 
ments for the distribution of the service and where the rate of subscription 
could be enforced” these tariffs would apply. When a single newspaper 
appears in an isolated distant place, a number of facts have to be considered. 
In the first place, a teleprinter line may not be available, and, secondly, 
even so the life of newly started newspaper is highly problematic. It is, 
therefore, difficult to decide on long-term arrangements. On these grounds 
they have been charging much higher rates to newspapers situated at centres 
other than those mentioned above. In certain cases when new subscribers, 
came up at the same centre, a slight reduction is made in the subscription 
charged to the earlier subscribers. In other cases this concession does not 
appear to have been given. The reasons given by the Press Trust of India 
do not appear very convincing. For instance, they have decided to charge 
the standard rate of subscription at Ambala. As far as we are aware, they 



have only one subscriber at Ambala and the centre is not therefore com¬ 
parable with the others they have mentioned. There are five subscribers 
at Kottayam and each of them is being charged Rs. 150 more than the 
standard subscription. In Indore, one paper is charged the standard rate, 
'while two others pay a surcharge of Rs. 100 per month. Similarly, of the 
two papers in Jullundur, one pays Rs. 100 more than the other.^ In Nagpur 
where the Press Trust of India have a number of subscribers, three of the 
four papers in Indian languages are charged Rs. 50 more than the fourth. 
In Poona we have the instance of three papers being charged below the 
standard rate. We consider such disparities in subscription indefensible 
and likely to shake the confidence of the newspapers in the Agency. It 
should be the policy of the Agency to quote a specific rate for a particular 
service and to make no distinction between one subscriber and another in 
the matter of subscriptions charged for the same category of service. 

38,-1. The total subscription realised for all categories of services from 
English papers and from Indian language papers is approximately equal. 
The subscription revenue in respect of the ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ services is roughly 
in the proportion of 3:3:2. 


390. Complaints had been made to us that large chains and group have, 
by virtue of their holding of shares in Press Trust of India, been able to 
manipulate the tariff to their own advantage after having secured control 
of the organisation and that their contribution to the revenues of the Press 
Trust of India is kept down. We have examined in a note ip the Appendix 
XXIX whether there is any truth in these allegations arid have Come to 


some subscribers rather than 


the conclusions* (a) if the rates favour 

' lC£ » Advuui ouuauiucis i amer man 

others, the situation has not necessarily been brought about by the voting 
power of the favoured subscribers; (b) that the Press Trust of India de- 

iVT [TT th + f h3lf itS revenue on a few b '2 newspaper organisations 
and that all the other papers together contribute less than half its income. 


391. This, however, is not to imply that the tariffs as they exist are satis- 
actory or fair. The Press Trust of India have themselves realised that the 
subscription they collect should bear some sort of relationship to the number 
of persons to whom the newspaper sells the news. They have, therefore 
introduced from 1st April 1951 a system of surcharges by which a’ newspaper 
is assessed in addition to its regular subscription, as mentioned above an 
additional sum based On its circulation as follows:— 


‘A’ service. 

‘B’ service ..... 
‘C’ service ..... 

Indian language papers subscribing to 
charge at half the above rates. 


. Rs. 200 o o per mensem for 
every 5,000 copies in 
excess of 30 , 000 . 

. Rs. hi 1 9 Do. 

. Rs. 66 10 8 Do. 

y one of these services pay a sur- 


392. Our view is that while the Press Trust of India have established 
that subscription paid by a newspaper should be related to its circulation 
(they apply this principle also in fixing the charges payable by All India 
Radio for the use of the Press Trust of India services), the tariff mentioned 
above does not give sufficient weight to the circulation. We have suggested 
a tariff (Appendix XXX) which we recommend to the Press Trust of India 
for adoption. Our recommendations are that the Press Trust of India should 
*fler two categories of service, in place of the three at present, and also 
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offer a summary service based on All India Radio bulletins, and that the- 
tariffs for these should be as follows:— 



Fixed 
charges 
per year 

Royalty per 
copy sold 
per year 
(English 
papers) 

Royalty per 
copy sold 
per year 
(Indian 
language 
papers) 

Class I service ..... 

6 ,ooo 

2 0 0 

14 0 

Class II service .... 

3,000 

IOO 

0 10 0 

Summary service . . . . | 

2,400 

nil 

r.il 


Newspapers not exceeding twenty-four pages per week of standard size and 
having less than 5,000 circulation, may take the summary service; those 
publishing a larger number of pages but not exceeding thirty-two pages 
per week may take the Class II service, and others publishing more pages 
per week should take the Class I service. A reduction of 25 per cent, on 
the royalties should be allowed to any newspaper that subscribes also to- 
a service from the United Press of India. 

393. In making the recommendations our aim has been that the tariffs 
should be so devised as to represent an equitable allocation of the cost of 
news collection and distribution to the various newspapers and other sub¬ 
scribers. (The present tariffs do not, in our opinion, reflect either the cost 
to the organisation in respect of each category of service or the value to the 
newspaper of the service they take.) Under the former head, we have 
attempted to make a distinction between certain fixed charges connected 
pureiv with the distribution of the services and other charges connected with 
news gathering which, in our view, require to be expanded considerably in 
order to improve the quality and quantum of news provided. In assessing 
the value to the newspaper itself, we have tried to allow for the differences 
between English newspapers who could make use of the agency service 
directly after editing and the Indian language papers who have both to 
translate and to edit. We have also tried to determine the category of 
service in relation to the size of a newspaper so that the larger papers have 
an adequate woraage from which to make a selection for each day’s issue. 
We have also suggested a more direct relationship between circulation of a 
paper and the subscription that it pays to the news agency. Our recom¬ 
mendations are. therefore, based on the general conclusions that we have 
set out so far, and we expect that if adopted they will result in revenues 
substantially higher than the Press Trust of India receive at present, while 
at the same time the burden will be redistributed among the newsoapers 
more equitably, each newspaper paying a share proportionate to the use 
that it makes of the news. 

394. In the case of United Press of India, the official tariff provides for 
four different classes of subscribers:— 



A. 1 

A. 2 

1 B- 


English papers 

I 

Rs. 1 

l 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

2,000 j 

1,000 

750 

550 

Indian Language papers 

1,200 

750 

500 

300 
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•'News service of the first category is stated to include the service of interna¬ 
tional news obtained from the Agence France Presse as well as “local and 
provincial news”. This regional service covers mainly the State of West 
Bengal where the agency has a number of correspondents in the districts to 
report on local events. These reports are sent by mail to the agency and 
sometimes by telegram or telephone. This category of service is taken by 
newspapers located in Calcutta who find the regional coverage useful. The 
second category excludes this local service but includes the bulk of the 
Indian news as well as the international news. The ‘B’ service is an abbre¬ 
viated service, and the ‘C’ service is delivered by hand and not distributed 
through a teleprinter. There are, however, so many individual variations 
in the type of service given to different newspapers that we would quote the 
United Press of India who have said “Our Indian service, meaning thereby 
the all-India internal service, has been taken by us as the basis for classifi¬ 
cation though a few sub-sections or sub-divisions are no doubt admissible 
in all categories of service”. The position is not much clearer in the matter 
of subscription collected. There are so many variations in the rates charged 
for what the agones’ has classified as the same type of service that we prefer 
again to quote the United Press of India themselves: “It might be stated 
that concessions in rates have got to be allowed to some of the subscribers 
taking into consideration their capacity to pay and importance and circula¬ 
tion they command in their zones. It becomes therefore difficult to lay down 
a clear cut criterion for all classes of subscribers...” In the case of the 
Press Trust of India we have referred to many instances where the subscriber 
has been charged more than the nominal tariff. In the case of the United 
Press of India the variations run the other way, and there are numerou* 
instances where the subscriber is charged less, sometimes much less, than 
the nominal tariff. We have asked the management why this practice ha» 
been necessary and were told that in many cases the United Press of India 
desired to assist the paper and therefore accepted a lower rate. While this 
may be so in a few instances, we received the impression that in the majority 
of cases the subscription was fixed upon, after some bargaining, at whatever 
the paper would finally agree to pay. We need not emphasise how unfair 
such a practice is to the newspapers who accept the demand of the agency 
ami pay the full rate. If the management consider it necessary that they 
should build up a clientele, and that during this period they should offer 
their service at low rates in order to get an entry into the industry, the pro¬ 
per course would aopear to be quote low rates uniformly to all its sub¬ 
scribers and not to discriminate between willing and unwilling clients. 
Our suggestions for a revision of their tariffs are summarised below. In 
this case too we recommend that the tariff for their service be divided into 
two parts (vide para. 392), a fixed service charge of Rs.‘3,000 per annum and 
a royalty, payable per copy per annum, at the rate of Re. 1 for English 
papers and Re. -/10/- for Indian language papers. The royalties would be 
subject to a rebate of 25 per cent, where the newspaper subscribes also to 
a service from the Press Trust of India. 

395. Commercial Services.—In addition to the services provided to news¬ 
papers, both Press Trust of India and United Press of India provide a com¬ 
mercial service to individual subscribers. The nature of the service is modi¬ 
fied to suit the needs of the customer; one may be interested in cotton 
market rates, another in the stock exchange, some may receive only bullion 
prices and so on. Though a service of commercial news is provided to the 
newspapers also, that is usually in the form of a report on opening and 
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closing prices with a review of the transactions effected. In the case of the 
individual subscribers, the service takes the form of a continuous ticker 
service showing the fluctuations in the particular commodities cover¬ 
ed. Some witnesses have questioned the propriety of such services being 
provided by news agencies. It is true that in some other countries, such a 
service, even if carried on by the same parent organisation as the news 
service, is usually conducted by a different unit with its own staff and 
capital. On the other hand, it has been held that the operation of a ticker 
service adds to the revenue of the news agency without adding much to its 
expenses and thus serves to reduce the cost to the newspapers of the service 
they take. We see no objection to the news agency conducting also a ticker 
service, provided this is done in the proper manner. We have, however, 
heard numerous complaints that clients to the ticker service have been 
permitted to use the teleprinter lines for private communications of a nature 
not permitted on these lines. It has been alleged that the lines are used 
for private operations on the markets. The Post and Telegraph Department 
stated in evidence that they have been able to secure proof of misuse of 
the lines and the Directors of the Press Trust of India also admitted that 
misuse existed and they were trying to put a stop to it. It should be the 
first task of the Press Trust of India to put a stop to such practices and take 
action against the guilty persons. We should, in this connection, caution 
the Press Trust of India management not to place too much dependence on 
this source of revenue. If the allegations of misuse are justified, as they 
appear to be, it seems to us that when the malpractices are stopped, the Press 
Trust of India might lose some at least of their present clients. In any 
case it seems to us essential that the agency should place their finances on 
a sound footing which will not be seriously affected by the loss of such, 
clients# 

396. The question has been raised whether lines rented for such ticker 
services should be charged for at the concessional rates applicable to the 
press, which are lower than the rates for circuits for private use. Where a 
circuit is used for both press and ticker services, it should naturally be 
charged at the lower rate, but where a line is used exclusively for ticker 
services, we see no justification for the claim to the concession. 

397. The United Press of India also provide a ticker service more or less, 
on the same lines, and also depend upon the revenues from this service to 
a greater extent than we would like. Complaints of misuse of the lines 
have been at least as numerous in their case also, and we would repeat in 
their case whatever we have said about the Press Trust of India. They do 
not have the comprehensive commercial service that Press Trust of India 
buy from Reuters, and their position as purveyors of commercial intelligence 
is therefore even more vulnerable. 

393. Government subscriptions.—Next to newspapers and the commercial 
subscribers, Governments, State and Central, form an important group of 
clients for the news agencies. The Central and State Governments sub¬ 
scribe for different categories of news services for the information of their 
Cabinets and officers, but there is little uniformity either in the type of 
services bought or the subscriptions paid. 

399. The Government of Madras pays Rs. 350 per month (excluding tele¬ 
printer rental) and receives a “summary” service. The Government of East 
Punjab is charged Rs. 1,000 per month for the same service, and the Gov- 
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eminent of Bhopal Rs. 1,100. The Principal Information Officer of the* 
Government of India who receives the ‘A’ service pays Rs. 500 for it, while 
the Bombay Government pays Rs. 1,800 for the same service. We have 
mentioned elsewhere that such excessive payments, or rather the fear of 
losing them, can act as a source of pressure which affects the objectivity of 
the news service. We would suggest to the Government of India that they 
should take up with the State Governments the nature of the services that 
they require and the points at which these have to be made available, and 
then negotiate with the Press Trust of India for a uniform tariff which would 
be fair to both parties and which would not contain such glaring anomalies as 
at present. Certain suggestions for rationalising Government subscriptions, 
are given below. The requirements of Government departments can be ade¬ 
quately met by one or the other of the regular services of the Press Trust 
of India and the subscription for the three categories may be:— 

Class I service, Rs. 9,000 per annum. 

Class II service, Rs. 4,500 per annum. 

Summary service, Rs. 2,400 per annum. 

400. The Central Government also purchases news services for the pur¬ 
pose of distribution. The Ministry of External Affairs obtains the Press 
Trust of India service for distribution to Indian missions abroad, and through 
them, to newspapers and individuals in the countries served by each mission. 
The use made of this service is reviewed later in this chapter. The Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting, through its broadcasting organisation, All 
India Radio, purchases news from a number of agencies for distribution 
through the radio both in India and abroad. 

401. Dependence on subscription from Radio.—Brief notes about the fin¬ 
ancial set-up of the three agencies, Press Trust of India, United Press of 
India and Hindustan Samachar are given in the Appendix XXXI, and it 
would be sufficient to say here that none of them is operating on a sound 
economic basis. The prime cause of this financial distress is of course the 
lack of development of the Press as a whole. With a total revenue of about, 
eleven crores of rupees a year, the amount that can be spared for a sub¬ 
scriptions to agencies would not exceed 5 per cent, or 55 lakhs. The annual 
budget of the Press Trust of India is round about 50 lakhs at present, and 
that of the United Press of India is about fifteen lakhs. (Hindustan Samachar 
spends less than half a lakh a year). Hence arises the dependence of news 
agencies on the revenue from Commercial Services, and the large part that 
subscriptions from the radio play in the balancing of the budget?* Our 
recommendations for rationalisation of tariffs would increase the overall 
revenues of both Press Trust of India and United Press of India and might 
also compensate for some fall in Commercial subscriptions. Dependence on 
subscriptions from All India Radio would hardly be reduced. This is per¬ 
haps inevitable, owing to the very limited circulation of newspapers in this 
country. The problems of news coverage are determined by the size of the 
country, the population and the extent of its activity. While this sets the 
lower limit to the expenditure budget of news agencies, the upper limit to 
their revenue is set by the number of people who pay for the news, or in 
other words the combined circulation of newspapers. While this is growing 
from year to year, such growth is not rapid at present because of wide¬ 
spread illiteracy and poverty, both of which can be overcome only gradually.. 
As a consequence, it will be necessary to depend to a greater extent oi». 
revenue from the radio. 
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402. Tariff for radio subscriptions.—We were informed that when select¬ 
ing a news agency and when fixing the subscription to be paid, All India 

Radio has generally been guided by a number of considerations among which 
are: 

(1) the scope and utility of the service; 

(2) the standing of the agency and its reputation; 

(3) the general level of the subscription paid for the same service by 

newspapers. 

A statement of the news agencies with whom All India Radio have arrange¬ 
ments for the supply of news for broadcast and the terms of payment in 
each case is included in Appendix XXXII. In our recommendations for 
revision of the tariffs, we have suggested a revision of the subscriptions paid 
by All India Radio on the same lines as proposed for newspapers. The fixed 
charge would be as for the Class I service to newspapers published in 
English, and the royalty would be ten annas per annum per licence, the 
number of licences in force being calculated as at present. Payment for 
use of the news in External Services may continue to be fixed ad hoc. It is 
true that the representative of All India Radio did express the view that if 
faced with an increase in the subscription to the news agency, it may be 
preferable for All India Radio to run its own news collecting agency; but 
in the interest of the newspaper industry, we think it would be expedient 
for Government to use the agency services as the basic source, even if they 
have to pay somewhat higher rates than at present, and to employ corres¬ 
pondents of their own only to supplement these services as newspapers do, 

403. Basis for assessing radio subscriptions.—At present the contribution 
from the radio is proportionately lower than for instance in the United King¬ 
dom. There, the number of licencees is roughly 40 per cent, of the total 
circulation of newspapers, and we are informed that the radiq, pays 30 per 
cent, of what the newspapers pay. In other words, radio pays, in respect 
of each licence, roughly three-fourths of what the newspapers pay in respect 
of each subscriber. In India the number of licences is roughly one-third 
of the circulation of all newspapers, and on the same proportion as in the 
United Kingdom, they should contribute one-fourth of what the newspapers 
pay. On the basis of the present revenues of the Press Trust of India from 
newspapers, radio’s assessment in respect of domestic services comes to 
less than one-eighth and our recommendations would have the effect of 
bringing it up to well over one-sixth. The tariff we recommend for the 
radio and for the newspapers takes into account the fact that all newspapers 
accept paid advertisements, while the radio does not, and that the adver¬ 
tisement revenues vary between English papers and Indian language papers. 
Our recommendations should cover the normal course of development of 
both radio and newspapers. If however our expectations about the growth 
of small newspapers gre exceeded, and in consequences the average revenue 
of the news agencies per lakh of circulation is reduced, the proportion of 
revenue from the radio should be raised from 0.75 of that average, recom¬ 
mended above to 0.8. 

404. Supplementing present sources of foreign news.—We have referred 
earlier to the drawbacks of depending upon foreign news agencies for the 
supply of international news for Indian newspapers. Until the Press in this 
country has expanded to many times its present size, it may not be possible 
for the Press Trust of India with the revenues that they can command to 
extend its network of correspondents to cover the world and provide our 
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papers with objective reports which are not slanted to suit, the interests of 
other countries. For the present the Press Trust of India may have to 
continue their arrangment with Reuters for the supply of international news, 
though they could with advantage add to it some other sources of supply. 
We have already suggested that Press Trust of India would have to edit 
more effectively the news that they receive from abroad. Once their edito¬ 
rial arrangements are improved, it might become possible for them to handle 
messages from more than one source. We were informed that their present 
arrangements with Reuters sfipulates only that that source should be treated 
as the basic source of international news, but there is apparently no obstacle 
to their supplementing the Reuter service with news from other sources. 
Judging from the views of journalists, it would appear useful if Press Trust 
of India would examine this matter as soon as their financial and staff 
position permits them to do so. 

405. Appointment of correspondents abroad.—A more important direction 
in which they should direct some effort, and one perhaps more likely 
to yield the results we look for would be to supplement the service from 
Reuters by despatches from special representatives stationed abroad. Unde! 
the old agreement with Reuters, it was the responsibility of Press Trust of India 
to gather all news from over a wide zone extending from Cairo to Singapore, 
on behalf of Reuters. Though this agreement has now been terminated, and 
Press Trust of India have been withdrawing their men from the centres 
where they had been stationed, they have retained the services of the 
men who had been working abroad, and when finances permit, it should 
be possible for them to open their offices at some of the major capitals of 
the world. Our recommendations for the improvement of Press Trust of 

„ India finances should in our view enable them not merely to re-organise 
their operations in this country and meet the claims of the employees, but 
also to open a few overseas centres. In addition to London and New York or 
Washington, such offices should be opened at a few centres in the Middle 
East and South East Asia. If the negotiations for reciprocal reduction of 
press rates for radio and cable messages, which we have referred to in 
Chapter VII, reach a satisfactory conclusion at an early date, the financial 
burden of getting news direct from these centres would be substantially 
reduced. Once such centres are established, it may be possible to come 
to an arrangement with the national news agency in each ,of the countries 
covered, for an exchange of news from those countries and from India. 

406. Briefing of foreign correspondents.—In addition to the few corres¬ 
pondents working abroad for Indian news agencies, some of our papers 
have their own correspondents at London and New York who work side by 
side with the agency correspondents. All of them however work under certain 
handicaps which we feel can be removed. At present, these correspondents, 
whether representing agencies or individual newspapers, lack continuous 
contact with their head offices since the distance makes communication 
expensive. As a result, when some event happens or some pronouncement 
is made on which they would like to ascertain local reaction, they may not 
know which aspects to cover as they might not have the full background. 
We would consider it therefore helpful if the Press officers of the Indian 
missions abroad could keep in touch with such correspondents, and on all 
necessary occasions, brief them about the background to the matter so that 
the correspondents can make an informed selection of the sources whom they 
approach and the material that they gather. When Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar was in London last year and discussed with the Indian correspondents 
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their difficulties, they stressed this matter of briefing and mentioned one 
or two instances when they could not sound local opinion on certain steps 
that India had taken, because they had no background information beyond 
what was carried in foreign agency reports. We understand from witnesses 
that in certain cases, where there had been sudden developments in the 
situation it was possible that the head of the Mission might not himself 
have received the full background information before the news broke. We 
expect however that in the majority of cases it would be possible to give 
the correspondents such help as they may ask for. Later in this chapter, 
we are reviewing the Press services sent out daily by the Ministry of 
External Affairs for the use of our Missions abroad. These services would 
appear to include selections from background material or press releases issu¬ 
ed in this country, but apparently the needs of Indian correspondents abroad 
have not so far received any special attention nor has material been prepared 
specially to meet their needs. We trust that this omission will be remedied 
in the future. 


407. Working of the Press Trust of India.—We have considered carefully 
various details relating to the working of the Press Trust of India. Certain 
witnesses had made statements before us that the Press Trust of India Board 
could not function effectively on account of divisions and factions. It is 
difficult to say how far each allegation is justified, but it seems clear that 
apprehensions of this nature are widely held in the newspaper profession, 
and the trend of the evidence tendered by those connected with the Press 
Trust of India Board has created the impression that these apprehensions 
are not unjustified. 


40k. Outstandings from newspapers.—From a study of the budgets and 
statements of revenue and expenditure of the Press Trust of India, it is also 
clear that where certain directors are concerned, the Press Trust of India 
has allowed relaxation of the rules regarding collection of subscriptions, 
thus giving them a financial advantage over others who regularly pay their 
subscriptions and satisfy their commitments to the Press Trust of India. 
While granting credit to the directors, we find that the Press Trust of India 
at the same time had to incur commitments in respect of its overdraft 
accounts with banks. We are surprised that this procedure should have 
been followed by the directors who ought to have set a higher standard 
in their dealings with the organisation. On the 28th February, 1954,- the 
total outstanding from newspapers considered good for recovery exceeded 
Rs. 3i lakhs. This is surprising when the rules require that all payments 
of subscription should be made in advance of the period to which it refers. 
Out of this sum, an amount of Rs. 66,000 was outstanding from directors of 
the Press Trust of India. Suits have been filed in respect of another of 
Rs. 50,000 of arrears, and were being filed also in respect of another Rs. 30,000 
where the chances of recovering the sum were not so bright. In addition, 
a sum of over Rs. 90,000 has had to be written off as irrecoverable. 

409. Subscribers as Directors.—An allegation was made that one of the 
Directors had been availing himself of the ‘A’ service while paying only 
for the ‘B’ service. This was admitted by the other Directors, but the 
gentleman concerned tried to bluster his way out of answering questions 
we put to him and had to be asked to withdraw. (This was the only 
occasion in the whole of the inquiry when we had to ask a witness to with¬ 
draw.) Another Director, who published multiple editions of his paper 
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(printed in the form of supplements at centres other than the one in respect 
of which a subscription was being paid to the Press Trust of India) had 
not been charged for these supplements and the other Directors had over¬ 
looked the matter. We consider it undesirable that a Director should be in 
charge of the day to day working of the agency. 

410. Meeting demands of employees.—In the matter of their negotiations 
with their employees on the question of emoluments and amenities, it has 
been brought to our notice that certain adjustments or compromises have 
been arrived at between the management and employees which have increas¬ 
ed the commitments to the extent of Rs. lakhs per year. The settlement 
is an interim one and a final adjustment of their agreement would possibly 
need another lakh or so. It is difficult, however, to see from, the balance 
sheets made available to us how this extra commitment is proposed to be 
met and no definite proposals have been put forward before us for the 
purpose of dealing with this deficit in their finances. 

411. Whereas the Directors, past and present, of the Press Trust of India, 
who appeared before us, were practically unanimous in saying that the 
services of the Press Trust of India should be extended to many Asiatic 
and some non-Asiatic centres, yet they could suggest no satisfactory method 
by which this result can be achieved. Most of them could not go beyond 
two demands—that the Government of India should reduce the charges 
made for line rental and reception, and that it should increase the payments 
made on behalf of All India Radio. 

412. Lack of plans for the future. —It is clear to us that the present 
Board of Directors have no well formulated plan for meeting the growing 
demands which are made on the service and that if the present state of 
affairs is allowed to continue, the Press Trust of India would continue to 
drift in uncertainty. We do not propose to deal in detail with the allegations 
of improper management and nepotism that have been brought to our notice, 
or elaborate on complaints that have been made by witnesses that where 
certain business interests are concerned, the Press Trust of India has shown 
willingness to accommodate them by not covering news which might effect 
them adversely, and that in some other cases Press Trust of India has gone 
out of its way to cover news which might publicise certain private interests. 
There is a substratum of truth in several of these allegations. There has 
also been admitted laxity in the supervision of accounts. They appear to 
have taken no steps to secure additional capital, which, according to them, 
is required for the conduct of the business, not have they been able to 
augment their revenues so as to cover their expenditure. We are convinced 
that it is essential, especially in the present international and national cir¬ 
cumstances, that the news agency should work at the maximum of efficiency 
and integrity and for this purpose we recommend the setting up of a public 
corporation to take over the running of the Press Trust of India. 

413. A public corporation formed otherwise than on the basis of a co¬ 
operative effort by the newspapers may be open to the danger of news¬ 
papers not taking a service from them. The corporation has, therefore, 
to be built up on the present foundations, whatever may be the changes 
in its control and operation. 

414. Reorganisation of finances.—We expect that when our recommenda¬ 
tions for the revision of newspaper tariffs and All India Radio subscriptions 
are implemented the revenues of the Press Trust of India would be on a 
sounder basis, and would permit, even after absorbing a certain amount 
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of loss of commercial revenues, of a much needed increase in the .expendi¬ 
ture on staff. The reduction in reception charges to the level of bare cost 
would release a substantial sum for current expenditure on increments over¬ 
due. Another item of overhead charges which we feel should be got rid of 
is the interest on debentures. We would recommend that the Post and 
Telegraph Department should take over the existing stock of teleprinters 
and spares at current valuation, and pay for these to Press Trust of India. 
This should place the agency in sufficient funds to pay off immediately a 
great part of the debentures. 


415. Transfer of responsibility for teleprinters.—Our suggestion is that 
the teleprinters should be hired by the Press Trust of India for use in their 
offices, and by the newspapers directly for the reception of the news services. 
In the early days of the development of the news agency, when the Post 
and Telegraph Department had not introduced teleprinters for handling 
telegraph traffic, there might have been some justification for the Associated 
Press of India to install their own teleprinters. Today when the Post and 
Telegraph are using a large number of teleprinters and are also contemplat¬ 
ing the establishment of a factory for their manufacture, there appears to be 
no more necessity for individual users to buy their own instruments than 
there is for them to run their own telegraph lines. The Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department would be the proper authority to provide these instru¬ 
ments. Apart from the immediate relief to the Press Trust of India because 
they would not have to finance this capital investment, there would be the 
long term advantage that the Posts and Telegraphs Department as a large 
scale user would be in touch with modern developments and take precautions 
against obsolescence in a manner which individual users cannot manage. 
The practice would be then the same as in the case of telephones, that the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department provide the instruments at both ends on 
a rental and charge for the connecting lines on the basis of actual usage. 
We have heard it said that the Posts and Telegraphs Department may find 
themselves faced with administrative difficulties if they have to hire out 
both the instruments and the line. We do not attach much value to this 
objection. As we have mentioned earlier, the Department do just what we 
have recommended in the case of telephones, and instances are not unknown 
where the Posts and Telegraphs have hired out telephone circuits on an 
annual basis. On the contrary we feel that the Post and Telegraph would 
be in a much better position if even the instruments at each terminal belong 
to them and are let out to’the user on specific conditions. We cannot esti¬ 
mate what the current value is of the teleprinters in the possession of 
Press Trust of India or whether it would fall short of the book value. We 
would however suggest that in the interests of rationalisation of the internal 
communications in this country the Posts and Telegraphs Department should 
now take over what has been left too long in private hands. We fully 
expect that the newspapers would also benefit greatly by this transfer, 
because owing to the better organisation that the Posts and Telegraphs can 
provide for maintaining these instruments in good condition and repairing 
defects, the frequent periods of faulty operation, failure, and delay in 
restoration of circuits would no longer occur. We recommend that if the 
installation and maintenance of teleprinters is taken over by the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, there should be a reduction in the fixed charge 
payable by newspapers to Press Trust of India to the extent of Rs. 1,000 
per annum. This is the rental charged by the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment at present, and the newspapers would therefore incur no additional 
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expenditure because of the transfer. If subsequently the Post and Tele¬ 
graph Department are able to make a reduction in this charge as a conse¬ 
quence of a widened scale of operations, the benefit will accrue to the news¬ 
papers. We have reason to believe that owing to various factors, the actual 
cost to the Press Trust of India of installing and maintaining these machines 
is higher than this figure and more than it should properly be. The result 
of the transfer would therefore be to wipe out the deficit that the Press 
Trust of India is probably incurring under this head at present. Paper for 
use in the machines can be supplied by the Press Trust of India at actual 
cost, or if the newspapers prefer to buy it directly, the news agency may 
allow a further rebate on the fixed charge of Rs. 600 per annum in the case 
of subscribers to the Class I Service and Rs. 300 per annum to those taking 
the Class II Service. 

416. Loan from Government.—This transfer of teleprinters would release 
a substantial sum, and if combined with efficient collection of the arrears 
due from newspapers, including those controlled by Directors of the Press 
Trust of India, funds should be released which will enable Press Trust of 
Ihdia redeem their debentures promptly. To take care of any balance that 
may be left over, to pay off other sundry liabilities that they have incurred, 
and to provide a certain amount of working capital, we recommend that 
Government of India should pay the Press Trust of India a long-term advance 
without interest for say, thirty years, of such amount as may be found 
necessary, up to a sum of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

417. Change in Constitution of Press Trust of India.—This assistance 
from Government in the form of revision of all Government and All India 
Jladio subscriptions, reduction in reception charges, taking over teleprinter 
stocks, and finally the interest-free long-term advance should be conditional 
on the shareholders of Press Trust of India approving certain changes in the 
constitution and management of the Press Trust of India. The existing 
organisation should be transferred to a Public Corporation established by 
an Act of Parliament or operating under a Charter from the President. 

418. We feel confident that the spirit of public service which induced 
a number of newspapers to subscribe the capital required for taking over 
the Associated Press of India at a time when Reuters were no longer inte¬ 
rested in running it, would persuade them today, when Press Trust of India 
is in difficulties, to agree to the transfer of the organisation as it stands 
to the new public corporation. Ultimately the purpose of the agency is 
only to serve the newspapers, and its success depends solely on the dis¬ 
interested manner in which they further their common interests by helping 
the agency to grow. 

419. The Press Trust of India has in the course of its working incurred 
losses amounting to a substantial proportion of its capital. We would like 
to emphasise in this connection that the losses we refer to are not really 
losses in the usual sense of the term. The newspapers themselves are the 
shareholders, and if the agency has been recovering from them, as sub¬ 
scriptions, less than what it cost the agency to provide the service, the 
shareholders have had the benefit each year of the amount that is now 
shown as an accumulated loss. Each year, they have paid for the services 
less than in equity they should have, and have thus got their money back 
in instalments. The loss, if any, is only to those shareholders (publishers 
of monthlies and periodicals) who did not take a news service and could 
not therefore get their capital back in this manner. We expect also that 
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when the steps which are now reported to have been taken to recover 
arrears are completed, it will be found that the organisation has to write 
off more sums than have been provided for, and would be left with only 
a sum of a lakh of rupees out of its original capital that would be repre¬ 
sented by its miscellaneous assets and the building in New Delhi. The 
present shareholders might agree to take shares in the Corporation of one- 
fourth the value now held by them in the Press Trust of India and continue 
as shareholders, or they might be paid off the equivalent sum in cash and 
transfer the assets to the Corporation. We would ourselves favour the 
former even though it would mean the continuance of a “proprietorial” 
interest in the agency. The proper form of organisation for a news agency 
is a non-profit cooperative owned by newspapers, and the new Corporation 
may well have this form, the only change from the present position being 
that the control is vested in a Board of Trustees constituted as set out below. 
Whatever success the Press Trust of India has achieved so far and whatever 
goodwill it has built up in India or abroad is due to the efforts of its mem¬ 
bers and we would certainly like that connection maintained. The change 
from a board of directors to a board of trustees has been recommended in 
^arder to eliminate the effect of individual self-interest on the operation of the 
agency, to create public confidence and to permit Government to make a 
long-term loan. We trusf that our recommendations would appeal to the 
shareholders of the Press Trust of India and that they would agree to the 
transfer of the agency to a Corporation set up as suggested by us. 


420. Press Trust of India as a public corporation.—The entire responsi¬ 
bility of the management of the new Corporation should be entrusted to the 
Board of Trustees. The Chairman of the Board should be appointed by tl# 
Chief Justice of India. Fifty per cent, of the members of the Board, exclud¬ 
ing the Chairman, should be persons unconnected with the newspaper indus¬ 
try. (One of us thinks that they should be 75 per cent, of the total num¬ 
ber.) The remaking Trustees should be selected from the industry itself, 
giving representation to newspapers, big and small, and working journalists 
generally. At least one of the Trustees should be an employee of the Press 
Trust of India. The members of the Board will be nominated by the Chair¬ 
man and will hold office for three years. 


421. No individual having personal interest in the revenue and expen¬ 
diture of Press Trust of India should be connected with the management. 
No Trustee should concern himself with the day to day management of the 
Corporation. The Trustees should appoint a Manager who will be in sole 
charge of the entire organisation. They should also appoint a Chief Editor 
who would be responsible to the Trustees for the output of the News Agency. 
To provide him with the necessary professional advice, the Trustees should 
appoint a panel of editorial consultants at the four metropolitan centres. 
This panel should meet once a month and forward their written suggestions 
and criticism of the previous month’s output to the Chief Editor for guidance. 
It would be the responsibility of the Chief Editor to answer to the Trustees 
regarding the manner of his compliance with the suggestions offered. Our 
recommendations for the revision of tariffs of the Press Trust of India, the 
transfer of the responsibility for purchase and maintenance _of teleprinters 
to Government, a concession in respect of reception charges, and an increase 
in the subscriptions paid by All India Radio, should all be taken together 
along with our recommendations for the reconstitution of the Press Trust of 
India as a public Corporation, managed by a Board of Trustees. 
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422. Need for a competing service.—We have earlier stressed the necessity 
of having at least two news agencies earih competing with the other, and also 
serving as a corrective to the other. 

423. United Press of India is the only other news agency which affords 
competition to Press Trust of India. However, the advantages that could be 
derived from two competing agencies are denied to Indian newspapers to 
some extent, because the news coverage of United Press of India is not as 
extensive as that of Press Trust of India. Our analysis has shown that the 
average wordage of the Press Trust of-India’s service is a little under three 
times of the full United Press of India service. This appears to be the main 
reason why the number of papers depending exclusively on Press Trust of 
India is much larger than those depending only on United Press of India. 
We therefore recommend that the United Press of India should increase 
the volume of news so that the Press has at its disposal two news agencies 
of comparable standing. 

424. Regional services from United Press of India.—We have already 
referred to the regional service that the United Press of India has developed 
in Bengal. We believe it will be possible and also desirable for the United 
Press of India to develop similar regional services in the areas around Delhi, 
Bombay and Madras. Such regional services can form a special feature 
of United Press of India and would improve the value and utility of the 
service. We suggest that the United Press of India undertake this because 
we feel that the expansion of the overseas coverage by the appointment of 
correspondents at different world centres which we have recommended in 
the case of Press Trust of India would fully absorb the manpower and 
financial resources of that organisation. We would therefore prefer the 
development of regional services to be undertaken by the United Press of 
India. 

425. United Press of India tariffs and services.—We have already referred 
to the numerous instances where the United Press of India have deviated 
from the tariffs prescribed by them for the various classes of service. They 
have told us that they take into account in each case the capacity of the 
paper to pay as well as the importance and circulation of the paper. It 
seems clear that the agency has been willing to accept in certain cases much 
lower subscriptions than they demand in others. We consider that such 
a state of affairs is unsatisfactory and would recommend that the 
agency should adopt a rate of tariff which is uniformly applied to all the 
papers. Considering the present needs of newspapers, we suggest that United 
Press of India should have only one class of service. This would cover the 
international, national and regional news. The foreign and all-India news 
would be common to all the papers while the regional news would be exclu¬ 
sive to each region but ultimately of roughly the same volume in every 
region. The United Press of India may adopt the same tariff as has been 
recommended for Class II service of the Press Trust of India. Such tariff 
on the present strength of subscribers would bring in an annual revenue of 
about Rs. 9 lakhs from newspapers as against Rs. 6 lakhs at present. We 
expect that the newspapers would be willing to pay the increase of about 
Rs. 3 lakhs in their subscription if the definite improvements in the service 
which we have suggested in respect of volume as well as the extra coverage 
of regional news are brought about. The increase in revenue would suffice 
to wipe out the present deficit and provide sufficient surplus for improving 
the output of the agency and organise the regional news services. 
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426. Organisation of the United Press of India.—The United Press of India 
is a public limited company. Some of the proprietors of newspapers are 
directors of this company. In our opinion, this form of management is not 
desirable in the case of a news agency of national importance. A good 
deal has already been said about the various unhealthy trends exhibited 
by this form of management in the case of Press Trust of India, and the 
same observations would apply perhaps with greater force in respect of 
United Press of India. We do not however recommend for it the same 
form of ownership as recommended for Press Trust of India. We would 
suggest a trust form of management for United Press of India wherein 
the management is entrusted to a Board of Trustees in which there should 
be representation for subscribing newspapers and the staff of the United 
Press of India. 

427. We find that in the organisational set-up of United Press of India, 
the same person is in charge of the editorial as well as the managerial side. 
We have discussed at length the need for separation of these two functions 
in the case of newspapers in order that proper standards of journalism may 
be maintained. The observations made in that connection apply with much 
greater force in the case of news agencies. It is essential for the objective 
and unbiassed presentation of news that business considerations do not enter 
in editing of news and this can be properly achieved only if the persons 
in charge of editorial and managerial sides are different. We have already 
recommended that the Press Trust of India should employ two executives, 
a general manager and a chief editor, and would recommend this for the 
United Press of India also. These two would be responsible directly to 
the Board of Trustees. 

428. Concessions from Government.—We are recommending below certain 
measures, that the Government could take, to help in putting the economy 
of United Press of India on sound lines. These measures are recommended 
in the expectation that the United Press of India brings about a change in the 
form of control and organisational set-up as recommended above. 

429. We have already referred to the heavy landing charges which the 
news agencies have to pay to the Government and have recommended their 
reduction in the case of Press Trust of India. The same considerations would 
apply to United Press of India also. We would also recommend that the 
Posts and Telegraph Department should take over the present teleprinter 
machines of the agency and look after their maintenance. The agency has 
stated to us that since 1948, when the teleprinters were installed the revenue 
has not been able to keep pace with the expenditure and the agency has 
consistently incurred losses. The reason was that the agency could not 
increase the rates charged to newspapers sufficiently to cover the extra cost 
which it had incurred consequent on the installation of teleprinters. In any 
case it would be more economical for the Posts and Telegraph Department 
to run the teleprinters. Any additional assistance needed to help United 
Press of India out of the difficult position in which they are at present could 
best be given by an adjustment against the amounts outstanding against 
them in the accounts of the Posts and Telegraph Department in respect of 
past periods when they have been operating under a large deficit. 

430. The Directors of United Press of India have expressed to us their 
feeling of grievance in respect of payment made to them by All India Radio 
for their news services. This is now Rs. 50,000 per annum, and the directors 
said that this amount compares very unfavourably with the amount of Rs. 3 
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lakhs received by the Press Trust of India and that in fairness the share of 
United Press of India should be substantially enhanced. We have examined 
this point in some detail and we find that in actual practice, All India Radio 
utilises the United Press of India news service sparingly while the Pre ss 
Trust of India service is much more freely used. However, it would be 
inequitable to pay the two agencies in the proportion of volume of news 
utilised. The two services would naturally have a good portion of their 
news on common topics, and even if the reports of one agency are utilised, 
the other is needed as a corrective. We have already indicated that, in 
general, All India Radio is paying much less than its due share to the news 
agencies. In our recommendations in the Appendix XXXIII for revision of 
United Press of India tariffs, we have suggested that All India Radio should 
pay a royalty to United Press of India at the flat rate of annas two per 
licence holder for the use of their service. This would double the present 
revenue of United Press of India from this source. If, as suggested by us, 
United Press of India develop their regional services in different parts of the 
country, and make it available to All India Radio, or make their present 
service more comprehensive in other directions, Government will no doubt 
consider the question of revising the tariff further. 

431. We have confined our examination so far to the two major Indian 
news agencies. The third agency which is also operating in this country 
is the Hindustan Samachar, which specialises in providing a service to small 
newspapers in the language of the paper itself. They have a few offices 
distributed over certain states, where the news is received and translated, 
for distribution by hand to the subscribing papers. At one time this agency 
counted among its subscribers the United States Information Service, who 
were paying a higher subcription than was paid by newspapers. We are 
informed that this subscription has now been discontinued. 

432. In addition to the news agencies we have discussed, there are a 
few agencies, operating in the Uttar Pradesh and in Hyderabad, which supply 
a news service to the papers. These agencies consist very often of only one 
free-lance journalist, who supplies copies of his reports to three or four 
newspapers. Some of them employ correspondents in the districts and cull 
items from their reports for inclusion in their daily service. Their sphere 
of operation is however generally restricted, and the majority of them 
cover only the town in which they work. They cannot therefore be con¬ 
sidered news agencies as that term is usually understood. A description 
of the agencies that have come to our notice is included in the Appendix 
XXXIV. While these agencies may serve a useful purpose, the fact that 
they are organisationally and financially weak renders them very liable 
to external influences and we have had occasion to refer to this aspect 
elsewhere. 

433. Service to newspapers outside India.—We consider it one of the 
functions of Indian news agencies to provide a service of Indian news for 
the use of newspapers in other countries. It is no doubt true that at pre¬ 
sent, coverage of news from other countries is very small in the case of 
papers published in Europe or America. The smallness of the space allotted 
is not entirely the fault of the news agencies. A survey conducted by 
the International Press Institute indicated that newspapers, particularly in 
the United States, exhibit scant interest in foreign news and that they do 
not make use even of what the news agency provides. They are perhaps* 
justified in doing so by their knowledge of the taste of their readers. (There 
is a story of a Canadian paper which published, for five days running, the 
18 Mofl&B. 
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same telegraphic despatch from Korea but excited no comment from its 
readers. This was at a time when Canadians were fighting and shedding 
blood in the Korean war, and it could legitimately be expected that the 
majority of readers would take some interest in news from that front.) 
There are no national newspapers as such in the United States, though 
copies of a few East Coast papers are sold over large parts of the country. 
Even in Britain the proportion of space allotted to foreign news is very small 
except in the ‘Times’ and in the ‘Manchester Guardian’, and these two papers 
depend predominantly on despatches from their own correspondents. The 
bulk of the papers, especially the mass circulation papers, present only 
news originating from within the country, very often in a sensational form. 

434. We would like to quote in this connection certain figures compiled 
by the International Press Institute. In the period of four weeks during 
which they conducted the study the space given to news items with a foreign 
date line in American newspapers ranged from 0.7 of one column a day 
for one paper to 32 columns a day for another. For 93 papers surveyed 
the average was 4.4 columns a day. This is roughly 4 per cent, of the 
total wordage distributed by the news agencies. Certain papers which main¬ 
tain their own correspondents abroad did however print more material 
ranging from an average of about 36 columns per day for a paper with a 
high proportion of foreign news and 7 columns for another with a low 
proportion of foregin news. Correspondents working in India for foreign 
newspapers said in evidence that in the case of newspapers which maintain 
their own correspondents there would be a tendency to use only his des¬ 
patches and to ignore agency reports. It would, therefore, appear to be a ' 
difficult matter for any news agency to place a large volume of international 
news into American newspapers. Some of them are not interested in foreign 
news and therefore print very little of it. Others have varying degrees 
of interest but they depend on despatches from their own correspondents. 
The position in Europe is also not very satisfactory from the point of view 
of pr; rcntation of Indian news. 

435. Meagre coverage of Indian news abroad.—During the period re¬ 
viewed, five principal news agencie^ which supplied the European Press 
carried on their lines the following percentage and totals of Indian news: 


Percentage of Total column 
all foreign inches 

news (i °-=35 words) 


Agency A . 


* 

• 

. 

. 


1*2 

266 

Agency B . 

• 


. 

. 

. 


I-I 

264 

Agency C 

• 

• 

* 




0-9 

324 

Agency D . 

• 

• 

. 

. 

• 


o-8 

148 

Agency E . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 


0*1 

14 








Total 

1,016 


436. In each of the countries named below one paper of high circulation 
and one of low circulation gave the following totals and proportions of Indian 
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news as compared to all foreign news material during the four weeks re¬ 
ferred to: 


Indian news in eight West European newspapers 
(In percentage of total foreign text and in column) inches : I inch *= 35 words). 



High 

Circulation 

Papers 

Low 

Circulation 

Papers 


Per cent 

Col. 

pci cent 

CoL 



incites 


inches 

Belgium ....... 

05 

49 

09 

45 

France ....... 

O-I 

6 

0*8 

21 

Italy. 

0'4 

26 

0*2 

5 

Netherlands ....... 

13 

79 

1-5 

44 

Sweden ....... 

0*0 

0 

0‘0 

0 

Switzerland ....... 

o-8 

61 

0-4 

14 

United Kingdom.. 

05 

20 

2-3 

43 

Germany. 

04 

17 

09 

20 


437. Distribution of Indian news through Reuters and Agence France 
Presse.—These difficulties of getting Indian news published would not, how¬ 
ever, take away from the responsibility of the news agencies to make avail¬ 
able to the editors, for use at least as reference material, a day to day picture 
of happenings in every part of this country. Formerly when the Press Trust of 
India were partners of Reuters, the bulk of the service of the Press Trust of 
India was made available to Reuters for distribution by them within the 
United Kingdom and abroad. Evidence on the extent of use made of such 
material has been conflicting, but there is general agreement that in the ear¬ 
lier period of the partnership, Reuters did make much use of reports and des¬ 
patches from India, while later it became increasingly difficult for the 
Indian representatives at London to exercise any influence on the selection of 
material for distribution. With the conclusion of the new arrangements with 
Reuters, it is not merely impossible to exert any influence for securing a fair 
hearing for India, but it is also not possible for India to ascertain whether 
any use is being made at all of the material sent and, if so, in what manner. 
No doubt Reuters are at present employing an Indian at their London Desk, 
but this is more or less in the capacity of an adviser on the selection of 
material to be sent to India, and this adviser has no status on the editorial 
board. Similarly, in the case of the Agence France Presse, the news file of 
United Press of India is at their disposal, but there never has been, nor is 
there at present, any means of ensuring the use of vital despatches from India 
or even of verifying what has been said in the Agence France Presse’s service 
to other countries. 

438. We consider that it is a very unsatisfactory state of affairs when we 
cannot ensure that our own reading of current events in this vast country 
secures entry into the editorial offices of newspapers in other countries. The 
Press Trust of India is at present attempting to extend its activities to Afgha¬ 
nistan, Nepal and Japan. In the first two countries, journalism is very little 
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developed. In the case of Japan, the free flow of information would un¬ 
doubtedly help to build up mutual understanding. China, for instance, de¬ 
pends greatly on the Tass service for supplementing the reports filed by its 
own small news agency and might be interested in a more comprehensive 
service from India, but so far no attempts have been made to develop this 
link. We understand, however, that the Press Trust of India is at present 
handicapped by the high cost of transmission as well as by the poverty of 
technical facilities at this end. We would refer in this connection to our re¬ 
commendations in paragraph 405 for reciprocal arrangements with the 
national news agencies of different countries. 

439. News distribution through Government of India.—Supplementing the 
service of Indian news sent abroad by the news agencies, the External Pub¬ 
licity Division of the External Affairs Ministry of the Government of India 
prepares daily bulletins of current news which are sc-nt out in morse Code 
by wireless to Indian Missions abroad. The morsecast takes place five times 
a day (on Saturdays there are only the first three morsecasts, and on other 
holidays there is only the third, morsecast) as follows: — 


No. 

Time (Indian 
Standard Time) 

Region 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

words 

I. 

0900 

hours 

South East Asia .... 

. . 6oo 

2. 

1200 

33 

Middle East. 

. . 600 

3 - 

1400 

53 

General Service I . 

. . 1,200 

4 - 

1800 

33 

World News Summary . 

. . 600 r 

5 - 

2000 

33 

General Service II ... 

1,200 


440. The two bulletins for South East Asia and the Middle East feature 
items of specific interest to the target area and supplement the general service 
sent out twice daily. The World News Summary is intended particularly for 
the needs of the Missions in South East Asia and the Middle East and presents 
the world news from the Indian angle. Each Indian Mission picks up these 
transmissions through its operator and prepares copies of the bulletins for its 
own use. It also issues selected items as a hand-out daily to the local press 
and others interested in the country in which it is situated. These hand-outs 
are issued in English and or the most appropriate language. Such hand-outs 
are used either directly by the press in the region concerned or used as back¬ 
ground material. In addition to these daily hand-outs, Indian Missions abroad 
bring out bulletins which are issued weekly or fortnightly, either printed or 
cyclostyled, as shown in the Appendix XXXV. 




CHAPTER IX 


FEATURE SYNDICATES 

441. The term “Feature Syndicate” is applied to organisations which 
supply newspapers and periodicals with articles photographs, comic strips, 
cartoons or other editorial matter and which derive their principal source of 
income from these activities. According to the statistics that were made avail¬ 
able to us, there were 34 of such Feature Syndicates operating in this coun¬ 
try. Our enquiries, however, elicited the information that 14 of the Indian 
syndicates and 9 of the foreign syndicates had discontinued operation some 
time back, and there exist today only 9 Indian Feature Syndicates and 2 
Fojeign Feature Syndicates supplying Indian newspapers and periodicals. 

442. Indian Feature Syndicates.—Three of the Indian Feature Syndicates 
are located at Bombay—the India Press Service the National Press Syndicate 
and the Asian Press Service. The first two deal with general subjects, politi¬ 
cal economic and of cultural importance, both Indian and foreign, while the 
last one specialises in Indian photo features having markets in foreign coun¬ 
tries. There are two feature syndicates in Delhi—the Press News Features 
and the Indian News and Feature Syndicate. These Syndicates deal with a 
variety of subjects, both Indian and foreign. There are two Feature Syndi¬ 
cates at Calcutta—the Asian Press, and the Trans-Asiatic News Service I.t.d. 
'They generally deal with Indian topics. At Lucknow there are two Feature 

Syndicates and they distribute articles in Hindi. They are Nava-Sahitya 
Samiti dealing with Indian topics and Cine News and Feature Syndicate 
dealing with Indian Films. 

443. Foreign Feature Syndicates.—The two Foreign Feature Syndicates— 
the King Features Syndicate, New York, and the International News Photos, 
New York, operate in India through Messrs. Advertising Films of India Ltd., 
Bombay who are their sole selling agents in this country. Both these Syndi¬ 
cates are privately owned. The King Features Syndicate covers a wide range 
of subjects, including politics, cinemas, sports, fashions, etc. It also supplies 
daily strips, colour comics, puzzles and pastimes etc. Articles on Indian 
subjects are also distributed by it from time to time. The International 
News Photos supply news photos covering news of interest from all parts of 
the world. It distributes magazine pictures, photo stories etc. Indian subjects 
are covered by this organisation from time to time. It also undertakes special 
assignments, such as Sri Nehru’s visit to the United States in 1949 and the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference held in London in January 1951. 

444. Scope for Feature Syndicates—The Indian feature syndicates in India 
are of recent origin; two of them were established during World War II 
and seven others came into existence after the end of the War. They employ 
very little staff and the svndicates are mostly “one-man shows.” They do not 
have any organisation for collecting material from a number of freelance 
writers and distributing it to a large number of papers, but. on the other hand, 
are engaged mainly in the distribution of the output of one or two persons 
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who form the “syndicate”. This naturally detracts from the value of the 
material that they could supply and reduces their importance as a source of 
features. The Trans-Asiatic News Service Ltd., started with some capital 
behind it and appears to have made an attempt at developing into a regular 
Feature Syndicate, devoting its full time to this work, but is reported to have 
been handicapped by serious losses. 

445. They have no uniform basis for charging the newspapers for the 
articles, nor any regular method of paying to the outside contributors. Some 
of the Feature Syndicates have stated to us that a few of the newspapers and 
periodicals make use of their material but do not pay; some of them even 
do not send a copy of the issue containing the articles to the Syndicate. In 
their turn, some of the Feature Syndicates pay a definite remuneration to con¬ 
tributors, while some others pay only a percentage on net earnings on their 
articles the percentage varying from 50 to 75. In some cases article are re¬ 
ceived free by the Syndicates. We have also heard the complaint that con¬ 
tributors to the Syndicates often offer their articles directly to newspapers at 
a cheap rate and thus it becomes difficult to produce syndicated material for 
general distribution. We find that the use of syndicated feature articles i* in¬ 
creasing in our Press. The increase is more marked in the use of foreign 
features, comic strips and cartoons. Though in general the use of syndicated 
material has so far not proved harmful, some of the foreign cartoon strips 
are likely to create a deplorable psychology among children. The method of 
presenting a story by a series of cartoons seems to us unobjectionable and 
has apparently proved a very useful technique, but we feel that often the 
themes serialised are undesirable. Some of them glorify crime, and others 
with a cultural background alien to India, tend to create a confusion of 
values. We find that the Press has not encouraged and in most cases not 
attempted to utilise Indian humorous art in comic strips and cartoons. W? 
feel that such an attempt should be made and encouraged by the Press. 

446. Feature syndicates can certainly perform a useful function for the 
Press as a whole. Considering the present requirements, the output of Indian 
syndicates is not adequate. The foreign syndicates have been able to place 
much more material before the public than Indian syndicates have been able 
to do. The Indian syndicates can, if they exert themselves, obtain good 
articles from competent writers in India on subjects of current interest and 
make them available to a large number of newspapers; this will enable the 
papers to publish really interesting and worthwhile material. But this they 
have signally failed to do so far. The success of the foreign syndicates is 
due to the more suitable quality of material that they offer and, to some 
extent, to the lack of enterprise on the part of Indian syndicates. 

447. One of the handicaps of Indian feature syndicates is the overlapping 
circulation of Indian newspapers, particularly the large English dailies, which 
so far have been the main consumers of syndicated material. In countries like 
the United States, most papers have only a local circulation, and it is possi¬ 
ble for a Syndicate to enter into arrangements with a number of different 
newspapers spread all over the country for the publication of the syndicate’s 
material. In fact this has gone to the extent of syndicated leading articles on 
topical subjects which are sent out by the syndicates for the benefit of news¬ 
papers which cannot secure suitable writers on intricate subjects. Similarly, 
many of the daily columns put out by well known “commentators” in the 
United States-of America are syndicated all over the country. In India, most 
of the English papers sell in competition with one another and cover over¬ 
lapping territory. As a consequence, Indian publishers generally insist that 



any articles supplied to them must be guaranteed to be exclusive to them 
before they would consider it. This narrows the scope for expanding use of 
syndicated material. In consequence, the cost of Indian syndicated material 
works out much higher than that of foreign material which can have a 
number of customers throughout the English-speaking world. Because of 
this insistence on exclusive rights, many writers prefer to submit their con¬ 
tributions directly to newspapers rather than to feature syndicates. It has 
been alleged that some writers have thus offered their material direct, after 
they had entrusted it to a syndicate for distribution. Such difficulties arise out 
of the fact that the syndicates have not established themselves as part of the 
Press and we expect that if they can really provide a service both to the 
writers and to the publishers, there is no reason why both of them should not 
make greater use of their services. We would like to emphasise that there 
appears to be considerable scope for syndicated material issued simultane¬ 
ously in various Indian languages. The cost of such an attempt would be high 
because it will be necessary for the syndicate to have the material rendered 
into different languages by competent writers. On the other hand, it would 
get over the difficulty created by overlapping of circulation and it should be 
possible for the syndicate to arrive at a regular arrangement with at least one 
newspaper in each language for publishing its output. It seems to us essen¬ 
tial that in addition Indian feature syndicates should also increase the pro¬ 
portion of really topical material that they issue. At present it would appeal 
that there is too great a tendency to emphasise the type of article that can go 
into a magazine at any time, rather than that which deals with topics that are 
currently in the headlines. Indian syndicates should also increase the range 
of their subjects. We find that lighter material circulated by foreign syndi¬ 
cates finds more ready acceptance from the public than the serious subjects 
which most often form the sole fare available from Indian syndicates. It is 
necessary to keep in mind that the bulk of this material is intended for 
publication in daily newspapers and should therefore be adapted for that 
type of readership. 

448. Foreign Markets.—One outcome of the lack of encouragement from 
the Indian Press has been the tendency of some Indian feature syndicates to 
look to markets elsewhere for their output. This would be praiseworthy but 
for the tendency that we have noticed in one or two instances for the syndi¬ 
cates to ignore or soft-pedal the Indian point of view in the treatment of the 
subject or to adopt a sensational manner or an approach not in keeping with 
the dignity of this country, perhaps in the hope that this would make it 
easier for them to sell their material abroad. While we would not suggest any 
outside check on their activities, we would certainly appeal to them to keep 
in mind the fact that any adverse conclusion that may be drawn from their 
articles or photographs would be doubly harmful for the reason that it 
comes from an Indian source. 

449. Contributions by Government officials.—We would like to mention 
in this connection the considerable differences in practice in the distribution 
to the Press of articles and features written by employees of the Government 
of India and high dignitaries of States. In some cases we find that these 
articles have been distributed free to all newspapers in the form of hand¬ 
outs and are published by the newspapers not as hand-outs but as articles 
appearing with a by-line. In other cases such contributions have been sent 
by the writers to Feature Syndicates for distribution and we were told that 
in certain cases the feature syndicates charged the newspapers for the publi¬ 
cation rights even though they had themselves received the contributions free 
of charge. 



450, Feature Services by News Agencies.—Some of the news agencies used 
to run feature syndicates in conjunction with their news service and some 
foreign news agencies are still running such syndicates abroad. We think it 
a particularly useful addition to the activities of a new agency; having the 
machinery for distribution and an established set of clients, and being in the 
main current of news collection they would be able to judge which subjects 
are topical and place them readily. It seems to us, therefore, a pity that 
neither of the major Indian news agencies has at present developed a feature 
service. 



CHAPTER X 


LIAISON WITH GOVERNMENT 

451. Government and the Press.—With the ever increasing part that the 
state plays in the daily life of the people, newspapers today are concerned 
more and more with the functioning of the state and the policies that it 
follows. It is their responsibility to observe and report the activities of the 
state and to interpret them to the people; it is also their function to criticise, 
wherever they consider it necessary. 

452. We find that there is some appreciation of this function of the Press 
in Government circles, and it is generally agreed that such appreciation of 
the duties and responsibilities of the Press is greater at the Centre than in 

■ the State Governments and in some State Governments more than in others. 
There is, however, an excessive tendency to consider the Press as a means 
of publicity for certain selected activities of the State or for certain indivi¬ 
duals, and insufficient importance is attached to the functioning of the Press 
as reporter and interpreter acting for the people. This is evidenced by the 
continuing expansion of the scope and activities of Press Information and 
Public Relations organisations in the State Governments and the comparative 
neglect of machinery by which representatives of the Press could observe 
for themselves and report in their own way. 

453. Accreditation of Press Correspondents.—The Central Government has 
laid down certain rules in respect of accreditation of correspondents. These 
rules, while generally satisfactory, require certain modifications in order 
to meet the difficulties that the Press has experienced and to avoid the 

•complaints that have been made. The most important is with respect to the 
Committee that advises Government regarding accreditation. At present this 
Committee is nominated by the All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference. 
Numerous complaints have been made regarding the lack of representative 
character of this Committee and its inability to sense the difficulties of work¬ 
ing journalists. It would appear that some at least of this criticism is based 
on the fact that the associations of working journalists do not have any 
representation on the Committee. We would recommend the formation of a 
special Accreditation Committee in consultation with the different organisa¬ 
tions of newspapermen, the committee to consist of six to eight members 
normally resident in Delhi, of whom 50 per cent, may be working editors, 
elected or nominated by the all-India organisations of Editors, and 50 per 
cent, correspondents and working journalists elected or nominated by the 
all-India organisations of working journalists, all being of at least five years 
standing. 

454. The tests laid down in Rule 5 of the Central Accreditation Rules for 
accreditation appear to be adequate but the conditions prescribed as to 
minimum circulation of a paper entitling it to be considered for accreditation 
should be relaxed in the case of periodicals dealing with economic and political 
affairs. Rule 2 would require modification to substitute this Accreditation 
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Committee in place of the Central Press Advisory Committee. The decision 
to refuse or cancel accreditation should also be taken only in consultation 
with the Accreditation Committee, and rule 7(2) is required to be modified 
for this purpose. Rule 14 may also be modified to provide that no accredita¬ 
tion should be withdrawn or cancelled unless the editor of the paper con¬ 
cerned has been consulted in the matter. 

455. We have heard a number of complaints regarding accreditation of 
individual papers forming part of a chain, group or multiple unit. We feel 
that newspapers which belong to a chain or group should not be given 
separate accreditation for each unit if this affects adversely the claims of 
single unit papers with the requisite qualifications. Where, however, there is 
no restriction on the total number that may be accredited, we see no objection 
to separate accreditation for each unit of a chain or group. In the case of 
multiple editions of the same paper, there appears to be no difficulty in one 
correspondent being accredited for all local editions, and we are not in favour 
of separate accreditation of a correspondent for each publication unit. 

456. Accreditation is given to a correspondent only as representative of a 
particular newspaper. If there is a lapse on the part of the correspondent, 
he may be disaccredited after consultation with the editor concerned, but if 
there is a lapse on the part of the newspaper which he represents, the 
question whether the paper should be given accreditation at all would have 
to be discussed with the Committee before any action is taken to withdraw 
accreditation. Disaccreditation should not be utilised as a method of punish¬ 
ing habitual indulgence in scurrilous writing or persistently inaccurate 
reporting. The grounds on which a newspaper can be disaccredited should— 
be wilful publication of false reports emanating from the centre where the 
correspondent is stationed, mala fide and incorrect reports and abuse of 
confidence. 

457. In the case of State Governments, we found that the rules for accredi¬ 
tation, where they had been formulated, were not sufficiently comprehensive 
and left too much to the discretion of the officers responsible. We would 
suggest, in their case also, the formation of local committees to advise the 
Governments and the adoption of rules based on the Central Government 
rules to govern accreditation and disaccreditation. 

458. Access to official sources. —Complaints have been made that access to 
official sources of information has been denied in some cases to accredited 
correspondents. The State Governments have explained to us'the administra¬ 
tive difficulties that might arise in the case of unrestricted access to all offices 
and departments of Government. Having considered these difficulties, we 
recommend that press correspondents should have the right to meet Ministers, 
Chief Secretaries, Secretaries to Government and Heads of district adminis¬ 
tration. They should also be permitted free access to such centres as railway 
platforms and airports subject only to the requirements of security. Another 
of the difficulties of correspondents has been the multiplicity of permits and 
passes required for visiting various places. It should be the function of the 
Accreditation Committees, as soon as they are formed, to examine this point 
and suggest measures whereby one permit issued by the competent authority 
would be sufficient to ensure identification and admission of a press represen¬ 
tative to all sources of news. 

459. Press Conferences. —In the case of official press conferences, the 
practice has been to invite only accredited correspondents. It has been 
suggested that there should be no such restriction on admission. Having in 
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view the practical difficulties, we do not recommend any change in the present 
procedure. The question of off-the-record conferences dealing with high 
policy and any restriction on admission to such conferences even of accredited 
correspondents should be left to be decided by Government in consultation 
with professional organisations. In this connection, we would like to refer 
to the question of lavish parties held by foreign Information Services and 
other foreign organisations. An instance was mentioned in evidence of how 
all the correspondents in a particular theatrb of war practised abstinence 
from alcoholic drinks for a number of days in order to guard against involun¬ 
tary disclosure of any details of General Eisenhower’s plan for invading 
Europe, in respect of which they had been taken into confidence. A former 
Director of Military Intelligence Services in another country has recently 
remarked that cocktail parties are the greatest headaches of security officers. 
While we see little danger of Indian correspondents losing their cbjectivity 
or being biased as a result of such parties, the danger does exist of their 
making incautious statements at such parties, and Government would be quite 
justified in excluding from such off-the-record conferences those correspon¬ 
dents who would be doubtful risks from the security point of view. 

460. Press facilities.—The facilities placed at the disposal of the Press a* 
Delhi by the Government of India are inadequate and should Be improved. 
While we cannot say how they compare with similar provision in othfei 
countries, it is obvious that by themselves they are not sufficient to meet the 
needs of the press representatives. We are informed that the facilities at 
Madras and Lucknow are satisfactory, but that at Calcutta they are not. We 
were unable to inspect these facilities ourselves but would suggest that the 
local Accreditation Committees should pay special attention to this aspect. 

461. In Parliament, the present Press Gallery facilities are satisfactory. 
At present the Speaker is advised in the matter of Press Gallery Tickets by 
an ad hoc committee appointed by him for this purpose. It would appear 
from the evidence placed before us that the Press Gallery Association, consist¬ 
ing as it does of the reporters who attend the session of Parliament, would 
perhaps be in a better position to help the Speaker in this matter if he 
consults them. Also such questions as seating in the Press Gallery, about 
which complaints have been made, can probably be settled quite satisfac¬ 
torily by such consultation. The present rules for the issue of passes to the 
Central Hall and to the Lobby require that a correspondent, to be eligible, 
must have functioned in Delhi for a certain specified period. It has been 
represented to us that this rule would automatically exclude representatives 
of foreign newspapers and news agencies who are invariably engaged for 
service in India for a period shorter than that prescribed for eligibility. We 
are confident that if this difficulty is brought to the notice of the Speaker, 
some means could be found for removing their disability in this regard. 

462. Despatches of foreign correspondents.—We have considered carefully, 
and rejected the suggestion that despatches sent by cable or wireless by 
foreign correspondents located in India should be scrutinised in the first 
instance by some responsible authority and permitted to go out only if con¬ 
sidered unobjectionable. Any scrutiny of this sort would amount to censorship ^ 
which is not at all desirable. 

463. Quite a great deal of what the correspondents send out does not get 

printed, and even if it does, it should be the responsibility of the Indian 

Missions abroad to keep a watch on what appears in the foreign Press and 
to correct or contradict any inaccurate presentation. We are not sure if 

this part of their duties has received sufficient attention. If they find it 
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necessary, they could always consult Delhi on the subject and arm them¬ 
selves with authoritative information. In the majority of cases it should prove 
sufficient to appraise the correspondent of the actual position and leave il 
to him to correct in subsequent reports any false impression that he might 
have created. In extreme cases of tendentious or inaccurate reporting, it 
is always open to the Government of India to withdraw accreditation from 
the correspondent. 

464. No set of conceivable measures can ensure that the foreign press 
would print only items which agree with the Indian viewpoint or are 
favourable to this country. There will always be some adverse reportage on 
India. It is the price paid tor guaranteeing a free press, and we consider 
that our reputation for maintaining a free Press is worth all the harm caused 
by adverse reports that may be sent out. The value of this reputation is that 
news items emanating from India are not now questioned anywhere on the 
ground of government interference. Any suspicion of undue interference 
with reportage such as would be induced by any sort of restrictions, delays, 
or the like, would lose us this reputation. Reports emanating from India 
will then carry no conviction, as is now the position with reports from countries 
where dictatorial regimes exist. We are convinced that effective means exist 
for dealing with persistent tendentious reporting and that incorrect or tenden¬ 
tious reports can be effectively dealt with by the present system under which 
Indian Missions abroad cable such items to Delhi for information and obtain 
suitable guidance. We therefore recommend that there should be no change 
in the position as it exists today. It was a matter of pleasure to us to be 
told by representatives of the Foreign Correspondents Association that they 
have not encountered any difficulties in carrying out their work and that the 
Press in India is not less free than in any other country in the world. 

465. Government publicity organisations.—The Government of India and 
practically all the Governments of the States have an organisation for the 
distribution of publicity material to the Press and to the public. Judging by 
the volume of material that the newspapers carry which originates from these 
organisations it would seem that they are amply vindicating their existence. 
We had attempted to assess the proportion of such material to the total 
contents of a newspaper, but found that in many cases the newspapers did 
not acknowledge the source. In a large number of instances they had attri¬ 
buted obvious press releases to their own correspondent, conscience apparently 
having been satisfied by rewriting the opening paragraph. Our impression 
is that while Government is big news, newspapers are publishing far too 
many handouts obviously because material is made available to them in ready 
form at no cost. 

466. While from the point of view of the Government, these organisations 
may be considered to have achieved their purpose, the Press has not been 
equally satisfied. The major complaint is that the habit of issuing Press 
Notes in great detail and on almost every possible occasion takes away the 
initiative of the reporters and correspondents whose major activity now is 
to collect the releases and pass them on to their papers. The officials respon¬ 
sible who are called Information Officers, Public Relations Officers, Directors 

of Public Relations, Directors of Information, Directors of Publicity and so 
on, have argued, not without some justification, that the present procedure 
ensures that even the smallest paper with the most unenterprising correspon¬ 
dent gets the benefit of all information released by Government, while if 
matters were left to individual initiative, the papers who can have abler 
correspondents would have an advantage over those not so well placed. They 
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also feel that the present practice of putting everything down on pftper and 
handing copies around works more reliably because there is very little risk 
of the correspondent making a mistake or omitting an essential point. This 
attitude has been extended to its logical conclusion in one part 'B’ State 
where all newspapers have been told that they should either print the Govern¬ 
ment release in extenso or leave it out altogether but should not attempt 
any editing or rewriting. 

467. We have referred earlier in this chapter to what we consider the 
essential right of reporters and correspondents to have access to the original 
source of news. In so far as certain State Governments had banned such 
direct approach and insisted that reporters should apply only to the Informa¬ 
tion Officer, we would consider the arrangement unsatisfactory from the point 
of view of the public. Even when a Press Note has been issued, it should 
be the duty of the correspondent to supplement the release by such clarification 
of other points as he feels is necessary for a proper appreciation of the 
subject matter. For this purpose he should be in a position to put questions 
and elicit answers. However thoroughly an Information Officer may be 
briefed, it would not be possible for him to anticipate every question that a 
correspondent would ask and to provide himself in advance with the answer. 
The evidence of special correspondents and reporters has been that in the 
general run of cases, the Information Officer is not in a position to interpret 
policy and that in a large number of cases, he does not even have all the 
facts which are relevant. Moreover, there are cases where an approach to 
the Head of the Department might be easier and quicker than contacting 
the Director of Public Relations, as for instance, in Cuttack, where all the 
newspaper offices and some of the Government offices are situated, while the 

^ Director has his office at Bhuvaneshwar. We consider it therefore essential 
that access of correspondents to the source of the news at authoritative level 
should be unrestricted and that the correspondents should also make the 
fullest use of such access. 

468. In the matter of press releases; the procedure at the Centre is 
apparently that the Information Bureau acts only as an expert adviser on the 
presentation of material, and that the subject matter remains the sole respon¬ 
sibility of the Ministry or Department concerned. The Principal Information 
Officer has a number of deputies and Information Officers who work in close 
association with different Departments and are responsible for the preparation 
of material for release. It has been suggested to us that such material would 
be more effective if the officers concerned in its preparation were permanent 
officials of the Ministries rather than publicity men who are changed around 
from time to time. Even under the present arrangement, contradictions 
between releases from one Ministry and from another have not been obviated, 
and the degree of co-ordination brought about by centralisation of control 
under the Principal Information Officer has not been as high as we would 
have liked. In the circumstances, greater decentralisation may be accom¬ 
panied by the risk of the public being faced with conflicting claims from 
different Ministries or with divergent appeals. The requirements of the Press 
would, in our opinion, be filled better by a system of centralised releases which 
also leaves the correspondents free to approach the administrative heads of 
the departments concerned. 

469. Government press releases.—The complaint that the Information 
Directorates spoon-feed the Press with predigested material has not precluded 
the accusation that in many instances they have failed to prepare material 
sufficiently in advance. For instance, when the report of the Company Law 
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Amendment Committee, which was both lengthy and intricate, was released 
to the Public, the Press is reported to have been in difficulties because the 
review of the Committee’s findings was not simultaneously ready but was 
released later. In the States there appear to have been instances where only 
the summary was made available but the main report was not released to 
the Press e.g. the report of the Committee on the separation of the executive 
and the judiciary in Madras. It would appear that at least in certain States 
the former practice was to furnish editors of responsible newspapers with an 
advance copy of the report, well ahead of the date of release to the public, 
so that the newspapers could prepare their own reviews for publication while 
respecting the deadline prescribed. We would recommend this procedure for 
adoption wherever possible. 

470. A more serious complaint was that the summaries prepared for 
release to the Press were not always fair to the original report. Omission of 
certain features of the full report, or emphasis on certain others, may 
conceivably twist the views set out. Such complaints have been made mainly 
in the States and particularly with reference to reports on subjects in which 
the administration was directly concerned. We feel that the utility of Infor¬ 
mation Directorates would be greatly reduced if such practices are adopted 
or even if suspicion exists, and we would, therefore, commend the procedure 
of supplying, in advance, copies of full reports to editors. 

471. A great deal of the material released to the Press through these 
Information Directorates has been described as unhelpful and even useless. 
The Information Bureau at the Centre acts as the agency for circulating 
quite a lot of material of negligible news value, and in some States also the 
proportion of newsworthy material thus circulated may be low. Even apart 
from considerations of the expenditure involved in such distribution, we would 
emphasise that the importance attached to a release from the Information 
Directorate depends greatly on its reputation for sending out only worthwhile 
material. 

472. Publicity Officers and Government advertisements.—A very unsatis¬ 
factory feature of the organisation of these Directorates is the practice of 
entrusting to them the responsibility for distributing government advertise¬ 
ments. The volume of advertising handled by a State Government might not 
be large enough to justify the creation of a separate office for handling it, 
but we consider it undesirable that the Directorate responsible for securing 
publication of official releases should also have the powers of discriminating 
between one paper and another in the matter of advertisements. We would 
recommend that the distribution of advertisements should be taken away 
from the Information Directorates and entrusted to some other Directorate 
of the State Governments. 

473. Press photographs.—The Information Bureau at the Centre has also 
a photographic section which distributes photographs to the Press. The 
complaint has been made to us that this is an extension of the States activities 
into a field which should appropriately be left to private enterprise. We 
accept the contention of the Information Bureau that many small papers 
which are now supplied with photographs free of charge by the Bureau would 
not be able to publish them in their papers if they had to pay for them. But 
if, as appears to have been the case, private news photographers are refused 
admission to certain public functions at which the photographers of the 
Bureau are present, it seems inevitable that the suspicion should be aroused 
that the Bureau is trying to justify the existence of its photographic section. 
We would, therefore, recommend that consistent with the requirement of 
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security and orderliness, there should be freer access to private-press photo¬ 
graphers and that no photographs should be distributed by the Bureau of any 
public function to which private photographers were refused admission. 

474. Pressure on correspondents.—It has been represented to us that in 
addition to releasing material to the Press, the Information Officers attempt 
to exert influence through the editors of newspapers in order to ensure that 
reports sent in by the newspaper correspondents should be favourable to 
Government. It is no doubt the responsibility of the Information Officer to 
contradict an incorrect report or to provide essential facts if these are missed 
in the report, but any attempt to bring pressure on reporters through the 
editors would undesirable. If a particular correspondent sends in mala fide 
incorrect reports, it is open to the Government to cancel his accreditation 
according to the procedure we have already discussed, but to suggest to the 
editor that he should “instruct” the correspondent to use “balanced language”, 
as was reported in one case, is objectionable. 

475 Publicity and “puffs”.—The complaint has been general that a great 
deal of the material released by these Information Directorates is more in 
the nature of “puffs” for individual Ministers rather than straightforward 
publicity regarding the activities or achievements of Government. Some years 
back the Prime Minister had occasion to criticise very strongly the attitude 
of correspondents and reporters who attended public functions and then 
reported in the papers not so much the significance of the function or the 
achievement that it was meant to symbolise, but the speeches of the Ministers 
and public men who attended it. If a new power house was opened or a 
railway line brought into service, the newspaper reports dealt almost exclu¬ 
sively with what was said on the occasion and had little to add about what 
the power house meant to the local people by way of development of large- 
scale or cottage industries, or what the railways could do by facilitating trans¬ 
portation. Similarly, photographers turned in nicely posed pictures of the 
Minister pressing a button or cutting a piece of tape, but the newspapers 
rarely carried any photographs of the installation or institution that was thus 
inaugurated. While these remarks of the Prime Minister attracted some 
attention in newspaper circles, it would appear that they have not been kept 
in mind by the Information Directorates at the Centre or in the State Govern¬ 
ments. We have scrutinised collections of photographs released by the Centre 
and by some State Governments and found that the tendency to ignore the 
fundamenal achievement and to spotlight dignitaries who were present 
is far too prevalent. In the matter of press releases also, we found that too 
often the emphasis is on the persons and not on what they have done. The 
result, of course, is that the newspapers which print these releases convey 
little impression of solid achievement. The financially stronger newspapers 
are able to avoid this danger by employing their own reporters, but this 
remedy is beyond the resources of the smaller newspapers and, in their 
interest, we feel that Information Directorates should consciously avoid such 
a stultifying tendency. 

476. Government periodicals,—In addition to the issue of material, for 
publication in the Press, the Central and State Governments are engaged also 
in publishing periodicals of their own, These publications are of different 
types. Some of them are purely technical or specialist, such as, for instance, 
the journals brought out by the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Indian Standards Institute 
and All India Radio. Specialist magazines dealing with rural affairs, agricul¬ 
tural topics or Harijan welfare are also brought out by State Governments. 
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Formerly, the Central Government used^to publish a periodical called “Indian 
Information” which served as a vehicle for a considerable amount of material 
normally issued as Press Notes and press releases but publication was dis¬ 
continued some time back as a measure of economy. Such publications are 
even now being brought out by some State Governments. 

477. The publication of specialist periodicals which serve as ancillaries to 
the functioning of technical departments would be a legitimate complement 
to the working of these departments. The justification is not equally apparent 
in the case of the Information magazines, but we see no objection to their 
publication so long as they confine themselves to publicising the activities 
and achievements of government and are not utilised for political propaganda. 
In their case too, as in the case of press releases we would repeat the advice 
that the aim should be to provide factual information regarding achievements 
and objectives and to eschew personal publicity. for individuals. The Central 
Government publishes, in addition, some periodicals in English and Arabic 
intended primarily for distribution abroad. These journals are intended to 
promote goodwil and friendly relations and, as in the case of such publica¬ 
tions brought out by foreign countries and distributed in India, we feel that 
they serve some useful purpose, however limited their achievements might 
be. Justification for three other journals which the Central Government 
publishes in Hindi is not, however, quite so clear. One of them is a serious 
magazine dealing with world affairs. Another is a lighter periodical carrying 
a number of stories, poems and articles on cultural subjects, and thethird 
is a periodical for children. The complaint has been voiced by private pub¬ 
lishers of similar periodicals that the entry of Government into this field 
results in unfair competition since the Government publications are run 
regardless of their remunerative character, and while they pay very much 
more to their staff and to the contributors, copies are sold at very low prices 
in the market. An attempt was made to explain that the function of these 
magazines was primarily publicity for government, but the instances that were 
quoted to justify that statement were mainly photographs of Ministers, 
generally of the nature that we have already declared unsatisfactory publicity. 

478. Foreign government publications. —Foreign agencies operating in this 
country also bring out periodical publications. The Soviet Tass Agency pub¬ 
lishes in several languages a monthly journal called "Soviet Land”. The 
United States Information Service publishes a fortnightly called the "American 
Reporter” which is also published in English and several Indian languages 
Our view is that as long as such publications do not attempt to disturb India's 
friendly relations with other countries or to interfere with domestic issues, 
no harm is likely to follow from their being published in this country. 

479. Press Advisory Committees. —In addition to contact with the Press 
through the medium of press correspondents and reporters and through their 
Information Directorate. Government have additional machinery for liaison 
with the Press in the Press Advisory Committees and Press Consultative 
Committees in different States. A note on the genesis of these committees 
and their working is included in the Appendix XXXVI. The primary func¬ 
tion of these committees was to provide an opportunity for government to 
discuss, with representatives of the Press, any action that was contemplated 
to be taken in respect of publications to which government had taken objec¬ 
tion. There were, however, considerable differences in practice and in certain 
States even the advertising policy of government was discussed in the 
Committees. 
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480. Many objections have been raised before us to the existence of such 
machinery. Several units of the Federation of Working Journalists have 
objected to the fact that members of the committees were nominated by the 
President of the All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference and working 
journalists did not get adequate representation. A more serious objection 
was that these committees provided an opportunity for Government to exercise 
pressure on individual members of the Press or on the Press as a whole. 

481. The fact that a number of State Governments have expressed the view 
that the Committees have served a useful purpose while, at the same time, the 
Press and the journalists have objected to their existence may perhaps be 
taken as lending colour to the suspicion that these Committees have been 
utilised in order to influence the policy of the Press. Even though the All 
India Newspaper Editors' Conference was responsible for the creation of these 
Advisory Committees, we found that opinion among the representatives who 
appeared before us was not unanimous, and emphasis was laid more on 
subjects like accreditation, which we have discussed earlier, and less on the 
question of advising government about legal action against the Press. 

482. We consider that in a democratic set-up there is no necessity for 
^machinery like the Press Advisory Committees for advising Government on 
the administration of Press Laws or for Consultative Committees to regulate 
the relationship between the Press and the Government. Whatever purpose 
these Committees may have served in the past, their continued existence is 
not recommended under the new set-up. In view of this, we do not propose 
to go in detail into the past working of these Committees. 



CHAPTER XI 


EMPLOYMENT 

483. Working: Journalists.—One of the major terms of reference of the Com¬ 
mission is the condition of journalists employed in the Indian Press. Since 
no statistics were available of the total number so employed, we . had 
called for figures from the owners of all daily newspapers and periodicals. 
We found, however, that in the case of the. periodicals it was very difficult 
to collect statistics because a large number of them employed no journalistic 
staff; and even where they did the staff worked on the periodical for only 
part of the time. We have, therefore, confined ourselves here to an exami¬ 
nation of the statistics in respect of employment in daily newspapers. 

484. Out of a total of nearly 330 daily papers (including multiple units) 
226 furnished us with details of their journalistic staff. Of these, 189 papers 
are in Indian languages, 36 in English, and one in Chinese. 37 daily papers 
have intimated that they do not employ any journalists at all; this is not 
surprising, since many of these papers are small daily sheets whose entire 
contents are written out by the person named the Editor. Figures in res¬ 
pect of 12 papers are still due. The papers that are covered by this study 
include, however, all the important papers and represent over 90 per cent, 
of the daily newspaper circulation. 

485. Senior and Junior Journalists.—In our examination we have con¬ 
sidered working journalists under two different categories, junior and senior 
journalists. The first consists of those people who would not be expected to 
have any administrative or executive responsibility, and it generally covers 
sub-editors, special representatives, reporters, correspondents, news photo¬ 
graphers, etv. The second includes those members of the editorial staff who 
would have a certain measure of executive responsibility and also powers 
of supervision over some of their colleagues. This would normally include 
joint editors, assistant editors, and news editors. The declared editors and 
managing editors have not been included because they are both employers 
and employees. The classification is not based on the salaries drawn by the 
employee. 

486. The total number of persons employed in daily newspapers is slight¬ 
ly above 2,000. (To arrive at the total number of full-time journalists whose 
regular employment depends on daily newspapers, we shall have to count 
also those who are in the service of the news agencies, who number about 
420). Persons who contribute news items and articles to the papers but 
are not whole-time employees have not been included. It is possible that 
in the case of some of them, e.g. correspondents paid on a lineage basis, 
their earnings from journalism may form the bulk of their income, but 

having had no means of verifying how many such cases exist, we have 
had to exclude them from this examination. 

487. The membership of associations of journalists can provide us an 
estimate of the number engaged in this profession, but unfortunately the 
figures are not comparable with one another since they adopt different cri- 
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teria. Some associations include proprietors and managerial staff; others 
have as members, literary or political men whose connection with journa¬ 
lism is not very close. There is also a considerable amount of duplication 
when members of one union or association are members of another body 
not affiliated to it. An estimate of the number of journalists would place 
it in the region of 3,000. 

488. In the classification of journalists in one category or the other, we 
have followed generally the terminology used by each newspaper. We 
expect, however, that there are wide variations in the use of the different 
terms. For instance, we found that in many papers sub-editors of sufficient 
seniority are called assistant editors, though in other papers the latter term 
is applied only to leader-writers. Some Hindi papers had a number of 
“editors” who were only leader-writers, working under a person termed 
“chief editor”. Certain anomalies in the statistics must be attributed to the 
lack of uniformity in the use of descriptive terms. Figures for the two 
categories are given side by side in Tables, I, IV and VII, and separately 
in the others. 

489. Number of Journalists per paper.—The 189 newspapers in Indian 
languages employed 1,135 working journalists and the 36 English newspapers 
employed 684 journalists, the average number of journalists employed per 
paper being 6 and 19 respectively. The employment position in respect of 
newspapers in individual languages is set out in Table I. The figures show 
a high average for the number of journalists employed per paper in Bengali, 
Tamil and Telugu. 

TABLE I 


Journalists employed in Indian language, and English daily newspapers. 
Classified according to language. 







Language 

' Number 
of 

newspapers 



paper 

Junior 

journalists 

Senior 

journalists 

Junior 

journalists 

Senior 

journalists 

Assamese .... 

i 

2 

I 

2-0 

x-o 

Bengali .... 

6 

157 

31 

26-2 

5-2 

Gujarad .... 

17 

99 

13 

5-8 

0*8 

Hindi .... 

49 

309 

25 

63 

0-5 

Kannada .... 

13 

51 

6 

39 

0-5 

Malayalam 

20 

81 

19 

4-0 

09 

Marathi .... 

20 

HI 

7 

55 

0-4 

Oriya .... 

3 

14 

5 

4'7 

i -7 

Punjabi .... 

4 

IO 


2-5 

• • 

Sindhi .... 

3 

8 

• • 

2-7 

. • 

Tamil .... 

12 

ns 

6 

9-6 

05 

Telugu .... 

4 

59 

1 

14-7 

0-3 

Urdu .... 

37 

119 

21 

3'2 

o-6 

Total 

189 

1.135 

135 

6*0 

0-7 

English .... 

36 

684 

67 

19*0 

19 

Total 

*225 

1,819 

202 

8-1 

0-9 


* Excluding one Chinese language Daily published from Calcutta 
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490 . Monthly emoluments.—The average monthly emoluments (including 
allowances) paid per junior journalist varied considerably, and was generally 
higher in English papers than in Indian language papers. Details are set 
out in Table II. 


TABLE II 

Salaries of junior journalists (Indian language and English Dailies) 


Classified according to emoluments 


Average monthly salary paid by 
the newspaper 

Number of 
newspapers 

Number of 
junior journa lists 
thus employed 

dl 9 

Indian languages 

* 


Below Rs. 50 . 

4 

21 

Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 . 

71 

211 

Rs. 101 to Rs. 200 .... 

tV V1Q 

95 

593 

Rs. 201 to Rs. 350 . 

17 

290 

Over Rs. 350. 

2 

20 

Total 

189 

M 35 

English 



Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 . 

1 

4 

Rs fox to Rs. 200 .... 

9 

96 

Rs. 201 to Rs. 350 .... 

14 

277 

Rs. 351 to Rs. 500 .... 

8 

213 

Rs. 501 to Rs. 750 .... 

2 

62 

Over Rsi 750. 

2 

32 

Total 

36 

684 





It will be seen therefrom that the average emoluments of journalists em¬ 
ployed in newspapers in Indian languages generally fell within the ranges 
Rs. 50 — 100 , 101—200 and 201—350 the overall average being in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 150 . In English, however, we came across only a 
single paper in which the average monthly emoluments paid per journalist 
was below Rs. 100 and the number of those paying less than Rs. 200 on the 
average is also small. In most of the cases, average monthly emoluments 
fell within the range of Rs. 201—500 and the overall average was in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 350 . In the case of 2 editions of an English paper 
the average salary per journalist was as high as between Rs. 500 — 750 . 
Another important point that would be noticeable from the figures is that 
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it is those papers that paid their journalists better that were also employing 
more journalists on their staff. This is generally true, both of English 
and Indian language newspapers. 

491. Variations between languages.—These figures have been further 
classified for individual Indian languages and are shown in Table III (A and 
B). 


TABLE III-A 

Emoluments of junior journalists in Indian language daily newspapers 

Classified according to languages 


Language 

[i) Number erf' newspapers where average emoluments are; 

Rs. 

Below 

50/ 

Rs. 

51-100 

Rs. 

101-200 

Rs. 

201-350 

Rs. 

over 350 

Rs. 

Total 

Assamese .... 



I 



I 

Bengali .... 

1 

I 

2 

2 


6 

Gujarati .... 


. . 

13 

3 

I 

17 

Hindi. 


17 

29 

2 

I 

49 

Kannada .... 

1 

8 

4 

. . 


13 

Malayalam .... 


»3 

7 

. . 


20 

Marathi .... 


7 

10 

3 


20 

Oriya. 


2 

1 

. . 


3 

Punjabi .... 


I 

3 

. . 


4 

Sindhi .... 


2 

•. 

I 


3 

Tamil. 


4 

6 

2 


12 

Telugu .... 



2 

2 


4 

Urdu. 

2 

16 

17 

2 


37 

Total 

4 

71 

95 

17 

2 

189 


(2) Number of junior 

journalists employed in 


newspapers where average monthly emoluments are ; 

Language 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Below 

mm 

101-200 

201-350 

over 

Total 


50/- 




350/- 


Assamese .... 

m 


2 

, , 


2 

Bengali .... 


18 

40 

81 


157 

Gujarati .... 


,. 

66 

32 

1 

99 

Hindi ..... 


J 2 

200 

38 

19 

309 

Kannada .... 


21 

29 



51 

Malayalam 

.. 

45 

36 

. . 


81 

Marathi .... 


17 

54 

40 


III 

Oriya. 

.. 

8 

6 



14 

Punjabi .... 


I 

9 

. . 


10 

Sindhi . . - . 


2 


6 

,. 

8 

Tamil ..... 

. . 

12 

62 

41 


H 5 

Telugu .... 



20 

39 


59 

Urdu .... 

2 

35 

69 

13 


119 

Total 

21 

211 

593 

290 

20 

1135 
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TABLE III-B 

Salaries of senior journalists in Indian languages daily newspapers 
Classified accordingly to languages 


Language 

Totol 
No. of 
news¬ 
papers 

(1) Number of newspapers where average emoluments are 

Rs. 

50-100 

Rs. 

101-200 

Rs. 

201-350 

Rs. 

351-500 

Rs. 

501-750 

Total 

Assamese 

1 


1 




I 

Bengali . 

6 

2 

1 

I 

2 


6 

Gujarati . 

17 

i 

2 

3 

3 


9 

Hindi 

49 

3 

7 

5 



15 

Kannada 

13 

1 

2 

3 



6 

Malayalam 

20 

2 

6 

2 



10 

Marathi 

20 


4 

1 

I 


6 

Oriya 

3 


3 




3 

Punjabi 

4 







Sindhi 

3 







Tamil 

12 

1 

2 

1 


2 

6 

Telugu . 

4 




I 


I 

Urdu 

37 

4 

5 

4 



13 

Total 

189* 

14 

33 

20 

7 

2 

1 * 

i * 


♦Out of 189 papers, only 76 employ senior journalists. 


(2) . Number of senior joumalistsj employed in 
newspapers where average monthly emoluments 
are ; 


Language 

Rs. 

50-100 

Rs. 

101-200 

Rs. 

201-350 

Rs. 

351-500 

Rs. 

501-750 

Total 

Assamese .... 


1 




I 

Bengali .... 

11 

3 

6 

II 


31 

Gujarati .... 

1 

2 

3 

7 


i 3 

Hindi . . . 

3 

15 

7 



25 

Kannada .... 

1 

2 

3 



6 

Malayalam .... 

'4 

11 

4 



19 

Marathi .... 


5 

1 

1 


5 

Oriya .... 

., 

5 




7 

Punjabi | ... 







Sindhi .... 







Tamilj .... 

1 

2 

1 


2 

6 

TeluguJ .... 

.. 



1 


I 

Urdu .... 

6 

10 

5 



21 

Total 

27 

_ 

56 

30 

20 

2 

135 


It would appear from the above table that the majority of junior 
journalists in Bengali and Telugu newspapers are employed on papers 
where the monthly emoluments fell within the highest range, namely 
Rs. 201 - 350 . (The Sindhi papers have shown no senior journalists in their 
returns and some of the journalists drawing higher salaries may belong to 
this category.) In the case of Gujarati, Marathi and Tamil newspapers 
also, 30 to 40 per cent of the junior journalists work on papers where the 
monthly emoluments fell within this range. On the other hand a very 
large proportion of those employed on Kannada, Malayalam and Oriya 
newspapers serve on papers paying average emoluments in the range 
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Rs. 51-100. Further even in the case of individual languages, the number 
of journalists employed per paper tended to increase sharply with the 
rise in the average emoluments paid to journalists .by the paper. In other 
words, a paper paying higher average salaries to its journalists than an¬ 
other paper, also employed more journalists. 


492 . Variations with circulation. —It was apparent from a preliminary exa¬ 
mination of the figures that there were considerable differences in the emolu¬ 
ments paid between papers of large and small circulation. Instead of dis¬ 
missing this as normal, we would like to emphasise that as far as the indi¬ 
vidual journalist is concerned, his work-load is the same in either case and 
there can be no justification for paying him less solely on grounds of small 
circulation. Details regarding total and average number of junior and 
senior journalists employed per paper in Indian languages and English are 
shown in Table IV classified according to circulation of the newspapers. 

TABLE IV 

Number of junior and senior journalists employed in daily Newspapers 


Classified according to circulation 




Circulation 




Up to 1 
5,000 

1 

5,000 

to 

15,000 

| 

15,000 

to 

35,000 

Over 

35,0000 

Total 

Newspapers in Indian 
languages 

No. of newspapers 

j 

96 

1 

65 

20 

8 

189 

No. of junior journalists 

325 

433 

187 

190 

I.I 35 

No. of senior journalsits 

32 

63 

21 

19 

135 

Average number of junior • 
journalists per paper 

3-4 

65 

10*4 

23-8 


Average number of senior 
journalists per paper 

0-3 

3 0 

1*2 

2.4 


Newspapers in English 

No. of newspapers 

10 

14 

5 

7 

36 

No. of junior journalists 

58 

254 

86 

286 

684 

No. of senior journalists 

5 

21 

6 

35 

67 

Average number of junior 
journalists per paper 

5-8 

18 • 1 

17*3 

4°'9 


Average number of senior 
journalists per paper 

0-5 

i ’5 

1*0 

5-0 
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Both in the case of English and Indian language papers, the average 
number of journalists employed per paper increased with the rise in the 
circulation of newspapers. Further, in each circulation group, the English 
newspapers employed on the average nearly twice as many journalists 
as the Indian language papers. 

493. Effect of circulation and language.—Detailed breakdown of the 
figures separately for the Indian language newspapers and for the two cate¬ 
gories of employees is given in Table V. (A & B). 


TABLE V-A 

Junior Journalists—Inman Language Daily Papers 
Classified according to circulation 



Circulation 



Up to 
5,000 

5,000 

to 

15*000 

15.000 

to 

35,000 

Over 

35,000 

Total 

No. of newspapers where 
emoluments are 






Below Rs. 50 

3 

1 



4 







Rs. 50—100 .... 

55 

15 

1 

.. 

7 i 

Rs. 101—200 

38 

41 

14 

2 

95 

Rs. 201—350 


7 

4 

6 

17 

Over 350 .... 


1 

1 


2 

Toal . 

96 

65 

20 

8 

189 

Number of junior journalists 
employed on papers where 
emoluments are ; 

Below Rs. 50 

3 

is 



21 

Rs. 50—too .... 

145 

63 

3 

•• 

211 

Rs. 101—200 

177 

270 

122 

24 

593 

Rs. 201—350 


81 

43 

166 

290 

Over Rs. 350 


1 

19 


20 

Total 

325 

433 

187 

190 

M 35 




1 



Note. —Figures in respect of papers which have not reported “ net paid circulation ” 
have been included in circulation *' upto 5 , 000 ”. 
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TABLE V—B 

Senior Journalists in Indian Langaugage Daily newspapers 
Classified according to circulation 

Circulation 



1 

Upto 

5,000' 

5,000 

to 

15,000 

15,000 

to 

35,000 

Over 

35,000 

Total 

Total number of newspapers . 

i 

; 96 

65 

20 

8 

189 

No. of newspapers where 
average emoluments are 






Rs. 50—100 

9 

5 



14 

Rs. 101—200 

13 

l6 

3 

I 

33 

Rs. 201—350 

4 

IO 

5 

I 

20 

Rs. 351—500 


2 

3 

2 

7 

Rs. 501—750 

: 

• •• 1 



2 

2 






■76 

No. of senior journalists 
employed on papers where 
emoluments are 

Rs. 50—100. 

9 j 

18 



27 

Rs. 101—200 

18 

28 

7 

3 

56 

Rs. 201—350 

4 

13 

7 

6 

30 

Rs. 351—600 


4 

7 s 

9 

20 

Rs. 501—750 




2 

2 

Total 

31 

63 

i 

21 

20 

135 


Note.—F igures in respect of papers which have not reported net paid circulation 
have been included in circulation “ upto 5,000”. 


It will be noticed that generally the monthly emoluments of the journa¬ 
lists employed in the papers with small circulation was low, and as the 
circulation of papers increases, the salary paid to journalists employed there¬ 
in also increases. In papers where circulation did not exceed 5 , 000 , there 
was practically no paper paying salaries in the highest range, namely, 
Rs. 201 — 350 . The proportion of newspapers paying a salary within this 
range, however, increases, generally as the circulation of the papers became 
larger. For the group of papers whose circulation was over 35 , 000 , about 
95 per cent, of the journalists employed therein received salary .which fell 
within this range, viz. Rs. 201 — 350 . (Vide Table V-A) 

494 . In Table VI (A & B) a similar analysis has been made, according 
to circulation, of newspapers in English, the number of journalists employed 
therein, and the salary paid to journalists in each case. 

■» n mr.rr o n 
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TABLE VI—A 

Junior Journalists in English Daily newspapers 

Classified according to circulation 



Circulation 



Upto 

5,000 

5,000 

to 

15,000 

15,000 

to 

35,000 

Over 

35,000 

Total 

No. of newspapers where 
average emoluments are : 






Rs. 50- 100 

I 


• • 

• • 

I 

Rs. ioi —200 * 

4 

4 

• • 

1 

9 

Rs. 201—350 

3 

r 6 

2 

3 

14 

Rs. 351 — 500 

2 

4 

I 

1 

8 

Rs. 501—750 

•• 


I 

I 

2 

Over Rs. 750 



I 

1 

2 

Total 







10 


5 

7 

36 

No. of junior journalists 
employed on papers where 
emoluments are : 






Rs. 50 — 100 

4 




4 

Rs. 101—200 

21 

35 


40 

96 

Rs. 201 — 350 

9 

98 

33 

137 

277 

Rs. 351—500 

24 

121 

26 

42 

213 

Rs. 501 — 750 



12 

50 

62 

Over Rs. 750 


' 

15 

17 

32 

Total 

' 58 

254 

86 

, 

286 

684 


1 

i 

1 


Note. —Figures in respect of papers which have not reported “ net paid circulation” 
havt been included in circulation “ upto 5,000 ” 








TABLE VI-B 

Senior Journalists in English Daily newspapers 

Classified according to circulation 



Circulation 


i 

' 

Upto 

5,000 

5,000 

to 

15,000 

15,000 

to 

35,000 

Over 

35,000 

Total 

Total No. of newspapers 

10 

14 

5 

7 

36* 

No. of newspapers where 
average emoluments are — 






Rs. 101—200 

2 

i 

•• 

•• 

3 

Rs. 201—350 


2 

•• 


2 

Rs. 351—500 


LkX 

4 

•• 

X 

5 

Rs. 501—750 

I 

p 

1 

I 

6 

Over Rs. 750 

I 

2 

3 

5 

II 






27* 



1 





* Out of 36 papers only 27 papers employ senior joumislist*. 



Upto 

5,000 

5,000 

to 

15,000 

15,000 

to 

35,000 

Over 

35,000 

Total 

No. of senior journalists employed 
on papers where emoluments 
are — 

Rs. 101—200 

2 

2 



4 

Rs. 201—350 


3 


’ 

1 

3 

Rs. 351—500 

•• 

6 

• • 

8 

14 

Rs. 501—750 

2 

6 

2 

4 

14 

Over Rs. 750 

1 

4 

4 

23 

32 

Total 

5 

21 

6 

35 

67 








Note.—P apers which have not reported “net paid circulation ” have been included m 
circulation “ upto 5,000 
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The table brings out another special aspect of employment in English 
newspapers. In contrast to the trend noticed in the case of the Indian 
language newspapers, here, even in papers in the lowest circulation group, 
a very high proportion of journalists employed therein are reported as draw¬ 
ing salary between Rs. 351 and 500 * In the next and subsequent circulation 
groups, the proportion of journalists drawing a salary within the above 
range, showed actually a decline rather than an increase, due perhaps to the 
fact that people in the higher salary groups in English newspapers are given 
designations indicating a certain degree of executive responsibility and 
have therefore been excluded from these tables. 

495 . Variations with location. —In succeeding tables VII, VIII (A & B) 
and IX (A & B) the differences in number and salaries of journalists em¬ 
ployed in daily newspapers have been studied according to the centre from 
which they are published, i.e. the four metropolitian centres, other capitals 
of Part A, B and C States and other towns of more and less than one lakh 
of population. 


TABLE VII 

Number of Journalists empi.oved in Indian language and English Daily 

newspapers 


Classified according to circulation 



Newspapers in Indian 
languages 

J Newspapers in English 

Place of publication 

No. of 
news¬ 
papers 

No. of 
junior 
journa¬ 
lists 

No. of 
Senior 
journa¬ 
lists 

No. of 
news¬ 
papers 

No. of : 
junior 
journa¬ 
lists 

No. of 
senior 
jouna- 
lists 








x. Delhi .... 

9 

89 

3 

6 

146 ; 

7 

2. Bombay .... 

17 

no 

9 1 

5 

138 

12 

3. Madras .... 

9 

116 

7 

4 

139 

10 

4. Calcutta .... 

18 

218 

45 

4 

98 

18 


53 

533 

64 

19 

521 

47 

5. Other capitals of Part “ A ” 
States .... 

18 

107 

17 

6 

1 

74 

10 

6. Capitals of Part “ B ” States 

26 

125 

II 

2 

18 

1 

7. Capitals of Part “ C ” States 

8 

10 





8. Other towns of population 
of 1,00,000 and over 

64 

3°3 

30- 

* A 

42 

4 

9. Other towns of population 
' less than'1,00,0O0 ' 

'20 

'57 

13 

5 

29 

! 5 

Total . 

189 

Li35 

135 

36 

684 

67 
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it will be seen from table VII that of the working journalists about whom 
figures are available, half of those working in Indian language papers and 
more than three-fourths of those employed in English papers are employed 
by the metropolitan papers. The number of journalists employed per paper 
is very small in the “district papers”, among which must be counted the 
papers published at the capitals of Part “C” States, except of course Delhi. 

496 . Similarly, the breakdown, according to salary in relation to place 
of publication, Table VIII (A & B) shows that the higher salaries are paid 
mainly in the four metropolitan centres. 


TABLE VIII-A 

Junior Journalists in Indian language Daily newspapers 
Classified according to location 


1 



Place of publication 





Delhi 

Bombay N 

Madras w 

Calcutta 

4 A ’ States <-» 

‘ B ’ States =* 

7 

to 

<L> 

B 

t/> 

U 

1,00,000 & 00 
over 

i 

8 

O 

8„ 

10 

Total 

No. of newspapers where 
average emoluments are — 

Below Rs. 50 . 


1 


I 

I 



1 


4 

Rs. 50—100 .... 

I 

4 

2 

4 

5 

13 

6 

24 

12 

71 

Rs. 101—200 .... 

3 

- 4 

4 

II 

12 

13 

2 

38 

8 

9.4 

Rs. 201—350 .... 

4 

7 

3 

2 




1 


17 

Over Rs. 350 .... 

I 

I 








2 

Total 

9 

17 

9 

18 

is 

26 

8 

64 

20 

1S9 

No. of junior journalists employed 
on papers where emoluments 
are — 

Below Rs. 50 . 


I 


18 

I 



1 


21 

Rs. 50—100 .... 

I 

10 

6 

25 

19 

47 

8 

62 

33 

211 

Rs. 101—200 .... 

18 

20 

44 

94 

87 

78 

2 

226 

24 

593 

Rs. 201—350 .... 

5 i 

78 

66 

81 




14 


290 

Over Rs. 350 .... 

19 

I 

•• 







20 

Total 

89 jno 

1 

Il6 

218 

107 

! 

125 

10 303 

1 

57 

1135 
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TABLE VIII-B 


Senior Journalists in Indian language Daily newspapaers 


Classified according to location 





Place of publication 





Delhi M 

Bombay 

Madras w 

Calcutta 

* A’ States 

* B ’ States o' 

* C ’ States -a 

1,00,000 & 
over 00 

9 

c 

cS 

x: 

4-1 

1/ 

t/3 

V 

10 

Total 

Total No. of Newspapers 

No. of newspapers where 
average emoluments are — 

9 

17 

9 

18 

18 

26 

8 

64 

20 

189 

Rs. 50—IOO .... 


. • 

. . 

4 

3 

2 

. . 

2 

3 

14 

Rs. 101—200 .... 



2 

3 

5 

6 


II 

4 

33 

Rs. 201 — 35 ° • 

2 

2 

2 

I 

4 

I 


7 

I 

20 

Rs. 351—500 .... 

Rs. 501—750 .... 


2 

I 

2 


I 


I 


7 



2 




. . 



2 

Over Rs. 750 .... 

No. of senior journalists em¬ 
ployed on papers where 
emoluments are — 











Rs. 50- 100 .... 




13 

5 

2 

• • 

2 

5 

27 

Rs. 101- 200 .... 


4 

2 

15 

8 

7 

•• 

13 

7 

56 

Rs. 201— 350 .... 

3 

2 

2 

6 

4 

I 


II 

I 

30 

Rs. 351—500 .... 


3 

I 

tl 


I 


4 


20 

Rs. 501—750 .... 



2 







2 

Over Rs. 750 .... 




• 







Total 

3 

9 

7 

45 

17 

II 


30 

13 

135 
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The smaller capitals and towns have no journalists in the salary (Rs. 201 
250 ) whereas in the metropolitan centres, this accounts for a substantial 
proportion of the total number of journalists. 

497 . Tabic IX (A & B) of the corresponding figures for English papers, 
shows that the salaries paid to working journalists are generally higher in 
the case of English papers, in towns of all sizes. 


TABLE IX—A 

Junior Journalists in English papers 
Classified according to location■ 



Place of publication 



Delhi M 

Bombay M 

3 

v> 

a 

u 

Calcutta ^ 

5 

C/7 

O 

c3 

H 

< 

6 

c n 

V 

4 -) 

00 

CQ 

7 

c n 

U 

c5 

b 

1,00,000 & 
above 00 

Less than 'o 
1,00,000 

10 

Total 

No. of newspapers where aver¬ 
age emoluments are — 











Rs. 50—ioo 









I 

I 

Rs. IOI—200 



I 

I 

4 

I 


2 


9 

Rs. 201 — 350 


2 

2 

2 

2 

I 


2 

3 

14 

Rs. 351 — 500 

5 

2 

I 






. . 

8 

Rs. 501 — 750 


I 







I 

2 

Over Rs. 750 

I 



I 






2 

Total 

6 

5 

4 

4 

6 

2 


4 

5 

36 

No. of junior journalists 
employed, on papers where 
emoluments are — 











Rs. 50 — 100 









4 

4 

Rs. 101 — 200 



14 

40 

35 

2 


5 


96 

Rs. 201 — 350 


32 

99 

41 

39 

16 


37 

13 

277 

Rs. 351—500 

131 

56 

26 







213 

Rs. 501 — 750 


50 







12 

62 

Over Rs. 750 

15 



17 






32 

Total 

146 

138 

139 

98 

74 

18 

.. 1 42 

26 

684 
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TABAL IX—B 

Senior Journalists in English papers 
Classified according to location. 


Plnce of publication 


2 ! 3 


4 5 ■ 

! tZ : < 


7 j 8 
; Us 


io 

Total 



Delhi 

j co 
'JO 

16 
! 0 

jtt 

Madras 

Calcutt 

'co 

1 

;< 

;CO 

r 

C/5 

ju • 

1,00,00 

over 

:« 8 

1 1/5 W 

13 

1 

i 

.1 

Total No. of newspapers 

i 6 

i 5 

4 

1 

4 

6 

1 2 

1 

! •• 

4 

5 

! 36 

No. of newspapers where 
average emoluments are — 

Rs. 101—200 

i 

L 

1 

i 

i ■■ 

1 

I 

! • • 


1 

I 

3 

Rs. 201—350 

I 

Lj 

1 


j I 


• • 



i 2 

Rs. 351—500 

1 •• 

i 


' I 

K& 

! I 

I 

. . 

1 

I 

5 

R§. 501—750 


3 

I I 


I 



1 


, 6 

Over Rs. 750 

3 

2 

2 j 

2 

I 


. . j 


I 

n 

No. of senior journalists em¬ 
ployed on papers where 
emoluments are — 

Rs. 101—200 


* * i 



2 



1 

I 

4 

Rs. 201—350 

2 



.. ! 

I 


. . 

,. 

. • 

3 

Rs. 351—500 


" i 

:: i.. jq| 

8 

2 

I 

• • 

1 

2 

j 

14 

Rs. 501—750 . . . j 


6 

4 

.. | 

2 



2 

1 

14 

Over Rs. 750 . ] 

5 

6 ! 

6 ! 

10 

3 

1 

i 

"I 


2 

32 

Total 

' i 
7 ■ 

1 

12 ! 

i 

10 , 

18 

IO 1 

1 

1 | 

.. j 

4 ! 

1 

5 j 

67 


(The apparent anomaly of high salaries paid by a paper in a small town of 
less than one lakh population is because of the Tribune being located in 
Ambala rather than in, say, Jullundur). 


498 . Summary. —The information may be summarised as follows:— 

1 . Total.—There arc over 2,000 journalists employed whole-time in 

daily newspapers: one-third of them work for English papers 
and two-thirds for all Indian language papers put together. 

2 . Language.—The average English paper employs more than twice as 

many senior jourhalists and 3 times as many junior journalists 
as the average Indian language paper. Individual employees 
are also paid much more in English papers than in Indian 
language papers; minimum and average emoluments are both 
higher in the English papers. 
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3. Location.—The metropolitan papers are providing employment for 
roughly half the number of those working for Indian language 
newspapers and about 80 per cent, of those working for English 
papers, (or 60 per cent, of all journalists), though the number 
of such metropolitan papers is only 20 per cent, of the total. 
The average metropolitan paper thus employs six times as many 
journalists as the average provincial or district paper. Emolu¬ 
ments are also higher in metropolitan papers, both in respect 
of minimum and average. 

•i. Size.—The average large circulation papers (over 35,000) employ, 
in the case of Indian languages, six times as many journalists 
as the smaller ones, and even in the case of English, five times 
as many as the smaller ones. Emoluments are higher in the 
large papers, both in respect of minimum and average. 

499. Working days per week. —In all, 205 daily newspapers furnished in¬ 
formation regarding the number of working days per week for the journalists 
(viz., the news editors, sub-editors and full-time home correspondents) em¬ 
ployed by them. All of them, except four, reported journalists’ working week 
as six working days followed by a paid holiday and a full night’s rest. Three 
Urdu papers reported that their journalists are kept employed all the seven 
days in a week with a full night’s rest, while one Marathi paper prescribed six 
working days and unpaid holiday with full night rest. Two of the three 
Urdu papers referred to above were of small circulation and one of medium 
circulation. Two were located at Calcutta and one at Delhi. 

500 Working hours pefSay.—On the whole 207 daily newspapers supplied 
particulars regarding hours of work of their journalists in day shift. Of 
these, 174 were in Indian languages, 32 in English and one in Chinese. 
About 43 per cent, of the reporting newspapers stated that the journalists 
employed therein worked between 7 and 8 hours a day, 41 per cent, stated 
that the journalists worked between 8 and 7 hours a day, 12 per cent re¬ 
ported the number of working hours to be between 5 and 6 hours a day 
and 4 per cent reported not more than 5 hours a day. The over-all average 
for journalists in all newspapers would thus appear to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 7 hours per day. 

501. Variations with language. —The position of reporting newspapers in 
Individual languages is given in Table X below. 
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TABLE X 


Language 

Number 

of 

reporting 

newspapers 

Not more 
than 6 
hours 

Between 

6 and 7 
hours 

Between 

7 and 8 
hours 

Bengali 

• 

* 

. 

6 

, . 

5 

I 

Gujarati 




14 

. . 

7 

7 

Hindi . . 




45 

10 

20 

15 

Kannada . 




10 

3 

2 

5 

Malayalam . 




18 

I 

3 

14 

Marathi 


• 


19 

2 

9 

8 

Oriya 




I 

I 

• • 

•• 

Punjabi 




3 

I 

• • 

2 

Sindhi 




3 

.. 

I 

2 

Tamil . . 




12 

3 

3 

6 

Telugu . 




4 

I 


3 

Urdu 




39 

IO 

14 

15 

English- 




32 

4 

17 

11 

Chinese 




I 


• • 

1 

National (All India) . 

• 

• 


207 

36 

si 

90 


It will be seen from the above table that the number of working hours of 
journalists in majority of the newspapers was between 6 and 7 in Bengali, 
Marathi and English and between 7 and 8 hours in Gujarati, Kannada, Mala- 
yalam, Punjabi, Sindhi, Tamil and Telugu. In Hindi, 24 per cent of the news¬ 
papers kept their journalists employed not more than 6 hours per day, 43 
per cent between 6 and 7 hours and 33 per cent between 7 and 8 hours. 
The corresponding percentages for Urdu papers were 21 , 38 and 41 res¬ 
pectively. 
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502 . Variations with circulation. —Table XI will show similar distribution 
of the reporting newspapers in English and Indian languages, according to 
size of circulation and working hours of journalists employed:— 

TABLE XI 


Circulation 

Language 

Number of 

Number of papers where 
working hours of journalists are : 

reporting 

newspapers 

Not more 
than 6 
hours 

Between 

6 and 7 
hours 

Between 

7 and 8 
hours 





No. 

No. 

Up to 5 , 000 . . 

Indian lang. • 

90 

20 

25 

45 


English 


I 

4 

4 

5,000 to 15,000 

Indian lang. . 


im 

28 

20 


English 



8 

3 

15,000 to 35,000 

Indian lang. . 


WM 

6 

10 


English 


.mm 

2 

I 

Over 35,000 

Indian lang. • 

8 


5 

3 


English 

6 


5 

3 


It will be seen from the above table that only in the case of some low cir¬ 
culation papers the working period of the journalists was reported as less 
than six hours a day. Within each circulation group, such papers were pro¬ 
portionately fewer among the English papers than among Indian language 
papers. On the other hand a smaller proportion of English newspapers kept 
their journalists engaged more than seven hours a day as compared with 
the Indian language papers. 







503. Variations with location. —Table XII gives an indication of the dis¬ 
tribution of English and Indian language papers at different places accord- 
ding to working hours of journalists employed:— 

TABLE XII 


Place of publication 

Language. 

Number 

of 

reporting 

newspapers 

Number of papers where 
working hours of journalists are— 

not more 
than 6 
hours 

not more 
than 7 
hours 

not more 
than 8 
hours 

Delhi 

Indian lang. 


9 

I 

3 

5 


English 


-5 

•• 

I 

4 

Bombay . 

Indian lang. 


15 

3 

10 



English 

. 

5 

•• 

3 

2 

Madras 

Indian lang. 


8 


3 

5 


English 

. 


•• 

I 

3 

Calcutta . 

Indian lang. 


15 

3 

9 

3 


English 


3 

•• 

3 

*• 

Other Capitals of Part 

Indian lang. 


16 

2 

IX 

3 

‘A’ States. 

English 


6 

3 

3 

•• 

Capitals of Part ‘ B * 

Indian lang. 


26 

5 

8 

13 

States. 

English 


2 

X 

I 

• • 

Capitals of Part ' C ’ 

Indian lang. 


4 


I 

3 

States. 

English 


•• 


•• 

•• 

Other towns of popu- 

Indian lang. 


6i 

16 

16 

29 

lation r,oo,ooo and 

English 


3 


2 

I 

over. 







Other towns of popu- 

Indian lang. 


20 

2 

3 

15 

lation less than 

English 

• 

4 

.. 

3 

I 

x,oo,ooo. 








504. The figures suggest that it was mainly at Delhi and Madras that a 
large majority of newspapers, both in English and in Indian languages, 
reported working their journalists more than 7 hours a day. The majority 
of Indian newspapers published from the capitals of Part ‘C’ States and 
small towns with population less than 1,00,000 also kept their journalists 
engaged beyond 7 hours a day. In contrast, it will be noticeable that not 
even a single English newspaper published from Calcutta and the capitals 
of Part ‘A’ and Part ‘B’ States worked its journalists more than 7 hours a day. 






CHAPTER XU 


WORKING JOURNALISTS 
Section I—General 

505. “Working Journalist’’.—Clause (iv) of our terms of reference requires 
us to inquire into the method of recruitment, training, scales of remunera¬ 
tion, retirement benefits and other conditions of employment of working 
journalists, and settlement of disputes affecting them. For this purpose it 
has become necessary for us to have some clear idea as to what is exactly 
meant by the term “working journalist.” A working journalist clearly does 
not mean any person who works in connection with the production of a 
journal—be it a daily newspaper or a periodical. There are three types 
of workers in a newspaper office: 

(1) The press workers, i.e., those who are employed in connection with 
the composing and printing of a newspaper or a periodical; 

(2) The managerial staff employed in the establishment sections, 
advertisement sections, and circulation sections, and 

f3) The editorial staff working on a newspaper, comprising such cate¬ 
gories of workers as editors, leader-writers, sub-editors, 
reporters, correspondents etc. 

There can be little dispute that those falling under the first and the second 
categories cannot be regarded as working journalists. We consider that only 
those whose professed avocation and the principal means of livelihood is 
journalism should be regarded as working journalists. We have deliberately 
included the words “professed avocation" because we have come across cases 
where persons belonging to some other professions, such as law, medicine, 
education, have devoted part of their time to the supply of news to and 
writing articles for newspapers. It may be that in the case of some of them, 
particularly during the earlier years of their professional career, income 
arising from the contributions to the newspapers may be more than the 
income from the practice of their own profession. But it would not, on 
that account, be correct to classify them as working journalists, so long 
as their professed avocation is other than journalism. The managerial staff, 
administrative staff, staff engaged in printing and composing and allied pro¬ 
cesses, sales agents and advertising agents cannot come within this category, 
and only the staff employed in the editorial and reporting sections, includ¬ 
ing cartoonists and news photographers could, in our view, be regarded 
as working journalists. Moffusil correspondents, working on a retainer or 
lineage basis and free-lance journalists would come within this category, 
only if journalism is their main source of income. 

506. Proof-readers.—There has been some difference of opinion in the 
evidence given before us as to whether proof-readers could be regarded as 
working journalists. Proof-readers as a class cannot be regarded as working 
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journalists, for there are proof-readers even in presses doing job work. 
In several newspaper offices the proof reading department is attached to 
the managerial wing of the establishment instead of to the editorial side. 
The question therefore is whether the proof-readers employed in connection 
with the printing of a newspaper or a periodical should be regarded as 
working journalists. The term “proof-reader” is not understood in the same 
sense everywhere. It is true that proof-reading is merely a mechanical 
process, depending for its efficiency on the proof-reader’s knowledge of 
spelling, syntax, punctuation and grammar. On this account it has been 
said that they should not be regarded as falling within the category of 
“journalists”. On the other hand it has been pointed out that an efficient 
sub-editor has to have a knowledge of proof-reading, and that in some offices, 
proof readers are attached to the editorial sections of the paper. It has been 
stated further that some capable proof-readers eventually came to occupy 
the posts of sub-editors. It was also said that in some papers, apprentice- 
journalists were first appointed as proof-readers. Whether, in any particular 
case, a proof-reader should be regarded as a working journalist must depend 
upon the duties assigned to him and the purpose for which he has been em¬ 
ployed. If a person has been employed as a proof-reader only for the 
purpose of making him a more efficient sub-editor, then it is obvious that 
even while he is as a proof reader, he should be regarded as a working 
journalist. In all other instances, he would not be counted as a journalist 
but as a member of the press staff coming within the purview of the 
Factories Act. 

507 . Classification of employees.—We realise that the distinction between 
the managerial and the editorial staff becomes somewhat obscure in smaller 
newspapers where both editorial and managerial functions are performed 
by the same person. In such cases, we think that he should be entitled to 
be regarded as a working journalist. A person who would otherwise be a 
working journalist in the sense we have described above, should, however, 
be excluded from that category if his office involves responsibilities which 
are usually attributable to a proprietor. Where, however, the editorial side 
is controlled by the proprietor himself and there is no other employee under 
him, then he should be regarded as a working journalist in spite of his pro¬ 
prietorial interest. 


508 . There is a bewildering variety of designations employed in connection 
with staff doing different kinds of work in the newspaper office. On the 
managerial side, there are persbns who are in over-all charge known as 
managing director, general manager, managing editor; on the editorial side, 
we have the editor, editor-in-charge, joint editor, associate editor, assistant 
editor, news editor, chief sub-editor, night editor, literary editor, sports 
editor, commercial editor, sub-editor, foreign correspondent, special corres¬ 
pondent, reporters, revisers, cartoonists; on the business side, manager, 
advertisement manager, circulation manager, accountant, superintendents’ 
clerks and despatched; and on the works side, works manager, works super¬ 
intendent, press superintendent, foreman, proof-reader, katib, sangsaz etc 
Some kind of standardization of designations based on duties and respon¬ 
sibilities would be very necessary, if scales of pay have to be prescribed for 
each category. We do not in this report propose to go into the details of 
pay scales, as the Commission is neither a labour Commission nor a court of 
industrial arbitration. The proper scales of pay for each category of em¬ 
ployees must depend upon various circumstances, such as cost of living in 
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different parts of the country, the duties and responsibilities of each category 
of employees, the capacity of the various units of the industry to bear the 
financial burden, etc. All these will require a detailed and to some extent 
local investigation, and according to the proposals we are making later in 
this chapter for the application of the Industrial Disputes Act to working 
journalists, these points will have to be gone into, if and when necessity 
arises, according to the machinery set up under that Act or any other 
legislation that may take its place. The point that we are emphasising here 
is that there is necessity for some kind of standardization based on the duties 
and responsibilities of each category of employees. This classification would 
have meaning only in respect of bigger papers because in smaller papers, 
the duties appertaining to employees of different classes mentioned above 
may be combined in one and the same person. 

509 . By and large it may be said that the status and role of working 
journalists have undergone change in many directions. In former years most 
of the Indian Press, had only one objective in view and that was the 
political emancipation of the country. Most of the journalists of that era were 
actuated by fervent patriotism, a feeling that they had a mission to perform 
and a message to convey. They were prepared to undergo sacrifices for the 
cause. These sacrifices entailed loss of personal liberty in some cases, and 
financial loss in the case of a very large number. Political independence 
having been achieved, the emphasis has shifted. Newspapers are no longer 
run as a mission but have become mainly commercial ventures. The ex¬ 
pansion of the newspapers as business units in many cases under the control 
of non-journalists, has tended to accentuate the situation. The journalists 
have, to some extent, ceased to assert their individuality and the high prin¬ 
ciples which should govern their conduct have been subordinated to the 
exigencies of the situation. The accent on the commercial aspect of news¬ 
papers has tended to attract to the profession persons who may not have 
the same intellectual equipment and the moral stature as journalists of 
former days. We have come across instances of journalists, who have served 
even as editors on papers of different political persuasions, regardless of 
what their own personal convictions might be, provided only that proprietors 
were prepared to pay an attractive remuneration for their services. We 
have also come across journalists who have acted with considerable sense 
of irresponsibility. News has been reported without the correspondent 
taking the slightest trouble to verify its correctness. One paper published 
news from its Delhi correspondent that Mr. Chester Bowles attended a secret 
conference of high ranking Indian military officers in the Cinema Hall of 
the Stadium Cinema and that Mr. Bowles gave advice on the modernisation 
of the Indian Army—when the fact was that Mr. Bowles and others attend¬ 
ed a cinema show where secret matters of high military policy could not 
possibly have been discussed. There have been journalists serving on res¬ 
ponsible papers who have knowingly published incorrect reports. Although 
the incorrectness was brought to their notice, they published it because they 
considered that the report was too sensational to be omitted. Other journa¬ 
lists have tended to submerge their individuality and have been content to 
play second fiddle to the proprietors and the managers. There have been 
others who have had no compunction in publishing obscene and frivolous 
matter because it pays to cater to the low taste among the people and thus 
makes popular in one case a journal, which admittedly contains 40 per cent, 
of vulgar matter, so long as they keep themselves within the law. Some 
other journalists admitted before us that some of their contributions were 
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in bad taste and they said that they were sorry they had given publicity to 
such matter. We have been told of reporters who have sometimes asked 
questions at Press Conferences at the instance of foreign Embassies. All this 
seems to indicate that moral and intellectual leadership which used to be 
associated with journalists of former days, is not being maintained at the 
same level particularly after the attainment of independence. This has been 
partly due to the fact that owing to the rapid expansion of the newspapers, 
wherever such expansion has taken place, the calibre of persons attracted 
to this profession has not been of the same high standard as in the past 
although there is growing social awareness among them. We have been told 
that in one case a typist of 3 years standing was accredited as special corres¬ 
pondent of a well-established newspaper. In other cases persons who had 
nothing to do with journalism in the past have become correspondents of 
newspapers merely because it enables them to obtain admission to the 
Press Gallery of Parliament. The aim and outlook of the employees them¬ 
selves has undergone a radical change. Consequently the status of journalists 
and the esteem in which they used to be held has not been maintained 
at the same level which it had attained during pre-independence days. 


510. The deterioration in the status and role of journalists may have been 
partly due to certain lowering in the standards of their working conditions. 
The war years had brought about considerable prosperity in the fortunes 
of the newspaper industry. There were also large-scale demands from Gov¬ 
ernment publicity organisations and the Defence Services for qualified 
journalists. As a consequence, there was some improvement in the working 
conditions of journalists. But after the war these conditions have not 
continued. We have heard of numerous instances where increments have 
not been paid, where the dearness allowance has not been sufficient to 
neutralise the rise in the cost of living, and where, owing to the insufficient 
number of employees, the workload has increased. It is true that the salary 
scales offered in 1952 have been higher than those offered in 1939. But 
the real wages of the working journalists have actually gone down as the 
rise in the wages has not been commensurate with the rise in the cost of 
living. To some extent this has been attributed to the tendency of large 
concerns, who instead of ploughing back profits in the existing units in 
the industry, and utilising them to unprove the conditions of journalists, have 
diverted the profits for the purpose of starting new units at different centres. 
These ventures at best made no profits and some times were highly specula- 
tive. It is true that in individual cases there has been improvement in the 
conditions of service particularly in the matter of emoluments. But quite 
often this improvement is noticeable only in the higher and more senior 
posts, and has only served to emphasise the disparity in the maximum and 
the minimum salaries. An analysis of the emoluments of working journalists 
has been given in Chapter XI. 


511. But the most widespread complaint that we have received is in the 
matter of insecurity of the tenure. Such a feeling exists both among the 
highly paid journalists some of whom perhaps feel that they have sold away 
all their rights when they took up their appointments, and among the lower 
rungs of the ladder, where recruitment has been haphazard. Numerous 
instances have been brought to our notice where the services of the em¬ 
ployees have been terminated either with no notice or with inadequate 
”°^ e ' 4116 Resent state of organisation of employees, it is an unequal- 

battle between the proprietors on the one hand and the working journalists 
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on the other. We have been told at one centre that owing to the present 
state of unemployment if one journalist is dismissed, 10 others are waiting 
io fill the vacancy. The editor explained the point by saying that the few 
.holding the jobs had no additional qualifications beyond those possessed by - 
the hundreds who were unemployed. At another centre, we were told 
that the journalists were unwilling to form themselves into unions and 
demand amelioration in the conditions of their service because they were 
afraid that such a demand would afford a pretext to the proprietors of the 
papers to dispense with their services. This state of affairs must inevitably 
lead to demoralisation and lowering of the professional standards among 
the working journalists. 

512. It. is essential to realise in this connection that the work of a journa¬ 
list demands a high degree of general education and some kind of specialised 
training. Newspapers are a vital instrument for the education of the masses 
and it is their business to protect the rights of the people, to reflect and guide - 
public opinion and to criticise the wrong done by any individual or organiza¬ 
tion, however high-placed. They thus form an essential adjunct to demo¬ 
cracy. The profession must, therefore, be manned by men of high intellec¬ 
tual and moral qualities. The journalists are in a sense creative artists 
and the publie, rightly or wrongly, expect from them a general omniscience 
and a capacity to express opinion on any topic that may arise under the 
sun. Apart from the nature of their work the conditions under which that 
work is to be performed, are peculiar to this profession. Journalists have 
to work at very high pressure and as most of the papers come out in the 
morning, the journalists are required to work late in the night and round the 
clock. The edition must go to press by a particular time and all the news 
that breaks before that hour has got to find its place in that edition. 
Journalism thus becomes a highly specialised job and to handle it adequately 
a person should be well-read, have the ability to size up a situation and to 
arrive quickly at the correct conclusion, and have the capacity to stand 
the stress and strain of the work involved. His work cannot be measured, 
as in other industries, by the quantity of the output, for the quality of work 
is an essential element in measuring the capacity of the journalists. Moreover, 
insecurity of tenure is a peculiar feature of this profession. This is not to say 
that no insecurity exists in other professions but circumstances may arise in 
connection with profession of journalism which may lead to unemployment in 
this profession. Which would not necessarily have that result in other profes¬ 
sions. Their security depends to some extent on the whims and caprices of 
the proprietors. We have come across cases where a change in the ownership 
of the paper or a change in the editorial policy of the paper has resulted 
in considerable change of the editorial staff. In the case of other industries 
a change in the proprietorship does not normally entail a change in the 
staff. But as the essential purpose of a newspaper is not only to give news 
but to educate and guide public opinion, a change in the proprietorship or 
in the editorial policy of the paper may result and in some cases has resulted 
.in a wholesale change of the staff on the editorial side. These circumstances, 
which are peculiar to journalism must be borne in mind in framing any 
scheme for improvement of the conditions of working journalists. 

SECTION II—RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING 

513. Recruitment—"We have been unable to find evidence of any well- 
■defined system of recruitment to the editorial staff of the newspapers. In 

18 JSI. of X & B. 
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most cases the recruitment is made in haphazard fashion. Very often, even 
the departmental heads are not consulted in making appointments. Save 
in the case of a few well-established papers, no regular register is kept of 
the applicants for posts nor is there a Selection Committee appointed for 
selecting candidates. The appointments are often made on considerations 
other than merit. We have heard frequent eomplaints of appointments being 
made either because the person appointed happens to be a relative or a 
friend of the proprietor or of the heads of different sections in a newspaper 
office, or because of political considerations or even because tlhe appointing, 
authority thinks that making a certain appointments might result in an 
indirect benefit to the paper. We have heard of a case where the son and 
the son-in-law of a joint editor were said to have been appointed not strictly 
on consideration of merit. In another case the proprietor’s younger brother 
was appointed as editor of the paper though he actually did not edit the 
paper and was merely a student still in college; even so he drew the salary 
as an editor. On another paper, which is a proprietorial concern, a very 
large number of the members of the staff belong to the family of the pro¬ 
prietors. In the case of another paper several relatives of the pro¬ 
prietor, including even ladies, are borne on the staff of the paper and receive’ 
their emoluments as such. At another place the appointments were often 
made not only on the basis of family relationship but also on parochial 
and regional considerations. In proprietorial concerns, the tendency to 
appoint relatives of the proprietor to responsible posts on the managerial 
side even though they may not have proper qualifications, is understand¬ 
able though not defensible. But where such appointments are made 
also to posts on the editorial side, particularly noticeable where the 
proprietor is also the editor, the practice is reprehensible as it is bound 
to lead to a lowering in the standards of journalism. Even in non-proprie- 
torial concerns the tendency is noticeable to appoint relatives of the manag¬ 
ing editor to posts on the editorial and on the administrative side. We have 
also come across instances where appointments have been made of persons 
who were related to the political personalities of the laird. We have also 
been told of a case where the appointments have been made on the recom¬ 
mendations of a person holding an important position in a political organi¬ 
sation of the State. It is true that in some cases the persons appointed have 
justified the choice by the manner in which they have made a success of the 
assignments given to them. But there can be.no gainsaying that the original 
appointments were actuated by considerations other than those of merit. 


514. All this, in our opinion, indicates that certain improvement is imme¬ 
diately called for in the manner in which recruitment is made. It is difficult 
to prescribe a system of recruitment which will be applicable both to large 
and small papers or will be equally suitable for papers in different languages 
or for application in all regions. But we think that whenever vacancies 
arise, they should be advertised and selection should be made on the recom¬ 
mendation of the editor assisted by a small Selection Committee. A proper 
register should be kept of all the applicants and of the candidates who have 
passed the selection test and appointments should be ma^a in the order of 
priority as determined by the Selection Committee. This would, to a large 
extent, minimise the undesirable influences which might otherwise make 
themselves felt in making recruitment to the newspaper offices. These 
observations are applicable mainly to large establishments where the annua] 
turnover of staff is appreciable and not to small district newspapers having 
enly a few members qn the staff. 
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515. It has to be recognised that the proprietorship of a newspaper is 
not on a par with ownership of factories in as much as journalism is a matter 
intimately affecting the public, and the formation and expression of opinion 
have vital public and social repercussions. So long as the proprietory form 
of ownership exists, the appointment will have to be sanctioned by the pro¬ 
prietor. But in practice, the conduct ef the newspaper on its editorial 
side should be left*to the editor. We think it would be of the utmost import¬ 
ance to emphasise that having selected the editor, the proprietor should 
give him the fullest autonomy to select*candidates for appointments on the 
editorial side. It is also very necessary for the success of a newspaper that 
there should be a spirit of solidarity, camaraderie and harmony among the 
editorial staff. There should be a team spirit and this can be secured only 
if the editor has, working under him, persons who enjoy his confidence and 
who in turn have faith in his leadership and guidance. Moreover the techni¬ 
cal requirements of men working on the editorial side would be better known 
and appreciated by the editor rather than by the proprietor where he him¬ 
self is not a journalist. For these reasons, we think, that the proprietor 
should invariably make appointments and issue letters of appointment only 
on the recommendation of his editor—assisted, wherever possible, by a Com¬ 
mittee or a Staff Council. In those rare cases where the proprietor is unable 
to accept the recommendation of the editor the matter would probably be 
settled by a personal discussion between the proprietor and the editor. We 
think it would be most undesirable that the proprietor should make appoint¬ 
ments on the editorial side without the concurrence of the editor. 

516. The same principle should apply to appointments made on the 
managerial side. 

517. The senior members of the staff should, as far as possible, be appoint¬ 
ed from the existing members of the staff in consultation with the heads of 
,the managerial and the editorial sections as the case may be. We realise 
there can be no generalisation in this respect as there may be persons of 
outstanding merit who may be selected for direct appointment to senior 
posts. But even in making such appointments it is very necessary that the 
claims of the junior members of the staff should not be ignored, as such a 
procedure is likely to lead to dissatisfaction and demoralisation among the 
members of the staff. 

518. Education and training.—In this country there is plenty of human 
material available to supply the needs of the journalistic profession, but it _ 
has got to be educated and trained along proper lines before it can be' 
moulded and fitted into the profession. We have been somewhat pained to 
find that the educational standard and the intellectual equipment of some 
of the journalists who have entered the profession have been woefully un¬ 
satisfactory. One distinguished journalist told us that although they were 
trying to employ only first-class graduates, it had been a difficult matter to 
maintain high standards because the reporters, sub-editors, etc. were of a 
lower calibre. He attributed this to the fact that the standards of Univer¬ 
sities had gone down. A Professor of Journalism in one of the Indian 
Universities also found that the intermediate students who took up the course 
in journalism for their University degree were not sufficiently equipped in 
general knowledge. As an instance he mentioned the case of a student 
of his who said that ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’ was published in Kannada and 
was edited,by Raja Ram Mohun Roy. In reporting that the swollen waters 
of the Chenab had washed away to Pakistan the sleepers stacked on its 
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bank, 20 miles from Jammu, a sub-editor of a Malayalam paper rendered 
the story by saying that two lakhs of persons had been carried away by 
the rising waters when they were asleep on the banks of the Chenab. 
The editor had to explain to his readers the next day that wooden sleepers 
and not slumbering men had been washed away to Pakistan and apologised 
by saying that he himself was asleep when the mistake occurred. This lack 
of general knowledge has been to some extent due to lopsided specialisation 
which has been brought about in our University curricula. A Professor of 
Economics who also looks after the*Department of Journalism in a Univer¬ 
sity has told us that the pass students were on the whole more suitable 
because their knowledge was broad-based and their capacity to express them¬ 
selves in English was better. The Honours graduates did not have the same 
general knowledge because of their specialised education. The Secretary 
to the Standing Committee for Journalism of another University was of the 
opinion that on the whole the persons admitted to the journalism course 
in the University were satisfactory but he added that they held an oral 
test to find out the aptitude of the candidate to take up the course. 


519. It seems to us that general improvement can be brought about only 
if higher educational standards are maintained in schools and colleges, both 
in Indian languages and in English. The students should receive some pre¬ 
liminary training in (i) methods of journalism, (ii) general knowledge and 
world affairs, and (iii) writing in the particular language either English or 
the Indian language, before they could be regarded as qualified to enter any 
of the schools of journalism for a degree or a diploma course. It should be 
possible for our school and University authorities to have a course in world 
affairs, essay-writing and precis-writing not merely as a special qualification 
for those who want to enter journalism but as an intergral part of a sound 
and liberal education. 

520. Qualification for a journalistic career.—It will obviously be impos¬ 
sible to prescribe standards of qualifications for different branches of the 
profession. But as we are suggesting elsewhere a provision being made 
for a minimum wage, it is obvious that in order to be entitled to that mini¬ 
mum wage the entrants to journalism should have some minimum qualifica¬ 
tions also. This is a matter in which the assistance of a Press Council and 
an Institute of Journalists would be very valuable. We would consider 
a Degree with a good grounding in humanities as a satisfactory minimum. 
The qualification necessary need not, however, be confined to an academic 
Degree but should take into account also the psychological equipment of the 
candidate, his general aptitude for practising the profession of journalism, 
his flair for writing and nose for news. Many graduates from the Univer¬ 
sities may be found wanting in this respect. We thus think that the re¬ 
orientation of higher education is as essential in respect of journalism as in 
the case of other professions. It is too early at present to insist that the new 
entrants to journalism should be persons who have obtained a journalistic 
qualification either by way of a degree or a diploma. We are examining 
presently the kind of education which is imparted in our University courses 
for a diploma or a degree in journalism. We do not think that the training 
imparted is in all respects satisfactory and we think it would not be desir¬ 
able to insist at this stage that only those who hold a diploma or a degree in 
journalism should be permitted to enter the profession. But other things 
being equal persons having a journalistic qualification should have preferen¬ 
tial claim in the matter of employment. 
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521. It is hardly necessary to emphasise that the correspondents on the 
staff of newspapers should not only be proficient in the regional languages 
but also in the language of the paper on which they serve and in the language 
in which the news is transmitted by teleprinter or telegraphy. Without this 
necessary equipment a correspondent would be greatly handicapped in his 
work. 

522. University courses in journalism.—That brings us to the question 
of University courses in journalism. There is unanimity of opinion that a 
systematic and institutional education in journalism is necessary and that 
this education should be of a comprehensive character. It should cover all 
aspects of journalistic work from news-reporting and news editing to photo¬ 
graphy, short story writing, editorial writing, administration, newspaper 
management and production etc. In America a graduate in journalism is 
considered as equivalent to a journalist with two years experience in the 
profession, for evaluating comparative merits of candidates for employment. 

523. Mysore University.—So far as we are aware there exist schools of 

journalism in the Universities of Punjab, Calcutta, Nagpur, Madras and 
Mysore and there are proposals for starting schools of journalism in three or 
four other Universities in India. (Gujarat, Agra, Osmania and Gauhati). 
Of these the Mysore University Course, and the University Certificate and 
the College Certificate courses in the Nagpur University give under-graduate 
training in journalism, whereas other Universities and one course in the 
Nagpur University give post-graduate training for diploma courses. The 
Mysore University course gives instructions in journalism as part of the B.A. 
degree course of the University. It trains students in history of journalism, 
journalistic practice and newspaper administration. The head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Journalism in the Mysore University told us that they employed 
no trained lecturers or professors. During the last year, 24 students joined 
the course electing journalism as one of their subjects and of these only 7 
passed out. He said that the students took journalism as a part of their 
degree course because they thought it was an easy subject, and while he had 
started with 24 students, half of them had given up the course after a 
month or so, because they found that it was not as easy as they had imagin¬ 
ed. This University has prescribed the course on journalism as part of a 
liberal education and does not aim at turning out students qualified straight 
away to take up journalism as a profession. • 

524. Madras University Course.—All the other Universities have provided 
very comprehensive curricula and little fault can be found with regard to 
the subjects in which education is imparted. But while Calcutta University 
has got a two years course, the Nagpur, Punjab and Madras Universities 
have provided for a course extending over one year only. It seems to us 
that it' would be practically impossible for the students to have a proper 
understanding of the various subjects on which education is imparted within 
the brief period of one year. The Madras University has not got either a 
Department or a Professor of journalism; the Professor of Economics looks 
after the administrative side of the School of Journalism. The teaching is 
done in two groups, general subjects and technical subjects. The general 
subjects are taught by professors borrowed from different colleges while 
technical subjects are taught by journalists on the staff of the local papers. 
Each of the lecturers delivers 10 lectures. There are 110 lectures on technical 
subjects and 114 on general subjects, including Press laws. This course has 
been in existence since 1947 and they have been admitting about 12 students 
a year. About 50 students have gone through this course during these 5 
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or 6 years but not all of them have taken the diploma because one of the 
subjects in which the students have to pass is shorthand and typewriting, 
and 90 per cent, of the students failed to qualify in these two subjects. But 
having passed in the remaining groups of technical and general subjects, 
they were able to obtain employment without formally possessing a diploma 
of the University. Dr. Balkrishna frankly conceded that the course was a 
very big one and the teaching was essentially superficial. The teachers 
could only give general guidance but were not able to impart detailed 
instructions. Local newspapers have co-operated with the University in 
trying to give the students practical training. But once the students were 
sent to the newspaper offices for practical training the University did not 
keep a watch and find out what training was actually given in those offices. 
Fifteen students are selected every year by the Syndicate after an interview 
and the list of selected students is passed on to the various newspapers 
offices and the newspaper has to decide which particular candidates it 
would take up for practical training. In effect, therefore, unless a student 
was accepted by one newspaper or another for training, he could not be 
admitted to the course. The students complained that unless one has influ¬ 
ence with a paper, he could not hope to join the course. One newspaper 
would select for training only such number of students as could be absorbed 
on the paper itself. 

525. Nagpur University Course.—In the Nagpur University the post¬ 
graduate diploma course is of a comprehensive nature but the course 
is limited to one year. The University conducts this course at the Hislop 
College, Nagpur. The Professor in charge holds office for one year as Ful- 
bright Scholar. The tenure of the Assistant Professor is sponsored by the 
World Literacy Organisation. We were informed that out of 30 students 
who were admitted to the course, about one-third were well-grounded in 
English, another one-third were of medium qualifications who could be 
brought up to the mark with a little coaching while the remaining third 
were not in a position to benefit by the course. The course has been in 
existence only for one year and out of 40 students who had appeared for 
the Diploma course, 25 had passed and of these 15 had found employment 
in newspapers or in radio stations. The Professor in charge admitted that 
in some cases American ideas of promotion of business were imparted to 
the students, and that some of these ideas may not suit Indian conditions. 
He also conceded that the text books used and the views expressed therein 
were essentially American and suited to American conditions although the 
lectures delivered in the"''University attempted to correct this particular 
drawback. 

526. The Punjab University Course.—The Punjab University has also 
a very comprehensive curriculum for the diploma course and here again the 
difficulty lies in trying to compress too many things within a short space 
of time. The University tries to select students for admission to the course 
in journalism after a test of their aptitude for journalistic work. 

527. Calcutta University Course.—The Calcutta University is the only 
University whose post-graduate course for diploma in journalism extends 
over a period of two'years. There is a Standing Committee for Journalism 
formed by the Syndicate of the University which looks after the Department 
of Journalism. There are six part-time professors and lecturers and most 
of them are veteran journalists. The course was started in 1950. It admit¬ 
ted 60 students in the first year. Of these only 50 students continued in the 
second year when a new batch of 60 students was admitted for the first 
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year. As in the case of Madras University no watch is kept on the practical 
training given to the students in the newspaper offices. The University 
merely accepts a certificate given by the editor. The first batch of 24 diploma 
holders passed out in 1953 and half of them have found suitable jobs. Before 
admitting the students to the diploma course, there is an oral test for apprais¬ 
ing the aptitude of the candidate. The University writes to different news¬ 
papers and they offer to take a certain number of students for practical 
training. The number of students admitted every year is dependent upon 
the possibility of giving them practical training. Here again the position 
is the same as in the Madras University. 

528. Our recommendation.—On the whole it seems to us that the list 
of subjects laid down for study in most of the Universities is generally satis¬ 
factory but the time allotted for the study of these subjects is quite insuffi¬ 
cient. We think that the diploma or the degree course should preferably 

be a post-graduate course. The experience at the Mysore University, where 
a provision is made for the study of journalism as part of the degree course 
in Arts is not encouraging. There is no objection to such a course being 
maintained as a part of the liberal University education. But such a course 
would be altogether inadequate for those who want to take up journalism 
as a career. If it is a post-graduate course, then it may be of a two years 
duration. But the modern tendency of the University education is to start 
specialisation after reaching the intermediate standard. If this is extended 
to a specialised degree or 'a diploma in journalism then the course should 
be of 3 and not 2 years. Of these 3 years the first year should be devoted 
to the study of general subjects such as History, Sociology, Economics and 
Politics. The actual instruction in journalism should be given in the second 
and third years. The curriculum should also include a study of the manage¬ 
ment of the newspapers and the technique of their production including 
instruction in printing and typography, press photography, radio journalism 
etc. It is understood that the Universities will 'shortly be required to pre¬ 
scribe one year’s general training as a part of the intermediate course or 
as a preliminary to admission to the degree course in Arts and Science. 
Until such a preliminary course is initiated it may be necessary to have a 
year's course in general subjects referred to above followed by a test to 
ascertain the special aptitude of the students for journalism before per¬ 
mitting the students to proceed to specialised study of journalism in the 
second and third years. 

529. Although this theoretical training would be good, as far as it goes, it 
needs to be supplemented by practical training in journalistic work in the 
newspaper offices. A class room schedule does not give the real feel of the 
hurry and the bustle, the strain and the pressure of a typical newspaper office. 
This experience is an essential part of the training of a journalist. It would 
be desirable for the University authorities to have periodical reports of the 
practical work done by the students in newspaper offices. Normally, the staff 
of a newspaper have little or no time to train an apprentice and consequently 
the training Imparted may not be of the kind which is essential for an intend¬ 
ing journalist. It would, therefore, be desirable for the Universities to start 
a campus paper as is done in the American Universities, and to run the paper 
for such periods of the year as may be found practicable. Alternatively some 
satisfactory arrangements should be made with other newspapers in the 
locality ensuring that the students derive a real benefit. As the future lies 
with Indian language journalism, a practical difficulty is created by the 
different regional languages of India. A Malayali student could not possibly 
get practical training at Nagpur, Bombay or Calcutta as there are no 
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Malayalam newspapers there. Organisations of newspapermen should advise- 
the Press Council on the possibility of setting up an Institute of Journalism 
which can keep a watch on the methods of training in the Universities and 
also conduct refresher courses. Such an Institute should carry out research 
into the problems of the profession and, if necessary, conduct institutions of 
its own for training in journalism. 

530. We think there are reasonable prospects for those who obtain degrees 
or diplomas in journalism to obtain employment in different walks of life. 
Apart from their finding positions in the newspaper industry itself, there are- 
possibilities of their obtaining employment as Information Officers in Govern¬ 
ment service, in the News Division of All India Radio and as Information 
and Publicity Officers in Industry and Commerce. There are numerous com¬ 
mercial concerns who run trade journals, specialised periodicals and house 
organs and, for the production of these, training obtained in University 
courses in journalism would be quite useful. The news agencies also afford 
an avenue of employment for graduates in journalism. Allowing for normal 
wastage in the newspaper industry, for reasonable expansion of the industry 
following in the wake of growing literacy and for the possibility of graduates 
in journalism being fixed up in other walks of life, we estimate that the 
output of such trained graduates should normally not exceed about 300 a year 
during the course of next 10 years if we are to avoid the risk of unemployment 
and the consequent hardship to these graduates. 

SECTION III 

Apprenticeship and Maintenance of Efficiency 

531. Need for a regular system.—There is no regular system of recruiting’ 
apprentices and of training them. We have been told of a practice which 
exists in some papers of entertaining apprentices purely or mainly with a 
view to effecting savings in wages, since the payment made to these appren¬ 
tices is much lower than that made to regular employees. We consider the 
practice is wrong in principle and it is on the whole undesirable to recruit 
apprentices unless there is a reasonable chance of their being absorbed on 
the staff of the paper at the end of a specified period of satisfactory training. 
It should be an easy matter to estimate the probable requirement of a paper 
for filling vacancies on the regular staff every year; the number of people 
recruited should not normally exceed the number of vacancies that are likely 
to occur by more than one or two. In this way there would be a certain 
amount of competition among the apprentices to make good, in order to get 
one of the permanent posts on the paper. It would also enable the manage¬ 
ment to make a proper selection from among those recruited as apprentices. 
It is difficult to dogmatize as to what the period of training should be. This 
must depend in each case upon the training and the journalistic background 
of the apprentice concerned. A person who has already obtained a degree or 
a diploma in journalism and has acquired both practical and theoretical 
knowledge of newspaper work will require a shorter period of apprenticeship 
than one who is not so qualified. In no case should the period of apprentice¬ 
ship exceed two years nor should free service be taken from these apprentices 
as a measure of economy for the paper. We think that those apprentices 
who have a diploma or a degree in journalism should be paid two-third of 
the basic minimum salary of a sub-editor and those who are not so qualified 1 
should get half the basic minimum salary of a sub-editor, during the period of 
apprenticeship. 
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532. Refresher Courses. —We think it is desirable that there should be a 
refresher course for those who are already engaged in journalism. The' 
Institute of Journalists, as soon as such a body comes into being, would be- 
the proper authority for conducting such courses. Some attempt has been 
made in this direction by the Southern India Journalists Federation. In 
recent years it has conducted special 3-day seminars for correspondents from 
the mofussil at which lectures have been delivered by the senior members of 
the daily newspaper staff on the various aspects of the work of correspon¬ 
dents. We have been informed that these seminars have been appreciated by 
them’ and one or two newspaper managements have made a contribution to 
the cost of organising these seminars. A similar attempt was made by the 
Marathi Patrikar Parishad. It is hardly necessary for us to emphasise the- 
importance of having such refresher courses 

633. Facilities for travel. —In order that the working journalists may be- 
able to perform their duties efficiently, they must have first-hand knowledge 
of conditions as they prevail in different parts of India and we think it is 
desirable that the newspapers should, by turn give facilities to the members; 
of their staff to pay visits to different partsi of the country and to obtain first¬ 
hand knowledge of the degree of development, the progress made, and the 
trends of public opinion prevailing in those regions. Wherever practicable the 
bigger papers should send members of their staff to foreign countries also 
for training or at least encourage them to go at their own expense, by provid¬ 
ing them necessary facilities such as leave, lien on their Indian posts, etc. 
If possible there should be a constant exchange between the members of the. 
staff serving in India and those serving as foreign correspondents in different 
countries as such exchange will be beneficial to both categories of employees.. 

SECTION IV 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

534. There should be a letter of appointment or a contract. MinimnmS 
notice periods recommended. —As a general rule the employees in the- 
newspaper offices are not given any contract of employment and in a large 
majority of cases there is not even a letter of appointment. Generally the- 
journalists prefer a letter of appointment to a contract of service; a contract 
usually stipulates a definite period of appointment, and this raises am 
apprehension in the mind of the employee that at the conclusion of the 
period, his services would be automatically terminated if the contract is 
not renewed, and that he would have to look for employment elsewhere. 
Some witnesses have preferred a contract covering a period of years, be¬ 
cause this gives them a feeling of security at least for that period. But. 
even such contracts provide for the termination of the employment before 
the expiry of its tenure by giving notice of a specified period and thus- 
even the mention of a period of years in the contract of service is not by 
itself an adequate safeguard against the termination of the employee’s 
services before the expiry of the period of contract. We think it advisable 
that the employee should receive either a letter of appointment or a con¬ 
tract as the employee may prefer. A standard form of contract should 
be devised by the organisations of employers and employees. We suggest 
a draft form on the lines of the letters of appointment (reproduced in 
Appendix No. XXXVII). It should also contain a clause stipulating that the 
appointee shall abide by the code of ethics prescribed for the profession. The 
draft form should specify the period of notice for the termination of services 
which should be based on the length of the service rendered and the nature- 
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«of the appointment. There can be no hard and fast rule as to what the 
.notice period should be. The practice upheld by law or by collective 
bargaining varies from country to country. In England the practice estab¬ 
lished by some judicial decisions is that the editor is entitled to a year’s 
notice and an Assistant Editor to six month’s notice. In a recent Bombay 
case (Suit No. 735 of 1951 in the City Civil Court) the Judge held that in 
the circumstances of the particular case the plaintiff, an Assistant Editor, 
was entitled to a notice of four months although in normal times, he said, 
the rule adopted in England of six months should be the correct rule to 
adopt in India. We suggest the following minimum periods of notice for 
the termination of services: 


Editors 

Joint Editors 

Asstt. Editors 

Leader Writers, 

News Editor and 

Chief Sub-Editor 

Other Working 

Journalists■ 

9 

Service 

Notice | 

Service 

Notice 

Service 

Notice 

Less than 3 

•3 months 

Less than 3 

*2 months 

Less than 2 

*1 month. 

years. 


years. 


years. 


-Over 3 years 

6 months 

3 to 5 years 

*3 months 

2 to 5 years 

•2 months 



Over 5 years 

•4 months 

5 to 10 years . 

*3 months 




i, nil 

Over 10 years 

*4 months. 


(•Unless his service in any other capacity in the same paper entitles 
him to a longer notice.) 


We have suggested a longer period of notice for editors because it is 
comparatively much more difficult to secure another assignment for a 
journalist of that seniority and standing in the profession. The draft form 
■ of contract or the letter of appointment should mention the age of super¬ 
annuation when the working journalists would be bound to retire. 

535. How and what punishments may be imposed.—The authority 
competent to impose punishment should normally be the authority em¬ 
powered to make appointments, acting on the advice of the editor on the 
•editorial side and of the manager on the ipanagerial side. But before any 
punishment is imposed, the rules of natural justice require that the em¬ 
ployee concerned should be given a charge-sheet and afforded a reasonable 
opportunity to defend himself. The punishment which may be imposed upon 
the employee of a newspaper for proved inefficiency or gross negligence should 
•be of the following types arranged in the ascending order of gavity:— 

(1) warning, 

(2) censure, 

(3) withholding of increment, 

(4) withholding of promotion, 

(5) forced leave, 
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(6) suspension, and 

(7) termination of services. 

’The more severe punishment should not be resorted to unless the milder 
form of punishment appears to be inadequate; It has not always been 
possible for us to verify the truth of the various complaints made of im¬ 
proper or excessive punishments, because very often the complaints came 
to our notice after the proprietor concerned had been examined. In tiny 
case, we could only examine a limited number of proprietors and the 
complaints were made in respect of many other newspapers also. In several 
instances allegations were made that the services of the employees were 
terminated with or without cause assigned and sometimes without notice. 
It was impossible for us to examine the truth of the allegation in every 
•case. But we are satisfied that in many of the cases services have been 
dispensed with with or without sufficient cause and sometimes with in¬ 
adequate or no notice. It would not be appropriate for us in this report to go 
into the details of individual cases in support of the statement we have made 

536. Allegations have also been made that a change in the proprietorship 
•of a newspaper has led to the termination of employment of many members 
of the staff. To a certain extent a change in the proprietorship would 
make it inevitable that there would be changes at least amongst the holders 
•of the senior posts on the editorial staff. The new proprietor would not 
necessarily be of the same views as his predecessor and would naturally 
want the paper to be run according to his own views and ideas. If those 
views happen to be radically different from those of his predecessor, the 
editor whose views coincided with the views of the predecessor would not 
be able to run the paper according to the views of the successor if he has 
to be true to his conscience. But certain cases have been brought to our 
notice where a change in the proprietorship and administration has led to 
a change not only in the editorship but also in the junior members of the 
editorial staff. When a certain paper changed hands and was taken over 
by management, having a different political complexion, several members 
•of the editorial staff were replaced by members of that political persuasion. 
When the editor of a Delhi Hindi paper left, two other persons appointed 
by him had also to leave. Similar changes are said to have taken place 
when a Marathi journal of Poona changed hands in 1938, 1939 and in 1950. 

SECTION V 

MINIMUM WAGE AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

537. Unsatisfactory emoluments.—We have had overwhelming evidence 
before us that save in the case of some of the bigger papers, the emoluments 
received by the working journalists are on the whole unsatisfactory. An 
analysis of the position is given in chapter XI. The starting salary is 
low. There are no regular scales of pay providing for annual or periodical 
increments. Even where such scales of pay do exist, they are not declared 
to the employees as such declaration carries with it an implication that the 
increments would normally be given as promised. There have been cases 
where increments have been given to a chosen few and not to others. 
There are no regular grades making a provision for promotion from one 
grade to another. Numerous instances have been brought to our notice 
where the salaries have not been paid regularly at the beginning of every 
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month. Sometimes salaries have remained in arrears for three or four 
months at a time. There have been many complaints about a journalist 
having to do a variety of jobs owing to the fact that a sufficient number 
of working journalists have not been employed. For instance, we have been 
told that sub-editors had also in many cases to work as reporters said 
even as proof-readers. In other cases they were asked to contribute features 
or to cover sports items in addition to doing their own duties without 
getting any additional remuneration for such extra work. Some cases 
have been brought to our notice where a member of the staff had to 
perform the duties of a higher post but continued to receive the salary 
of the lower post. For instance, we were told that in some papers the edi¬ 
torials were regularly written not by the editor or the assistant editor but 
by the sub-editor. Very many cases have been cited to us in which it 
has been alleged that even where time scales of pay exist increments have 
been improperly withheld and sometimes granted as a matter of favour. 
We have not been able to examine each individual case where such alle¬ 
gations have been made. But many of the allegations were put to the 
proprietors or representatives of various papers when they came to give 
their evidence. Although the allegations may not have been justified in. 
all cases, we think there is ground for believing that there has been arbi¬ 
trary exercise of power by the proprietor in this matter. 

538. Scales to be settled by collective bargaining or adjudication.—It 

has not been possible for us to examine in detail the adequacy of the scales 
of pay and the emoluments received by the working journalist having 
regard to the cost of living in the various centres where these papers are 
published and to the capacity of the paper to make adequate payment. 
Such an examination would have entailed an elaborate inquiry. As we 
have pointed out earlier, this Commission could .not undertake a detailed 
investigation into the working conditions, having regard to the time at its 
disposal and the variety of other matters included in our terms of refer¬ 
ence to which also attention had to be paid. In this connection it may be: 
stated that the Federation of Working Journalists also agreed, when it 
was put to them, that apart from suggesting a minimum wage it would 
not be possible for the Commission to undertake standardisation of designa¬ 
tions or to fix scales of pay or other conditions of service for the different 
categories of employees for different papers in different regions. They 
have stated that these details must be left to be settled by collective bar¬ 
gaining or where an agreement is not possible the dispute could be settled 
by reference to an industrial court or an adjudicator with the assistance 
of a Wage Board, if necessary. The All-India Newspaper Editors Con¬ 
ference and Indian Language Newspapers Association have also stated 
that it would not be possible to standardise designations and that any 
uniformity of salaries as between one newspaper and another would be 
impossible. The resources of different newspapers vary and the conditions 
of service are not the same. We agree in principle that there should be 
uniformity as far as possible, in the conditions of service in respect of 
working journalists serving in the same area or locality. But this can be 
achieved only by a settlement or an adjudication to which the employers 
and the employees collectively are parties. 

539. We have also received complaints that in many cases the dearness 
allowance is not paid although there has been a considerable rise in the 
cost of living. It has also been stated £hat where dearness allowance is 



paid it is entirely inadequate and not sufficient to neutralise the rise in the 
•cost of living. It has been the contention of many witnesses who appeared 
before us that, as a result of this the real wages of the employees have 
gone down. This, again, is a matter which would require very detailed 
study of the rise in the index numbers of the cost of living for various 
places where the newspapers are published. We do not know of any case 
where a uniform rate has been prescribed for dearness allowance appli¬ 
cable all over the country irrespective of the economic conditions at 
different centres and the paying capacity of the various units. This must 
be a matter for mutual adjustment between the employers and the em¬ 
ployees and if there is no agreement, some machinery must be provided 
by which disputes between the parties could be resolved. We have given 
indication later in this section as to what in our opinion should constitute 
minimum emoluments at the present day cost of living. With regard to 
the standardisation of designations and the fixation of scales of pay for 
different categories of employees, we must leave the matter for mutual 
negotiation between the employers and the employees, and provide for a 
suitable machinery for settlement of disputes by mutual agreement or if 
that cannot be brought about, by adjudication. 

540. Minimum wage.—But it has been urged before us that we should 
give some indication of our opinion as to what would constitute a minimum 
wage for an employee in this profession. Here again the problem is beset 
with the same difficulty which we have mentioned in connection with the 
fixation of the scales of pay. All tlhat we can do is to express our view 
■as to what we consider sRould be the minimum wage of a journalist any¬ 
where in India. A journalist occupies responsible position in life and has 
powers which he can wield for good or evil. It is he who reflects and 
moulds public opinion. He has to possess a certain amount of intellectual 
equipment and should have attained a. certain educational standard without 
which it would be impossible for him to perform his duties efficiently. His 
wage and his conditions of service should therefore be such as to attract 
talent. He has to keep himself abreast of the developments in different 
fields of human activity—even in such technical subjects as law, and medi¬ 
cine. This must involve constant study, contact with personalities and a 
general acquaintance with worlds problems. Further, as has been pointed 
out by the Delhi Uhion of Journalists, “the field in which a working journa¬ 
list has to move has now increased tremendously both in ramification and 
requirement. In a place like Delhi where he has, of necessity, to meet 
several people holding high official positions, he has to dress himself better 
than an average middle-class man”. It is, therefore, essential that there 
should be a certain minimum wage paid to a journalist. It is not unlikely 
that the fixation of such a minimum wage may make it impossible for 
smaller papers to continue to exist as such. But we think that if a news¬ 
paper cannot afford to pay the minimum wage to the employee which will 
enable him to live decently and with dignity, that newspaper has po business 
to exist We put it to the various organisations of working journalists that 
the fixation of a minimum may” mean closing down a certain number of 
papers with the result that there may be an increased unemployment. They 
were prepared to contemplate such a prospect with equanimity. But we feel 
confident no such consequences would follow—at least not on a very large 
scale—and even if they did the journalists would rather face the probl em 
of unemployment than work under conditions which are unsatisfactory and 
humiliating. 
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We, therefore, proceed to consider what in our opinion, the minimum) 
wage should be. 

541. Application of Minimum Wages Act not recommended.—A suggestion 
has been made to us that the minimum wages for working journalists may¬ 
be fixed under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. At present that Act applies, 
to employees in industries specified in the Schedule. But the appropriate 
Government has power, under Section 27 of the Act, to add other kinds of 
employment and if a notice to that effect is issued in the official gazette, 
the Schedule in its application to that particular State is to be deemed 
to be amended accordingly. Although under Section 3 of the Act, the appro¬ 
priate Government is required to fix the minimum rates of wages in the 
case of employment specified in the Schedule, there is a proviso that the 
Government shall not be required to fix such minimum rates in respect of 
any scheduled employment in which there are in the whole Province less- 
than one thousand employees engaged in such employment. (This would 
apply to working journalists since their number does not exceed 1,000 in 
any State of India.) In fixing the minimum wage discretion is left for fixing, 
different minima for— 

(i) different kinds of scheduled employment; 

(ii) different classes of work in the same scheduled employment; 

(iii) adults, adolescents, children and apprentices; and 

(iv) different localities. 

The Act prescribes the procedure for the fixation of minimum wages and 
for revision thereof and under Section 12 of the Act an obligation is cast upon 
the employer to pay every employee engaged in a scheduled employment, 
wages at a rate not less than the minimum rate of wages fixed by the appro¬ 
priate Government. Under Section 22 of the Act any employer who pays to 
any employee less than the minimum rates of wages fixed for that class of 
employees or less than the amount due to him under the provisions of the 
Act, or infringes any order or rules thereunder, is punishable with imprison¬ 
ment of either description for a term which may extend to six months or 
with fine which may extend to Rs. 500 or with both. Under Section 25 of 
the Act, any contract or agreement whether made before or after the com¬ 
mencement of the Act, whereby an employee either relinquishes or reduces- 
his right to a minimum rate of wages shall be null and void in so far as 
it purports to reduce the minimum rates fixed under the Act. Finally, 
Section 26 of the Act gives power to the appropriate Government to direct 
that the Act shall not apply to all or any class of employees employed in 
any scheduled employment or to any locality where there is carried on a 
scheduled employment. We have been informed that the Minimum Wages 
Act was intended to apply to what are called sweated industries or to indus¬ 
tries wherein labour is not properly organised, although the Act has now 
been extended to dock labour in the Port Trusts. Working journalists could 
not be regarded as coming within the category of sweated labour and with, 
the formation of trade unions and associations all over India and with the 
coming into being of Federations of Journalists, it can hardly be said that 
the working journalists are not properly organised. It seems to us, there¬ 
fore, that it would be inappropriate to extend the provisions of the Minimum 
Wages Act to working journalists. The expert advice that we have received’ 
also favours the same view. The Minister of Labour in Bombay told us- 
that the wages under the Minimum Wages Act are usually fixed in those- 
industries where there is exploitation and also where the workers are not 
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sufficiently organised to resist such exploitation. He was of the view thatt 
the Minimum Wages Act has, in practice, proved somewhat ineffective. It 
was difficult to get any employee to come and give evidence that the mini¬ 
mum wages had not been paid. The Act has been extended to workers; 
in building construction, but it has been found impossible to appoint suffi¬ 
cient number of inspectors to detect offences. He thought that the fixation) 
of minimum wages might be possible with regard to press workers but not 
with regard to the editorial staff. The Chief Labour Commissioner and the- 
Union Minister of Labour were also of the view that working journalists; 
should not be brought within' the purview of the Minimum Wages Act- 
We agree with this view and are of the opinion that as the working journa¬ 
lists are now properly organised, it would not be desirable to bring them* 
within the purview of the Minimum Wages Act by adding working journa¬ 
lists to the categories of employees enumerated in the Schedule to that Act- 

542. Classification of areas.—In order to express any view as to what 
would constitute a reasonable minimum wage for working journalists all! 
over India, it is obvious that we have to take into account the differential 
cost of living in different parts of India. The cost of living varies in; different 
areas but it would be possible to suggest a uniform basic wage which would; 
be applicable all over India and to supplement that wage by local allowance' 
which would reflect the difference in the cost of living. But for this purpose,, 
it is necessary to make a rough division of the areas of publication- of news¬ 
papers into two or three categories. The latest scientific study in respect 
of lower middle classes with regard to conditions all over India is to be- 
found in the Award given by the All-India Industrial Tribunal (Bank Dis¬ 
putes) in March 1953. The only suitable basis for such a division of loca¬ 
lities was on the basis of the population as stated in paragraphs 73 and 74 
of the Award. We ourselves have not had the time or the opportunity- 
to study this matter in great detail. But we are satisfied that the classifica¬ 
tion adopted by the Bank Tribunal is, on the whole, fair. According to> 
the Bank Award all places in India are classified into 3 areas: 

Class III area consisting of all places with a population of less tharu 
one lakh according to the Census Report of 1951; 

Glass II area consisting of all places with a population of more than’ 
one lakh according to the Census of 1951 except the cities - - 
included in Class I area; 

Class I area consisting of cities of Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta,. 
Delhi and Madras. 

We think, howeVer, that the gap between Class II and I areas is much too- 
large. There would be some towns where the cost of living may not be as - 
high as Class I cities but would be distinctly higher than any town of, 
say, two lakhs of population. Moreover throughout this Report we have 
treated the cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras as metropolitan 
centres having a special importance of their own from the point of view of 
journalism and we think that that distinction should be maintained in the 
fixation of minimum wages also. We would, therefore, slightly modify the- 
classification adopted by the Bank Award in the following manner so far 
as journalists are concerned: — 

Class III area consisting of all places with a population of less than- 
one lakh according to Census Report of 1951; 

Class II area consisting of all places with a population of more thani 
one lakh but less than 7 lakh?; 



Class IB area consisting of towns with a population of over 7 lakhs 
other than the towns falling in Class IA area. This would 
include cities of Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Hyderabad and Kanpur; 

Class IA area consisting of metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Madras. 

543. Concept of minimum wage.—Having accepted this general classifica¬ 
tion we have next to proceed to determine what should be the reasonable 
minimum wage in respect of each area. The expressions ‘a living wage’, 
'a fair wage’ and 1 a minimum wage’ have got different connotations. The 
fair Wages Committee’s Report summarises the main principles in the follow¬ 
ing words: — 

“While the lower limit of the fair wage must obviously be the minimum 
wage, the upper limit is equally set by what may broadly be called the 
■capacity of the industry to pay. This will depend not only on the present 
economic position of the industry but on its future prospects. Between 
these two limits the actual wage will depend on a consideration of the 
following factors: — 

(i) the productivity of labour; 

(ii) the prevailing rates of wages in the same or similar occupations 

in the same or neighbouring localities; 

(iii) ^ the level of national income and its distribution; and 

(iv) the place of the industry in the economy of the country.” 

The Committee has laid down certain broad prinicples for the determination 
of fair wages. They stated in Chapter II of their Report: “Any attempt to 
evolve principles for governing the fixation of wages must be made against the 
background of the general economic conditions of the country and the level 
of the national income should not be used as an argument against the pres¬ 
cription, by law, of minimum standards below which, on social grounds, no 
■one should be allowed to fall. But in adopting measures for the betterment 
of industrial workers, the interest of the community as a whole should 

not be overlooked. The present level of our national income does not 

permit the payment of a ‘living wage’ on standards prevalent in more 
advanced countries. But this should not preclude the fixation of fair wages 
on different and lower standards. At almost any level of the national income 
there should be a certain level of minimum wages which society can afford. 
What it cannot afford are minimum wages fixed at the level which would 
reduce employment itself and thereby diminish the national income.” In 
a later part of the same Report the Committee observes: “The living wage 
should enable the male earner to provide for himself and his family not 
merely the bare essentials of food, clothing and shelter but a measure of 
frugal comfort including education for the children, protection against ill- 
health, requirements of essential social needs, and a measure of insurance 
against the more important misfortunes including old age.” The Bank 
Award having considered these points proceeded to state as follows: — 

“Though the living wage is the target, it has to be tempered, even 
in advanced countries, by other considerations, particularly the 
general level of wages in other industries and the capacity of 

the industry to pay. In India, however, the level of the 

national income is so low at present that it is generally accepted 
that the country cannot afford to prescribe a minimum wage 
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corresponding to the concept of a living wage. However, a 
minimum wage even here must provide not merely for the 
bare subsistence of living but for the efficiency of the worker. 
For this purpose, it must also provide for some measure of 
education, medical requirements and amenities. In fact, we are 
in agreement with the principles laid down but the difficulty 
lies in the application of the principles in particular cases’.” 

544. Position under the Bank Award and in some other employments.— 

In the case of bank employees, the Tribunal divided the banks into 4 classes 
and according to the Aw'&rd which they gave the minimum emoluments of 
an employee in Class ‘D’ bank in area No. Ill was Rs. 51 pay and Rs. 25 
as the dearness allowance, total Rs. 76. In area No. II, it was Rs. 54 plus 
Rs. 30, total Rs. 84 and in area No. I it was Rs. 57 plus Rs. 35, plus Rs. 8 
house rent, total Rs. 100. We think that the working journalists should 
not be equated in point of intellectual equipment and educational attain¬ 
ments to a person who enters the service of bank. His position is more 
analogous to a lecturer in a college. We were informed that in such private 
concerns as the Imperial Bank and Burmah-Shell, the basic wage for a 
graduate was Rs. 120 plus Rs. 50 as dearness allowance. The minimum wage 
for a secondary school teacher is said to be Rs. 90. The position of some 
categories of employees in Delhi is as stated in the table below: — 



Allowances for initial • , Initial total 

salary ! emoluments 


j 

D.A. 

1 H.R.A. 

! 

C.C.A 


Govt, of India Secretariat Scales. i 

1 

' Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

! Rs. 

Rs. 

Assistant Rs. 160 —io— 300 —F.B 15 — 450 

60 

15 

IO 

245 

Stenographers Rs. 160 — 10 — 330 

60 

15 

1 

j 10 

245 

U. D. C. Rs. 80 — 5 — 120 — 8 — 200—10/2 
— 220. 1 

50 

15 

t 

7 

152 

1 

Delhi Govt. Rates 1 


j 



Assistant Rs- 160 330 J 

60 

1 15 

IO 

245 

Stenographers Rs. 160 - 330 

6 o 

i 15 

1 10 

245 

U. D. C. Rs- 80- 220 j 

5° 

j J 5 

! 7 

152 

Delhi University Lecturers Rs. 200 — 15 
— 290 — 20 — 410 25 560 

i 

60 

— 

— 

260 

545. The Government of India have the 

same rates 

of Dearness Allow- 


ance all over India. House Rent Allowance is highest at Calcutta and 
Bombay. The employees in Madras, Delhi, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad, Nagpur, 
Lucknow, Kanpur, Bangalore and Poona get House Rent Allowance at lesser 
rates than the employees at Calcutta and Bombay. The employees in other 
cities which practically cover all the towns of population over one lakh 
get House Rent Allowance at lower rates than the towns mentioned above, 

18 M. of I. & B. 
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while the employee in the towns not mentioned in the Schedule do not get 
any House Rent Allowance. Similarly the City Compensatory Allowance is 
granted at higher rates to employees in Bombay and Calcutta than to those 
in Madras, Delhi, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Lucknow, Kanpur, Ban¬ 
galore and Poona. The employees in other cities do not get any City Com¬ 
pensatory Allowance. The figures given in the above table refer to the 
allowances granted in Delhi. 

546. Minimum Wage recommended.—We are of the view that the basic 
minimum wage all over India for a working journalist should be Rs. 125 
with Rs. 25 as dearness allowance making a total of Rs. 150. For those 
stationed in Class II areas (i.e. towns with a population of over one lakh) 
the emoluments should be Rs. 125 basic wage plus Rs. 50 as high cost of 
living and dearness allowance making a total of Rs. 175. In addition, those 
serving in Class IB towns should get a city allowance of Rs. 25 p.m. and 
those in the metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi 
should get Rs. 50 as city allowance. We suggest these emoluments at the 
present level of all India cost of living index for working class which stands 
at 146 for 1953 (1944—100). The resulting position is set out in the table 
below: — 


• 

Area 

1 I 

Basic 

wage 

Dearness 
or High 
Cost of 
Living 
Allowance 

City 

or 

Metropo¬ 

litan 

Allowance 

Total 

' 

Class III 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Population less than one lakh 

Class II 

125 

25 


150 

Population over one lakh but less than 7 
lakhs. 

Class I B 

125 

50 


175 

City Areas having a population of over 

7 lakhs which should include the towns 
of Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Hyderabad 
and Kanpur. 

125 

50 

25 

200 

Class I A 



' 


Metropolitan areas Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Madras. 

125 

50 

50 

225 


We further suggest that if there is a substantial increase in the cost of living 
computed not on working class budgets but on lower middle class budgets, 
dearness allowance should be increased to the appropriate extent. 

547. We have not been able to prepare a similar table for the managerial 
side of the newspaper establishment. (Figures of number of persons em¬ 
ployed in daily newspapers are given in Appendix XXXVIII). The statis¬ 
tics received by us show that the emoluments are unsatisfactory in many 
cases. Perhaps the basic pays suggested by the Bank Award might prove 
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a useful guide for the purpose. We recommend that provision should be 
made in the proposed Newspapers and Periodicals Act for prescribing a mini¬ 
mum emoluments in their case also. We do not think it is possible for us 
to accept the demand made by the Federation, namely, of a minimum wage 
of Rs. 250 for Class I towns, that is, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi, 
Rs. 200 in Class II towns, that is, of these with a population of about 2 lakhs 
excluding the four cities and Rs. 150 in Class III towns, that is those which 
are not included in Class I and Class II. We have accepted the demand 
of the Federation for Rs. 150 in Class III towns and have made as near an 
approach as possible to the demand made by the Federation in respect of 
working journalists in Class I and Class II towns. We would have liked to 
accept the Federation’s demand in toto but we think that the industry’s 
capacity to pay v and the present level of national income prevent us from 
making any higher recommendations. Mr. Jaipal Singh, Mr. T. N. Singh 
and Mr. Chalapathi Rau agree to the Federation’s demand based on the 
Federation’s classification of areas, which keeps a larger number of towns 
within the minimum range of Rs. 150 and brings a larger number of towns 
with a population of more than two lakhs within the minimum range of 
Rs. 200. 

548. Qualifications for being entitled to minimum wage.—We think these 

minima should be applicable as a minimum wage to all working journalists 
who are graduates or holder of equivalent qualification including University 
Diploma in Journalism or have put in 5 years service (including period of 
apprenticeship) on one or more newspapers. Where the existing pays do 
not correspond with the minima we have suggested for those who are 
qualified to earn them, immediate steps should be taken by newspapers to 
bring their emoluments to the required level. We realise that there may be 
some anomalies arising as a result of the fixation of minimum wage, but we 
suggest that these anomalies could be resolved by settling each case, on its 
merit, by mutual negotiation. Mr. Chalapathi Rau would, make no distinction 
between graduates and University diploma holders on the one hand, and 
journalists not so qualified on the other, in respect of employees who are 
.already engaged in journalism at present. , 

549. Comparison with recommendation of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya 
Pradesh Committees.—In this connection we may point out that the Madhya 
Pradesh Enquiry Committee recommended that the minimum pay for a sub¬ 
editor in Madhya Pradesh should be Rs. 100 and Rs. 35 as dearness allowance 
for Nag^ir and Jubbulpore and Rs. 25 elsewhere. That was in the year 
1948 when the All India cost of living index for working classes was 134 
(1944-10$, It stood at 146 for 1953. The Uttar Pradesh Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee recommended that the basic wage including dearness allowance for 
a sub-editor >in ‘C’ class of papers should be Rs. 150, in ‘B’ class of papers 
Rs. 175 and in ‘A’ class of papers Rs. 200. But that was in the year 1950 
when the All-India cost of living index for the working class stood 138 
(1944-100). In 1953 the cost of living index was 146. The index number for 

"Nagpur with 1939=100 has gone up from 372 in 1948 to 388 in 1953. Similarly 
for Kanpui the index No. with 1939=100 has gone up from 332 in 1950 to 
358 in 1953. But we are only concerned with recommending a minimum 
wage. We think that our recommendations are fairly in line with the re¬ 
commendations of the Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh Committees parti¬ 
cularly having regard to the rise in the cost of living which has taken place 
since those reports were made. 
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550. To whom these recommendations should be applied. —These recom¬ 
mendations should be applied to the employees of daily, bi-weekly and tri¬ 
weekly news papers and to the employees of news agencies in the first ins¬ 
tance. They may be extended by Government to cover other categories of 
periodicals publications run on Commercial lines. It is not intended that 
periodicals for the advancement of cultural, political, social or similar objec- 
tives or those conducted by the co-operative effort of a number of individuals 
should be handicapped or that difficulties should be placed in the way of 
those endeavouring to start periodicals at district centres. 


551. It has however been urged by some of our colleagues that the mini¬ 
mum wage, recommended above, may cause hardship to some of the smaller 
units of the papers, especially to language papers. While appreciating the 
difficulties of these papers, we feel that our other recommendations if im¬ 
plemented should enable them to meet the expenditure involved in paying 
the minimum wages that we have suggested. 

552. No disparity in minimum wage between English and Indian language 
newspapers. —We do not see why there should be any disparity in the mini¬ 
mum wage between the employees on English papers and those on Indian 
language papers. The standard of journalism expected from Indian language 
papers is in no sense inferior to that of the English papers and the sug¬ 
gested minimum is based on considerations of the dignity of the office, con¬ 
ditions of living and importance of the work done by journalists. It is. 
therefore, independent of the circumstance whether the journalist is employed 
on English or Indian language newspapers. 

SECTION VI 

Reporters and Correspondents 

553 Special problems arise in connection with the reporters and staff 
correspondents. These journalists devote their full time to the ser¬ 
vice of the newspapers. Reporters work in the city where the paper 
is publisher! and the staff correspondents are stationed outside the head¬ 
quarters. We do not see why they should be treated in any way differently 
from the regular members of the staff. But as distinct from the editorial 
staff working in the office, the reporters and staff correspondents have to 
incur some additional and necessary expenditure in the performance of their 
duties in the shape of transport charges, postage, telephone and telegraph 
charges. They have also to spend a reasonable amount for the purpose of 
entertainment. This is a necessary part of the proper discharge of their 
duties. We think that these reporters and special correspondents should be 
fully reimbursed by the newspapers in respect of such expenditure. 

554. Those correspondents who are not in full time service with the news¬ 
papers are variously remunerated. It is true that many of them have not 
the training required for efficient discharge of their duties. Their emolu¬ 
ments are low and journalistic work is not their main occupation. Some get 
a nominal retainer charge. Others are paid purely on the lineage basis ac¬ 
cording to the amount of material supplied by them and utilised by news¬ 
papers. In some papers, there is a combination of both these systems, 
the case of some papers the only remuneration received by these part-time 
mofussil correspondents is a free copy of the newspaper and the prestige 
that goes with the position of a correspondent of a newspaper. In some 
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places this prestige is highly prized as it results in special consideration being 
shown to them by the local authorities. It is not possible or us to prescribe 
what the retainer fee should be. It depends upon the capacity and the status 
of the paper and also upon the nature and the difficulty of the work involved 
in different stations where the mofussil correspondents are posted. It is 
equally difficult to say what the rate on lineage basis should be. This is 
a matter for mutual adjustment between the proprietor and the correspondent. 
But we have received frequent complaints that prompt payment is not 
made to them and that in considerable number of cases even the out-of- 
pocket expenses were not paid. We have also received evidence that although 
material supplied by mofussil correspondents has not been paid for, on the 
grounds that it has not been printed, it is in fact utilised by the paper as 
background material or is utilised by other newspapers under the same 
ownership. We are satisfied that there is an element of truth in these com¬ 
plaints. It is obvious that irrespective of the use made of their material 
mofussil correspondents should be paid their out-of-pocket expenses such 
as transport, telephone and telegraph charges stationery and postage, etc. 
When the mofussil correspondents are engaged on lineage basis the amount 
paid necessarily depends on the quantum of material actually utilised. But 
if the contribution of the mofussil correspondents, though not printed, is 
used as background material by that newspaper or used by another paper 
of the same group, as has happened in some cases, it is only fair that some 
remuneration should be paid to them. Where, moreover, information is 
particularly asked for and supplied, it should be paid for irrespective of 
the consideration as to how much of it is actually utilised by the paper. 
When a mofussil correspondent engaged by a paper supplies material which 
will be utilised by other papers in the same group, it is only equitable that 
the basis of remuneration—whether it is a fixed monthly payment or pay¬ 
ment made on lineage basis—should be refixed. The argument that the 
mofussil correspondent is engaged by the proprietor to supply information 
and that it matters little to him in how many papers the proprietor chooses 
to publish the material is not altogether convincing. The type of material, 
and the quantum of it would vary if a variety of newspapers are served. 
When a mofussil correspondent stationed in Delhi supplies news to one 
Tamil newspaper, he knows what would be of interest to the readers of that 
paper. If the proprietor also owns a Telugu paper, the correspondent has 
to cover a wider field. In such a case he has to supply items of news of 
interest to Telugu readers also. When at the time of engagement the mofus¬ 
sil correspondent knows the papers to whom he has to supply news, no diffi¬ 
culty arises and it is possible for the correspondent to make his own terms 
with the proprietor. When, however, new papers are added to the original 
list, the basis of payment should be refixed. 

555. There is another class of correspondents who devote their whole 
time to journalism but serve not merely one paper but several papers under 
different proprietors. It is generally undesirable that the same individual 
should act as a mofussil correspondent for two or more newspapers at the 
same time. These papers may possibly have different and some times conflict¬ 
ing outlook on public affairs and the practice is likely to demand that the 
correspondent compTfimises his independence and objecty in reporting. 
With the small remuneration that is being paid to the correspondents at 
present, it would not be fair to prevent them from taking up work for more 
than one paper. But in such cases the fact that the correspondent is serving 
two or more papers simultaneously should be made known to all the papers 
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concerned. Such correspondents are not exclusive-time correspondents of 
any particular paper and cannot, at present, claim the benefits of provident: 
fund and gratuity which are open only to permanent and full-time members 
of the staff. We have been informed of cases where at the end of their 
journalistic career such correspondents find themselves without any provision 
for retirement in the shape of provident fund or gratuity. We think that the 
contract of employment even on a part-time basis should include a provision 
for these benefits on the basis of salary paid. Even where the remuneration 
is not on a monthly basis, it might be possible to determine its equivalent in 
terms of monthly salary for the purpose of calculating these benefits. These 
recommendations would also apply to special representatives appointed at the 
capitals. 

556. We understand that in some cases, a practice prevails of relating the 
i ate of payment to the number of copies sold in the area assigned to the 
mufussil correspondent. It should be the aim of the correspondent to make 
the newspaper popular in the area by sending contributions of local interest 
which would attract a readership in that area. But because circulation is 
the only test applied to gauge the value of the reports, it is quite conceivable 
that a mofussil correspondent would try to bring about increased circulation 
more by acting as a sales agent and by canvassing sales than by the proper- 
performance of his legitimate duties as a correspondent. There would also 
be the temptation to make his despatches sensational in order to stimulate 
loca^ sale of copies. We are not, therefore, in favour of relating the payment 
to a correspondent to the number of copies sold in that area. While there is 
no harm in a mofussil correspondent acting as sales agent in small places 
where there is not enough work in either capacity, the two functions should 
not, as far as possible, be entrusted to the same person. The practice of 
soles agents recommending persons for appointment as mofussil corres¬ 
pondents should, in any event, be discouraged. 

557. Non-nationals as special or foreign correspondents.—One of the 

general questions which has been raised with regard to working journalists is 
the desirability or otherwise of the employment of non-nationals in res¬ 
ponsible positions in Indian newspapers, whether at home, or abroad, as 
special or foreign correspondents. Article XII(6) of the Draft Convention on 
International Transmission of News and Right of Correction adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1949 recognises the right of a contracting • State to 
reserve to its nationals the right to establish and direct newspapers in its 
territory. Although, in our opinion, it is generally undesirable to employ 
non-Indians m managerial or editorial posts on Indian Newspapers, there 

should, we think, be no legal or administrative bar against their employment. 

This recommendation of course does not apply to recruitment to posts of 
technical character or to posts for which no suitable Indian candidates are 
available. So far as special correspondents are concerned, we do not think 
that there is any dearth of talent among Indian journalists. For a special 
assignment of a particular type, it may be necessary to employ a non-Indian 
but the employment of such non-nationals should be an exception rather 
nan the rule. Particular care is, in our opinion, necessary in the employment 
o- non-nationals as foreign correspondents of Indian papers. As a general 
rule it is desirable to appoint only Indians to such pqgts. 

558. A fear has been expressed that the despatches of non-Indian corres¬ 
pondents may be subtly biased in favour of the country to which these cor¬ 
respondents belong. But we realise that there are non-nationals of’high 
qualifications and special experience both of India and the country in which 
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they reside, whose continued association would be of benefit to Indian news¬ 
papers. Although therefore there can be no hard and fast rule on the sub¬ 
ject, the desirability of employing only Indian nationals in these posts needs 
hardly to be emphasized. 

559. Remuneration and other facilities to foreign correspondents.—In our 

opinion, it is desirable that full time foreign correspondents of Indian news¬ 
papers should receive a definite remuneration regularly paid and that they 
should be given facilities, particularly where they are Indian nationals, to 
visit India at least once in three years and that they should have the same 
provident fund and gratuity benefits as are applicable to those in India. We 
have received some distressing reports of the circumstances in which some 
of these foreign correspondents have to work in foreign countries. In view 
of the specially responsible nature of the work done by these correspondents, 
the Indian newspapers should conduct a careful enquiry and issue accredita¬ 
tion only after being satisfied as to their reliability, their patriotism and their 
ability to maintain themselves properly in the place where they are posted. 
Unless the newspapers are in a position to make the foreign correspondents 
adequate payments to enable them to maintain themselves properly, it is not 
desirable to make any such appointment. It is conceivable that a foreign 
correspondent may have to work for two or three newspaper. In such cases 
the liability for benefits should be shared by the respective papers. 

560. Foreign correspondents should not be business representatives.—In 
this connection a question has been raised whether it would be desirable to 
ask foreign correspondents also to perform the duties of business represen¬ 
tatives of the papers. In our opinion, as a general rule the two functions 
should be kept apart. A foreign correspondent will obviously be able to do 
better work if he can concentrate his attention solely on the editorial duties. 
But it may be inevitable in some cases to ask foreign correspondents to per¬ 
form duties of business representatives also, particularly where the volume 
of work involved in the performance of these duties is not very great. As a 
large part of business work abroad is in the matter of securing advertise¬ 
ments the volume of work of this nature will tend-to diminish, as the 
advertisement business to a great extent now emanates from India through 
the Indian subsidiaries of foreign firms. 

561. Indians in Foreign Information Service.—Another question which 
arises is with regard to the employment and working conditions of Indians in 
Foreign Information Services operating in this country. It is obvious that 
Government should have full information regarding Indians employed in 
Foreign Information Services. There is no objection to the labour laws being 
made applicable to the Indians employed in the Foreign Information Services 
if they are so applied to working journalists outside the Foreign Information 
Services. They should obviously get the same amenities and privileges which 
the employees get in other newspaper offices. But this point is somewhat 
academic because, so far as we are aware, the Indian employees of Foreign 
Information Services on the whole get comparatively higher wages and more 
amenities. 

562. Free Lance Journalists.—We have also received representations with 
regard to the honorarium paid to freelance journalists. They are not attached 
to any particular paper and are willing to sell their material to any newspaper 
which is prepared to buy it. It is a fact, however, that many freelance jour¬ 
nalists find that the material supplied by them is used either in the same or 
in a modified form without any payment being made to them. This is 
obviously unethical. We consider that freelance journalists should, when 
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sending their contribution, indicate whether they want to be paid if the 
material is printed and, if so, at what rate. This should form the basis of an 
agreement between the free-lance journalists and the newspapers as to the 
honorarium to be paid if the material supplied is utilised. The existence of 
chain newspapers has increased the difficulty of freelance journalists. Con¬ 
tributions which could have been sold individually to 5 or 6 newspapers con¬ 
trolled by different proprietors have now to be sold to one proprietor who uti¬ 
lises the same in all the 5 or 6 newspapers of his. Of course it is theoreti¬ 
cally possible for a free-lance journalist to stipulate for higher payment on 
the basis of wider use made of his contribution. But, here, he has to face 
competition from syndicated material which is often available at a nominal 
cost. 


SECTION VII 
BONUS 

563. Present practice.—We have received complaints from numerous quar¬ 
ters that working journalists have not been paid any bonus in a large number 
of cases even during those years in which the papers had made profits. From 
the replies that we have received to our Questionnaire, we find that the 
practice with regard to the payment of bonus has not been uniform. In some 
cases bonus equivalent to 3 months salary has been paid. In another paper 
it was restricted to one month’s salary. In a certain paper when bonus equi¬ 
valent to three months’ salary is sanctioned, the payment is made in 3 instal¬ 
ments payable in the months of January, April and September. The result 
of this procedure is that although the employees have earned the right to 
receive bonus by working satisfactorily during the preceding year in respect 
of which the bonus has been sanctioned, they have to continue in service for 
6 or 9 months before they become eligible to receive the full payment. But 
in an overwhelmingly large number of papers no bonus is paid. 

564. Views of Association of Journalists.—It has been urged before us by 
the Indian Federation of Working Journalists that “where, at the time of 
employment, bonus has been assured as an inducement for accepting lower 
pay, the journalist should be entitled to get bonus irrespective of whether 
the concern makes a profit or not. In other concerns where there is no such 
condition precedent, bonus may be related to profit. In no case should bonus 
be less than one month’s pay.” They have, however, gone on to say that the 
principle for the payment of bonus applicable to industries with similar in¬ 
vestment should be considered to hold good in the case of newspaper industry 
also. The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference have merely stated that 
the provision for bonus should be the same as is permissible in other business 
undertakings. The Indian Languages Newspapers Assoc iation have stated 
that the payment of bonus to employees is a form of profit sharing. They feel 
that it would be “reasonable to distribute among all categories of employees 
50 per cent, of the net profits arrived at after making provision for payment 
of wages inclusive of dearness allowance etc. a continuous yearly 5 per cent, 
tax-free return on all the capital employed in the newspaper unit, taxation, 
overhead expenses and reasonable reserves for the maintenance and expan¬ 
sion of the undertaking.” 

565. Real Character of Bonus.—The real character of bonus has been 
considered by several Industrial Tribunals. The claim that it is merely an 
ex-gratia payment depending upon the will of the proprietor has generally 
been negatived. We would only refer in this connection to the Award of 
Labour Appellate Tribunal in Appeal No. I of 1950 filed by the Millowners’ 
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Association at Bombay. In paragraph 20 of the report they observe as 
follows: 

“Now, bonus is cash payment made to employees in addition to wages. 

It cannot any longer be regarded as ex-gratia payment, for, it 
has been recognised that a claim for bonus, if resisted, gives rise 
to an industrial dispute, which is to be settled by a duly constituted 

Industrial Court or Tribunal. Where the goal of living 

wages has been attained, bonus like profit sharing would represent 
more as the cash incentive to greater efficiency and production. We 
cannot, therefore, accept the broad contention that a claim to 
bonus is not admissible where wages have been standardised at a 
figure lower than what is said to be the living wage. Where the 
industry has capacity to pay and has been so stabilised that its 
capacity to pay may be counted upon continuously, payment of 
living wage is desirable; but where the industry has not that 
capacity or its capacity varies or is expected to vary from year 
to year so that the industry cannot afford to pay living wages, 
bonus must be looked upon as the temporary satisfaction, wholly 
or in part, of the needs of the employee.” 

566. Views of the Labour Appellate Tribunal. —In view of this authorita¬ 
tive pronouncement a question arises on what principle bonus should be 
given. Obviously no claim for bonus arises where the industry has not made 
any profits in the particular year. But where a unit of the industry has made 
profits, the question, as to what portion of the profit should be regarded as 
available for a charge in the shape of bonus, has been considered by the 
Labour Appellate Tribunal in the case referred to above. They . 
have pointed out that gross profits are arrived at after payment of 
wages and dearness allowance to the employees, and other items of expendi¬ 
ture. Investment necessarily implies the legitimate expectation of the investor 
to secure recurring returns on the money invested by him in the industrial 
undertaking. It is also essential that the plant and machinery should be kept 
continuously in good working order for the purpose of ensuring that return, 
and such maintenance of plant and machinery would also be to the advantage 
of labour, for the better the machinery the larger the earnings, and the better 
the chance of securing a good bonus. The first charge on the gross profits 
should therefore, be the amount of money that would be necessary for 
rehabilitation, replacement and modernisation of the machinery. As depreci¬ 
ation allowed by the income-tax authorities is only a percentage of the 
written down value, the fund set apart yearly for depreciation and designated 
under that head would not be sufficient for these purposes. An extra amount 
would have to be annually set apart under the heading of “reserves” to 
make up that deficit. The Tribunal have then gone on to state “that the paid 
up capital is entitled to a fair return. It should be computed at 6 per cent.” 
So far as the reserves are concerned, they have stated that such reserves are 
not liable to normal trade risks and risks incidental to trade cycles and, there¬ 
fore, the fair return on reserves should be much lower than the fair return 
on the paid up capital. They, therefore, took - the gross profits for the parti¬ 
cular year in question and deducted therefrom first the depreciation and the 
taxes payable on the profits. From the balance they set apart a portion for 
rehabilitation by dividing the amount of capital required for rehabilitation by 
the number of years during which it has to be accumulated. From the balance 
they allowed 6 per cent, on the paid up capital and 2 per cent, on the reserves 
employed as working capital. From the balance that was left they made a 
small provision for payment of bonus to clerks and other staff and found out 
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what amount was available for payment as bonus to the employees. After 
making all these deductions they asked themselves the question as to whether 
the employees were entitled to any and to what bonus and they proceeded to 
state as follows: — 

“The answer to this issue is not easy for we have to consider in this 
context the needs of the employees, the claims of the shareholders 
and the requirements of the industry. The subject is not readily 
responsive to any rigid principle or precise formula and so far we 
have been unable to discover a general formula. This does not 
mean, however, that the answer to this issue is, in any way, 
fortuitous; nor are we in any doubt as to the considerations which 
must prevail in deciding what the amount of bonus should be. 
Essentially the quantum of bonus must depend upon the relative 
prosperity of the concern during the year under review and that 
prosperity is probably best reflected in the amount of the residuary 
surplus; the needs of labour at existing wages is also a considera¬ 
tion of importance; but we should make it plain that these are not 
necessarily the only considerations; for instance, no scheme of 
allocation of bonus could be complete if the amount out of which 
a bonus is to be paid is unrelated to employees’ efforts; and even 
when we have mentioned all these considerations we must not be 
deemed to have exhausted the subject. Our approach to this 
problem is motivated by the requirement that we should ensure 
and achieve industrial peace which is essential for the develop¬ 
ment and expansion of industry. This can be achieved by having a 
contented labour force on the one hand, and on the other hand an 
investing public who would be attracted to the industry by a 
steady and progressive return on capital which the industry may 
be able to offer. It goes without saying that if the residuary sur¬ 
plus is appreciably larger in any particular year it should be 

possible for the Company to give a more liberal bonus to the 
employees.” 

567. Our recommendation.—Our suggestion is that the gross profits should 
be ascertained in the normal way by deducting the expenditure from the 
income. A provision should then be made for payment of taxes, for depre¬ 
ciation at the rate allowable under the Income-tax Act and for a return at 
i per cent, more than the bank rate or 4 per cent, whichever is higher, on the 
invested share capital. The balance should be regarded as ‘clear profit.’ 
This should be divided into 3 portions. One-third should be available for 
payment of bonus, either immediately or if the amount is not large enough 
for making such payment, contingently, thus narrowing the gap between the 
existing unsatisfactory wage and the living wage. One-third should be re¬ 
served for ploughing back into the industry and for making a provision for 
meeting future losses, and the remaining one-third should be available to 
the unit for distribution, to the shareholders. It would be seen that our scheme 
is a slight variation of the scheme adopted by the Labour Appellate Tribunal. 
In arriving at the clear profit we have made provision for the barest mini¬ 
mum necessary for carrying on the industry. The expenditure is calculated 
on the basis of the existing wages of the employees which are not in all cases 
adequate. Depreciation has been allowed at the rate permitted by the Income- 
tax Act, but this depreciation even when spread over a requisite number of 
years would not enable the machinery to be replaced with the amount avail- 
able in the depreciation fund. No provision is made for obsolescence. This 
point has been recognised by the Labour Appellate Tribunal where they have 
not only provided for depreciation but also for reserves. We have only 
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allowed for a return on the share capital at 4 per cent, instead of 6 per cent, 
as under the scheme of the Labour Appellate Tribunal. We have made no 
provision for return on the reserves. It would thus be seen that the claims 
of all the three, namely, shareholders, the employees and of the industry are 
each met only in part. It is for this reason that we have suggested the divi¬ 
sion of the clear profits into three portions so that each of these three claims 
may be partially satisfied. 

568. Analogy of Electricity (Supply) Act 1948 .—This scheme is not alto¬ 
gether novel. Some variation of it appears under the Electricity (Supply) 
Act of 1948. The aim of that Act is to cast an obligation upon the Electricity 
Company to adjust its rates for the supply of electricity and other amenities 
to the public in such a way that its ‘clear profits’ should not exceed the 
‘reasonable return’. If ‘clear profits’ do exceed the reasonable return, (and 
that excess is limited to 30 per cent, of the reasonable return) then the excess 
is divisible as stated in the Act. The reasonable return under the Act means 
the amount found by applying the standard rate of 5 per cent, of the ‘capital 
base’. The clear profit under the Act means the difference between the 
amount of income and the sum of expenditure plus specific appropriations as 
stated in the sixth Schedule to the Act. The allowable expenditure has been 
specified in the same Schedule and includes generation and purchase of 
energy, distribution and sale of energy and several other items which nor¬ 
mally form part of the expenses of a commercial concern. It includes items 
concerning remuneration of and benefits to labour such as contributions to 
provident fund, staff pension, gratuity, apprentice and other training 
schemes; but there is no provision for bonus. The Labour Appellate 
Tribunal found in Appeal No. 294 of 1951 that bonus could not come 
out of “reasonable return”. They held that it would be less than just 
if the reasonable return, limited as it was to 5 per cent. on the 
capital itself, should be saddled with the burden of bonus. If, therefore, 
bonus could not come either out of the allowable expenditure or out 
of reasonable return, the position was that either the bonus could not be 
paid at all or it had to come out of the clear profits. But under the scheme 
of the Act if the clear profits of a licensee in any year exceeded the amount 
of reasonable return, one-third of such excess is at the disposal of the 
undertaking, one-third is to be appropriated to a reserve to be called the 
Tariffs, Dividends and Control Reserve and the remaining one-third is to 
be distributed in the form of a proportional rebate on the amounts collected 
from the sale of electricity and meter rentals or carried forward in the 
accounts of the licensee for distribution to the consumers in future. The In¬ 
dustrial Court awarded bonus by stating that it could come out of the allow¬ 
able expenditure under the head of “expenditure for management”. The 
Labour Appellate Tribunal rejected this view and stated that all allowable 
expenditure had been itemised and bonus could not come out of the allow¬ 
able expenditure. The Labour Appellate Tribunal, however, divided the 
surplus into four portions permitting the undertaking to distribute one-fourth 
share as bonus and the remaining three-fourth to be divided into three por¬ 
tions as laid down in the Act. However, it appears to us that even this pro¬ 
cedure was not in strict conformity with the Act. Our Scheme is a slight 
variant of the scheme laid down in the Electricity (Supply) Act of 1948 of 
how the difference between the clear profits and reasonable return is to be 
divided. Following the scheme of the Act we reserve one-third of the nett 
profits for ploughing back into the industry/ We reserve another one-third for 
the benefit of the undertaking which in practice means distribution to share¬ 
holders. The remaining one-third is not reserved in this case for readers of 
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•newspapers as the Act does for future rebate to the consumers of electricity; 
■we earmark it for the benefit of the employees thus eliminating the difficulty 
which the Labour Appellate Tribunal found in indicating the fund from 
-which the bonus was to be paid. 

569. The scheme of the Electricity (Supply) Act of 1948 has been praised 
by the Fiscal Commission as a piece of pioneer legislation on the electricity 
supply industry in this country which “attempted to draw up a standard 
financial code for this industry” (See page 176 of Volume I of the Report). 
We venture to think that the scheme that we have outlined will meet with 
.general acceptance. 


SECTION VIII 
HOURS OF WORK 

570. Increased work load.—There has been a general complaint that 
there are'no fixed hours of work for working journalists on most of the 
papers. Where they have been prescribed, they are unsatisfactory* This 
has been largely due to the fact that offices of most newspapers are under¬ 
staffed on the editorial side. It is also to be remembered that duties and 
responsibilities of working journalists have increased during the last few 
years and this has resulted in increased work load. During the British 
regime legislative and governmental activity to be covered in Delhi for 
example, was nothing like what we find today. There are about 700 Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament, 40 Central Ministers, the State Assembly and 3 State 
Ministers functioning in Delhi itself for very much longer duration in the 
year than used to be the case. There are large numbers of official publica¬ 
tions and policy statements to be studied and summarised. All this has 
meant more work for journalists. But it is doubtful whether the strength 
of the staff has been correspondingly increased. Where the hours of work 
are fixed, the shifts are so arranged that they often cause inconvenience to 
journalists. In some cases the night shifts end at an awkward time. This 
may, to some extent, be inevitable in a newspaper office, but effort should 
be made to minimise the inconvenience as far as possible. 

571. Our recommendations.—We agree with the view of the A.I.N.E.C. 
and the Federation that for day shifts the hours of work should be 42 hours 
in a 6 day week, that is, 7 hours a day including the recess period of one 
hour. This means 6 hours effective work. For night shifts there should 
be 36 hours in a 6 day week, that is, 6 hours per day with a recess for half 
an hour; which means 5J hours of effective work. As we have suggested 
reduced hours of work for night shifts, we do not think that any special 
payment as night shift allowance is called for in their case. There is 
always the danger that employees would prefer to do night work in order 
to earn the special allowance, to the detriment of their health. Where any 
of the hours of work of the shift fall between the hours of 11 p.m. and 5 
a.m. the shift should be regarded as night shift. No person should be 
employed on the night shift continuously for more than one week at a time 
or for more than one week in any period of 14 days. In view of the nature 
of the work on newspapers, strict adherence to the hours of work may 
not always be possible and if any employee has to work beyond fixed hours, 
he should be compensated, not by any overtime payment, but by giving 
him additional recess equal to the period of overtime work put in by him. 
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572. In the case of reporters, the nature of their work is such that it is 
impossible to lay down fixed hours of work. Most of the news breaks in 
the afternoons and in the evenings, and the suggestion that was made to 
us by one of the journalists associations was that the main body of reporters 
should work between 2 p.m. and 10 p.m. deserves consideration. Other 
reporters will of course have to be engaged for news that may break at 
other times of the day. But these should be few and the normal hours 
of work for the main body of the reporting staff should be between 2 p.M- 
and 10 p.m. 


SECTION IX 
Weekly rest and holidays 

573. Present practice regarding weekly rest.—With rare exceptions it is 
the normal practice in newspapers to give a weekly period of rest to t e 
editorial staff, consisting usually of a complete day and night. Where the 
paper comes out for six days in a week, it is comparatively an easy matter, 
and the day of rest is the day preceding the one on which the issue of 
the newspaper does not appear. But the situation is somewhat compli¬ 
cated by the fact that it is the practice of many newspapers to bring out 
newspapers on all the seven days of the week. 

574. Seven-day papers and objection t&iereto. —This practice of seven- 
day issues was brought about partly at least by the change-over from 
evening papers. Formerly the largest issue was published on Saturday 
evenings and provided reading matter on Sundays. Since the fall of news 
on Sundays is generally light, it could be safely carried over to Monday 
evening’s paper. But the change to morning editions left a blank on 
Monday morning. During the war this gap was felt by the readers. News¬ 
papers first filled it up by a skeleton issue carrying more than the usual 
quota of reports from mofussil correspondents and left-over articles; but 
now the Monday issue is not much smaller than the rest. 

575. Two objections have been raised against seven-day papers. The 
first is that all the staff cannot have a common day of rest on Sundays, 
since the weekly day of rest will be allotted to each person by rotation, 
and only a few members of the staff would be free on Sundays, the 
remainder having some other day of the week as their day of rest. While 
we grant the merits of a common day of rest, we must also admit that in 
some other public services, like the railways similar conditions exist. 
Moreover, in many industries in the private sector, the day of rest has had 
to be staggered round the week in order to meet shortages of power supply, 
and many industries work right round the week. While therefore obser¬ 
vance of Sundays as the common day of rest may be desirable, it is by 
no means universal in other fields of employment and cannot be considered 
an absolute necessity in this field. The other objection to Sunday papers 
is based on the grounds that the magazine section provides a lot of reading 
matter and therefore robs the weeklies of their legitimate readership. 
While this point of view was put forward by some witnesses, others argued 
that the nature of the articles in the magazine section is essentially different 
from that of articles in weeklies of the type contemplated, and that these- 
magazine sections serve a useful purpose in bringing to the notice of people, 
who never read anything beyond their daily paper, a selection of articles. 
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which though often superficial, at least drew the attention of the readers 
to developments going on around them. 

576. There has been no development in India of “Sunday papers” as 
they are generally known elsewhere, papers which are brought out only 
•on Sundays and which range all the way from the “Observer” to the 
“News of the World” in the United Kingdom. One or two publishers of 
■dailies do bring out, on Sundays, papers which are quite close to some of 
the less praiseworthy examples in the United Kingdom. Others, who had 
adopted special names for the Sunday editions in order to get over certain 
limitations imposed by the Newsprint Control Order, have gradually 
brought them closer in line with their daily editions, and the Sunday edition 
is distinguishable only by the fact that it is accompanied by a magazine 
supplement. They have, however, continued to keep in force their separate 
declarations for the Sunday edition and even continue their separate 
membership of newspaper organisations which gives them an additional 
vote. In all these cases, the accounts are maintained in common with those 
of the daily edition, and the staff employed are also in common. 

577. No common solutions to those objections.—The two objections that 
we have mentioned do not however permit of a common solution. If the 
intention is to leave readers free to peruse the weeklies without distraction 
from the magazine supplement, it would be necessary only to prescribe, 
in conjunction with the price-page schedule an absolute maximum to the 
number of pages that can be published on any one day, in addition to the 
total for the week. This would have the effect of compelling the publishers 
to distribute, over the six days of the week, any articles, features and 
photographs that they would normally concentrate in the Sunday edition. 
We are afraid, however, that on working days these articles and features 
would fail to attract the attention they deserve and would be gradually 
dropped. Witnesses were agreed that these features did fill a definite gap 
in the reading matter of the average citizen and it would be a pity to do 
away with them. On the other hand, the measure proposed might merely 
result in the Sunday edition coming out under a different name. 

578. The other solution, of declaring Sunday a compulsory holiday for 
all working journalists would enable all of them to have their day of rest 
in company with many others, who work in factories and establishments. 
It would not in any way affect the production of Sunday editions; at the 
most they would go to press by the midnight of Saturday instead of two 
or three hours later as at present. What would happen is that there would 
be no edition of the paper on Monday morning. It would not in any case 
be possible for all working journalists to have their day of rest on Sunday 
because every paper of importance would need to maintain a skeleton staff 
at work on Sundays so that a brief supplement could be brought out in 
case anything very important happens on Sunday. The news agencies 
would in any case have to be manned on Sundays. 

5/9. Our recommendation.—A consequence of such an arrangement may 
be a slight reduction in employment. At present we are informed that the 
practice in many large papers is to man the editorial offices at almost 
the same level and with the same number of shifts on Sundays as on 
other days. If this is generally the case, the reduction in employment 
might amount to 10 per cent or so. We would therefore recommend that 
if the professional bodies are of the opinion, after balancing the advantages 
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and drawbacks of six-day newspapers, that Sunday should be declared a 
compulsory day of rest for them, this provision should be included in the 
enactment for the industry that we are recommending elsewhere. 

580. Holidays—Our recommendation.—The practice of giving holidays to 
the newspaper staff varies from region to region and even in the same 
region differs from paper to paper. It would be impossible to prescribe 
uniform holidays for newspapers on the whole of India as the festivals 
celebrated in one part of the country differ from those celebrated in 
another part. The maximum number of holidays given to newspapers staff 
is in Uttar Pradesh. All that we can suggest is that the total number of 
holidays for newspapers should not exceed 10 in number. How they 
should be distributed would depend upon the region in which the news¬ 
paper is published, the character of the newspaper concerned and 
composition of journalists employed on that paper. It may conceivably 
happen that a member of the staff may be required to attend on the day 
which has been declared to be a holiday. But in such a case a compensatory 
holiday should be given to the member of the staff on some other day 
chosen by him. 

SECTION X 
Leave 

581. Existence of leave rules—Our suggestion.—Many of the newspapers 
have not ^dopted any leave rules applicable to the editorial staff. Some of 
the bigger newspapers do have a set of rules which are on the whole not 
unsatisfactory. We have received complaints that even though the rules 
exist, journalists have not been able to avail themselves of the leave faci¬ 
lities owing to the inadequate strength of the staff. It has also been 
represented to us that the sanction of the leave application depends to a 
large extent on the personal relations of the applicant with the manager. 
It has been alleged that cases of favouritism often occur e.g. where a point 
has been stretched in favour of the relatives of the manager. But it must 
be said that on the whole no serious cases of hardship caused by the non- 
observance of the existing rules have been brought to our notice. We think 
that all newspapers should draw up a set of leave rules applicable to their 
staff both on the editorial and managerial side and give a copy of these 
rules to each employee at the time of his first appointment. 

582. No uniformity regarding quantum of leave.—There is little uni¬ 
formity among newspapers with regard to the quantum of leave permissible 
to the employees. In many cases no provision is made for casual leave 
and where a provision is made, the maximum period of casual leave varies 
from 7 days to 15 days. The general rule with regard to privilege leave is 
one month’s leave for every year of service. The rules regarding sick 
leave vary from paper to paper where such rules at all exist. The period up 
to which leave may be accumulated also differs from paper to paper. Where 
leave has been accumulated but not utilised at the time of the termination 
of the employment, the benefit in respect of that accumulation by payment 
of salary for that period is not always given to the employee, and has 
sometimes been withheld on the ground that such payment is dependent 
upon the employee’s loyalty to the paper and could not be made to a 
journalist who seeks to quit the service of that paper. 
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583. Recommendation of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh Committees 
and views of professional bodies.—The question of leave was considered 
by the Uttar Pradesh Newspaper Industry Enquiry Committee who recom¬ 
mended a grant of 15 days casual and 30 days earned leave in a year. 
They said that privilege leave could be accumulated up to a period of 60 
days. With regard to leave on medical certificate, the Committee thought 
that a journalist should get such leave according to rules similar to those 
which apply in the case ~oT Government servants. The Madhya Pradesh 
Newspaper Industry Enquiry Committee also recommended that a journalist 
should be entitled to 15 days casual leave and 30 days privilege leave in 
a year. They also thought that every employee should be entitled to 15 
days leave on medical ground every year and that such leave should be 
on half pay. The A.I.N.E.C. have stated that earned leave, casual leave 
and sick leave should be given uniformly to all categories of working 
journalists on terms and conditions applicable to Government servants. 
They said that there should be a maximum limit to which earned leave 
may be accumulated, but the limit may be relaxed if a member of the staff 
is prevented from availing himself of leave when he applies for it, owing 
to the exigencies of service. They thought that an employee whose ser¬ 
vices were terminated or who relinquished his job on his own account should 
be paid compensation equivalent to and in respect of leave earned but 
not enjoyed in addition to being given the prescribed period of notice 
when his services are terminated; the leave and the notice period should 
not be made concurrent. The I.L.N.A. considers that casual leave for 12 
days and privilege leave for one month is reasonable for the editorial and 
managerial employees and privilege leave may be allowed to be accumu¬ 
lated upto three months. If the Employees State Insurance Scheme is 
brought into operation then there would be no necessity to provide for sick 
leave to employees. With regard to the payment of compensation for leave 
earned but not availed of, the Association considered that compensa¬ 
tion should be equivalent to the total emoluments per month multiplied 
by the period of leave earned but not availed of. The Federation have 
taken the view that 15 days casual leave, one month earned leave for 
every 11 months of service and one month sick leave should be granted. 
The privilege leave should be allowed to be accumulated to four months. 
But the employee should be paid for any period exceeding 4 months if he 
is prevented from enjoying that leave owing to the conditions beyond his 
control. 

584. Our recommendation.—We are of the view that journalists should 
have casual leave for 15 days in a year and earned leave for one month 
for every II months of service. In addition, they should be given sick 
leave at the rate of 20 days for every year of completed service on half 
the salary, with option to the employee to convert it into half the period 
on full salary. Such sick leave should be admissible only on medical certi¬ 
ficate and on return to duty the employee should produce a certificate of 
fitness, such certificate to be given by the doctor nominated by the news¬ 
paper office. Special leave rules for lingering illness like tuberculosis 
should be drawn up on the basis of such leave to which Government ser¬ 
vants are eligible. Both the earned and the sick leave may be permitted 
to be accumulated up to a maximum period of three months in either 
case. The management should intimate to the employee the period during 
which leave is available and should do so by rotation as determined by 
ballot. When an employee voluntarily relinquishes his post, he should be 
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compensated in respect of leave earned but not availed of. Similarly at 
the time of retirement the employee should be entitled to get cash com¬ 
pensation for leave not availed of up to the full extent of accumulation. 
We think that the leave rules should be uniform for all categories of 
employees for the editorial and the managerial staff and in respect of 
different types of newspapers. 


SECTION XI 


585. Amenities and Facilities.—We made enquiries as to how many of 
the following amenities and aids to efficiency were provided by the news¬ 
papers in their respective offices: — 

(i) Libraries with Research and Reference Sections; 

(ii) Press Clubs, with Government aid (by way of grant of land or 

in other ways) or without Government aid; 

(iii) Adequate accommodation in office; 

(iv) Canteens and Tiffin rooms; 

(v) Telephones at office and at residence; 

(vi) Day and night rest rooms; 

(vii) Provision for transport during unusual hours and in emer¬ 

gencies; 

(viii) Games and recreation; 

(ix) Residential accommodation; % 

(x) Facilities for travel; 

(xi) Insurance to cover hazardous assignment. 

We also had the benefit of personal visits to certain newspaper offices in 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and Delhi. We find that in the bigger news¬ 
papers in the four metropolitan cities adequate provision is made for some 
of the amenities and aids to efficiency enumerated above. They have 
good libraries with Research Sections. One paper in Bombay provides a 
Club House. There is fairly adequate accommodation in the offices of the 
bigger papers, and some of them provide canteens for the staff, often run 
on a co-operative basis. Telephones are an essential amenity for working 
journalists and the senior editorial staff like editors and news editors are 
generally provided with telephones. It is possible that during the last 
few years when it was difficult to get any telephone connections, an adequate 
number of telephone could not be provided, but as the situation eases, 
it should be possible for the newspapers particularly the bigger ones to 
extend the telephone facility to other senior members of the staff such as 
assistant editor, chief sub-editor, etc. Night rest rooms are essential for 
journalists who go off duty at a time when transport is not easily avail¬ 
able. Only some of the bigger papers have made provision for games and 
recreation. The housing problem presents some difficulty particularly in 
metropolitan towns. One paper in Delhi had made an attempt to provide 
flats for their staff. But we are informed that later on the rents for these 
flats in that building were fixed at such a high figure that the staff could 
not afford to pay them and the building was let out to non-journalists 
who could pay. Facilities for travel are, in some cases, provided only to 
accredited correspondents when they go on a particular assignment. 

18 M of I & B 
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586. Our recommendation.—Although all the amenities referred to above 
are desirable, we consider that the following are essential: — 

(i) Libraries with Research and Reference Sections; 

(ii) Provision for supply of drinking water and if possible cooling 

arrangements in hot weather; 

(iii) Day and night rest rooms; 

(iv) Transport during unusual hours and in emergencies at least by 

the bigger newspapers, that is, those having a circulation of 
about 50,000; and 

(v) Insurance to cover hazardous assignments. 

If canteens and tiffin rooms are provided, they should be run on a co¬ 
operative basis wherever possible. 


SECTION XII 
Promotions 

587. Present practice—Our recommendation.—In most newspapers there 
are no regular rules for making promotions to senior posts. These appoint¬ 
ments have not always been made from amongst the holders of junior posts. 
Several cases have been brought to our notice where direct appointments 
of outsiders have been made, overlooking the claims of the holders of 
junior posts. Even when a selection has been made from amongst the 
holders of junior posts, it has been alleged that these promotions have not 
necessarily gone by merit and that other considerations have very often 
weighed with the authorities concerned. In one case we were told that the 
promotion was given to a junior member of the staff as a reward for his 
ceasing to be a member of the union! In other cases, suggestions were made 
that certain promotions were given because the persons concerned happened 
to belong to the same sub-caste as the managing director. It has been stated 
by one of the unions that efficient devotion and loyalty to work are not fac¬ 
tors which govern promotions. Another union stated that independence of 
charaeter and high qualifications were regarded as disqualifications. But 
the refrain of many of the representations made to us is that promotions are 
given to the friends of the general manager or according to the will of the 
proprietor. We have not been able to verify the correctness or otherwise 
of many of these allegations. It may be that some of these allegations had 
been made on account of the resentment felt by journalists whose claims 
were superseded. We are of the opinion that promotions should be made 
by the appointing authority on the advice of the editor or the manager as 
the case may be and in consultation with the senior members of the respec¬ 
tive sections who would be competent to express an opinion on the fitness 
or otherwise of the candidate. The same principles which we have suggested 
for adoption in the case of recruitment should apply to promotions. 

588. Merit bonus.—We have noticed that on some papers there is a 
practice of giving special increments for recognition of exceptional merit. 
We do not think that special merit should be recognised in this particular 
manner, as the practice is likely to lend itself to abuse. But we see no 
objection for specially meritorious work being recognised by the grant of a 
special merit bonus. 
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SECTION XII 
Retirement Benefits 

589. Existing practice—There are several ways in which retirement bene¬ 
fits can be provided. They are pension, provident fund, gratuity, old age 
insurance, etc. There is a general consensus of opinion among those who 
replied to our Questionnaire and among those who gave evidence before 
us that a provident fund-cum-gratuity scheme is preferable to pension. Actual¬ 
ly, there are only a few papers who have a provision for retirement benefit, 
but wherever there is a provision made, it is always in the shape of provi¬ 
dent fund and/or gratuity. In one paper in Calcutta an employee contri¬ 
butes 10 per cent, of his salary and an equal amount is contributed by the 
management towards the provident fund. In addition to that there is a pro¬ 
vision for gratuity under which after 7 years’ service the employee gets one 
month’s pay for every year of service. One news agency, two papers in Poona 
and two papers in Nagpur and Jabalpur have a provident fund to which 
the employee and the management contribute one anna in a rupee. One 
paper in Calcutta makes contribution to provident fund of the employees 
only if the nett profits in that year is more than Rs. 35,000. Some important 
papers in Madras have a provident fund to which both the employer and 
the employee contribute. But if the employee quits service before 10 years 
are over, only 10 per cent, of the employer’s contribution is payable to the 
employee. The percentage of the employer’s contribution rises as the com¬ 
pleted years of service increase from 10 years to 20 years. After 20 years 
of service the employer’s contribution is payable in full to the employee. 

590. Provident Fund-c!um-gitrtuity scheme.!—We are in agreement 
with the view that provident fund-cum-gratuity is the best way 
of providing for retirement benefit and is preferable to a provision 
for pension. If the employee dies within a year or two after retirement 
on a pension, his family is left entirely unprovided for unless there is also 
a scheme by which the employee is entitled to commute a part of his pension 
and receive cash payment. We are of the opinion that the employee should 
contribute 8 1/3 per cent, of his emoluments in the shape of compulsory 
contribution and the employer’s contribution should be of an equivalent 
amount. We think that the Employees’ Provident Funds Act (XIX of 1952) 
should be made applicable to such a provident fund. That Act is at present 
applicable to certain industries specified in the Schedule to that Act. The 
newspaper industry is not one of them. But under Section 4 of the Act the 
Central Government has the power by notification in the Official Gazette 
to add to the Schedule any other industry in respect of the employees whereof 
It is of opinion that a provident fund scheme should be framed under the 
Act and, thereupon, the industry so added is to be deemed to be an industry 
specified in the Schedule. The advantage of the Act is that the contributions 
are separately funded and are not liable to attachment. Under Section 17 
of the Act, the amount ofi accumulations in the provident fund is to be invest¬ 
ed in such manner as the Central Government may direct and the amount 
of accumulations to the credit of an employee in the provident fund shall, 
where he leaves his employment and obtains re-employment in another 
factory to which the Act applies within such time as is specified by the 
Central Government, be transferred to the credit of his account in the Fund 
established under the scheme applicable to the factory. If the Act is applied 
to the newspaper industry it would not be within the power of the employer 
to withhold the whole or any percentage of his contribution merely because 
the employee has not put in the requisite number of years of service. But 
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we also recommend that the employee’s contribution should be utilised for 
the purpose of effecting an insurance on the life of the employee. If the 
employee dies within a few years of service, the total amount to his credit 
in the provident fund may prove to be a totally inadequate provision for 
the members of his family. If, on the other hand, the employee’s contri¬ 
bution is utilised towards the purchase of a policy this kind of contingency 
could be guarded against to some extent. There is, however, one difficulty 
which has to be faced. If the employee continues to remain in the service- 
of the paper for a certain number of years, there is no difficulty. But if he 
quits the service of the paper after a year or two, then he will have to find 
ways and means for continuing to pay the premium on the policy which 
has been taken out. If he can meet these payments, and keep the policy 
alive, there would be no difficulty. But if he cannot, the policy may lapse. 
We, therefore, suggest that the contributions of the employer and the em¬ 
ployees should be accumulated for a period of three years. At the end of 
three years the accumulation to his credit would amount to six months’ 
wages on the basis of contribution of one month’s pay for every year of 
service by the employer and the employee. This amount could be utilised 
for purchasing a single premium policy which would ensure some provision, 
for his family in case of sudden death of the employee. But if the death 
occurs within a period of three years, then such amount as may stand to 
the credit of the employee in the provident fund would be payable to his 
family. This may involve some amendment of the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Act. The point as to how best provision could be made for an insur¬ 
ance scheme was considered at some length in the Report of the Uttar Pradesh 
Newspaper Industry Enquiry Committee on pages 25 to 27 of their report 
and their conclusion is stated in the following words: — 

“The Committee feels that it is difficult for it to prepare the outlines 
of a sound and ideal insurance scheme. That is the business 
of Government experts and other experts engaged in insurance 
work. While, therefore, recommending that provision should 
be made for compulsory life insurance of journalists, the Com¬ 
mittee expresses the hope that Government will draw up a 

scheme with the help of the said experts and will include it. 

in the law to be enacted in respect of the newspaper industry.”' 

They have examined two or three schemes and have not found any of them- 
suitable to Indian conditions. This is a technical matter and we echo the 
opinion of the Uttar Pradesh Enquiry Committee that it should be possible 
for Government and the experts in insurance to work out some suitable 
scheme for this purpose. 

591. Gratuity.—With regard to gratuity, the Indian Languages News¬ 
papers’ Association have suggested that when an employee leaves the paper 
after a service of between 3 to 10 years, he should get gratuity equal to- 
one-fourth of the monthly pay last drawn multiplied by the number of years 
of service. For those who have served between 11 and 20 years, the gratuity 
should be one-third of the monthly pay last drawn multiplied by the number 
of years of service and for those who have put in 20 years of service, the 
gratuity should consist of half the monthly pay last drawn multiplied by the 
number of years of service. The Bombay Labour Tribunal have 
in one case prepared a scheme under which for those who have 
put in 10 or more years of service, the gratuity should be one month’s 
pay last drawn multiplied by the number of years of service; for those who 
have put in 9 years of service, the gratuity should be 7 months’ salary; for 
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those who have put in 8 years of service, the gratuity should be 5 montl 
.salary; for those who have put in 5 years of service, the gratuity should 1 
•4 months’ salary and for those who have put in less than 5 years of servi< 
the gratuity should be equivalent to 3 months’ salary. We think that < 
the termination of service by retirement or for other reasons, gratuity shou 
be paid on the basis of 15 days’ pay for every year of service or any ps 
thereof in excess of six months’ calculated on the average emolumer 
•during the last year of service. Gratuity shall be payable in all cases exce 
where the termination of service is due to misconduct. We think that the 
.should be uniformity in these matters of retirement benefits in all region 
.and in respect of all cases of papers. In case of death or of premature 
retirement for reasons other than misconduct, whatever the employee is 
.entitled to should be paid to him, or his legal representative. 

592. Provision for a legitimate part of expenses.—Provision should be 
made annually in every balance-sheet for gratuity and other purposes, and 
it should form a legitimate part of the expenses of the concern. The money 
.so set apart should always be invested in approved securities. 

SECTION XIV 

Trade Unions 

593. Differences of opinion among professional bodies.—There has been 
;a cleavage of opinion as to the propriety or otherwise of working journalists 
•organising themselves on trade union lines. Indeed on some papers and in 
some news agencies an attempt has been made to dissuade working journa¬ 
lists to form unions or associations. Such an attempt is of course contrary 
to Article 19 of the Constitution. The Indian Federation of Working Journa¬ 
lists are strong protagonists of the view that they should organise them¬ 
selves as a trade union. There are a large number of Associations which 
have been registered as trade unions in various States and these Associations 
are affiliated to the All-India body. There are certain number of State 
Associations which have not finally made up their minds. But the tendency 
appears to be to form trade unions and get them affiliated to the All-India 
Federation of Working Journalists. The Southern India Journalists Federa¬ 
tion represents the other point of view and it has a certain number of District 
Associations affiliated to it. Many journalists who were members of the 
Southern India Journalists Federation informed us during the course of their 
evidence that they had personally no objection to trade unionism among 
journalists and some of them said that they continued to be members of the 
Southern India Journalists Federation in the hope of converting others to 
their own point of view. This body strongly feels that journalism is a high 
and noble calling and it would be degrading itself if it descended to the 
level of other industries in which the labour is usually organised on trade 
union lines. The A.I.N.E.C. have not expressed any decided view in their 
reply to Question 64 in Section ‘T’ of our Questionnaire. 

594. Arguments for and against: Our views.—The principal argument in 
favour of this view is that journalism is a creative art, proficiency in 
which is not to be measured by the quantitative output but qualitatively 
by the intellectual excellence of the performance. Such a profession, of 
essentially brain workers, does not lend itself to be organised as a trade 
union without causing grievous harm to the whole conception of tne proper 
outlook of a true journalist, who considered his calling as a mission ana 
who brought glory to Indian journalism during the course of a century. 
Supporters of this view would rather organise themselves as other learned 
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professions like law and medicine in which there is no element of trade 
unionism and which regulate themselves by setting up autonomous profes¬ 
sional bodies charged with the duty of maintianing high standards of the 
professions. We appreciate this point of view but we see no valid ground 
in it for opposing trade unionism. It is true that in the past the journalists- 
were actuated by missionary zeal and, even at considerable monetary sacri¬ 
fice, they held the torch of Indian journalism high. The emphasis then was,, 
not so much on their own economic advantage as on moral leadership and 
no sacrifice was considered too high to fight for the liberation of the country 
by giving a proper lead to it, which only a powerful Press can do. But 
things have altered now. The conduct of newspapers is no longer a mission 
nor even a profession but has become an industry. The control of news¬ 
papers having gone into the hands of persons not always possessing journa¬ 
listic experience or even background, the bias is, not towards giving an 
intellectual lead, but to making it a financial success. It is true that there 
are some enlightened proprietors who give their editors considerable freedom 
but, so long the proprietory form of ownership continues, it is difficult, even 
with the best of intentions, to dissociate commercial interest when so much 
capital is at stake. One proprietor was brutally frank about it when he 
said that he turned to the newspaper industry because he considered it as. 
a possible avenue of making money and acquiring prestige. Where the 
newspapers are, therefore, run as a commercial venture and the proprietors 
are not slow to exploit the situation in order to increase their circulation 
and to make money thereby, quite oblivious of journalistic ethics and the 
good of the people, it is idle to talk of journalism having retained its pris¬ 
tine glory. Further the analogy of organisations of medical and legal 
professions contains an element of fallacy. These learned professions are 
manned by people who are in every way independent and are their own 
masters. They are not employees. Journalism, on the other hand, is essen¬ 
tially a calling in which people have to work for employers and earn wages. 
This basic distinction differentiates journalism from other learned profes¬ 
sions. Moreover we have in the course of our evidence come across persis¬ 
tent complaints, some of them having considerable justification, about deplo¬ 
rable conditions of service in certain papers. The salaries are low, often 
paid irregularly; recruitment and primotions are made in a haphazard mariner; 
working hours and leave rules, where such rules at all exist, are unsatis¬ 
factory; the amenities provided are inadequate; retirement benefits are almost 
non-existent and above all there is a widespread feeling of insecurity of 
service. We have received innumerable complaints about the manner in 
which services of journalists have been dispensed with, sometimes at the 
sweet will of the manager or the proprietor. In order to bring about a 
betterment in these conditions, it may be necessary that the working journa¬ 
lists should organise themselves as trade unions under the Indian Trade 
Union Act of 1926 which confers certain rights and imposes certain obliga¬ 
tions on members under Chapter III of the Act. We see no reason why 
organisation on these lines should interfere with journalistic efficiency or 
affect it adversely. We are, however, of the opinion that though the working 
journalists should organise themselves on trade union lines they should keep 
themselves aloof from any political bodies or movements in the country. 
The very nature of their calling is such that a development of this type 
would be inconsistent with the objectivity in the matter of reporting or edit¬ 
ing which is a pre-requisite of every genuine journalist. Those responsible 
bodies who are in favour of development of trade unionism among the work¬ 
ing journalists made it clear to us in the course of their evidence that they 
were also of the same opinion. 
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595. Two kinds of organisations may co-exist.—In view of the number 
of people who sincerely believe in keeping out of trade unionism on the 
score of the special characteristics of their profession, any attempt at “closed 
shop” should be opposed. Even the representatives of the Indian Federation 
of Working Journalists expressed themselves against a closed shop, but 
qualified the statement by saying that that was their present view. They 
said that they were not in favour of compelling every working journalist 
being member of a urtioh or of insisting that no person who was not 
a member of the union should be employed. In England there is 
National Union of Journalists organised as a trade union which claims 
membership of about 80 per cent, of the journalists. But there is also the 
Institute of Journalists which is not incorporated as a trade union but whose 
Salaries and Conditions Board, from which employers are excluded, is em¬ 
powered, on behalf of the Institute as a Certified Trade Union, to negotiate 
and to conclude agreements. Although we ourselves look with favour on 
journalists organising themselves as a trade union, we do not see why the 
two kinds of organisations should not exist side by side. The proposed 
Industrial Relations Bill, however, contemplates only registered trade unions 
as Industry Bargaining Agent or Recognised Unions for the purposes of 
representation and collective bargaining. 

SECTION XV 
Settlement of Disputes 

596. Disputes under the Industrial Disputes Act involving Working- 
Journalists.—We have not been supplied with complete statistics with re¬ 
gard to the disputes among the employees of newspapers which have arisen 
during the last 4 or 5 years. The Ministry of Labour, Government of 
India, consulted their Director of Labour Bureau, Simla, who compiles 
statistics relating to works stoppages. He has forwarded a statement 
giving statistics of industrial disputes resulting in works stoppages in the 
printing presses in India during 1952 (14) and January to August 1953 (17). 
In the first instance, it is not clear from the statement supplied to us as 
to how many of them relate to newspaper presses and how many to other 
printing presses. Information on the point whether the disputes involved 
editorial staff and whether the State Government concerned ordered adjudi¬ 
cation in any of those disputes, was also not available from the statement 
supplied. The Bombay Government have furnished us figures from 1948 
to 1952 of some of the disputes in the newspaper industry which were taken 
in conciliation or preferred to adjudication under the Industrial Disputes 
Act of 1947. They were 16 in number. There were 3 disputes during 
these 5 years which involved working journalists. In one case the dispute 
related to a claim for bonus for the editorial staff for 1950-51. Another 
dispute related to alleged wrongful discharge of some member of the 
editorial staff. Both these disputes were sponsored by the Bombay Union 
of Journalists. But both the claims were withdrawn on 22nd February 
1952. The cases were therefore not taken in conciliation and the question 
of jurisdiction was not considered. The third dispute related to demand 
regarding pay scales etc. made on behalf of the workers of the ‘Times of 
India’ and the ‘Evening News’ including those in the editorial department 
and the press. As conciliation failed on 10th July, 1951, the dispute was 
referred to adjudication of Mr. Sen, President of the Bombay Industrial 
Court. He gave his award on 10th June, 1958. He has dealt with the 
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claims of the editorial department in paragraph 40 of Part II of his award 
published in the Bombay Government Gazette dated July 2, 1953. His 
observations with respect to them are as follows:— 


“The demands in this department comprise the following categories: 
apprentices, juniors, generals, seniors, selection grade, libarian, 
assistant librarian and assistant. The union has also raised the 
question of the scales of the following: reporters, sub-editors, 
library staff, staff correspondents, selection grade assistant 
editor, news editor and city editor and the selection grades 
applicable to these. The company has submitted that the 
following categories of journalists in this department, not being 
“workmen”, should be excluded from the scope of these pro¬ 
ceedings: apprentices, sub-editors, staff correspondents, re¬ 
porters, assistant editors, city editor, news editor and sports 
editor. They number 85, 41 of them being in officers’ grades 
getting over Rs. 400 per mensem and 15 being members of the 
covenanted staff. The demands made for the editorial staff 
in the Jam-e-Jamshed Press were rejected by the learned 
Tribunal on the ground that they were not covered by the 
definition of workman and were, therefore, beyond the scope 
of the adjudication proceedings. Without prejudice to its con¬ 
tentions regarding jurisdiction, the company has submitted that 
the existing scales emolument and conditions of service appli¬ 
cable to the above mentioned categories are very much super¬ 
ior to those prevailing in the cas e of any other newspaper in 
Bombay in particular and in India in general. It opposes any 
alteration in the scales of the following categories:_ 


Apprentices 
Juniors 
General . 
Seniors 

Selection Grade 


Rs. too—zo —200 
Rs. 200 — 25—300 
Rs. 300 — 30—450 
Rs. 450 — 50—800 
Rs. 800 — 50—1000 


The Company has further pointed out that the staff correspondents 
stationed at Poona, Sholapur, Gwalior, Delhi and Calcutta 
cannot all be put on one grade, that their emoluments being 
based on the importance of the stations to which they are 
assigned as well as on their individual abilities. The union 
has asked for a conveyance allowance of Rs. 150 per month 
for reporters of the Times of India and Evening News of India 
With regard to this demand the company has contended that 
members of the editorial department whose duties call for 
outside contacts are receiving adequate conveyance allowances 
while the reporters are entitled to charge the actual convey¬ 
ance charges incurred by them every day according to the 
assignments they have covered during the day. I am not 
satisfied that any case for the revision of these scales of pay 
has been made out, and the demands are rejected” 


This decision does not decide the question as to the applicability of the 
Industrial Disputes Act to working journalists. The demand made on their 
behalf was rejected on merits. 
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597. Applicability of the Factories Act and the Payment of Wages Act to 
the editorial side of newspaper. —The question whether the working journa¬ 
lists are governed by the Factories Act, the Payment of Wages Act and the 
Industrial Disputes Act has given rise to yarious decisions of Courts and 
Tribunals. Under Section 1, sub-section (iv) of the Payment of Wages Act 
IV of 1936, it is provided that the Act applies in the first instance to the 
payment of wages to persons employed in a factory and to persons em¬ 
ployed (otherwise than in a factory) upon any railway by a railway admini¬ 
stration or, either directly or through some sub-contractor, by a person ful¬ 
filling a contract with a railway administration. The expression ‘factory’ 
is defined in Section 2, clause (i) as meaning a factory as defined in clause 
(j) of Section 2 of the Factories Act 1934. Section 2 of the Factories Act 
of 1934 defines “factory” as follows:— 

“Factory means any premises including the precincts thereof where¬ 
in 20 or more workers are working or were working on any 
day of the preceeding 12 months and in any part of which a 
manufacturing process is being carried on with the aid of 
power or is ordinarily so carried on, but does not include a 
mine subject to the operation of the Indian Mines Act 1923”. 

The question, therefore, arises whether the editorial side of a newspaper 
also becomes a factory within the meaning of the Factories Act by reason 
of the fact that the editorial side of the newspaper is run in conjunction 
with the printing press at which the paper is printed. 

598. It has been the contention of the Indian Languages NewspaDers As¬ 
sociation that because the editorial side of a newspaper is situated within 
the precincts of the press, which is undoubtedly a factory under the Factories 
Act of 1948, even the editorial side becomes a factory. But the view which 
has been taken consistently by the Government of India is that the Factories 
Act does not apply to working journalists. The question of the coverage of 
newspaper establishments under the Factories Act has been examined by the 
Ministry of Labour. It was considered that in a newspaper office the “manu¬ 
facturing process” which is the criterion for registration as a factory is the 
process of printing and not the preparation of the daily paper An editor 
or a translator or a news agent is not required for the process of printing. 
Certain departments like the editorial department, advertisement department 
and translation department should not, therefore, be registered as factories. 
The Ministry of Law have concurred in that view. Only such persons in a 
newspaper establishment as are directly connected with the printing process 
will therefore be governed by the Act. The journalists who are mainly engag¬ 
ed in the preparation of the paper would be excluded irom the scope of the 
Act 


599. The definition of a “manufacturing process” which is an essential 
element in the definition of a factory is somewhat different in the Factories 
Act of 1948 from that in the Factories Act of 1934. In the earlier Act. the 
manufacturing process meant any process (i) for making, altering, repairing, 
ornamenting, finishing or packing or otherwise treating any article or sub¬ 
stance with a view to its use, sale, transport delivery or disposal or (ii) for 
pumping oil. water or sewage, or (iii) for generating, transforming or 
transmitting power. There is no reference in that definition to any work of 
printing or process of printing. Under the new Act LXIII of 1948 the expres¬ 
sion ‘manufacturing process’ expressly includes in sub clause (iv) of clause 
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(k) of Section 2 “printing by letterpress, lithography, photogravure or other 
similar work or book-binding which is carried on by way of trade or for 
purposes of gain or incidentally to another business so carried on”. As the 
Payment of Wages Act of 1936 defines ‘factory’ in terms of the definition; 
of that word in the Factories Act of 1934, a question was raised before the- 
Sigh Court of Bombay in Express Newspapers Limited vs. B. C. Patil and 
another as to whether it was possible to read in the Payment of Wages 
Act the definition of manufacturing process as given in the Factories Act of 
1948 (See Labour Law Journal October 1951). It was held by Mr. Justice 
Shah that the reference in the Payment of Wages Act to Factories Act of 
1934 should be construed as a reference to the re-enacted Factories Act of 
1948 and thus the Payment of Wages Act did apply to a factory as defined 
in the Factories Act of 1948 even though the establishment did not fall with¬ 
in the scope of the Act of 1934. Under the Act of 1948, manufacturing process 
undoubtedly includes printing by letter press, lithography, etc. which is 
carried on by way of trade or for purposes of gain. It was further contended 
in that case that the editorial and the news staff was not located within the 
precincts of the printing press and that, therefore, the editorial side could; 
not be regarded as a factory within the meaning of the Factories Act. But 
there was a finding of the authority under the Payment of Wages Act that 
the reporter concerned was working in the premises within the precincts of 
the factory. This was a finding which was binding upon the High Court and; 
it was not possible for the employer to contend that the employee was work¬ 
ing outside the precincts of the factory. The court, therefore, declined to. 
give permission for leading evidence in support of the contention that the 
place where the reporter worked, or was required or accustomed to work 
in the course of his duties as a reporter, was not within the precincts of 
factory, where the printing process of the petitioner was being carried on. 
The finding of the authority under the Payment of Wages Act was, therefore, 
binding upon the High Court and if that finding was accepted, the sub-editor 
concerned had to be regarded as a person employed in a factory and was 
therefore entitled to approach the authority under the Payment of Wages 
Act 

600. We have, however, seen a newspaper report (Times of India, 16th 
April, 1954) of a case which came before the Gwalior Labour Court where 
the Labour Judge had to consider the applicability of the Payment of Wages 
Act in a claim filed by a dismissed sub-editor of *Nav Prabhat’ for the recovery 
of his unpaid salary amounting to Rs. 310. In this case also it was contended 
before the Labour Judge that the Payment of Wages Act does not apply be¬ 
cause there is no manufacturing process carried on, on the editorial side of 
the paper ‘Nav Prabhat’ and the editorial side was, therefore, not a factory 
within the meaning of the Act 1948. The Judge, however, held that the 
teleprinter machine which was operated by electric power constituted’ 
“manufacturing process because sheets of news reels were constantly manu¬ 
factured out of this machine and these reels were taken out of this machine, 
and the news printed therein was given a new heading and moulded into a 
new form and took a different shape”. He, therefore, held that manufactur¬ 
ing process was carried on, on the editorial side of ‘Nav Prabhat’ with the 
aid of power. Even assuming that the teleprinter machine did not carry on 
any manufacturing process, the learned Judge held that ‘Nav Prabhat’ office 
came within the second definition of the word ‘factory’ because it employed 
20 or more persons and a manufacturing process was carried on without the 
aid of power. In support of this conclusion the learned Judge held that the 
main work of the persons engaged in the office was to collect material for the- 
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manuscript of the paper. “The news and articles received in ‘Nav Prabhaf 
office either through the teleprinter machine or through any other source was 
a raw material for this factory. Some matter is received through post, some 
through reporters and some through telephone or radio. All this raw material 
was treated and adapted by the editorial staff and a new shape was given to 
it. The news was moulded or cast in a particular manner, attractive and 
exciting headings were given, suitable headlines were inserted and out of all 
this process a final product, the manuscript of ‘Nav Prabhat’ daily emerged 
and it was this manuscript which was used for printing in the press. Thus 
material in a raw stage was subjected to the process of treating or adapting 
and was finally rendered fit for printing in the press”. Such a change would 
according to the Judge come within the meaning of the term “treating or 
adapting any article or substance with a view to its use” and thus it would 
constitute ‘manufacturing process’ as defined in the Act. We are not sure 
how far this view of the Labour Court would be upheld by higher tribunals 
and courts. Until the matter is finally decided by such courts, it cannot be 
said with certainty that the journalists working on the editorial side of the 
paper could be regarded as being governed by the Factories Act or by the 
Payment of Wages Act for the reason that (1) the presses where they worked 
were ‘within the precincts’ of the premises where manufacturing processes 
were carried on (which is a question of fact in each case), (2) the working 
of >he teleprinter machines constituted manufacturing process, and (3) the 
manner in which the editorial side dealt with the raw material, namely, 
crude news on the teleprinter machines and the reports of the correspondents, 
itself constituted a manufacturing process. 

601. Applicability of the Industrial Disputes Act to working journalists.— 

The question whether the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 applied to working 
journalists or not has given rise to some controversy. Under the Industrial 
Disputes Act of 1947 “workman” has been defined as meaning any person 
employed (including an apprentice) in any industry to do any skilled or 
unskilled manual or clerical work for hire or reward and includes for the 
purposes of any proceedings under the Act in relation to an industrial dis¬ 
pute, a workman discharged during that dispute, but does not include any 
person employed in the naval, military or air service of the Government. An 
attempt has been made to contend in some cases that the work of a sub-editor 
or a reporter is really skilled clerical work and that, therefore, the working 
journalist is governed by the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Act. The- 
question came up for consideration before the Industrial Tribunal at Bombay 
in connection with a dispute between ‘Jam-e-Jamshed’ and their workmen. 
It was contended on behalf of the members of the editorial department that 
the members of the editorial staff including the editors, sub-editors and the 
reporters were ‘workmen’ as defined by the Act and would, therefore, be 
cohered by the Act. On the other hand, it was contended by the employers, 
that the members of the editorial department were not occupied in doing 
work which was mainly skilled clerical work but they did journalistic work 
superior to and distinct from skilled clerical work done by the workmen in 
the press section. The Tribunal relied upon some of the admissions made 
by the Bombay Union of Journalists which seemed to indicate that they 
themselves regarded that the Industrial Disputes Act did not apply to work¬ 
ing journalist. The learned Judge proceeded to observe as follows:— 

“It will be clear from these two passages that journalists themselves 
admit that the Industrial Disputes Act does not apply to them. 
It is also clear from the constitution of the Bombay Union of 
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Journalists and the qualifications for membership thereof that 
the Union of Journalists itself makes a sharp distinction between 
journalists and Press workmen and I am, therefore, satisfied that 
the members of the editorial department including reporters are 
not covered by the definition of the word “workmen” under Sub¬ 
section 2 of Clause ‘S’ of the Act and that the Act does not 
apply to them. I. therefore, hold that it is not competent for me 
to adjudicate upon this demand”. 

602. The dispute between the Vishwamitra Karyalaya and the employees 
in 1951 related also to the editorial side of the newspaper. Among those whose 
-cases were considered by the Tribunal were one editor and six sub-editors. 
The question whether the Industrial Disputes Act applied to the editorial 
staff or not does not appear to have been specifically raised, judging from the 
orders passed by the Industrial Tribunal, Allahabad, and by the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal, Calcutta. We are informed that when the matter was 
taken before the Supreme Court, an argument was advanced that the orders 
-Of the Industrial Tribunal and the Labour Appellate Tribunal dealt with the 
-cases of the editorial staff also and to that extent the orders which were 
-passed were Without jurisdiction. But the judgment of the Supreme Court 
does not indicate that this particular point was urged before their Lordships. 
The Supreme Court judgment only deals with the argument about the validity 

.Of the award made after the expiry of the time orginally fixed and subsequent¬ 
ly extended. The judgment of the Supreme Court in the Vishwamitra case 
therefore does not decide the point one way or the other. 

603. The issue, however, came up for direct decision before the Patna 

High Court in the case of Vinay Narayan Sinha vs. Bihar Journals Limited. 
It was specifically contended on behalf of the Bihar Journals Limited that 
Sri Vinay Narayan Sinha an assistant editor was not a workman within the 
meaning of the Act and the Conciliation Officer had, therefore, no jurisdiction 
to start the proceedings. The argument was that Section 2, Clause ‘S’ which 
defines “workman” to mean any person employed in any industry to do any 
skilled or unskilled manual or clerical work for hire or reward, did not 
include within its ambit the working journalist. Counsel on behalf of 

Vinay Narayan Sinha argued that the duties of Shri Sinha were generally 

to write editorial articles and notes and to read proofs thereof and that the 
articles and notes were subject to the approval of the editor. His work was, 
therefore, of a skilled clerical nature and, consequently he was a workman 
-within the meaning of the Industrial Disputes Act. In rejecting his conten¬ 
tion Mr. Justice Ramaswamy observed as follows:— 

“In my opinion the duties assigned to petitioner No. 1 (Sri Sinha) a 
senior' assistant editor, are not clerical. In doing his editorial 
work Petitioner No. 1 has to display qualities of initiative and 

independence and it is, I think, too far-fetched to argue that 

the duties of Petitioner No. 1 are of mechanical or routine 
description. I hold that Petitioner No. 1 is not a workman 
within the meaning of the Industrial Disputes Act”. 

The appeal against this judgment; of the Patna High Court has been rejected 
by the Supreme Court. As the definition of workman stands in the Act at 
present, working journalists would not be eligible for the benefits accruing 
from the applicability of the Act. 
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604. An indirect attempt appears to have been made to bring working 
journalists within the scope of the Act by contending that those who are 
admittedly governed by the Act can raise a dispute with regard to those to 
whom the Act is not applicable. Such a contention was advanced in the 
case of N. K. Sen and others vs. Labour Appellate Tribunal of India before 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Shah of the Bombay High Court, (Labour 
Law Journal 1953 page 6). In that case the question was whether the work¬ 
men of the Ford Motor Company could raise a dispute with regard to pay¬ 
ment of wages and bonus not to themselves but to other employees of the 
Company such as foremen and divisional heads belonging to the supervisory 
category and such a dispute having been raised whether it was competent to 
the Labour Tribunals to adjudicate upon such a dispute. An industrial dis¬ 
pute is defined in the Act as any dispute or difference between employers and 
employers or between employers and workmen or between workmen and 
workmen which is connected with the employment or non-employment or 
the terms of employment or with the conditions of labour of any person, and 
the Court had to decide whether a dispute with regard to the terms of employ¬ 
ment of any person whether he is a workman or not was an industrial dis¬ 
pute which could be referred to the Tribunal by Government under Section 
10 and which could be adjudicated upon by the Tribunal. The High Court 
held that in order that a controversy between workmen and employers can 
become an industrial dispute two conditions were necessary. There must be 
a dispute and it mupt be an industrial dispute. A controversy which is con¬ 
nected with the employment or non-employment or the terms of employment 
or with the conditions of labour is an industrial controversy. But it is not 
enough that it should be an industrial controversy. It must be a dispute 
and in the opinion of the court it was not every controversy or every differ¬ 
ence of opinion between workmen and employers which constituted a dispute 
or difference within the meaning of Section 2(k). The Court held that the 
dispute contemplated by that Section was a controversy in which the work¬ 
man is directly and substantially interested. It must also be a grievance felt 
by the workman which, the employer is in a position to remedy. Both the 
conditions must be present, it must be a grievance of the workman himself,, 
and it must be a grievance which the employer as an employer is in a 
position to remedy or set right. The learned Chief Justice proceeded to 
observe as follows: — 

“If the workmen have no direct or substantial interest in the employ¬ 
ment or non-employment of a person or in his terms of employ¬ 
ment or his conditions of labour, then an industrial dispute 
cannot arise with regard to such a person. It is clear that in 
this particular case it cannot be said that the workmen of the 
Ford Motor Company are interested in the scales of pay or the 
bonus to be given to divisional heads and foremen. They may 
strongly feel about the rights of these employees, they may have 
strong sympathy for their claims, they may even be oppressed by - 
a sense of injustice, but these are all considerations foreign to 
the object of (he Act. It is only primarily in their own employ¬ 
ment, in their own terms of employment, in their own conditions 
of labour that workmen are interested and it is with regard to 
these that they are entitled to agitate by means of raising an 
industrial dispute and getting it referred to a Tribunal by Gov¬ 
ernment under Section 10". 

605. It would thus be clear that the working journalists do not come 
within the definition of workman as it stands at present in the Industrial 
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Disputes Act. Nor can a question with regard to them be raised by some 
ethers who are admittedly governed by the Act. 

606. Proposal to bring working journalists within the purview of the 

Industrial Disputes Act.—It has, therefore, been very strongly urged before 
us that the definition of the word “workman” as it stands at present in the 
Industrial Disputes Act should be amended and if possible brought into line 
with the definition of that word in the Trade Union Act of 1926. The revision 
of the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 has been in the contemplation of the 
Government of India for some time. Actually, they introduced a Bill called 
the Labour Relations Bill in the budget session of Parliament in 1950. The 
object of the Bill was to enact a comprehensive labour legislation for the 
whole of India and a provision was made for the repeal of the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Order) Act of 1946, the Industrial Disputes Act of 
1947, the Industrial Disputes (Banking and Insurance Companies Act of 1949, 
the Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act of 1950, and four other 
Industrial Relations Acts which were in operation in Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh and Madras. The Bill was referred to the Select Committee 
and the Select Committee reported towards the end of 1950. The Bill, how¬ 
ever, could not be proceeded with and lapsed on the dissolution of the Provi¬ 
sional Parliament. 

607. The Bill was attacked in several directions. One of the serious objec¬ 
tions was that the procedure contemplated by the Act was too complicated 
and cumbersome. It was also thought that in the Bill greater emphasis was 
placed on adjudication rather than on collective bargaining, which was likely 
to result in the weakening of the trade union organisation. As the new Labour 
Minister shared some of these views, the Labour Ministry issued a detailed 
questionnaire and the replies received were placed before the I2th session 
of the Indian Labour Conference at Nainital. The Conference set up a small 
Committee of 7 members which discussed the problem in December 1952. 
Thereafter a Conference of the Labour Ministers of the Centre and of the 
States was convened with a view to reviewing the- results of the Indian 
Labour Conference and of the 7-man Committee and to suggest lines on 
which the Central Government might proceed to frame a new Industrial 
Relations Law. 

608. An examination of the proposed Industrial Relations Law.—In order 
to enable the Commission to have some idea as to what was in the contempla¬ 
tion of Government with regard to Industrial Relations Bill, we requested 
the Hon’ble Minister for Labour to give us a short note of the lines on 
which it was the intention of the Ministry to frame the new legislation so 
that the Commission could consider how far the provisions contemplated in 
the new Bill could be usefully applied for the amelioration of the grievances 
of working journalists. We are greatly indebted to the Ministry of Labour 
for a very lucid note which gives us an outline of the framework of the 
new legislation. 

609. It is proposed to follow the recommendation of the Planning Com¬ 
mission that while the endeavour of the State should be to encourage mutual 
■settlement, collective bargaining and voluntary arbitration to the utmost 
•extent, it is incujmbent on the State, in view of the economic emergency 
through which the country is passing to arm itself with legal powers to refer 
•disputes for settlement by arbitration or adjudication on failure of efforts to 
reach an agreement by other means. In implementation of this policy it is 
the intention of Government to suggest that the right of referring disputes 
tor compulsory adjudication both in public utility services and in non-public 
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utility services contained in Section 10 of the Industrial Disputes Act, should 
continue to exist and that any steps taken to give greater impetus to the 
ide.a of collective bargaining should be without prejudice to the power of the 
appropriate Government as indicated in that Section. 

610. With regard to representation of parties, it is proposed that the 
machinery for representation should be as simple as possible. The law on 
the subject of representation is capable of becoming quite complex. Collec¬ 
tive bargaining generally takes place at two levels, namely, at the level of 
the industry in a local area and at the level of the unit. 'Collective bargain¬ 
ing at these levels must be facilitated and actively encouraged. It is, there¬ 
fore, proposed to have two types of representative unions, one for collective 
bargaining on the level of the industry called the “industry bargaining agent” 
and the other on the level of the unit called the ‘recognised union’. A regis¬ 
tered trade union or a registered federation of trade unions of workers in 
an industry in a local area would be eligible for certification as the industry 
bargaining agent for that industry in that local area if the union or the fede¬ 
ration represents (1) not less than 25 per cent, of the workers of all the 
establishments in that industry in that local area and (2) not less than 10 
per cent, of the workers in each of not less than 75 per cent, of the units of 
that industry in that area. If two or more unions or federations fulfil these 
conditions, the one representing the largest total membership should be 
entitled to certification. A registered trade union with a membership of not 
less than 15 per cent, of the workers of an establishment would be eligible 
for certification as the ‘recognised union’ of that establishment. Where two 
■or more unions so qualify, the one with the largest membership alone will 
■be entitled to certification as the recognised union in preference to all others. 
The recognised union would be entitled to bargain collectively with the em¬ 
ployer on behalf of all the workers of the unit. Where there is no recognis¬ 
ed un'on attached to a unit, it will be open to the workers of the establish¬ 
ment as a whole to elect in the prescribed manner a fixed number, say, 5 
of their representatives to represent the workers in their negotiations with 
the employer. These representatives will have all the rights and privileges 
of the recognised union. Such representatives will continue to function for 
.a period of one year after which there will be fresh election. 

611. Where an industry bargaining agent and a recognised union co-exist, 
their respective responsibility will be defined. The industry bargaining agent 
would be concerned with matters of general application to more than one 
unit of the industry in that area such as wages, dearness allowance, bonus, 
leave, norms, etc. The recognised union will, on the other hand, be concern¬ 
ed with disputes relating to the grievances of individual employees of the unit 
and also with matters of sole concern to their particular unit. Both the 
industry bargaining agent and the recognised union would be accorded spe¬ 
cific rights and privileges such as those contained in Clause 35 of the Trade 
Union Bill of 1950 as amended by the Select Committee. 

612. It is also proposed to have provisions which will enable employers 
also to form such associations and for getting them certified as the represen¬ 
tatives of the employers in that industry in that area provided the association 
represents not less than 75 per cent, of the interests in that industry in that 
area. 

613. Where no union or group of elected workers is entitled to act on 
behalf of the workers, provisions will be necessary to enable the ad hoc 
representation of workers in proceedings under the Act. A provision will 
also be made for certain office bearers of registered unions to act on behalf 
of ail the members of the union. 
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614. Certification of 'industry bargaining agents’ and ‘registered unions’’ 
would be entrusted to the industrial tribunals. 

615. With regard to the procedure for settlement of disputes, it is proposed 1 
that, if a party wants a change in the status quo, it should serve a notice of 
change on the opposite party. A change in the status quo is a very vague 
expression and it is proposed to define precisely the matters in respect of 
which notice of change must be given. As there will be elaborate provisions 
regarding standing orders, their periodical change, their interpretation and 
application, the matters which will require a notice of change would be those 
arising otherwise than under the standing orders. It is, therefore, suggested 
that a notice of change should be required to be given in respect of such 
matters as are contained in the Third Schedule to the Labour Relations Bill 
as amended by the Select Committee viz., wages, compensatory and other 
allowances, hours of work, leave with pay, classification of grades, customary 
privileges, etc. With regard to other matters for which notice of change is 
not required to be given and a change has been brought about which is not 
acceptable to the other side, there is again a dispute for which one party may 
serve a notice and the other party is required to enter into negotiations with. 
regard to it. 

616. Where a party has served a notice of change or a notice to negotiate,, 
the parties will be expected to enter into mutual negotiations. A period of 
30 days will be prescribed which may be extended by mutual agreement. It 
is during this period that the Conciliation Officer’s services will be found to- 
be most effective. The Conciliation Officer will not keep an official record 
or submit a formal report because it is the experience of the Ministry that,, 
under these circumstances parties are reluctant to reveal their cards or to> 
make concessions lest they may be used against them. 

617. If the matter is settled by mutual negotiations, the dispute ends.. 
But where these negotiations, with or without the assistance of the Concilia¬ 
tion Officer, do not lead to a settlement, a Conciliation Board will be appoint¬ 
ed in the case of collective disputes i.e., those not pertaining to the grievances 
of individual employees. Each party would nominate one or two members 
of its choice and both the parties would make an agreement between them¬ 
selves to nominate a Chairman to form the Conciliation Board. Government 
will prepare and revise every year a panel of persons considered fit to ba- 
appointed as Chairman of the Conciliation Board. But the parties will not 
be required tc restrict their choice to the panel. If the parties do not agree 
upon a Chairman, the Conciliation Officer will nominate a person from among 
the panel. If one of the parties refuses to nominate its members or to nego¬ 
tiate for the choice of a Chairman or otherwise declines to participate bona 
fide in the conciliation proceedings before the Board, the other party would 
have a right to apply to the Conciliation Officer who will first try to persuade 
the defaulter to do his duty. If the Conciliation Officer fails in his efforts, 
he would give a certificate to the co-operating party. If the co-operating 
party produces such a certificate and asks for compulsory adjudication, adju¬ 
dication would automatically be ordered by the appropriate Government irres¬ 
pective of whether the industry is a public utility service or a non-public 
utility service. That will be the reward for co-operation and the penalty tor- 
non-co-operation 

618. At this or any earlier stage, the parties would of course be at liberty 
to submit their dispute to voluntary arbitration. There will be panels of 
arbitrators prepared and revised every year by Government. This will,, 
however, not preclude the parties to make an arbitrator of their own choice. 
The decision in arbitration will be final and binding on the parties. 
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619. When the Conciliation Board' has reported failure, or in cases in 
•which such a Board does not have to be set up after mutual' negotiations 
have been exhausted, the stage would be set for a decision whether the 
dispute should be > ref erred to compulsory adjudication or not. If the 
dispute is one in a public utility service, the appropriate Government 
would, unless it considers that the notice has been frivolously or vexatiously 
given or that it would be inexpedient so to do, make a' reference of the dis¬ 
pute to a Tribunal. If the dispute is one in a non-public utility service, the 
appropriate Government will exercise its discretion whether, or not to refer 
it for adjudication to a Tribunal bearing in mind the need to give the fullest 
possible encouragement for collective bargaining and mutual settlement of 
•disputes and consequently to reduce the number of compulsory adjudications. 

620. The proposed legislation will be of an All-India character but if 
a State Government wishes to enact supplementary legislation, there will 
be no objection to such a course so long as the State legislation is not 
'inconsistent with or does not have the effect of superseding Central 
legislation. Under Clause 2(2) of the Labour Relations Bill as amended 
by the Select Committee the Central Government is the appropriate 
■Government in relation to labour disputes in any of the following estab¬ 
lishments, namely, 

(i) railways, 

(ii) major ports, 

(iii) any form of inland or coastal transport which 5 maintains 

establishments and connected services in more than one 
State, • ■ 

(iv) mines, 

(v) oilfields, 

,(vi) industries, the control of which by the Union has been 
declared by Parliament by law to be expedient in the public 
interest and which are notified in this behalf by the Central 
Government in the Official Gazette, 

c(vii) banking companies having branches in more than one State, 

(viii) insurance companies having branches in more than one State, 

(ix) such corporations established by the authority of the Central 

Government as are notified in this behalf by that Govern¬ 
ment in the Official Gazette, 

(x) establishments carried on by or under the authority of the 

Central Government or in which not less than fifty per cent, 
of the total capital is provided by that Government, 

(xi) any other establishment or class of establishments, the objects 

or activities of which are not confined to one State and 
which, in consultation with the State Governments concern¬ 
ed, is notified in this behalf by the'Central Government in 
the Official Gazette. 

"The State Government is the appropriate Government in relation to 
labour disputes in any other establishment. The Ministry of Labour 
desire to have, in the Central sphere, disputes relating to— 

18 M of I. & B. | 
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(a) such corporations established by an Act of Parliament as are- 

notified in this behalf by the Central Government, and 

(b) such establishments in which not less than 50 per cent, of the- 

total capital is provided by the Central Government as are- 

notified in this behalf by that Government. 

They do not want any other addition to the Central responsibility. 

621. “Industrial dispute” in the Industrial Disputes Act has been, 
defined as any dispute or difference between employers and employers or 
between employers and workmen or between workmen and workmen, which 
is connected with the employment or non-employment or the terms of 
employment or with the conditions of labour of any person. It has been 
held that under the Industrial Disputes Act, a dispute which has arisen, 
out of the grievances of an individual worker does not amount to an. 
industrial dispute unless it is raised by a trade union or a substantial 
number of workers. In other words, the law does not provide a remedy 
in respect of individual disputes except where they are likely to lead to- 
strife between labour and management. Under the Labour Relations Bill,, 
the definition of “labour dispute” would have included a dispute raised 
by even one of the employees with regard to his grievance. As such a; 
provision would lead to an unmanageably large number of individual 
disputes which are at present excluded from the machinery of the indus¬ 
trial relations law, the Labour Ministry suggest that the law should make 
it clear that the grievances of individuals will not be deemed to be 
industrial disputes unless they are raised by an industry bargaining agent 
or a recognised union, or, in the absence of both, by the representatives of' 
the employees elected in the prescribed manner. Individuals will no doubt, 
be entitled to seek redress under the standing orders. 

622. As it is proposed to repeal the Industrial Employment (Standing' 
Orders) Act of 1946, it is necessary to make a provision in the Industrial' 
Relations law for the framing of Standing Orders. Under the Act of 
1946, the certifying officer has to see that provision has been made therein, 
for every matter included in the Schedule to that Act, such as, classi¬ 
fication of workmen, the manner of intimating to workmen periods andi 
hours of work, paid holidays, shifts, procedure for applying for leave, 
entrance to premises by certain gates, closing and reopening sections of 
the industrial establishment, termination of employment and notice 
thereof by the employer to the workmen, suspension or dismissal for 
misconduct, means of redress for workmen against unfair treatment by 
the employer etc. It is not the duty of the certifying officer to adjudicate 
upon the fairness or reasonableness of the provisions of the standing 
orders. Clauses 18 and 19 of the Labour Relations Bill made provisions 
for giving power to the certifying officer to give his opinion on the fairness 
or otherwise of the standing orders and also provided for an appeal to* 
the Tribunal. It is also intended to give power to workers to ask for an 
amendment of the standing orders just as provision exists at present 
authorising the employer to take steps to modify the standing orders. It 
is also proposed to lay down that disputes with regard to the application* 
and interpretation of standing orders should be taken directly before the 
Tribunal without the intervention of Government. In view of the elabo¬ 
rate provisions laid down in the standing orders it would be necessary to* 
provide that matters which are capable of being dealt with in accordance* 
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with those provisions should not otherwise be raised as industrial disputes 
and sent for adjudication. Model standing orders would be prepared and 
included within the new law. 

623. The Industrial Disputes Act enumerates in clause (n) of Section 2 
what public utility service means. Sub-clause (22) of Clause 2 of the 
Labour Relations Bill as approved by the Select Committee gives a more 
elaborate list of public utility services. The Planning Commission 
suggested that the power given in the Labour Relations Bill in sub-clause 
(j) of clause (22) of Section 2 to the appropriate Government to declare 
any other industry or establishment to be a public utility service should 
be removed and that Banks should be added to the list. The Labour 
Ministry recommend that the suggestions of the Planning Commission be 
accepted. 

624. There will be only four authorities under the new law: (1) Works 
Committees or the Joint Committees; (2) Conciliation Officers; (3) 
Boards of Conciliation; and (4) Industrial Tribunals or Courts of Arbitra¬ 
tion. 

625. The Labour Ministry also suggest, following the view of most of 
the State Governments, that strikes and lockouts should be prohibited 
during the period of notice, negotiation, conciliation, arbitration and 
adjudication, whether the dispute be in a public utility service or in a 
non-public utility service and also during the period of operation of settle¬ 
ments, collective agreements and awards if the strike or lockout related to 
any of the matters covered by the settlement etc. It is not, however, pro¬ 
posed to ban strike during emergencies. These emergencies could be tackled 
as they arise. In any case when a dispute ts referred for adjudication, strikes 
and lockouts will automatically become illegal and that would be sufficient 
for dealing with most of the emergencies. 

626. As has been stated earlier, cases of dismissal will not be treated 
as industrial disputes unless they are raised by the industry bargaining 
agent, a recognised union or the elected representatives of workers, 

627. With regard to the question of re-instatement or compensation in 
the case of wrongful dismissal, it has been held by the Federal Court in 
the Western India Automobile Association vs. the Industrial Tribunal 
Bombay (LI, Bombay Law Reporter, page 894) that the question of re¬ 
instatement of a dismissed servant could be a subject matter of industrial 
dispute within the meaning of Section 2(k) of the Industrial Disputes 
Act. Because of the conflicting views on the subject, it is proposed that 
the Tribunal should have a discretion either to order re-instatement or 
payment of compensation or both. That was the view which was 
accepted by the Select Committee on the Labour Relations Bill and it 
is proposed to embody this in the proposed legislation. It is also pro¬ 
posed, following the principle enunciated in the Labour Relations Bill, 
that when an employer proposes to introduce a scheme of rationalisation, 
standardisation or improvement of plant or technique which is likely to 
lead to retrenchment, he must give notice to the appropriate Government 
which may refer the matter for adjudication to a Tribunal. In other 
cases of retrenchment, there will be no such obligation. The provisions 
in the Labour Relations Bill also contemplate the giving of one month’s 
notice and payment of gratuity at the rate of not less than 15 days 
average pay for every completed year of service. It is proposed to 
embody these provisions in the new law as they have been arrived at 
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after a very careful consideration by Government and the Select Com¬ 
mittee. Wherever there is an agreement between the employer and the 
representatives of the employees in any establishment in respect of any 
scheme of rationalisation, it should not be necessary for the employer to 
make an application for reference of the matter to a Tribunal. 

628. With regard to the modification or rejection of awards, the 
Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 gives very restricted powers to Govern¬ 
ment. They are confined to cases to which Government is a party and the 
powers are limited to placing the awards together with a statement of 
*he reasons for not declaring it binding before the appropriate legislature, 
it was left to the legislature to confirm, modify or reject them. Later on 
it was felt that Government should have more powers and consequently 
a provision as provided in sub-section (11 of Section 15 of the Industrial 
Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act of 1950 was enacted under which the 
appropriate Government was empowered to reject or modify an award 
even in disputes to which it was not a party, the only limitation being 
that such action was to be reported to the legislature at the first avail¬ 
able opportunity. The Select Committee on the Labour Relations Bill 
felt that the Government should not have the right to interfere with the 
awards pronounced by the Tribunals and that the original provision in 
the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 should be restored. The Select 
Committee restricted the powers of Government to intervene only to 
awards to which it was a party. Government is required to submit the 
award to the legislature and to move a resolution for the consideration of 
the award. It is for the legislature to decide whether the award should 
be confirmed, modified or rejected. The Planning Commission had laid 
down in the Five-Year Plan that the power of the Government should 
be restricted to periods of emergency. The Labour Ministry propose to 
incorporate these provisions in the new law. 

629. With regard to alteration of conditions of service during proceed¬ 
ings under the Act, Section 33 of the Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 
provided that'“no employer shall during the pendency of any conciliation 
proceedings before a Tribunal in respect of any industrial dispute, alter 
to the prejudice of the workmen concerned in such dispute, the conditions 
of service applicable to them immediately before the commencement of 
such proceedings nor, save with the express permission in writing of the 
Conciliation Officer, Board or Tribunal, as the case may be, shall he, 
during the pendency of such proceedings, discharge, dismiss or otherwise 
punish any such workman except for misconduct not connected with the 
dispute.” This section did not place any restriction on the right 
of the employer to discharge, dismiss or otherwise punish a workman con¬ 
cerned in the proceedings for misconduct not connected with the dispute 
constituting the subject matter of the proceedings. There were com¬ 
plaints that certain employers had taken advantage of that provision to 
victimize active trade union leaders under the plea that the action was 
taken for misconduct not connected with the dispute. As allegations of 
victimisation were made on a fairly large scale, an amendment was made 
in the year 1950 and the Section, as it stands at present, reads as follows: — 

“During the pendency of any conciliation proceedings or proceed¬ 
ings before a Tribunal in respect of any industrial dispute, 
no employer shall— 

(a) alter, to the prejudice of the workmen concerned in such 
a dispute, the conditions of service applicable to them 
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immediately before the commencement of such pro¬ 
ceedings; 

(b) discharge or punish whether by dismissal or otherwise, 
any workman concerned in such dispute save with the 
express permission in writing of the Conciliation Officer, 
Board or Tribunal as the case may be.” 

Employers have complained that, on account of the amended provision 
they have been unable to get rid even of. employees guilty of gross mis¬ 
conduct or indiscipline for a long time after the commission of the 
offence. The permission to discharge could not be obtained in some cases 
for 6 to 9 months. All employers' organisations have, therefore, asked for 
removal of the restrictions that now so hamper their activities. The 
Ministry feels that reasonable relief should be afforded to the employer 
without, at the same time, exposing workers to vindictive punishment at 
the hands of unscrupulous employers. It is, therefore, proposed that the 
employer should not during the pendency of any conciliation proceedings 
or proceedings before a Court of Arbitration or Tribunal alter, to the 
prejudice of the workers concerned in the dispute, the conditions of 
service applicable to them. With regard to the dismissal of employees, 
it is felt that protection should be given to important office bearers of the 
union who would in the ordinary circumstances be the main target of 
attacks. It is, therefore, suggested that the President, the Vice-President, 
the Secretary, the seniormost Assistant' to the Secretary and the Trea¬ 
surer of the union should not be transferred, dismissed, discharged, 
suspended or in any way punished without the express permission in 
writing of the Conciliation Officer, Board, Court or Tribunal. If such an 
order is passed, it would be liable to cancellation without going into the 
merits of the decision. Where formal application is made for such dis¬ 
missal, the authority concerned would grant permission only where the 
action proposed to be taken is justifiable on merits. In the case of other 
workers, it is suggested that the employer should give one month’s wages 
to the worker which might be said to be in lieu of the notice and ask 
him not to attend. There will be no formal suspension of the worker. 
The employer will simultaneously file an application before the authority 
concerned seeking permission to dismiss, discharge or remove the worker. 
Priority would be given to the disposal of such applications. If the 
authority gives permission eventually, the employer will have no further 
liability. If, on the other hand, such permission is refused, the employer 
will be required to take back the worker on payment of wages for all 
the back period after making an allowance for one month’s wages already 
paid. 


630. With regard to the implementation of the agreements, settlements 
and awards, it is suggested that just as civil courts execute decrees, the 
Industrial Tribunals should be authorised to entertain applications for 
recovery of money due under settlements, agreements or awards and to 
pass orders on objections to such recovery, to compute the money value 
of benefits and to issue certificates of claims to the Collector for recovery 
as arrears of land revenue and to disburse payments to the claimants. 
In order to penalise recalcitrant employers, it is proposed to make a 
provision that if the amounts due under the agreements, settlements of 
awards are not paid on the due dates, the employees will be entitled to 
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such rate of interest as may be notified by the appropriate Government. 
It may even be provided that all expenses incurred by a worker or his 
organisation in recovery proceedings should be recoverable under the 
certificate of the Industrial Tribunal. 

631. Finally, clauses 115 and 120 of the Labour Relations Bill provide 
for the exercise by the appropriate Government of control over indus¬ 
trial undertaking's with a view to enforcing implementation of settle¬ 
ments, collective agreements and awards. There have been some 
instances of employers who, faced with the demand for the implemen¬ 
tation of an agreement, settlement or awards involving payment of large 
sums, have preferred to close down their establishments. In some of 
these cases, the workers have complained that the object of the employer 
has been to coerce workers into foregoing the benefits to which they are 
entitled as an alternative to unemployment. It was suggested that 
Government should assume power to exertise control over recalcitrant 
undertakings. Employers’ organisations have opposed such a move and 
have indicated that some provision exists already in the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act of 1951. The Planning Commission 
have stated in the Five-Year Plan that “if direction and control of an 
establishment becomes necessary for observance of awards and decisions 
of Tribunals, they may be exercised under special legislation to be 
undertaken for the regulation of industries.” It is the view of the Labour 
Ministry that legislative sanctions are necessary and that the proper 
place to include them would be in the Industrial Relations law. A 
difficulty has been created in the way of such legislation by the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Company and an amendment of Constitution may be necessary. 

632. Proposed legislation generally suitable for newspaper employees._ 

We have carefully considered the provisions of the proposed Bill and, 
with respect, we are of the view that the proposed scheme is an admir¬ 
able one and should provide a suitable machinery for resolving of disputes 
between the employers and the employees in the newspaper industry. 
We, therefore, recommend that the definition of the word “employee” in 
the proposed legislation should be wide enough to include within its 
purview v/orking journalists as well as employees on the managerial 
side, or a provision may be' inserted in the proposed Newspapers and 
Periodicals Act making the new industrial relations legislation applicable 
to newspaper employees. 


633. There are. however, two or three suggestions which we would 
like to make in this connection. Although the Ministry of Labour is 
unwilling to extend the sphere of Central Government activity, we think 
that the newspaper industry is one which should come within the administra¬ 
tive control of the Central Government. In other words, the Central Govern¬ 
ment should be the ‘appropriate Government’ with regard to the news¬ 
paper industry. As in the case of Banks and Insurance Companies the 
employees of some of the bigger concerns are scattered all over India 
and this is particularly so in the case of news agencies. As there should 
e some kind of uniformity among the conditions of service of different 
employees working under the same employer, it is desirable that any 
action that is required to be taken should be taken by the Central 
Government with the result that any award made or settlement arrived 
at may be applicable to the employees all over India. The difficulty of 
the type that arose in the recent case of Press Trust of India employees 
will not arise in that 


case. 
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634. We would also suggest that, if possible some of the Conciliation 
Officers should be persons having journalistic experience. We have 
.noted that the business of the Conciliation Officers would be to bring 
together the employers and the employees and assist in the settlement of 
their disputes. For this purpose it is not essential to have Conciliation 
Officers with journalistic experience; but we think it would be a distinct 
advantage if some of the Conciliation Officers at least have that experi¬ 
ence. They could, in that case, be deputed to assist at the particular 
place where a dispute in the newspaper industry has arisen. 

635. No conflict between Press Councfil and Industrial Relations 
machinery regarding working journalists.—Under the scheme that we 
have envisaged, the Press Council will be the body that will determine 
the lapse, if any, on the part of journalists from professional standards. 
That would be the body which will administer the code of ethics, and 
give its ruling when any newspaper or any particular journalist has been 
accused of unprofessional conduct. Having entrusted the professional 
side of the newspaper industry to the care of the Press Council, we think 
that the economic side of the newspaper, in so far as it affects the condi¬ 
tions of working journalists, should be regulated by the procedure 
•envisaged under the proposed legislation. Most of the matters could be 
settled by the standing orders or by collective bargaining and ultimately 
by arbitration or adjudication. It is conceivable that in some cases an 
industrial dispute may also have involved pronouncement by the Press 
•Council on the propriety or otherwise of professional conduct. It is not 
unlikely that the working journalist may be guilty of unprofessional 
•conduct or grave journalistic lapse and this may have led to his dismis¬ 
sal. The dispute, if any, so far as dismissal is concerned, may in certain 
•circumstances come up for conciliation, settlement or adjudication. Any 
expression of opinion by the Press Council is not likely to embarrass the 
Industrial Court, which will consist of persons with high judicial experi¬ 
ence, in giving its decision. An expression of opinion by a body of the 
type of the Press Council presided over by a High Court Judge on a 
point of professional ethics is bound to be treated with respect by the 
Tribunal and we do not see that normally any case will arise where the 
Industrial Court may find itself embarrassed by the expression of opinion 
by the Press Council. Indeed any such opinion would be of great assis¬ 
tance to the Industrial Court in coming to its conclusion as to the pro¬ 
priety or otherwise of the dismissal arising out of unprofessional or 
unjournalistic conduct. 

636. Proposed legislation should embody certain of our recommenda¬ 
tions.—We suggest that the proposed legislation for the regulation of 
newspaper industry should embody our recommendations with regard to 
(1) notice period; (2) bonus; (3) minimum wages; (4) Sunday rest; (5) 
leave, and (6) provident fund and gratuity. Matters regarding classi¬ 
fication of employees, hours of work, shift working, closing and reopen¬ 
ing of certain sections and suspension or dismissal for misconduct would 
be dealt with under standing orders when the new legislation comes into 
force. 

637. Recommendation should apply to the employees of news agencies.— 

Our recommendations with regard to working journalists employed in 
newspapers should apply mutatis mutandis to the employees of news 
agencies also. 



CHAPTER XIII 


ASSOCIATIONS OF NEWSPAPERMEN 


638. In the section on History of Journalism, we have dealt with the origin, 
growth and development of the various newspaper associations and organisa¬ 
tions of journalists. The Memoranda and Articles of Associations of these 
organisations are reproduced in full in Appendix XXXIX. We shall review 
here only the membership and representative character of the important 
organisations of editors and working journalists as well as of newspapers. 

639. The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference.—-At present, the 
total membership of the A.I.N.E.C. is 188 out of which 85 are dailies and 
103 weeklies and other periodicals. Out of the dailies, 29 are English 
newspapers and 56 are newspapers in Indian languages; among the 
periodicals, 38 are in English and 65 in Indian langauges. 

640. The Indian Federation of Working Journalists.—At present, there 
are 22 units affiliated to the Federation. The Federation claims a mem¬ 
bership of over 1,500 distributed as under: — 


1. Delhi 

.. 273 

2. Calcutta 

.. 181 

3. Bombay City 

.. 162 

4. Travancore-Cochin 

.. 135 

5. Bihar 

.. 152 

6. Uttar Pradesh 

.. 307 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

55 

8. Madhya Bharat 

. . 28 

9. Pepsu 

. . 36 

10. Saurashtra 

.. 30 

11. Orissa 

66 

12. Maharashtra 

17 

13. Rajasthan 

19 

14. Hyderabad 

48 

15. Kashmir 

7 

16. Bhopal 

16 

17. Vindhya Pradesh 

* 

18. Gujarat 

• 


• Formed recently; lists not submitted. 
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641. The Southern India Journalists’ Federation.—The total member¬ 
ship of the Federation is about 450. Seven District Journalists’ Associa¬ 
tions are affiliated to the Southern India Journalists’ Federation. Each- 
of these units is collectively represented on the executive of the Federa-- 
tion by one member provided it has got a membership of more than 10 
members. The membership of the seven District associations is as 


follows: — 

South Arcot .. 12 

Coimbatore .. .. 12 

Tanjore .. .. * 

Tirunelveli .. .. 17 • 

Tiruchirapalli .. .. 15 

Kurnool .. .. 10 

South Kanara .. .. 13 


* Figures not available. 

642. The Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society.—At present there are" 
about 80 members of the Society of which 60 are dailies and the remain¬ 
ing are weeklies and other periodicals. Among the dailies, 25 are English 
newspapers and 35 are Indian language newspapers. 

643. The Indian Languages Newspapers’ Association.—About 80 news¬ 
papers and periodicals are members of the Association. (Apart from 
this, the Indian Newspapers Co-operative Society Ltd., with over 200" 
members is also a member of the Association. The Association has 
claimed a membership of about 240, including the shareholders of the 
Society, who do not pay any annual subscription, and act only through 
the Society). The effective strength of the Association is only about 80 
that is confined to the newspapers and periodicals which are direct 
members of the Association. 

644. General.—It would be seen that the All-India Newspaper Editor’s 
Conference, Indian & Eastern Newspapers Society and Indian Languages^ 
Newspapers’ Association are the organisations of the newspapers. The 
A.I.N.E.C. is primarily concerned with the editorial side of the news¬ 
papers while the other two are concerned with the business aspects of 
the newspaper industry. In all three organisations, the members are the 
newspapers themselves and not individuals. Many of the members are 
common to the two organisations A.I.N.E.C. and I.E.N.S. as can be seen 
from the following analysis: — 


TABLE I 



No. of newspapers which 
are members of AINEC & 
IENS 

: ! 

No. of news¬ 
papers which 
are members 
only of AINEC 1 

No. of news 
papers which 
are members 
only of 
IENS 

Dailies 

47 

38 

13 

Periodicals 

IO 

93 

IO 

1 

1 57 

f 

j 131 

23 
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It will be seen that among the dailies, a majority are members of both 
the organisations whereas among the weeklies and other periodicals, the 
membership is mostly confined to A.I.N.E.C. This indicates that the 
weeklies and periodicals feel the necessity for organising more in respect 
of editorial matters than business matters. There have been certain 
occasions on which A.I.N.E.C. and I.E.N.S. took joint action as, for 
example, on the question of fixation of minimum wages for journalists, 
and recommendations were made to their members, though these recom¬ 
mendations were not mandatory. These two organisations also made 
common representations to the Government in respect of newsprint when 
it was not easily available in the market. The two organisations joined 
hands in opposing the proposals of the Bombay and Madras Governments 
to impose a tax on advertisements. 

645. The I.E.N.S. and I.L.N.A. are the organisations of newspapers for 
promotion and safeguarding the business interests of the newspapers. 
Though the membership of both the organisations is about 80, the I.L.N.A. 
has mostly small papers and periodicals among its members while the 


bigger papers and periodicals are members of 
seen from the following tables: — 

the I.E.N.S. 

This can be 


TABLE II 




Papers which 
are members 

only of ILNA 

Papers which 
are members 
only of IENS 

(the No. of In¬ 
dian language 
papers in 
each category 
is shown in 
brackets) 

Papers which 
are members 
of ILNA 
and IENS 




Dailies. 

20 1 

53(28) 

7 

Other Periodicals 

47 

15(4) 

5 

67 ! 

68 ( 32 ) ] 

12 

TABLE III 


Circulation of 
papers which 
are members 
only of ILNA 

Circulation of 
papers which 
are members 
only of IENS 

(the circulation 
of Indian langu¬ 
age papers in 
each category 
is given in 
brackets) 

Circulation of 
papers which 
are members 
of ILNA and 
IENS 

Dailies. 

1-02 lakhs 

13-78 lakhs 
(7'25) 

1 • 11 lakhs 

Weeklies . 

1-41 lakhs 

5-42 lakhs 
( 2 - 42 ) 

Nil 
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646. Among Indian language papers which are members only of the 
l.E.N.S. but not of the I.L.N.A., there are 12 daily papers with a circula¬ 
tion of 4-35 lakhs and 2 weeklies with a circulation of 1'09 lakhs which 

are associated with English papers which are also members of the 
l.E.N.S. 

617. The majority of members of the I.L.N.A. are not dailies while 

l.E.N.S. has a majority of members which are dailies. 75 per cent, of the 

members of the I.L.N.A. are from Bombay State, while the membership 
of the l.E.N.S. is more evenly distributed all over India. 

648. The Indian Federation of Working Journalists and the Southern 
India Journalists’ Federation are the organisations of the employees. The 
fundamental difference between these two organisations is that the 
I.F.W.J. is organised on trade union lines whereas the S.I.J.F. does not 
accept the principle of trade unions for working journalists. 

649. There is no separate organisation of the editors of newspapers 
as such. The A.I.N.E.C. is essentially an organisation of the newspapers 
though they are generally represented by their editors. The editors are 
also members of the two associations of employees—I.F.W.J. and S.I.J.F. 
We have analysed the membership of A.I.N.E.C. and I.F.W.J. in order to 
find out the common element between these two organisations. The 
result is given in Table IV below: — 


TABLE IV 



Editors who 
are members 
of IFWJ only 

! 

Editors who 
are members 
of AINEC only 

I Editors who 

1 are members 
of IFWJ and 
AINEC 

Dailies 


27 

66 

19 

Periodicals 

v J 

. J 

44 

98 

5 


1 

164 1 

24 



CHAPTER XIV 


NEWSPAPER CONTENT 


650. Quantum and proportions.—We desired to have a general idea both 
of the absolute quantum and of the relative proportions of news of various 
categories, features, editorial articles and advertisements, carried in the 
newspapers, and for this purpose we had asked all daily newspapers to send 
us an analysis of the printed matter classified under a number of headings 
specified by us. The analysis and classification were to be carried out of 
the issues of certain dates, selected by us on the principles of random samp¬ 
ling to cover all days of the week as well as the four quarters of the year, 
so as to equalise any periodical variations that might exist. Many news¬ 
papers found considerable difficulty in carrying out the classification as 
desired by us, while others misunderstood some of the instructions that we 
had given. The result was that such figures as had been submitted by 
the papers concerned were not usable. We therefore decided to ignore 
these figures and to arrange for the classification to be conducted by our own 
staff. In view of the limitations of time and of personnel we confined our 
examination to certain selected papers. These were: 

English 

1. Advance 

2. Amrita Bazar Patrika (Calcutta) 

3. Assam Tribune 

4 . Hindu 

5* Hindustan Times 

6. Indian Express (Madras) 

7. Statesman (Calcutta) 

8. Times of India (Bombay) 

Indian Language 

1. Ananda Bazar Patrika 

2. Swadhinata 

3. Janmabhumi 

4. Vandemataram 

5. Nava Bharat Times (Delhi) 

6. Vishwamitra (Calcutta) 

7. Samyukta Karnataka 
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8. Malayala Manorama 

9. Mathrubhumi (Kozhikode) 

10. Lokasatta (Bombay) 

11. Maharashtra 

12. Sakai 

13. Samaja 

14. Dinamani 

15. Swadesamitran 

16. Tai Nadu 

17. Andhra Patrika- 
IP* Andhra Prabha 

19. Milap (Urdu—Jullundur) 

20. Pratap 


These names were selected so as to include papers, both large and small, 
and to cover different parts of the country as well as different languages. 
They included papers of large and small circulation, and papers belonging 
to chains as well as individual units. Specimen papers ware drawn from 
English as well as Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, 
Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Issues for fourteen dates selected at random 
within the first quarter of 1953 were analysed in this manner. 


651. Our remarks below are based on the results of this examination. 
It must be stated that while the data cover a certain period falling within 
the course of inquiry, they should not be considered as valid for the whole 
intervening period, or for today. There have been some changes, as for 
instance in the number of pages in each week’s issues of some papers. This 
would have the result of reducing the proportion of advertisements in the 
average issue. The additional material for these pages has in some cases 
been secured by more extensive coverage, and perhaps in some cases by 
less rigorous editing. The result might be to change the relative propor¬ 
tions of one type of news or the other. We have not come across any signs 
of a conscious attempt to remedy the defects we have pointed out or to 
improve the balance of news or comment. Because of errors possibly intro¬ 
duced by the sampling, the review below should be considered descriptive 
rather than quantitative. 


652. Variations in size.—Daily newspapers in this country display con¬ 
siderable variety in size, but the majority of them are printed in what has 
come to be the standard size in India, i.e. demy size. Of the papers we 
have examined, ’’Pratap” and “Milap” were printed in a smaller size, double 
crown, but in the table below they have been classified according to the 
equivalent number of pages of standard size. The number of pages in 
each paper showed considerable variation. In order to allow for differences 
in the number of pages between certain days of the week and others, we 
give below the average number of pages per week for the different papers^ 
Within each category, the papers have been arranged in the order of their 
•size during the period studied. 
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TABLE I 

Size of Newspapers 


No. of pages per 
week 

English papers 


Indian language papers 

I 

88—74 • 

1. Hindustan Times 





2. Times of India 



II 

72—62 . 

. 1. Hindu 

I. 

Vandemataram 



2. Statesman . 

. 2. 

Janmabhumi. 



3. Amrita Bazar Patrika . 





4. Indian Express 



III 

60—50 . 


I. 

Ananda Bazar Patrika 




2. 

Navabharat Times. 




3 - 

Andhra Prabha 




4 - 

Vishwamitra 

IV 

48-38 . 

1. Assam Tribune . 

I. 

Pratap 




2. 

Andhra Patrika 




3 - 

Sakai 




4 - 

Samyukta Karnataka 




5 - 

Milap 




6. 

Dinamani. 




7 - 

Lokasatta 




8. 

Samaja 




9 - 

Swadesamitran 




10. 

Mathrubhumi 

V 

36-26 . 

1. Advance . 

. I. 

Malayala Manorama 




2. 

Tai Nadu 




3 - 

Maharashtra 




4 - 

Swadhinata. 


653. Owing to these differences in the number of pages, there is 
correspondingly a great deal of variation in the area of paper allotted to 
news or comment in each paper, as well as in the space used for advertise¬ 
ments. A graph, Appendix XL, shows average space allotted to news and 
advertisements over the period surveyed in each of the papers that we 
have examined. It will be noticed that some of the papers of larger size, 
in spite of the high proportion of space devoted to advertisements, manage 
to provide a large amount of space for editorial matter, while some papers 
of small size in a similar position provide only a meagre service to readers. 

654. Effect of typography.—Further differences in the quantum of 
material placed before the readers are caused by the size of type used and 
by the amount of spacing allowed between lines. In certain cases this 
spacing is achieved by casting type on bodies of larger size (e.g. 7 pt. type 
on 8 pt. body) while in others, lead has been used to space out the lines. 
We have had a comparison made of the average number of lines in a 
column of normal size, of the width of columns, and of the number of 
words per line. In the case of English papers of standard size, the pages 
are divided into 8 columns and the average number of lines per column 
ranges from 130 to 200. There is some variation in most cases between the- 
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columns carrying editorials or feature articles and those carrying news - 
The figures below refer to news columns, particularly to the main body 
of news rather than the “intros”. 


1. Hindu 

2. Indian Express 



200 lines 


1. Amrita Bazar Patrika 

2. Bombay Charonicle 

3. Hindustan Times 

4. The Mail, Madras 

5. Statesman . 

6. Tribune) Ambala 

1. Hitavada, Nagpur 

2. Indian Nation, Patna . 

3. Indian Republic, Madras 

4. Leader, Allahabad 

5. National Herald, Lucknow 

6. National Standard, Bombay 

7. Pioneer, Lucknow 

8. Searchlight, Patna 

9. Times of India (Bombay) 

Most other papers . . 130 lines. 


The columns are almost always of 11J to 12 ems. width and the number of 
words per line ranges from 7 to 5. The extremes in the number of words 
per column of 20” are therefore about 1400 words in the case of papers like 
the “Hindu” of Madras and the “Indian Express”, and about 700 words in 
the case of papers like the “Deccan Herald” or the “Assam Tribune”. In 
the case of Bengali script, newspapers that use machine composition have 
about 130 lines to the column, while those that use hand composition, have 
only about 110 lines which is also the figure for the Assamese paper. The 
latter figure is more or less common for other languages also, such am 
Malayalam, Tamil, Hindi, and Marathi (modern types only). In the case 
of papers in other languages where typographical design has not advanced, 
and in the case of some Hindi and Marathi papers also which use types 
of old design, the number of lines per column is only 90. Languages 
falling under this group include also Telugu, Kannada. Gujarati, Oriya and 
Punjabi. Comparison of the space allotted to each particular category of 
news or of editorial comment would, therefore, have to take into account 
the wide differences that exist in the number of words that can be com¬ 
pressed within the space. 



655. It would be obvious from the foregoing that a direct comparison 
of the space allotted to different categories of news or comment would not 
really indicate the extent of disparity in the reading matter provided by' 
one paper and the other. In the case of both Indian language papers and 
English papers, the variations due to typography are in each case in the 
ratio of 3:2 between maximum and minimum while the overall range is 
more than 2:1. It must be emphasised that subject to the limit of legibility 
a paper that uses modern type can offer its readers, within the same number 
of pages, much more reading matter than another which uses types of 
antiquated design. The limitations of printing also add to the difficulty* 
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by reducing legibility in some cases thereby making it necessary to use 
larger type. 

656. The analysis that we have made of the amount of space devoted 
to varioys categories of news, features, and comment, is reproduced in 
Appendix XLI. We review here briefly the trends indicated by the figures. 


657. Editorial Matter.—In respect of total editorial space, the variation 
from one paper to another ranges from 450 column-inches in the case of 
some Indian language papers to 1500 column-inches in the case of the 
largest English papers. Classified according to the total amount of editorial 
matter carried, including news, features and comment, but excluding ad¬ 
vertisements, the position was roughly as in Table II below. 

TABLE II 


Editorial Space in column-inches 
(Average per day) 


Editorial'space 

English papers 

Indian language papers 

I 1500—1200 

1. Hindustan Times 

2. Times of India 

1. Nav Bharat Times 

irj 1200—900 

irr 900—750 

1. Hindu .... 

2. Indian Express 

3. Amrita Bazar Patrika . 

4. Statesman .... 

1. Vandemataram 

2. Ananda Bazar Patrika 

3. Janmabhumi 

4. Vishwamitra 

5. Andhra Prabha 

1. Andhra Patrika 

IV 750—600 

1. Assam Tribune . 

2. Advance 

1. Dinamani 

2. Samyukta Karnataka 

3. Swadesamitran 

4. Mathrubhunji 

5. Pratap 
< 5 . Milap 

7. Lokasatta 

8. Sarnaja 

9. Sakai 

V 600—-450 

! 

1 

1. Tai Nadu 

2. Swadhinata 

3. Maharashtra 

4. Malayala Manorama 


658. Advertising: Matter.—While in the amount of total editorial space 
ihe maximum range did not exceed 3| to 1 between the smallest paper 
and the largest paper, the variation in the case of advertisements was about 
25 to 1. The space in column inches devoted by each paper to advertise¬ 
ments is indicated in Table II below, Within each category the papers 
have been arranged according to the volume of advertising they carried 
during the period examined. 
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TABLE III 


Advertisement space in column-inches 
(Average per day) 


Advertisement space 

English papers 

Indian language papers 

I 750—600 

II 600—450 

III 450—300 

1. Stateman 

2. Times of India 

3. Hindu 

1. Hindustan Times 

2. Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Indian Express 

1. Janmabhumi 

IV 300—200 

Assam Tribune 

2. Ananda Bazar Patrika 

3. Vishwamitra 

4. Sakai 

5. Vandemataram 

1. Loksatta 

V 200—150 

Advance .... 

2. Malaysia Manorama 

3. Pratap 

4. Andhra Prabha 

5. Milap 

6. Samyukta Karnataka 

7. Dinamani 

1. Swadesamitran 

VI 150—100 


2. Mathrubhumi 

3. Samaja 

4. Nav Bharat Times 

1. Tai Nadu 

VII Below 50 


2. Andhra Patrika 

3. Maharashtra 

Swadhinata 

659 . News Columns.—Among the various sections of editorial matter, 


news naturally takes the largest proportion of space. Table IV below indi¬ 
cates the amount of space devoted to news of all kinds (including news 
photos and maps) in different newspapers. 

TABLE IV 

Total news—in column-inches 


(Average per day) 


Advertisement space 

English papers 

Indian language papers 

I 1200—750 

1. Hindustan Times 

2. Indian Express 

3. Hindu 

4. Times of India 

1. Vishwamitra 

2. Ananda Bazar Patrika 

3. Vandemataram 

4. Andhra Prabha 

5. Navabharat Times 

6. Andhra Patrika 

7. Janmabhumi 

II 750—600 

1. Statesman 

2. Amrita Bazar Patrika 

3. Assam Tribune 

1. Samyukta Karnataka 

2. Swadesamitran 

3. Dinamani 

4. Mathrubhumi 

III 600-450 

r. Advance 

1. Tai Nadu 

2. Samaja 

3. Swadhinata 

IV 450—300 


1. Malaysia Manorama 

2. Lokasatta 

3. Pratap 

4. Milap 

5. Maharashtra 

f \ SnVal 
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660. Categories of News.—While by themselves these figures are signifi¬ 
cant, we considered it useful to examine separately the quantum of inter¬ 
national news and news of national and local importance carried in each 
paper. For this purpose we adopted the following classification: — 


TABLE V 


Basis of classification of news coverage 


(Columns of 20 inches—21 inches) 



Minimum space for 

Regional 

news 

| 

National 

news 

i 

| International 
! news 

i 

Grade 

A .... 

j 20 cols. 

ali§||S 

j 

■ 12 cols. 

8 cols. 

Grade 

B .... 

15 cols. 

i 

8 cols. | 

i 

5 cols. 

Grade 

C 

I 

7 cols. 

1 

. 

4 cols ! 

3 cols. 


Where coverage is less than the minima laid down above, it has been 
graded D. 

661. It will be noticed that there is considerable difference in the 
criteria we have adopted in respect of international news, national news 
and local news in order that the service provided by a particular paper 
may be considered as falling under the categories ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘C’, or ‘D’. In 
each case we have fixed a high quota in respect of State and local news, 
a slightly lower quota for National news, and a much lower quota for 
international news. We would consider as normal, that allocation of space 
which would provide the best possible coverage for State and local news, 
and the closest possible approximation thereto in the coverage of National 
news and then of International news. On the other hand, a paper whose 
coverage of State affairs is poorer than its coverage of National or Inter¬ 
national news cannot be considered to have discharged its responsibilities; 
it may be merely retailing to the subscribers what it gets from the news 
agencies, without employing an adequate number of correspondents for 
proper coverage of State or city news. The papers that we have examined 
have been classified according to their coverage of news, in Table VI below. 
English and Indian language papers have been shown separately, and in 
each of these sections the papers have been arranged according to their 
grading in the matter of coverage. 
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TABLE VI 

Relative coverage of News 


English 

State and 
local news 

National 

news 

International 

news 

English — 




I. Hindu ..... 

A 

A 

A 

2. Indian Express 

A 

A 

A 

3 . Hindustan Times . 

B 

A 

A 

4. Times of India 

c 

A 

A 

5. Statesman .... 

c 

A 

A 

6. Amrita Bazar Patrika 

c 

A 

A 

7. Assam Tribune 

c 

B 

B 

8 . Advance . . . jC 

D 

C 

A 

Indian language papers — 




1. Ananda Bazar Patrika 

A 

A 

B 

2 . Vishwamitra .... 

A 

A 

B 

3. Andhra Prabha 

A 

B 

B 

4. Nava Bharat Times 

A 

B 

B 

5. Andhra Patrika 

A 

B 

C 


A 

C 

B 

7 . Janmabhumi .... 

A 

C 

B 

8 . Dinamani .... 

B 

B 

C 

9 . Swadesamitran 

B 

B 

C 

10. Mathrubhumi 

B 

C 

B 

11. Malayala Manorama 

B 

D 

C 

12. Samyukta Karnataka 

C 

A 

B 

13. TaiNadu .... 

C 

C 

C 

14. Lokasatta .... 

C 

C 

C 

15. Milap ..... 

C 

C 

C 

16. Pratap . 

C 

C 

C 

17 . Samaja ..... 

C 

C 

D 

18. Swadhinata .... 

C 

D 

B 

19. Maharashtra .... 

C 

D 

C 

20. Sakai .... 

C 

! 

D 

D 
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662. Balance in news coverage.—Judged by the standards we have laid 
down, not all the papers we examined exhibit a proper balance in news 
coverage. Among those published in English, only two papers provided a 
coverage of State news comparable to their coverage of National and Inter¬ 
national news* In the case of a third paper, the fact that it is published 
from the union capital which is also the capital of a very small state may 
have been responsible for the apparent imbalance; its coverage of State 
and National news put together amply exceeded the combined quota we 
have laid down for these two classes of news. In the case of three other 
papers of large circulation which are published as multiple editions, we 
would ascribe the poor coverage of State news to the fact of such publi¬ 
cation. Apparently in order to have the maximum of material in common, 
each edition of the multiple units falls short of what we consider to be 
proper coverage of State and local news. The position revealed by the 
analysis lends support to the argument that such papers fail to serve the 
areas where they are located. One provincial paper showed the weakness 
which follows from too great a dependence on news agency services while 
the other paper, published from a metropolitan centre, shows in addition 
what we consider an unbalanced selection in the editorial section which 
has given foreign news a far greater importance than Indian news. 

663. Indian language papers.—The Indian language papers show some 
well-defined characteristics. The first of these is the reduction in the space 
allotted to International news as compared to English papers. The second 
is increased importance generally given to State news as compared to 
National news. There are however some exceptions to these trends. There 
are a few papers whose coverage of National news is poorer, proportionately, 
than their coverage of International news. We have examined the propor¬ 
tions of these two classes of news in the news agency service subscribed 
for by these papers and find that the excess of International news in the 
agency service has been reflected in the columns of the newspapers. We 
have discussed elsewhere the agency services, and would like only to say 
here that the editorial staff have adhered too closely to the agency’s selec¬ 
tion of news. 

664. Readers’ preferences.—In connection with the extent of news 
coverage, we have considered the findings of the Sample Survey of news¬ 
paper readership and the preferences as indicated by the readers in the 
matter of the news that they read first when they take up the paper. 
Detailed figures are given in the full report on the Survey (Appendix I). 
Taking these three major categories of news, international, national and 
State we found that 44 per cent, of the rural readers and 42 per cent, of the 
urban readers look first at the Indian news, i.e. national news and only 31 per 
cent, of rural readers and 23 per cent, of urban readers look first among 
the columns which carry local news. The corresponding percentage of 
readers who glance first at the foreign news was 10 per cent, both in the 
case of rural and urban readers. These figures refer only to the first in¬ 
terest of the readers themselves and not necessarily to the quantum of 
news that they would be prepared to read through or the adequacy of the 
coverage now provided. It is an interesting circumstance that though on 
academic grounds we may expect readers to show greater interest in local 
news, the fact remains that the reader’s interest is greater in news of India 
as a whole than in local news. At present, Indian language newspapers 
are giving much more of local news than of national news. We are of the 
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opinion that this correct balance has to be preserved in all newspapers. 
The circumstances that readers have not evinced sufficient interest in local 
news can, in our view, be attributed to the fact that at present the selection of 
such news items is not done with any imagination nor is sufficient effort 
devoted to collecting news of the type which would really interest the reader. 
Moreover, the news agencies and the newspapers have not shown ability to 
present these items of local interest in an attractive fashion. It is no doubt 
an easy matter when an event is of national importance to put it in a form 
which would catch the public eye. It requires a high standard of journalism 
to put over successfully items of local importance. 

665. Foreign news.—In the case of foreign news, there is apparently a 
substantial percentage (10 per cent.) of readers who look first for such 
items before even reading news of national or local importance. This is 
in excess of the number of readers who look first for sports news 
(6 per cent.) or for commercial news (6 per cent.) even though it is the 
practice of many newspapers to devote an entire page for sports news 
and another page for commercial items. While international news might 
not form the first interest of a large proportion of readers, it would appear 
that a much larger number of readers show great interest in such news. 
In the Readership Survey an attempt was made to check the preference of 
readers in the matter of different categories of news by asking them ques¬ 
tions about the sections which they would not mind being curtailed in 
order to provide space for items which they liked, e.g. photographs. (92 
per cent, of the total readership had said in answer to a query that they 
would like to have more photographs in their daily paper). They have 
responded to the question regarding news to be curtailed in the following 
manner: — 

TABLE VII 


i ! 

i i 2 3 j 4 5 


1 

Type of news preferred to be curtailed 

Rural 

1 


Urban 


No. of | 

cases 

%of 

total 

No. of 1 
cases 

%°f 

total 

i. Sports news . . . . ! 

►H 

m 

20 

564 i 

20 

2. Local news ..... 

313 ! 

18 

363 

13 

3. Market reports . . 

i 

252 j 

14 

<67 1 

21 

4. Indian news 

236 

14 

126 

5 

5. Speeches and Statements 

227 j 

13 

34s 1 

13 

6. Articles 

192 j 

II 

472 

17 

7. Foreign news . . ! 

1 

1 

176 j 

10 

3051 

II 

Total . 1 

1,747 I 

IOO 

2,745 ! 

100 


666. It would be seen from the foregoing that even among rural readers 
the people who are prepared to give up the present coverage of foreign 
news are fewer than those who are prepared for a curtailment of the 
sports news, local news, market reports, or even of national news. 
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667. It might be argued that this interest in happenings abroad is purely 
artificial, having been fostered by the newspapers themselves in the earlier 
years when coverage of foreign events by world news agencies was much 
more comprehensive than coverage of Indian events, and, incidentally 
quite cheap to buy. There is also the fact that the leading Indian news¬ 
papers try to model themselves on the lines of the great national dailies 
of the U.K. and attempt to provide, in each issue, a global survey of current 
events. Papers in the Indian languages have inevitably copied the pattern 
set by the English papers and have been giving international news more 
space and prominence than they might otherwise have done. There is no 
doubt that both these factors had played a part in deciding not merely tne 
news content of the papers but the interest of the readers also. What we 
are now concerned with is the question whether such emphasis on inter¬ 
national events is likely to provide the readers with an unbalanced picture 
of world affairs. From the narrow point of view, one might favour a news¬ 
paper which deals mainly with local or national affairs devoting only 
casual mention to events abroad. Such a development is noticeable in the 
United States of America, for instance, where the majority of papers con¬ 
cern themselves predominantly with local affairs and to a much smaller 
extent with national affairs ignoring world events in a manner which has 
left readers ignorant of events of major significance abroad. The 
survey carried out by the International Press Institute brings out certain 
significant warnings of the consequences. On the question whether the 
demands for local and national news permit the newspapers to remedy 
the defects in foreign coverage, American editors could not agree, though 
they admit that there are many serious defects. In the United Kingdom 
there is a marked disparity between the coverage of foreign news provided 
in the “quality” papers and in the “popular” papers, the former showing 
greater awareness of the significance of foreign events than the latter. In 
India, the question apparently is not so much that of one category of news 
’being crowded out by another, as in the case of the majority of papers in the 
U.S.A,, or the popular papers in the U.K., but one of balancing news. 

668. We have to keep in mind two modern developments. Firstly the 
political and economic policies of each country have a deep effect on the 
daily life of citizens of other countries, in a manner not dreamt of two or 
three decades ago. Secondly foreign policies are no longer the close pre¬ 
serve of career diplomats conducting their negotiations behind doors, but 
have to be explained, discussed and criticised where necessary in public. 
To enable every citizen to understand current world affairs and to form 
intelligent conclusions, it is necessary that he should be kept continuously 
informed of all significant events wherever they may occur. This is as 
important for citizens of materially advanced countries capable of doing 
great harm or good because of their vast resources, as for the peoples of 
countries like India who can contribute dispassionate views and disinterest¬ 
ed advice in the Councils of the world. India is playing an increasing part 
in world affairs and is also being increasingly affected by world events. 
It would not therefore be good to encourage any indifference or apathy 
towards such events by ignoring their significance in the world context. 

669. Judging however by the quantum of space allotted, it seems to us 
that there is some need for more careful editing of foreign news in order 
to ensure that while no news of significance is left out, the torrent of 
words that flows from the news agency teleprinters is not permitted to 
sweep away news of happenings in this country. 
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670. Coverage of different subjects.—A detailed analysis has been made 

in Appendix XLII of the news according to the subject matter such as 
politics, science, technology, art culture, etc. We tried to distinguish if 
possible, between news items that originated from agencies and others 
that came from correspondents or other sources. We found that unfortunate¬ 
ly a very large proportion of the items in a day’s paper carry no indication 
of their origin. It was not therefore possible for us to examine the extent 
to which a particular newspaper is dependent on one or the other news 
agency for filling up its pages. Reporting is not always free from comment, 
and it would be of great assistance to the readers if they could know where 
the comment originated. For this purpose we consider it useful if news¬ 
papers would invariably indicate the source of each item. It would be 
sufficient here to say that the contents of the news columns appear to have 
been dictated to a considerable extent by the nature of the service provided 
by news agencies. We have mentioned in the case of some newspapers how 
this dependence on news agencies has set more or less the pattern of distri¬ 
bution of space between news from the state, the country, and the rest of the 
world. It has also determined the proportion in each case, of news about 
different subjects, such as politics, economics, science, art or industry. We 
have given our comments on the present coverage in the chapter on News 
Agencies. 1 

671. Editorial comment.—The space devoted to editorial comment and 
the expression of views was generally two columns (of 20”-21”) in each 
issue. There were, however, instances where three columns had been 
devoted to % these subjects, and of many Indian language papers where only 
H columns had been set apart. In one paper, editorial comment was con¬ 
fined to one column. Details of the space allowed are given in the Appendix 
XLIII which includes also an analysis of the space allotted to various 
categories of subjects. The position indicated by these figures is briefly 
reviewed below. 

672. Most of the English papers have allotted a substantial proportion 
of their leading articles to comment on international events; items of na¬ 
tional interest take the next place, while in the majority of papers examin¬ 
ed, affairs of the State or region take only the third place; this may be 
attributed to the fact that these papers circulated in more than one state. 

673. In the case of Indian language papers, which circulate generally 
•over a more restricted area, the proportion of space devoted to local affairs 
was higher (25 per cent, of the total) than in the case of English papers 
(15 per cent, of the total)* It was however noticable that taking all the 
papers as a whole, the space devoted to international affairs was very high 
(27 per cent, of the total) and comparable with English papers (34 per cent, 
of the total). This was because a number of papers paid more attention 
to international affairs than to national affairs. Some of them were asso¬ 
ciated with English papers but others were not. Various factors have been 
mentioned as responsible for this readiness to deal with international 

. affairs rather than with national affairs. One of them is that the supply 
of reference material is much more ample on world affairs than on Indian 
affairs; another is that commenting on the former is less ticklish and there 
is less risk of offending readers by taking a particular line, and so on. 
Whatever the reasons, we would prefer Indian language newspapers to 

■observe a fairer balance in the selection of snhieeto for rommor* _ j 
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674. The value of a study of this nature would be greatly enhanced if 
it could be extended to a large proportion of the newspapers in this country 
and could also be extended over longer periods. Owing to certain limita¬ 
tions, we had to confine our study to a few selected papers though an attempt 
was made to include papers of various categories. We would suggest that 
it should be one of the functions of the Press Institute to conduct a continu¬ 
ing study of the contents of the daily newspapers, not merely with reference 
to the limited number of heads under which we have discussed it here, 
but under all the heads set out in the Appendices XL to XLIII and others 
that may suggest themselves. This study should be conducted over the 
whole year so as to even out the variations that might be brought about by 
intensive activity in the regional, national or international spheres. We 
would recommend that the data thus collected and the comments of the 
Press Council thereon should be published for the benefit of everyone 
interested. 



CHAPTER XV 


OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL 

675. Newspaper ownership.—Before proceeding to describe and discuss 
the various types of ownership prevalent among Indian newspapers and 
the kinds of control that follow, we think it desirable to refer to some of 
the fundamental features pertaining to the newspaper industry in their 
relevance to the institution of ownership itself in that industry. To begin 
with, news and views, which newspapers sell, serve not only an informative 
aspect, but also an educational and a propagandist aspect. They influence 
opinion, conduct, and action; and this is done not only in the political but 
also in the social, economic and cultural fields. Just as the public have a 
vital interest in the purity of their water supply, so have they an equally 
vital interest in the accurate presentation of news and fair presentation 
of views. In other words, the news and views which newspapers purvey 
carry with them a vital public interest that needs to be safeguarded. At 
the same time, the profit motive which governs the exercise of ownership 
in industry in general, including the newspaper industry, can have an 
adverse effect on the quality of the product in the case of the newspaper 
industry. What sells most or what yields the maximum profit has in other 
industries a definite connection with quality of the product; but in the 
case of newspapers, unfortunately, sensationalism, extravagance, vulgarity 
and the like have a good sales appeal. Whereas, therefore, the profit motive 
may operate in the public interest in the case of other industries, it may 
require regulation in the case of the newspaper industry. Moreover, the 
number of units in the industry is not large, even taking the country as a 
whole; the number becomes still smaller and does not reach double figures 
if we take into account any city or town. The competition that exists 
among newspapers, therefore, is highly' imperfect in character; there is, 
therefore, no automatic restraint exercised by the forces of free competi¬ 
tion or stimulus given to better the quality of product. Taking these 
factors together, there can be no doubt that the newspaper is essentially 
a public utility and whatever be the precise form that ownership takes, 
the exercise of ownership rights may have to be subject to some measure 
of restraint and regulation. In fact, a newspaper is analogous to a college 
or a university. It is true that it costs money and has to exact fees; but 
the motivation is other than of profit; and public interest is the criterion 
that regulates its activity. We feel that somewhat similar considerations 
also prevail in the case of newspapers. 

676. Forms of ownership.—The following forms of ownership are at 
present found among the newspapers and periodicals:— 

(i) Individual; 

(ii) Partnership; 
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(iii) Joint Stock Company, public or private; 

(iv) Trust; 

(v) Society registered under various Acts; and 

(vi) Co-operative ownership. 

The extent of capital invested in the daily press under the different 
forms of ownership has been estimated in Chapter III. While it cannot 
be said that different types of ownership are peculiar to different classes 
of newspapers or to different areas or languages, the same forms of owner¬ 
ship are not found in every case. The district and weekly press is predo- 
minanty owned by individuals or, in certain cases, by partnerships. Metro¬ 
politan newspapers are almost invariably published by concerns incorpora¬ 
ted under the Companies Act either as public companies or as private 
companies. Chains, groups and multiple units exist in almost all the langu¬ 
ages in which journalism has developed, the only exception being 
Malayalam. The question does not arise so far as Oriya, Assamese, arid 
Punjabi are concerned which have only a few small papers with a very 
limited circulation. Two other interesting facts came to our notice. In 
Malayalam there was evidence that ownership and, to a certain extent, 
readership are distributed according to religious communities and sects. 
It is also worthy of note that there have been several instances of persons 
not belonging to a particular linguistic group or region who have been 
able to start and run successfully newspapers in a language or region 
with which they have no connection. 

677. It would appear that in recent years, there has been a growing 
tendency, already referred to in the case of metropolitan areas, for the 
conversion, into Joint Stock companies, of what had earlier been indivi¬ 
dually owned or family concerns. An exact comparison is, however, not 
possible of the number of individually owned papers then and now because 
of lack of reliable statistics ahout the earlier periods. There has been also 
a tendency towards increase of the number of papers under the control 
of each individual concern as, for example, the papers controlled by Messrs. 
Bennett Coleman and Co. Ltd. or the Express Newspapers Ltd. There has 
also been considerable increase in the capital and resources, commanded by 
the industry, though it is not possible to say to what extent this has been 
assisted by the change in forms of ownership or the tendency towards con¬ 
centration. 

678. Exercise of control.—With the expansion of the press, the control 
and management are naturally more complex than some 15 or 20 years ago. 
In the matter of control, it would appear that in the earlier days, a con¬ 
siderable measure of managerial control was left to the editor, while today 
the tendency is towards transfer of even editorial control to the manage¬ 
ment. While this trend is noticeable in the exercise of control, there has 
been no ostensible change in the forms of control except by way of increas¬ 
ing adoption of the institution of “Managing Editors” who, exercise on be¬ 
half of the owners the functions of managerial control, while acting in many 
cases only as nominal editors. The drawbacks of this arrangement are 
.discussed in the Chapter on “Editorial Control.” 

679. Without subscribing to the tendency to consider the past as having 
been in every respect, more glorious than the present, we have come to 
the conclusion, on the basis of the evidence of people who have been in the 
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profession for decades, that there was formerly a widespread prevalence of 
the idealistic and missionary spirit while today there is a greater emphasis 
on the profit motive. There are, however, some papers which have managed 
to retain their traditions irrespective of changes in the form of ownership. 
Unfortunately these, are not numerous enough to provide a solid core for 
the future expansion of the press in this country. There have been in¬ 
stances where traditions of general objectivity and of a high standard of 
journalism (whatever the political policy might have been) were, after a 
change of ownership, no longer maintained at the same level. 

680. Effect of control. —The effect of ownership and the control of the 
proprietor are apparent not merely in such general aspects as tradition dr 
journalistic standards but in the matter of policy which the paper sets out 
to serve. It is, perhaps, inevitable that a paper that is owned by business 
men or industrialists, whether directly or through the control of Joint 
Stock Companies, should adopt editorial policies which advance directly 
or indirectly the interests of the business community as a whole, or the 
particular business interests or commitments of the proprietors. To the 
extent that such policies are openly espoused in the editorial columns of 
the papers concerned, we can have no cause to complain. Where, however, 
the effect of such allegiance to a particular business interest extends beyond 
the editorial columns and affects the fairness, objectivity, accuracy or com¬ 
prehensiveness of news reporting, the community is justified in protesting. A 
man’s opinions are his own, but if he claims to purvey news, the buyer 
is entitled to insist that it shall be untainted, unadulterated and undiluted. 
It is from this aspect that we are most concerned with the effect of owner¬ 
ship and the control that it exercises on the quality of the service provided 
to the public. The different aspects of bias, whether among owners or 
among workers, are examined in a succeeding chapter, but we are here 
concerned mainly with the form in which such bias, on the part of the 
owners, is communicated to the editorial staff of the newspaper, to be 
reflected in its contents. 

681* Dictation of policy. —Instances have been reported to us of the news 
policy of a paper having been dictated by the proprietors. One ins tance 
was given where a particular paper had been directed to support certain 
named candidates at the elections. In another, the proprietor had given 
instructions that no photographs or life-sketches of any candidate standing 
for elections at Delhi should be published. We are discussing in Chapter 
XVIII the manner and the extent of permissible interference in policy 
matters by the proprietor. But subject to those reservations we are pre¬ 
pared to grant to the proprietor the right of laying down overall policy as 
far as the opinion columns are concerned. We are, for this reason, in¬ 
clined to overlook the cases where proprietors had given instructions to 
the editor to support, in his leading articles, a particular fiscal policy 
which was likely to benefit industrial ventures of the proprietor. The 
safeguard in such matters would be for the paper to publish periodically 
a complete statement of the names of the proprietors and responsible exe¬ 
cutives on the newspaper so that the public could judge for themselves 
the extent to which the views expressed in the paper may have to be reject- 
■ ed as being possibly biassed. 

682. It would be rather naive to expect a newspaper or periodical run 
-by a leading light of a Chamber of Commerce to advocate communism or 
support a proposal for expropriation of capital. It is, however, legitimate 
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to demand that in reporting news of happenings it should not over-em- 
phasise one side of a picture or black out another or otherwise distort a 
despatch so as to mislead the reader. 

683. Boosting of the proprietor.—The most obvious form in which the 
influence of the proprietor is visible in the news columns of a paper is the 
blatant boost of the activities of the proprietor or of the concerns in which 
he is interested. The objection to such boosting arises from the fact that 
excessive prominence in the news columns of a paper is likely to give the 
readers an incorrect and exaggerated idea of the importance of the acti¬ 
vities reported. In some cases, we find that editors have taken a firm 
stand against requests from the proprietor for such puffs but in a large 
number of instances, we find that the proprietors have managed to occupy 
very much more space than they deserve. We have before us a collec¬ 
tion of cuttings of a Calcutta paper which offends regularly and inexcus¬ 
ably in this manner. Publicity is given to the most trivial activities of 
the proprietor and his family and is reinforced by photographs of such 
doings. In attempting excessive publicity of this nature, the paper has 
displayed a deplorable lapse from the canons of good taste and propriety. 
In contrast, another paper in Madras studiously keeps out of its columns 
any reference to the proprietor or his movements. 

684. Publicity is given in the offending papers not merely to movements 
and doings but to speeches made and statements issued by the proprietors 
on subjects on which their personal views could not be of the slightest 
interest to the public. By getting these published in the news columns, the 
proprietors no doubt manage to get more attention for these views than 
they would get if published as leading articles as they sometimes aim to 
be, or as advertisements which most of them are in reality. 

685. Writing up business activities.—While boosting in the news columns 
may be merely offensive without being harmful to the public, this cannot 
be said of special write-ups which cover activities connected with the 
business and industrial interests of the proprietors. We have seen instruc¬ 
tions, given to the editor in the name of the proprietor, directing him to give 
special prominence to an interview on a subject of economic controversy, 
and another which calls for full publicity to statements issued by the 
President of the Sugar Merchants’ Association. At the time when the 
Indian airlines were nationalised, one newspaper carried, without any 
indication of the source, material which had been issued by the proprietor. 
Even worse are boosts in the financial columns of a newspaper. In a cutting 
given to us from one newspaper which is owned and controlled by an 
industrial magnate, it has been reported that there was special activity 
in the stock market in the shares of a particular concern which received 
strong support from buyers. An examination of other papers of that date 
which carried even more extensive reports of stock exchange activities 
fails to reveal any reference to the alleged interest in these shares. Since 
the other papers are not financially interested, either in boosting or depress¬ 
ing the shares, we are compelled to conclude that the report in the business 
magnate’s paper was inspired. Again, with reference to a Bombay paper, 
witnesses from business circles have told us that there is strong suspicion 
of the news in the financial columns having been manipulated in order to 
assist the stock market operations of the proprietor though we could not 
get specific instances. We cannot sufficiently condemn such practices 
wherever they may exist. 
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686. Biassed reporting and editing pi news.—Unfairness in reporting may 
arise from many causes and some of these can exist even in the case 
where the editor is independent. Political prejudices or ambitions are not 
the exclusive weakness of proprietors, and editors are not immune. We 
may expect however that in the case of the editor, long training in journa¬ 
lism and contact with others imbued with a spirit of public service will 
create in him a regard for certain standards of objectivity and fairness. 
To that extent, we are convinced that the public can expect a better deal 
from an editor who is free to act independently and is governed by the 
ethics of the profession than from another who has to dance to the tune the 
proprietor plays. 


687. In one chain operating from Bombay instructions were apparently 

issued, at the time, of the last general elections, to play down or not to 
report the activities of one political leader on the ground that the pro¬ 
prietor did not want them printed. In another case, the editor of one o 
the papers drew the attention of the staff to criticism voiced by the pro¬ 
prietor on another occasion and says (the proprietor) has taken 

particular objection to the thing that the story regarding election 
situation in the constituency of the Prime. Minister, Nehru, has not been 

given in full and in displaying manner as this has been done in the.. 

today, (The proprietor) had particularly sent a special representative to 
Allahabad for sending the story and wanted it to go in both the news¬ 
papers. The gentleman concerned had to take a warning not to repeat such 
mistakes. This defect should be amended by giving the deleted portion 

of the story in the coming edition of.” In another directive issued 

to every member of the editorial staff, and referring to the criticism (the 
proprietor) had chance to make regarding the news and articles published 
on Princes” he says ‘‘however strongly one may dislike the Princes, it is 
a hard fact that the rights of Princes are popular in Rajasthan like anything. 
All friends should keep these things in view.” 

688. When the Calcutta unit of a chain was closed down discontinuing 


publication of three papers from that centre, this was not reported in the 
Bombay and Delhi editions. The matter was of such great importance in 
the journalistic world that there was a discussion in Parliament, parti¬ 
cularly about the large number of people who had been suddenly thrown 
out of employment as a consequence of the closure. There was a fairly 
extensive debate of the various issues, and newspapers all over the country 


reported the proceedings, but papers belonging to this chain blacked out 
the proceedings completely. The General Manager of the chain told us 
that the news was blacked out because the statements in Parliament had 
been expressions of opinion, had been based on sentiment, and that printing 
“these questions and answers in the form in which they were put and given 
would be to malign our own paper.” When asked, the Editor of the English 
paper of this chain was fair enough to admit that in spite of this, as far 
as the principle is concerned, he should have published the item. Such 
an admission to us does not, however, alter the fact that the readers of the 
papers belonging to this chain had been kept in ignorance of this important 
development in the newspaper world. 


689. The manner in which the proprietor effectively controls the news 
content in his paper may not always be by means of a written or oral 
directive referred to earlier. In certain cases, periodical conferences held 
by the management with the editors and the editorial staff, in the course 
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of which the views of the proprietor are elaborated, might serve the 
same purpose as specific directions in individual eases. Sometimes the 
fact that the owner has got an office in the same building as the news¬ 
paper and scrutinised the page-proofs, acts as a source of pressure on the 
staff responsible for news editing. In extreme cases, even the dominating 
personality of the proprietor, coupled with the knowledge of his definite 
views on certain topics, serves to influence the presentation of news. 

690. Interests of the owner.—Such interference with professional stand¬ 
ards is most objectionable when it arises from financial and economic in¬ 
terests of the proprietor. These interests may be divided into two cate¬ 
gories; the first is the hope of greater profits from the newspaper itself, and 
the second is the expectation of advantage to the other financial interests 
of the proprietor. As long as the institution of private property exists, the 
desire to add to one’s holding or to safeguard them from dimunition would 
also exis+* Measures have, therefore, to be sought, in this as in some 
quite different fields, to safeguard the public against manifestations of 
desires that are contrary to public interest. 

691. Sensationalism to raise circulation.—The anxiety to earn greater 
profits can also have a very deleterious effect on the contents of a news¬ 
paper. Revenues go up with increasing circulation while the cost per unit 
goes down. The temptation is, therefore, to build up the circulation to as 
high a figure as possible. We have dealt elsewhere with the existence of 
unfair practices aimed at snatching circulation from other papers, and have 
suggested measures for .curbing such practices. We are here concerned 
with the efforts to pander to the weakness of the readers and to secure 
by this means an increase in circulation. Sensationalism in the selection 
of news and in their display is a common defect of newspapers where the 
desire for circulation is predominant. We have seen how during the distur¬ 
bances in Calcutta in July 1953, newspapers vied with one another in 
turning out issues with screaming headlines set in poster type, more likely 
to inflame the public than to inform them. In evidence, the proprietors 
defended themselves by saying firstly that they did not wish to interfere 
with the editors if they chose to be sensational, and secondly that if their 
own paper had not been sensational it would have lost in extra sales of 
copies; all advertised the fact that sales were higher during the period 
than normally. We have seen in Bombay an instance of a paper, with a 
great tradition behind it, which is now faced with a declining circulation and 
is publishing cheap features comprising the usual mixture of sex and crime 
which proprietors all over the world have taken to as the tonic for failing 
sales. Whether it is sensationalism or pornography, the question is “whom 
does it benefit?” and the answer is—the proprietor. 

692. Control, proper and improper.—We may now review the conclu¬ 
sions arrived at; 

(i) the right of the owner to lay down in advance the editorial 

policy of a paper cannot be taken away but this does not give 
him the right to dictate what news should be printed or what 
news should not be; or even the manner of presentation of the 
news. 

(ii) a definite danger exists of news being twisted to serve the per¬ 

sonal interests of the owners; 
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(iii) there is also the danger that a paper, in order to increase its 
circulation and thereby securing greater profits, may adopt 
sensational, indecent, or scurrilous writing and indulging in 
unethical practices. 

We now proceed to the remedies for avoiding the prejudicial consequences 
that may follow from this position. 

693. Regimentation of nc-ws and views.—Having granted the owner the 
right to express his opinion in the newspaper, we must also stress the fact 
that diversity in the expression of opinion is the very essence of freedom of 
expression. In our review of the Press Chapter II, we have stressed the 
need for a large number of papers to set forth diverse views. We examine 
in another chapter the extent to which free competition and monopolies exist 
in the newspaper world. While we are satisfied that in the present stage 
of development of the industry, no monopoly as such of public opinion exists, 
we foresee the possibility of regimentation coming in. Wherever a news¬ 
paper has tried to build up a mass circulation, it has met with competition 
from undertakings expressing other points of view and such competition is 
by itself the best corrective to the acquisition of any monopoly of public 
opinion. In order, however, to meet the contingency that a newspaper enter¬ 
prise might seek to eliminate competition by unfair practice, we have recom¬ 
mended in Chapter IV that, in the law regulating the industry, provision 
should be made to prevent unfair practices. If even under such restrictions 
it is found that there is any appreciable degree of concentration, the proce¬ 
dure we recommend for dealing with it is set out in Chapter XVI. 

694. Individual ownership.—It has come to our notice that some of the 
persons, at present owning or controlling papers, have had no previous 
connection with or training in journalism. There are others who while 
conducting newspapers are primarily interested in other activities. There are 
some who are generally reputed to have indulged in anti-social activities. 
The proprietor of one of the biggest newspapers in this country volunteered 
the statement that he had committed every crime short of murder! Not 
knowing whether to take this as an attempt at humour, we Dut to him the 
specific question whether he had committed dacoity. His answer was more 
or less to the effect that the spirit was willing, but the flesh was weak! 
While we would not like to make too much of such statements, we must 
admit our concern at the possibility of unscrupulous men entering the field 
of journalism. We have rejected suggestions that any one who wishes to 
start a paper should first secure the approval of a board or committee. Other 
suggestions were that certain limitations should be placed on forms of 
ownership either by legislation or by convention, so that whatever may be 
the caprices of an individual, he will be restrained by a structure of owner¬ 
ship or of control in which others will be associated whose opinions he cannot 
lightly set aside. 

695. Defects not invariably linked to form of ownership.—We agree that 
the shortcomings to which we have drawn attention are not peculiar to any 
particular type of ownership. There have been distressing cases where, 
though there has been no great change in the form of ownership, papers 
have embarked on a pursuit of circulation by any means, (even though the 
means might involve distortion of news and presentation of prejudiced views) 
and instead of courageously giving a lead to the people, pandered to the 
whims of the public in times of great excitement. There has also been 
evidence about newspapers whose ownership was vested in a political party,. 
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where the profit motive was not the dominant one, which indulged in mis¬ 
representation of political opponents. There have been cases of small news¬ 
papers, owned by individuals or groups or partnerships indulging in scurrilous 
and offensive publications. There have also been instances where, though 
the form of ownership permitted close control, editors have defied proprietors 
and followed policies not manifestly in public interest. There has also been 
evidence about a newspaper, whose ownership is kept within a family, which 
has set up high traditions of stability and objectivity in journalism. Whatever 
the forms of ownership, the character of a newspaper will depend on the 
character of the editor and the proprietors and not on the form of ownership. 
There may be enlightened proprietors and editors, and newspapers controlled 
by them will be enlightened examples to the country. There may also be 
cases where trustees of newspapers become tyrants, or co-operative ownership 
may become coercive particularly if those in control do not have a proper 
sense of values. We agree that in the final analysis, character and conduct 
will determine the performance of the Press. In the course of a debate on 
the Press in Parliament, the Prime Minister said that “ultimately this 
problem, as any other problem, depends upon the quality of human beings 
and the community at large”. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that exercise, 
by the individual owner, of the right of control does carry with it the very 
real danger of misuse of the Press for personal or purely commercial purposes, 
and the evidence before us compels us to suggest changes in the present 
structure of ownership of individual newspapers. We are, therefore, examin¬ 
ing later in this chapter the means by which the exercise of control arising 
out of ownership could be tempered by diffusion of the owner’s rights. 

696. Foreign nationals as owners.—Another question that must be consi¬ 
dered in this connection is the ownership of newspapers and periodicals by 
nationals of other countries and even by foreign governments. We consider 
it highly desirable that proprietorial interests in daily and weekly newspapers 
should vest predominantly in Indian hands. We consider the “Statesman” 
a notable exception, which has for long been associated with Indian journalism 
and has become more or less an Indian institution. Even so, on general 
principles, we consider it desirable that there should be Indianisation both 
of capital and of the staff, especially at the higher levels. This would apply 
also to commercial and economic weeklies such as “Capital”, “Commerce”, 
etc. Similarly, we would view with disfavour any attempt to bring out 
Indian editions of foreign periodicals which deal mainly with news and 
current affairs. On the other hand, we see no objection to the publication 
of local editions of technical and specialist periodicals, with the participation 
of Indian capital and labour. 

697. Foreign governments as publishers.—We do not consider it desirable 
that any foreign government should publish a newspaper or periodical in 
India devoted to the presentation of Indian news and views. We are aware 
that a great deal of material publicising the activities in foreign countries is 
produced locally instead of being imported in ready form, and, we have no 
objection to this procedure subject to the overall requirement that they say 
nothing which is likely to undermine India’s friendly relations with foreign 
countries. These observations would not apply to publications covered by 
diplomatic privilege. But when such publications touch upon Indian news, 
there is always the risk that they may be deemed to have taken sides in 
matters of local controversy. We were assured by the U.S.I.S. that in their 
references to Indian news, they confine themselves to publicising the results 
of Indo-U.S. co-operation and the Five Year Plan and that they exercise the 
greatest care to avoid reference in their publications to any topic that is the 
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subject of local controversy. If they keep themselves strictly to these two 
subjects, there would be no objection to their publishing Indian news. 

698. Irr this connection, we would like to stress our view that we would 
consider it improper for the Central or State Governments to publish a news¬ 
paper of their own or to participate in its publication. We have discussed in 
another chapter the types of periodicals that governments might bring out, 
but a daily or weekly publication, dealing mainly with news and current 
events, would not be one of these. 

699. Control exercised to suit other interests.—The risk of news being 
twisted to suit the personal interests of the owner, is greatest where the 
owner has other interests than journalism. There are. of course, instances 
where the owner has pronounced views on general issues such as tariff 
reforms, or he takes up, for advocacy, a particular public cause. The exercise 
of the owner’s control in such matters is not, in our view, so objectionable or 
calling for remedial action as, for instance, where the owner pleads for, say, 
decontrol of sugar or reductions in the prices fixed for cane and is also the 
owner of many sugar mills. This kind of pressure which has been noticed 
quite frequently in India is not, however, unique to this country, nor is it 
always only the owner who is to blame. In a recent incident in the United 
Kingdom, it was reported that the editor of the “Daily Sketch” altered the 
contents of an article without the permission of the author and, after the 
alteration, published it over the author’s name. Material changes in the 
manuscript had been made on the grounds that the criticism had not done 
justice to a film, in the making of which the editor’s firm and the editor himself, 
had been associated. The author had a legitimate grievance but attempts to 
have this ventilated in the Press had been unsuccessful. The “World Press 
News” had declined to publish the complaint, allegedly mentioning, among 
other reasons, the family relationship between its proprietor and the high 
command of the paper which had published the distorted article, though 
the World Press News since denied that this fact had influenced their decision. 
The "New Statesman and Nation”, which had also declined to publish the 
complaint from the author of the article, came out subsequently with the 
explanation that, if it had had full information about the circumstances, it 
would have certainly taken up the cause of the writer. We were glad to 
learn recently that the Press Council in the United Kingdom, which is a 
voluntary association of representatives of the Press, censured the editor of 
the Daily Sketch. 

700. It would be ideal if the proprietor of a newspaper has no other 
interests. But it would not be a practical possibility to insist that anybody 
who starts a newspaper should divest himself in advance of all other business 
or property interests and should subsequently also refrain from investing in 
any business or property. We therefore feel that the remedy lies in diffusion 
of effective control, or in order to bring this about, diffusion of ownership 
among a large number of persons so that the chances of any dominant 
interests among the group of owners could be eliminated or cancelled 
mutually. 

701. Diffusion of control.—One method of providing diffusion of control 
without making any change in the ownership of the paper would be to transfer 
the management to a Public Trust. In our view, judged against the back¬ 
ground of legislation relating to death duties and the high rate of income-tax, 
the pressure of circumstances might induce individual owners of large news¬ 
paper undertakings to seek a form of ownership by public Trusts as the best 

18 M of I&B. 
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way of ensuring that the enterprise which they have started would be carried 
on with strength and stability as an efficient public service. A proposal 
was put before us that all newspapers, big and small, should be' compelled 
by legislation, to come under the Trust form of ownership or control. While 
we do not recommend any compulsion of the type suggested, we do regard 
the Trust form of ownership as the most desirable of the alternatives we 
have considered for effective diffusion of ownership and control. We would 
welcome in India this trend which the Royal Commission on the Press in the 
United Kingdom has described as one of the most interesting developments 
of the last 25 years: the voluntary agreements of owners to limit theiir own 
sovereignty in the public interest. These limitations of sovereignty have 
taken two forms: 

(1) the transfer of ownership to a Trust; and 

(2) the operation of the undertaking under a deed of trust; 

The objects of these arrangements are one or more of the following: 

(1) To maintain the character and policy of a paper; 

(2) To avoid the crippling effect of death duty; and 

(3) To ensure, through the limitation or the ploughing back of the 

profits, the preservation or expansion of the undertakings. 

Having paid special attention to the possibility of the constitution of Trusts 
as an advisable form of ownership and having examined the various forms 
of Trusts (Vide Appendix XLIV), we are alive to the difficulty of drawing 
up a model Deed of Trust which will ensure that a paper retains a particular 
character in perpetuity; even if this were possible, it would be undesirable. 
Further, the success of a Trust depends greatly on the individuals who com¬ 
pose it and the creation of a Trust would not by itself guarantee continuity 
of tradition or maintenance of journalistic standards or ensure diffusion of 
control. We have come across instances where the trustees have shown a 
lack of adaptation to changing circumstances and an inability to display 
initiative. There has been evidence too of a desire to cling on to the trustee¬ 
ship for personal reasons. So, while we strongly commend the Trust form 
of control, and of ownership too, we shall not here recommend any specific 
form of Trust or suggest criteria for the selection of trustees. We would also 
suggest that where any particular type of Trusts exist and are functioning 
properly, no change iin the form of ownership need be made, though we 
would urge that even in respect of newspapers owned or controlled by Trusts, 
steps should be taken to associate employees of the paper with the manage¬ 
ment and control. 

702. Effective control with diffused ownership.—Turning now to diffusion 
of ownership, as distinct from diffusion of control in a Trust, we find that 
one of the usual consequences of such diffusion in other fields has been the 
lack of effective control by those who share the ownership. The apathy of 
the small investor has been so pronounced that it has left the way open for 
a great deal of mismanagement in the case of other joint stock enterprises. 
We are, therefore, of the opinion that even after the passing of the proposed 
Company Law, which aims at remedying some of the present defects, effective 
diffusion of ownership of a newspaper, with the aim of diffusion of control, 
can be secured best if shares are distributed among the employees who 
function in the undertaking itself and are in constant touch with all its 
activities. 
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703. Co-operative societies.—One form of such diffused ownership would 
be the co-operative society wherein the paper is owned by the subscribers, or, 
alternatively, by the persons who participate in its production. We are not 
aware of any experiment that has been made in this country of such co¬ 
operative ownership. Attempts have been made to transfer the management 
of existing papers to co-operative societies of employees, but these have not 
brought success, partly because, at the time of such transfer, the papers 
were in such difficult circumstances that they could have been extricated 
only by managements which could command ample financial resources. Thi3 
is not to shut out the possibility of such co-operative newspapers being started 
in the future, but, viewing the general resources of the small investor and 
the sums required to start a daily newspaper, we consider it very unlikely 
that such forms of ownership could provide the way out of the difficulties of 
proprietorial control. 

704. Diffusion of ownership among employees.—In view of this difficulty, 
we recommend that diffusion be brought about by the gradual distribution of 
shares to the employees, and to a small extent to the public, both in existing 
undertakings and in those to be started in future. Such transfer will guard 
against control of the undertaking passing to strangers, and the employees, 
sharing in the success which they help to create, would have an interest in 
securing the continuance of the undertaking which provides them with 
employment. 

705. Where a newspaper decides to bring about such diffusion of owner¬ 
ship, we would suggest that the payment of bonus to the employees should 
be effected in the form of shares of the company, the employee having a right 
to hold them only as long as he continues in the service of the paper. It 
would be necessary first to convert the newspapers into public joint stock 
companies, where it is not already of that form, and to fix a par value for 
each share which would be small enough to permit the purchase of at least 
one share in a year by the lowest paid employee. We are suggesting else¬ 
where that after the payment of a small return on the capital investment, 
1/3 of the surplus remaining should be applied to the payment of a bonus 
for the staff. The staff should be permitted to take over shares to the full 
value of such bonus. The total pay-roll of the newspaper industry amounts 
to about Rs. 4 crores a year, and if the bonus works out at even one month’s 
wage bill on the average, the extent of capital transferred to the employees 
would be substantial, amounting to roughly 5 per cent, of the total capital 
invested in the industry. In the course of ten years, half the capital in the 
industry would have been provided by the employees. In addition, each 
member of the staff should also be permitted to purchase shares to the 
maximum extent that he is entitled to against payment in cash. 

706. We have recommended above that the employee should hold a share 
In the concern only as long as he is-iin its service. In order to ensure that 
such holdings are not turned into property that can be accumulated and 
passed on, it is essential to provide machinery by which the shares could be 
re-acquired whenever an employee leaves, the service of the newspaper either 
on retirement or for any other reasons, and could be transferred to other 
employees as and when they become entitled to it. Since companies are not 
permitted under the law to buy back shares in their own concerns, it would 
be necessary also to form a separate Investment Trust constituted mainly 
from the employees, which holds the shares available for transfer to employees 
and can also buy back any shares which employees are compelled to sell, 
and hold them till they can be transferred to another employee. There might 
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also be cases where, owing to domestic circumstances, an employee would 
like to realise the value of the shares he holds. In such cases, he may be 
permitted to sell the shares, not directly to other employees but through the 
Investment Trust. It would be essential for the Investment Trust to appoint 
a Director to the Board of the newspaper in order to safeguard the interest 
of the employee shareholders. The Investment Trust may have to raise a 
loan to accelerate the process of diffusion of ownership. In this connection, 
our attention has been drawn to the fact that educational institutions in 
India receive interest-free loans from Government for the construction of 
their hostels. While we are not prepared to recommend the grant of such 
loans directly by Government to the proposed Investment Trusts, we would 
like the Press Counoil to explore the possibility of such loans being channelled 
through banks to Investment Trusts so that they can get the funds they 
require for bringing about effective diffusion of ownership in newspapers, 
and there would be no chance of Government interference or influence in the 
matter. We feel that some such measure would be helpful in bringing about 
an early implementation of the recommendation that we have made for 
diffusion of ownership in Indian newspapers. 

707. The scheme we have suggested above has been tried in a newspaper 
in the United States of America and reports are agreed that it has worked 
very satisfactorily. After the death in 1935 of Mr. Harry J. Grant, the 
founder and principal shareholder, of the “Milwaukee Journal”, it was 
resolved (1) that the control of the company should not pass to strangers, 
and (2) the employees should share in the success which they had helped 
to create. The shares in the concern were first offered in 1937 to those 
employees who had five years or more of service dn the Milwaukee Journal. 
Of these employees, 558 bought shares which were paid for by a bonus of 
$250,000 declared by the Company, or by loans which were granted on 3 per 
cent, interest by a specially created Corporation called the Journal Shares 
Corporation, which financed the purchases of shares. In 1938, a further 
allotment of shares brought up the employees’ holdings to 40 per cent, of 
the total capital. A further 133 employees became shareholders in this year. 
Local banks then undertook to finance purchase by employees of the shares 
in the concern. In 1947, a third allocation brought employees’ holdings up 
to 55 per cent, of the total capital. By this time, out of 683 eligible employees, 
669 had participated in the scheme. No pressure was or is brought to bear 
on employees to buy shares. 

708. Under this scheme, each employee who must have put in three years 
of service with the company can vote according to his holding in a share¬ 
holders’ meeting. He is also entitled to all dividends padd to shareholders. 
If, however, he wishes to sell his shares, he must offer them through the 
Trustees of the Scheme to other eligible employees. When he ceases to be an 
employee of the Journal or reaches the age of 65, he must return his shares 
for resale. Any employee may, however, offer his shares or any part of 
them for resale at any time earlier, 

709. In this scheme which is based on a “point” basis, long service, respon¬ 
sibility. leadership, etc., are recognised, those qualifying under these headings 
enjoying opportunities for acquiring a greater allotment of shares subject, 
however, to a fixed maximum. Members of unions are allotted shares on a 
group basis. The purpose of this and of the maximum prescribed is to ensure 
that control of the company does not pass into the hands of any one group. 
It was their experience that, in addition to leading to greater co-ordination, 
efficiency and production, the scheme has enabled employees to build up 
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larger financial reserves than they could have managed by savings from 
salaries. Benefits accruing to them and to their familities have included 
greater funds for house purchase, bigger insurance, better provision against 
sickness, accident or death, wider facilities for travel and higher education. 

710. We lay great stress on the provisions for controlling transfer of shares 
since without such a provision, the scheme would not succeed. The Filene# 
Department Store in Boston, Mass. (United States of America) adopted at 
one time a scheme for returning the profits of the enterprise to its employee# 
in the form of negotiable shares with full voting rights. Unfortunately the 
workers preferred to sell their shares for cash rather than use their voting 
rights in order to exercise democratic control. In time, an outside group 
bought the majority of shares from the employees, took over the firm, wound 
up the whole profit-sharing scheme and thus killed the experiment. As 
against this experience, we may mention the John Lewis group of companies 
which operate 21 Department Stores and 40 other shops in the United King¬ 
dom. They introduced a scheme by which all the employees became partners 
in the firm, while the Chairman, Mr. J. S. Lewis still retained in his hands 
a certain measure of control. In 1929, he established a Trust in favour of his 
employees. The keystone of the Trust is the John Lewis Partnership Ltd. 
which owns 3,00,000 ordinary shares and to which Mr. Lewis has assigned his 
interest in 6,00,000 ordinary shares and his one-fifth interest in the dividends 
■of these shares. Dividends on ordinary shares are, therefore, payable to the 
Partnership. The residue of profits, after paying dividends on capital, is dis¬ 
tributed to the partners in the form of negotiable shares and as contribution 
to the pension fund. Through the years since its inception, the Partnership 
has paid to its members a sum just short of £3£ million. This Partnership 
brought responsibilities and burdens to be shared in hard times, as well as 
benefits in good times. In June 1952, the Partnership had to cut costs to 
meet a decline in sales. This was achieved by a percentage cut in wages and 
salaries, ranging from 20 per cent, on higher salaries to nothing on wages 
below a certain minimum, though some of the “Partners” objected to the cuts. 
These cuts were since restored and a bonus added. The constitution of the 
partnership includes a system of checks and balances. According to the 
Chairman’s definition, the laws of Partnership require of each partner a 
certain efficiency, a certain compliance not only with the letter but with the 
spirit of the partnership. He has reserved to himself the right to decide who 
could be admitted into the Partnership, and has expressed himself in favour 
of eliminating people who appear to be persistently and seriously dissatisfied. 
His powers of dismissal are used rarely and even then the employees, through 
a council of which two-thirds of the seats are filled by direct election, can 
award large sums by way of compensation, if they feel the Chairman’s 
decision has been unjust. 

711. The scheme has been criticised as undemocratic on the grounds that 
the emergence of a vigorous opposition in unthinkable in such a self-contained 
commercial enterprise, and that democracy is more nearly achieved where 
the employees are not partners but a strong trade union acting through out¬ 
side negotiators on major issues. Our aim in recommending this form of 
ownership is not so much to provide an arena for conflict or opportunity for 
intervention but to ensure the development of a team spirit and the emer¬ 
gence of a coordinated purpose, which we consider essential for the success 
of a newspaper. We do not particularly favour the John Lewis scheme where 
the Chairman is the sole arbiter in the matter of admission into cooperative 
ownership and would prefer an arrangement wherein the holding Trust is 
managed by an independent board; whenever an objection is raised by any of 
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the shareholders, the board can hear all points of view and decide on the 
eligibility of any employee for admission to part ownership. 

712. It must be stated that the form of ownership that we suggest has not 
been tried in India and that, as a measure of caution, it should be understood 
that this suggested form of ownership will succeed only where there is a 
general agreement among the employees of a paper about the policy which the 
newspaper should pursue. If there is disagreement, and in the absence of 
machinery for release of the persons who are in disagreement, the efforts of 
the section which is in a majority to influence the management and to over¬ 
rule the minority opinion may result in serious loss of efficiency. This should 
be avoided at any cost, and, it is necessary for the employees of each paper 
to realise that the success of any such scheme depends entirely on their unity 
on matters of policy. Where the newspaper is organised as a joint stock 
company, the Memorandum of Association should indicate, to the extent 
possible, its overall policy. 

713. Where the present owners of a newspaper feel that the tradition of 
the paper and its policy may not be maintained after such devolution of 
ownership, in spite of the safeguards suggested, it would be open to them to 
choose one of the forms of Trust ownership and control that we have men¬ 
tioned earlier. 

714. It is necessary to define the type of enterprise which should come 
within the scope of future measures regulating ownership and control. Since 
the difficulties experienced and the dangers envisaged are in respect of news¬ 
papers and periodicals serving as vehicles of opinion and purveyors of news, 
these measures should obviously be restricted in their application to such 
newspapers and periodicals, to be defined suitably. We realise the practical 
difficulties in the way of diffusion of ownership in the case of very small 
newspapers, quite apart from the very definite possibility that a small news¬ 
paper, if handicapped also with the multiplicity of voices in control of its 
policy and management, is likely to fail. A distinction based mainly on 
circulation would not be logical in its application since an arbitrary figure of 
m»y, 15,000 would bring within the scope of the Act what would really be a 
very small paper in Bombay, and exclude practically every paper however 
important or influential in other States, e.g., Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, or 
Madhya Pradesh. We would, therefore, recommend that, while we have 
suggested certain forms of Trusts for the devolution of control and, in the 
alternative, machinery for the devolution of ownership, the requirements of 
each paper will have to be judged separately. 

715. The profit motive.—The expectation of a return on capital is inherent 
in the present business structure of the country, and this aspect of the news¬ 
paper industry cannot be ignored. We would, however, like to stress that a 
reasonable return on capital should not be confused with the quest for large- 
scale profits. If such a quest becomes a dominant or exclusive character of a 
newspaper management, it may lead to commercialisation, vulgarisation, or 
sensationalism, on the part of that paper. 

716. The danger of a paper indulging in sensationalism or exaggeration, 
or of adopting an indecent or scurrilous style of writing in order to promote 
its circulation, or of adopting unethical practices for the dominant purpose 
of securing profits would not be shut out completely even by the type of 
diffusion that we have recommended above. We, therefore, recommend that 
the initial return on capital might be limited in the case of every newspaper 
to a figure of $ per cent, above the bank rate or 4 per cent, whichever is 
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higher, irrespective of whether that paper has adopted the system of gradual 
diffusion of ownership among its employees or not. This would ensure that 
the management, whether appointed by the proprietor or elected by the body 
of employee-shareholders, would not be motivated primarily by the search for 
profit. In addition, transfer of the shares from the proprietor to an employee 
or subsequently from one employee to another, should always be on the basis 
of a fixed par value so that the temptation of capital appreciation should not 
play a part in the editorial conduct of the paper. 


717. We realise that in the case of certain periodicals, where the em¬ 
ployees are even now members of a family or close associates of the 
proprietor, a substantial change in the character of the publication 
may not be brought about by the process of devolution of ownership. We 
look in these cases to the measures we have suggested in a later chapter for 
the establishment of a Press Council as well as to the effective exercise of 
public opinion for much of the reform that is needed. 

718. We have suggested earlier that each newspaper should publish 
periodically a statement showing the names of the persons who own it and 
of those responsible for its management. This would enable the public to 
judge the extent to which the opinions of the newspaper can be taken as un¬ 
biassed. The form in which the declaration should be published in the paper 
should be prescribed by the Press Registrar who would also review in his 
annual reports, the extent of ownership of newspapers by individuals, holding 
companies or corporations. Further, the Press Council in its annual review of 
the performance of the Press would pay special attention to the existence of 
any bias, and spotlight any instance where such bias has arisen from financial 
interests of the proprietor. In the case of corporate ownership by the 
employees, the Press Council would draw attention to deviations from the 
standard of ethics and censure the journalists who are partly responsible for 
the ownership and control. 

719. We have suggested elsewhere that the newspaper industry should 
be declared as one of those coming under the control of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. We would at the same time urge on all newspapers to adopt within a 
period of five years the system of gradual devolution of ownership to the 
employees that we have outlined above. Big newspaper enterprises should, 
in particular alter their structure of ownership and make provision for Trust 
management of newspapers or the distribution of shares to employees so that 
the latter might participate in the conduct of the paper. 


720. It shall be the responsibility of the Press Council to review at the end 
of five years all the consequences of newspaper ownership in the light of 
circumstances then existing, including an examination of the effectiveness of 
the association of employees with the ownership, the consequences of such 
a structure on the performance of the Press, the flow of fresh capital for the 
expansion of the industry, and the extent to which the conduct of papers 
has been motivated by a spirit of organised public service. The inquiry will 
also cover the manner in which the Trust form of management or employee- 
ownership should be extended to other units of the Press. It will be open to 
the Press Council, at the conclusion of this inquiry, to make appropriate re¬ 
commendations, including the setting up of a fact finding inquiry, if thejr 
consider it necessary. 



CHAPTER XVI 


COMPETITION AND MONOPOLIES 
Position in 1952 

721. Introductory.— The analysis below covers all the newspapers whose 
existence had been reported to us by the State Governments at the time the 
survey was commenced. Papers that had been in existence in 1952 but which 
had discontinued publication before 1st January 1953 have however been 
omitted from the study. The circulation data refers to the first half of 1952, 
the latest period for which detailed figures could be collected by the Commis¬ 
sion. In certain cases we have not been able to get the figures for this period 
and have used the figures for the next period. In the matter of total circula¬ 
tion, we have had no means of directly ascertaining the figures and cannot, 
therefore, vouch for their accuracy. We have used the audited figures, where- 
ever available, or the figures returned by the publishers, if lower. For the 
figures of sales in particular towns we have had to depend solely on the 
returns of the publishers. 

722. An examination has been made of the circulation of daily newspapers 
in the country in order to ascertain the nature and extent of competition 
among them and to find out if monopolies exist. The term “monopoly” is 
used here to signify sales of one particular newspaper in a preponderating 
majority of the total sales of all papers and to the practical exclusion of other 
papers. Such a monopoly may exist locally, in a particular city or town, in 
that a single newspaper may hold a predominant position while all the others 
have negligible circulation. Similarly, an extensive monopoly may exist in a 
particular language where one paper, though not holding a local monopoly 
in particular towns, might still command such a large proportion of sales that 
it may be considered to have a monopoly. An examination has been made of 
the circulation of each daily paper to ascertain the position with regard to 
local and extensive monopolies, and in each section, the change in pattern 
brought about by common ownership of more than one paper has been exa¬ 
mined separately. 

723. Monopolies can arise also from the concentration of ownership of and 
control of a number of newspapers in the hands of one owner or group. A 
list of owners controlling more than one newspaper is given in Appendix 
XLV. In examining monopoly in the expression of views and presentation 
of news herein our general assumption, when we have clubbed together all 
newspapers under common ownership and control, is that all of them might 
follow a common policy in their news and views. All such newspapers under 
common ownership, whether published in different languages or from 
different centres, have been considered together. The evidence before the 
Commission would indicate that this assumption is only partially correct. In 
multiple units of the same paper, the editorial policy is generally identical. 
A considerable degree of latitude has, we found, been permitted to the editors 
of individual units belonging to groups, chains and combines, and often the 
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greatest uniformity was in matters of personal or business interest to the 
owners. We have however, been concerned not merely with present practice 
but also with future potentialities for the regimentation of opinion and conse¬ 
quently have taken into consideration the undeniable facts of ownership and 
control rather than the degree of individual freedom in units which, in any 
•case, varies from time to time and from editor to editor even in the same 
group or chain. 

724. In the review below, papers published from Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi 
and Madras and circulating generally in more than one State have been called 
“metropolitan” papers. Those which circulate over a number of districts or 
over a substantial part of a State are termed “provincial” papers. Those that 
have the bulk of their circulation limited to the district of publication are 
termed “district” papers. 

725. A distinction has been made between papers published in English and 
in each of the Indian languages on the general assumption that such papers 
reach different sections of the population. The general consequence of com¬ 
bined ownership of papers in English and Indian languages has, however, been 
examined in a later«part of this chapter. 

726. One obvious difficulty in the course of comparison of circulation 
arises from the fact that the newspapers in themselves are not strictly com¬ 
parable. For instance, a large paper published from Bombay or from Delhi 
cannot be considered as offering no more, in the way of news or other services, 
than a small paper published in, say, Kanpur or Poona. The primary function 
-of this examination is, however, to ascertain the extent to which particular 
sets of views, rather than news or services, are distributed to different sections 
of the population, and for this purpose each paper has been assumed to be as 
well entitled to separate consideration as another. Factors which affect cir¬ 
culation in particular areas, such as the facilities of rapid transport, have also 
been included in the examination. Other factors as price and size which can 
be taken as indirectly indicating the volume and nature of the news and other 
services provided by the paper, have been indicated in the table reproduced in 
Appendix XLVI. 

727. Local monopolies.—The examination below covers 93 cities and towns. 
These include all towns having a population of over one lakh. Certain capitals 
of Part B and C States whose population falls short of this figure have still 
been included in the analysis on the basis of their political importance; in 
addition, every town where a daily newspaper is published has been included 
in the list for examination. The choice of these towns for examination is based 
on the presumption that each of them would provide readership sufficient to 
support a local paper. Of the total circulation of all daily newspapers in the 
country 55 per cent, is confined to these cities and towns and their suburbs. 
The review below sets out the general position in each State and examines the 
extent of competition in each of the selected towns. (In the case of rural 
areas, it has not been possible to secure figures of circulation for each in¬ 
habited locality. The position has, however, been examined according to 
languages of publication, in the study of extensive monopolies.). 

728. Assam.—Only two daily papers are published in this State, the 
‘Assam Tribune’ in English and ‘Natun Assamiya’ in Assamese, both from 
Gauhati. Circulation both in Gauhati, and in Shillong, the capital, have been 
examined. 

729. In Assamese, ‘Natun Assamiya’ is the only paper in the country and so 
it enjoys local monopoly both in Shillong and in Gauhati. 
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730. The circulation of English papers in Gauhati and Shillong towns are- 
as under: — 


Assam Tribune 
Hindustan Standard . 
Statesman 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 


Gauhati Shillong 

1400 900 

415 578 

195 325 

127 340 


In Gauhati, the metropolitan papers together account for a little more than, 
one-third of the total, thus reducing the concentration of circulation in the 
local paper, which still holds the major portion of the readership. The Cal¬ 
cutta papers reach Gauhati rather late in the morning by air. At Shillong, 
however, both Gauhati and Calcutta papers reach too late for reading before 
the day’s work commences, and all of them serve mainly as afternoon 
papers. The Assam Tribune, therefore loses at Shillong the advantage that 
it has at Gauhati. 

731. The two towns contain substantial, sections of Bengali-speaking popu¬ 
lation, which, in addition to such preference as is shown for Calcutta papers in 
English, also provides substantial readership for Bengali papers: — 


Gauhati Shillong 

Ananda Bazar Patrika ....... 871 279 

Jugantar 402 285 

Satyayug.- * 59 

(*less than 50 copies). 


732. Common ownership has not brought about any appreciable con¬ 
centration in either town, the biggest circulation commanded by any group' 
(from Calcutta) being less than the circulation of individual local papers. 

733. Bihar.—There are 5 towns in Bihar with a population over one lakh r 
but daily papers are published only from Patna. There are two English, 
dailies ‘Searchlight’ and ‘Indian Nation’, the former being owned by the 
Birla combine and the latter by a local group, Newspapers and Publica¬ 
tions Ltd. Each of them publishes in addition one Hindi paper ‘Pradeep’ 
and ‘Aryavarta’ respectively. There is further a local edition of the ‘Vishwa- 
mitra’ and two single unit papers ‘Rashtravani’ and ‘Navrashtra’. There are 
also two Urdu dailies ‘Sada-e-Aam’ and ‘Sathi’, which are single unit papers. 
Thus there are 9 daily papers published in Patna, two in English, five in Hindi 
and two in Urdu. 

734. In Patna City the readership in the English language is about 11,000- 
out of which the ‘Indian Nation’ accounts for 74 per cent., the ‘Searchlight’ 
for 16 per cent, and three papers from Calcutta for 10 per cent. Competi¬ 
tion from metropolitan papers is thus very small. Concentration of circula¬ 
tion in the ‘Indian Nation’ is reduced by the existence of the rival paper, 
the ‘Searchlight’. 
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735. In Hindi there is no such concentration of circulation in a single¬ 
paper. The ‘Aryavarta’ and ‘Navrashtra’ each claim about one-third of the 
total circulation of Hindi papers in this town, which is about 16,500, the 
balance being shared by ‘Pradeep’, ‘Vishwamitra’ and ‘Rashtravani’. The 
readers in Hindi have thus the choice of a fair number of competing papers. 


736. Taking the factor of ownership into consideration, the following 
table gives the .circulation of dailies in Patna City grouped according to 
ownership and expressed as percentages of the total number of copies sold 
in the city. Owners of papers having less than 3 per cent, of the total, 
circulation have not been included in the Table I. 


Table I 


1 

Owner 

Percentage of 
the total Eng¬ 
lish language 
papers circula¬ 
tion (estimated 
11,000) 

Percentage of 
the total Indi¬ 
an language 
paper circula¬ 
tion (estimated 
21,000) 

Percentage of 
the total 

circulation of 
all the papers 
estimated 
32,000) 

I. Darbhanga Group (Indian Nation 
and Aryavarta). 

74 

32 

46 

2. The Navarashtra Publishing Com¬ 
pany Ltd-, Patna (Navarashtra) 


31 

20- 

3. Birla Combine (Searchlight and 
Pradeep) . 

16 

5 

9 

4. Gulam Sarwar and others (Satbi) 


14 

9 

5. Navashakti Publishing Companny 
Ltd., Patna (Rashtravani) 

• • 

8 

5 


It would be seen that about 90 per cent, of the total circulation is distributed' 
between 5 owners. Th§ Darbhanga Group claims 46 per cent, while the 
Birla Combine claims 9 per cent, of the total circulation. 


737. The papers published from Patna circulate also in the other towns 
of Bihar and in each case readers have at least two English and five Hindi 
papers to choose from. The circulation of ‘Searchlight’, ‘Pradeep’ and 
‘Rashtravani’ are comparatively greater outside Patna City than in it, and 
there is more competitive distribution of papers in the other towns of Bihar. 
Further the metropolitan papers from Calcutta circulate more widely in 
these towns and this further reduces the concentration. The Patna papers 
predominate in Gaya and Bhagalpur, and Calcutta papers in Jamshedpur. 
Ranchi is nearer to Patna (220 miles) than to Calcutta (251 miles), but 
papers leaving at 9 p.m. from Patna reach Ranchi at 10 a.m. by bus from 
the railhead at Ranchi Road while the train leaving Calcutta at 9 p.m. 
reaches Ranchi at 9 a.m. Papers from Calcutta thus reach Ranchi an hour 
®r so earlier. 
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738. The following table sets out the position: — 

Table II 


Langu¬ 

age 

Name of paper 

Place of 
publica¬ 
tion 

No. of copies circulating in the towns 

Jamshed¬ 

pur 

Gaya 

Ranchi 

Bhagalpur 

’English 

Indian Nation 

Patna 

no 

786 

236 

800 

J J 

Searchlight . 

J J 

160 

450 

140 

250 


Amrita Bazar Patri- 

Calcutta 

646 

185 

265 

197 

«> 

ka Statesman 

>J 

665 


380 


» 

Hindustan Standard 

t » 

652 


421 

123 

” 

Hindu 

Madras 

175 




Hindi 

Aryavarta . 

Patna 

* 

374 

70 

370 

• JJ 

Pradeep 

J J 

no 

350 


162 

t> 

Navrashtra . 


* 

439 

264 

121 

it 

Vishwamitra 

Calcutta 

375 

* 

177 

325 

- JJ 

| Sanmarg 

> J 

250 



200 


(♦less than 50 copies). 

739. Thus Bihar’s is a provincial Press located at Patna. Competition 
from metropolitan papers published at Calcutta is effective only outside 
Patna. There has been no development of district papers in this province. 
'Though the total readership of Jamshedpur is 9,000, it is shared by papers 
in English, Hindi, Bengali, Oriya, Malayalam, and Urdu and, therefore, the 
readership in no one language is at present large enough to support a local 
-paper. The position in the other towns is also similar, though the variety 
,of languages is not so great. 

740. Bombay.—This State is served by the largest number of papers, a 
: total number of sixty-nine, out of which eight are in English, seventeen in 
Gujerati, twenty-four in Marathi, ten in Urdu, four in Kannada, two in Hindi 
.and four in Sindhi. Thirty-two papers are published from Bombay City, 

nin e from Poona, four from Surat, five from Ahmedabad, three from Baroda, 
four from Hubli, three from Kolhapur, two from Sholapur, Nasik and Ahmed- 
nagar, and three from Kalyan. Every town with a population over one lakh 
in this State has at least two local papers. Nasik, Ahmednagar and Kalyan 
.have local papers even though their population is less than one lakh in each 
.case. 

741. There are seven English papers in Bombay City out of which three 
.are evening papers. Out of the four morning papers ‘Times of India’ belongs 
to the Dalmia Chain, ‘National Standard’ to the Goenka Chain, ‘Free Press 

. Journal’ to a local Group and ‘Bombay Chronicle’ to the Cama Combine. The 
Dalmia Chain, the Free Press Group and the Cama Combine each publishes 
.one evening English paper in addition to the morning paper. The total 
.circulation of the morning English papers in the city is about 83,000. Out 
,of this, the ‘Times of India’ accounts for 62 per cent., ‘Free Press Journal' 
for 21 per cent., ‘National Standard’ (now Indian Express), for 12 per cent, 
and the ‘Bombay Chronicle’ for 5 per cent. The ‘Times of India’ holds a 
-dominant position in circulation, but concentration of English readership is 
reduced by the paper* from Free Press Group and the Goenka Chain. 

742. There are seven Marathi papers in Bombay, including an evening 
paper. Out of the five morning papers ‘Loksatta’ belongs to the Goenka 
.Chain, ‘Navashakti’ to the Free Press Group and ’Lokmanya’ to a group 
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owned by the Saurashtra Trust. ‘Chitra’ and ‘Sayam Chitra’ (evening) formi 
a separate group, as do ‘Navakal’ and its evening version ‘Sandhyakal’. The 
total readership of the morning Marathi papers in the town is about 70,000- 
out of which ’Lokasatta’ accounts for 38 per cent., ‘Navashakti’ for 28 per 
cent., ‘Ghitra’ 21 per cent., ‘Lokmanya’ 11 per cent, and ‘Navakal’ less than. 
2 per cent. 

743. In Gujarati there are 5 papers, out of which ‘Bombay Samachar’" 
belongs to the Cama Combine, ‘Janmabhoomi’ belongs to Saurashtra Trust 
Group and ‘Janashakti’ belongs to the Free Press Group. The remaining 1 
two papers ‘Vandemataram’ and ‘Jam-e-Jamshed’ are single unit papers. 
Though ‘Janmabhoomi’ and ‘Vandemataram’ are published in the evening 
they can be considered along with the morning paper as they are of the 
same type. All the Gujarati papers, whether morning or evening, belong 
to different owners. Out of the total readership of about 44,000 ‘Bombay 
Samachar’ accounts for 54 per cent., ‘Janmabhoomi’ 20 per cent., ‘Vande¬ 
mataram’ 11 per cent., ‘Jam-e-Jamshed’ 8 per cent, and ‘Janashakti’ 7 per 
cent. 

744. There are Chains, Combines and Groups operating in Bombay, com¬ 
peting with one another and providing the readers a wide choice of news¬ 
papers in each of the major languages. 

745. All paper in Urdu (ten papers) and Sindhi (one paper), are single 
units. They have very small circulation. Out of the two Hindi papers, 
‘Navbharat Times’ belongs to the Dalmia Chain and ‘Vishwamitra’ belongs 
to a Combine operating from Calcutta. Thus readers in Hindi have got a 
choice of two papers. 

746. The circulation breakdown in the Bombay City according to owner¬ 
ship is as under: — 

Table III 


Owner 

i 

Percentage of 
the total Eng¬ 
lish language 
paper circulation 
(estimated 
1,07,000) 

Percentage of 
the total 
Indian langu¬ 
age paper 
circulation 
(estimated 
1,38,000) 

1 Percentage 

1 of the total 
■j circulation of 
| all the 

1 papers (esti- 
1 mated 
| 2,45,000) 

l. Dalmia Chain (Tmes of India, 
Evening News of India and 
Navbharat Times) 

57 

5 

1 

28 

2. Free Press Group (Free Press Jour¬ 
nal, Free Press Buletin, Nava¬ 
shakti and Janashakt) 

28 

16 

21 

3. Goenka Chain (Indian Express 
and Loksatta). 

9 

19 

15 

4. Cama Combine (Bombay Chro¬ 
nicle, Bombay Sentinal and 
Bombay Samachar) 

5 

17 

12 

5. Saurashtra Trust Group (Janma¬ 
bhoomi and Lokmanya) 


12 

7 

6. Bharati Newspapers Ltd. (Chitra) 

•• 

II 

6 
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747. It would be seen that about 90 per cent, of the total circulation is 
^distributed between six owners. The Dalmia Chain claims 28 per cent, 
in total circulation and over 55 per cent, in the English language. (Recently 
due to a reduction in the selling prices of the papers belonging to Free 
Press Group and Goenka Chain, both these percentages have gone down.) 

*748. Of the other towns in the State, only Poona publishes an English 
mewspaper. It has only a local circulation in that city, and faces compe¬ 
tition from the Bombay papers which (in addition to being larger and better 
•produced) can reach Poona in about 3 hours by road or rail. Though 
Ahmedabad has got a total readership of about 3,700 in English (which can 
-possibly be increased if a local paper is published) it has no local English 
paper at present. Throughout the State the ‘Times of India’ and ‘Free Press 
Journal’ compete with one another, though the ‘Times of India’ accounts for 
.a much larger share. A few copies of ‘National Standard’ (Indian Express) 
also circulate in these towns. The following table sets out the circulation of 
English papers in the important towns: — 


TABLE IV 


Name of paper 

No. of copies circulating in the towns 



Poona jsholapur Kolha- 

! Hubli 

Ahmeda- 

Surat jBaroda 

! 

1 


i 


bad 


2,829 682 : 876 

755 225 | 560 

77 j * j 5 i 


press). 

Poona Daily News, I 1,150 j 
Poona. I 

(♦less than 50 copies). 

749. Marathi papers are published from Poona, Sholapur, Kolhapur, 
Ahmednagar and Nasik. Trabhat’ a Marathi paper from Poona belongs to 
"the same owner as the local English daily ‘Poona Daily News’. The other 
'Marathi papers of Poona ‘Manvantar’, ‘Sakai’, ‘Dainik Bharat’, ‘Kal’, ‘Lok- 
shakti’, ‘Sandhya’ and ‘Daily Lokrajya’ are single unit papers. Some of the 
Poona papers like ‘Sakai’ circulate in other towns and districts such as Shola- 
3 >ur, Kolhapur, Satara and Ahmednagar. These papers provide competition 



■ 1 

Times of India, 4,434 533 I 456 450 | 

Bombay. j I 

Free Press Journal, 786 198 i 385 88 

Bombay. j 

National Standard 490 ♦ j j * 

Bombay (Indian Ex- 
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lor the metropolitan papers from Bombay such as ‘Loksatta’ as can be seen 
lrom the following tables: — 


TABLE V 


Copies circulating in the towns 


Name of the paper 

Sholapur 

Kolhapur 

Ahmednagar 

Nasik 

“Loksatta, Bombay 

475 

556 

662 

763 

Navshakti, Bombay 

285 




Chitra, Bombay 

IOO 



300 

Lokmanya, Bombay 

102 



202 

Sakai, Poona 

1,400 

800 

960 


Manvantar, Poona . 

350 

600 



Divyashakti, Sholapur 

300 




Sholapur Samachar, Sholapur . 

1,400 




Pudhari, Kolhapur 


2,180 



Satyawadi, Kolhapur 


800 



Azad Hind, Ahmednagar 



370 


•Gavkari, Nasik 




1,300 


750. It will be seen that the Marathi papers from Bombay circulate over 
a wider field than the Poona papers. Bombay City is linked directly by 
rail with Nasik, Khandesh and Berar, and so papers from Bombay can reach 
these places quicker than Poona papers, while in the Desh area served by 
Poona papers, the Bombay papers are under no handicap. In Poona City 
itself, the competition offered by Bombay papers is negligible. Out of the 
Marathi readership in Poona City totalling about 24,000, Bombay papers 
account for less than 1,000 while the rest is divided between the Poona papers, 
of which ‘Sakai’ leads having a readership of 12,300. Thus if Poona papers 
are affected by competition from Bombay papers, it is not so much compe¬ 
tition in Poona City itself, but the competition for readership which both 
Bombay and Poona papers seek in the southern Marathi districts. ‘Sakai’ 
among the Poona papers, is able to sell in competition with the metropolitan 
papers from Bombay which, with their offer of more pages for the same 
price, may be able to give as much news coverage of the southern Marathi 
districts as the Poona papers without having to reduce their news coverage 
of the northern Marathi districts and Berar. 

751. District papers from Kolhapur and Sholapur have to face strong 
competition from both Bombay and Poona papers. In Sholapur town the 
local papers ‘Sholapur Samachar’ and ‘Divyashakti’ sell only 1,400 and 300 
copies respectively, whereas ‘Sakai’ and ‘Manvantar’ from Poona sell 1,400 
and 350 copies respectively and ‘Loksatta’ from Bombay sells 475 copies. 
The position is similar in Kolhapur though the competition from Poona and 
Bombay papers in this town is not so keen as in Sholapur. In Nasik the 
local paper, ‘Gavkari’, sells in competition with ‘Loksatta’ and other papers 
from Bombay. In Ahmednagar the local paper has only one-fifth of the 
combined circulation of ‘Loksatta’ and ‘Sakai’. Thus, while the papers from 
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Bombay and Poona have afforded a wide choice to the readers of district 
towns, the ability of the local paper to sell in competition with Bombay and 
Poona papers varies from one paper to another. 

752. There are five Gujarati papers in Ahmedabad out of which two are - 
evening papers. ‘Sandesh’ (morning) and ‘Sevak’ (evening) belong to one 
owner. ‘Gujerat Samachar’ (morning) and ‘Loknad’ (evening) have simi¬ 
larly a common owner. ‘Prabhat’ is a single unit paper. ‘Gujerat Samachar’ 
and ‘Sandesh’ have secured almost equal readership in the town, the circu¬ 
lation of each of them being of the order of 8,000 copies. Of the Bombay 
papers the ‘Bombay Samachar' sells 1,172 copies and ‘Loksatta’ sells 402’ 
copies. Thus the local papers do not have much competition from the metro¬ 
politan papers or the papers from neighbouring towns like Baroda, but 
readers have ample choice. In Baroda there are three Gujarati papers all 
of which are single unit papers. Amongst them ‘Loksatta’ and ‘Sayyaji 
Vijaya’ compete with each other for a large share of the readership. The 
circulation of Bombay and Ahmedabad papers is not large in this town and 
may in all account for about 1,000 copies out of the total circulation of 7,500 
copies for all Gujarati papers. In Surat there are 4 Gujarati papers which 
are all single unit papers and the readers have wide choice. The compe¬ 
tition afforded by Bombay and Ahmedabad papers is, however, very small. 
In both these towns the local Gujerati Press has developed well and metro¬ 
politan papers from Bombay have not made much headway even though 
Bombay is well connected with these towns by fast rail service. Each town 
has a good number of dailies published locally, and there is no concentration 
of readership. 

753. All the four Kannada papers in the State are published from Hubli. 
There is no competition from the metropolis or from outside the State. In- 
circulation in Hubli town, ‘Samyukta Karnataka’ accounts for over 50 per 
cent, of the total readership in Kannada. However, readers have also three 
other papers to choose from. 

754. Kalyan, near Bombay, has a colony for displaced persons and three 
Sindhi papers are published locally, selling in competition with another 
Sindhi paper published from Bombay City. 

755. Taking into consideration the effect of concentration of ownership, 
the position in the major cities of Bombay is roughly as follows: — 


TABLE VI 




Bombay 

Poona 

Ahmedabad 

Dalmia 

28% 

14 % 

9 % 

Fre^ Press ...... 

21 % 

3 % 

2 % 

Goenka ....... 

15 % 

3 % 

1 % 

Saurashtra Trust ..... 

7 % 

i% 

1 % 

Cama ....... 

12 % 

t% 

4 % 

Bodiwalla ....... 

Nil 

Nil 

42 % 

Lokprakashan ...... 

Nil 

Nil 

36 % 

Others ...... 

17 % 

78 % 

5 % 
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756. It would appear that the fact of common ownership of papers in 
more than one language has not tended to increase the degree of concentra¬ 
tion as compared to what exists in the case of individual language. In other 
words the leading paper in one language does not belong to the same owner 
as the leading paper in another language, as far as Bombay State is concerned. 

757. Madhya Pradesh.—There are eleven papers published in Madhya 
Pradesh, two in English, seven in Hindi, and two in Marathi. The distri¬ 
bution of papers according to towns is Nagpur (seven), Jabalpur (three) 
and Raipur (one). Only Nagpur and Jabalpur have got a population of 
over one lakh. In Nagpur there are two English papers, three Hindi papers 
and two Marathi papers. The Marathi paper ‘Tarun Bharat’ and the Hindi 
paper ‘Yugadharma’ are under common ownership. The Hindi paper ‘Nav- 
bharat’ is a multiple unit being published both from Nagpur and Jabalpur. 
‘Lokmanya’ at Nagpur is a multiple unit, the other unit being at Calcutta. 
The remaining papers in the State are single unit papers. 

758. The English papers ‘Hitavada’ and ‘Nagpur Times’ can be said to be 
provincial papers, their circulation extending all over the State. At Jabal¬ 
pur they meet competition from Allahabad papers as well as from Bombay 
papers. Jabalpur being linked by a good rail service to Allahabad, papers 
from that town share the major portion of circulation. Next in order are the 
Bombay papers which also benefit by fast train service and then come the 
Nagpur papers. At Raipur the Nagpur papers share the major portion of 
circulation in English, though ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ and ‘Times of India’ 
afford some competition. In the town of Nagpur the provincial papers 
account for the major portion of the circulation, though the papers from 
Bombay, Delhi and Madras which arrive by air are sold in fair numbers. 


The following table illustrates the position of various 

TABLE VII 

papers: — 


Name of paper 

Copies circulating in the towns 

1 i 

‘ Nagpur 

abalpur 

Raipur 

_____ 

Hitavada, Nagpur 

. ' =156 

1 1 

221 


Nagpur Times, Nagpur 

. ! 2,083 1 

480 

324 

Amrit Bazar Patrika, 

. i 142 i 

1,077 

127 

Leader, Allahabad 

i ] 

' i 

408 

1 

Times of India, Bombay 

902 

3 i 5 

1 96 

Free Press Journal, Bombay 

. 1 400 ! 

i i 

473 

i 

| 

Hindustan Times, Delhi 

■ ■ •• 1 

95 

! 

Hindu Madras 

• ' ! 327 

108 

I 

Indian Express, Madras 

• -i * 


1 

1 


(♦below 50 copies) 

759. The Hindi papers in Nagpur share the bulk of the Hindi readership 
in the town though the Bombay paper ‘Navbharat Times’ also sells in fair 
numbers (about 500). In Jabalpur the local Hindi papers claim almost 
the entire circulation. Nagpur papers do not find much sale in this town, 
because of the poor train service. About 300 copies of ‘Bharat’ from Allaha¬ 
bad are, however, sold in this town. ‘Navbharat’ has, however, attempted 
18 M pf I. & B. 
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an extensive coverage by having simultaneous publications in Nagpur and 
Jabalpur but there are two other papers in each of these towns to compete 
with it. In Raipur the ‘Navbharat’ of Nagpur sells about 500 copies and 
thus reduces to some extent the concentration of circulation which would 
otherwise have gone to the local paper ‘Mahakoshal’. 

760. In Nagpur there are only two Marathi papers and of them ‘Tarun 

Bharat’ claims about 77 per cent, of the total Marathi readership (about 
5,000) of the town and ‘Maharashtra’ accounts for 16 per cent. Further, very 
little competition is afforded in the city itself by Marathi papers from 
Bombay. The ‘Maharashtra’ sells a higher proportion of its copies outside 
Nagpur. In the districts the two Marathi provincial papers are thus evenly 

matched in sales. Some Bombay papers also are sold in these districts: — 

TABLE VIII 



Nagpur papers 

Bombay papers 

Districts of Berar 

Tarun 

Bharat 

Maharash¬ 

tra 

I.oksatta 

Lokmanya 


Copies 

Copies 

Copies 

Copies 

Akola ..... 

480 

486 

423 

115 

Amraoti ..... 

530 

525 

290 

129 

Buldhana. 

290 

800 

425 

80 

Yeotmal. 

430 

548 

177 

26 


Thus there is no concentration of circulation in this part of the Slate, and 
the metropolitan papers from Bombay have extended the choice available 
to the readers. 


761. According to ownership the circulation breakdown in the Nagpur 
City is as under: — 


TABLE IX 


Owner 

Percentage of 
total English 
circulation 
(estimated 
7 = 500 ) 

Percentage of 
total Indian 
language 
circulation 

! (estimated 

! 9 . 500 ) 

Percentage of 
total circula¬ 
tion of all 
papers 
(estimated 
17,000) 

1. Narkesari Prakashan Ltd. Group 
(Tarunbharat and Yugadharma) 


5 i 

28 

2. Servants of India Society (Hitavada) 

42 

i 

19 

3. Nava Samaj Ltd. (Nagpur Times) 

28 

! 

12 

4. Maheswari Multiple Unit (Nav¬ 
bharat) 


21 

11 

5. Daimia Chain (Times of India 
and Navbharat Times) 

12 

5 

8 

6. Shivraj Prakashan (Maharashtn.) 


8 

5 
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762. Six different owners share over 80 per cent, of total circulation. 
Narkesari Prakashan group claims the largest share (28 per cent.) in total 
readership. It also claims half the total circulation of Indian language 
papers. The Dalmia chain which has no local paper claims 8 per cent, of 
the total readership. 

763. Madras.—There are twenty-five papers published in the Madras 
State, out of which four are in English (one of them has since closed down), 
ten in Tamil, five in Telugu, four in Malayalam, and one each in Kannada 
and Urdu. There are thirteen papers published from Madras, four from 
Kozhikode, three from Madurai, two from Kakinada and. one each from 
Coimbatore, Mangalore and Vijayada. All these towns except Kakinada 
have a population of more than one lakh. There are seven towns in this 
State which have population of more than one lakh but have no local paper. 


764. There are thirteen papers in Madras City, four in English, six in 
Tamil, two in Telugu and one in Urdu. The Goenka Chain owns three 
papers ‘Indian Express’, ‘Dinamani’ and ‘Andhra Prabha’ in English, Tamil 
and Telugu respectively. Of these, ‘Dinamani’ is also published from 
Madurai. ‘Thanthi’, a Tamil daily is a multiple unit, the other unit being 
at Madurai. The other 9 papers in the town are single unit papers. Three 
English papers, ‘Hindu’, ‘Indian Express’ and ‘Mail’ compete with one another 
and account for 42 per cent., 28 per cent, and 21 per cent, respectively of the 
total readership of about 38,500 in English. In Tamil the papers ‘Thanthi’, 
‘Dinamani’, ‘Swadesamitran’ and ‘Bharatadevi’ compete and afford a wider 
choice for the readers. In Telugu, ‘Andhra Patrika’ and ‘Andhra Prabha’ 
compete with each other. 

765. According to ownership the breakdown of circulation in the Madras 
City is as under: — 

TABLE X 


Owner 1 

Percentage of 
j the total Eng- 
1 lish language 
t paper circu- 
1 lation (estim- 
ated 38,500) 

Percentage of 
the total In- 
■ dian language 
| paper circu- 
1 lation (esti¬ 
mated 31,500) 

(Percentage of 
| the total circu- 
j lation of all 
j the papers (es¬ 
timated 70,000) 

i Goenka Chain (Indian Express, Dina- 
mani and Andhra Prabha) 

28 

1 

29 

29 

2 Kasturi and Sons Ltd., (Hindu) . 

l 

42 


23 

3 Adityan Multiple Unit (Thanthi) . 

1 

29 

i 13 

4 Associated Publishers (Madras) Ltd. 
(Mail) . ... 

21 

, , 

II 

5 Swadesamitran Ltd. (Swadesa- 
mitran) . 

. , 

9 

! 

4 

6 Syamala Industries Corporation 
Ltd. (Indian Republic) 

7 

, , 

4 

7 Free Press Journals (Madras) Ltd 
(BhartaDevi) . . . j 

, . 

8 1 

3 

8 Syed Sahib and Co. (Musalman) . 1 

i 

8 ! 

1 

3 
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It will be seen that eight different owners share 90 per cent, of the total 
circulation. The Goenka Chain claims the highest portion (29 per cent.) 
of the total readership. 

766. There.are no English papers published from any of the other towns 
of Madras State, and tihe three major English papers from Madras compete 
in circulation in these towns. These three papers do not have any measure 
of competition in this area from any English paper from other States. 

767. The circulations of the various Tamil papers in the Tamil speaking 
towns of Madras State are as under: — 


TABLE XI 


Name of the paper 

'Madurai 

J 

Tiruchi- 

rapally 

Salem 

Coimba- 
I tore 

i 

Vellore 

1 Tanjore 

Dinamani (Madras and Ma¬ 
durai) .... 

2,618 

1.550 

1,496 

1.570 

416 

66 r 

Thanthi, Madras, (Madurai 
unit has not supplied the 
breakdown) 


850 

500 

250 

500 

80 

Swadesamitran, Madras, 

1.593 

335 

560 

710 


500 

Bharata Devi Madras. . 

200 

950 

.. 

900 

400 

500 

Muslim, Madras. . 

178 

308 

86 

135 


330 

Viduthalai, Madras. 

130 

557 

334 

in 

IOI 

239 

Tamil Nadu, Madurai . 

562 

9 s ; 

* 

105 

| 

.. 

* 

Nava India, Coimbatore 

624 

914 i 

607 ! 

2,856 i 


* 



(’less than 50 copies) 




It will be noticed that the Tamil press is predominantly metropolitan press, 
Madurai and Coimbatore being the only other towns having local papers. 
In the towns where no local papers are published the metropolitan papers 
compete among each other and in some of these towns Nava India from 
Coimbatore has also a fair circulation. Thus the readers get a wide selection 
of papers. 

768. In Madurai the local editions of ‘Dinamani’ and "Thanthi’ compete 
with each other and with the local paper ‘Tamil Nadu’. They also meet 
competition from ‘Swadesamitran’ from Madras, ‘Nava India’ of Coimbatore 
has also a fair circulation in Madurai. Thus Tamil readers have a fair 
choice of papers in this town. In Coimbatore the local paper ‘Nava India’ 
meets competition from metropolitan papers but retains its supremacy of 
circulation in the town accounting for about 40 per cent, of Tamil readership. 

769. In Vijayawada the local Telugu paper ‘Vishala Andhra’ meets com¬ 
petition from the metropolitan papers ‘Andhra Prabha’ and ‘Andhra Patrika’ 
from Madras which have circulation of about 2,000 and 1,500 copies respec¬ 
tively in this town. Kakinada claims two small Telugu papers competing 
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with each other as well as with the two metropolitan papers in Telugu. In 
the towns, where Telugu is predominant and no local papers exist, the two 
metropolitan papers and ‘Visihalandhra’ from Vijayawada compete amongst 
each other. ‘Nava Bharat’ a Kannada paper published from Mangalore holds 
about 70 per cent, of the Kannada readership in the town. The remaining 
is mostly held by ‘Samyukta Karnataka’ from Hubli. In Kozhikode there 
are four local Malayalam papers and the readers have wide choice. The 
leading paper ‘Mathrubhumi’ accounts for about 45 per cent, of the total 
language circulation. 

770. Orissa.—This State has only one city of over one lakh population, 
Cuttack, the former Capital. All the four papers published in this State 
come from this city, one in English and three in Oriya. The English paper 
‘Eastern Times’ and one Oriya paper ‘Praja Tantra’ are owned by the Praja- 
tantra Prachar Samiti. ‘Samaja’, an Oriya paper, is owned by a Trust. The 
third Oriya paper, ‘Mathrubhumi’, has a small circulation. 

771. ‘Eastern Times’ claims 60 per cent, of the total English readership of 
the town which is about 3,300. The three papers from Calcutta, ‘Hindustan 
Standard’, ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ and ‘Statesman’ account for 15 per cent., 
13 per cent, and 11 per cent, respectively. Thus the metropolitan papers 
have added to the choice available to local readers. ‘Samaja’ accounts for 
61 per cent, of the total readership in Oriya which is about 7,700. ‘Praja- 
tantra’ comes next, accounting for 26 per cent, and ‘Mathrubhoomi’ accounts 
only for 13 per cent. 

772. Even though the Prajatantra Prachar Samiti owns two papers in 
this town, it accounts for only 33 per cent, of the total readership, while 
‘Samaja’ accounts for 38 per cent, and the other papers including those from 
Calcutta for 29 per cent. 

773. Punjab.—There are twenty-one papers published in the Punjab, out 
of which one is in English, one in Hindi, five in Punjabi, and fourteen in 
Urdu. The English paper ‘Tribune’ is published from Ambala. There are 
no other papers published in this town. In Amritsar, there are two Punjabi 
papers ‘Khalsa Sevak’ and ‘Sikh’ and one Urdu paper ‘Vir Bharat’, which 
is a multiple, unit published also from Delhi. In Jullundur there are six 
Urdu papers out of which ‘Milap’ is part of a chain, ‘Pratap’ is a multiple 
unit paper and ‘Prabhat’, with ‘Akali’, a Punjabi paper, forms a group; the 
others in the town are single unit papers. There is also one Hindi paper, 
‘Hindi Milap’ .which also belongs to the Milap chain of papers. There are 
only two Punjabi papers, ‘Akali’ and ‘Akali Patrika’, latter of which is a 
single unit paper. In Ludhiana, there are seven Urdu papers all of them 
single unit papers another Urdu paper and one in Punjabi which have tem¬ 
porarily ceased publication are proposed to be revived. Thus the three 
towns in Punjab with a population of more than one lakh, Amritsar, Jullun¬ 
dur, and Ludhiana, have each of them a good number of papers. Apart from 
these, there is one Punjabi paper in Khanna. 

774. ‘Tribune’ from Ambala is a provincial paper and it has the largest 
circulation not only in Ambala but also in other cities of Punjab and PEPSU. 
such as Amritsar, Jullundur, Ludhiana, and Patiala. In all these towns, 
including Ambala, the ‘Tribune’ meets competition from Delhi papers, which 
offer alternatives to this paper. Yet it has by far the largest circulation in 
these towns except in Amritsar where, assisted by an air service from Delhi, 
‘Hindustan Times’ has comparable circulation. Even in Simla, where the 
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‘Hindustan Times’ brings out a special supplement, its circulation is only 483 
copies as against 1,300 copies of ‘Tribune’ and 238 copies of the ‘Statesman’. 
The following table sets out the position: — 

TABLE XII 


Name of the papers 

1 ’ 

Number of copies circulating in the towns 


! 1 ! 

'Ambala Patiala 1 Amritsar 1 Simla 

' ; ! i 

ill; 

Jullundur 

Lu¬ 

dhiana 

Tribune, Ambala . 

• ! 1,420 \ 815 

1 

: 

1 

1,300 j 1,300 

1,685 ; 

1,160 

Statesman, Delhi. 

* 1 

. j 120 ; 90 

175 ! 238 


70 

Times of India, Delhi. 

. { * i * 

1 

lit 75 

78: 

* 

Hindustan Times, Delhi 

• | 144 i 136 

1 , 039 ; 483 

1 

* 

142 

Hindustan Standard, Delhi 

• j 58 j 62 

j 66 

* 

* 


(•less than 50 copies) 


775 . In the Indian languages, each of the towns publishes a number of 
papers and therefore there is wide choice for the readers. Even in the 
town of Khanna, where there is only one local paper being published, there 
are papers circulating from Delhi and Jullundur. Some of the papers in 
Jullundur such as ‘Pratap’ and ‘Milap’ have acquired a provincial character 
and they circulate in quite adequate numbers in other towns such as Amritsar, 
Ludhiana and Ambala to provide the readers a wide choice. 

776 . Uttar Pradesh.—There are 49 papers published in this State, six of 
them in English, thirty-three in Hindi and ten in Urdu. Two English papers, 
‘Pioneer’ and ‘National Herald’ each belonging to a separate group are pub¬ 
lished from Lucknow. Two English papers are published from Allahabad. 
They are ‘Leader’ and ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, belonging to Birla and Amrita 
Bazar Patrika combines. A single unit paper is published from Kanpur; 
another is reported to be published from Agra but we have been unable to 
get any particulars. Among the Hindi papers, eight are published from 
Kanpur, three from Lucknow, five from Agra, seven from Banaras, three 
from Aligarh, two from Allahabad, and one each from Meerut, Jhansi, 
Etawah, Mathura and Hathras. Out of the eight papers in Kanpur, ‘Jagran’ 
belongs to an Associated Unit operating only in Uttar Pradesh (the other 
unit being the only paper at Jhansi), and ‘Vishwamitra’ belongs to a com¬ 
bine operating from Calcutta. The other Hindi dailies are single unit papers. 
Two papers in Lucknow, ‘Swatantra Bharat’ and ‘Navjivan’ belong respec¬ 
tively to groups owning ‘Pioneer’ and ‘National Herald’; the third is a 
single unit paper. The five papers at Agra are single unit papers. In 
Banaras all papers (except ‘Sanmarg’ which is a paper belonging to an 
Associated Unit) are single unit papers. The two papers at Allahabad, 
‘Bharat’ and ‘Amrita Patrika* belong respectively to Birla and Amrita Bazar 
Patrika combines. The papers at Meerut. Etawah, Mathura and Hathras 
are single unit papers. Among the Urdu papers, four are at Lucknow, one 
of them belonging to the group owning 'National Herald’ while the others are 
single unit papers. The other Urdu papers are at Rampur, Banaras, Kanpur, 
Agra, Amroha and Moradabad each of them being a single unit paper. 
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777. As far as the English language Press is concerned, the papers at 
Lucknow and Allahabad are provincial papers in the sense that their circu¬ 
lation extends over a large portion of the State. The ‘Daily Telegraph’ at 
Kanpur is a local paper. The provincial papers compete among each other 
in the towns of their publication, very little competition being afforded by 
outside papers. Out of the total English readership in Lucknow of about 
9,000, the ‘Pioneer’ claims 56 per cent, and the ‘National Herald’ 31 per cent. 
Similarly, at Allahabad, ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ accounts for 50 per cent, 
of the total English readership of about 8,000 and the ‘Leader’ for 43 pep cent. 
At Kanpur there is keen competition between the local paper, the provin¬ 
cial papers and the metropolitan papers from Delhi. ‘Hindustan Times’ 
issues a special supplement at Kanpur along with the paper published from 
Delhi. Out of the total English readership of about 13,000, 27 per cent, is 
claimed by the local paper. The Lucknow papers, ‘National Herald’ and 
^Pioneer’ account for 24 per cent, and 18 per cent, respectively while the 
Allahabad papers ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ *nd ‘Leader’ account for 14 per 
cent, and 3 per cent, respectively. Of the Delhi papers, ‘Hindustan Times’ 
even with a local supplement accounts for only 7 per cent, and the ‘States¬ 
man’ for 3 per cent. In the other towns of Uttar Pradesh keen competition 
exists between the provincial papers from Lucknow and Allahabad and the 
metropolitan papers from Delhi. This is shown by the following table:— 

TABLE XIIIW 


No. of copies circulating of 


Towns 

Pioneer, 

Lucknow 

National 

Herald, 

Lucknow 

, Amrit Bazar 
Patr'ka, 

! Allahabad 

Leader, 

Allahabad 

Hindustan 
Times, Delhi 

Statesman. 

Delhi 

Times of India, 
Delhi 

Searchlight, 

Patna 

Western Uttar 

j 








Pradesh 









Agra 

182 

* 

162 

* 

1,098 

290 

158 


Meerut . 1 

* 


no 

* 

i=497 

245 

116 


Bareilly 

250 

190 

185 

* 

457 

105 

56 


Moradabad 

200 

120 

170 

* 

371 

85 

* 


Saharanpur 


* 

91 

* 

392 

no 

* 


Dehra Dun 

50 

* 

* 


1,5*5 

450 

106 


Aligarh 

* 

* 

119 

* 

328 

222 

* 


Rampur . 

74 1 

72 

* 

♦ 

162 


* 


Mathura . 



82 

* 

334 

* 

70 | 


Shahjahanpur 

50 

IO 3 

72 

* 

118 

* 

* 


Eastern Uttar 









Pradesh 









Banaras 

126 

73 

1=753 

1,390 

92 

135 

* 

I' 

Gorakhpur 

200 

245 

525 

459 

* 

* 


< 

f 

Southern Uttar 









Pradesh 









Jhansi 

50 

107 

196 

i 

♦ 

287 

67 

\ 

63 



t*less than 50 copies) 
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778. In Eastern Uttar Pradesh i.e. in Banaras and Gorakhpur, the 
provincial papers dominate the field, while in Western Uttar Pradesh i.e., 
in Agra, Meerut, Mathura, Saharanpur and Dehra Dun, the metropolitan 
papers from Delhi particularly the ‘Hindustan Times’, dominate the cir¬ 
culation. Instances of factors affecting the range of competition between 
metropolitan papers from Delhi and provincial papers from Lucknow is 
afforded by Bareilly and Moradabad. Bareilly is 156 miles from Delhi and 
146 miles from Lucknow. The Lucknow Express leaves Lucknow at about 
9 p.m. and reaches Bareilly at about 1-30 a.m., while the corresponding 
train leaves Delhi at about 9 p.m. and reaches Bareilly at 3 a.m. Moradabad 
is 100 miles from Delhi and 202 miles from Lucknow. The Express which 
leaves Delhi at 9 p.m. reaches Moradabad at about 1 a.m. and the Express 
leaving Lucknow at 9 a.m. reaches Moradabad at 4 a.m. Thus at both 
these places dak editions printed at about the same time at Delhi as well as at 
Lucknow should be available in the mornnig in time for distribution. 
The table shows that at both these places the combined circulation of all 
Delhi papers is more than the combind circulation of all Lucknow papers. 
Taking the papers individually, ‘Hindustan Times’, Delhi, has the highest 
circulation. Then come ‘Pioneer’ and ‘National Herald’ which have more 
circulation than the Delhi papers, ‘Statesman’ and ‘Times of India’. The 
readers of the towns have a fair choice of papers. 

779. In Uttar Pradesh the circulation of the Hindi papers is mostly 
limited to the district of publication and only a few copies go to the near 
about districts. For example, in Kanpur 278 copies of ‘Navjiwan’ and 
135 of ‘Swatantra Bharat’, both of Lucknow, are sold, and the ‘Hindustan’, a 
metropolitan Hindi paper from Delhi, sells 316 copies. As against this, 
4,105 copies are sold of the local paper ‘Jagran’, and 5,300 of another local 
paper ‘Pratap’. Similarly, in Lucknow, the local papers ‘Swatantra Bharat’ 
and ‘Navjiwan’ sell 3,128 and 945 copies as against 223 and 250 of ‘Jagran’ 
and ‘Pratap’ from Kanpur. The distance between Kanpur and Lucknow is 
45 miles and the cities are well connected by rail and road, but still the 
circulation of Kanpur Hindi papers in Lucknow and Lucknow Hindi papers 
in Kanpur is small. Hindi readers have eight local papers to choose from 
at Kanpur and only three in Lucknow. In Agra, ‘Amar Ujala’, ‘Sainik’ 
and ‘Ujala’ claim practically equal circulation of about 2,500 copies in the 
town, and the metropolitan paper ‘Hindustan’ sells only 337 copies. In 
Banaras, though there are seven Hindi papers, ‘Aj’ leads in circulation by 
a large margin, selling 3,412 copies as against 374 by ‘Sansar’. There are 
two competing papers in Allahabad ‘Bharat’ and ‘Amrita Fatrika’. In 
Meerut, there is only one Hindi paper ‘Prabhat’ and it accounts for about 
64 per cent, of the total circulation of about 4,000 copies of Hindi papers in 
the city, even though the other papers circulating in the town are the 
metropolitan papers ‘Hindustan’ and ‘Navbharat Times’ coming from Delhi 
less than 50 miles away. In Jhansi also there is only one local paper, 
‘Jagran’, accounting for about 65 per cent, of the total Hindi readership of 
about 2,800. Papers from Agra and Delhi account for remaining 35 per cent. 
In Hathras where there is only one local paper, ‘Nagrik’ published in Hindi, 
the papers from Agra, ‘Amar Ujala’, ‘Sainik’ and ‘Ujala’ are also sold and 
the local paper accounts for only a little over 50 per cent, of the total 
readership of about 1,200 for Hindi in this town. In towns like Moradabad 
and Rampur where only one local paper exists in Urdu, circulation of 
metropolitan papers such as ‘Aljamiat’, ‘Tej’, and ‘Milap’, in fair number 
adds to the variety of choice. In other towns also where no Urdu paper 
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is published locally, the metropolitan papers, and to some extent the Urdu 
papers from Lucknow share the readership. In Lucknow, the local papers 
compete with each other. In Banaras where only one Urdu paper is 
published, the readers also get Urdu papers from Lucknow, Delhi and Patna, 
though the local paper leads in circulation. 


780. There are many towns in Uttar Pradesh with a population exceed¬ 
ing one lakh, such as Bareilly, Saharanpur, Dehra Dun, Gorakhpur, and 
Shahjahanpur where no papers are published. In Gorakhpur, ‘Aj’ from 
Banaras, and, to a little extent, other Hindi papers from Kanpur and 
Allahabad are sold. In the other towns, metropolitan papers circulate 
largely and in Bareilly, papers from Agra are also sold in competition. 


781. It will be noticed that in Allahabad and Lucknow, the largest share 
in circulation is held by two rival combines and groups. In Allahabad, the 
two rival combines Amrit Bazar Patrika, and Birla claim about 55 per 
cent, and 35 per cent, of total circulation in the city while in Lucknow the 
two rival groups Pioneer Ltd. and Associated Journals Ltd. claim 51 per cent, 
and 30 per cent, of the total circulation respectively. 

782. West Bengal.—There are 26 papers published from this province all 
of them from Calcutta and its suburbs. There are four English papers 
‘Statesman’, ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, ‘Hindustan Standard’, and ‘Advance’, 
each belonging to different chain, combine or multiple unit. The seven 
Bengali papers are also owned by different owners. Among them ‘Jugantar’ 
and ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, belong to a combine and a chain respectively 
which also own English papers in Calcutta and Satyayug is owned by the 
Dalmia chain which also owns a Hindi paper in the city. (Dalmia chain has 
stopped publication of the papers in this city from 1st September, 1953.) 
The remaining four papers, ‘Basumati’, ‘Loksevak’ 1 ‘Jansevak’ and ‘Swodhi- 
nata’ are single unit papers. Out of the five Hindi papers, four ‘Vishwamitra’, 
‘Navbharat Times’, ‘Sanmarg’ and ‘Lokmanya’ belong to combines, chains or 
multiple units each under different ownership. The remaining paper 
‘Jagriti’ is a single unit paper. Among Urdu papers ‘Asrejadid’ and ‘Imroz’ 
belong to a group while the remaining seven papers are single unit papers. 
There are also two in Punjabi and one Chinese paper; these too are single 
unit papers. 


783. There is only one town besides Calcutta which has a population of 
over one lakh and that is Kharagpur. This town is very near Calcutta (72 
miles), and no local paper has come up in competition to the Calcutta papers. 


784. The readers in Calcutta have a fair choice of papers in English, 
Bengali, Hindi and Urdu languages. Out of the total readership of about 
96,000 in English, 43 per cent, are claimed by ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, 28 
per cent, by the ‘Statesman’ and 23 per cent, by the ‘Hindustan Standard’. 
Similarly, out of the total readership of 1,70,000 in Bengali, ‘Jugantar’ claims 
36 per cent. ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’ 34 per cent, and ‘Basumati’ accounts 
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for 10 per cent. The distribution of circulation according to ownership is as 
under: — 


TABLE XIV 


Owner 

I Percentage of 
total English 
circulation 
: (estimated 
96 ,ooo) 

| Percentage of 
| total Indian 
language cir¬ 
culation (esti¬ 
mated 2 , 04 , 000 ) 

1 

j 

Percentage of 
total circula¬ 
tion of all 
i papers (esti¬ 
mated 3 , 00 , 000 ) 

i 

i Amrita Bazar Patrika com¬ 
bine (Amrita Bazar Patrika and 
Jugantar) .... 


43 

30 


34 

2 Ananda Bazar Patrika chain 
(Ananda Bazar Patrika and Hin¬ 
dustan Stanadrd) 


23 

i 

1 

28 

j 


27 

3 Statesman Multiple unit 

(Statesman) .... 


28 

1 


9 

4 Agarwal Combine (Vishwamitra and 
Advance) .... 


5 

1 7 


6 

5 Late S. C. Mukherjee (Basu¬ 
mati) . 


jjfc? 

8 


5 

6 Shramik Trust Society (Loksevak) 



5 


3 

Eight different owners share about 84 per cent, of total circulation, 
largest share (34 per cent.) is claimed by the Amrita Bazar Patrika 

The 

Com- 


bine, and the next largest (27 per cent.) by the Ananda Bazar Patrika 
Chain. Calcutta papers circulate in the other towns of Bengal and adjoin¬ 
ing States. The three English papers ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, ‘Statesman’ 
and ‘Hindustan Standard’ compete among each other. Similarly, the three 
major Bengali papers, ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, ‘Jugantar’ and ‘Basumati’ 
compete among each other. Thus the readers in the towns of Bengal have 
a fair choice. In Kharagpur the three English papers ‘Amrita Bazar 
Patrika’, ‘Statesman’ and ‘Hindustan Standard’ sell 186, 290 and 313 copies 
respectively, and the three Bengali papers ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, ‘Jugantar’ 
and ’Basumati’ sell 421, 155, and 85 copies respectively. 

785. In Bengal the metropolitan Press is well developed. Though chains, 
combines and multiple units exist in this metropolis these compete with each 
other. There has been no development of the district press. 

786. Hyderabad.—There are seventeen papers in this State. All of them 
are published in the city of Hyderabad (including Secunderabad). Out of 
these, four in English, eleven in Urdu, one in Hindi and on^ in Telugu. 
There is common ownership of ‘Milap’, an Urdu daily, and ‘Hindi Milap’ a 
Hindi daily. The others are single unit papers. There is only one other 
town, Warangal, having a population of over one lakh, but no paper is 
published from there. 

787. The English papers from Hyderabad have to face severe com¬ 
petition from ‘Hindu’, Madras, and "Times of India’, Bombay which reach 
the city by air. The two local English papers, ‘Deccan Chronicle’ and ‘Daily 
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News’ account for 27 per cent, and 14 per cent, of the total English reader- 
ship, (about 10,500) while ‘Hindu’ accounts for 20 per cent, and ‘Times of 
India’ for 14 per cent. Four other papers from Madras and Bombay also 
circulate to some extent. In Urdu there are many local papers. In Telugu, 
readers have shown greater preference for the metropolitan papers from 
Madras than for the local paper ‘Golkonda Patrika’. The circulation of the 
latter in the city of Hyderabad is 350 copies as against 1,479 for ‘Andhra 
Prabha’ and 350 for ‘Andhra Patrika’. In Warangal, the Hyderabad papers 
as well as Madras papers circulate, both in English and in Telugu. 

781, Madhya Bharat.—There are nine papers published in Madhya 
Bharat, all of them in Hindi. Five are published from Indore, three from 
Gwalior and one from Ujjain, all these towns having a population of over 
one lakh. The ‘Nava Prabhat’, a multiple unit paper published from Indore 
and Gwalior, has attempted to develop extensive coverage in this area by 
publishing also special editions for Ujjain and Bhopal. The other papers, 
all single units, however, afford good competition to ‘Nava Prabhat’. 
For example, in Gwalior, ‘Nav Prabhat’ sells 3,570 copies as against 3,400 
sold of ‘Madhya Bharat Prakash’, and 900 of ‘Indore Samachar’. In Indore, 
‘Indore Samachar’ sells 2,200 copies, ‘Nai Dunia’ 933, ‘Nav Prabhat’ 1,854 
and ‘Jagran’ 1,659; all of them published locally. In Ujjain ‘Nav Prabhat’ 
claims a circulation of 1,000 copies in the town but the two papers from 
Indore ‘Nai Dunia’ and ‘Indore Samachar’ also sell 415 and 450 copies res¬ 
pectively. 

789. No English papers are published in this State or in the adjoining 
States of Rajasthan and Bhopal. Metropolitan papers circulate in the towns 
and afford a good choice to readers as illustrated by the following table;— 

TABLE XV 


No. of copies circulating in towns 


Name of paper 

! 

Indore j 

Gwalior | 

1 

Ujjain 

Bhopal 

Jodhpur j 

Jaipur 

Bikaner 

1 

English 1 








Times of India, Bom¬ 
bay and Delhi 

678 

254 

184 

186 

197 

331 

59 

Free Press Journal, 
Bombay. . 1 

633 

225 

190 

.. 



• • 

Hindustan Times, 
Delhi . I 


694 

89 

185 

562 

848 

325 

Statesman, Delhi. . 

90 



•• 

138 

r 80 

•• 

Hindustan Stan¬ 

dard, Delhi. 


no 

•• 

•• 

•• 




790. Mysore.—There are twenty-five papers published in Mysore State, 
two in English, twenty in Kannada, and three in Urdu. There are ten papers 
published from Bangalore, two in English, five in Kannada and three in Urdu. 
The English paper, ‘Deccan Herald’ and Kannada paper ‘Prajavani’ are 
under common ownership. Among the local English papers, ‘Daily Post’ 
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has very small circulation of about 500 copies. Therefore, the only English 
paper which offers competition to metropolitan papers from Madras 200 miles 
away is the ‘Deccan Herald’ which accounts for about 44 per cent of the 
total English readership of about 16,000 in the town. The ‘Hindu’ accounts 
for 25 per cent., ‘Indian Express’ 16 per cent, and ‘Mail’ 9 per cent. Thus 
the metropolitan papers serve to provide readers with alternatives to the 
local paper. In Kannada, there is good competition between ‘Prajavani’ 
^^8 Tai Nadu, while Vishwa Karnat&k’ and ‘Janawani’ also have fair circu¬ 
lation in the city. Kannada readers have thus ample choice. 

791. In Mysore city, ‘Deccan Herald’ sells 1,670 copies as against 635 of 
‘Hindu’, 332 of ‘Indian Express’ and 139 of ‘Mail’. In the Kannada langu¬ 
age there are ten papers published in this town. Two of these papers 
‘Mysore PatrikY (evening) and ‘Prabhat’ (Morning) are owned by Shri T. 
Narayana, but the total circulation claimed by these papers is only 2,000. 
The other Kannada papers are single unit papers. In Devangere, which has 
a population of less than one lakh, four papers in Kannada are published 
One Kannada paper is published from Hassan. Kolar Gold Fields has no 
local paper even though the population is about one and a half lakhs, pro¬ 
bably because many languages go to make up this total. 

792. The breakdown of circulation according to the ownership in Banga¬ 
lore city is as under:-- 


TABLE XVI 


Owner 

Percentage of 
total English 
circulation 
(estimated 
16 , 000 ) 

Percentage of 
total Indian 
languages cir¬ 
culation (es¬ 
timated 14 , 000 ) 

Percentage of 
the total cir¬ 
culation of all 
papers (esti¬ 
mated 30 , 000 ) 

i. Printers Ltd. (Deccan Herald and 




Prajavani) .... 

44 

23 

34 

2 . Goenka Chain (Indian Express, 




Dinamani and Andhra Prabha) 

16 

10 

13 

3 Kasturi and Sons (Hindu) 

25 

- 

13 

4 . P. R. Ramaiya (Tainadu) 


18 

8 

5 . Mohd Abdul Bari (Azad) 

.. 

12 

6 

6 . Associated Publishers (Mail) 

9 


5 

7 . H. M. Ismail Tabish (Pasban) 

• • 

7 

3 

8 . Mysore Press (Janavani) 

* * 

7 

3 


It will be noticed that eight owners share between them 85 per cent, of 
the total circulation. The local group, Printers Ltd. claims the largest por¬ 
tion (34 per cent.) of the total circulation while the next in order are the 
Goenka Chain and .a single unit paper from Madras. The local single unit 
papers rank lower. “ 
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793. Patiala and East' Punjab States Union. —There is no town having 
population of more than one lakh in this State. In Patiala, the capital, two 
Punjabi papers are published, ‘Prakash’ and ‘Ranjit’ which are single’ unit 
papers. The English papers from Ambala and Delhi and Urdu papers from 
Jullundur and Delhi circulate in this town. 

794. Rajasthan. —There are six papers published in Rajasthan, five in Hindi 
and one in Urdu. All are single unit papers. All papers are published from 
Jaipur. Jaipur is the capital town and has a population of about three 
lakhs. Jodhpur and Bikaner, though having population of more than ont 
lakh, have no local papers. 

795. In English, the papers from Delhi and Bombay circulate in these 
towns. (The position has been discussed along with the towns of Madhya 
Bharat). In Hindi there are at least 3 papers which compete with one an¬ 
other in Jaipur city. They are ‘Jagrit’, ‘Lokvani’ and ‘Rashtradoot’, and 
together account for more than 80 per cent, of Hindi readership. These provin¬ 
cial papers also circulate in Bikaner and Jodhpur and even in Ajmer and 
meet the competition of metropolitan papers ‘Hindustan’ and ‘Navbharat 
Times’ from Delhi. The Ajmer paper ‘Navjyoti’ also circulates in Bikaner, 
Jodhpur and Jaipur. 

796. Saurashtra. —There are three papers published in Saurashtra, all in 
Gujarati. (One paper in English has been started recently.) All the papers 
are published from Rajkot, the capital of the State. The other two towns 
which have population of over one lakh, Bhavnagar and Jamnagar have no 
local paper. One Gujarati paper, ‘Jai Hind’ owns the new English paper of 
the same name, and another Gujarati paper ‘Phoolchhab’, is financially con¬ 
nected with the Saurashtra Trust of Bombay. The remaining Gujarati paper 
‘Nutan Saurashtra’ is a single unit paper. 

797. The English paper in Rajkot has been started only recently, but 
earlier the readership was shared by the ‘Times of India’ and the ‘Free Press 
Journal’, from Bombay, selling 662 and 332 copies respectively in the town. 
The three Gujarati papers compete with one another and the readers have 
a fair choice. The competition from Bombay or Ahmedabad papers is almost 
negligible. In the other two towns of Saurashtra, Bhavnagar and Jamnagar, 
the three Gujarati papers from Rajkot share the circulation, and the Bombay 
and Ahmedabad papers do not offer any appreciable competition. 

798. Travancore-Cochin. —There are nineteen papers published in this 
State, seventeen in Malayalam and two in Tamil. Out of the towns exceed¬ 
ing one lakh in population, five papers are published from Trivandrum, the 
capital, and none from Alleppey, which is only a few miles from Kottayam. 
Among other towns, four papers come out from Ernakulam, five from 
Kottayam, two from Trichur, two from Quilon and one from Nagercoil. No 
English papers are published in the State and English readership is dis¬ 
tributed between ‘Hindu’, ‘Indian Express’ and ‘Mail’ of Madras. Some 
Malayalam papers carry some columns in English. In Malayalam almost 
every publishing town has more than one paper and papers from neighbour¬ 
ing towns also circulate to some extent. The readers have thus a wide choice 
and no monopolies can be said to exist. Shri K. M. Chacko owned two Malaya¬ 
lam dailies, ‘Powradhwani’ at Kottayam, and ‘Powrakahalam’ (now ceased) 
at Trivandrum. In both these towns there are many other local papers and 
some of these have more circulation than the Chacko papers. In Tamil the 
paper published in Nagercoil has to face competition from ‘Dinamalar’ another 
Tamil paper from Trivandrum. 
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799. Ajmer.—There are six papers published in this State, of which five 
are from Ajmer, two in Hindi and three in Sindhi, all being single unit 
papers. ‘Navajyoti’, a Hindi paper has the leading circulation in the city, 
selling about 1,400 copies as against 750 of ‘Daily Jagrit’ from Jaipur. The 
readers have, therefore, some choice of papers. In Beawar one Hindi paper 
‘Vir Rajasthan’ published locally shares the readership with papers from 
Ajmer, Jaipur and Delhi. 

800. Bhopal.—Bhopal, the capital, which has a population of more than 
one lakh, has two papers in Urdu and one in Hindi. In Hindi, ‘Navaprabhat’ 
a multiple unit paper with headquarters in Gwalior, accounts for about 
three-fourths of the Hindi readership in the town, and ‘Navabharat’ from 
Nagpur accounts for most of the remainder. 


801. Delhi.—In Delhi, there are ninteen papers, six in English, four in 
Hindi, and nine in Urdu. Out of the six English papers, five are morning 
papers of which ‘Hindustan Times’ belongs to the Birla combine, ‘Times of 
India’ to the Dalmia chain operating from Bombay, Delhi Express (now 
‘Indian Express’) to the Goenka chain operating from Madras, ‘Hindustan 
Standard’ to Ananda Bazar combine operating from Calcutta, and ‘Statesman’ 
to the multiple unit operating from Calcutta. The evening paper belongs to 
the Birla combine. In Hindi Navbharat Times’ belongs to the Dalmia chain, 
‘Hindustan’ to the Birla combine’ ‘Jansatta’ (since closed down) to the 
Goenka chain, and ‘Vishwamitra’ to the Vishwamitra combine operating from 
Calcutta. Among the Urdu papers, ‘Milap’ is a chain paper and ‘Pratap’, and 
‘Vir Bharat’ are multiple unit papers belonging to different owners. The re¬ 
maining Urdu papers, are single unit papers of whom ‘Bandemataram of 
Lahore’ has since ceased publication. 

802. Out of the total readership of about 43,500 for English morning 
papers, ‘Hindustan Times’ claims 46 per cent., ‘Hindustan Standard’ 21 per 
cent., ‘Statesman’ If! per cent., ‘Times of India’ 7 per cent., ‘Delhi Express 
4 per cent. All the English papers belong to different chains, combines or 
multiple units and all of them except ‘Hindustan Times’ belong to chains, 
combines and multiple units from other cities, who share local readership 
with the ‘Hindustan Times’. In Hindi also, all the four papers belong to 
different combines and chains, the ‘Hindustan’ accounting for more than 
l/3rd of the total readership of about 12,000, and ‘Navbharat Times’ account¬ 
ing for about l/5th. In Urdu also, the readers have many competing papers 
to choose from, such as Daily Tej’, ‘Milap’, ‘Pratap’, ‘A1 Jamiat’ and ‘Vir 
Bharat’. In Delhi, seven different owners share between them about 83 per 
cent, of the total circulation, the Birla Combine claiming 38 per cent. About 
one third of the total circulation is claimed by chains and multiple units' 
operating frem other cities and these have afforded a wide choice to readers. 


803. Kutch.—There are only three papers in the capital town, Bhuj, which 
has a population under one lakh. All the three papers are in Gujarati and 
belong to separate owners. Two of them have comparable circulation. 


804. Manipur.—Two daily papers are published in Manipur from the capi¬ 
tal of the State. ‘Prajatantra and ‘Ngashi’, both single unit papers. 
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80j. In other Part ‘C’ States, such as Bilaspur, Coorg, Himachal Pradesh, 
Tripura, and Vindhya Pradesh, no papers are published and there are no 
towns having population over one lakh. 

806. Conclusions on nature of competition and concentration of reader* 
ship.—The figure given above would lead to the following conclusions:— 

Cl) Every metropolis ; s served by at least two or three big papers in 
each of the major languages of the area. The effect of a number 
cf chains, combines and groups operating from different metro¬ 
politan centres has been to provide a considerable choice to the 
readers. These metropolitan papers compete with one another 
throughout the area they serve. As a result, even in the towns 
where no papers are published locally, a wide choice is provided. 

(2) Generally, in any town where a provincial or district paper of 

some standing is published, it is able to secure the largest share 
in the total readership notwithstanding competition from the 
metropolitan rr provincial papers and regardless of disparities in 
size, production standards and news services. The effect of cir¬ 
culation of the metropolitan papers has, however, been to obviate 
the local monopoly that such provincial or district papers might 
otherwise have enjoyed. 

(3) Outside the towns of publication, both provincial and metropolitan 

papers compete with one another. 

<4) Even in the towns where no paper is published, the readers have a 
wide range of paper:- to choose from because of (1) and (3) 
above. 

<5) There arc no large scale monopolies in any town or city. In some 
States like Assam, where journalism has not yet fully developed, 
the present degree of monopoly may be expected to be reduced 
with the further growth of the Press. 


807. On the who;e oui inquiry establishes that there is freedom of choice 
for the reader. 

808. Generally language papers have a stronger hold on local readership 
than English papers and, as a consequence, in provincial and district centres 
competition from metropolitan papers is less pronounced in the case of lan¬ 
guage papers than in (he case of English papers. 

809. Extensive monopolies.—The first examination of the total circulation 
of each newspaper is to ascertain the existence of any extensive monopolies 
held by individual daily newspapers, and takes the whole of the Union terri¬ 
tory (excluding Jammu and Kashmir) as one unit. 

810. In Table XVII all the newspapers have been arranged in the order 
of decreasing circulation. All papers having an a' erage circulation over 1 
per cent, of the total readership have been included in the list. The table 
gives the approximate percentage which this circulation bears to the total 
circulation of all newspapers. 
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TABLE XVII 

Distribution 0 / total Circulation in Dailies 


Name 

Place of Publication 

Language 

Beween 4 % and 3 % of the total 

1 . Times of India . . 1 

Bombay and Delhi 

English 

2 . Ananda Bazar Patrika 

Calcutta 

Bengali' 

3 . Jugantar 

(Between 3 % and 

Calcutta 

2 % of the total) 

Bengali 

4 . Amrit Bazar Patrika . 

Calcutta and Allahabad 

English 

5 . Hindu .... 

Madras 

English 

6 . Statesman 

Calcutta and Delhi 

English 

7 , Dinamani 

Madras and Madurai 

Tamil 

8 . Andhra Prabha 

Madras 

Telugu 

9 . Hindustan Standard . 

Calcutta and Delhi 

English 

(Between 2 % and 1 % of the tota 

) 

10 . Vishwamitra 

Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi 
Patna, and Kanpur. 

Hindi 

11 . Hindustan Times 

Delhi 

English 

12 . Lokasatta 

Bombay 

Marathi 

13 . Indian Express 

Madras 

English 

14 . Swadesamitran 

Madras 

Tamil 

15 . Free Press Journal 

Bombay 

English 

16 . Mail .... 

Madras 

English 

17 . Thanthi .... 

Madras and Madurai 

Tamil 

18 . Bombay Samachar . 

Bombay 

Gujarati 

19 . Sakai 

Poona 

Marathi 

20 . Navshakti 

Bombay 

Marathi 

21 . Mathrubhoomi 

Kozhikode . 

Malayalam 

22 . Navbharat Times 

1 Bombay, Delhi and 

1 Calcutta. 

Hindi. 

j ■ 


811. As would be evident from the above table, no single paper com¬ 
manded a circulation exceeding 4 per cent, of the total for the whole country. 
In view, however, of the large area covered the multiplicity of languages, 
and the time involved in distribution from one part to another, this result 
is perhaps to be expected. What is really more important is the position 
with regard to the different languages. A detailed analysis on the lines of 
Table XVII is given in the Appendix XLVII. Table XVIII below sets out 
the number of papers in each language that together account for 50 per cent, 
of the total circulation in that language. Since in many cases the papers 
account for more than 50 per cent, the actual percentage of circulation of 
these papers to the total is also given in the last column. 
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TABLE XVIII 

Distribution of Language Circulation 


I 

2 

3 

4 

Language 

Total No. of 
papers 

No. of papers ac¬ 
counting for cir- 

Percentage of 
circulation re- 



culation of 50 % 
and over 

lalting to column 
3 

Bengali .... 

7 

2 

71 

English .... 

37 

5 

50 

Gujarati .... 

23 

5 

5° 

Hindi .... 

64 

IO 

50 

Kannada ’ . 

25 

4 

52 

Malayalam .... 

21 

6 

54 

Marathi .... 

26 

3 

52 

Oriya .... 

3 

I 

52 

Punjabi .... 

9 

4 

60 

Sindhi .... 

7 

2 

71 

Tamil .... 

10 

2 

62 

Telugu .... 

6 

I 

55 

Urdu .... 

66 

1 . 

53 


812. In asseessing the position, the following two points must however to 
borne in mind: firstly that the development of journalism in each language 
has been different resulting in wide variations between one language and 
another, and secondly, that in some languages such as English. Hindi and 
Urdu, newspaper readership is spread out over a very large area while in 
certain other languages they are concentrated within the confines of the parti¬ 
cular linguistic area, which may not be very extensive. In the fotmer case, 
because of the time factor or of geographical reasons affecting the distribu¬ 
tion of newspapers, a much larger number of them would be needed in each 
language and these would have to be widely distributed over the territory 
if regional monopolies are to be avoided. In a compact area, even a few 
papers, each covering the entire territory, would suffice to obviate such re¬ 
gional monopolies. 

813. It will be seen from the table that the individual share of the bigger 
papers is markedly greater where a language is spoken in a compact area, 
e.g. Bengali and Tamil, than where it is distributed over a large area, e.g. 
English or Hindi. 

814. Concentration of ownership.—Table XIX sets out the position in the 
country as a whole taking into consideration the extent of common ownership. 
All the owners of dailies have been arranged in descending order of the 
combined circulation of all the newspapers owned by them. The list covers 
all the owners having dailies of total circulation exceeding 1 per cent, of 
the combined circulation of all papers in the country, and the percentage 
of circulation controlled by them to the combined circulation is also given. 
Thus this table gives the degree of concentration of ownership in the Dailies. 

815. The effect brought about by common ownership of newspapers in 
different languages has also been indicated in the table. The manner in 
which concentration has been brought about, i.e. by formation of chains, 
groups, multiple units or combines has also been indicated. A detailed note 
on such combinations of newspapers is given as Appendix XLVIII. 

18 Mof I&B 
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816. Present degree of concentration.—From these tables, the follow¬ 
ing observations may be made:— 

(a) One organisation controls more than 8 per cent, but less than 10 

per cent, of the total circulation; 

(b) four other organisations individually control more than 4 per cent. 

each of the circulation; 

(c) all the five mentioned above publish more than one newspaper 

and operate from more than one centre and in more than one 
language; 

(d) other multiple newspaper publishers do not command a total cir¬ 

culation larger than individual papers belonging to one or the 
other of these five, and there are many single unit papers which 
command a bigger circulation than the total of most multiple 
newspaper publishers. 

817. The pattern of concentration achieved by building up of large cir¬ 
culations (Table XVII and that by ownership of more than one paper (Table 
XIX may be compared as under. 

TABLE XX 


I 


I 

Pattern 

2 3 

Percentage of circulation controlled 

1 

4 

No. of papers 
owned as per 
Table XIX 

Table XVII In¬ 
dividual papers 

Table XIX in¬ 
dividual 
publishers 

Pattern A 


i- 


First 5 .... 

16-0 

31-2 

29 

Next s .... 

IX' 2 

12-0 

14 

Next 5 .... 

8-3 

69 

II 

Next 5 .... 

5-8 

5-4 

11 

Next 5 .... 

4-8 

4-4 

7 

Next 5 .... 

4-3 

41 

8 

Pattern B (Cumulative figures) 




First 5 .... 

l 6’0 

31-2 

29 

First xo . 

27-2 

43-2 

43 

First 15 .... 

35'5 

50-1 

54 

First 20 .... 

41-3 

55-5 

65 

First 25 .... 

46-1 

59-9 

72 

First 30 .... 

50'4 

64-0 

80 
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Pattern A shows that apart from the first five owners, such concentrations 
as are achieved by multiple newspapers ownership can be brought about 
also by building up a large circulation for a single paper, on in other words, 
the concentration achieved by owners of multiple newspapers has been 
achieved by some individual papers also. Pattern B shows the cumulative 
effect on concentration by ownership of more than one paper. 

818. It will be seen that out of a total of three hundred and thirty dailies, 
five owners control twenty-nine papers and 31 ■ 2 per cent, of the circulation, 
while fifteen owners control fifty-four newspapers and 50 - 1 per cent, of the 
circulation. There can, therefore, be no denying the fact that there already 
exists in the Indian newspaper industry a considerable degree of con¬ 
centration. We feel that there is a danger that this tendency might further 
develop in the future. We are of the opinion that it would not be desirable 
in the interest of freedom of choice that this tendency should be accentuated. 
(The position in respect of each language is examined separately in Appendix 
XLIX). 

819. Concentration in individual languages.—From the above analysis cer¬ 
tain general points emerge. In most languages, particularly in all those in 
which journalism has developed satisfactorily, the first 50 per cent, of cir¬ 
culation is divided between half a dozen or so newspapers and an equal 
number of owners. The position of any one owner in this category has been 
achieved by the building up of the circulation of the individual newspapers 
rather than by the ownership of more than one newspaper with small cir¬ 
culation. This distribution of half the circulation over six owners would 
normally indicate too high a degree of concentration in those languages which 
are current over large areas such as English, Urdu and Hindi, but these 
are the particular languages in which multiple units are most common and 
because of this the degree of local concentration of readership in one pub¬ 
lisher would appear to have been reduced. The common ownership of 
morning and evening papers that exists in English, Gujarati and Marathi 
languages does not make any appreciable change in the pattern of control 
of circulation. (The higher concentration of circulation indicated in Table 
XIX as compared to Table XVII is due mainly to common ownership of papers 
in different languages by the same person). In the case of those languages 
such as Marathi and Kannada, where the area to be covered is widespread 
or poorly served by communications, the distribution of control over the 
first 50 per cent, of circulation does not appear to be sufficiently diffused. 
In the case of Bengali and Tamil, new papers to challenge the grip of the 
leaders have come up only in recent years. No such development has yet 
taken place in Telugu. 

In Punjabi, Oriya, Assamese and Sindhi where newspaper readership has 
not sufficiently developed in proportion to the size of the population speaking 
the particular language, a very high degree of concentration does exist, but, 
as pointed out earlier, the papers that at present dominate the field are in 
themselves very small and none of them is owned by any of the big multiple 
publishers, 

820. Concentration due to economic causes.—As we have already said, we 
have been unable to confirm whether the Indian Press has shown in recent 
years any pronounced tendency towards concentration of newspaper circula¬ 
tion in a few hands, and this is mainly because authoritative statistics are 
not available of the number of newspapers in existence at any past period 
and their individual circulation. Observers of the Press in other countriei 
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have, however, been struck by such tendencies in their countries. Mr. Felix 
Frankfurter, a Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, remarks 
that the fact that the shrinkage in the number of newspaper owners is not 
the product of evil design but largely attributable to economic and technolo¬ 
gical influences does not lessen the implications of the trend. “Concen¬ 
tration of press ownership”, he says, “is a world-wide trend, which attests 
the complexity of the problem and the obduracy of its solution.” 

821. Effect of local competition.—Considering the position as above, we find 
that competition plays a very great part in ensuring that generally in any 
locality or language no particular paper occupies a predominant position to 
the exclusion of others. This has been brought about by the enterprise of 
the smaller publishers who have ventured to start daily papers in opposi¬ 
tion to powerful rivals, as well as by the competition between the larger 
publishers. In the chapter on economics of newspapers, we have made cer¬ 
tain recommendations which would have the effect of placing the smaller 
newspaper in a more competitive position. The recommendations for elimi¬ 
nating unfair competition and restrictive practices would, in conjunction with 
the price-page schedule enable small newspapers and new comers to the field 
to have reasonable chance of competing on even terms with established news¬ 
papers of large circulation. Similarly, our recommendations in respect of 
advertisements including the maximum space that may be devoted to them 
and our suggestion of a telescopic tariff would also have the same effect of 
evening out the differences that exist between large and small papers and 
also encourage the starting of many more papers in those languages and areas 
where scope exists. 

822. Diversity of opinion should be promoted.—We realise that notwith¬ 
standing these measures for equalising the conditions under which news¬ 
papers compete with one another for the support of the public, circumstances 
may bring about a situation where one newspaper comes to hold a position 
of virtual monopoly in a particular area or a given language. The success 
of the paper may have been well deserved and it might have achieved its 
position solely on the merit of the service it offers to its readers. It has 
been urged before us that though a monopoly in such a case may not be 
objectionable, it would still be undesirable and that the essence of the pro¬ 
cess of formation of opinion is that the public must have an opportunity of 
studying various points of view and that the exclusive and continuous 
advocacy of one point of view through the medium of a newspaper which 
holds a monopolistic position is not conducive to the formation of healthy 
opinion. We are of the view that diversity of opinion should be promoted 
in the interest of free discussion of public affairs. 

823. We have considered in this connection the findings of the Sample 
Survey of Readership with particular reference to the question of attention 
paid to editorial opinion. The data are set out in full in the Appendix I, 
and show that the regularity with which readers peruse the opinion columns 
is both flattering to the newspapers and disquieting to those who have 
examined the manner in which policy is being laid down in many cases. We 
found that while several people, including newspapermen, were inclined to 
minimise the effect of newspaper editorials, the public was apparently pay¬ 
ing them very regular attention, and this was so whether the individual 
reader liked the views of the paper or disliked them. The need for discourag¬ 
ing monopolies is emphasised by these findings. 
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824. Concentration of readership may be brought about in many ways. 
A person might own only one paper, and this may have a very large share 
of the readership, or he might be the proprietor of a group or combine or 
chain of newspapers, which together serve to concentrate influence in his 
hands. (The practice of utilising holding companies and managing agencies 
should also be taken into consideration when deciding whether a monopoly 
exists or is sought to be brought about.) We feel that this power of the 
holder of a monopoly to influence his public in any way he chooses should 
be regulated and restrained. 

825. What constitutes monopoly.—We have already mentioned in the chap¬ 

ter on ownership the difficulty of deciding the point at which a particular 
newspaper can be considered large enough to deserve special attentibn. In 
the case of monopolies, the position is much easier, since the question is 
not one of absolute size but of relative position among a number of papers. 
In this connection, we have examined the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on the Press in the United Kingdom for dealing with monopolies. 
In the United Kingdom, the Monopolies and Restrictive Practices (Inquiry 
and Control) Act, 1948, which was passed after the Royal Commission had 
concluded its hearings provides an instrument which the Commission have 
considered appropriate for these cases. A condition of monopoly is deemed 
to prevail in so far as the sections of the Act are relevant to the ownership 
or supply of newspapers “if at least one-third of all the goods of a particular 
description which are supplied in the United Kingdom or a substantial part 
of it are supplied by one person, or by one group of inter-connected companies, 
or by two or more persons who so conduct their respective affairs as to pre¬ 
vent or restrict competition in the supply of goods of that description.” 

We are of the opinion that a monopoly should be deemed to prevail if a 
predominant part of all the newspapers sold in the whole country or a sub¬ 
stantial part of it is supplied by one person or by one group of inter-con¬ 
nected companies. Herein a substantial part may be regarded as equivalent 
to a State or, if it is a composite province, a linguistic area in that State. 

826. In this connection, it should be kept in mind that in a number of 
households in the country more than one paper is read,—usually one in 
English and another in an Indian language. In deciding on the percentage 
of circulation that should be deemed to result in a monopoly, some allowance 
will have to be made for this factor. Similarly, in the Survey of Reader- 
ship, we have found that a considerable number of homes which take a 
newspaper have also access to the news on the radio, and in such a case 
the monopoly that exists would be confined more to the opinion, expressed 
by the newspaper than to the reporting of news. 

827. We realise it will not be possible to apply this criterion mechanically 
in all cases because in undeveloped areas there may be one newspaper with 
a small circulation, and the fact of its being the only newspaper in that 
area should not be the ground for bringing the newspaper concerned under 
investigation. In such areas it will take time for competition to emerge and 
we have no desire to suggest restrictions on the free development of news¬ 
papers in areas where their services are badly needed. 

828. Procedure for dealing with monopolies.—We recommend that the 
Press Registrar should keep a close watch on the circulation of newspapers 
and if he comes to the conclusion that in a particular area or in a language 
a monopoly has developed he should bring it to the attention of the Press 
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Council, who should conduct an investigation into the existence of a mono¬ 
poly. It will be useful if the inquiry is conducted on the following lines:— 

(1) Does a monopoly exist? 

(2) Has the newspaper which holds a monopolistic position acted 

against public interest? 

(3) Has the newspaper employed practices which though technically 

not coming within the category of unfair practices, still tended 
to eliminate competition? 

(4) What measures if any are necessary to deal with the monopoly? 

It is expected that when an investigation of this character is conducted, 
adequate opportunities to the newspaper concerned as well as to the public 
will be given to state their views on the subject. 

829. In deciding whether a monopoly exists, our remarks earlier in this 
connection should be borne in mind. In a matter of this kind, the character 
of public service which the newspaper renders to the public will obviously 
be one of the important points which will weigh with the Press Council. In 
this connection we would commend to the proprietors the suggestions which 
we have made elsewhere in this Report regarding the desirability of news¬ 
papers being owned by Trusts or through some structure of ownership in 
which there will be diffused control and adequate opportunities for employees 
to participate in the capital. If a newspaper which holds a monopoly is 
owned by a Trust or through a diffused form af ownership, this would, in 
addition to enhancing its prestige in the eyes of the public, weigh with the 
Press Council when deciding whether the monopoly is detrimental to public 
interest. 

830. In our view, an investigation of this character, besides helping the 
Press Council to come to definite conclusions on the subject will serve to 
educate public opinion on the monopoly. If a monopoly is to be discouraged, 
the public must realise the implications of a monopoly. An investigation 
will also throw light on unfair practices, if any, in which the newspaper 
might have indulged. 

831. We expect that an investigation of this nature and the publication 
of the findings of the Press Council would have the direct effect of breaking 
the monopoly by drawing public attention to it. Members of the public 
who realise the danger may change to another paper, and the starting of 
rival papers would also be stimulated. The figures in the Readership Survey 
already show that a considerable percentage of the readers of many papers 
today dislike the views expressed therein and would welcome the starting 
of rival papers. It should be open to the Press Council to suggest specific 
measures for encouraging competition in such areas. We might state, how¬ 
ever, that we are strongly opposed to the subsidising of such competition 
in any manner by Government. 

832. According to the figures that we have examined of the circulation 
of newspapers in 1952, it appears to us that such a condition of monopoly 
exists in'the case of two newspapers in Bengali, one newspaper in Telugti 
and one newspaper in Tamil. If the Press Council on an examination of 
the position finds that the monopoly still exists, we would recommend that 
these cases which we have cited may be taken up for investigation. 



CHAPTER XVII 


BIAS AND EXTERNAL PRESSURE 

833. External pressures.—We have referred in another chapter to the extent 
to which the contents of a newspaper are affected by the influence of the pro¬ 
prietor. We are examining here the effect of such pressure as are brought 
to bear on the newspaper as a whole, through the medium of the proprietor 
or even the editor, the manager, the staff or the correspondent. 

834. To the extent that a newspaper should be responsive to the trend of 
events and should reflect the activities and opinions of the people among 
whom it circulates, far from remaining unaffected by these, it would be legi¬ 
timate for the newspaper to be influenced by such external factors. We have 
been concerned about the extent to which external influences result in pre¬ 
venting the adequate and accurate presentation of news or the fair and ade¬ 
quate presentation of views which would serve to focus public opinion in the 
direction of social and general betterment. 

835. Reasons for susceptibility.—Various reasons have been attributed to 
account for this susceptibility of newspapers and periodicals to such external 
influences which tend to prevent them from fulfilling their legitimate func¬ 
tions. One of these is, of course, the financial weakness of individual news¬ 
papers. It cannot be denied that such financial weakness exists, in great mea¬ 
sure, in the Indian Press but this is not to imply that financial need can be any 
justification or even an extenuating circumstance when a newspaper yields 
to external pressure against the interests of the people it serves. Another 
predisposing factor is the organisational weakness of the newspaper press. 
By this, we mean not merely the structural weakness inside each newspaper 
organisation which lays it open to influences and pressures, but, the lack of 
a coherent body of opinion in the industry backed up by a powerful organi¬ 
sation of the industry itself, which would not merely resist any attempts at 
influence but would disclose and denounce such attempts. Lack of a reason¬ 
ably high standard of integrity, whether in the editorial staff or in the news¬ 
reporting staff, would also lay the newspapers open to a great deal of influ¬ 
ence. Public suspicion of external influences is the greatest where adverti¬ 
sers are concerned. The Press in India, as elsewhere, depends to the extent 
of half its revenue on the advertisers, and, the contents of a newspaper would, 
in the normal course of circumstances, be most susceptible to the influence 
of advertisers. The Association of Advertising Agencies claim credit for 
their contribution to the improving appearance and presentability of the 
modem newspaper or periodical by their insistence on a consistently high 
standard of production and of their own constant effort to achieve this end, 
and, this claim is supported by the views of the State Governments also on 
this subject. But suspicion and even accusation are not with regard to their 
influence on the technical standards of presentation but their attempts to 
secure (a) editor^ support, (b) publication of news items which are not 
objective pieces of reporting or (c) suppression of items whose publication 
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may be in the interests of the public but not in the interests of the adver¬ 
tisers. 

836. Pressure from advertisers.— It has been suggested that the basis on 
which advertisers select their media will itself act as a source of pressure 
on newspapers, if the policy of the newspaper is also one of the considera¬ 
tions in the selection. Leading advertisers and advertising agencies have as¬ 
sured us that the main considerations in the selection of media are the cir¬ 
culation of the paper, the area over which it is distributed, the class of 
readership, and the cost of advertising. They have asserted that the edi¬ 
torial policy of a newspaper has no bearing on the selection, though it would 
be easy to conceive of cases where there may be an obvious conflict between 
the product advertised and the policy of the paper, e.g., advertisements of 
liquor and a policy advocating prohibition. The advertisers generally consider 
that the political or other opinions of the newspaper do not affect their choice. 

837. It is difficult to envisage that a single advertiser can act as a source 
of pressure on the general policy of a paper. We have naturally been anxious 
to ascertain whether it would be possible, even for any group of advertisers, 
to hold a paper to ransom or to force it to change its general policy. We 
find that out of a total estimated revenue of Rs. 5 crores to the daily news¬ 
papers, about 60% reaches them through the Advertising Agencies and the 
balance is placed directly by small individual advertisers in the form of local 
or classified advertisements, each of which, by itself, would be of very small 
value. Taking the big advertisers who generally operate through agencies, 
we do not consider it likely that pressure would be exercised through the 
agencies, since the interests of one group might differ from the interests of 
another group handled by the same agency. 

An approximate analysis of the business placed by 34 major agencies and 


covering business of the value of over two crores is given below:— 

Cosmetics etc. l 7% 

Drugs, proprieta y medicines, surgical instruments 15 % 

Food products, biscu ts, chocolates and drinks 9 % 

Motor tyres, accesso iei, petroleum products, batteries, etc. 9 % 

Industrial machinery and equipments, trucks, trailers, contractors’ 

equipment, etc. 7 % 

Refrigerators, washing machines, domestic air-conditionin g equipments, 

fans, radio sets, cameras 6 % 


838. Even assuming that such a combination of advertisers was possible, 
we find that the biggest single section of advertisements comes from the 
manufacturers and distributors of cosmetics, including soaps and hair oils, 
which account for only one-sixth of the total. The keenest competition 
exists among the different advertisers. They are further divided by tihe 
conflict of interests between indigenous manufacturers, others affiliated to 
foreign firms and carrying on some of the final stages of manufacture in this 
country, and concerns interested in the import and distribution of goods 
made abroad. 

839. We have not come across any instance where an advertiser or an 
advertising agency had threatened a newspaper that advertising would be 
withdrawn, if the paper carried on a policy to which objection was taken by 
the advertiser or offered to place advertisements, if the paper would change 
f s policy. Obviously, the change of policy demanded should be such as could 
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be adopted by the paper without estranging its readers, and, could not, in 
consequence, be the change of any aspect of its general policy but only of its 
attitude in a particular context. There is, however, another aspect to this 
matter. Though not immediately aimed at influencing or changing the policy 
of a paper, withdrawal of advertisements on the grounds of policy might pos¬ 
sibly have the effect of inducing the paper to change it or deterring other 
papers from pursuing such a policy. On this point, a representative of the 
Advertising Agencies’ Association said: 

“If there is an advertiser who has seen his advertisements appearing— 
shall we say—in a Socialist paper, when the advertiser discovers 
that the Socialist paper, has become rather a Communist paper, 
it is then rather human nature that the advertiser would with¬ 
draw from a newspaper which is against his taste”. 

It seems doubtful, however, whether such withdrawal has acted as a 
source of pressure to bring about a change in policy. No editor or pro¬ 
prietor would risk losing his readership for the doubtful possibility of getting 
the advertising back, for, if he loses his circulation, he loses also the scope for 
advertisement revenue. In the particular case that was put to us as typical, 
where a number of advertisers had withdrawn their support, and in other 
cases which we came across in the course of evidence, where the papers had 
never been utilised by the advertisrs, there was no suggestion from the 
editors or proprietors that they had ever contemplated any change of policy 
in order to win over the advertisers. While we have discussed, elsewhere, 
the fairness or otherwise of taking editorial policy into consideration when 
placing advertisements, we must record our conclusion that the withdrawal 
or the threat of withdrawal of advertisements has not resulted in influenc¬ 
ing the general policy of newspapers. We are of the opinion that newspapers 
have not been and it is not likely that they would be forced into changing 
their editorial policy, in the hope of getting advertisements or for fear of 
losing advertisements. But this is not to imply that a paper’s attitude on 
individual subjects or incidents would not be influenced by the views, known 
or conjectured, of the advertisers. It has been mentioned to us that attempts 
had been made to influence the attitude of a paper by placing advertisements 
at a particular time. For instance, it was mentioned that, at the time when 
there was considerable public controversy regarding the possible harmful 
effects of vanaspati, leading manufacturers of this product placed large- 
scale advertisements in the Press. The suggestion was that these advertise¬ 
ments were placed with a view to influence the newspapers favourably 
towards the point of view of the manufacturers. On the other hand, an 
advertising representative of one important manufacturer of vanaspati said, 
in the course of his evidence, that this fact of large-scale advertising was 
with a view to counter the propaganda being carried on against the product, 
and, the very fact that these advertisements were placed in newspapers 
which had taken up an attitude against the product served to prove the 
lack of any prejudice on the part of the advertiser on the basis of a news¬ 
paper’s policy. Whatever the merits of the course of action pursued in this 
case by the advertisers, it seems to us that though large papers might have 
remained uninfluenced thereby, the smaller papers might have been tempted 
to say what they considered would be pleasing to the advertisers. 

840. It was also mentioned to us that, at a time when restrictions wqre 
contemplated on the import of pharmaceutical products made abroad, a 
circular was sent to many newspapers drawing attention to the dangers that 
might arise from the use of impure drugs, if imports were restricted, and, 
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expressing the hope that the newspaper would consider all aspects of the 
matter when formulating its policy. Here too, the complaint is based on the 
fact that such a circular was addressed to newspapers from leading adver¬ 
tisers. It happened so long ago that we could not investigate it further, but, 
we presume it would be argued in defence that it was addressed to the 
editors of the papers only as an argument for their consideration, and it was 
for the editors to come to their own conclusions after considering it. 

841. A recent instance reported to us was that of a business weekly that 
had taken a particular standpoint in a controversy regarding the soap industry 
in this country. The complaint was that a leading Indian manufacturer had 
withdrawn his advertisements. The matter came to our notice after we had 
concluded the hearing of evidence and we could not ask the manufacturer 
about the incident. Even if proved, this may be considered a border-line 
case of a straight conflict of policy, like the case of liquor advertisement in 
a paper which advocates publication, but for the fact that the manufacturer 
is reported to have discontinued also advertisements of other commodities. 

842. We have mentioned these instances in order to draw attention to 
the danger of such pressure being exercised on the views expressed by 
newspapers on particular topics and recommend that any attempts at the 
exercise of such pressure should be reported to the Press Council (which 
we are suggesting later in this report) who, if satisfied regarding the 
correctness of the allegations, should publish the results of the investigation 
and if necessary recommend the disaccreditation of the advertising agent 
found guilty. 

843. Editorial support to advertisers.—We found that, generally speak- 
the term editorial support was used not so much for support in the 

editorial opinion columns as for matter published in the news or feature 
columns of a newspaper or special supplements. (The insertion of a write¬ 
up about a proprietary brand of aspirin in the leader-columns of an obscure 
Urdu weekly was, we trust, an exception). Pressure from advertisers general¬ 
ly is applied to securing publication of laudatory material or suppression 
of unfavourable news. It is the practice of advertisers to issue to news¬ 
papers items of “news”, having the specific purpose of bringing before the 
eye of the reader the name of the advertiser or of his products. These 
range from short snippets or notes to fairly well-written articles of techni¬ 
cal interest in which the publicity which the advertiser seeks is brought 
about in some form or other. At the other extreme, we have seen the un¬ 
abashed puffs about forthcoming films which are supplied to the newspapers 
for being printed, presumably, as a guide to the reader in the selection of 
his entertainment. Theoretically, the discretion in the matter of publishing 
these items rests with the editor of the paper and it is open to him. 
theoretically again to discard the item if he does not consider it suitable. 
We consider it, however, objectionable in the extreme where such items are 
sent to the Advertising Manager direct and he, in turn, arranges for their 
publication. 

844. The advertisers have objected to any attempt to distinguish such 
puffs or news items by adding the word “advertisement” or its abbreviation 
Their argument, which has some justification, is that the matter is sent to 
the editor for publication, and, if he accepts it as being of interest to his 
readers, he should not disclaim responsibility by calling it an advertisement. 
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We have not come across any instances where refusal on the part of news¬ 
papers to print such matter has resulted in their losing any advertisement. 
The Advertising Agencies Association and the Indian Society of Advertisers 
have assured us that the discretion in the matter of publication is always 
left to the editor, and, that they would not have any complaint if, purely 
on its merits, a news item or a feature article sent by them, fails to secure 
space for publication. The fear has, however, been expressed that, even if 
an editor rejects such a contribution, he or the Advertising Manager would 
have a lurking fear that the advertiser in question would take note of such 
rejection and bear it in mind when planning his advertisements. Advertising 
agencies have said that such a feeling is not justified. It is, naturally, diffi¬ 
cult to prove or to disprove the existence of such a fear or the justification 
for it. In our view, it is essential that all advertisers and advertising agencies 
rigidly adhere to the convention that such material, if any, should be sent 
only to the editor and not to any other employee on the staff of the paper. 
This may not always ensure that the public is not confronted, in the news 
columns of the paper, with obvious puffs having more than a little bias. 
In fact, one editor of a leading newspaper admitted, in his evidence, that 
his paper carried, on Fridays, the “puffs” sent out by film producers and 
distributors, and that critical reviews of the films appeared only two days 
later in a seperate collection by themselves. It is possible that readers would 
gradually come to realise the significance (or the lack of it) in the Friday 
publication of producers’ blurbs and come to look upon them, purely as part 
of the advertisements appearing side by side in the same paper. In such 
a case, the only effect is as if the newspaper had reduced its rates for 
advertisement or published it twice over, once paid for and the other time 
without payment. While this may happen in the case of recurring features 
like film “puffs”, there is always the danger of stray items tending to mislead 
the reader. 

845. The publication of flattering or one-sided material at the instance 
of advertisers or in order to please them, is not confined solely to the cinema 
columns of the daily newspaper. In the sports and entertainment columns, 
descriptive notes intended mainly to present a glowing picture of forth¬ 
coming entertainments- or commercialised sports have come to our notice. 
While the general run of sports writing is of a fairly good standard, it seems 
to us a pity that a paper’s reputation for objectivity and integrity should 
be damaged by the publication of such puffs. In the case of entertainments, 
only a few papers have been able to secure the services of competent critics 
who can place before the public a balanced review, but, the habit of 
indiscriminately printing publicity material issued by the promoters should 
be discontinued. 

846. In the case of financial columns, criticism of the notes that appear 
regularly has been more serious. We are prepared to grant the practice, 
as long as it is widely known, of reviewing as a matter of routine, in the 
financial notes, the balance-sheets and annual reports of the companies 
which advertise regularly in the paper, or do so at least, on the occasion of 
their annual general meeting. We shall only say that the practice of 
reviewing the balance-sheets should be extended as a matter of principle 
even to the firms that do not advertise regularly or even occasionally, and, 
the business public should appreciate and accept the financial notes as an 
objective presentation of business events and trends just as the other news 
columns are of current events. Allegations have been made that, in certain 
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instances, newspapers which are associated with operators on the Stock 
Exchange have utilised the columns in order to favour their speculations. 
Apart from the fact that such practices tend to defeat their purpose once 
the readers learn that their faith has been misplaced, we would condemn 
them as unjournalistic and unethical. 


847. Newspaper supplements. —The worst instances of the printing of 
publicity material in the reading-matter columns of a newspaper occur in 
the case of “supplements” which are brought out from time to time by news¬ 
papers to celebrate anniversaries, occasions, or events, and, in some cases, 
with not even that justification. We have dealt, in the chapter on Advertise¬ 
ments, with the utility of these supplements from the point of view of the 
advertiser. We are, here, concerned mainly with the possible deception 
that may be caused by the printing of brief notes and “technical” articles 
of varying competence, sponsored, if not supplied in their entirety, by the 
advertisers. We had asked several witnesses connected with advertising 
whether they would have any objection, if the journalistic profession in¬ 
sisted that every such article should be accompanied by a clear indication 
of the business house from which it originates, and, in every case, they have 
objected to the suggestion. One or two, however, agreed that it was open 
to the editor to insist that no insidious advertising should be permitted in 
such articles and to eliminate them or reject the article, if necessary. It 
is true that both in the case of the regular space allotted, say weekly, for 
particular activities such as engineering or shipping and in the special 
supplements brought out for such industries, a considerable amount of use¬ 
ful material may be printed which is not otherwise available to the public. 
The utility of these special columns and of the supplements is, however, 
vitiated by the large amount of space devoted to puffs and, if there was no 
other choice, we would recommend to the newspapers to drop these features 
than to run them in an unsatisfactory manner. 

848. Suppression of news items.—Many instances have been reported of 
news items having been suppressed in order not to offend advertisers, or 
of advertisers having complained about the publication of particular items. 
In one which had been brought to our notice, big businessmen had been 
involved in a criminal case but, even when the news was reported by the 
news agencies, the papers did not publish the report. In another, a news¬ 
paper in the Uttar Pradesh had specifically asked for reports regarding the 
trial of local business magnates which was going on in Bombay, but, in 
spite of the specific request from the paper, the news agency failed to cover 
the court proceedings. In another instance, answering an interpellation in 
Parliament, it had been stated on behalf of the Government that 36 wagons 
of some material had been diverted improperly by a well-known industrial 
concern, but, the news agency which first reported the item, later “killed” 
it, promising a further report which never materialised. In another case, 
a mill-owner from Ahmedabad was stated to have been arrested in a 
prohibition case in Bombay. A report was carried in the services of two 
news agencies but was kept out of the Ahmedabad papers. Another inter¬ 
pellation in Parliament regarding grant of import licence for articles of 
stationery to a newspaper concern was published in a few papers and was 
kept out of all the other papers. Many such instances have been mentioned 
to us in several parts of the country. 
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849. In this connection, we would like to quote from the evidence of the 
Managing Editor of one of the prominent English dailies of this country. 
He said: — 

“When some friend or some businessman who advertises in the paper, 
let us say, meets with some misfortune or something else happens 
which does not suit him, I have had occasions when the question 
has arisen as to what we are going to do about it in our paper, 
whether we are going to publish it or not...there are occasions 
when the best of papers has got to take an accommodating attitude 
but a senior editor will, as far as possible, see to it that the news 
requirement is not made to suffer because of considerations of 
loyalty to a friend”. 

850. Our view is that, once the. editor feels that there is a conflict between 
his loyalty to his “friends” (including advertisers) and his duty to the public, 
there is a risk of his falling short of the high standards of his profession. It 
may be argued that, in certain cases, public interest was not harmed by the 
suppression of news, but, in others, there can be no doubt that the public had 
a right to know about the happenings. In the case of such “negative” offences 
such as omission of a news report, it is difficult to prescribe any universal 
remedy, but we are confident that, if some newspapers in the country would 
persist in publishing details of such disclosures of definitely anti-social 
offences, the others would very soon be forced to follow at the risk of losing 
the confidence of their readers. 

851. The threat of withdrawal of advertisements or the actual withdrawal, 
may also be used after the publication of an item which displeases the 
advertiser. A complaint was made to us about the case of an English weekly 
which had published a report of interpellations in Parliament regarding the 
Indianisation of the staff of foreign concerns operating in this country, which, 
it was stated, had lost a considerable volume of advertising in consequence of 
such publication. The evidence before us tends to show that some advertisers, 
including Indian firms, had discontinued advertising in that paper quite some 
time before the incident and that others, including some European firms, had 
continued to advertise even after the publication. While in this case it was 
not proved conclusively that the action complained of followed directly from 
the publication of news, we may quote another instance that has come to our 
notice where the advertiser intervened in a more positive fashion. A certain 
district newspaper published an item, circulated by a news agency, that a 
particular film producer had been sued by some creditors. When the item 
appeared in the paper, it happened that a film made by this producer was 
running in the local cinemas. The advertisements of the film, which had 
formerly been given to that particular paper, were discontinued. Two days 
later, the gentleman, who was in charge of the night shift of the paper on 
the day the item was published, was dismissed from service in the paper 
and, it is reported, advertisements were subsequently resumed. The paper 
was a small one and we have heard no complaint of threats or approaches 
made to any large papers that had published the item. The Federation of 
Working Journalists observes in this connection: 

“If newspapers join together and decline to be browbeaten by adver¬ 
tisers then the latter may be expected to deal with newspapers on 
a strictly business basis”. 

852. As a step towards strengthening their hands, we recommend that all 
such instances should be reported promptly to the Press Council and a suffi¬ 
cient body of public opinion built up against such practices. 
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853» Influence of advertising interests.—It has been stated that newspapers 
may, of their own accord, follow a certain policy about news and views, in 
order not to offend advertising interests. On this subject, the Indian Society 
of Advertisers have said that the statement is only “partially correct”. Many 
newspapers hesitate to publish certain kinds of news, and, when they do, 
avoid naming individual advertisers. This happens not only in respect of 
advertisers but covers also people of eminence and generally in the public 
eye. The AINEC have stated that, while any major adjustments of editorial 
policy to suit an advertiser’s interest is to be deprecated, no newspaper would 
wish to offend the advertiser “who deserves the consideration due to a 
customer”. They, however, express the view that instances of this kind must 
be negligibly few in Indian journalism. The remedy suggested by the Orissa 
Government is that the newspapers should themselves maintain a high 
standard of integrity and moral sense, and should regard the guardianship 
of liberty their main justification for existence. The Government of Madras 
have suggested that public opinion will have to assert itself to remedy such 
a situation. Here too, we consider that the exercise of supervision by the 
Press Council and prompt investigation of instances brought to their notice 
would assist the newspapers in setting right the position into which some of 
them have slipped, perhaps unconsciously. 

854. Another point for consideration was the possibility of news of labour 
unrest being played down or even shut out where such unrest occurs in con¬ 
cerns which are big advertisers. The AINEC, while admitting the possibility 
of such a suppression of news, consider it increasingly remote under present 
conditions. While it is true that reporters in the newspapers and in the news 
agencies have been displaying a greater sense of social awareness, justifying 
the confidence placed in them by the AINEC, there is still the danger that, in 
some instances, labour’s case does not get a fair presentation before the 
public. The growing use made of the legal machinery tends, however, to 
bring to the public view the details of industrial disputes and we may 
express the hope that the proceedings of such tribunals will manage to 
secure some of the space which at present seems to be reserved exclusively 
for crime reports from the police courts. 

855. Government as advertisers.—Like other advertisers, Governments 
can and do exert a great deal of pressure on newspapers which tends to 
affect fair presentation of news or free expression of views. In this respect, 
the position of Governments is quite different from that of other advertisers. 
The selection of media is made by the Governments themselves and no advice 
is sought or taken from Advertising Agencies or professional publicity 
experts, as is done by large commercial concerns. Further, governments do 
not look for, nor are they guided, by the plain issue of returns per rupee 
spent, as advertisers are. Moreover, the effect of an unwise or mistaken 
policy cannot be assessed by those responsible for the selection, as they can 
in the case of purely commercial advertisements. In respect of certain cate¬ 
gories of advertisement now being distributed to the Press, any returns by 
way of direct publicity among the readership would be purely imaginary. 

856. The manner in which Government advertisements are placed or with¬ 
held may influence newspapers and periodicals. There is an element of 
patronage that enters into the selection of the media and should be eliminated, 
if the pressure is to be removed from the Press. There is less evidence of 
such an element entering into the selection of media by the Central Govern¬ 
ment than in the case of State Governments. 
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857. It is not merely by the process of denying advertisements that pat- 
xonage has been exercised. We have come across instances in Hyderabad, 
and in many other States too, of newspapers with very small circulations 
which have been favoured with government advertisements. An extreme 
case would be the instance quoted from Rajasthan where a paper appeared 
with a whole page of government advertisements in one of its earliest 
issues. Patronage is also discernible in the matter of rates. In West Bengal, 
we came across the anomaly of a paper recently started and claiming 13,000 
circulation being entrusted with advertisements, even though it charged 
.government at a rate proportionately very much higher than that charged by 
papers of much longer standing and large circulation. 

858. In their evidence before the Commission, the representatives of the 
Central and State Governments have claimed the right to object to the tone 
of a paper, as well as to two broad aspects of policy: communism and com- 
munalism. In the matter of “tone”, witnesses have not always been consis¬ 
tent in their definition of the term and many instances quoted by them of 
what they considered “objectionable” have left us with the impression that 
they were, perhaps, over-sensitive in respect of certain aspects of their 
policies. The areas of sensitivity differ from State to State. While a prompt 
reaction to what is published in the Press may be considered a healthy sign 
in any Government, it would appear that there has not been on occasions 
sufficient realisation of that need for toleration essential for the development 
of a democratic society. In the matter of withholding advertisements from 
papers which have been avowedly Communist in their politics, or rankly 
communal in their outlook, it has, apparently, been the view of the State 
Governments that, tending as they do to encourage violence or disturb 
public order respectively, proper grounds exist for disqualifying such papers 
from receiving Government advertisements. While there could be no objec¬ 
tion to advertisements being withheld from papers advocating persistently 
a policy of violence or inciting animosity between different racial or other 
groups within the country, we are of the definite opinion that there ought 
to be no discrimination between papers merely on the ground of their 
belonging to a communist or communal party. 

859. We have gone into the question whether there has been any visible 
correlation between the issue of Government advertisements to any paper and 
a change in its tone or policy and would like to mention only two instances. 
The first is the assurance by a State Government, in the course of negotiations 
started by the newspaper concerned, to resume advertisements if its tone 
improved within a period of six months. The second is the performance of 
a certain paper in that State which, having been included in the preferential 
list for advertisements, did support government’s action in the controversy 
in a somewhat vehement manner. 

860. We agree that advertisements cannot be claimed by newspapers as a 
matter of right. We also agree that Government would be justified in with¬ 
holding advertisements from papers which habitually indulge in journalism 
which is obscene, scurrilous—which includes elements of coarseness, abusive- 
ness and vulgarity—gives incitement to violence or endangers the security of 
the State. Two of our members, Sri A. D. Mani and Sri M. Chalapathi Rau, 
feel that the newspapers should, on request, be informed of the reasons for' 
withholding advertisements. In any case, withdrawal of advertisements can¬ 
not be and should not be made a substitute for or alternative to legal action. 
We also hold that the liberty and freedom to place advertisements wherever 
he likes which a private advertiser enjoys cannot be conceded to government 
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which is a trustee of public funds and, therefore, bound to utilise them,, 
without discrimination, to the best advantage of the public. Bearing this in 
mind and subject to what has been said above, government should place 
advertisements having due regard to the following consideration; (1) circu¬ 
lation of the paper and the rates charged by that paper; and (2) readership' 
designed to be reached for the purpose of the particular advertisement. That 
is to say, they should distribute advertisements on the basis of the widest 
practicable circulation that can be achieved with the funds available amongst 
the categories of persons designed to be reached by the advertisements. It 
would be advantageous, in this connection, from every point of view that 
these advertisements should not be confined to a single paper but should be 
distributed to as many suitable papers as satisfy the above criteria either 
individually or collectively. In this process, claims of the language and 
district papers and of periodicals should always be kept in mind. 

861. Any other method of placing advertisements is likely to carry with it 
two defects. It would be an unfair use of public funds. It would also render 
the government open to the charge that the power of placing advertisements, 
is being exercised against papers whose editorial policy is against the 
government for the time being, or as a patronage to those papers which 
support it. Even if, in respect of government’s responsibility for the use of 
public funds, the legislature, which is its ultimate custodian, takes no objec¬ 
tion to such expenditure, the danger involved in the latter is so overwhelming 
that, from the point of view of maintaining independent journalism, we 
consider that advertisements should be issued by government only in confor¬ 
mity with the principles enunciated above. We look forward to the adoption 
of the same principles by private advertisers also. 

862. In the case of papers which form parts of groups, multiple units and 
chains, government should make separate arrangements in respect of each 
separate unit or language. Any other arrangement may lead to wasteful 
expenditure. For example, we have come across advertisements published 
by the Government of Uttar Pradesh in a Delhi paper, reproduced, at the 
cost of Government, in its Bombay edition, and carrying exhortations to 
“grow more vegetables” and to “rear livestock of good breed”. Whatever 
little justification there might have existed for the insertion of such advertise¬ 
ments in an English daily circulating predominantly in metropolitan Delhi 
and very little in Uttar Pradesh the repetition of the advertisement in the 
Bombay edition would not secure any return at all for the money spent. In 
the selection of media, government should assess the rates, not with reference 
to the total circulation of the paper, but with reference to the circulation 
in the area which they intend to reach. If particular newspapers 
are unable or unwilling to quote special rates for individual editions, 
we would only draw the attention of the governments concerned to the fact 
that there are other newspapers circulating in the particular areas which 
would provide a more positive return for the expenditure involved. 

863. The aim in placing advertisements should be to distribute them over 
as large a number of newspapers as the funds permit. We have discussed, 
elsewhere,' the disparities in tariffs between metropolitan and district papers 
in English and in Indian languages. While we would not like to suggest to 
newspapers what rates they should charge, we would recommend to Govern¬ 
ment the adoption of a telescopic rate of charges which should allow for the 
difference in the cost of production between small and large newspapers and 
take advantage of the progressive reduction in cost as the circulation of a 
newspaper rises. 
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864. Advertisements from public bolies.—What we have said earlier with 

respect to government advertisements would apply with equal force to 
advertisements issued by Railways, State Transport authorities and Public 
Corporations. As for Court and Legal Notices, we have come across some 
district papers which publish an issue only when they have accumulated 
enough notices to make it worth their while. Obviously, publication of a 
notice in such a paper would not serve the intended purpose of bringing the 
matter to the attention of the public, and, we would suggest a review of the 
instructions issued by various High Courts in this matter, particularly, with 
a view to including certain criteria of regularity of publication and minimum 
circulation. , 

865. Employment advertisements.—In the extremely unsatisfactory posi¬ 
tion of employment today, it is undoubtedly true that many people purchase 
newspapers for the sake of advertisements calling for applications for employ¬ 
ment, issued by the Public Service Commissions of the Centre and of the 
State Governments as well as by public corporations and local bodies. it 
would, of course, be ideal if these notices could be published only in the 
official gazette, leaving it to newspapers to reproduce them. We understand 
that in Travancore-Cochin the newspapers willingly publish, free of charge, 
such notices. We are afraid, however, that in the present condition of the 
newspaper industry it may be hard on the newspapers particularly those in 
the smaller State Capitals to deprive them of this source of revenue, and the 
present practice may be permitted to continue. But, as a rule, governments 
and public bodies should not issue, as advertisements, any material which 
is sure to be published even if issued as a Press Note. They should exercise 
care in the classification of material to decide what should go out as a Press 
Note and what as paid-for advertisements. Within the amount available, the 
distribution of government advertisements should be as equitable as possible 
and no discrimination of any kind should be exercised in this regard. Em¬ 
ployment advertisements should be given to the papers which circulate among 
the classes expected to be reached, i.e. the people from whom recruitment 
is sought. We consider that in many cases the rates for employment adver¬ 
tisements are excessive and should be reduced. 

866. Pressure on news age'ncies.—In the case of News Agencies, pressure 
from Government can be exercised through the subscriptions they pay for 
the news service provided by the agencies. We have found such wide differ¬ 
ences in the subscription paid by State Governments that there is danger of 
the agencies being suspectible to pressure from Governments where the subs¬ 
cription paid is far in excess of the average, or considerably more than what 
even a newspaper would pay for the right of resale to the public. An instance 
in point is the case of the agency known as the Hindusthan Samachar, to 
whom the Government of Bihar is paying Rs. 4,000 per annum for a service 
at Patna while newspapers in the same city pay from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000 
per year. The Hyderabad Government pays to the PTI Rs. 2,500 per month 
while the Government of Madras pay only Rs. 500 per month. A more objec¬ 
tionable feature that has come to our notice is the tendency to look upon 
these payments as “subsidies” to the news agencies. The Minister of a State 
Government, in a speech reported in newspapers, referred to these payments 
as “subsidies", and proceeded to discuss what the news agencies should do 
with these “subsidies”. 

867. Pressure of political parties.—On the question of pressure exercised 
on newspapers by political parties in this country, the AINEC has alleged 
that there had been quite a few instances in which newspapers had been 
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subjected to pressure in order to persuade them to toe the line of a political 
or communal party or organisation. It is difficult to explain certain changes 
in policy that are reported to have occurred in the case of some newspapers. 
For instance, we were told that in Poona, one paper which had formerly 
supported the formation of linguistic States and United Maharashtra has 
now become very critical of the demand, while, on the other hand, another 
paper, which had formerly seized almost every opportunity to criticise 
linguistic States had now become an enthusiastic champion of the cause. 
Since this subject in one form or another, has been on the active list of all 
major political parties it seems permissible to infer that the newspapers had 
changed their views not on the basis of facts, since no fresh facts had been 
published, but because of pressure from political groups. 

868. Though there have been allegations that in one or two cases editors 
of newspapers had been sent for to discuss the policy of their papers, we 
have received no confirmation of this. 

869. Pressure from foreign governments.—Political pressure is more 
serious when papers adopt policies to suit the views of foreign governments 
or when those governments exert political pressure. The General Manager 
of a prominent Bengali paper, which has since discontinued publication said 
that nearly 75 per cent, of his circulation was in East Pakistan, due to the 
fact that other papers had been banned. Asked whether the authorities there 
had no objection to the policy of his paper, he answered that it had always 
maintained an independent (sic) editorial policy “which might have suited 
the East Pakistan Government”. In elucidation of this point he said “suited 
in the sense that the other two papers were almost always abusing the 
Pakistan Government for all their acts of omission and commission”. It is 
strange that the policy adopted by a particular newspaper published in India 
was such as to secure for it in Pakistan a circulation three times of what it 
had in India. 

870. We learnt that one Bombay paper had acquiesced in an order of the 
Government of Goa that every issue should be carefully scrutinised by the 
local news agent on receipt within their territory and distributed to the public 
only after all passages likely to be objected to by that government had been 
carefully excised. We asked the newspaper for confirmation and were told 
that the responsibility for what appears in newspapers selling in Goa has to 
be borne by the vendor himself, and that, to be on the safe side, the vendor 
shows every copy of the newspaper containing the slightest reference to Goa 
to the District Administrator and obtains a clearance. This we consider to be 
precensorship of a highly objectionable type. The paper has not confirmed or 
denied whether passages were cut out of each copy before it was sold, but 
mentions the present practice of the Goa authorities of issuing their own ver¬ 
sion of each event simultaneously with the sale of the Bombay paper, the 
latter being held up till the Goa Government’s release is ready. We are 
surprised that this newspaper, which had been very vehement in another 
context in its demands for editorial freedom to criticise, was willing to 
acquiesce in an arrangement which denies even the right to publish factual 
items of news. 

871. Pressure from Foreign information Services.—There have been 
many references to the influence of Foreign Information Services operating 
in this country, on the Indian press. Two channels have been mentioned 
for the exercise of such influence. The first is the open practice of distri¬ 
buting a great deal of informative material to the newspapers and to 
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individual members of their staff, and may also take the form of the sale 
of “source material” and books at very low prices. The other is the in¬ 
direct method, and in this connection, accusations have been made ranging 
all the way from references to parties where alcohol is freely served, to 
contracts for printing, and invitations to trips abroad. 

872. In the matter of information supplied, the Commission have made 
a survey of the activities of the various Information Services. Details of 
the material they distribute are set out in detail in Appendix L. The case 
may be summed up briefly in the words of the Federation of Working 
Journalists: 


“(Such material is) supplied on request. They give mainly full texts 
of pronouncements of their countries or Heads of States, press 
comments from their countries and special articles explain¬ 
ing their countries’ view-points on selected topics. There is a 
tendency on the part of some of these Information Services to 
utilise Indian soil for carrying on mutual recrimination but 
the more objectionable—though occasional and exceptional—is 
the attempt of one or two of them to spread anti-Indian pro¬ 
paganda through such material especially among foreign Press 
correspondents stationed in this country”. 

We have gone through a great deal of such material and find that it is 
mainly intended to promote goodwill and does achieve, to some extent, the 
purpose in view. There has also been some attempt to influence public 
opinion in India with respect to foreign countries. In a few stray instances, 
the material issued by the Foreign Information Services have overstepped 
their functions by touching on controversial subjects. In such cases, it 
would obviously be the responsibility of the Government of India to take up 
the matter with them. We understand that this is being attended to and 
suitable action is taken by Government wherever necessary. 


873. There does not appear to be any general tendency to print what¬ 
ever material is received from Foreign Information Services nor has such 
material had any prejudicial effect on the presentation of news and views 
in the Indian Press. We may quote in this connection the experience of 
the United States Information Services which undertook a survey, over * 
period of five weeks towards the end of 1952, of the quantum and nature 
of material that had been published in the Indian Press from the material 
issued by them. The survey covered 878 newspapers and periodicals 
selected from all areas in India and included all shades of opinion, the 
Congress Party, the Socialist Party, the Hindu Mahasabha, the Muslim 
League, and so on. A total of 213 English, 80 Hindi, 50 Urdu, 72 Bengali 
55 Tamil, 30 Telugu, 20 Malayalam, 53 Kannada, 105 Gujarati, 150 Marathi! 
3 Oriya, and 3 Punjabi periodicals of varying frequencies, dailies, bi¬ 
weeklies, tri-weeklies, fortnightlies, monthlies and quarterlies were included 
in the survey and the material published therein from USIS sources was 
analysed according to subject. They found that news items about medical 
agricultural and scientific progress had attracted the editors’ attention and 
that even among those dealing with science, news stories about new in 
yentions wfere more acceptable than stories reporting only progress. Among 
the agricultural news, items about irrigation seem to have the most in 
terest. OijUhe medical side not only news of discoveries but items about 
new techniques were found of particular interest. It was the time of the 
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election in the United States and items about General Eisenhower which 
had been distributed, along with sketches about Governor Stevenson, well 
in advance of the elections, were utilised by a number of newspapers. 
Stories dealing directly with Indo-American relations came lower down 
in priority. The Point Four programme and private investment got rather 
limited attention; a story directly telling about American aid and invest¬ 
ment in India would be picked up but if it was general and not specific 

about India, it would not be used. Stories with good human interest and 

with Indo-American background were acceptable, but again whenever the 
topic was exclusively American rather than having specific Indian 

interest, it did not attract any attention from the editors. There 

was a definite preference for stories emanating from U.N. sources dealing 
with non-political aspects rather than political issues. Stories about Human 
Rights always caught the eye of the editor. It was noteworthy that on the 
whole the papers scrupulously avoided printing any story which seemed 
to condemn the other side. Even some statements in the U.N. about 
regimentation of information were not used because they said that infor¬ 
mation was regimented in Russia, and other stories of that type such as 
stories contradicting the propaganda about germ warfare did not get pub¬ 
lished* The person who conducted the survey was reported to have been 
surprised at the degree of unanimity shown in the rejection of certain 
categories of stories. 

874. We have quoted at length from the survey not merely because it 
was the only factual analysis which was made available to us but also 
because it more or less confirms the impression that we have ourselves 
formed from the perusal of a large number of newspapers and periodicals. 
We tried to analyse the contents of newspapers, on the basis of credit-lines, 
to determine the source of each item published and to assess the propor¬ 
tion of material reproduced from foreign Information Services. We could 
not, however, carry it out, partly because we did not have the advantage 
that the Information Services had, of knowing exactly what they had sent 
out to particular categories of newspapers, and also partly because the 
source of such material was not indicated by a credit-line. 

875. Acknowledgement of sources.—There is considerable difference in 
practice between newspapers in acknowledging the source of such material. 
Even the Information Services do not pursue a uniform policy in the matter 
and while some would welcome acknowledgment of the source, others are 
rather unwilling that the source should be disclosed. We have considered 
the suggestion that it should be made compulsory for all newspapers to 
indicate the source of such material when printing it, but have decided 
against it for the practical reason that where an editor wishes to circumvent 
the rule, he could quite easily do so by rewriting the material slightly, and 
the public would be more liable to be misled thereby. We would, how¬ 
ever, recommend to the editors that it would be only fair to the public 
to indicate the source of such material in the same way as material received 
from news agencies, correspondents or other sources is glearly marked with 
an indication of its source. 

876. It has been brought to our notice that the Information Services are 
interested not only in that fraction of their material that is reproduced in 
the Indian Press but also in the use of the bulk of it as a source of infor¬ 
mation for future reference. Newspapermen in England have confirmed 
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that they make such use of the material distributed by our own Informa¬ 
tion Services. One of our leading editors said that he got the material for 
& powerful denunciation of conditions in another country from the material 
distributed by its Information Service. 

877. If our Press is run by persons who are ready to utilise every source 
of information about topics of public interest but refuse to be misled by 
one-sided statements or special pleading, we see no reason to suggest any 
interference with the free flow of information. Obviously, it would not be 
possible to make any assessment of the extent of the influence exercised by 
-these services from the tons of ink and paper they expend. 

878. An indirect method by which it is feared that Information Ser¬ 
vices managed to plant their material in Indian newspapers is to get 
articles written by Indian writers to their own dictation and offered as a 
contribution to newspapers in the name of the putative author. We are of 
the view that any such attempts are undesirable and would generally fail 
of their purpose. 

879. With regard to the complaint of the Federation of Working Journa¬ 
lists that the Information Services of certain foregin countries carry on 
anti-Indian propaganda by circulating objectionable material to foreign 
correspondents of other countries stationed in India, we can only say that 
we did not come across such material and are confident that the Govern¬ 
ment, which has shown itself vigilant in protesting against objectionable 
attacks on other countries would be effective in putting a stop to anti- 
Indian propaganda being carried on under diplomatic privilege» 

880. Printing contracts.—It has been brought to our notice that the con¬ 
siderable sums spent on the printing of material in India for distribution by 
•the Information Services might serve as a large source of profit to the 
organizations thus benefited, and where these happen to be engaged in the 
publication of newspapers, it might act as a source of pressure on the 
editorial policy of the papers. We have examined the accounts of those 
newspaper concerns which had undertaken such printing work on behalf 
of the Information Services and found that in one or two cases the turnover 
*of such printing was a considerable proportion of the turnover of all job- 
work. It is no doubt true that some work, particularly the publication 
of periodicals printed on newsprint and turned out in very large numbers 
could be undertaken only by presses equipped for newspaper production and 
•further that newspaper presses can undertake only such jobs and not the 
general run of high quality job printing. These two causes would legiti¬ 
mately account for the high proportion of revenue from this source to 
Tevenue from all job sources. In spite of this, we would recommend to the 
newspapers that they should not undertake such jobs on behalf of foreign 
government organisations. We understand that the production of such 
news periodicals had been greatly curtailed in recent months but we would 
suggest to the Information Services also that if large scale production is 
•undertaken again, the work should be entrusted to presses in which no 
newspaper is printed. 

881. Entertainment at parties.—Several journalists have urged for our 
serious notice the fact that Embassies and Information Services throw 
lavish parties at which alcoholic drinks are freely served and which 
are attended by Indian journalists in large numbers, the implication being 
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that the integrity or objectivity of the journalists would be sapped in. 
consequence. On the other hand, the view has also been expressed that, 
the lack of such lavish hospitality on the part of the Indian Government,, 
both in India and abroad, has resulted in inadequate presentation of the 
Indian point of view. We shall confine ourselves to expressing the hope 
that journalists of any nationality, even if willing to accept hospitality when 
it is offered to them, would not let themselves be tempted thereby to be 
disloyal to the ideals of their profession. 

882. Invitations to visit foreign countries.—Much has been said, and a 
great deal written, about invitations extended by the United States Gov¬ 
ernment to journalists in this country to visit the United States. These 
invitations are extended under a law which authorises the U. S. Govern¬ 
ment “to provide for interchanges on a reciprocal basis between the United 
States and other countries, of students, trainees, teachers, guest instruc¬ 
tors, professors, and leaders in fields of specialised knowledge or skill, and 
shall, wherever possible, provide these interchanges by using the services 
of existing reputable agencies which are successfully engaged in such 
activity.” Journalists and others invited under this scheme have travelled 
to the United States and around the country there as guests of the United 
States Government. Criticism is based on the assumption that such hoa-v 
pitality, even if it is not directly a source of pecuniary advantage to the 
invitee, might still leave him under a sense of obligation, and his objectivity 
would be affecter’j Emphasis has also been laid on what we may describe 
as an unhappy choice in one or two instances. The governments of certain 
other countries also have similarly played hosts to Indian journalists. We 
are of the opinion that if in all these cases the invitations had been extended 
through the various organizations of newspapermen in this country, the 
practice would not have been open to so much objection. We were told 
that the difficulty in the way of such consultations was that there were 
many organisations in this country and they could not consult all of them, 
but we are not convinced that this is an insuperable objection. The alter¬ 
native that such invitations should be extended only through the Govern¬ 
ment of India does not appear very satisfactory for the reason that it might 
place patronage in the hands of Government and further there would be 
an undeniable implication of censorship by the Government of India. Still 
where use has not been made of the services of existing organisations we 
would prefer that Government should be consulted before invitations are 
issued. 

883. It follows that whenever the Government of India invites journa¬ 
list from other countries to visit India as their guests, the visit should be 
arranged through the organisations of newspapermen in those countries, 
or where this is not feasible, in consultation with the governments con¬ 
cerned. 

884. Bias in news presentation.—Another important faetor which affects 
the presentation of news and views in a fair manner in the newspapers is the 
existence of bias in one or more of the persons associated with its production. 
Such bias is generally political or economic but can also extend into other 
aspects. 

885. The most obvious instance of bias that has been stressed before 
us in evidence is that the bulk of the persons who own and publish news¬ 
papers are persons who believe strongly in the institution of private pro¬ 
perty and who in consequence,, encourage the expression of views and 
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news which favour the continuance of the present order, while dis¬ 
couraging contrary views and blacking out news from the other side. This, 
is an aspect which has been considered in other countries also. It V 
bound up with the fact that the production of a modern newspaper requires- 
such a large investment of capital that the enterprise can more easily be 
taken up by capitalists than by have-nots. No satisfactory solution has so 
far been found to get over this very real difficulty, and while it is reported, 
that in Holland two newspapers of very different views are being printed. 
and published from the same press and with the aid of the same technical 
facilities, the Royal Commission on the Press in the United Kingdom were 
not very hopeful about adopting the same idea. The proposal is attractive^ 
on the face of it. but the evidence before us has also been very sceptical, 
about its possibilities here. We note, however, .that in India quite a number 
of newspapers with a different point of view have come into existence and 
have established themselves, and we not feel that any special measures, 
are called for on this account. In the matter of political bias it has been 
said that before 1947, all that a newspaper required in order to serve tihe 
country was to oppose British domination but that after the advent of the 
new Constitution there has not been a re-orientation of approach from the 
critical to the constructive, nor has there been a sufficient variety of ap¬ 
proach to the political problems of the country, and that far too many 
newspapers have an approach almost identical with that of the Congress 
Party. It is probably true that in India, as in other countries, the number 
of newspapers or their combined circulation, if classified according to 
political views, would present a different picture from that shown by 
electoral returns. It is also true that a number of newspapers that came 
into existence at the time of the general elections, which probably were 
able to assist in the success of the candidates they sponsored, have however 
been unable to stabilize themselves and have now gone out of existence*. 
The system of parties with well-defined and comprehensive programmes is 
still to develop in this country and we are confident that with such develop¬ 
ment the alignments of the policies of newspapers would be such as to 
ensure that each side gets a fair hearing. 


886. Reader’s faith in the news. —Bias in the matter of views presented'- 
is, to a certain extent, inevitable, and even to be considered as natural 
since the newspaper is, to a large extent, the vehicle for the expression of 
opinion. But we consider it essential that bias should not be permitted to 
affect prejudicially the presentation of news. In our Readership Survey, 
we tried to ascertain the views of the sample households on the question 
of faith to be placed in the news as printed. The high proportion of res¬ 
pondents who have expressed such faith is not interpreted so much as a 
scientific assessment of accuracy (which, in any case, the respondents were 
in no position to make) but as an expression of the desire for reliability 
Similarly, when a substantial proportion of the respondents answered that 
they do not place full faith in the news that is printed, we do not take it 
as their finding that the news reporters, sub-editors, and editors are un¬ 
observant or ignorant, but infer that readers suspect the part that bias has 
played iq,. the presentation of the news. 

887. Sources of bias in news.—Such bias in presentation of news may- 
arise from numerous causes. There is first of all the nationality of the- 
reporter. We have referred to this in greater detail in discussing news 
agencies of foreign countries and the employment of Indian and foreign 
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nationals in such news agencies. Our view is that if such bias cannot be 
avoided, it should not in any case be anti-Indian. Another reason arises from 
the cultural background of the reporters or the editorial staff. It has been 
mentioned in the course of the evidence that reporters, including reporters 
employed in the news agencies, have a strong political background which 
unconsciously makes them emphasise and play up political happenings to 
the detriment of fair reporting of cultural and social events. It is not as if 
the right type of reporter is difficult to obtain. In their evidence before us, 
one association of writers emphasised that nowadays newspapers have been 
able to secure competent writers on social and cultural subjects and that 
such improvement as has taken place in the reporting of such events is attri¬ 
butable to the recruitment of the right type of persons. A cause that most 
directly influences reporting is, of course, the environment in which the 
correspondent or reporter works, which can and does tend to colour the 
presentation of news. Without being unkind to the witnesses who have 
appeared before us we might say that at least in some instances their presen¬ 
tation of facts to the Commission had been affected by the environment in 
-which they worked. 

888. While the political or economic bias of the owner and the editor might 
be taken to form part of the make up of the paper itself, we find that in a 
number of cases there is lack of consistency due to the divergence of bias 
between the people at the top and those engaged in the other activities of 
production. Such divergences might take the form merely of a piece of 
tendentious reporting which might slip in unnoticed in a newspaper otherwise 
objective in outlook. At the other extreme we have seen examples of papers, 
nominally of the Congress persuasion, presenting highly coloured reports of 
civil disturbances in Calcutta which could barely be distinguished from similar 
and equally coloured reports appearing in Communist papers. When asked 
about such happenings, the proprietors said in evidence that quite a number 
of junior journalists employed in their papers were Leftist and that the 
colouring and presentation may be attributed to their individual bias. The 
management of one newspaper agreed that some at least of the writings 
were objectionable and should have been obviated by greater vigilance on 
the part of the senior editorial staff. In other instances which included some 
bigger papers, the disavowal by the management of any responsibility for 
such biassed writing distressed us. We are convinced that the only effective 
remedy against biassed re-writing of news is adequate and competent 
editorial control. When discussing the responsibility of the editor and the 
right of management to interfere, we have said in another chapter that every 
contract of employment should secure to the editor the absolute freedom in 
the fair and objective presentation of news, however stringently the policy 
may be laid down in the matter of views and opinions. Such independence 
of the editor would be justified only if it is exercised continuously and effec¬ 
tively to secure fair presentation of news in a manner free from any bias- 

889. Bias in agency reports.—In the matter of news, most papers are 
dependent, to a considerable extent, on the news agencies. They can draw 
upon ?he services of their own correspondents only in the major cities, and 
for the bulk of national news they depend upon one or other of the major 
Indian news agencies. A responsible employee of a news agency said that 
there was considerable Communist influence among the reporting staff, mainly 
among those entertained recently in service. According to him, the main 
consequence was that activities of the Communist Party would get automati¬ 
cally covered in the news services. He said: "I don’t know whether they 
■get any undue publicity. If politically they are active, they deserve to be 
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publicised. It is not a question of charity. It all depends upon the men; 
if they are really doing something, they deserve to be taken notice of”. To 
this extent we are in agreement that if certain political parties are active, it 
is the duty of the news agency to report their activities, and further, no 
objection can be taken to the political views of junior employees as long as 
bias does not prejudicially affect the fairness of reporting. In the course 
of their evidence, almost every association of journalists has stressed the 
view that while it would be very improper for the editor to work for a paper 
if he holds views divergent from the policy of the paper, no objection need 
be taken in the case of junior staff particularly where they are not engaged 
on the writing of leading articles and the expression of views. Such an 
attitude would perhaps be under-estimating the possibilities of bias. We have 
expressed our view that bias ih the presentation of news is more reprehen¬ 
sible than bias in the expression of views. While, therefore, we are prepared 
to accept the contention that junior journalists should not be penalised for 
the political views that they hold, we also expect the editor to exercise adequate 
vigilance to ensure that news is not coloured. 

890. Bias in editing. —It was suggested to us that in addition to bias in 
reporting, a certain measure of “slanting” of the news may be brought about 
while it is bedng edited for publication. This slanting could be done either 
by the selection of material which is favourable to the policy of the paper 
and rejection of material which is adverse, or by the re-writing of news 
despatches in the office of the pager. With regard to selection of items, we 
have already mentioned how certain categories of news have been withheld 
from publication. Such selection extends even to the omission of certain 
portions from a despatch. In the course of evidence on “slanting”, the repre¬ 
sentative- of an American news agency said that under the rules governing 
the editing of despatches from correspondents, the editor in the agency’s 
head-office could not change facts, but they could incorporate "background 
material” into the story. In the case of a French news agency it was said 
that the editors could not add material to a despatch though they might 
suppress items which they consider of little interest. The representative of 
a British news agency said that while no interpolation was permitted, a 
certain amount of rearrangement of the despatch, is permitted and such 
rearrangement might give it a slant or a different interpretation. He said, 
“Suppose the same story goes.to a Socialist paper and also to a Conser¬ 

vative paper. The Socialist paper perhaps finds in the fourth para, some¬ 
thing which interests it most and then it bases the headline on the part. 
But this is an embarrassing thing, very often, for a correspondent who thinks 
very carefully about the phraseology and the order of importance of what 
he is going to say in the article, but when it reaches the newspaper, the 
whole interpretation of the article might get changed by a clever rearrange¬ 
ment of the paragraphs”. He admitted that this reflected on the correspon¬ 
dent, that it sometimes comes near to sensationalism and that he knew of 
newspapers which picked out such bits from the whole story and published 
them, making them look like a report coming from the news agency. 

891. In our examination of the reporting in Indian papers of particular 
subjects of a controversial nature, we did come across a few instances where 
some sentences had been interposed or unpalatable references omitted. We 
must say, however, that we were glad to find such instances were rare. Indian 
newspapers depend almost exclusively on the news agencies for the coverage 
of national and international news, and there is no evidence of bias in the 
reporting beyond whatever is brought in by the news agency itself. The 
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position is therefore not comparable with what exists in other countries where- 
the majority of the contents of the newspapers is based on the despatches of' 
their own correspondents who might share a common bias with the editorial 
staff. We have gone through certain random issues of papers published by 
a party which has violent differences in ideological matters with the rest of 
the papers in the country, and were glad to find that there was very little of 
rewriting carried out by the editorial staff. One editor of such a paper said 
that it was only in purely local matters that they drew upon the services of 
correspondents who were also partymen. We expect that because of the 
economic difficulties of the Press in this country, dependence on news 
agencies for the reporting of all major events would continue to exist for 
quite some time to come, and that the shortage of editorial staff on the news¬ 
papers themselves would limit the extent of slanting practised there. This 
makes it all the more necessary that the news agencies which serve the press- 
should be as free from bias as could be practically ensured. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


EDITORIAL CONTROL 

892. Decline in Editor’s Status. —There has been a general decline in the 
status and independence of the editor, and this decline is noticeable parti¬ 
cularly in the case of daily newspapers. In the past, it was quite usual for 
the majority of the readers to be both aware and conscious of the role played 
by the editor in the formulation of the views set out in a paper, and it was 
quite usual to refer to the paper not merely by its name but by the name of 
the editor. Such was the impress of the personality of the editor on the 
contents of the newspaper that it could be sensed not merely in the leading 
articles and opinion columns but even in the news columns. The position 
has changed today and we feel that bulk of the newspaper readers today may 
be even unaware of who is the editor of their newspaper and indifferent to 
the name that appears in small print on the last page. 

893. This decline is not entirely associated with the form of ownership. 
The gradual extinction of the individuality of the editor can be correlated, 
however, to the growth in the size of the newspaper and the volume and 
variety of its contents. The modern newspaper is such a complex production 
that it is not possible for anyone individual to be personally responsible for 
every item that goes into it and to. which he has given a special shape or form 
which would be distinctly his own. 

894. Editor’s sphere of influence.—While it may not be physically practi¬ 
cable to ask that any editor of a large newspaper should personally supervise 
all the pages of every edition, we are also not in favour of that scattering 
of responsibility that we have noticed in certain large papers whereby the 
editor has no control over more than four columns on the leader page. We 
consider it essential that if a newspaper is to fulfil its function in society, 4t 
should have a certain unity of purpose which could be ensured only by the 
concentrat.on of ultimate responsibility in one particular person and by the 
■development of a spirit of co-operative enterprise whereby all members of 
the editorial staff realise they are working towards a common goal under the 
leadership of the editor. We have referred, in another connection, to the 
need for consulting the editor in making any appointment to the editorial 
section and we have also stressed the need for, investing the editor with 
administrative control over his staff. These two by themselves cannot bring 
about the reform that we hope for, and it is essential that the editor should 
be able to inspire all members of his team with his journalistic ability as 
well as his absolute integrity. 

895. The newspaper of today calls not merely for co-operative effort of a 
very large number of individuals but also for the investment of substantial 
sums and the employment of expensive machinery, and this, in turn, invests 
the managerial side with a greater responsibility in respect of the economic 
aspect than ever existed before. This growing importance of the economics 
of production has also contributed to bring about the gradual eclipse of the 
editor by the manager. 
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896. Editors of chain papers.—It has been mentioned to us that this decline 
of the status of the editor has nowhere been greater than in the case of 
certain chain papers. While this statement may be factually correct, we are 
not convinced that the reduction in status flows inevitably from the fact that 
the owner controls more than one paper. It may be granted that since 
generally the chain paper is a large paper, the effect of the complexity and 
the heavy investment in contributing to the decline of the editor’s status, 
would be more pronounced. We have found that, in almost every instance 
we have come across, the editors of individual papers of a group or chain, 
have been allowed considerable latitude in respect of their individual policies, 
and only when the personal or group interests of the management are directly 
affected, they are all instructed to conform to a particular opinion. Such 
cases would come under the category of interference by the proprietor, and 
there is not much to differentiate the editor in a group from the editor of a 
single unit. The picturesque remark was also made that the editor’s position 
in such cases was comparable to that of an inmate of a harem. If the inten¬ 
tion of the witness was to suggest that the different editors vie with one 
another in order to seek favours of the proprietor, we would only say that 
such an attitude is to be condemned and would be the negation of the indepen¬ 
dence of the editor which we are trying so hard to establish. 

897. Managing editors.—One development which has arisen from the 
growing complexity of the daily newspaper and the large investment that 
it represents has been the institution of Managing Editors, i.e., executives 
who combine in themselves the overall responsibility both for the contents 
of the newspaper and the economics of its production. In our view an editor 
is one who is charged with and exercises the responsibility for editing and' 
supervising the contents of the paper and devotes his attention primarily to 
the discharge of such responsibility. The status of the editor is inseparable 
from a high standard of journalistic capacity as well as moral authority. We 
find that many Managing Editors do not conform to these standards, and that 
their attention is often devoted to the managerial side of the paper. There 
are some Managing Editors who, though they may not write editorials them¬ 
selves, do perform other editorial functions including, in particular, super¬ 
vision of the contents of the paper. There are, however, other Managing 
Editors who do not undertake even this responsibility. We are aware that 
in the case of small papers, where the offices of Manager and Editor are 
combined in the same person, it will not be possible to apply this criterion 
of sole and undivided attention to editorial responsibilities. We feel that to 
their case, because of the limited range of contents, the editorial supervision 
and effort called for would still leave sufficient time for the editor to hold 
charge also of the management of the paper. But in the case of larger 
newspapers, we would recommend the separation of the functions of the 
manager from those of the editor and the employment of separate individuals. 
The Indian Federation of Working Journalists have said that they would 
not mind the employment, as manager, of a person who is qualified to be an 
editor and who is, in consequence, fully aware of how the editor is expected 
to function free of interference from the managerial side. The objection to 
the employment, as Managing Editors, even of persons who are fully qualified- 
to be editors, is solely on grounds that this combination of functions is likely 
to lead to the subordination of editorial standards to the requirements of the 
management. Where, however, the Managing Editor is more a Manager than- 
an Editor, he is not merely liable to let managerial considerations override 
the editorial aspects, but obviously stands in the way of promotion of the 
editorial staff to the top executive post in their own line. 
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898. When we refer to the separation of executive responsibility between-, 
the editor and the manager, we should also emphasise the necessity for a 
team spirit to exist between these two sections. We have heard of several; 
instances where lack of understanding of one another’s requirements has. 
affected the paper adversely,. but it seems to us very important that the 
editor should have general supervisory control over the whole paper, so that 
there would be no instance where editorial requirements are subordinated 
to the convenience of the management. 

899. Undivided responsibility of the Editor. —We are convinced tnat unless- 
the contents of a newspaper are directed primarily by the person who is 
solely responsible for such contents and for little else, it would be impossible 
to bring about an improvement in the standard of newspapers. We, there¬ 
fore, feel that the independence of the editor, which has declined both in* 
respect of general editorial policy and of day to day policy, should be re¬ 
established. We have examined elsewhere the effects of pressure brought 
to bear upon a newspaper,'be it by the owner or his deputy or by external, 
factors, with a view to modifying its contents. Unless the editor is solely 
responsible for all that is printed and is also placed in a position to act 
independently, it would not be possible for him to resist such pressure which, 
generally act contrary to public interest. It is possible for such pressure 
to be exercised directly on the editor as, for instance, in the ease of political 
pressure. But, in the majority of cases, the root causes are economic, and, 
we are, therefore, of the opinion that the editor has to be made independent 
of the persons responsible for the economic administration of the paper, i.e., 
the proprietor or his agent or representative, the Managing Director or the 
General Manager. 

900. The Owner and the Editor.—We do not deny to the owner or pro¬ 
prietor his basic right to have his point of view expressed through the paper. 
This right has been admitted by almost all the journalists to whom we have 
addressed the question and, needless to say, has been emphasised by the 
proprietors also. What we are anxious to avoid is, however, the transforma¬ 
tion of the editor into the “literary agent of the proprietor”, as one political 
leader is reported to have phrased it. Presuming, as we do, that the person 
who is appointed as the editor has, in addition to the background knowledge - 
and experience required of every journalist, a certain amount of experience 
of work as a journalist and, in addition, integrity of thought and purpose 
in a high degree, we consider that when the proprietor chooses him for' 
appointment, he should also delegate to him a measure of individual autho¬ 
rity which would enable him not merely to carry out the policies of the pro¬ 
prietor in the most effective manner but also to resist any attempt to divert 
the policy of the paper in anti-social directions, however well calculated to 
serve the individual advantage of the proprietor. 

901. We consider it, therefore, natural that before they take up their 
duties, the editors should be enjoined to follow the general policy of the* 
paper. Where the paper has been in existence for a considerable number of 
years, the editor would be well aware not merely of the policy but also of 
the traditions of the paper which it would be his responsibility to maintain. 
With a view to stabilise and define the editor’s ultimate responsibility 
in the conduct of a newspaper, we recommend that the appointment of an 
editor should invariably be attended with the execution of a contract of" 
employment or letter of appointment laying down the general policy of the- 
paper in as precise terms as possible. The contract should also make provi¬ 
sion for the determination of editorial policy on such matters as have not: 
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been covered specifically by the contract and for the settlement of any 
differences arising therefrom. In any event, the Editor, in discharging his 
responsibility, shall be bound by the generally accepted code of journalistic 
ethics and practice. If a difference of opinion arises on a question of policy 
within the general statement of policy embodied in the contract of appoint¬ 
ment, and such difference is considered by either party to be so vital as to 
necessitate severance of employment, the liability for damages and the extent 
thereof, up to the limit specified in the contract, should be determined by 
some outside authority. We recommend that the Press Council, whose estab¬ 
lishment we are suggesting in another chapter, would be the proper authority 
to whom the matter should be referred for arbitration on this point. 

902. Change of policy.—Instances in which changes of policy had been 
suggested by the proprietors in order that they may benefit by a turn of 
events have been mentioned to us in several cases. In one such instance, 
one of the partners in the newspaper concern had the impression that the 
chances of one particular political party at the elections were very bright, 
and the policy of the paper, which theretofore had been supporting another 
party, was switched over and a prominent leader of the party in favour was 
brought on to the editorial staff. After the elections, where that party did 
not fare as well as the proprietor was reported to have hoped for, the policy 
was changed again and the political leader was dropped from the staff. In 
another case it was mentioned that in a paper in Bombay which had written 
critically about the defeat at the elections of a former Minister, the editor 
was asked by the proprietor to change his policy to one of support to Govern¬ 
ment, in the hope of getting advertisements from them. In another paper, 
also at Bombay, we were told that on one occasion, alternative editorials, 
one by the proprietor and one by the editor, were kept ready up to a late hour 
at night until the proprietor could decide whether he was going to attack or 
support a particular party in local politics. In the case of a paper in Calcutta 
we were told by a former editor that he had to relinquish his appointment 
because the paper which had formerly been supporting one political party 
had decided to support a different one. It was said by the management that 
this could not have been the reason for the resignation of the editor as the 
latter had participated in campaigns conducted by the party they were then 
supporting. We feel that we have said enough about the need for laying 
down the policy in as clear terms as possible at the time of appointment of 
the editor and to provide for machinery for assessing the quantum of com¬ 
pensation that would be payable to the editor if he finds himself unable to 
accept any subsequent changes in such policy. 

903. Differences of opinion.—It is not always on issues of political signi- 
ncance that differences arise between the editor and his employer. Many 
instances have been mentioned to us to illustrate the insecurity of the ser¬ 
vices of the editor which, though arising from other causes than political 
differences, still serve to take away from the editor’s independence. In one 
case of an editor of a Tamil paper, we found that severence of employment 
had followed upon a difference of opinion regarding payment of dearness 
allowance to the editorial staff. In another case, the allegation was that 
there had been a difference between the proprietor and the editor on the 
question of support to the advertising policy of a particular State Govern¬ 
ment. The Editor told us that after he had published an editorial criticising 
the State Government he was told that the policy was to support that Gov¬ 
ernment, and that a few days later he received a letter from the proprietor 
saying, “It seems we differ with each other. So I put this question to you: 
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what should we do” He said he “caught the meaning of the letter” and 
wrote back “I understand your meaning. We differ. So I am not going to 
your office,” and left the services of the paper. The proprietor, in his evid¬ 
ence, denied that the Editor left on grounds of difference about advertising 
policy but on grounds of difference regarding simplification of the language 
used in the paper, a matter on which there had been a prior understanding 
before the editor was engaged. The Managing Director of the chain, how* 
ever, told the Commission that he had spoken to the editor and told him 
that the policy was to support the State Government. The final result was 
however that the editor relinquished his post. 

904. Security of employment.—We have been told of a number of cases 

where the editor had to relinquish his appointment owing to differences 
between the management and himself on questions of policy. One editor, 
who has served in that capacity on a number of papers and is one of the 
veteran journalists of this country, stated how, when differences arose 
between him and the proprietors on details of policy, he was sent away 
without any reasons being assigned. His contract of appointment stated 
that services could be terminated by three months’ notice on either side, and 
while the management completely met the terms of the agreement in respect 
of notice and leave due, he was sent away without any reason being assigned 
therefor and without payment of any special compensation. Another editor 
of considerable experience, who had also suffered the experience of having 
to relinquish his appointment on grounds of differences on details, said, ‘1 
am losing a specialised job. Secondly, I am not guilty of any act of dis¬ 
loyalty or moral turpitude.” We recommend that the period of 

notice in the case of editors should not be less than three months during the 
first three years of service and not less than six months thereafter. 
In addition, the editor should be entitled to compensation for involuntary 
.unemployment, the measure of such compensation, if any, being determined 
by an independent authority. 

905. Presentation of News.—What we have discussed so far is with regard 
to the expression of views in a paper, where the proprietor can lay down 
the general policy provided this is done in advance before the editor takes 
on his duties. In the matter of presentation of news, there can, however, 
be no question of favouring a particular policy or trimming the news to suit 
that policy. It should be the responsibility of the editor, as a professional 
man, to decide finally what items of news should go in a paper, and the 
owner should not be in a position to order a blacking-out of any item of 
news unless, of course, its publication would offend against the law. Journa¬ 
lists who appeared before us had rightly claimed the privilege of the editor 
in this matter, and we were glad to find among them even some editors 
who were being criticised as being too subservient to the proprietors. 

906. Editor’s other activities.—We feel that the editor should devote his 
time exclusively to his paper though he should not be precluded from taking 
part in public activities not inconsistent with the avowed policy of his paper. 
We were told of an instance in Bombay where an editor’s service had been 
terminated, because he took part in a public meeting held under auspices 
not approved by the proprietor. We were unable to investigate this further. 
But, in another instance, this time at Calcutta, we were told that the ser¬ 
vices of an editor had been dispensed with because of his participation in 
public activities. From what we could ascertain, the reasons quoted by the 
management were that the editor was not able to attend regularly to his 
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duties in the newspaper. We heard also of another instance where the name 
of an editor had been remeved from a newspaper and another substituted. 
But it transpired that the editor had been unable to devote the necessary 
time to the paper and that his removal from the paper on these grounds 
had already been agreed upon some months earlier. On the general issue, we 
feel that, where the public activity absorbs a major part of the time of the 
editor and he is not able to devote enough time to his editorial duties, it 
would be desirable that he should hand over his editorial functions to some 
one else. If he continue to hold supervisory charge, however nominally, over 
the policy of a paper, there should be no objection to his name appearing on 
the paper, but along with the name of the de facto editor. 

907. We have made these recommendations as we believe that the future 
of the Press depends on the independence of the editor. In an era in which 
the Press is becoming increasingly commercialised it is necessary that the 
editor should be independent of the control of a proprietor in the day to day 
conduct of a newspaper. The independence of tlhe editor by itself would not 
ensure a high level of performance by the newspaper. The integrity of the 
editor and his scrupulous adherence to the code of ethics of the profession 
are equally important factors. An independent editor, who does not adhere 
to his code of ethics, may damage the prestige of his newspaper as much as 
an editor who is merely an agent of the proprietor. If editors are to main¬ 
tain their position of independence, it is their duty to ensure that, in the 
conduct of their newspapers, they are not influenced by prejudices or per¬ 
sonal interests. We confidently expect that newspaper editors would, in the 
new role which we have suggested for them, set an inspiring example of 
disinterested public service. 



CHAPTER XIX 


STANDARDS AND PERFORMANCE 

908. The Press is a responsible part of a democratic society. It should 
provide the public with an intelligent narration of the day’s events, set in 
a context which gives them meaning. It must also clarify the values of 
society and present a clear picture of its goal. 

909. In their memorandum to us, the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Con¬ 
ference have said that journalism should strive to inform the people of cur¬ 
rent events and trends of opinion, to create and sustain an ever widening 
range of interest, and to encourage discussion of current problems with due 
regard to all points of view, all of which involve accurate and impartial pre¬ 
sentation of news and views and dispassionate evaluation of conflicting ideals. 
The Indian Federation of Working Journalists have emphasized the need for 
constant and conscious striving to distinguish between fact and comment, 
to present objectively and fully “all the news that is 'fit to print”, to give 
impartially news of interest to all sections of the community, to maintain 
high standards of public taste and national culture, to support and promote 
public causes and to foster a due sense of the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

910. The goal in view.—In both these enunciations of principle, there 
has been sufficient stress on the need for maintenance of professional stan¬ 
dards with regard to accuracy, comprehensiveness and objectivity, but there 
has not been quite enough emphasis on the objective towards which journa¬ 
lism should strive. In our view, it is only a clear perception of the objective 
which can give a meaning and significance to the vocation of journalism. 

911. The ultimate goal of Indian society has been very clearly defined 
in the directive principles embodied in the Constitution. This is to secure 
and protect a social order in which justice, social, economic and political, 
shall inform all the institutions of national life. Only the ever-present 
consciousness of such a definite purpose can give the journalist a criterion to 
judge what he writes. Without the background of some social philosophy, 
it would not be possible for him to correlate and interpret the multitudinous 
variety of events that take place every hour. 

912. Freedom of expression.—Democratic society lives and grows by 
accepting ideas, by experimenting with them, and where necessary, rejecting 
them. It is necessary, therefore, that as many as possible of these ideas 
which its members hold are freely put before the public. We would, how¬ 
ever, emphasise that the right of free expression is derived from the respon¬ 
sibility for the common good. Acceptance of that responsibility is the only 
basis for this right which has been accepted as fundamental. Freedom of 
the Press does not mean freedom from responsibility for its exercise. Demo¬ 
cratic freedom in India, and the freedom of the Press, can have meaning only 
if this background is properly understood. In any modern democratic 
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society, freedom of the Press from political restrictions is as vital as before, 
and it is generally taken for granted. But there are other pressures, which 
we have discussed elsewhere, which have become more restrictive and inhibi- 
tive than political pressure, and which have also to be fought with vigilance 
and courage. We would emphasise further that the right of free expression 
is essentially as an appeal to reason, and its accent should, therefore, be 
tolerant and friendly. One cannot in the name of free speech give vent to 
malice or prejudice. 

913. The need today.—The need for truthful, objective and comprehensive 
presentation of news from all corners of the world was never more urgent. 
Hundreds of millions of our people have been enfranchised. A large number 
of them may yet be illiterate, but they have also shown considerable shrewd¬ 
ness and understanding of political events. The man behind the plough is 
eager to understand the world community of which he has become a part. 
He wants to know all that is happening around him, and he reads the news¬ 
paper eagerly or listens to it being read out. The future of the country 
depends on him, and it is his choice that is going to decide questions of peace 
or war. He wants facts, but also expects his newspaper to give him the 
truth about the facts. 

914. Accuracy and Fairness.—In order to ascertain how far the daily 
press in this country has been accurate in the presentation of news and fair 
in the expression of views, we had an examination carried out of the manner 
in which a number of newspapers had reported certain items and com¬ 
mented thereupon. The journalists engaged in the examination were asked 
to note and report: 

(a) divergences in published matter from essential facts of the event 
reported; 

(bi prominence given to some facts at the cost of others particularly 
if it was likely to lead to a distorted impression of the event in 
the mind of the reader; 

(c) importance given to the event by the newspaper concerned in 

the context of the general news of the day. 

They were directed to estimate (a), (b) and (c) above by comparing 

the items as published, against a standard version of the itgm supplied 

to them. Similarly fairness of comment was to be judged by the follow¬ 
ing criteria: — 

(a) comment which suppresses or distorts the basic and indisput¬ 

able facts underlying a controversy should be considered 
unfair; 

(b) comment is fair if it seeks to propagate a point of view by 

marshalling facts or argument deduced from facts or by 
logical processes of inference or by deductions from any 
political, economic or other theory or set of ideas; it is 
unfair if it contains personal attacks on individuals or 
groups of individuals unsupported by facts or based on hap¬ 
penings in the past which have no relevancy to the incident 
commented upon, and obviously exceeding the rather wide 
limits of criticism which persons or groups of persons who 
wield public authority or responsibility, or seek it, should 
normally be prepared for; 
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(c) comment couched in vulgar or abusive language is unfair; 

critical or strong language need not be regarded as abusive; 

(d) comment which disparages a group of people because of their 

religion, region or language is unfair. 

915. Selection of newspapers for examinations—Since it was obviously 
not possible to check all the 330 daily newspapers in this country in 
respect of accuracy of reporting or fairness of comment, a short list was 
prepared, and in this were included:— 

(1) all newspapers with a circulation of over 15,000 copies; 

(2) not less than half the number and representing three-fourths 

of the total circulation of daily newspapers, taking all 

languages together; 

(3) three-fourths of the total circulation in each language; 

(4) a representative selection from all regions of the country. 

The short list was prepared in consultation with the Central Statistical 
Organisation after discussion of the above mentioned criteria with refer¬ 
ence to all newspapers in this country. After the newspapers had been 
classified into various categories, the method of rendom sampling was 
employed in all cases where the entire category was not to be scrutinised. 
The list, as finalised, included over 200 newspapers which represented 
over 60 per cent, of the total number of current dailies and over 80 per 
cent, of their circulation. Similarly, in the list of items to be scrutinised, 
a certain number was selected on the basis of their interest to all readers 
in the country, while others were chosen as being of interest to particular 
regions. In each case the item selected was one which had been the 
subject of considerable differences of opinion among the public. The 
reason for selecting such subjects of controversy was, of course, to ensure 
that any inaccuracies or unfairness caused by partisanship would be 
shown up prominently. 

916. An analysis in respect of five topics of all-India interest, and 
18 topics of regional interest covering the manner in which they were 
reported or commented upon in the Press cannot be taken as a complete 
index of the performance of the Press in India. Apart from the element 
of uncertainty introduced by the method of sampling (of items as well as 
of newspapers to be studied) the value of the analysis is slightly reduced 
by the gaps because certain issues of a number of newspapers were not 
available for scrutiny. It gives us a general indication of the accuracy 
and fairness with which the selected items had been presented to the 
public but it may not be permissible to deduce therefrom that presenta¬ 
tion of every other item has also been characterised by the same fairness 
and accuracy, or lack of it. 

917. Report on the Findings.—A detailed report of the examination 
thus carried out and the results in the case of each language is to be 
found in Appendix LI. The general conclusions are summarised below. 
The analysis shows that inaccuracies, mistakes and slips are more 
numerous in the Indian language newspapers, than in those published in 
English. Instances are not many of the essential facts being deliberately 
omitted or suppressed to suit the editorial policy 6f the newspaper. In 
most cases, the mistakes are unintentional and can be attributed to 
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many causes: the newsprint situation, inadequate and not highly skilled 
staff, hurried handling and translation of news reports, and economic and 
general conditions of working journalists obtaining in different language 
sectors of the newspaper industry. These factors have to be considered 
at some length. 

918. Limitations on news coverage.—The extent of coverage of news 
and features in all newspapers during the post-war period has been 
considerably influenced by the acute shortage and high price of news¬ 
print which reduced the newspapers to a fraction of their pre-war size. 
Whereas before the Second World, War, the first rank newspapers in 
India ran from 16 to 24 pages per day on six days of the week and 24 to 
48 pages on Sundays, their size began to thin down after 1940 and was 
reduced to six pages from 1941 when the newsprint supply dropped to 
its lowest limit, and Government had promulgated the Newsprint Control 
Order restricting the maximum number of pages per week. In order to 
print the maximum of news in the minimum of space, English news¬ 
papers took recourse to using smaller types which were set solid. The 
effect of the newsprint famine on smaller newspapers was worse; in 
most cases such newspapers were able to print only two to four pages a 
day. During this critical period, it became necessary for newspapers to 
limit their coverage of news to such events as were considered absolutely 
essential from the readers’ point of view and write them up in the most 
compact and space-saving style. Descriptive phraseology and explana¬ 
tory details were ruled out; news stories were boiled down to bare facts. 
It became requisite for a newspaper at that period to avoid all verbiage 
or introductory maiter and come straight to the point. Although the news¬ 
print situation has improved in recent years. Indian newspapers have not 
yet returned to their pre-war size. 

919. Newspapers cannot, therefore do justice to the news services 
they receive and many of them condense even such items as they print. 
On account of their smaller size and limitations of space, newspapers may 
have to ‘kill’ a large proportion of news items which they would other¬ 
wise have printed. One consequence of this factor is that it would 
accentuate the preference likely to be given to such items, among those 
of secondary Importance, as would support the particular policy of the 
newspaper. 

920. In the case of language newspapers, there is the additional diffi¬ 
culty of translation from English into another language. All the incoming 
news services and background material, except perhaps stories filed by 
their own correspondents and reporters, are received in English. The 
editorial staff race against time in all newspapers, but in the Indian 
language papers they also face the additional task of translation. This 
handicap is further accentuated by the difference in the quality of the 
staff employed by an English and a language newspaper, as also the 
differences obtaining in the working conditions in the two offices. 

921. It may be argued that since in almost all newspapers, the items we 
examined had been printed from agency reports, the extent to which 
bias could have been introduced would be limited to editorial bias. This 
is quite true but as we have said elsewhere, newspapers in India depend 
a great deal on agency reports. Further, we are here concerned with the 
performance of the press itself, and the effect of any bias on the part of 
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a paper would be most clearly brought out when we see what each of 
them made out of a report common to all. 

922. Presentation of news. —In the very large number of newspapers 
studied and the variety of topics in respect of which the study was 
carried out. there have been very few instances where a report has been 
twisted and only some cases where the comment has been, to some 
extent, unfair in the light of our definition above. Even in a few 
instances where there had been omissions of significant facts in the 
published reports, there are reasons for extending to the editors the bene¬ 
fit of doubt. For instance, in some cases, reports of certain allegations 
about atrocities said to have been committed, had been left out of the 
papers along with report of their refutation in subsequent discussion. 
Allegations made against industrial concerns had in some cases been 
omitted, along with later replies to these allegations. 

923. Presentation of views. —In their comments also on the particular 
items selected, the newspapers have been quite fair. We were surprised 
at the number of instances where a newspaper had failed to comment on 
one or the other of the subjects that we had selected, but we do not feel 
that we should attribute this to any desire on their part to “sit on the 
fence” till they knew- which way the wind was blowing. On the whole 
we might say that were satisfied generally with the position disclosed 
by the study. 

924. Chain Papers.—Though in the matter of accurate presentation of 
news and fair comment thereon, the chain papers have behaved as well 
as the best individual units and though they have been free from defama¬ 
tory or obscene writings and in most cases, of writings liable to create 
tension between one section of the population and another, both have, in 
our opinion, failed in two important matters to set an example to the 
smaller papers. The first is in the matter of headlines. It is true that 
the use of apt headlines is most frequently found in the chain papers, 
perhaps because they are able to command the services of very capable 
journalists. At the same time, instances of misleading headlines have 
been frequent in the case of some of these papers and we are afraid that 
this is also one of those characteristics which the smaller papers are trying 
to copy in order to compete with their bigger rivals. More serious is the 
absence of a pervading sense of social purpose which we have mentioned 
at the beginning of this chapter as one of the essentials of good journa¬ 
lism. It would seem as if, in their anxiety to please as large a section as 
possible of the population, these papers prefer to run behind the crowd 
instead of giving it a lead. Moreover, it is difficult to judge from a 
perusal of leading articles for six months or more, to define what exactly 
is the policy of the paper. This lack of a well-defined policy detracts 
from the value of the paper. 

925. What the Public Wants.—In this connection, we must mention the 
opinion that has been expressed by quite a number of journalists as well 
as by others that in order to succeed, a paper must be extremely critical 
of what the Government does. This, they say, is a legacy of the past 
when every good nationalist paper would criticise the Government all 
the time. The readers, they complain, have got so used to “blood and 
thunder” editorials that a sober appraisal is looked upon by the public 

with disfavour, and praise of Government activities is suspect. Judging 
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from the behaviour of many papers, we are driven to the conclusion that 
whether the public want it or not, the newspapers themselves have come 
to believe that blind criticism of those in authority will sell their paper 
much better than a rational policy or critical judgment. The result of 
this widespread conviction is that even papers which are generally 
in support of the party in power feel called upon, when they criticise 
its actions, to use more violent expressions than the situation calls for. 
We would say that if the newspapers have brought up the public to 
expect such an attitude on their part, it is now their responsibility, after 
India has become independent, to re-orient the public and educate them 
to look for balanced criticism and to value it. 

926. Responsibility in news reporting. —We consider it the primary 
duty of newspapers to publish reports of events as they occur, having 
regard to the limitations of space and time. The limited space available 
makes a certain degree of selection inevitable. We consider it essential 
that in making such a selection the journalist should be alive not only 
to the news value of an item but also to its significance. The limitations 
of time make it difficult to check the accuracy of a report even where 
some doubt exists. Journalists are in constant fear that if they hold back 
an item they would find themselves beaten by a rival who did not bother 
to verify it. Moreover when a journalist says that a certain event is 
news, he does not mean that it is important in itself. It might be, or it 
might not. What the journalist means is that something that has 
happened which will attract the interest of his readers. The criteria are 
therefore recency in time, proximity, novelty, human interest and also an 
element of conflict. Many journalists, both reporters and editorial staff, 
are guided by these criteria and hence the pages of newspapers emphasise 
what is exceptional rather than what is representative. Sensational news 
attracts more attention than significant news. As a result, many activities 
of the utmost social consequence lie hidden from the public eye. We 
consider it essential that the citizen should be supplied with the informa¬ 
tion and discussion which he needs for the discharge of his responsibili¬ 
ties to society. This is especially required in modern India, where 
economic and social problems are so dominant in public affairs and he 
is called upon to take a decision on questions of economic and social 
policy affecting his future. Similarly, background material and explana¬ 
tory comment is required in respect of news relating to international 
affairs. 

927. Responsibility in Comment. —In the matter of comment also 
papers sometimes behave as if convinced that people seldom want to read 
or hear what does not please them, and that they seldom want others to 
read or hear what disagrees with their own convictions or what presents 
an unfavourable picture of groups to which they belong. We consider 
it essential that the newspaper should publish facts and comment even 
though unpopular. It is true that such prejudices on the part of the 
public against something which displeases them or wounds their venity 
have had a lasting effect on the progress of certain newspapers which 
dared to oppose public trends. But editors in the past have had the 
courage to express their views, however unpopular. The paper, “New 
India”, published by Dr. Annie Besant lost the bulk of its circulation 
immediately sifter the publication of a very unpopular editorial upholding 
the right of Government to put down with force any violence on the part 



of the public (Opinion in this matter has veered round considerably). 
That paper died, but it is still remembered with great regard by those 
who knew it, while many other papers, which prospered by pandering to 
public sentiment or prejudice but have gone out of existence in spite of 
such policies, have been forgotten. We have been told by leading 
jour nalis ts in Bengal that they would not dare to write an editorial which 
criticised public sentiment or advocated an unpopular course of action. 
Such a development is not new; we were told of a paper of very great 
reputation which, three decades ago, was compelled to" yield to popular 
opinion and changed its policy. From what we have seen and heard, 
some editors today do not so much consider whether they are in the 
right or in the wrong but whether they are with the crowd. Crowds 
have been right but they have also been wrong. We are convinced that 
there is no significance in the Press being free if it is not at the same 
time independent. A newspaper should, as far as possible, reflect the 
opinions of as large a sector of the community as it can, but it should 
also seek to educate and influence the public. The extent to which it 
succeeds in such efforts would depend upon the local circumstances, the 
paper’s own policy and the personal capacity of its editorial staff, but it 
is essential all the same that they should be striving every day to lead 
as well as to mould public opinion. 

928. Limitations of our Study.—Our examination of accuracy and 
fairness had only a limited scope and a restricted objective. It showed 
that, by and large, the Press of this country is generally fair and accurate. 
But a survey of this nature cannot indicate whether the Press is doing 
anything to provide that intelligent picture of current events that we 
consider very essential. It would not be possible for a Commission of 
this nature to conduct a continuing survey of the Press or review and 
appraise the extent to which it is peforming its duties. We recommend 
that the continual review of the content of Indian newspapers and the 
publication of an annual report on the manner in which they have dis¬ 
charged their responsibilities should be one of the duties of the Press 
Institute which we are recommending to be set up. 


929. Yellow Journalism.—We have so far considered what the Press 
should do and the extent to which it is doing it. There is also the other 
aspect what the Press should not do. There is no doubt that some of the 

journals in this country are of the type commonly termed “yellow 

journalism”. It is not easy to define what yellow journalism is. We 

would classify under this category any malicious and wilful publication 
of reports which are known to be false or are not believed to be true, 
as well as the building up of a body of falsehood around a core of fact. 
It would include also the lurid exposure, unrelated to public interest, of 
the personal lives of individuals or even unwarranted intrusion into 

their private lives. Such publications are made, with or without inten¬ 
tion to levy blackmail directly or indirectly, and sometimes only to cause 
pain or humiliation. We would also include therein indulgence in the 
obscene or in language suggestive of the obscene with deliberate intent 
to debase public taste. There is also the use of abusive language and 
writings offending against public decency. Yellow journalism of one 
type or another is increasing in this country. It is not confined to any 
particular area or language but is perhaps more discernible in some 
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than in others. It was a matter of grave concern to us to find that while 
instances of such yellow journalism are to be found everywhere, the 
majority of the journalists, who appeared before us, had little to say 
about it except, of course, to condemn it in general terms. Such condem¬ 
nation too was restricted to a paragraph or two in the memoranda and 
had not appeared in any of their writings in the Press. None of the 
professional organisations gave us much material on the nature of 
yellow journalism jn this country or the measures, if any, that they had 
adopted to check it. We were, therefore, compelled to address the Central 
and State Governments to call for cuttings of what they considered to be 
objectionable writing or yellow journalism falling within any of the 
categories mentioned above. The instances that we examined were 
brought to our notice by the local governments and it is our duty to add 
that even these instances were neither comprehensive nor exhaustive. 
Numerous as these instances are, they are mostly culled from a few news¬ 
papers which by no means represent the general tendency of the majority 
of the Press. 


930. In order to promote the sales of newspapers and periodicals, 
publishers and editors adopt many practices, some which we consider 
undesirable even if they do not fall within the definition of ‘yellow’ 
journalism. We have discussed in the chapter on economics those 
methods which are really extraneous to journalism, such as the offer of 
bonuses or the publication of coupons for entry to competitions, and have 
also suggested measures to deal with them. We are here mainly concern¬ 
ed with the contents of the newspaper and the extent to which they are 
modified in order to attract sales. 

931. Sensationalism.—The commonest among such measures is the use 
of sensational headlines. In our survey of newspaper readership we 
found that a very large proportion of readers appreciate the convenience 
that headlines afforded, of indicating at a glance, the main events of the 
day and assisting the readers to pick out the items in which they are 
interested. Quite a number of readers have however complained about 
the fact that in some cases the headlines did not have any relevance to the 
reports that followed, and served only to mislead. We cannot sufficiently con¬ 
demn this practice of sensationalism in headlings. The worst instances that we 
came across were at Calcutta where, during the disturbances in connec¬ 
tion with the enhancement of tram fares, papers vied with one another 
in seeking to catch the eye of the reader. One English paper had come 
out with misleading headlines that had no basis in fact, and all the 
newspapers in Bengali had headlines in bad taste, set in bold poster type 
and painting the situation in the most fantastic terms. It was obvious 
that this indulgence in scare headlines was made only for boosting the 
sales and no paper wished to be out-done in the matter by another. 
Where the headlines infringe the law, the remedy is quite simple; the 
paper ought to be prosecuted. However, in a number of cases the 
impression given was no doubt false but it would have been difficult te 
secure conviction in a court of law when the details that followed, how¬ 
ever, luridly set out, did not offend against legal enactments. The remedy 
in such cases would be for the journalists themselves to exercise some 
sort of control on their erring colleagues, and the Press Council which 
we are recommending should enable them to bring about a reform. 
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932. Sensationalism is not confined only to headlines and we have 
come across instances where news items strongly suspected to be false, 
if not known to be false, have been published only in order to increase 
circulation. We were told of an instance of an English paper which 
published an alarming report about the happenings in East Pakistan 
although it had been informed authoritatively that the item was false. 
Asked why such an item was published in spite of the warning that it 
was false, the publisher told us that its editorial staff considered it “so 
sensational that it would be a pity to leave it out.” Such an attitude 
disowns what we consider to be the responsibility of the Press to the 
public. In another case, one newspaper had published a fantastic story 
accusing a number of people in responsible positions in this country of 
culpabality in the assassination of Gandhiji, since according to the paper, they 
could well have anticipated the attack and forestalled it. The paper did 
not, in our opinion, observe the standards of fairness which we have laid 
down earlier in this chapter. Comment and report are sometimes given 
under misleading datelines or headings. Where something has been 
disclosed to a reporter in confidence and an assurance taken that it would 
not be published before a specified date, certain newspapers are alleged 
to have published the items with a different dateline pretending that the 
item reached them from some other source. Such breach of confidence 
has been committed purely in order to secure a scoop and profit by it. 
Reviews of happenings in other countries are given under a heading 
which would imply, though it does not say so, that the commentator is in 
that country. (We would commend to such papers the example of the 
“Economist” of London which clearly indicates which portion of their 
review of affairs in the United States has been writen in the United 
Kingdom.) We have found that newspapers have not hesitated even to 
invent reports which would support their particular point of view. One 
paper published an alleged photograph of a destitute who had died in the 
streets of Calcutta and whose body had been picked up at a specified 
place. Inquiries by the State Government failed to find any trace of a 
body having been picked up from the streets either at the place indicated 
or anywhere nearby, on the dates specified or immediately before. In 
fact, police inquiries failed to locate even the studio which had been 
given a credit line in the newspaper. 

933. Recently one Calcutta paper published what was stated to be the 
question paper for one of the tests in the forthcoming school Final 
Examination in Bengal. It transpired that the newspaper had really got 
hold of the questions by some means. We shall not go into the ethics of 
their action in publishing them instead of placing the matter before the 
Board of Examination. Later they published another set of questions 
purporting to be those set for a second test in the same series. Not one 
of the questions published on the second occasion actually found place 
in the paper as handed to the students. About 56,000 students sat for the 
examination and we can imagine the number of copies of the paper that 
would have been sold as a consequence of this cruel hoax on the readers. 

934. Astrological Predictions. —We would refer in this context to the 
tendency in certain sections of the Press to publish astrological predic¬ 
tions. We wish to say nothing against astrology as such. We feel, 
however, that spread of the habit of consultation of and reliance upon 
astrological predictions particularly of the nature and in the manner they 
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are published at present is certain to produce an unsettling effect on the 
minds of readers. We would describe the practice of publishing such 
predictions as undesirable. These predictions do not confine themselves 
to vague assurances of prosperity, or classification of days into lucky and 
unlucky ones for those born under particular signs of the zodiac. Some¬ 
times, the predictions extend to political events of grave significance, to 
the future of the country and even to the likelihood of wars or other 
calamities. They tend to create alarm, despondency or undue optimism 
in the minds of the people. They give room for unfounded fears, appre¬ 
hensions or hopes of the most dangerous character which can have 
serious consequences on public order and public welfare. In such cases 
we feel that Government should step in and take action against such 
publications. 

935. Cartoon Strips.—Some witnesses have suggested that the practice of 

publishing cartoon strips can also be harmful and should be stopped. We 
have discussed elsewhere the merits of the cartoon strip in presenting a 
series of ideas at one glance. The fact that many advertisers 

have adopted this technique goes to prove its effectiveness 

as a method of presentation. Not all cartoon strips are 
objectionable and if any complaint can be made, it is against those serialised 
stories, generally originating from abroad, but now being prepared in this 
country also, which are wholly out of tune with our culture and which ex¬ 
ploit horror, crime and sex, and which cannot but have a deleterious effect 
on the minds of young persons. We would condemn a cartoon strip on its 
contents and no. because it is a cartoon strip. Here too, the law as it stands 
may not be available for putting down undesirable cartoon strips and it 
would be for the Press Council to admonish the offenders from time to time, 
or, in aggravated cases, to name them in their annual report. 

936. Malicious and irresponsible attacks.—Another favourite device to pro¬ 
mote circulation is to exploit the desire of the public to read something 

which is likely to bring down in estimation the reputation of well known 

persons whether they are statesman, politicians, men in public life or film 
stars. Instance.; have come to our notice when financial concerns and other 
institutions have been subjected to false and malicious attack. Some papers, 
not dailies, appear to devote their pages exclusively to the publication of 
such matter The plea of the publishers is always that they want to expose 
evil in high places. Many of the stories thus published are vaguely worded, 
and while they throw a lot of mud, the statements made are not always action¬ 
able. Occasionally the aggrieved persons demand that the paper should 
apologise or might even take it to court. The paper then offers a personal 
apology or even publishes a retraction. This serves to stop the aggrieved 
party from getting the paper punished by law but it does not really undo 
the harm that has already been done. When the editor of one such paper 
appeared before the Commission, he stressed the fact that in a large number 
of cases he had apologised personally or in his paper for having published 
certain statements and that in other cases he did not bother to do so be¬ 
cause very often he came to know only much later that the report he had 
published was false and that it was then too late to publish an apology. The 
point, however, is that these statements were published in the first instance 
without any regard for the reputation of the person attacked and without 
the slightest effort being made to verify whether the allegations are true. 
About one such report he said “I don’t remember what steps I took to check 
it. I believe it was a malicious report. The thing has not happened. There 
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:'s no justification for it ” But the paper has not published any apology for 
its attack on that person’s reputation. Asked whether it was not neces¬ 
sary for the paper when publishing such reports, to take the utmost care 
and to ascertain the truth of the allegations, he said “I agree with you 
that we should take the utmost care. There have been other instances 
like this” and added, “ours is a crusading type of journalism. We are just 
like a guerilla army and we have to hide and shoot from the hills.” We 
cannot reconcile the idea of a crusade with that of ambush and assassination 
of reputation. 

937. It is only rarely mat some one prosecutes such persons for defama¬ 
tion and has the persistence to follow it through until the culprit is punished. 
Far ton often the paper escapes punishment and is permitted to profit by 
its crime. But to our regret we found that very few of the reputable papers 
in this country have came out openly to condemn such scurrilous writing. 
We do not think that by ignoring it the evil would cure itself. A number 
of witnesses, including journalists, have told us that public opinion would 
soon assert itself and that such “rags” would gradually go out of existence. 
In support of their faith they have quoted figures of decline in circulation 
of such papers. We ascribe this to the fact that there is a limit to what 
the public would stand in the way of vilification and no reader would like 
to read abuse day after day. But there is unfortunately still a large number 
of persons who appear to take pleasure when persons more fortunately 
situated than themselves are defamed, and it is they who are being exploited 
by these sensation-mongers. 

938. Responsibility of sober papers. —It has been argued that if daily 
newspapers of standing would come forward to denounce evil and corruption 
wherever they exist, they would cut away the ground from under the feet 
of such scurrilous papers. It is no doubt true that the majority of the news¬ 
papers in the country are generally reluctant to publish anything which may 
be taken for sensationalism. It has even been alleged that they go to the 
other extreme of keeping out of their pages any report, however authenti¬ 
cated, if it is likely to show up in a bad light any one of standing in political, 
official, or business circles. This tendency to err on the side of safety has, it 
is said placed a premium on those papers which do not hesitate to make 
scandalous allegations We admit that there is a measure of truth in this 
argument which has been advanced by the All India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, among others. In the chapter on Press Laws, we have made 
certain suggestions for a reform of the law regarding defamation which we 
hope would give a greater measure of protection to those newspapers which 
endeavour to act in the public interest and expect that as they grow more 
outspoken, public support to scandal sheets would be withdrawn altogether. 

939. We were told that in a large number of cases the so called exposures 
of the mistakes or misdeeds of public servants that were printed in such 
papers referred to matters which had already come to the notice of gov¬ 
ernment and in many cases were under investigation. The information, 
it was said, had perhaps leaked out in the course of the investigation and 
served to provide the papers with some hard facts around which they 
could weave their fantasies. It would appear that one such report of 
a scandal which had some factual basis served to give the paper a reputa¬ 
tion for knowing a great deal of what is hidden from the public, and 
it could manage to play upon the credulity of its readers for a considerable 
length of time with other “exposures” which had no basis in fact. 
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940. Attacks on communities and social groups.—A great deal of the 
scurrilous writing that is noticeable in the Press is often directed against 
communities of groups. Events preceding and following the partition 
of the country have left so many people with a sense of grievance against 
one community or the other that the newspapers have found it a lucra¬ 
tive business to exploit these feelings. Such communal writings are not 
confined to the anti-Hindu or the anti-Muslim Press. There has been 
unfortunately quite a great of attacks on different sections within the 
various communities and no action has been taken to put a stop to such 
writings. We have come across many examples from Madras which are 
calculated to defame one community and to bring it down in public estima¬ 
tion. Similarly, attacks on the grounds of the region to which a person 
belonged have also been too common. Some of the writings in the Bombay 
Press attacking Gujaratis or Maharashtrians as a community have ex¬ 
ceeded the bounds of decency and good taste. We were told that in 
Banaras the editor of one paper was assaulted because of his writings, 
by some members of the community that had been abused. While we 
deplore it that those attacked should have despaired of a remedy and 


resorted to physical assault of the editor, we do not consider it satisfactory 
that a man should be permitted to make such venomous attacks. In this 
field too, we have not been able to find many instances where the sober 
and responsible Press have come forward to condemn such writings intend¬ 
ed to vilify communities. 

941. Indecency and Vulgarity .—Quite a number of the more offensive 
publications indulge in suggestive, indecent or vulgar writing. A number 
of publications which deal with the film industry appear to consider such 
writing an indispensable means of making their journals popular. One 
common defence of such writings is that the editor wants to reform the 
industry. We do not believe that if the editor considered reform necessary 
he should himself offend against morals and decency in order to attack the 
evils. One Urdu monthly of very large circulation which had been publish¬ 
ing suggestive attacks on personalities in the film world, dealt with matters 
which were solely the private concern of the individuals and could not 
by any means be considered of public concern. Here too, the editor pleaded 
that he wanted to reform the industry. The editor of an English film 
monthly in Bombay defended himself by saying that his writings could 
not be considered obscene, since if they were obscene the law would have 
stepped in. The law might be in a position to punish obscenity, but it 
does not follow that what has not been punished is not obscene. He ad¬ 
mitted, however, that some of the passages he had written were “smutty” 
and that it was such writings that sold his paper. He also said: “When 
others are doing it, why not I? There are many film papers which did 

this sort of thing; they did even worse. We have got to sell so many 

copies...... It :s desperately necessary to be successful. If I don’t give these 

things it won’t sell.” He agreed that in retrospect his writings looked objec¬ 
tionable to him also, though when he wrote them they did not look objec¬ 
tionable. We have come across a letter issued by the Assistant Editor of 
one of the largest Hindi weeklies to a person who had offered to contribute 
articles to the paper We quote: 


“Whenever you send a feature to us, please be particular about the 
fact that our readers do desire glimpses of the flesh and 
youth.” 


Our italics are perhaps unnecessary. 
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942. We have come across such obscene writings in most Indian 
languages. In Madras and Bombay there have been some successful prose¬ 
cutions on grounds of obscenity. As the editor of the Bombay monthly 
admitted, such writing is so profitable and lucrative that there are many 
editors and publishers who wish to exploit the public weakness. Not all 
the writings would come within the purview of the law of obscenity even 
though they might well be considered objectionable. Demands for security 
under the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act have generally been successful 
in cases where the writers have been obscene, indecent or vulgar, but it is 
doubtful whther prosecutions under the law of obscenity would have been 
equally successful in the same cases. Here too, the associations of Editors 
and Journalists have done little to condemn their colleagues either within 
their organisations or in their writings in the Press. 

943. Personal attacks on individuals. —Apart from defamation of a person 
by ascribing dishonesty, corruption or nepotism or anti-social behaviour, 
there have been many cases where public men have been attacked on 
grounds of their personal character. Some of these attacks have had nothing 
to do with the public responsibilities of the persons but solely with their 
private conduct. While there might be a few occasions when even such 
private conduct might be a matter of public concern, in the majority of 
cases these attacks have been made for the sole purpose of bringing down 
the person in public estimation and have been generally characterised by 
indecency. Unfortunately, few persons have come forward to chastise the 
editors by taking them to Court. In many cases this is due to a general 
reluctance to be a party to any legal proceedings, but very often it has 
been caused by the fear that proceedings in Court might merely provide 
an opportunity to the writer or the publisher to sling more mud. We are 
discussing in a later chapter the limits to which we feel that cross-examina¬ 
tion in such cases should be permitted by the Court and we hope that 
once these limits are realised both by the judges and by the public, there 
will no longer be the same reluctance to prosecute. But in the case of 
scurrilous attacks too, as in the case of indecent writing, it would seem 
necessary to provide other remedies to supplement prosecution under the 
Penal code. 

944. Instances of objectionable writings. —The examples of objectionable 
writings that have been sent to us by State Government have distressed us. 
Numerous instances of writings which violate the provisions of the Indian 
Penal Code, the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act and of the codes' of 
journalistic ethics, have come to us from every part of the country. In 
certain areas, where religious tension exists, papers have picked on this 
as their best selling line. In the smaller States, where democratic Gov¬ 
ernment is being developed gradually, the papers are full of scurrilous 
attacks on politicians in office. In every part of the country, there have 
been examples of vulgarity, indecency and obscenity. 

945. Yellow journalism only among small sections.— In concluding this 
survey of the performance of the Press, it is necessary to state that the 
well-established newspapers have, on the whole, maintained a high standard 
of journalism. We are glad to state that they have avoided cheap sensa¬ 
tionalism and unwarranted intrusion into private lives. They represent a 
decisive majority of the total circulation in India. Objectionable features 
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have been noticed in a small section of the Press. Nevertheless, the large 
and well-established newspapers suffer from certain weaknesses: Some 
of them are partisan in the presentation of news in respect of the financial 
interests with which they are allied; there is a certain timidity to expose 
courageously the shortcomings of those who are in a position of power and 
authority; there is an element of arbitrariness in the publicity given or 
denied to individuals; there is a tendency to suppress facts which are un¬ 
favourable to their own interests or to the financial interests with which 
they are associated. These undesirable features are not singular to the 
Indian Press. Despite these short-comings, we are of the opinion that the 
country possesses a number of newspapers of which any country may be 
proud. 

946. It is true that the legal system of the country does contain pro¬ 
visions for dealing with such offences. We are discussing in the next 
chapter the scope of the Press Laws, but we realise that whatever the law 
relating to the Press may be there would still be a large quantum of 
objectionable journalism which, though not falling within the purview of 
the law, would still require to be checked. 

947. Press Council to safeguard independence.— We have discussed 
earlier, the need for maintaining editorial independence, objectivity of news 
presentation, and fairness of comment. These aspects should be looked 
after by a Press Council which will also have the responsibility of foster¬ 
ing the development of the Press and protecting it from external pressure. 
We consider that the regulation of the conduct of the Press in the matter 
of such objectionable writing as is not legally punishable should also be 
the responsibility of the Press Council. 

948 Condemnations of objectionable writings._We have referred to the 
fact that journalists have not come out to condemn, in their writings the 
existence of yellow journalism of the different types we have mentioned. 
It has been suggested by some witnesses that this reluctance is part of the 
general journalistic practice that dog does not eat dog, i.e., one journalist 
would not condemn another. Since this is a matter of serious consequence, 
we have put the question to almost every journalist who has appeared before 
us and have been assured by many that if the responsibility of regulating 
the profession is left to the journalists themselves, they would not hestitate 
in enforcing a code of conduct which would enhance the prestige of the 
profession and ensure that Indian journalism progresses along healthy 
lines. We have also found that in many of the cases, which have been 
brought against offending periodicals under the Press (Objectionable Matter) 
Act, juries composed of journalists have not hestitated to support the demand 
for security where the offence has been grave. Sri C. Rajagopalachari ex¬ 
pressed his confidence in such tribunals made up of journalists provided 
that they were given an opportunity to learn gradually the exercise of such 
responsibility. We have arrived at the conclusion that the best way of 
maintaining professional standards in journalism would be to bring into 
existence a body of people principally connected with the industry whose 
-responsibility it would be to arbitrate on doubtful points and to censure 
any one guilty of infraction of the code. 

949 , press Council in the C.K. —The Royal Commission on the Press in 
the United Kingdom.recommended the establishment of a Press Council which 
would include laymen; several members felt that the Council should be 
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statutory. But the Council that has come into existence includes no laymen 
and is purely voluntary. In spite of the consequent weakening of its 
authority, it has not hesitated to condemn irresponsible behavious or un- 
journalistic conduct on the part of newspapers or newspapermen. The most 
recent instance, which we have already mentioned, is the censure of Mr. 
Gunn. Editor of the “Daily Sketch” for his action in altering the text of 
a contribution without the permission of the author and still publishing it 
over the writer’s name. The fact that the Press Council in the United 
Kingdom is a purely voluntary body has undoubtedly handicapped it in the 
exercise of its authority over the Press. Its decisions in certain cases have 
been the subject of violent controversy particularly by those affected. Even 
in the last instance the Council could not ensure the appearance of Mr. 
Gunn before it when it was investigating the matter. We feel that a volun¬ 
tary body of this nature might not have the necessary sanction behind its 
decision nor legal authority to make inquires. 

950. Statutory protection for Council.—Another point that has been 
raised in this connection is that in order to be effective a Council of this 
character should be given statutory protection in respect of its action. With¬ 
out such protection, each member, as well as the Council as a whole, would 
be subject to the threat of legal action from those whom it seeks to punish 
by exposure, and such a threat would effectively prevent the Council from 
speaking its mind freely. We are definite, therefore, that the Press Council 
to be established in this country should be brought into existence by 
statute, that its members, individually and jointly, should have legal protec¬ 
tion in respect of all the action that they take bona fide and in discharge of 
their responsibilities and that others too who implement their decisions 
such as a newspaper that publishes the findings of the Council should also 
be protected. 

951. Recommendations.—We recommend that an All India Press Council 
should be set up by statute with the following objects:— 

1. To safeguard the freedom of the Press. 

2. To help the Press to maintain its independence. 

3. To ensure on the part of the Press the maintenance of high stan¬ 

dards of public taste and foster a due sense of both the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 

4. To encourage the growth of the sense of responsibility and public 

service among all those engaged in the profession of journalism. 

5. To keep under review any developments likely to restrict the 

supply and dissemination of news of public interest and impor¬ 
tance, and to keep a watch on the arrangements made by Indian 
newspapers and news agencies with foreign newspapers and 
news agencies or other bodies for the reproduction in India 
of material obtained from those sources. 

6. To improve the methods of recruitment, education,, and training 

for the profession, if necessary by the creation of suitable 
agencies for the purpose, such as a Press Institute. 

7. To conduct, through the Press Institute, a continuous study .of the 

contents and performance of the Press. 

18 Mofl&B. 
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8. To promote a proper functional relationship amongst all sections of 

the profession. 

9. By censuring objectionable types of journalistic conduct, and by all 

other possible means, to build up a code in accordance with 
the highest professional standards. (In this connection the 
Council will have the right to consider bona fide complaints 
which it may receive about the conduct of the Press or of any 
person towards the Press, to deal with these complaints in what¬ 
ever manner may seem to it practicable and appropriate, and 
to include in its annual report a record of any action taken 
under this head and its findings thereon.) 

10. To promote the establishment of such common services as may 

from time to time appear desirable. 

11. To promote technical and other research. 

12. To publish developments in the Press which may tend towards 
concentrat:on or monopoly and, if necessary, to suggest reme¬ 
dies therefor. 

13. To publish reports, at least once a year, recording its own work 

and reviewing the performance of the Press, its development, 
and the factors affecting them, including the number and 
circulation of newspapers, the condition of working journalists, 
and the financial condition of the industry. 

14. To review the ownership structure and its impact on the perfor¬ 

mance of the Press. 

952. Constitution. —The Chairman should be a person who is or has been 
a judge of a High Court and should be nominated by the Chief Justice of 
India. 

953. The Press Council should consist of men who will command the 
general confidence and respect of the profession and should have 25 members 
excluding the Chairman. Out of these, 13 or more should be working 
journalists including working editors, and the others should be drawn from 
newspaper proprietors, Universities, literary bodies, etc. The professional 
members will be of at least 10 years standing in thf profession. In the 
constitution of the Council the periodical press should be duly represented. 

954. For the constitution of the Press Council, the Chairman would call 
upon the All-India organisations connected with the industry to draw up 
a panel of names from among whom he will choose the members to his 
first Council. 

955. Working of the Council. —(a) The Press Council will act through 
Committees to be constituted by the Chairman. The various functions of 
these Committees will, inter alia relate to: 

(i) matters relating to ethical standards and professional etiquette; 

(ii) charges of objectionable publications, (news, comment or adver¬ 

tisement), infractions of journalistic ethics or professional codes; 

(iii) regulation of the inter-relation of the various branches of the 

journalistic profession. 
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(b) If a person whose action has been questioned is himself a member 
■of the Council, then the Committee chosen by the Chairman to consider 
the question will not include him as one of its members. If a member is 
judged by the Council to be guilty of objectionable journalistic conduct, he 
shall forthwith cease to be a member of the Press Council. 

(c) It shall be open to the Press Council to go into any instance of 
infraction of the code of ethics or professional conduct. Where, however, 
proceedings in respect of such publication have been started in court, the 
•Council shall not express any opinion until such proceedings have terminat¬ 
ed. In other words, it shall not be for the Press Council to usurp the func¬ 
tions of a court of law. Nor is it intended that the Press Council, in pronounc¬ 
ing on matters coming before them for consideration should follow the 
strict procedure of the courts. It is expected, however, that in recording 
its findings on any case of journalistic conduct, the Council will set out its 
reasons. 

(d) Normally, anonymity is to be respected, but where questions are 
•considered by the Press Council involving fixing of responsibility, journalis¬ 
tic privilege may be waived. 

(e) There should be only one central Council until uniform standards 
have been set up; therefore, if it is found necessary, regional or State 
branches may be constituted. 

(f) The Council will regulate its own procedure as well as the procedure 
■of its committees. 

956. Finances.— It is recommended that a cess of Rs. 10 per ton should 
he levied on the consumption of newsprint and expenditure on the Council 
.and its ancillaries be changed to the fund thus collected. 

957. We expressed earlier our conclusions that the standards maintained 
by a newspaper, whether it is part of a group or an isolated unit, whether 
it is small or large depends greatly upon the people who are engaged on 
:its production and their adherence to principles. We consider it therefore 
essential that all journalists should feel themselves bound by a certain code 
•of ethics which would ensure that in their writings they would continually 
aim to discharge their high responsibility to society. We have noted that 
the All India Newspaper Editor’s Conference and the Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists and other bodies have taken considerable interest in 
this subject. They have drafted certain codes which they have forwarded 
to us for consideration. We have also seen the code formulated by the 
United Nations Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press. 
We would consider the formulation of a code bearing all these principles in 
mind to be one of the prime duties and responsibilities of the Press Council 
when it is established. We would like them to keep in mind the following 
principles which we consider should find place in a code or journalistic 
eethics:— 

(1) As the Press is a primary instrument in y?e creation of public 

opinion, journalists should regard their calling as a trust and be 
ready and willing to serve and guard the public interest. 

(2) In the discharge of their duties, journalists shall attach due value 

to fundamental human and social rights and shall hold good 
faith and fair play in news reports and comments as essential 
professional obligations. 
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(3) -Freedo/n in the honest collection and publication of news and facts 

and the right of fair comment and criticism are principles which 
every journalist should always defend 

(4) Journalists shall observe due restraint in reports and comments 

which are likely to aggravate tensions likely to lead to vio¬ 
lence. " 

(5) Journalists shall endeavour to ensure that information disse¬ 

minated is factually accurate. No fact shall be distorted and 
no essential fact shall be suppressed. No information known, 
to be false or not believed to be true shall be published. 

(6) Responsibility shall be assumed for all information and comment 

published. If responsibility is disclaimed, this shall be explicitly 
stated beforehand. 

(7) Unconfirmed news shall be indentified and treated as such. 

(8) Confidence shall always be respected and professional secrecy 

preserved, but it shall not be regarded as a breach of the code 
if the source of information is disclosed in matters coming up 
up before the Press Council, or courts of law. 

(9) Journalists shall not allow personal interests to influence pro¬ 

fessional conduct. 

(10) Any report found to be inaccurate and any comment based on 

inaccurate reports shall be voluntarily rectified. It shall be 
obligatory to give fair publicity to a correction or contradiction 
when a report published is false or inaccurate in material parti¬ 
culars. j 

(11) All persons engaged in the gathering, transmission and dissemina¬ 

tion of news and commenting thereon shall seek to maintain, 
full public confidence in the integrity and dignity of their pro¬ 
fession. They shall assign and accept only such tasks as are 
compatible with this integrity and dignity; and they shall guard 
against exploitation of their status. 

(12) There is nothing so unworthy as the acceptance or demand of a 

bribe or inducement for the exercise by a journalist of his 
power to give or deny publicity to news or comment. 

(13) The carrying on of personal controversies in the Press, where 

no public issue is involved, is unjournalistic and derogatory to 
the dignity of the profession. 

(14) It is unprofessional to give currency in the Press to rumours or 

gossip affecting the private life of individuals. Even verifiable- 
news affecting individuals shall not be published unless public 
interests demand its publication. 

(15) Calumny and unfounded accusations are serious professional! 

offences. 

(16) Plagiarism is also a serious professional offence. 

(17) In obtaining news or pictures, reporters and Press photographers 

shall do nothing that will cause pain or humiliation to innocent, 
bereaved or otherwise distressed persons. 
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PRESS LEGISLATION 
Section I 

Article 19(1) and (2) of the Constitution 

958. The freedom of the press. —Our last term of reference is to consider 
the concept of the freedom of the Press and to examine whether any of the 
laws require repeal or amendment as being not in consonance with that 
concept. 

959. The expression “freedom of the Press” has been understood in 
various senses by different persons. It has not been defined or referred to 
in the Constitution. Article 19 of the Constitution deals with one of the 
fundamental rights, viz. right to different kinds of freedoms, and clause (1) 
.(a) thereof says:— 

“All citizens shall have the right- 

fa) to freedom of speech and expression.” 

This freedom is stated in wide terms and includes not only freedom of speech 
which manifests itself by oral utterance, but freedom of expression, whether 
such expression is communicated by written word or printed matter. Thus, 
freedom of the Press, particularly of newspapers and periodicals, is a species 
of which the freedom of expression is a genus. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that freedom of the Press is including in the fundamental right of the 
freedom of expression guaranteed to the citizens under Article 19(1) (a) of 
the Constitution. 

960. But the' content of the expression “freedom of the Press” has been 
variously understood. This is clear from the replies which we have received 
to Section P in our General Questionnaire. Some have understood it as 
meaning freedom to publish any matter by printed word, whether by way 
of statement or comment without any legal restraint or prohibition. Others 
have coupled it with “freedom from prejudices and preconceived notions”. 
Some others have thought that the freedom of the Press consists in freedom 
from executive control of Government. Some have stated that it consists 
in freedom from the influence of advertisers or proprietors or pressure 
groups. Still others have read into it the notion of freedom from want, i.e. 
freedom from dependence on others for financial assistance. The Press as 
such is interested in the idea of the freedom of the Press conveyed in the 
first of these various connotations, while the public as a whole is interested 
in the remaining connotations given to that expression. To say that the 
freedom of the Press consists in freedom from prejudices and preconceived 
notions is to confuse the freedom itself with the subjective approach to the ex¬ 
ercise of that right of freedom of expression. Similarly, to equate the freedom 
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of the Press with freedom from influence of proprietors, advertisers, Govern¬ 
ment or pressure groups, is to confuse the legal concept of the freedom of 
the Press with the idea of the independence of the Press. We think that 
the expression should be understood in the first sense referred to above, viz.,. 
freedom to hold opinions, to receive and to impart information through 
the printed word without any interference from any public authority. 

961. Nature and extent of restrictions.—In a society, Where the rights of 
the individuals have to be harmonised with their duties towards the society,, 
all fundamental rights and their free play must be subject to restrictions.. 
But as pointed out by Mons. Lopez in his report to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, one has to be on one’s guard against the 
danger that '“the concept of freedom with responsibility can be pushed to a 
point where the emphasis on responsibility becomes in effect the negation 
of freedom itself. It should be the common concern of developed and un¬ 
developed countries alike to seek a cure for the disease without killing the 
patient. The doctrine of absolute freedom of information has its dangers; 
but they may be no more formidable than those which could arise from the 
irresponsible use of the concept of responsibility.” 

962. There is, however, little dispute that some kind of restriction is 
inherent in the concept of the freedom of the Press. To quote again from; 
the report of Mons. Lopez “what is objectionable is the imposition of arbi¬ 
trary and unnecessary restrictions and not necessarily the restrictions them¬ 
selves. If it is true that human progress is impossible without freedom then 
it is no less true that ordinarily human progress is impossible without a 
measure of regulation and discipline. Indeed one might say that restrictions 
are essential to the preservation of the freedom itself and that what makes 
freedom usable as a factor of progress is the existence of essential com¬ 
pensatory limitations. At this stage of human progress, freedom, like atomicr 
energy, would be an anarchic and unmanageable force save it is placed under 
adequate control.” 

963. Our Constitution has recognised that position in permitting restric¬ 
tions to be placed on the various fundamental freedoms enunciated in Article 
19(1) of the Constitution. The shape which those restrictions should take 
must depend on the state of development of society in different countries, 
and in the same country must depend on the circumstances prevailing at 
different times. The precise restriction necessary within the field permitted 
by the Constitution must vary according to the circumstances prevailing at 
any particular time. All that the Constitution does is to lay down the limits 
within which restrictive legislation is permissible. Accordingly, our Consti¬ 
tution has carefully circumscribed under Article 19(2) to 19(6) the field of 
permissible restrictive legislation. In our terms of reference we have been 
asked to consider whether the laws are in conformity with the concept of 
freedom of the Press and not with the Constitution as it exists at present. 
As the laws themselves depend for their validity on Article 19 of the Consti¬ 
tution, we conceive that it is open to us to consider how far the restrictive 
limits allowed to be placed on the freedom of expression referred to in 
Article 19(1) of the Constitution are in conformity with that concept. Indeed 
the Civil Liberties Union and many others have urged upon us the desir¬ 
ability of suggesting an amendment of the Constitution itself, in order to- 
safeguard what they conceive to be the content of the expression “freedom, 
of the Press”. 
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964. The fundamental right of the freedom of the Press, implicit in the 
right of the freedom of speech and expression, is essential to political liberty 
and proper functioning of democracy. The American Commission in their 
Report, “A Free and a Responsible Press,” have stated as follows: — 

“Freedom of the Press is essential to political liberty. Where men 
cannot freely convey their thoughts to one another, no freedom 
is secure. Where freedom of expression exists, the beginnings 
of a free society and a means for every retention of liberty are 
already present. Free expression is therefore unique among 
liberties. 

The right to freedom of expression is an expression of confidence in 
the ability of free men to learn the truth through the un¬ 
hampered interplay of competing ideas. Where the right is 
generally exercised, the public benefits from the selective process 

of winnowing truth from falsehood, desirable ideas from evil 

ones. If the people are to govern themselves, their only hope 

of doing so wisely lies in the collective wisdom derived from 
the fullest possible information, and in the fair presentation of 
differing opinions. The right is also necessary to permit each 
man to find his way to the religious and political beliefs which 
suit his private needs.” 

The tender plant of democracy can flourish only in an atmosphere where 
there is a free interchange of views and ideas which one not only has a 
moral right, but a moral duty, to express. As Mahatma Gandhi has stated 
in words which have been inscribed on the portals of All India Radio at 
Delhi. “I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my windows 
to be stuffed. I want the culture of all lands to be blown about my house 

as freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any of them. 

Mine is not a religion of the prison house. It has room for the least among 
God’s creations. But it is proof against insolence, pride of race, religion 
or colour.” Democracy can thrive not only under the vigilant eye of its 
legislature, but also under the care and guidance of public opinion, and the 
Press is, par excellence, the vehicle through which opinion can become arti¬ 
culate. Its role consists not only in reflecting public opinion, but in instruct¬ 
ing it and giving it proper orientation and guidance. For this, the Press 
has not only a moral right to free expression, but is subject to certain res¬ 
ponsibilities also; “In the absence of accepted moral duties, there can be no 
moral rights. From the moral point of view, freedom of expression does 
not include the right to lie as a deliberate instrument of policy. The moral 
right does not cover the right to be deliberately o r irresponsibly in error.” 
But the terrain of moral restrictions is not always co-extensive with the 
legal restrictions which may be imposed upon the right. Up to a point the 
restrictions must come from within. The legal protection may continue to 
remain even though the moral right to it has been forfeited. To quote again 
from the American Commission’s Report, “Many a lying venal, and scoun¬ 
drelly public expression must continue to find shelter under a ‘Freedom 
of the Press’ built for widely different purposes, for to impair the legal 
right even when the moral right is gone may easily be a cure worse than 
the disease. Each definition of an abuse invites abuse of the definition. 
If the courts had to determine the inner corruptions of personal intention, 
honest and necessary criticism would proceed under an added peril. Though 
the presumption is against resort to legal action to curb abuses of the Press, 
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there are limits to legal toleration." Within the limits of this legal toler¬ 
ance, the control over the Press must be subjective or professional. The 
ethical sense of the individual, the consciousness that abuse of freedom of 
expression, though not legally punishable, must tarnish the fair name of 
the Press and the censure of fellow journalists, should all operate as power¬ 
ful factors towards the maintenance of the freedom even without any legal 
restrictions being placed on that freedom. 

965. Legal restrictions. —The question then arises, at what point the legal 
restrictions on the fundamental right of the freedom of the Press should 
begin. In England, Parliament is supreme, and there is no impediment 
imposed by any written constitution upon the laws that it may enact for 
curtailing the freedom of speech and expression. In the United States of 
America, which has a written Constitution, no limitations have been imposed 
such as those embodied in Article 19(2) of our Constitution. The Supreme 
Court of United States has evolved a body of rules which guide the Court 
in doing the balancing that is required between individual freedom and 
public security. The Court takes into account changing conditions and 
declares whether a particular law is or is not valid. The Supreme Court, 
called upon to reconcile the fundamental right of the citizen and the interests 
of the State, has evolved certain doctrines such as the doctrine of clear and 
present danger and the inherent police powers of the State, and the doctrine 
of implicit powers of the legislature. Under the doctrine of Police powers, 
certain limitations have been imposed upon fundamental rights of the United 
States citizens, the measure of this limitation being assessed by the clear and 
present danger test. Under the second doctrine the Supreme Court has held 
that if any particular authority was given to the State under certain powers, 
it must be presumed that the State had other and consequential powers 
necessary to effectuate the powers originally given to them, though such 
other powers were not expressly conferred. It has been held by our Supreme 
Court that in view of the express restrictions laid down by the Constitution 
within which fundamental freedom may be legislatively abridged we cannot 
have resort to the doctrine of the Police powers of the State enunciated by 
the Supreme Court in United States of America. When our Constitution 
has defined limits within which and the purposes for which Ihe other funda¬ 
mental rights may be restricted, there appears no reason why within strictly 
defined limits the fundamental right of the freedom of speech and expres¬ 
sion should not be curtailed. Indeed, no one has seriously suggested to us 
that the freedom of speech and expression should be absolute and free from 
any kind of restraint. The Civil Liberties Union and others have suggested 
that the scope of the restrictions that could be placed on the freedom of 
expression should be as defined in Article 19(2) of the Constitution as it 
was originally adopted. Those who have suggested an amendment of the 
Constitution have urged that Article 19(2), as it stands today, should be 
restored to the form in which it stood prior to its amendment under the 
Constitution (First Amendment) Act of 1951. 

966. Reasons for amendment of the Constitution— Article 19 ( 1 ) and 
Article 19(2) of the Constitution, before amendment of the latter in 1951 
were in the following terms: — 

“19. (1) All citizens shall have the right— 

(a) to freedom of speech and expression; 

(b) to assemble peaceably and without arms; 

(c) to form associations or unions; 
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(d) to move freely throughout the territory of India; 

(e) to reside and settle in any part of the territory of India; 

(f) to acquire, hold and dispose of property; 

(g) to practice any profession, or to carry on any occupation, trade 

or business. 

(2) Nothing in sub-clause (a) of clause (1) shall affect the operation of 
any existing law in so far as it relates to, or prevent the State from making 
any law relating to, libel, slander, defamation, contempt of court or any 
matter which offends against decency or morality or which undermines the 
security of, or tends to overthrow, the State.” 

It would be noticed that the permissible restrictions were in respect of 
libel, slander, defamation, contempt of courts, offences against decency or 
morality and offences against the security of the State. Almost all the 
replies that we have received to our Questionnaire (GQ) have regarded these 
restrictions as unexceptionable and even the Civil Liberties Union has stated 
that these restrictions were such as would meet with universal approbation. 

967. These provisions in the Constitution, however, did not stand very 
long and were amended by the Constitution (First Amendment) Act of 1951. 
The reason for this was the decisions of the Supreme Court and of the 
several High Courts in several disputes which arose under the Constitution. 
In Romesh Thap par’s (A.I.R. 1950 S.C. 124), the Supreme Court drew a clear 
distinction between “public order” and “security of the State”. Patanjali 
Sastri J., in delivering the judgment of the majority of the Judges, said as 
follows: — 

“The Constitution, in formulating the varying criteria for permissible 
legislation imposing restrictions on the fundamental rights 
enumerated in Article 19(1) has placed in a distinct category 
those offences against public order which aim at undermining 
the security of the State or overthrowing it, and made their 
prevention the sole justification for legislative abridgment of 
freedom of speech and expression; that is to say, nothing less 
than endangering the foundations of the State or threatening its 
overthrow could justify curtailment of the rights to freedom 
of speech and expression, while the right of peaceable assembly 
[sub-clause (b)] and the right of association, [sub-clause (c)] 
may be restricted under clauses (3) and (4) of Article 19 in 
the interests of “public order” which in those clauses includes 
the security of the State. This differentiation is also noticeable 
in Entry No. 3 of List III (Concurrent List) of the Seventh 
Schedule, which refers to the “security of a State” and “main¬ 
tenance of public order” as distinct subjects of legislation. The 
Constitution thus requires a line to be drawn in the field of 
public order or tranquillity, marking off, more or less roughly, 
the boundary between those serious and aggravated forms of 
public disorder which are calculated to endanger the security 
of the State and the relatively minor breaches of the peace of a 
purely local significance, treating for this purpose differences 
in degree as if they were differences in kind. 

. Thus, very narrow and stringent limits have been set to 

permissible legislative abridgment of the right of free speech 
and expression, and this was doubtless due to the realisation 
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that freedom of speech and of the Press lay at the foundation 
of all democratic organisations, for without free political dis¬ 
cussion no public education, so essential for the proper func¬ 
tioning of the processes of popular government, is possible. A. 
freedom of such amplitude might involve risks of abuse. But 
the framers of the Constitution may well have reflected, with 
Madison who was “the leading spirit in the preparation of the 
First Amendment of the Federal Constitution”, that “it is better 
to leave a few of its noxious branches to their luxuriant growth, 
than, by pruning them away, to injure the vigour of those yield¬ 
ing the proper fruits.” 

“We are, therefore; of opinion that unless a law restricting freedom 
of speech and expression is directed solely against the under¬ 
mining of the security of the State or the overthrow of it, such 
law cannot fall within the reservation under clause (2) of Article 
19, although the restrictions which it seeks to impose may have 
been conceived generally in the interests of public order.” 

968. As a result of this decision of the Supreme Court, several laws which 
purported to abridge the right of the freedom of the Press in the interest 
of public order, though not necessarily in the interest of the security of the 
State, came to be challenged before the various High Courts. One of the 
first of such challenges came in the case of Bharati Press (A.I.R. 1951 Pat. 
12) (a case under Indian Press—Emergency Powers—Act), in which a 
Special Bench of the Patna High Court held by a majority decision that 
“if a person were to go on inciting to murder or other cognizable offences 
either through the Press or by word of mouth, he would be free to do so 
with impunity and that such utterances would not fall within the restric¬ 
tions authorised by Article 19(2) of the Constitution.” The learned Judges 
came to this decision somewhat reluctantly. They considered that they had 
no alternative, but to take the view they took, in view of the distinction 
which the Constitution had drawn between legislation for “maintenance of 
the security of the State” and legislation for “the maintenance of public 
order.” Sarjoo Prasad J. stated: — 

“I wish that my decision on the point (viz. the scope of clause 2 of 
the Article 19) would sooner than ever come to be tested by 
the Supreme Court itself and the position re-examined in the 
light of the anomalous situation pointed out above.” 

This decision was taken in appeal and was subsequently reversed by the 
Supreme Court in Shailabala Devi’s case (A.I.R. 1952 S. C. 329). But the 
possible consequences of the decision of the Patna High Court were so 
serious that Government thought it desirable to undertake immediate amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution, and by the Constitution (First Amendment) Act 
of 1951, sub-section 3, Article 19(2) of the Constitution was replaced in 
the form in which it exists at present. Clause (2) of Article 19, as it stands 
now, is in the following terms: — 

“Nothing in sub-clause (a) of clause (1) shall affect the operation 
of any existing law, or prevent the State from making any 
law, in so far as such law imposes reasonable restrictions on 
the exercise of the right conferred by the said sub-clause in 
the interests of the security of the State, friendly relations with 
foreign States, public order, decency or morality, or in relation 
to contempt of court, defamation or incitement to an offence.” 
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It would be noticed that as compared with Article 19 (2) as it originally- 
stood, the additional subjects with respect to which legislative restrictions 
could be imposed on the right of the freedom of speech and expression 
were (1) friendly relations with foreign States, (2) public order, and (3) 
incitement to an offence. The new Article 19 (2), however, stated that the 
restrictions are to be reasonable, with the result that the Courts were 
given power to decide in any particular case whether the restrictions in 
respect of the various subjects were reasonable or not. The restrictions 
under Article 19 (2) thus became a justiciable matter as other restrictions 
enumerated in clauses (3), (4), (5) and (6) of Article 19 were justiciable 
issues from the very beginning. The point therefore that we have to con¬ 
sider is whether the inclusion of the three additional matters, with respect 
to which there could be reasonable legislative abridgment of the right 
of the freedom of speech and expression is in consonance with the concept 
of the freedom of the Press. 


969. Was amendment necessary? —It has been argued that the Constitu¬ 
tion was amended in somewhat “indecent haste”—without waiting to see 
whether the Supreme Court upheld the view of the Patna High Court 
in the Bharati Press case and that if they had so waited, there would have 
been no necessity to amend the Constitution, as the Patna High Court view, 
which was the immediate occasion for taking up the amendment of the 
Constitution, was rejected by the Supreme Court. We are not sure that 
this argument is altogether correct. It is true that the Supreme Court 
did disapprove the observations of Sarjoo Prasad J. Their Lordships 
said that their earlier decision in Romesh Thappar’s case (1950 S.C.R. 594) 
and Brij Bhushan’s case (1950 S.C.R. 605) had been misapplied and mis¬ 
understood and proceeded to observe “It is plain that speeches or expres¬ 
sions on the part of an individual which incite to or encourage commission 
of violent crimes such as murder cannot but be matters which would under¬ 
mine the security of the State and come within the ambit of law sanction¬ 
ed by Article 19 (2) of the Constitution.” Having already drawn a dis¬ 
tinction between the “security of State” and “public order” and having 
stated that “nothing less than endangering foundation of the State or 
threatening its overthrow could justify curtailment of the right to freedom 
of speech and expression,” it is difficult to see, with the utmost respect to 
their Lordships, how incitement by any individual in a remote village ta 
commit a violent crime such as murder, out of personal spite, is likely to- 
undermine the security of the State. Further the learned Judges emphasis¬ 
ed the ratio of Romesh Thappar’s case thus: “whatever ends the impugned 
Act (viz. Madras Maintenance of Public Order Act XXIII of 1949) may 
have been intended to subserve and whatever aim its framers may have 
had in view, its application and scope could not, in the absence of deli¬ 
miting words in the Statute itself, be restricted to those aggravated forms 
of prejudicial activity which are calculated to endanger the security of the 
State nor was there any guarantee that those authorised to exercise the 
powers under the Act would in using them discriminate between those who 
act prejudicially to the security of the State and those who do not.” 
(Italics are ours). Even this interpretation, though it may have granted 
constitutional validity under the original Article 19 (2) of the Constitution 
to legislation restricting freedom of speech with regard to "aggravated 
forms of prejudicial activity” or even “commission of violent crime like 
murder which would undermine security of State”, it still left uncovered 
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the large field of ‘public order’ and incitement to other and not so aggra¬ 
vated forms of crimes which did not endanger the security of State—such 
as incitement to the commission of offences of robbery, dacoity, rioting and 
a host of others. In our opinion, therefore, the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Shailabala’s case would not have dispensed with the necessity of 
amending Article 19 (2) of the Constitution. Indeed in the Shailabala’s 
■case itself the Supreme Court has finally relied on the retrospective effect 
given to the new amendment in upholding the validity of the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act 1931. (See Page 660). 

970. Scope of restrictions according to the organs of the United Nations.— 
In the First Session of the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
London, a proposal was received from the Philippines to hold a world¬ 
wide conference on the freedom of information, and at its New York 
Session the General Assembly called upon the Economic and Social Council 
to convoke a Conference for the purpose. The Economic and Social Council 
ha<i constituted a Commission on Human Rights and this Commission recom¬ 
mended the setting up of a Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information 
and the Press. This proposal was approved by the Economic and Social 
Council, and in March 1947, 12 Members were elected to the Sub-Commis¬ 
sion, and the Sub-Commission was directed to convene a Conference. 
Accordingly, a Conference was held at Geneva in the months of March 
and April 1948. It was attended by over 300 delegates and observers from 
57 countries. The main achievement of the Conference was the preparation 
of three Draft Conventions: 

(1) on the gathering and international transmission of news; 

(2) on the institution of an international right of correction; and 

(3) on the general principles of the Freedom of Information. 

These Conventions are to be found in the Final Act of the Conference. 
The relevant provisions of the Covenant on the Freedom of Information 
and the Press are as follows: 

“ARTICLE 1 

(a) Each Contracting State shall secure to all its own nationals and 

to the nationals of every other Contracting State lawfully 
within its territory freedom to injpart and receive information 
and opinions, orally, by written or printed matter, in the 
form of art, or by legally operated visual or auditory devices 
without governmental interference; 

(b) No Contracting State shall regulate or control the use or avail¬ 

ability of any of the means of communication referred to in 
the preceding paragraph, in any manner discriminating against 
any of its own nationals or of the nationals of any other 
Contracting State on political or personal grounds or on the 
basis of race, sex, language or religion; 

(c) Each Contracting State shall secure to all its own nationals and 

to the nationals of every other Contracting State freedom to 
transmit and listen to information and opinions within its 
territories and across its frontiers by any legally operated 
means without governmental interference; 
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(d) Each Contracting State shall permit the nationals of other Con¬ 

tracting States as much freedom to seek information as it 
grants to its own nationals; 

(e) The Contracting States shall encourage and facilitate the inter¬ 

change between their territories of those of their nationals- 
engaged in the gathering of information and opinions for dis¬ 
semination to the public and shall deal expeditiously with, 
applications by such persons to enter their territories. 


ARTICLE 2 

(1) The freedoms referred to in paragraphs (a), (c) and (d) of 

Article 1 carry with them duties and responsibilities and may 
therefore be subject to necessary penalties, liabilities and 
restrictions clearly defined by law, but only with regard to: 

(a) Matters which must remain secret in the interest of national 

safety; 

(b) Expressions which incite persons to alter by violence the 

system of government or which promote disorder; 

(c) Expressions which incite persons to commit criminal acts; 

(d) Expressions which are obscene or which are dangerous for 

youth and expressed in publications intended for them; 

(e) Expressions which are injurious to the fair conduct of legal 

proceedings; 

(f) Expressions which infringe literary or artistic rights; 

(g) Expressions about other persons, natural or legal, which 

defame their reputations or are otherwise injurious to them 

without benefitting the public; 

(h) Legal obligations resulting from professional, contractual or 

other legal relationships including disclosure of information 

received in confidence in a professional or official capacity; 

(i) The prevention of fraud; 

(j) The systematic diffusion of deliberately false or distorted 

reports which undermine friendly relations between peoples 

or States.” 

v 

It will be noticed that the three subjects with respect to which there 
can be legislative abridgment of the right of freedom of speech and expres¬ 
sion under the First Amendment Act of 1951 are covered by clauses (b),. 
(c) and (j) of the Covenant referred to above. 

971. These three Conventions were sent by the Economic and Social 
Council to the General Assembly of the United Nations. The General 
Assembly in its Third Session (April-May 1949) re-drafted and amalga¬ 
mated the Conventions on the gathering and international transmission of 
news and on the institution of an international right of correction. But it 
encountered difficulties with regard to the Covenant on the general prin¬ 
ciples of Freedom of Information and postponed consideration of the- 
Covenant pending receipt of the Draft Covenant on Human Rights. 
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972. The Commission on Human Rights in its Sixth Session (March-May 
1950) drafted an Article (originally numbered 17, but subsequently 
numbered 14) on “The Freedom of Information” for inclusion in the Draft 
Covenant on Human Rights. It called upon the Economic and Social 
Council to recommend it to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
for adoption. Although the Social Committee of the Council espoused 
such a course, the Economic and Social Council, however, at its Eleventh 
Plenary Session in July-August 1950 declined to make such a recommenda¬ 
tion. 

973. The General Assembly of the United Nations, however, in its 
Fifth Session in September-December set up an ad hoc Committee to 
draft a Convention on “The Freedom of Information”, to report to the Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council on the results of its work and to submit recom¬ 
mendation, in particular with regard to advisability of convening a Con¬ 
ference of plenipotentiaries with a view to the framing and opening for 
signature of a Convention on “The Freedom of Information”. 

974. The Committee on Draft Convention on “Freedom of Information” 
met in January and February 1951. The ad hoc Committee decided to 
take as its working document the text of the Draft Convention on Freedom 
•of Information prepared by the United Nations Conference on Freedom of 
Information in Geneva in 1948. The Committee had to consider two re¬ 
drafts of Article 2 submitted by Lebanese and United States of America 
delegations. After rejecting the redrafts subject to such amendments as 
had already been adopted, the Committee considered in detail the various 
clauses in Article 2 of Convention prepared by the Geneva Conference. Its 
Report contained in an index the text of the preamble and 19 Articles of 
a Draft Convention on “Freedom of Information”. Article 1 stated the 
obligations of Contracting States to establish standards of Freedom of 
Information firstly, positively by guaranteeing freedom to seek, receive 
and impart information and secondly, in a negative fashion by imposing 
an injunction against any form of discrimination in the regulation and con¬ 
trol of means of communication. Article 2 listed permissible restrictions 
on the freedom referred to in Article 1. The article is in the following 
terms: 

“2. The exercise of the freedoms referred to in Article 1 carries with 
it duties and responsibilities. It may therefore be subject to 
limitations, but only to such as are clearly defined by law; 
applied in accordance with the law and necessary with regard 
to: 

fa) The protection of national security; 

(b) Expressions which incite persons to alter by violence the 

system of government or which promote disorder; 

(c) Expressions which incite persons to commit criminal acts; 

(d) Expressions which are obscene or which are dangerous for 

youth and intended for them; 

(e) Expressions which are injurious to the fair conduct of legal 

proceedings; 

(f) Expressions which infringe literary or artistic rights; 

(g) Expressions about other persons, natural or legal, which defame 

their reputations; 
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(h) Legal obligations resulting from professional, contractual or 

other legal relationships including disclosure of information 
received in confidence in a professional or official capacity; 

(i) The prevention of fraud.” 

975. It would be noticed that the clauses of this Article are substantially 
the same as in the Convention drafted by the Geneva Conference save in a 
few particulars: 

Clause (a) has been made much wider and is not confined in its operation 
to secret matters as in the Geneva Conference draft. 

Clause (g) has also been made wider and permits restrictions being placed 
•on defamatory expressions irrespective of the consideration whether they are 
for public benefit or not. 

Clause (j) of Geneva Conference draft has been omitted. Its omission was 
suggested by the U.K. delegation and in spite of the opposition of several 
•countries including India the suggestion was carried by a narrow majority of 
7:6:1. Thereafter the Saudi Arabian delegation wanted to substitute a clause 
•even in a wider form as follows: 

‘‘Diffusion of reports likely to undermine friendly relations between 
peoples and States” 

But the proposal was lost by 8:5:1. 

Thus even under the draft prepared by the ad hoc Committee, two out of 
three matters newly added to Article 19(2) of our.Constitution by the Consti¬ 
tution (First Amendment) Act 1951 are included among the permissible 
restrictions and the third item was omitted by a very narrow majority. 

976. The Economic and Social Council at its Thirteenth Session did not 
•consider the Draft in detail but reported to the General Assembly its decision 
not to convene a plenipotentiaries Conference as suggested by the General 
Assembly. 

977. The General Assembly’s Third Committee took the Draft for consi¬ 
deration at its Seventh Session (October 1952-April 1953). The main difficulty 
centred round Article 2 with respect to: 

(1) the type of restrictions which should be included; and 

(2) the manner in which the restrictions should be laid down. 

There was general agreement that it was necessary to cover in some 
manner such matters as the national security, incitement to alter by violence 
the system of Government, incitement to commit criminal acts, obscenity 
and the rights and reputation of others. Some of the nations sought to in¬ 
clude, in the Preamble, restrictions which they claimed were made necessary 
by specific provisions in the legislations of their countries or by special 
national interests. Accordingly, there were proposals to include such matters 
as blasphemy, disclosure of information received in official confidence, reports 
likely to prejudice trials of cases before Courts, reports injurious to national 
prestige and honour and reports likely to undermine friendly relations bet¬ 
ween peoples. A motion—sponsored by 18 nations including India to 

proceed to a detailed discussion was defeated by a tie in the voting 23 

for and 23 against with 8 delegates abstaining. 
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97P, Thus there are at present three Drafts approved by some agency" 
or the other of the United Nations: 

(1) the draft prepared by the United Nations Conference in Geneva 

in 1948; 

(2) the draft of the Commission on Human Bights; and 

(3) the draft prepared by the ad hoc Committee appointed by the 

United Nations. 

979. Monsieur Lopez in his report as Rapporteur to the Economic and 
Social Council has recommended merely a general statement of the restric¬ 
tions rather than an enumeration of a detailed list'which may not be ex¬ 
haustive. The draft that he suggests is this: 

“Article 2: The exercise of the freedom referred to in Article 1 carries 
with it duties and responsibilities. It may therefore be subject 
to limitations, but only to such as are clearly defined by law, 
applied in accordance with law and necessary for respect of 
rights and reputations of others, for protection of national 
security, for prevention of disorder or crime or for protection 
of public health and morals.’’ 

This formula, he says, is based on the text of the Article on “Freedom 
of Information” drafted by the Commission on Human Rights for inclusion 
in the Draft Covenant on Human Rights. The additional subjects which 
were added to Article 19(2) of our Constitution by the Constitution Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1951 appear to be covered by Monsieur Lopez’s formula, 
except perhaps the subject^of friendly relations with foreign States. 

980. Views of the Council of Europe.—It has been stated by the Civil 
Liberties Union that when the matter was under discussion, the represen¬ 
tative of the United Kingdom, Lord Macdonald, stated in the Third Com¬ 
mittee of the Fifth Session of the General Assembly on the 18th of October 
1950, that “the stipulated limitations were so broad and vague that they 
could be construed as permitting the imposition of almost any restriction 
on the rights to which they referred and, in fact, completely nullified 
the effect of the Articles to which they applied.” But it appears that on 
the 4th of November 1950 a resolution was adopted by the Council of 
Europe to which representatives of 13 Governments, including the Govern¬ 
ments of Belgium, Denmark, France, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Turkey 
and Great Britain, were parties. Article 10 of this document is in the 
following terms: 

“Every one has the right of freedom of expression. This right shall 
include freedom to hold opinions and to receive and impart 
information and ideas without interference by public authority. 
This article shall not prevent States from requiring the licens¬ 
ing of broadcasting, television, or cinema enterprises. The 
exercise of these freedoms since it carries with it duties apd 
responsibilities may be subject to such formalities, conditions, 
restrictions or penalties as are prescribed by law and are neces¬ 
sary in a democratic society in the interests of (a) national 
security (b) territorial integrity or (c) public safety (d) pre¬ 
vention of disorder or crime, (e) for the protection of health 
or morals (f) the protection of the reputation or rights of 
others (g) preventing the disclosure of information received 
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in confidence or for maintaining the authority and impartiality 
of the judiciary.” 

It would thus be noticed that two of the three subjects with respect to 
which there could be legislative abridgment of the right of freedom of 
speech and expression under Article 19(2) of our Constitution, are included 
in the subjects, with respect to which several important countries in Europe, 
including Great Britain, agree that the freedom could be restricted by 
legislation in the interest of democratic society. 

981. Amended Article 19(2) not inconsistent with the concept of the 

Freedom of the Press.—It has been urged before us that the amendment 
of the Constitution enlarges the sweep of legislative abridgment of the 
fundamental right of the freedom of speech and expression too widely, 
and under its cover, it would be possible for both the Central and the 
State Legislatures to pass laws which would unduly curtail the fundamental 
right. We think that the view embodied in the various drafts before the 
United Nations and its subordinate bodies and specialised agencies and the 
view of the nations which have accepted the resolution of the Council of 
Europe may generally be adopted as a sound rule and. in that view we think 
that the amendment of the Constitution embodied in Article 19(2) thereof 
at least so far as it relates to public order and incitement to an offence 
does not offend against the principle of the freedom of the Press, The 
All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference have not expressed any definite 
view on the subject. There are some of their members who held that the 
amendment arms the executive with powers which are liable to abuse. 
But there are others who consider that the word “reasonable in Article 
19(2) gives sufficient protection for the purpose of ensuring that the basic 
concept of the freedom of the Press is not violated. All the State Govern¬ 
ments are unanimous in their view that the amendment is in order and it 
is not necessary to go back to the original position. The Indian Federation 
of Working Journalists has urged the restoration of the original position, 
primarily on the grounds that the original judgment of the Patna High 
Court had subsequently been reversed by the Supreme Court, but as we 
have attempted to point out in paragraph 969, the Supreme Court judgment 

does not do away with the necessity for the amendment. 

982. Position in some other Constitutions.—Moreover provision autho¬ 

rising placing of legislative restriction on the fundamental right of freedom 
of speech in the interest of public order is to be found in the written 
Constitution of other countries, e.g., Constitutions of Eire and Burma pro¬ 
vide that the right of citizens to express freely their convictions and opin¬ 
ions is subject to law, public order and morality. TJJie French and Swiss 

Constitutions guarantee free communication of ideas, subject to the res¬ 
ponsibility of an individual for any abuse of this freedom as determined 
by law. The Constitution of the United States of Mexico says that no law 
shall restrict the liberty of the Press which shall be limited only by res¬ 
pect due to private life, morals and public peace. Brazilian Law provides 
for punishment for misuse of the freedom of the Press and the definition 
of misuse includes inter alia (i) publication of articles or other items in¬ 
volving violent procedure to subvert public order, and (ii) instigation to 
commit crimes. 

983. England has no written Constitution and no question can arise 
whether any particular law enacted by Parliament is intra vires or ultra 

18 M of I & B. 
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vires of the Constitution or offends against any guaranteed fundamental 
right. In United States of America the first amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion says that the Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the Press. But as Storey has pointed out: 

“That this amendment was intended to secure to every citizen an 
absolute right to speak or write or print whatever he might 
please without any responsibility public or private is a sup¬ 
position too wild to be indulged in by any rational man.... 
Civil society could not go on under such circumstances. The 
language of this amendment imports no more than that every 
man shall have a right to speak, write or print his opinion 
upon any subject whatever without any prior restraint, so 
always that he does not injure any other person in his rights, 
person, property or reputation and so always that he does not 
disturb the public peace.... With this reasonable limitation 
it is not only right in in itself but it is an inestimable pri¬ 
vilege in a free Government. Without such limitation it might 
become scourge of the Republic.” (Italics are ours) 

Professors Frederic A. Ogg and P# Orman Ray in their “Introduction 
to American. Government” (Tenth edition, page 127) say: “Liberty is not 
licence, and rights are relative, not absolute. After all, one of the main 
purposes of Government is to prevent the safety and well-being of the many 
from being jeopardized by the few. Freedom of speech and Press does not 
carry with it any right to utter or publish slander or libel or to incite 
persons to crime or panic _To be validly claimed, a right must be exer¬ 

cised so as to cause no impairment of the same or any other right possessed 
by others. Practical application of this simple principle often, however, 
raises difficult questions.” (Italics are ours) 

984. It was in Schenck v. United States (1919) 249 U.S. 47, Mr. Justice 

Holmes declared that the question in every case is whether the words 
used are used in such circumstances and are of such a nature as to create 
a clear and present danger that they will bring about the substantive evils 
that the Congress has a right to prevent. This test is obviously a some¬ 
what vague one as recognized by the Supreme Court itself in Whitney v. 
California (1927) in which Brandeis J. says: 

“This court has not yet fixed standards by which to determine when 
a danger shall be deemed to be clear and what degree of evil 
shall be deemed sufficiently substantial to justify resort to 
abridgment of free speech and assembly as the means of pro¬ 
tection.” 

Mr. Justice Black in Bridges v. California (1941) referred with approval 
to these remarks of Brandeis J. and went on to say “Nevertheless the cleat 
and present danger language of the Schenck case has afforded practical 
guidance in a great variety of cases in which the scope of constitutional 
protection of freedom of expressions was in issue.... What finally emerges 
from clear and present danger cases is a working principle that the sub¬ 
stantive evil must be extremely serious and the degree of imminence 
extremely high before uttrances can be punished.” “In order to support 
a finding of clear and present danger it must be shown either that im¬ 
mediate serious- violence was to be expected or advocated or that the past 
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conduct furnished reason to believe that such advocacy was then contend*- 
plated.” Four Judges of the Supreme Court, however, gave a dissenting 
opinion. They said: ‘‘The Constitution is not a mere formulary. Nor 
does it require displacement of an historic test (the test of reasonable 
tendency) by a phrase (clear and present danger) which first gained cur¬ 
rency in 1919 —Schenck case. Our duty is not ended with recitation of 
phrases that are shorthand of a complicated historical process. The phrase 
‘clear and present danger’ is merely a justification for curbing utterance 
where that is warranted by the substantive evil to be prevented. The phrase 
itself is an expression of tendency and not of accomplishment and the 
literary difference between it and ‘reasonable tendency’ is not of consti¬ 
tutional dimension.” 

There is thus a great deal of difference of opinion even in America about 
the application of “clear and present danger test” (See Vidya Nivas v State, 
A.I.R. 1953 Allahabad 342 at page 345). 

985. This general test, however, has to be applied having regard to the 
circumstances of each case. In Gitloio v. New York, 1925 S. C. 13 the 
Supreme Court had to pronounce upon the validity of the lay of criminal 
anarchy. The Court in a majority judgment expressed themselves as 
follows: 

"It is a fundamental principle long established that the freedom of 
speech and of the Press which is secured by the Constitution 
does not confer an absolute right to speak or publish without 
responsibility whatever one may choose, or an unrestricted and 
unbridled licence that gives immunity for every possible use of 
language prevents the punishment of those who abuse this 

freedom.Reasonably limited—it was said by Storey—this 

freedom is an inestimable privilege in a free Government. 
Without such limitation it might become the scourge of the 

Republic.That a State in exercise of its police powers may 

punish those who abuse this freedom by utterances inimical to 
public welfare, tending to corrupt public morals, incite to crime 
and disturb the public peace is not open to question... .Thus it 
was held by this Court in the Fox case that the State may punish 
publications advocating or encouraging a breach of the criminal 
laws and in the Gilbert case that a State may punish utterances 
teaching or advocating that its citizens should not assist the 
United States in prosecuting or carrying on war with its public 
enemies.” 

These observations were quoted with approval in Whitney v. California 
1927 S.C, 2. 

From this it appears to us clear that the Supreme Court would uphold any 
law which purported to punish utterances inimical to public welfare, tend¬ 
ing to incite crime or to disturb the public peace. Thus, the amendment of 
Article 19(2) of the Constitution by the Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 
adding the subjects of public order and incitement to an offence to those 
in respect of which there may be permissible legislative restrictions on 
freedom of expression, is in line with the judicial pronouncement of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
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986. The Judgment of the Supreme Court in Thornhill v. Alabama, 1940 
S.C. 6, is even more explicit on the point. It says inter alia: 

“The freedom of speech and of the Press guaranteed by the Consti¬ 
tution embraces at the least the liberty to discuss publicly and 
truthfully all matters of public concern without previous res¬ 
traint or fear of subsequent punishment.... Every expression 
of opinion on matters that are important has the potentiality 
of inducing action in the interests of one rather than another 
group in society. But the group in power at any moment may 
not impose penal sanctions on peaceful and truthful discussion 
of matters of public interest merely on a showing that others 
may thereby be persuaded to take action inconsistent with its 
interests. Abridgment of the liberty of such discussion can be 
justified only where the clear danger of substantive evils arises 
under circumstances affording no opportunity to test the merits 
of ideas by competition for acceptance in the market of public 
opinion.” , 

In that case the Court was construing the validity of a law which made 
picketting a misdemeanour. It was urged on behalf of the State that the 
purpose of the impugned statute was the protection of the community from 
violence and .breaches of the peace which were the concomitants of picket- 
ting. Dealing with this argument, the Court said : 

“The power and the duty of the State to take adequate steps to pre¬ 
serve the peace and to protect the privacy, the lives and the 

property of its residents cannot be doubted. But no clear and 

present danger of destruction of life or property, or invasion 
of the right of privacy or a breach of the peace can be thought 
to be inherent in the activities of every person who approaches 
the premises of an employer and publicises the facts of a labour 
dispute involving the latter ; we are not concerned with picket- 
ting en masse or otherwise conducted which might occasion 
such imminent and aggravated danger to these interests as to 
justify a Statute narrowly drawn to cover the precise situation 
giving rise to the danger.” 

Here again special emphasis is laid on the power of the State to take 

steps to preserve the peace and to protect the privacy, lives and the pro¬ 

perty of its residents in exercise of its police powers. The preservation of 
peace and maintenance of public order may thus be matters for which 
there may be legislative restriction of the right of Freedom of speech pro¬ 
vided the danger to the peace and public order was 
clear and it is because the Alabama law prohibiting picketting made no 
distinction between picketting by an individual and picketting en masse, or 
made no exception based on the number of persons engaged in the proscribed 
activity or the peaceful character of their demeanour that the Supreme 
Court declared the law invalid. 

987. It would thus be seen that the Supreme Court had recognised the 
right of the State, In exercise of its police powers, judging by “the clear 
and present danger” test, to restrict the freedom of expression where such 
expression is likely to incite people to commit crimes or to disturb the 
public peace. Certain principles which have been codified in our Constitu¬ 
tion have also been recognised by the Supreme Court of the United States 
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in formulating the permissible restrictions on the freedom of expression. 
The clear and present danger test might be a good working rule for the 
judiciary where, as in the American Constitution, the sphere of legislative 
abridgment is not defined by words in the Constitution itself. But in the 
scheme of our Constitution that sphere has to be defined for certain pur¬ 
poses. The clear and present danger test cannot be utilised for defining 
matters in respect of which there may be legislative restriction on the free¬ 
dom of speech and expression, but the implication of that test would be a 
legitimate consideration when courts have to decide whether a particular 
law dealing with the matter is reasonable or not having due regard to the 
imminence and character of the danger sought to be averted by the legis¬ 
lation. 

988. Specific suggestions for amendment of Article 19(2) of the Cons¬ 
titution.—“Public Order” It has been urged that the words “in the interrat 
of public order” should be altered to “for the prevention of disorder” so 
as to delimit the wide implication of the words "public order”. A similar 
argument was advanced by the representative of the United Kingdom in 
the Sixth Session of the Commission on Human Rights at Lake Success in 
April 1950. It was argued that “maintenance of public order” may mean 
acceptance of the existing order of Society. But it was pointed out by the 
representatives of various nations, including United States of America, 
France, Chile and Egypt, that the idea of ‘public order* was clearly under¬ 
stood in most countries of the world and its application was known to juris¬ 
prudence. It might be risky to substitute for that legal concept some 
new and perhaps vaguer terms. Moreover the words “public order in a 
democratic society” appeared in Article 29 of Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights and in Articles 16, 17, 18 and 19 of the Covenant itself. Ac¬ 
cordingly the Commission by a narrow majority declined to substitute the 
words “for prevention of disorders” for the words “in the interest of public 
order.” We think it is hardly likely that the words “public order” would 
be interpreted in the sense visualised by the United Kingdom representa¬ 
tive. In agreement with the view of the Commission on Human Rights we 
think that the words “public order” in Article 19(2) do not call for any 
change. 

989. Friendly relation with foreign States. —With regard to the provision 
relating to the friendly relations with foreign States contained in Article 
19(2) of the Constitution, it was urged before us that under the guise of 
maintaining friendly relations with foreign States restrictions could be placed 
on legitimate expression of views on questions of foreign policy or on the 
presentation of points of view which run counter to the policy of Govern¬ 
ment of India or its friendly relations with foreign States and that such 
restrictions would not be in with true concept of the freedom of 
the Press. It is undoubtedly true that in a democracy there should be 
freedom of expression with regard to the foreign policies of the Government 
in power and that such criticism should not be prevented under the specious 
plea that it would endanger the friendly relation of the Government of the 
day with foreign powers. At the same time one has to bear in mind that 
persistent and malicious propaganda against a foreign power which has 
friendly relations with India may cause considerable embarrassment from 
the point of view of the nation even though the security of the State may 
not be involved. Parliament must, therefore,' have power to deal with such 
kind of criticism and if the words "friendly relations with foreign States’* 
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were not there in Article 19(2) of the Constitution, Parliament would have 
no power to legislate in that regard. 

990. The Press Laws Enquiry Committee have pointed out in paragraph 
69 of their Report that the General Assembly of the United Nations in a 
plenary meeting held on 15th November 1947 considered the question of 
developing friendly relations amongst member States and, to that end, facili¬ 
tating the diffusion of information calculated to strengthen mutual under¬ 
standing and ensure friendly relations between the peoples. Governments of 
member States were invited by a resolution passed in the meeting to study 
such measures as might with advantage be taken on the national plane to 
combat within the limits of constitutional procedure the diffusion of false 
or distorted reports likely to injure friendly relations between States. It 
would be remembered that clause (j) of Article 2 of the Covenant on 
Freedom of Information and the Press prepared by the United Nations Con¬ 
ference at Geneva in 1948 agreed to the necessary restrictions being placed 
as clearly defined by law with regard to the “systematic diffusion of deliber¬ 
ately false and distorted reports which undermine friendly relations between 
peoples or States”. When the matter was considered by the Commission on 
Human Rights in April 1950 they had before them a draft which did not 
include a clause on the lines of clause (j) of Article (2) of the Covenant 
as recommended by the United Nations Conference at Geneva in 1948. An 
amendment was suggested by Mrs. Hansa Mehta, who represented India, 
Which would have had the effect of adding words “or for the prevention of 
spreading deliberately false and distorted reports which undermine friendly 
relations with the peoples and the States”. The Indian amendment had the 
support of the representatives of Egypt, Yugoslavia and Lebanon. The United 
Kingdom and the Philippines representatives sympathised with the Indian 
point of view but feared that, in an effort to eliminate the danger visualised 
by the Indian representative, all information on foreign countries may have 
been made subject to censorship thus destroying the very freedom which 
the Covenant sought to safeguard. Moreover it was pointed out that the 
General Assembly had asked the Commission to include in the Covenant 
a general statement of basic principles governing Freedom of Information ; 
it had not called for a complete convention on the question. The Commission 
could not, therefore, attempt to work out detailed provisions and means of 
applying them without exceeding its terms of reference. The Covenant was 
essentially designed to safeguard human rights and not to offer a code of 
ethics for the Press. It had, therefore, to be confined to a statement of 
general principles. For these reasons the Indian suggestion was rejected 
by 6 votes to 5 with 4 abstentions. As has been pointed out earlier the 
ad hoc Committee’s draft and the suggestions made by M. Lopez did not 
permit legislation placing restrictions on the freedom of speech in the in¬ 
terest of friendly relations with foreign States unless such restrictions be¬ 
come necessary in the interest of national security. 

991. When the Constitution was amended in 1951, there was considerable 
opposition to the introduction of the words “friendly relations with foreign 
States” in Article 19(2) of the Constitution. At that time the Prime Minis¬ 
ter pointed out, that this was merely an enabling clause which empowers 
Parliament to frame legislation, in case the necessity arises and gave an 
assurance that it was not the intention of the government to promote legis¬ 
lation which would prevent discussion of the foreign policy of Gvernment. 
This assurance has been faithfully observed and there has been no legisla¬ 
tion in this respect placing fetters on the freedom of expression. Even when 
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the Bill which subsequently became the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act 
was introduced, the definition of objectionable matter did not contain any 
clause relating to expressions which may endanger the friendly relations 
of India with foreign States. Under the scheme of United States Constitu¬ 
tion an emergency legislation can take immediate effect although it may 
subsequently be challenged before the Supreme Court as being an improper 
restriction on the freedom of expression guaranteed by the American Consti¬ 
tution- and it is possible to visualise circumstances where by the application 
of the clear and present danger test legislative abridgment in the interest 
of friendly relations of the United States with other countries may be up¬ 
held. But under the scheme of our Constitution it would not be permissible 
even to frame legislation unless such power could be derived from any of 
the clauses of Article 19(2) of the Constitution. It was for this purpose 
that power was given to the Parliament to enact legislation in the interest 
of friendly relations with foreign States as it was not feasible to amend the 
Constitution every now and again. The framers of the Constitution thought 
that the world conditions existing in 1951 and the non-alignment policy 
which India was pursuing made it necessary to invest Parliament with the 
necessary power in case an emergency arose. If we now examine whether 
the history of the world during the last 3 years has made it unnecessary 
that the Parliament should have such reserve power, the answer is clear. 
There is more disequilibrium in world conditions now than there was in 1951 
and the policy pursued by India, her geographical position and her relations: 
with foreign States have become far more important than they were in. 
1951 when the amendment was made in the Constitution. We do not, there¬ 
fore, think that any clear case has been made for depriving the Parliament 
of the power to legislate in case of necessity, placing restrictions on the free¬ 
dom of speech and expression in the interest of friendly relations with 
foreign States. 

992. It has been brought to our notice that all countries except the United 
Kingdom, United States, Iran, South Africa and Jordan, have enacted laws 
in one form or the other under which action can be taken against the Press 
for “publishing libellous articles against the heads of foreign Government or 
their diplomatic representatives in those countries”. In the United Kingdom 
such offences are dealt with under the English Common Law on the ground 
that they imperil the peaceful relations of Her Majesty’s Government with 
foreign States and in the United States they are subject to the ordinary 
process of law. In Brazil and France, such provisions exist under the 
respective Press Laws and in Canada the Criminal Code has similar provi¬ 
sions. Even in such a democratic country like Switzerland there is a provision 
in Section 296 of the Swiss Criminal Code under which "any person publicly 
insulting a foreign State in the person of its ruling Head, its diplomatic 
representatives or its Government shall be punishable by fine or imprison¬ 
ment. In Article 4(7) of Chapter 7 of the Swedish Constitutional Act 
relating to the freedom of the Press there is a provision that utterances in 
print relating inter alia to a defamatory act against the Head or representa¬ 
tive of a foreign power in Sweden is forbidden and punishable by law. 

993. Although we are in favour of the Parliament having this reserve 
power, we think that the words “in the interest of friendly relations with 
foreign States” are of a wide connotation and may conceivably be relied upon 
for supporting any legislation which may restrict even legitimate criticism 
of the foreign policy of Government. It would be difficult to devise a formula 
Which would define the scope of the legislation by Parliament in this regard. 
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The Constitution can at best merely indicate the topics in respect of which 
there may be reasonable restrictions on the freedom of speech and expression. 
It must be left to the wisdom of Parliament to define the precise scope of 
those restrictions and to the impartiality of the Supreme Court to pronounce 
upon the reasonableness of those restrictions. We recommend that, whatever 
legislation might be framed in the interest of friendly relations with foreign 
States, it should be confined in its operation to cases of systematic diffusion 
of deliberately fake or distorted reports which undermine friendly relations, 
with foreign States and should not punish any sporadic utterance or any 
dissemination of true facts although they may have the tendency of endanger¬ 
ing the friendly relations with foreign States. 

994. Incitement to an offence.—There has been considerable criticism of 
the clause which permits restrictions being placed on freedom of expression 
in relation to incitement to an offence. It has been urged that this expression 
is far too wide because the word "offence” as used in Article 19(2) has, under 
Article 367 of the Constitution to be given the same meaning as is given to 
it in the General Clauses Act of 1897. Under the General Clauses Act “offence”' 
means any act or omission made punishable by any law for the time being 
in force. The law would include even an offence created by Acts, regula¬ 
tions, rules or bye-laws. A suggestion was made that having regard to the 
wide scope of these words, the word "offence” might be restricted to those- 
offences which involve violence or disturbance of the public peace. A point 
of view was placed before us that while it should be the duty of all concerned 
to advocate obedience to laws of duly constituted authority, circumstances 
may arise when disobedience in a peaceful manner of a particular adminis¬ 
trative order believed to be unjust might be advocated in order to draw the 
attention of Government to the inequity of that order and also to create 
public opinion to secure the remoVal of that order. 

995. While we appreciate the point of view involved In this submission, 
the main difficulty that has faced us is that if we omit these words the whole 
law of abetment contained in the Indian Penal Code would be open to 
challenge in so far as the abetment consists in inciting persons to commit 
offences. Incitement is one of the forms of abetment and if these words 
were removed from Article 19(2) there will be no constitutional authority for 
punishing any utterances which incite persons to commit offences. It is true, 
as we have pointed out earlier, that the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Shailabala’s case has probably saved legal provisions punishing incitement to 
the Commission of aggravated offences such as murder on the ground 
that they may jeopardise the security of the State. But in the absence of the 
words “incitement to an offence” there would be no constitutional authority 
for punishing abetments, by means of incitement, to commit offences involv¬ 
ing violence in a less aggravated form or offences such as bribery, corruption, 
forgery, cheating, criminal breach of trust, counterfeiting which involve no 
violence at all. After the decision of the Supreme Court in Romesh Thappar’s 
case and of the Patna High Court in the Bharati Press case there might have 
been a challenge to the whole law of abetment in so far as such abetments 
consisted in incitement in writing or by word of mouth. But the amendment 
of the Constitution very soon after the decision of the Patna High Court and 
the retrospective effect given to such amendment have saved the law of 
abetment by incitement because after the amendment there could be no 
challenge to it. Moreover, as we have pointed out, the Geneva Conference 
in 1948, the Commissiofi on Human Rights in 1950, the recommendations of 
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the ad hoc Committee in 1951, the Draft prepared by Mons. Lopez in 1953 
and the resolutions of the Council of Europe in 1949, all contemplate restric¬ 
tions being placed on the freedom of speech and expression so as not to- 
permit incitement to commit crimes and other offences. The quotations from 
.the Standard Book on Constitutional Law in United States of America and 
the excerpts from the judgment of the Supreme Court in the United States, 
clearly indicate that the Supreme Court would uphold any legislation prohibit¬ 
ing persons from inciting others to commit offences. 

996. It is true that the word ‘offence’ is very wide and that it would be- 
possible for the legislatures to create any kind of offence; in that event provi¬ 
sion with regard to punishment for incitement to commit that offence would; 
acquire constitutional validity. But it has to be remembered that the creation, 
of that offence would have to be tested by the touchstone of constitutional 
provisions relating to fundamental rights. (Article 13 of the Constitution).. 
Where the law is not void under that Article, it is a good law and must 
command obedience of the public in any democracy which proclaims and : 
maintains the supremacy of law, and there is no reason why incitement to- 
commit breaches of that law should not be punishable. 

997. There is also the point of view that whatever may have been the* 
justification for breaking laws or for inciting others to break laws when a 
foreign and irresponsible Government was in power and no constitutional 
redress was feasible, things have considerably altered after independence 
when both the Central and State Governments are responsible to popular 
Legislatures. When a law is enacted it must be regarded as an expression* 
of the will of the people, and if the law is disliked by certain sections of the- 
people, the remedy lies not in disobeying the law but in persuading the public 
to see the iniquity of it and in getting it altered by legitimate and constitu¬ 
tional means. Nobody can prevent a person from disobeying a law and* 
suffering the consequences thereof. But it would be wrong in principle to- 
punish a person who breaks the law and to allow the instigators to escape 
the consequences of their acts on the plea of freedom of expression. For 
these reasons we are not in favour of omitting the words “incitement to an- 
offence” which occur in Article 19(2) of the Constitution. 

998. Constitution, Legislatures and Courts together safeguard the Freedom 
of Expression. —We cannot too strongly emphasise that the provisions con¬ 
tained in Article 19(2) of the Constitution are merely enabling provisions and; 
that the ultimate sanction behind any legislation must be the will of the 
people. All that the Constitution lays down is that certain fundamental- 
principles may not be disregarded in attempting to harmonise the freedom of 
expression of an individual with the requirements of public good. Apart 
from such safeguards as the Constitution has laid down, there are two other 
lines of defence against undue encroachment over the fundamental right of 
freedom of expression. One is the Legislature itself and the other is the 
High Courts and the Supreme Court. Although the Constitution invests the 
Legislatures with power to place restrictions on the freedom of speech and 
expression for certain purposes, the power would, we trust, be exercised with, 
discrimination and circumspection. If any restrictions are placed by the 
Legislatures on the fundamental right, we have no doubt that the impartiality 
and the broad and realistic outlobk of the High Courts and the Supreme 

. Court will ensure that the power is not exercised by the Legislatures in an. 
arbitrary or unreasonable manner. 
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SECTION II 

THE PRESS (OBJECTIONABLE MATTER) ACT 

999 Effect of the amendment of the constitution. —The amendment of the 
Constitution by the Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1951, was given 
retrospective operation, and Section 3 of the Constitution (First Amendment 
Act) had the effect of validating those laws which but for the amendment 
had been or would have been declared invalid. 

1000. Press Laws Inauiry Committee—Before, however, the Constitution 
was amended in 1951, and even when the draft Constitution was under consi¬ 
deration, the Government of India appointed the Press Laws Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee to 

(a) examine and report to Government on the laws regulating the 

Press in the principal countries of the world including India; 

(b) review the Press laws of India with a view to examine if they are 

in accordance with the fundamental rights formulated by the 

Constituent Assembly of India; and 

(c) recommend to Government any measures of reforms in the Press 

laws considered expedient upon such review. 

ihe Committee briefly reviewed the history of the Press laws in India and 
dealt with the following Acts:— 

(1) Press and Registration of Books Act, 1807; 

(2) Indian States (Protection Against Disaffection) Act, 1922; 

(3) Official Secrets Act, 1923; 

(4) Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931; 

<5) Foreign Relations Act, 1932; 

(6) Indian States (Protection) Act, 1934; 

(7) Sections 124A, 153A and 505 of the Indian Penal Code; 

(8) Sections 99A to 99G the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898; 

(9) Section 19 and 181A to 181C of the Sea Customs Act, 1878; 

(10) Section 5 of the Indian Telegraph Act, 1885; 

(11) Sections 25, 26 and 27A to 27D of the Indian Post Offices Act, 1898; 

(12) Provisions of Provincial Public Safety Acts, relating to censorship 

or Control of Publication!. 

TOOL After a review of the position it made the following recommend¬ 
ations:— 

(1) Press and Registration of Books Act. —Certain amendments should be 
made in Section 3, Section 5(2), Section 5(3), Section 5(4) and Section 11. 

(2) The Indian States ( Protection Against Disaffection ) Act, 1922, and the 
Indian States (Protection) Act, 1934, should be repealed. 

(3) The Indian Press ( Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, should be repealed 
but the following provisions of this Act, should be incorporated in the ordinary 
law of the country in the following manner:— 

(a) clauses (a) to (i) of section 4 (i) which define offences should be 

incorporated in the Indian Penal Code, or other law. 
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<b) Sections 15, 16, 17, 18 and 32 should be incorporated in the Press 
and Registration of Books Act. 

(c) Section 19 should be incorporated in Criminal Procedure Code. 

(d) Section 20 should be incorporated in the Sea Customs Act. 

(e) Sections 21 and 22 should be incorporated in the Indian Post 

Offices Act. 

(f) Separate provision should be made to vest courts of justice with 

power to order the closing down of a press for a specified period 
in case of repeated violation of the law by the press. 

(4) The Foreign Relations Act, 1932, should be repealed and more compre¬ 
hensive legislation should be undertaken to make provision on a reciprocal 
basis for protection of Heads of Foreign States, Foreign Governments and 
their diplomatic representatives in India from defamatory attacks etc. 

(5) (a) Section 124A of the Indian Penal Code should be amended to give 
effect to the judgment of the Federal Court in the case of N. D. Mazumdar. 

(b) An explanation should be added to Section 153A of I.P.C. to the effect 
that it does not amount to an offence under that Section to advocate a change 
in the social or economic order provided such advocacy does not involve 
violence. 

(6) Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code should not be applied to 
the Press; and separate provision should, if necessary, be made by law for 
dealing with Press in urgent cases of apprehended danger. 

(7) Section 5 of the Indian Telegraph Act and Section 26 of the Indian 
Post Offices Act should be amended to provide that the actions and orders of 
subordinate officers are reported to and reviewed by responsible Ministers of 
Government. 

(8) Before taking action against the Press under emergency legislation, 
the Provincial Governments should invariably consult the Press Advisory 
Committee or similar body. 

1002. Press (Objectionable matters) Bill. —The Committee submitted its 
report on the 22nd May 1948 and although the report was before Government 
when the Bill which subsequently became Press (Objectionable Matter) Act, 
was introduced on 31st August 1951, the Bill did not attempt to give effect 
to all the recommendations of the Committee but adopted only some of them. 
During the course of the debate on the Constitution (First Amendment Bill) 
Government had promised to introduce as soon as possible a Bill which would 
be free from the objectionable features of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act of 1931. The new Bill, as the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
shows was directed against encouragement of violence or sabotage and certain 
other very grave offences and against the publication of scurrilous matter. 
All the then existing laws which exceeded the limits prescribed in the Bill 
or which were against the provisions of fundamental rights were proposed 
to be repealed. Accordingly, the following laws were repealed;— 

(1) The Indian States (Protection against Disaffection) Act, 1922; 

(2) The Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931; 

( 3 ) Foreign Relations Act, 1932; 

(4) The Indian States (Protection) Act, 1934; 
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(5) Five Press Acts in force in the acceding states of Hyderabad* 
Madhya Bharat, Mysore, PEPSU and Rajasthan. 

The provisions contained in the 13 Acts referred to in the Second Schedule- 
were repealed in so far as they imposed any restrictions on printing, publica¬ 
tion or distribution of any newspaper, news-sheet, book or other document,, 
whether by providing for the pre-censorship thereof or by demand of security 
from the printer or publisher or any other manner. 

1003. The Bill sought to avoid some of the objectionable features of the 
1931 Act. For instance, it was proposed that security could be demanded, not 
when a newspaper was started as under the old Act of 1931 but only after 
proof that the paper had published “objectionable matter”. Even so the 
demanding of security and its forfeiture were not to be permitted unless a 
judicial finding of a Sessions Judge had been obtained that the matter pub¬ 
lished or complained of was objectionable within the meaning of the definition 
of that term. Further the person charged was proposed to be given the right 
*to claim a trial by a special jury composed of persons particularly qualified 
to sit in judgment over the abuses of the freedom of the Press. In all cases 
the Bill made provision for a right to appeal to the High Court. 

Objectionable matter was defined as follows:— 

The expression “objectionable matter” means any words, signs or visible- 
representations which are likely to— 

(i) incite or encourage any person to resort to violence or sabotage- 

for the purpose of overthrowing or undermining the Government 
established by law in India or in any State thereof or its authority 
in any area; or 

(ii) incite or encourage any person to commit murder, sabotage or anjr 

offence involving violence; or 

(iii) incite or encourage any person to interfere with the supply and 

distribution of food or other essential commodities or with 
essential services; or 

(iv) seduce any member of any of the armed forces of the Union or of 

the police forces from his allegiance or his duty, or prejudice 
the recruiting of persons to serve in any such force or prejudice 
the discipline of any such force; or 

(v) promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different sections of 

the people of India; or 

(vi) which are grossly indecent; or are scurrilous or obscene or intended 

for blackmail. 

Explanation 1.—Comments expressing disapprobation or criticism of any 
law or of any policy or administrative action of the Government with a view 
to obtain its alteration or redress by lawful means, and words pointing out, 
with a view to their removal, matters which are producing, or have a tendency 
to produce, feelings of enmity or hatred between different sections of the 
people of India, shall not be deemed to be objectionable matter within the 
meaning of this section. 

Explanation II.—In judging whether any matter is objectionable matter 
under this Act, the effect of the words, signs or visible representations, and 
not the intention of the keeper of the press or the publisher of the newspaper 
of news-sheet, as the case may be, shall be taken into account. 
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Explanation III.—“Sabotage” means the doing of damage to plant or 
stocks, or to bridges roads and the like with intent to destroy or injuriously 
to affect the utility of any plant or service or means of communication. 

1004. Criticism of the Act.—The criticism of this measure falls into two 
sharply defined categories. On the one hand it is suggested— 

(i) that the enactment of the 1931 Act found justification in an emer¬ 

gency which then existed, whereas no such emergency exists at 

present; 

(ii) that it provides penalties unknown to law in other countries of the 

world; 

(iii) that the judicial order and a jury of pressmen are merely faco- 

saving devices; 

(iv) that the proceedings under the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act 

can be taken in addition to the imposition of other penalties 

under the ordinary law; and 

(v) that the very existence of the Act itself is a stigma on the Indian 

Press. 

It has also been contended that there is no necessity of a special Press law 
and the ordinary law of the land, like the Indian Penal Code, would suffice 
for punishing those who could be proved to have abused the freedom of the 
Press in the manner described in defining “objectionable matter”. It was 
argued that publication of most of such material is or could be made an 
■offence under the Indian Penal Code and no special treatment was necessary 
in the case of the Press. 

1005. On the other hand, there is a strong body of opinion represented by 
most of the State Governments that the Act as it stands has proved insuffi¬ 
cient to curb t’he mischief which it was intended to check. 

The criticism relates not merely to the procedure contemplated by the Press 
(Objectionable Matter) Act but also to the content of the expression “objec¬ 
tionable matter” as defined in Section 3 of the Act. So far as the content 
is concerned it has been urged that the expression “objectionable matter” 
should include defamatory or derogatory remarks with regard to the Min¬ 
isters of Government and Government servants, matters which offend reli¬ 
gious feelings of tho people, expressions which scandalise highly placed Gov¬ 
ernment servants, false and distorted news or sensational reports, and mis¬ 
representation of events in bold headlines. So far as the procedure is con¬ 
cerned, it has been pointed out that trial by jury has proved ineffective in 
bringing offenders to book, that security to be taken under Sections 4 and 
5 of the Act should not be less than Rs. 5,000 and that under Section 7 and 
8 should not be less than Rs. 3,000, that certificates from the Attorney Gene¬ 
ral or othox- Law Officer required under Section 11 of the Act should not be 
necessary, that under the Act only keepers of the press and publishers of 
newspapers become liable whereas the editors do not come anywhere in the 
picture, that it should be possible to deal with papers published outside the 
State with respect to matter concerning that State and that the provision 
with regard to warning contained in Section 4 should be deleted. One State 
■Government is perturbed because although clause (v) of Section 3 enables 
action to be taken where the matter is likely to promote feelings of the 
enmity or hatred between different sections of the people in India, the validity 
of that provision has been challenged because there is no specific authority 
contained in Article 19(2) of the Constitution authorising such restrictive 
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legislation. Another State Government is apprehensive that, although sub¬ 
clause (vi), Section 3, refers to scurriious writings, that provision may be 
declared invalid by the Supreme Court. It is feared that the implication of 
the word “scurrilous” may be restricted to defamatory writings in which 
case only it could be brought within the'purview of the legislation permitted 
by Article 19(2) of the Constitution but in no other case. 

1006. Views of Indian Federation of Working Journalists and All India 
Newspaper Editors Conference. —The Indian Federation of Working Journal¬ 
ists have stated that in principle, the Act should be repealed, though they 
concede that there has been no complaint about its working. The All India 
Newspaper Editor’s Conference have stated that though they were originally 
opposed to the Act, the operation of the Act has belied their fears. They 
go on to observe “there is greater freedom of the Press in India today than 
ever before and more than in most other countries.” 

1007. Discussion of criticism. —It is claimed that the Press should not 
come under any special penal law, that it should share with the citizens 
whatever is imposed by way of penal law and that there should be no inde¬ 
pendent Press law dealing with offences committed by the Press. As one 
of the senior and respected journalists asked in the course of his evidence 
“Are we criminal tribes that there should be a special law for us?” In this 
connection it is to be remembered that there is essential difference between 
the mischief that may be wrought by an individual who gives expression to 
an objectionable matter and’ the press which publishes such matter. As the 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information appointed by the United Nations 
have stated at page 4 of their Report: 

“The right of a man to harangue a small group of persons at a street 
corner is one thing but the right of a man or group to establish 
a newspaper, a radio or a television station is another matter 
altogether. Gigantic systems of information present organised 
society with problems of a different order quantitatively as well 
qualitatively speaking." 

The Press is one of the vital organs of modern life more specially in a 
democracy. It has enormous potentialities for good or evil. It wields tre¬ 
mendous power and has equally tremendous responsibility. It is always a 
dangerous situation when power and responsibility do not go together as is 
the case with at least some units of the Press in India. In the case of irres¬ 
ponsible writings the spread of harm is wider and the effect is far greater 
and most rapid. Oral utterances are heard only by those who happened to 
be present while a newspaper carries its message all over the world. The 
spoken word is ephemeral while printed matter is more permanent. The 
frailties of human memory may obliterate the evil effects of undesirable 
utterances but such expressions printed and published in papers are more 
permanent in their effect. It was suggested that certain prominent leaders 
command audiences running into thousands and lakhs and 1 that in such 
cases the effect of an oral utterance often times heard by persons who are 
illiterate may be as great as in the case of publication in a newspaper. It 
is undoubtedly so but such prominent leaders are hardly likely to indulge 
in giving publicity to objectionable matter as defined in the Act, just as it 
is hardly likely that responsible papers would bring themselves within the 
ambit of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. The Act is designed to pre¬ 
vent publication of objectionable matter in that small but growing section 
of the Press which is found to be habitually indulging in the publication of 
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such matter. The Act cannot.be regarded as a stigma on the Press as a whole 
because all laws are designed to strike at the insignificant minority which 
intends to indulge in antisocial activites and their existence is no reflection on 
the conduct or the character of the overwhelming majority of the 
community. 

1008. Another basic objection which was urged 1 before us was that the 
result of demanding security is that the freedom of expression is granted 
to a rich person who is in a position to furnish security and risk its forfei¬ 
ture, but is denied to a person whose resources are not great. This argu¬ 
ment, in our opinion, overlooks Section 10 of the Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act which lays down that the amount of security required to be 
deposited by the keeper of a press or the publisher of a newspaper shall 
be fixed with due regard to the circumstances of the case and shall not be 
excessive. Another argument which was placed before us, with some plausi- 
oility, is that it was humiliating to have to conduct newspapers under a 
threat of forfeiture of security while an individual who commits identical 
offences cannot thus be proceeded against. We do not think that there is 
very great force in this argument. It cannot be more humiliating to have 
to run a paper under the threat of losing a certain amount of money than 
under the threat of going to prison or having to pay a heavy fine which are 
the consequences if the ordinary law is resorted to. Moreover one has to 
remember that under Section 108 of Criminal Procedure Code which is part 
of the ordinary law of the land, security can be taken for good behaviour 
from persons disseminating matters falling under Section 124A and Section 
T53A of the Indian Penal Code or any matter concerning a judge which 
amounts to criminal intimidation or defamation under the Penal Code. That 
this Section applies not only to individuals but also to the Press is clear from 
the 2nd paragraph of this Section which says “No proceedings shall be taken 
unde- this Section against the editor, proprietor, printer or publisher of any 
publication registered under and edited, printed and published in conformity 
witn the rules laid down in the Press and Registration of Books Act 1867 
with reference to any matters contained in sudh publication except by the 
order or under the authority of the State Government or some officer empow¬ 
ered! by the State Government.” In none of the Memoranda which have 
been submitted to us or in the course of the oral evidence given before us- 
has any objection been taken to Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
So even under ihe ordinary law of the land security can be taken from the 
editor, proprietor, prinlei or publisher of the paper if he disseminates matter 
of the kinds specified in that Section. A provision of taking security against 
publicatim of certain types of objectionable matter is therefore not unknown 
to the ordinary law of the land The other argument that the individuals 
are not proceeded against but only the Press is made subject to the provi¬ 
sions of this Act, is answered in paragraph 67 of the Press Laws Enquiry 
Committee’s Report in the following words: — 

“In the case of an individual it Is undoubtedly true that he is at liberty 
violate the law as many times as he may choose, but it is not 
correct that the only remedy for a serious breach of the law 
by an individual, either repeatedly or deliberately, is trial in a 
court of law. Chapter VIII of the Criminal Procedure Code 
contains provisions which can be usefully employed against indi¬ 
viduals. It is possible in the case of an individual for the police 
to obtain information of the contemplated commission of <u» 
offence and to interpose effectively in serious cases by the arrest 
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of such individual. In case of disputes over immoveable pro¬ 
perty, which are likely to lead to a breach of the peace, the pro¬ 
visions of Section 145 of the Criminal Procedure Code can be 
invoked, while in urgent cases of apprehended danger, Section 
144 of the Code can be applied.” 

1009. On the other hand, it is to be noted that the Press which is an 
essential element of modern life has to bring out the daily newspapers over¬ 
night. Material has got to be collected, sifted and sent to the press at very 
jgceat pressure and by working against time. It would, therefore, not be 
tstfr to treat offences committed by the daily Press as being in the same cate¬ 
gory as an offence committed by an individual possibly after considerable 
deliberation. Therefore, some lenient remedy may be called for in the case 
<Of offences committed by the daily Press. The Press (Objectionable Matter) 
.Act provides that if it is established to the satisfaction of the Sessions Judge 
that the requirements of the case will be met by a warning, he may, instead 
of demanding security, record such warning. In extreme cases there cannot 
toe any higher punishment than forfeiture of security and cancellation of 
declaration or registration. 

1010. There is also the further point that although technically it may be 
•possible to hold one single individual responsible for what appears in a 
newspaper and, therefore, answerable in respect of any offence committed 
by that paper, there is always the possibility that the punishment of the in¬ 
dividual may be vicarious. We have known of several cases where the editor 

has gone to jail for leading articles, written by someone else, but for which 
the editor assumed full responsibility. The Press Laws Enquiry Committee 
conceded this point and accepted the validity of the argument. In paragraph 
<8 of the Report they stated as follows;— 

‘‘Except in the few cases where the writer of an article is known, it 
is difficult to fix the identity of the individual or individuals res¬ 
ponsible for a breach of the law involved in the publication of 
•an article in a newspaper. The legal responsibility of the printer, 
publisher and editor is well-understood but punishment is likely 
to be vicarious and this consideration raises doubts regarding 
the propriety of the imposition of a sentence of imprisonment in 
most cases. The effect of pernicious propaganda carried on by 
newspapers day in and day out is likely to be more far-reaching 
than that produced' by speeches. In the case of an individual 
culprit the object of imposition of sentence is punitive, preven¬ 
tive or curative. The case of a newspaper guilty of an offence 
is dealt with by the imposition of a fine and unless the fine is 
heavy it is not likely to have any preventive or curative effect. 
The maximum amount of fine may not prove adequate in all 
cases and in these circumstances we consider that the punitive 
remedies available for dealing with recalcitrant presses should be 
strengthened and accordingly we recommend 1 that necessary pro¬ 
visions should be made in the law to empower courts to order 
the closing down of the press for a specified period in case of 
repeated violation of the law by the press.” 

1011. At page 33 in paragraph 67 they say “All these provisions of law 
<referring to the security provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code) ctepend 
lor their operation on the fixing of the identity of the individual concerned. 
In case, however, of a newspaper which is the composite product of the joint 
Efforts of several persons, personal responsibility can hardly be defined or 
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fixed”. Although they thus appreciated the distinction between the effect 
■of pernicious propaganda produced by speeches and that produced by the 
newspapers, although they realised the possibility of vicarious punishment 
being imposed if certain individuals are proceded against under the ordinary 
law and although they recognised that under the ordinary law imposition of 
a fine is not likely to have preventive or curative effect, they proceeded to 
observe “Since, however, provision for the demand of security does not exist 
in the laws of progressive countries, we are reluctant to recommend' any 
■such provision and hope that the Press will realise its rights and responsi¬ 
bilities and that the effective organisation of journalists on professional lines 
and the evolution of code of conduct will produce the desired results.” They 
recommended the strengthening of the ordinary law by empowering the 
courts to order the closing down of the press for a specified period in case 
■of repeated violation of the law by the Press. 

1012. The American Commission on Freedom of the Press has stated “The 
freedom of the Press does not mean that the general laws of the country 
should be inapplicable to them; the freedom of the Press also does not mean 
that special laws should not be adopted governing certain types of utterances.” 
Thus the enactment of a special law for the Press is not ruled out by the 
■Commission as being repugnant to the concept of freedom of the Press. 

1013. The Press Laws Enquiry Committee recommended the re-enactment 
almost fully of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931 except for 
the provisions relating 1o demanding and forfeiture of security. They want¬ 
ed the main provisions of the Indian Press (Emergency Power) Acc, 1931, to 
be incorporated in the ordinary law of the country. (See para. 3 of the sum¬ 
mary of the recommendations quoted above.) It seems to us that the Press 
(Objectionable Matter) Act is a distinct improvement on the scheme envisaged 
bv the Press Laws Enquiry Committee. Several of the offences which were 
enumerated in clauses (a) to (:) of Section 4 of the 1931 Act have been omit¬ 
ted in the new definition of “Objectionable Matter.” For example, clauses 
(e), (f) and (g) of Section 4 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act do 
not find a place in the definition of “Objectionable Matter” in the new Act. 
The offence that has been described in clause (d) of section 4 of the old Act, 
has been included in Section 3(i) of the new Act in a greatly restricted form. 
Clauses (a), (c) and (h) in Section 4 of the old Act have been repeated in 
■clauses (ii), (iv) and (v) of Section 3 of the new Act. Only two clauses have 
been addel, namely, clause 3 (iii) and 3 (vi) which refer to incitement or 
encouragement to any person to interfere with the supply and distribution 
of food or other essential commodities or with essential services and) to the 
publication of material which is grossly indecent, scurrilous, obscene or intend¬ 
ed to blackmail. The provision for demanding security has been made sub¬ 
ject to the order of a Sessions Judge after a formal trial, with the aid if so 
■desired, of a jury consisting of journalists. The closing down of the Press, 
which .vas recommended by the Press Laws Enquiry Committee in case 
of replaced violation of law has been made a consequence which would follow 
if (ij as a result of the first offence the security is demanded.by the Sessions 
Judge, (ii) as a result of the second offence the security is forfeited by the 
■district judge and (iii) if security demanded is not paid. The Act is not 
•meant as a fetter on the Press as a whole and it will remain as a sanction 
'against only the errant units of the Press. The provision of a judicial order 
and trial by jury are not merely face-saving devices but a valuable protec¬ 
tion against high-handed exceutive action, specially as a demand for security 
or forfeiture of the security can be made by a high judicial officer of the 
status of a Sessions Judge and only with the concurrence of the jury. 

18 M. of I. & B. 
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1014. Necessity of having a Press Law.—The question, therefore, arises 
whether the material brought to our notice justifies the continued existence 
of the Act. As we have stated in an earlier Chapter, no State or no section 
of the Press is wholly free from the evil of yellow journalism. We examined 
samples of objectionable writings which were submitted to us by the State- 
Governments. A majority of these objectionable writings are those which 
(i) tend to promote communal hatred and enmity and (ii) infringe or offend 
decency or morality and publish scurrilous and obscene matter defaming, 
individuals and making intrusion into their private affairs. Scurrilous attacks 
are directed mainly against Ministers, persons in authority, wealthy individuals 
and particularly against cinema personalities. As an extreme instance it 
may be mentioned that the Directors of Information of the PEPSU and Punjab 
have complained that assassination of character and defamation of individuals 
in these States is now possible at a cheap cost of Rs. 6/4/- for each attack. 

1015. There is, however, no doubt that a large section of the Press in 

India is sober and responsible and does not indulge in what has been describ¬ 
ed as yellow journalism. There is however a small section of the Press which 
seeks to flourish on blackmail, sensationalism and obscenity. A section of 
the Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam Press which carries objectionable writings 
abounds in indecent or grossly obscene matter concerning Ministers and 
cinema stars. Recently there has been a tendency in some papers to create 
feelings of enmity and hatred between different classes of citizens. In the 
border States of West Bengal and Punjab the yellow Press tends to promote 
feelings of enmity and hatred between Bengalis and non-Bengalis, Hindus 
and Sikhs and Hindus and Muslims as also between neighbouring countries. 

A section of the Sikh Press both in Urdu and in Punjabi seeks to incite 

violence in the name of the 10th Guru for the formation of a separate Punjabi 
State. A very small section of the Marathi Press was found to idolise Godse. 
There are a few periodicals in Marathi that indulge in obscenity. Recently 
there has been a tendency in the Gujerati and Marathi papers to 
resort to unjournalistic language in carrying on controversy for linguistic 
States. A section of the Gujerati Press in Saurashtra has tended to incite 

violence against some Ministers of the State Government. Perhaps the Urdu 

Press is the most culpable in this regard. There are comparatively more 
newspapers and periodicals published in Urdu than in any other regional 
language taking all the States of the Union together. A large section of the 
Urdu Press is controlled by communalists, Hindus as well as Muslims. It is 
not uncommon to find in those publications reproduction of inflammable 
writings from the Pakistan Press with the intention, on the one hand, to 
rouse Muslim feelings or, on the other, to charge the non-Muslims in India 
with callous indifference to the anti-Hindu spirit said to be prevalent in 
Pakistan. This section of the Press often publishes scurrilous and obscene 
writings. Of the expanding Hindi Press the section indulging in objection¬ 
able writings is confined mostly to Bihar, Delhi and Uttar Predesh. Personal 
attacks on the character of Ministers and high-placed persons are carried in 
articles and as imaginary conversation. 

1016. By and large the English section of the daily Press in India is compa¬ 
ratively free from objectionable writings. There are, however a few periodicals 
published from Bombay and Calcutta which often indulge in vilification of 
persons in authority, in ferretting out of official secrets and in publishing spicy 
scandals having a political tinge. Occasionally they resort to journalism 
which is likely to disturb friendly relations of India with foreign countries. 
The West Bengal Government have stated that the production, import and 
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sale of obscene and pornographic literature in the form of periodicals, 
pamphlets and books has grown in alarming degree and has become a social 
menace. They suggest the import of such books and periodicals from foreign 
countries should be made more and more difficult. 

1017. We have included in a separate enclosure to this report some of 
the examples of objectionable writings which have come to the notice of the 
Commission. 


1018. By and large the responsible section of the Press has not done any¬ 
thing of which this country need be ashamed. Indeed we may go so far as 
to say that the conduct of the Press has on the whole been such as to do 
credit to any country in the world. But there does exist a certain section 
of the Press which exhibits tendencies which need to be curbed and which 
publishes matters falling under one or the other categories of objectionable 
matter as defined in the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. We have been 
informed by the Ministry of Home Affairs that between the period 1 st 
February 1952 when the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act came into force 
and 31st October 1953 the date up to which statistics have been collected, 
action was taken under the Act In 134 cases. The analysis of these cases is 
as follows: i ; 


Action taken 



53 Security demanded 
33 orders of forfeiture under 
Section n 



13 security 4 dis- 2 with- 34 
ordered missed drawn pending 


33 Security demanded 
15 orders of forfeiture 
under Section 11 


1 —warning J 13 

3 —security 16 No order pending 
ordered of gecurty 


This indicates that the overwhelming preponderance of objectionable writings 
falls under clause (vi) of Section 3 of the Act. There is a certain amount 
of overlap in these numbers, as in many of the cases in which security has 
been demanded under Section 4 and 7 are also the same cases in which 
orders of forfeiture have been passed under Section 11. Out of the cases 
decided, action has been most successful in .the State of Madras and least 
successful in the State of Delhi. These numbers do not necessarily indicate 
different newspapers or periodicals for in some instances separate cases 
have been filed under Section 4 and 7 and separate orders of forfeiture have 
been passed under Section 11 for different issues of the same newspaper or 
periodical. On the other hand it has to be remembered that in a very large 
number of cases the State Governments have tiaken no action either because 
they chose not to give undue publicity by starting proceedings or because 
they had little faith in the efficacy of the Act. For example one Tamil daily 
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in its issue dated 31st January 1954 reported Sri Ramaswami Naicker’s speech. 
The report urged “extermination of northerns and brahmins”, “starting of a 
campaign in opposition to the role of northerns and a forceful struggle in 
which heads shall roll” and mooted the possibility of mass murder of Minis¬ 
ters “If in Burma it was possible to shoot to death ten Ministers, would it 
not be possible here in South India”. But the State Government thought that 
the utterance and writing did not have much effect and that on considering 
the balance of advantages, the best course was to ignore them for the present. 
The smallness of the section does not ipso facto derogate from the necessity 
of having a law on the subject. As has been stated earlier all laws are intend¬ 
ed to punish that insignificant section of the public which indulges in anti¬ 
social activities. No responsible newspaper or periodical need be afraid of 
the provisions of this Act as no such newspaper is likely to publish material 
coming within the four corners of Section 3 which defines objectionable 
matter”. Sri C. Rajagopalachari has pointed out in 1951 and Dr. Katju has 
repeated the assurance in the recent debate on the Bill seeking to extend 
the life of the Act by another two years that it will not be used as an instru¬ 
ment of party politics. Almost every one of the circumstances mentioned in 
Section 3 constitutes an offence under the .ordinary law of the land, that is, 
either in the Indian Penal Code or in some other law dealing with some parti¬ 
cular subject. All that the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act provides is that 
in the case of first violation, the keeper of the press or the publishers of the 
newspaper can be called upon to furnish security and if there is a second 
violation the security is liable to be forfeited. As a consequence of this 
forfeiture the registration of the press and the declaration made by the 
publisher stand cancelled with all the results flowing from such cancellation. 
It is a fact, however, that the Act has not effectively stopped publication of 
objectionable matter and most of the State Governments have either taken 
no action under it because they did not intend to give undue publicity to 
the matter or because they considered the Act a poor weapon to deal with 
objectionable writings. It must, however, be remarked that many of the 
State Governments have admittedly not taken any action even when it was 
possible for them to do so. Having accepted the odium that attaches to the 
enactment of such a legislation, one would have expected that the State Gov¬ 
ernments would take steps to implement the Act effectively. But it does not 
appear that any serious effort has been made in this direction by the State 
Governments. Their grievance about the inefficacy of the Act would 
have been legitimate if cases had been placed before the Courts and the 
Courts had held that, as the Act stood, no security could be ordered. We 
think, however, that some legislation in the form of a provision for taking 
security is necessary to deal with such writings and the next question is 
whether it should be enacted in a separate Act or made a part of the perma¬ 
nent law of the land. 

1019. Possibility of adapting Section 108 Criminal Procedure Code. —We 
appreciate the argument that as the Press asks for no privilege, it should 
not be subject to any special disabilities but should be punished under the 
ordinary law. In this connection we would invite attention to provisions of 
Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code to which we have referred earlier. 
Under that Section security can be demanded both from individuals and 
from those responsible for running, printing and publishing a newspaper if 
the intention is to disseminate or to attempt to disseminate or abet the 
dissemination of any matter which is punishable under Section 124A or 
Section 153A or any matter concerning a Judge which amounts to intimidation 
or defamation. So far as we know, no objection has been taken by the 
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journalistic profession to this Section although it is clear from paragraph 2 
thereof that an editor, proprietor, printer or publisher of a publication would 
be liable to be proceeded against under that Section. This may be due to the 
fact that since 1931 action, if any, was taken under the Indian Press (Emer¬ 
gency Powers) Act or the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. The only 
distinction that the Section has made in favour of the Press is that; no pro¬ 
ceeding can be started against the editor, proprietor, printer or publisher 
except under t;he authority of the State Government or some officer empower¬ 
ed by the State Government in this behalf. The provisions of this Section 
can be widened so as to include other matters which are enumerated in 
Section 3 of th^ Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. If this is done then the 
law would be applicable both to individuals and to those concerned with the 
running of newspapers. Thus all would be governed by the same law and 
there would be no discrimination in respect of the Press. 

1020. We must, however, note that under Section 123 of the Criminal 

Procedure Code failure to give security will result in a sentence of imprison¬ 
ment whereas under the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act failure to furnish 
security results in the declaration made by the keeper of the press and 
publisher of the newspaper under the Press and Registration of Books Act 
being annulled. The cancellation of the declaration on failure to furnish 
security is the essence of preventive action contemplated under the Press 
(Objectionable Matter) Act and a suitable provision may have to be made 

if Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code is amended on the lines 

suggested above. In that event Section 99A which empowers State Govern¬ 
ment to declare publications punishable under Section 124A, 153A and 195A 
forfeited to Government will take the place of Section 11 of the Press 
(Objectionable Matter) Act but with this difference that Section 11 of the 

Press (Objectionable Matter) Act enables action to be taken by the Gov¬ 

ernment only on the certificate of the Advocate General or the Principal law 
officer of the State Government whereas no such safeguard is provided under 
Section 99A of the Criminal Procedure Code. Moreover provisions under 
Sections 12, 13, 14 and 15 which are wholesome in themselves, will have to 
be incorporated in ordinary law of the land by making suitable amendments 
in the Post Offices Act, the sea Customs Act and the Press and Registration 
of Books Act. 

1021. Recommendation of the Commission. —But making all these changes 
in the law of the land would fail to emphasise the essentially temporary 
purpose of an enactment like the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. We are 
hoping that with the establishment of the Press Council there will ' be 
internal control of the Press by a kind of domestic tribunal and that the 
Press Council will see that the units of the Press publishing objectionable 
matter are effectively pulled up and publicly censured. As the Press 
Council grows in strength and prestige, the necessity of having resort to 
such measures as the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act will gradually dis¬ 
appear and the permanent law of the land will not have to be altered for 
the sake of a small errant section of the Press that exists today. With 
that end in view we consider that it would be more desirable that the 
special provision relating to the Press should remain as a separate Act and 
should not form part of the permanent law of the land. The Act is essen¬ 
tially of a temporary nature. Whether it would require to be continued 
after February 1956 must depend upon the performance of the Press during 
the next two years and on the extent to which the Press Council, if it 
comes into being before then is able to exercise a restraining influence on 
the erring section of the Press. 
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1022. Validity of clauses (v) & (vi) Section 3 of the Act. —The question 
that then remains is as to whether any tightening up is needed as suggested 
by the various State Governments. We doubt whether this is strictly within 
our terms of reference which require us to consider whether the existing 
laws require repeal or amendment as not being within the concept of the 
freedom of the Press. We do not think that any of the existing provisions 
go beyond that concept. However, a doubt was expressed in connection 
with clauses (v) and (vi) of Section 3 of the Press (Objectionable Matter) 
Act. Clause (v) of the Section refers to the promotion of feelings of 
enmity and hatred between different sections of the people of .India as consti¬ 
tuting objectionable matter. It is obviously desirable that a true concept 
of the freedom of the Press should carry with it the responsibility and the 
obligation of not saying anything through the Press which will promote 
feelings of enmity and hatred between different sections of the people. It 
has, however, been urged by one State Government that this particular 
provision may not come within the permissible legislative limits as laid 
down in Article 19(2) of the Constitution. This point came up for consi¬ 
deration before the Bombay High Court in an indirect way in the recent 
case of Aghorvan Cr. Appeal No. 1109 of 1953 decided on 25th March, 1954. 
It was conceded in that case that the words “in the interest of public order” 
appearing in Article 19(2) of the Constitution are a sufficient authority 
for placing restrictions on freedom of expression presumably because- the 
possibility of a breach of the peace is implicit in expressions likely to 
promote feelings of enmity between different sections of the people and, 
therefore, in the interest of public order restrictions could be placed on such 
expressions. All that was contended in that case was that the legislation 
with regard to public order should be State legislation and not Central 
legislation. The Judicial Commissioner of Ajmer has in a recent case of 
Tilok Chand Gopaldas vs. State (A.I.R. March 1954—Ajmer—page 19) held 
that matters which promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different 
sections of the people of India is something which is likely to affect the 
interest of public order in as much as it may lead to a riot, commotion or 
commission of other offences”. Section 3, sub-section (v), therefore, does 
not offend against Article 19(1) (a) of the Constitution as it is in all 
probability saved by clause (2) of that Article. Section 3, sub-clause 
(v) of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act would, therefore, appear to be 
not ultra vires of the Constitution and void under Article 13. 


1023. Sub-clause (vi) of Section 3 refers to scurrilous writings. Article 
19(2) permits restrictive legislation only with regard to obscene, defamatory, 
indecent and immoral writings and not to scurrilous matter. If such writings 
do not constitute defamation or cannot be characterised as obscene, indecent 
or immoral, then, it has been urged by one State Government, it is within 
the bounds of possibility that any action taken merely on the ground that 
it was scurrilous may be challenged as being ultra vires of the Constitution. 
The word “scurrilous” is derived from scurra meaning a buffoon or a jester. 
In the Concise Oxford Dictionary it is defined as “grossly or obscenely 
abusive given to or expressed with low buffoonery”. Murray’s Dictionary 
gives the meaning as “characterised by coarseness or indecency of language 
especially in jesting and invective; coarsely opprobrious or jocular”. In 
Black s Dictionary the meaning, as gathered from American usage, is stated 
as follows: “low and indecent language of the meaner sort of people; mean; 
vile synonymous with vulgar, foul or foul-mouthed”. It is possible to argue 
that the de^Rtion, as given in these Dictionaries, may conceivably include 
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scurrilous writings which do not contain an element of indecency, immora¬ 
lity or defamation and to that extent it would be outside the scope of legis¬ 
lative restriction on the freedom of expression. There is, however, a decision 
of the Saurashtra High Court in Krishna Sharma vs. the State (A.I.R. 1954 
■Saurashtra—page 28) wherein it has been held that according to its construc¬ 
tion the definition of “ objectionable matter” under Section 3, clause (vi) of 
the Act,, so far as it includes words which may be grossly indecent scurrilous 
or obscene is within the legislative competence of Parliament. They have, 
however, observed that as the word “ scurrilous” has been placed in Section 
3 clause (vi) between the words “grossly indecent” and “obscene”, it should 
be read in its context and must be understood to mean in the popular sense 
of being grossly or obscenely abusive and the Act must be construed as 
■directed against matter which is scurrilous in this sense. It would appear 
that scurrility involved in writing which is coarse, vulgar or abusive could 
properly be hit by legislation designed to restrict freedom of expression in 
the interest of morality and decency. 

PROPOSALS FOR MAKING THE ACT MORE STRINGENT 

1024. Defamation of Public Servants. —Whether the words which are 

defamatory of Government servants and of high officials should be brought 
within the provisions of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act is a matter 
of policy. No point with regard to the freedom of the Press is involved 
therein. Restrictions with reference to defamatory writings existed even 
in Article 19(2) of the Constitution as it originally stood. That Article was 
regarded as unexceptionable and it is undoubtedly a recognised restriction 
on the freedom of speech and expression all t'he world over. We realise 
that some part of the objectionable writings brought to our notice consists 

of material which is defamatory of public servants. We are making 

proposals later in the chapter for tightening up the law of defamation. If 
these proposals are adopted, we do not think it would be necessary to bring 
such writings within the scope of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. 

1025. Publication of false or distorted news. —We do not think that there 

should be any legislative abridgment of freedom of speech and expression 
with reference to merely abusive writings, publication of false and distorted 
news or sensational reports or with respect to publishing description of 
events in bold headlines. These are matters which “must continue to find 
shelter under the concept of the freedom of the Press”, as pointed out in 
the extracts in the American Report referred to earlier. The real cure for 

such manifestation of irresponsibility is both subjective and organisational 

and we cannot recommend any abridgment of the freedom of expression by 
legislative measures. 

1026. Abolition of trial by jury—Some State Governments have suggest¬ 
ed that trial by jury has proved to be an inadequate weapon because the 
jury is reluctant to find their fellow-journalists guilty of publishing 
objectionable matter. We think that the provision of trial by jury is a 
salutary one. We were informed by the Chief Minister of Madras that 
provided proper cases were put up, the verdict of the jury has always been 
a reasonable one. If cases have failed in some courts, it may not neces¬ 
sarily have been due to perversity on the part of jury but the cases them¬ 
selves may have been weak. We were informed by one of the State 
•Governments that a large number of cases were sent up merely because 
•they wanted to test the provisions of the Act in a court of law apparently 
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without bestowing sufficient care on the kind of cases that were put up. 
We think journalists—like members of any other jury—have to learn to- 
assume responsibility. We have no doubt that there are journalists in 
India who have sufficient strength of character and a sense of public duty 
who would be prepared to assume the responsibility involved in this and 
it is in that faith and hope that we have made proposals for the constitution 
of a Press Council which will lay down and administer its code of ethics and 
maintain the best traditions and standards of Indian journalism. But we 
must record our surprise that in one grave case though the jury found a 
newspaper guilty of having published grossly objectionable matter, it 
recommended that no action should be taken or that the paper should be 
let oft' with a warning. But we notice from statements made in Parliament, 
that there may have been some doubt in the minds of the jury about the 
extent of their power to recommend taking of security for an amount 
smaller than that demanded by the State Government. We note however 
that the recent amendment of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act has 
clearly defined the functions of the Judge and the jury by laying down that 
it is the duty of the jury to decide whether any newspaper etc. contains 
any objectionable matter and it is the duty of the Judge to decide whether 
there are sufficient grounds for making an order for the demanding of 
security or for directing any security which has been deposited or any part 
thereof to be forfeited to Government. This is the usual practice followed 
in all criminal cases where the question of punishment is left to the Judge 
and not to the jury. The proceedings under the Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act are essentially criminal in their nature and there is no reason, 
why the normal procedure should not be followed in these cases. 

1027. Other minor suggestions—Some of the Governments have suggest¬ 
ed that in order to make the Act more effective (a) Government should 
have the power to deal with a paper published outside the State containing 
objectionable matter concerning that State; (b) proviso relating to giving of 
warning in Section 4 of the Act should be deleted; (c) certificate of the 
I-,aw Officer requisite for the taking of action under Section 4 should hot 
fee necessary; (d) security under Section 4 and 5 should not be less than 
Rs. 5,000/- and that under Section 7 and 8 less than Rs. 3,000/-; and (e) 
that the Act should deal not only with the keeper of the printing press 
and publisher of newspaper of news-sheet but also in addition with the 
editor who is primarily responsible for the contents of the paper. These 
are again matters which do not impinge on the domain of the freedom of 
the Press. Once we hold that the restrictions with regard to the matters 
enumerated in Section 3 do not offend the concept of the freedom of the 
Press the precise manner of dealing with the subject are matters of derail 
with which we are not concerned in this part of our report. V )(e may, 
however, indicate our view on these points. It would be contraryXto the 
usual practice to enable one State Government to deal with an fefence 
committed within the jurisdiction of another State. It would be appropriate 
for the former Government to persuade the Government of the latter State to 
take the necessary action. We see no necessary to delete the provision with 
regard to . giving of warning. Some offences may not call for taking 
serious notice and if, the power of imposing punishment is left to the Judge, 
there need be no apprehension that the power will be abused. We think 
that the safeguard imposed by the legislature of consulting the highest law 
officer before taking action under Section 11 is a salutary one and it would 
be very desirable to retain it. We do not see any necessity for imposing 
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a minimum on the amounts for which security should be taken. Each case- 
must be decided on its own merits and the appropriate amounts for which 
security should be taken must be determined in each case. 

1028. Provision for appeal where court declines to order security.— 

Some of the State Governments have urged that where the Judge and the 
jury had declined to take action against a paper, it should be possible for 
Government to prefer an appeal to the High Court against their decision. 
We notice that in the recent amendment of the Press (Objectionable Matter) 
Act, a provision has been made to that effect. It is true that appeals against 
orders of acquittal are a peculiar feature of the law of this country. But 
experience has shown that such a provision is necessary so that there should 
be no miscarriage of justice. One comes across many cases where appeals 
against orders of acquittal are accepted by the High Courts and there is no 
reason why proceedings under the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act should 
be an exception to the general rule as it prevails in India. It has got to be 
noted, however, that the Criminal Procedure Code does not provide an appeal 
against orders passed under Chapter VIII of the Code when the courts- 
decline to pass an order demanding security. But there is another im¬ 
portant reason why the amendment made is a desirable one. Proceedings 
under Section 4 of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act and proceedings 
under Section 11 of that Act are two independent remedies which are open 
to Government. Under Section 10 complaints may be filed before a 
Sessions Judge by a competent authority asking for security under Section 
4 or under Section 7. It is also open to Government, after obtaining a 
certificate from the Advocate General or a principal law officer or the 
Attorney-General in India to declare every copy of the newspaper contain¬ 
ing objectionable matter should be forfeited to Government. It is possible 
that action under Section 11 may be taken while the proceedings under 
Sections 4 and 7 were pending as did happen in the case of Aghorvan before 
the Bombay High Court. If an order under Section 11 is passed an appeal 
would lie to the High Court under Section 24. It is conceivable that the 
order may be upheld by the High Court on the ground that the newspaper 
did contain objectionable matter. After this decision of the High Court, 
continuance of proceedings before the Sessions Judge would appear to be 
anomalous. It is possible of course that the jury may hold that the writing 
is not objectionable in spite of the decision of the High Court to the contrary.. 
The Sessions Judge would in all probability, in view of the decision of the 
High Court, make a reference to the High Court against the decision of the 
jury. But if it did 'happen that the Sessions Judge accepted the verdict of 
the jury, then an anomalous situation would have remained, the jury and 
the Sessions Judge holding that the matter was not objectionable and the 
High Court holding that the matter was objectionable. This new provision 
giving a right of appeal not only fills a lacuna which existed in the original 
Act but also enables a reconciliation to be brought about between the 
decision of the High Court and the decision of the Sessions Judge. 

1029. Editor’s liability under the Act. —It is however a matter for considera¬ 
tion whether the editor should not also shoulder the responsibilities 
under the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. The Act deals only with keepers 
of printing presses and publishers of newspapers. The person who is prima¬ 
rily responsible for the contents of the paper, which has attracted the appli¬ 
cability of the Act, incurs no liability. It could, however, be argued that under 
the Act action is taken not against individuals but against the paper as- 
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.such and in this view the printer and publisher are the persons concerned 
in the continuance or disappearance of the paper. It is probably for this 
reason that the editor was not brought into the picture. The Government 
of West Bengal have suggested an amendment of the Act for making the 
-editor also liable and on the whole we agree with the view taken by that 
•Government. 


SECTION III 

THE PRESS AND REGISTRATION OF BOOKS ACT, 1867. 

1030. The Act and the Concept of the Freedom of the Press. —This 
measure was enacted in 1867 for regulating printing presses and news¬ 
papers, for preservation of copies of books printed in India and for the 
registration of such books and periodicals. The Act deals with: 

(i) the registration of printing presses; 

(ii) the registration of newspapers and periodicals; and 

(iii) the registration and preservation of books. 

1031. The Committee appointed to inquire into Press Laws made certain 
recommendations in respect of this Act. These recommendations consist 
mainly of verbal changes in the wording of the Act to eliminate minor 
-ambiguities. The Committee does not appear to have gone into the major 
question of the different provisions of the Act or their successful working, 
save to the extent mentioned below. 

1032. We do not think that this measure offends against the concept 
•of the Freedom of Press, and no suggestion has been made to us to that 
effect. We are living in an age of statistics and registration—motor cars, 
buildings, births, deaths and marriages have to be registered from time 
to time. Statistics have to be kept of imports and exports, and one might 
as well argue that this constitutes restraint on the Freedom of Trade. 
The growth of national life has been such that without the necessary 
registration and continued attention to statistics, proper administration of 
the State is impossible. It is desirable to know who is responsible for 
running a paper, where it is printed and published, who is responsible for 
a lapse, if any. 

1033. Inclusion of leaflets within the purview of the Act. —The first 
Important criticism that has been made to us by two State Governments 
is that leaflets may not come within the purview of section 3 of the Act 
which says “that every book or paper printed within India shall have 
printed legibly upon it the name of the Printer and the place of printing, 
and if the book on paper be published, the name of the publisher and the 
place of publication”. The section is not confined to newspapers, which 
term is defined in section 1 of the Act, and strictly construed even invita¬ 
tion cards for social functions, or for the matter of that, even visiting 
cards, would be “paper printed” and will have to comply with the require¬ 
ments of section 3. This could hardly have been intended. This anomaly 
was pointed out in Dattatraya Malhar v. Emperor, A.I.R. 1937 Bom. 28, 
but the question was not decided. Section 21, which gives power to Gov¬ 
ernment to exclude the operation of the Act, is applicable only to books. 
However, there can be little doubt that handbills and pamphlets are 
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-“paper printed” within the meaning of section 3, and would have to com¬ 
ply with the requirements of that section. The doubt, if any, would be 
'set at rest by adding after the definition of “newspaper” the following 
definition, viz., 

“paper includes every document printed, other than a book, and 
printing includes cyclostyling and printing by lithography.” 

.as was proposed to be done by clause (3) of the bill which was before 
Parliament for the purpose of amending the Press and Registration of 
Books Act. 

1034. Section (1) of the Act.—This section requires that every copy 
■of every newspaper shall contain the name of the person who is the editor 
thereof printed clearly oh such copy as the editor thereof. There has been 
.some divergence of opinion on this point in the replies we have received 
in answer to Question No. 10 in Section “P” of the General Questionnaire. 
Almost all the State Governments who replied to this, item of our Ques¬ 
tionnaire (except Hyderabad) have stated that the name of the editor 
should be mentioned. The Marathi Journalists Association and South 
Indian Journalists’ Federation are strongly of the same view. The Federa¬ 
tion of Working Journalists seems to be of the view that as the paper is a 
•co-operative effort, the name of the editor need not be mentioned. The 
A.I.N.E.C. say that though the name of the editor is not necessary for 
fixing the responsibility for the contents of the paper, it is desirable to 
mention the name for two reasons (1) it gives status to the editor, and 
(2) the editor should be prepared to shoulder the requisite responsibility. 
‘The Press Laws Enquiry Committee who considered this question express 
their view in the following terms: 

“Some witnesses have suggested that sub-section (1) of section 5 
which requires that the editor’s name shall be printed on 
every copy of a newspaper should be deleted. We have carefully 
considered this suggestion, but regret our inability to accept it, 
since we are of opinion that the editor does play an important 
part in the selection of the matter that is published in a 
newspaper, although the modern newspaper is a composite 
product resulting from the joint efforts of several persons. It 
may be noted that this sub-section was added on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Press Committee of 1921, and we do not 
consider this provision to be unreasonable. Two non-official 
witnesses, themselves editors, are in favour of retention of this 
sub-section. It is true that, in Great Britain and America 
there is no similar regulation, but it may be noticed that the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights in U.S.A. has recom¬ 
mended legislation requiring newspapers to disclose pertinent 
facts about themselves through systematic registration proce¬ 
dure (Vide paragraph 35 of this report).” 

"The consensus of opinion therefore appears to be in favour of retaining 
section 5 (1) of the Act as it is. We agree with that view. Whenever 
the editor is temporarily away and does not intend to assume responsibility 
for what appears in the paper, his name should not appear on the news¬ 
paper as editor and the name of the acting editor should be printed thereon. 
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1035. Amendment of Section 5 (2) of the Act. —Under section 5 (2) ot 
the Act, it is open to any person to declare his intention of starting a 
paper, but it is not incumbent on him to start such a paper within any 
specified period after the declaration. For this purpose, the Press Laws 
Enquiry Committee have recommended that the Act should be amended 
to provide that if a newspaper does not commence publication within three 
months of the date of declaration, the declaration shall become void. It 
appears to us that this period is too long. There is no reason why the 
declaration should be made by the publisher much in advance of his readi¬ 
ness to start the paper, and it should be possible for the publisher to start 
publishing the paper within a fortnight in the case of dailies, a month in 
the case of weeklies and three months in the case of monthlies. The 
declaration should be deemed to lapse if regular publication of the news¬ 
paper or periodical is not commenced within these periods. The absence 
of a provision of this type has led to enormous difficulties in the work of 
this Commission. The State Governments reported the existence of a very 
large number of newspapers and periodicals, presumably on the strength 
of declarations which had been filed, without verifying whether the making 
of the declaration was followed up by publication of the newspapers or 
periodicals. It appears that some State Governments have framed statutory 
rules on the subject. The rules in Bhopal, Delhi, Kutch, Hyderabad and 
Himachal Pradesh prescribe that if the keeper of a press does not establish 
and begin to operate the press within three months of the date of his filing 
the declaration or if no books or papers are printed therein for a period of 
six consecutive months, the declaration shall be deemed to be annulled. 
The same time-limit of three months is prescribed for the printer and 
publisher to start operating from the date of filing declaration. But the 
requirement of these rules is satisfied if one issue is brought out within 
the time prescribed. In order to keep within local regulations which, in 
certain cases, prescribe a maximum period of interval between one issue 
and another, certain “daily” newspapers bring out editions just often 
enough to keep the declaration alive. Another method of getting over the 
difficulty is to publish editions with wrong dates, bearing dates earlier or 
later than the date of actual publication, in order to keep the declaration 
alive. Even this provision of a maximum interval between one issue and 
another does not exist in all the States. The Press Laws Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee have made no recommendations in this matter. We recommend 
that a “daily” should bring out at least 15 issues in any consecutive period 
of 30 days, and a “weekly”, not less than 12 issues in any six months, 
failure to do which should entail lapsing of the declaration. 

1036. Amendment of Section 5 and Section 8. —If a paper ceases publi¬ 
cation, the declaration, however, continues to stand, and there is no ready 
means of verifying whether the particular paper is still alive. It is optional 
on the part of a person, who has ceased to be the publisher of a paper, 
either because he has transferred it to another person or because he has 
discontinued publication of the paper, to file a declaration to this effect (see 
section 8). We think it should be made compulsory. We also recommend 
that no declaration should be accepted if the newspaper proposed to be 
published bears the same name as another paper published in the same 
State or in the same language. 
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merely be notified to the Magistrate within 24 hours and if this is done, 
"there need be no fresh declaration so long as the printer and publisher 
•continue to be the same. We agree with this view. 

1038. Section 5 (4).—The Press Laws Enquiry Committee have also 
xecommended that a new declaration should be necessary only if the 
printer and publisher are absent from the Indian Union for a period longer 
than 30 days. During this period, the liability of the printer and publisher 
would be constructive and it would be open to any printer or publisher 
who does not wish to assume even this constructive liability to make a 
declaration under section 8 and to arrange for the filing of a fresh declara¬ 
tion by his successor. We support this recommendation of the Press Laws 
Enquiry Committee. 

1039. Section 9.—Another important omission in the provisions of the 
-Act is a requirement for registering and filing of at least one copy of each 
printed paper, book or periodical with the National Library of India. We 
notice that the recent Bill “to provide for delivery of books to the National 
Library and other public libraries” proposes to rectify this omission so 
far as books are concerned, but it excludes newspapers published in con¬ 
formity with the provisions of section 5 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act from the definition of the word “book”. We think that it would 
be desirable to have in at least one library copies of all the important 
newspapers and periodicals published in India and we recommend that a 
provision be made to that effect. It has also been suggested that the res¬ 
ponsibility for sending the books should be on the publisher and not the 
printer, because very often the books are not bound under the printer’s 
supervision, and keepers of the Press sometimes find it difficult to procure 
copies of the books from the publishers for delivery to State Governments. 
We agree that this can be a real difficulty and recommend that the Act 
should be amended accordingly. We observe that in clause 3 of the new 
Bill “to provide for delivery of books to the National Library and other 
public libraries” the responsibility for delivery of books to the public 
"libraries has been thrown on the publisher. 

1040. Proposal to appoint a Press Registrar.—We consider that the whole 
•administration of the Press and Registration of Books Act requires to be 
•overhauled. In the course of our work we found that, apart from the 
■differences in practice in different States, there is a general laxity in the 
•checking of the filing and the registration of books and periodicals. It 
has been a matter of great difficulty to us to get the files of copies for 
scrutiny of the contents and even to verify whether a paper is currently 
being published or not. In many cases the information supplied by the 
State Governments was grossly inaccurate and never up-to-date. The 
Commission proceeded to collect information from newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals on the basis of lists furnished to us by the State Governments. In 
as many as 20 percent of cases the information about the existence of news¬ 
papers and periodicals proved to be inaccurate. The information was asked 
for with regard to the position as it existed on the 1st of January 1953. In 
many cases it was found that the newspapers or periodicals which had 
•once been published had ceased to exist long before the relevant date. In 
a large number of cases no newspaper or periodical had come out, although 
a declaration was made under the Press and Registration of Books Act. 
Apparently, the State Governments assumed that the newspapers, about 
"which a declaration had been made, had come into existence without caring 
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to inquire whether any issues thereof had been published. There is little- 
or no check to see whether a paper comes out regularly and if it does- 
not, to find out the cause or to correct the record accordingly. Some of the 
suggestions which we have made in the earlier paragraphs will, we trust, 
provide the necessary corrective. But we think that there should be a 
radical change in the administration of the Act by the various States. We 
think that it is necessary that there should be one Central authority to be 
named the Press Registrar for India who will exercise supervision over 
Press Registrars appointed for each State. The declaration to be made 
under the Press and Registration of Books Act may be made either before 
the Press Registrar or such officer as may be appointed by Government 
on his behalf, so as to avoid inconvenience to the newspapers and periodi¬ 
cals published in mofussil. It should be the business of the Press Registrar 
to have a complete register of all the newspapers and periodicals, news 
agencies and advertising agencies in the State. It should be made obli¬ 
gatory on them to register themselves under the Act and if they fail to- 
do so, they should be ineligible to carry on the business. The declarations 
to be made by them should include a statement on the lines indicated in 
Appendix XXIII of the capital structure and the staff proposed to be 
employed in the venture and the Registrar should have authority to call 
for any additional factual information. 

1041. Suggestions regarding postal concessions for “newspapers” and' 
"periodicals”. —Newspapers registered under the Indian f*ost Offices Act, 1898,. 
are entitled to certain concessions. Under Section 9 of the Act, every pub¬ 
lication has, for the purpose of such registration, to consist, wholly or in. 
great part, of political or other news, or an article relating thereto or to 
other current topics, with or without advertisements, subject to the conditions- 
(a) that it is published in numbers at intervals of not more than 31 days,, 
and (b) that it has a bona fide list of subscribers. Under the Indian Post 
Office rules the concession is given only to those newspapers which have 
at least 50 bona fide subscribers, i.e., paying subscribers. We have come 
across several “newspapers” purported to be registered under the Indian 
Post Offices Act which contain only one item of news of 3 or 4 lines and 
the rest of the paper is devoted either to market quotations or to “solutions” 
of crossword puzzles. Periodicals which publish a statement of the prices 
of commodities in the general market or transactions therein may be treated 
as newspapers especially if they give interpretation of market trends. But 
reports containing market prices of any particular kind of commodity and 
issued by a person dealing in that commodity for circulation to his clients- 
without charge with a view to soliciting orders are no better than trades¬ 
men’s circulars or catalogues and would not be entitled to obtain registra¬ 
tion. And it is difficult to see how a paper consisting practically wholly of 
suggestions for solving crossword puzzles could be regarded as a publication 
“consisting wholly or in great part of news or articles relating thereto or 
to current topics”. There is, however, a circular from the Director General 
of Posts & Telegraphs dated, 22nd October 1953 saying that solutions and 
meanings of various words involved in the puzzles should be regarded as: 
“news” although space devoted to entry coupons must be excluded in calcu¬ 
lating whether the “news” content is more than 50 per cent, or not. They 
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of publications containing market reports in the sense referred to above- 
We see no justification for extending the concession to publications which, 
consist of nothing except possible solutions to crossword puzzles by regis¬ 
tering them under the Indian Post Offices Act. The Press Registrar would 
be of great assistance in differentiating between genuine newspapers and 
other publications. On the other hand, we have also been informed that 
certain magazines have been refused the postal concessions on the ground 
that they do not contain 50 per cent, of reading material. We were informed, 
that a circular has been issued by the Department to the effect that in 
computing reading matter, fiction stories were to be included in the category 
of advertisements and not in the reading matter. Presumably the reference- 
is to the Director General, Post & Telegraphs’ circular dated the 15th Octo¬ 
ber 1936 which says that registration should be cancelled if fiction and ad¬ 
vertisement cover more than half the total number of pages in the magazine. 
This is probably due to the fact that Section 9 of the Indian Post Offices 
Act refers to “newspapers” as containing “wholly or in great part” news 
or articles relating thereto and current topics. Fiction would not obviously 
be covered by this description. It may be desirable therefore to amend the- 
definition to enable genuine periodicals containing a reasonable quantity of 
fiction literary, scientific, philosophic or artistic comment to obtain the con¬ 
cession taking care to see that the concession is not abused by novels pub¬ 
lished in a serial form. In this matter again, the existence of a Press Re¬ 
gistrar, who would have a complete record of all the publications, would 
be of great assistance to the Department. 

1042. Enforcement of Regulation 96 under the Post Office Act.—Further,, 
we find that Regulation 96 prohibits the transmission of news by inland post 
by newspapers enjoying the concession, if the rules laid down under the 
Press & Registration of Books Act have not been complied with. We do- 
not know what machinery exists at present which enables the post office ta 
ascertain whether the rules and regulations have been duly complied with 
or not by newspapers enjoying the concession of a registered newspaper. 
When a Press Registrar is appointed, it would be one of his duties to inform- 
the appropriate postal authorities of the papers who have not complied with 
the requirements of the Press and Registration of Books Act and have- 
thus forfeited their right to the facility of postal transmission. 

1043. Press Registrar to bring out annual report.—We also think it should 
be the duty of the Press Registrar for India to bring out an annual report 
on the working of the Press on its organisational side giving the necessary 
statistics, just as we have recommended that the Press Council should bring 
out an annual report on the working of the Press on its editorial side. 


SECTION TV 
Changes in other Laws 

1044. Indian Official Secrets Act, 1923.—The operative section 5 of the- 
Act which relates to the Press, runs as follows: 
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place or relates to anything in such a place, or which has been 
made or obtained in contravention of this Act of which has 
been entrusted in confidence to him by any person holding office 
under Government, or which he has obtained or to which he 
has had access owing to his position as a person who holds or 
has held office under Government or as a person who holds 
or has held a contract made on behalf of Government, or as a 
person who is or has been employed under a person who holds 
or has held such an office or contract. 

<a) wilfully communicates the code or pass word, sketch, plan, model, 
article, note, document or information to any person other than 
a person to whom he is authorised to communicate it, or a Court 
of Justice or a person to whom it is, in the interests of the 
State, his duty to communicate it ; or 

<b) uses the information in his possession for the benefit of any 
foreign power or in any other manner prejudicial to the safety of 
the State ; or 

<c) retains the sketch, plan, model, article, note or document in his 
possession or control when he has no right to retain it, or when 
it is contrary to his duty to retain it. or wilfully fails to comply 
with all directions issued by lawful authority with regard to 
the return or disposal thereof ; or 

(d) fails to take reasonable care of, or so conducts himself as to 
endanger the safety of, the sketch, plan, model, article, note, 
document secret official code or pass word or information; 

he shall be guilty of an offence under this section. 

(2) If any person voluntarily receives any secret official code or pass 
word or any sketch, plan, model, article, note, document, or information 
knowing or having reasonable ground to believe, at the time when he re¬ 
ceives it, that the code, pass word, sketch, plan, model, article, note, docu¬ 
ment, or information is communicated in contravention of this Act, he shall 
be guilty of an offence under this section. 

(3) If any person having in his possession or control any sketch, plan, 
model, article, note, document or information, which relates to munitions of 
war, communicates it, directly or indirectly, to any foreign power or in any 
•other manner prejudicial to the safety or interests of the State, he shall be 
guilty of an offence under this section. 

(4) A person guilty of an offence under this section shall be punishable 
with imprisonment for a term which may extend to two years, or with fine, 
or with both.” 

1045. A provision on these lines is to be found in England in the Official 
Secrets Acts, 1911 and 1920. Indeed, the Indian Act is modelled on 
the British Act. The review of Foreign Laws in Press Laws Enquiry 
Committee’s Report, says in paragraph 44, that the provisions of the Indian 
Official Secrets Act are similar to those of the Act in force in the United 
Kingdom and other countries. It is generally recognised that highly secret 
information relating to vital interests of the State must not be allowed to 
be disclosed and this limitation on the right of the freedom of speech and 
expression is recognised both by the United Nations Council on the Freedom 
•of Information and by the Council of Europe in their Resolution of 1951. 
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1046. No serious objection has been taken to the Act in the memoranda 
presented to us. The Indian Federation of Working Journalists say that the 
operation of the Act should be restricted to cases where defence or national 
security are affected. A similar stand had been taken by the A.I.N.E.C. when 
they presented their case to the Press Laws Enquiry Committee. They 
urged that the definition of ‘'Official Secrets” in so far as it concerns publi¬ 
cation, is not clear or precise. They realised that the Press cannot claim 
any right to publish information likely to be useful to the enemy in times 
of war or confidential Government information likely to imperil public safety 
in times of emergency. They could not, however, accept the claim that 
every circular or note or instruction becomes a prohibited secret because 
it is marked “Secret” and “Confidential”. The Press claimed the right to 
publish confidential Government information when publication was in the 
interests of the public and the two limitations mentioned above did not apply. 
They said it would be a matter of professional honour and distinction for 
a newspaper to expose secret moves when public interests justify such ex¬ 
posure ; no claim for protection on public grounds can be sustained for such 
papers as the Hallet Circular, the Puckle Letter etc. Since then, A.I.N.E.C. 
have apparently modified their view. In their Memoranda to us they have 
stated that so far as they were aware, no newspaper or journalist had in 
recent years been prosecuted for violation of the provisions of the Act which 
are comprehensive. In view of the international tensions and consequent 
need for ensuring that secret policies are not divulged, they did not recom¬ 
mend modification of the provisions of the Act. 

1047. The Press Laws Enquiry Committee considered this matter in para¬ 
graph 64 of their Report and stated that they were unable to accept the con¬ 
tention that the application of the Act should be confined to a National or 
war emergency, and that the scope of the definition of “document”, informa¬ 
tion”, etc. in section 5 should be narrowed down to documents and informa¬ 
tion likely to imperil public safety in times of emergency. They recognised 
that the necessity of guarding State secrets was not confined to an emergency, 
nor was it practicable to define which confidential information should be 
published in the interests of the public and without prejudice to the inter¬ 
ests of the State. They thought that Government must be the sole judge 
in this matter and they were confident that the popular democratic Govern¬ 
ments in India would utilise these provisions only in case of genuine neces¬ 
sity and in the large interests of the States and the public. Statistics showed 
that there was only one prosecution during 1931 to 1946 throughout the 
whole of India even while a foreign Government was in power. 


1048. We agree with the contention of the A.I.N.E.C. that merely because 
a circular is marked secret or confidential, it should not attract the provi¬ 
sions of the Act, if the publication thereof is in the interest of the public, 
and no question of national emergency and interest of the State as such 
arises. But in view of the eminently reasonable manner in which the Act 
to being administered, we refrain from making any recommendation for an 
amendment of the Act. 


1049. Section 124A, Indian Penal Code.—This section received its first 
■authoritative interpretation at the hands of Strachey J. in the well-known 

18 M of I & B. 
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Tilak case. In construing the words “bring into hatred or contempt or to 
excite disaffection towards Government”, the learned Judge said that the 
amount or intensity of disaffection was wholly immaterial. “If a man ex¬ 
cites or attempts to excite feelings of disaffection—great or small—he is guilty 
under the section. It does not consist in exciting or attempting to excite 
mutiny or rebellion or any sort of actual disturbance, great or small.. 
Whether any disturbance or outbreak was caused by these articles is abso¬ 
lutely immaterial. If the accused intended by the article to excite rebellion 
or disturbance his act would doubtless fall under section 124A and would 
probably fall under other sections of the Indian Penal Code. But even if 
he neither excited or intended to excite any rebellion or outbreak or, for¬ 
cible resistance to the authority of Government, still if he tried to excite 
feelings of enmity to Government, that is sufficient to make him guilty under 
the section. I am aware that some distinguished persons have thought that 
there can be no offence against the section, unless the accused either counsels 
or suggests rebellion or forcible resistance to Government. In my opinion 
this view is absolutely opposed to the express words of the section itself 
which, as plainly as possible, makes exciting or attempting to excite cer¬ 
tain feelings and not the inducing or attempting to induce to any course of 
action such as rebellion or forcible resistance the test of guilt”. In 
Naharendra Dutt v. Emperor A.I.R. 1942 F.C. 22, an attempt was made to- 
restrict the scope of section 124A by importing into it the “ex¬ 
ternal standard” applied by the Judges in England. Maurice Gwyer, C. J. 
said, “Public disorder or the reasonable anticipation or likelihood of public 
disorder is thus the gist of the offence. The act or words complained of 
must either incite to disorder or must be such as to satisfy reasonable men 
that it is their intention or tendency.” 

1050. This interpretation did not hold the field for long, for in Sadashiv 
Narayan v. King Emperor A.I.R. 1947 P.C. 82, the Privy Council expressly 
overruled the view of the Federal Court holding that the test laid down by 
the Federal Court could not be accepted, viz., that it was an essential in¬ 
gredient of sedition under section 124A that the act complained of should 
be an act which is intended or likely to incite public disorder. They said, 
“It is sufficient for Their Lordships to say that they adopt the language of 
Strachey J., as exactly expressing their own view on the point”. 

1051. The authoritative interpretation of section 124A being what 
Strachey J. laid down in Tilak’s case, the question arose whether that section 
is in consonance with the Constitution, particularly with Article 19(2) of 
the Constitution as it originally stood. 

1052. The point came up for consideration before the Punjab High 
Court in Master Tara Singh’s case (A.I.R. 1952 Punjab 27) and it was held 
that section 124A had become void as contravening the right to freedom of 
speech and expression guaranteed by Article 19(1) and that the section was 
not saved by Article 19(2), under which only those utterances could be 
penalised which undermined the security of State or tended to overthrow the 
State. Weston C. J. said in the course of the judgment, “The section has 
become inappropriate by the very nature of the change which has come about, 
viz., India becoming a sovereign democratic State”. 

1053. It is true that Article 19(2) was amended by widening the field of 
permissive legislation abridging the right of freedom of speech and expression 
and that by section 3 of the Amending Act the amendment has to be 
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deemed always to have been enacted. This, however, did not have the effect 
of reviving the validity of section 124A unless authoritative interpreta¬ 
tion of the section could bring it within the widened field of permissible 
legislative restriction. In our opinion, in so far as the section penalises mere 
exciting or attempting to excite feelings of hatred contempt or disaffection 
towards Government without exciting or attempting to excite disturbance of 
public order, it is ultra vires of the Constitution even under the amended 
Article 19(2) of the Constitution. In a modern democratic society, changes 
of Government are brought about by expressing dissatisfaction with its 
doings and mobilising public opinion hostile to the Government in power. 
This is the normal functioning of democracy. In so far as section 124A seeks * 
to penalise such expressions, the section would appear to be not only ultra 
vires of the Constitution but opposed to the concept of the freedom of the 
Press. 


1054. We recommend that the section be repealed. It would, however, 
be desirable to make punishable, by the insertion of a new section 121B, 
expressions which incite persons to alter by violence the system of Govern¬ 
ment with or without foreign aid. (See clause (b) of Article 2 of the draft 
Covenant adopted by the United Nations Conference in Geneva in 1948). 
This may not amount to waging war within the meaning of section 121, Indian 
Penal Code and is obviously more serious than offences against public tran¬ 
quillity and offences against persons. 


1055. Section 153A. Indian Penal Code—The provisions of this section 
correspond to those of section 3(v) of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act, 
which deals with promoting or attempting to promote feelings of enmity and 
hatred between different classes of citizens. Two State Governments (Delhi 
and Hyderabad) raised some doubt about the validity of this section on the 
ground that it was not covered by Article 19(2) of the Constitution. The 
decision of the Punjab High Court in Master Tara Singh’s Case had thrown 
a cloud on the validity of this section. But since the decision of the Punjab 
High Court, Article 19(2) of the Constitution has been amended by intro¬ 
ducing the words "public order” in that Article. Therefore it would be within 
the competence of legislature to enact any law in the interest of public order, 
and it was conceded in the Aghorvan case before the Bombay High Court 
that “the provisions of sub-section (v) of section 3 of the Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act could be covered by the amended Article 19(2) of the Constitu¬ 
tion”. As pointed out earlier, it was held by the Judicial Commissioner of 
Ajmer in Tilok Chand v. State A.I.R. 1954 Ajm. 19, that “matters which are 
likely to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different sections of 
the people of India are something which is likely to affect the interests of 
public order as it may lead to a riot, commotion or commission of other 
offences, and therefore, clause (v) of section 3 of the Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act does not offend Article 19(1) (a) of the Constitution as it is 
saved by clause (2) of that Article. The section is therefore not ultra vires 
of the Constitution and void under Article 13”. The same reasoning would 
apply to section 153A of the Indian Penal Code. The possibility, however, 
remote, of its being held void by the Supreme Court, as not coming within 
the ambit of Article 19(2) does exist, and it would therefore be desirable 
to bring this section within Article 19(2) without the possibility of challenge 
by restricting its operation to those cases where there is intention to cause 
disturbance of public peace or knowledge of likelihood of violence ensuing. 
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1056. The A.I.N.E.C. recommend that the section should remain as it 
stands, presumably meaning thereby that they consider it consistent with the 
idea of the freedom of the Press. This matter was considered by the Press 
Laws Enquiry Committee and they stated as follows: 

“As in the case of section 124A of the Indian Penal Code, we accordingly 
recommend that a second explanation should be added to 
section 153A to the effect that it does not amount to an offence 
under this section to advocate a change in the social or economic 
order, provided that any such advocacy is not intended or likely 
to lead to disorder or to the commission of offences”. 

The Civil Liberties Union and the Indian Federation of Working Journalists 
have supported this view. We are in agreement with this view and recom¬ 
mend that this section be amended on the lines suggested by the Press Laws 
Enquiry Committee. 

1057. Section 295A, Indian Penal Code.—This section refers to deliberately 
and maliciously outraging the religious feelings of any class of subjects by 
words either spoken or written or by visible representations, or insulting or 
attempting to insult the religion or religious beliefs of that class. It has 
been urged that this provision restricting the freedom of expression may not 
be covered by any of the clauses of Article 19(2) of the Constitution. Although 
it is possible to argue that the words “public order and morality” in Article 
19(2) of the Constitution may save section 295A of the Indian Penal Code, 
we think that the section should be brought indisputably within the provisions 
of the Constitution by limiting its operation to those cases where there is 
intention to cause violence or knowledge of likelihood of violence ensuing. 

Other cases of this nature would be covered by clause (c) of Section 50i 
of the Indian Penal Code. 

1058. Section 505 of the Indian Penal Code.—We have still to consider the 
provisions in Section 505 of the Indian Penal Code. They are to the following 
effect: 

Whoever makes, publishes or circulates any statement, rumour or report— 

(a) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, any officer, 

soldier, sailor or airman in the Army, Navy or Air Force of Her 
Majesty or in the Imperial Service Troops to mutiny or other¬ 
wise disregard or fail in his duty as such; or 

(b) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, fear or alarm to 

the public or to any section of the public whereby any person 
may be induced to commit an offence against the State or against 
the public tranquility; or 

(c) with intent to incite, or which is likely to incite, any class or 

community of persons to commit any offence against any other 
class or community; 

shall be punished with imprisonment which may extend to two years, or with 
fine, or with both. 

Exception.—It does not amount to an offence, within the meaning of this 
section, when the person making, publishing or circulating any such state¬ 
ment, rumour or report, has reasonable grounds for believing that such state¬ 
ment, rumour or report is true and makes, publishes or circulates it without 
any such intent as aforesaid. 
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This section is aimed at reports calculated to produce mutiny or to induce 
one section of the population to commit offences against another. It seems to 
us that all the clauses of section 505 are covered by Article 19(2) of the 
Constitution and are not inconsistent with the concept of the freedom of the 
Press. Clause (a) of Section 505 would be covered by the provisions relat¬ 
ing to security of the State, clause (b) by provisions relating to public order 
and clause (c) by provisions relating to incitement to an offence. Under 
the circumstances we see no necessity of suggesting any amendment to 
Section 505 of the Indian Penal Code. 

1059. Sections 99A to 99G. Criminal Procedure Code.—Section 99A enables 
Government to forfeit every issue of a newspaper or book, whenever it 
appears to them that it contains matter falling under sections 124A, 153A 
and 295A of the Indian Penal Code. Sections 99B to 99G are merely pro¬ 
cedural and consequent upon the provision contained in section 99A. 
Section 99B provides for application to the High Court for setting aside the 
order of forfeiture, Section 99C for hearing of the application by a Special 
Bench; section 99D for the order of the Bench; Section 99E for the evidence 
to prove nature or tendency of a newspaper, section 99F for the procedure 
of the High Court and section 99G for bar of jurisdiction. 

1060. Following our recommendations with regard to section 124A, the 
reference to that section in section 99A of the Criminal Procedure Code will 
have to be deleted. The rest of the section may remain because reference 
to sections 153A and 295A would be construed as references to amended 
sections 153A and 295A if our recommendation is accepted and those sections 
are suitably amended. If, as suggested by us, a new offence under section 
12 IB is created, that section will also have to be included in section 99A of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. 

1061. Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code.—There is general 
agreement, supported by the view of some of the State Governments also, 
that this section should not be applied to the Press. We cannot say that in 
so far as it enables Government to act where there is likelihood of distur¬ 
bance of public tranquillity or a riot or an affray, the section is inconsistent 
with the freedom of the Press or Article 19(2) of the Constitution but we 
support the observations made by the Press Laws Enquiry Committee when 
they say, “We share the doubts expressed b;% witnesses regarding the pro¬ 
priety of the application of this section to newspapers, and feel that it was 
not the intention of the framers of the Code that this section should be 
applied to the Press. We would, therefore, recommend that instructions 
should be issued by Government to Magistrates that orders in respect of 
newspapers should not be passed under this section. If Government consider 
it necessary to have powers for issue of temporary orders to newspapers in 
urgent cases of apprehended danger, Government may promote separate 
legislation or seek an amendment of section 144 for the purpose”. 

1062. The Press has been considerably agitated over Mr. Justice Mukherji’s 
report on the Calcutta Police assault on Press reporters. The learned Judge 
is—if we may say so with respect—undoubtedly correct when he holds that 
the reporters could not claim exemption from the operation of an order 
under section 144 prohibiting the assembly of more than a certain number of 
persons, merely by reason of the fact that they were newspaper reporters. 
While appreciating the correctness of the view, we are conscious of the diffi¬ 
culty which that view creates. If a meeting is held in defiance of the order, 
the very holding of the meeting and all that takes place there constitutes 
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"news”, and it is the duty of newspaper reporters to cover such an event. 
It is true that they may cover it by going in groups of less than the prohibited 
number of persons, but such a procedure may involve the risk of personnal 
danger and of being mistaken for members of the unlawful assembly. We 
recommend that when an order is issued prohibiting assemblage of more 
than a certain number of persons the authority concerned may grant, in the 
order itself, special exemption to bona fide reporters. They should be asked 
to wear distinctive badges in token of the special exemption and carry the 
permit on their person. We are confident that such bona fide reporters will 
not participate, directly or indirectly in the unlawful activities and thus 
abuse the special concession and consideration shown to them. 

1063. Indian Telegraph Act, Section 5 of the Act. enables Government, 
or any officer specially authorised by Government, on the occurrence of any 
public emergency or in the interests of public safety (a) to take temporary 
possession of any telegraph established, maintained or worked by any person 
licensed under the Act, and (b) to order that any message or class of 
messages from any person or class of persons or relating to any particular 
subject brought for transmission by or transmitted or received by any tele¬ 
graph shall not be transmitted or shall be intercepted or detained or shall be 
disclosed to Government or the officer specially authorised. If any doubt 
arises as to the existence of public emergency or whether the act done is in 
the interest of public safety, a certificate of Government shall be conclusive 
proof on the point. 

1064. In so far as the provisions of this section can come into force only 
on the occurrence of an emergency cr in the interest of public safety, they 
cannot be said to be not in consonance with the Freedom of the Press an# 
outside the scope of permissible legislative restrictions under Article 19(2) of 
the Constitution. 

1065. As regards the actual operation of the Act, the Press Laws Enquiry 
Committee have stated as follows:— 

"Our recommendation in this behalf is, therefore, that the Central 
and Provincial Governments should continue to have the power 
of telegraphic interception, for use on special occasions of the 
occurrence of a public emergency or in the interest of the public 
safety provided the orders of the Minister in charge are invariably 
obtained, that delegations of this power should be the exception 
rather than the rule, that delegations should be for a specified 
and short period and not general and that clear instructions 
should be issued by Government to the specially authorised 
officers in order to ensure that these powers are not abused. Sub¬ 
section (2) of section 5 makes a certificate of the Central or 
Provincial Government conclusive on the question about the 
existence of a public emergency or the needs of public safety. 
As a further safeguard against possible abuse of these powers 
by subordinate officers we further recommend that provision 
should be made in the section itself, for example by the addition 
of sub-section (3) that the orders passed by specially authorised 
officers of Government shall be reported to the Central of 
Provincial Government as the case may be in order to enable the 
responsible Minister to judge the proper exercise of the powers 
and the orders passed in individual cases.” 
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1066. This recommendation of the Press Laws Enquiry Committee is 
supported by the Marathi Patrakar Sangh. The Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists have not indicated in what direction the law requires amendment. 
The A.I.N.E.C. have pointed out that powers under the Act have been 
exercised, even where there is no emergency, under pressure from the local 
Executive. All the State Governments who have replied to our question on 
this subject have urged that such powers are necessary in times of emergency 
and in the interest of public safety. 

1067. The emergency contemplated is not necessarily wartime emergency, 
and the section in effect contemplates imposition of censorship on dissemina¬ 
tion of news even during peace time under certain conditions. We support 
the Press Laws Enquiry Committee’s recompiendations in this behalf. 

1068. Sea Customs Act, 1878.—Section 19 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, 
enables the Central Government from time to time, by notification in the 
official gazette, to prohibit or restrict the bringing or taking by sea or by 
land of goods of any specified description into, or out of, India across any 
■customs frontiers. This section is not limited in its operation to any emer¬ 
gency or in the interest of public safety. In so far therefore as it prohibit* 
■dissemination of news, otherwise than in relation to an emergency or public 
safety, it appears not to be in consonance with the Freedom of the Press or 
Article 19(2) of the Constitution. In case, however, of newspapers and 
periodicals, which are liable to forfeiture under section 99A of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, or any other matter which is liable to affect the security of 
the State, this section should continue to apply. It would be anomalous to 
ban the production of that type of literature in this country, but permit it* 
import. 

1069. Sections 181A to 181C authorise detention and further disposal of 
any package suspected to contain any newspaper or any document the publi¬ 
cation of which is punishable under section 124A, Indian Penal Code. As 
we have already stated, this section, as it stands, appears to us to be inconsis¬ 
tent with the Freedom of the Press and to be ultra vires of the Constitution. 
If that view is accepted these sections will have to be repealed or the refer¬ 
ences to section 124A will have to be replaced by references to the new section 
12 IB, Indian Penal Code, which is suggested for enactment. 

1070. Indian Post Offices Act, 1898, Section 25 is contingent on the validity 
of section 19 of the Sea Customs Act or any other similar law. The remarks 
on that section would also apply to section 25 of the Post Offices Act. 

1071. Section 26(1) is on a par with section 5(1) of the Indian Telegraph 
Act, and our remarks under that section would also apply to this section of 
the Post Offices Act. 

1072. Section 27A depends on the validity of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act and would appear to be consistent with the Freedom of the Press 
and Article 19(2) of the Constitution. 

1073. Section 27B is on a par with sections 181A to 181C of the Sea 
Customs Act dealing with matters falling under section 124A, Indian Penal 
Code, and our remarks under that section would be applicable to section 27B 
of the Post Offices Act also. 
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SECTION V 

LAW OF CONTEMPT OF COURTS 

1074. Several representations have been made to us that the law of 
contempt of court, particularly in its application to newspapers, is much too 
vague and requires to be crystallized. The A.I.N.E.C. in their Memorandum 
have urged that it can be stretched to any limits against the writer, thus 
making it impossible for an honest writer to comment on judicial procedure 
or even on the merits of judicial decisions. They concede that the Courts 
should be safeguarded against prejudicial, scurrilous or contemptuous writing 
both in respect of matters pending before the court and after decision. But 
they- urge that honest and fair criticism should be permitted. The Southern 
India Journalists’ Federation consider that contempt should be much more 
rigorously defined and also much more rigorously enforced, especially when 
the offenders are powerful political parties or administrations. The Indian 
Federation of Working Journalists comment on the anomaly involved in 
submitting the Press to a proceeding where the court is both the prosecution, 
the witness, the jury and the judge. The Civil Liberties Union desire that 
as in the U.S.A. the test of clear and present danger which is applied when 
there is a conflict between the freedom of expression and maintenance of 
order, should be applied also to cases of contempt and refer to the decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court in Bridges vs. California (1941) where it was observed 
that the evil consequences of comment must be “extremely serious and the 
degree of imminence extremely high before utterances can be punished”. They 
urge that unless the danger to fair judicial administration has the clearness 
and immediacy necessary to close the door of permissible public comment, 
no action should be taken. The Marathi Patrakar Parishad has adopted the 
view of the A.I.N.E.C. in their Memorandum submitted to the Press Laws 
Enquiry Committee wherein it was urged that fair and bona fide reports 
of court proceedings should be adequately protected and that contempt pro¬ 
ceedings should be initiated only on the complaint of the judge against whose 
court the contempt was committed, and the trial should be by judges other 
than the one who had complained about the contempt. 

1075. This question was considered by the Press Laws Enquiry Committee. 
In the absence of any evidence they were not able to accept the contention 
of the A.I.N.E.C. that the law of contempt had been used to punish news¬ 
papers unjustly. So far as the submission of the A.I.N.E.C. went, viz., that 
fair and bona fide reports of court proceedings should be adequately protected, 
they observed that that was exactly the position. With regard to the conten¬ 
tion that the proceedings in contempt should be held by a judge other than 
the one who initiated the contempt proceedings, they concluded that no case 
had been made out for a change in the law as suggested by the A.I.N.E.C. 
although on this last point Mr. Brelvi and Mr. K. Srinivasan supported the 
submission of the A.I.N.E.C. 

1076. The contempt jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and of the High 
Courts is recognised by Articles 129 and 215 of the Constitution. The origin 
of the contempt jurisdiction of the High Courts has been described by the 
Privy Council in Surendranath Banerjea vs. Chief Justice and Judges of the 
High Court of Bengal (1883) L.R. 10, I.A. 171, as follows: — 

“Contempt of Court is an offence which by the common law of England 
is punishable by the High Court in a summary manner by fine 
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or imprisonment, or both. That part of the common law of 
England was introduced into the Presidency towns when the 
late Supreme Courts were respectively established by the 
Charters of Justice. The High Courts in the Presidencies are 
Superior Courts of Record, and the offence of contempt, and the 
powers of the High Court for punishing it are the same there 
as in this country, not by virtue of the Penal Code for British 
India and the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1882, but by virtue 
of the common law of England.” 

1077. Thus it would be seen that the power to commit for contempt is 
inherent jurisdiction of the Courts of Record and is a necessary adjunct to 
the exercise of the various jurisdictions of the High Courts. Until, however, 
the Contempt of Court Act (Act XII of 1926) was passed, there was consider¬ 
able difference of opinion among the High Courts as to whether they had 
power to commit for contempt of the courts subordinate to them. The 
matter, however, was set at rest by the Contempt of Courts (Amendment) 
Act of 1926 which laid down that the High Courts of Judicature have and 
exercise the same jurisdiction, powers and authority in accordance with the 
same procedure and practice in respect of Courts subordinate to them as. 
they have and exercise in respect of contempts of themselves. Sub-section 3 
of section 2, (corresponding to sub-section 2 of section 3 of the Act of 1952) 
lays down that no High Court shall take cognisance of a contempt alleged to 
have been committed in respect of a Court subordinate to it where such 
contempt is an offence punishable under the Indian Penal Code. This has 
been interpreted by the Supreme Court to mean that the High Court jurisdic¬ 
tion is excluded only in those cases where the acts alleged to constitute 
contempt of a subordinate court were punishable as contempt within specific 
provisions of the Indian Penal Code but not where these acts merely amounted 
to offences of other description for which punishment has been provided in 
the Indian Penal Code. The fact that defamation of a judge of a subordinate 
court constitutes an offence under the Indian Penal Code does not oust the 
jurisdiction of the High Court to take cognizance of the act as contempt 
(Bathina Ram Krishna Reddy vs. State of Madras 1952 S.C.R. 425). The 
contention that the Act is ultra vires because the content of the expression 
“Contempt of Court” which would amount to reasonable restriction on freedom 
of expression, has not been specifically mentioned in the Act was negatived 
by Patna High Court (Rai and Das JJ.) on 1st September 1953. The Consti¬ 
tution-makers, they said, did not define contempt of court but had used it in 
Article 19(2) and Article 215 because they had in their mind the well recog¬ 
nised judicial interpretation of this expression. 


1078. The High Courts have extra-territorial jurisdiction in matters of 
contempt. But there is some conflict of opinion as to whether they have 
power to arrest for contempt of itself a person residing outside the jurisdiction 
of those courts. The question arose in the case of Mr. B. G. Horniman when 
a warrant of arrest for contempt was issued by the Allahabad High Court 
and was sought to be executed through the Commissioner of Police at Bombay. 
On the matter being brought before the Bombay High Court, it was held 
(in re. B. G. Horniman, I.L.R. 1944 Bom. 333) that there was no power in 
the High Court of Allahabad itself to arrest for contempt a man outside the 
jurisdiction of that Court, and that in as much as the Bombay High Court 
itself had no power to arrest for contempt of the Allahabad High Court,. 
a fortiori the Chief Presidency Magistrate could not do so. The High Court 
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of Allahabad, however, took a different view. Section 5 of the Contempt of 
Courts Act 1952, which has replaced the Act of 1926, lays down: 

“A High Court shall have jurisdiction to inquire into or try a contempt 
of itself or of any court subordinate to it, whether the contempt 
is alleged to have been committed within or outside the local 
limits of its jurisdiction and whether the person alleged to be 
guilty of the contempt, is within or outside such limits." 

How far the provision removes the difficulty created by the Horniman case 
is a question on which there has been no decision so far. 

1079. It is very difficult to define what amounts to contempt and Mr. Justice 
Niyogi of the Nagpur High Court stated as follows in Talhara Cotton Ginning 
Company Ltd. vs. Kashinath Gangadhar Namjoshi, I.L.R. 1940 Nag. 69: 

"It is indeed difficult and almost impossible to frame a comprehensive 
and complete definition of contempt of court. The law of con¬ 
tempt covers the whole field of litigation itself. The real end 
of a judicial proceeding, civil or criminal, is to ascertain the 

true facts and dispense justice.Anything that tends to 

curtail or impair the freedom of the limbs of the judicial pro¬ 
ceedings must of necessity result in hampering the due adminis¬ 
tration of law and in interfering with the course of justice." 

An attempt was made to define the expression in the Bill which subse¬ 
quently became the Contempt of Courts (Amendment) Act, 1926. But the 
Select Committee which considered the Bill omitted the definition, because it 
was of the opinion that the case law on the subject would form an adequate 
guide. 

1080. Although there is therefore no generally accepted definition of what 
Contempt of Court means, there is general agreement on the various categorie* 
under which an offence of contempt falls. In Read vs. Huggonson (1742) 

2 Atk. 469, Lord Hardwicke classified the offences under three heads. He 
stated: 

“There are three different sorts of contempt. One kind of contempt 
is scandalising the court itself. There may be likewise a 
contempt of this court, in abusing parties who are concerned in 
causes here. There may be also a contempt of this court, in 
prejudicing mankind against persons before the cause is heard”. 

The general principle to be deduced from these cases has been stated by 
Justice Mukerjee in the case of Amrit Bazar Patrika (Moti Lai Ghose and 
others, in re.) (1918) I.L.R. 45, Cal. 169 as follows: — 

“The principle deducible from these cases is that punishment is in¬ 
flicted for attacks of this character upon Judges, not with a 
view to protect either the court as a whole or the individual 
judges of the court from a repetition of the attack, but with 
view to protect the public, and specially those who, either 
voluntarily or by compulsion, are subject to the jurisdiction of 
the court, from the mischief they will incur, if the authority of 
the tribunal be undermined or impaired". 

1081. These being the general principles of the Contempt of Court juris¬ 
diction, the jurisdiction is subject to certain criticism. The superior court* 
have claimed and exercised summary jurisdiction to punish every person 
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'who, according to them, is guilty of its contempt, for nearly two centuries. 
It is an unusual kind of jurisdiction which has been arrogated as an off-shoot 
of the ancient curia regis. The Supreme Court has recently held; Sukhdev 
Singh vs. Teja Singh C. J. A.I.R. 1951 S.C. 186: “The power of a High Court 
to institute proceedings for contempt and punish where necessary is a special 
jurisdiction inherent in all Courts of Record. Section 1(2) of the Criminal 
Procedure Code excludes special jurisdiction from its scope. Hence Code 
of Criminal Procedure does not apply in matters of contempt triable by the 
High Courts. The High Court can deal with it summarily and adopt its own 
procedure. All that is necessary is that the procedure is fair and that the 
contemner is made aware of the charge against him and given a fair and 
reasonable opportunity to defend himself’’. Some of the peculiar features 
of this jurisdiction are contrary to the fundamental principles of Criminal 
Jurisprudence. There never has been any suggestion or attempt on the 
part of the judges and jurists to propound that the exercise of the special 
jurisdiction is in harmony or in conformity with the well-established rules' 
of British Criminal Jurisprudence. But the exercise of this extraordinary 
power has been justified on the grounds of expediency. In all cases of 
contempt tried summarily the judge plays a three-fold role. He is the party 
injured; he is the prosecutor and he is the judge, and what is more, his 
power to punish for his own contempt was, till the enactment of the Con¬ 
tempt of Courts (Amendment) Act of 1926 unlimited. Sir Nripandra Nath 
Sircar, the Law Member, in piloting the Bill which became the Act of 1926, 
gave expression to the same view in the following words: 

“It has been said that law still exists, of summary procedure, for 
contempt of Court, and it has been felt that such a power must 
be retained by the Court. On the other hand, eminent English 
Judges have also remarked that this is an archaic procedure and 
the situation is really an incongruous one, viz., the prosecutor 
taking upon himself the role of the judge". 

As Bowen L. J. stated in in re Johnson (1887) 20 Q.B. 62 at page 74: 

“The law has armed the High Court of Justice with the power and im¬ 
posed on it the duty of preventing brevi mami i.e. by summary proceedings, 
any attempt to interfere with the administration of justice. It is on that 
ground and not on any exaggerated notion of the dignity of individuals, that 
insults to judges are not allowed. It is on the same ground that insults to 
witnesses or to jurymen are not allowed. The principle is that those who 
have duties to discharge in a Court of Justice are protected by the law, and 
shielded on their way to the discharge of such duties, while discharging them, 
and on their return therefrom, in order that such person may safely have 
resort to courts of Justice”. 

The point made by the A.I.N.E.C. has recently been pronounced upon by 
the Supreme Court in Sukhdev Singh v. Teja Singh, C. J. (A.I.R. 1954 S. C. 
186). At page 190, Their Lordships observed: 

“We consider it desirable on general principles of justice that a judge 
who has been personally attacked should not as far as possible 
hear a contempt matter which, to that extent, concerns him 
personally. It is otherwise when the attack is not directed 
against him personally. We do not lay down any general rule 
because there may be cases where that is impossible, as for 
example in a court where there is only one judge or two and 
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both are attacked. Other cases may also arise where it is 
more convenient and proper for the judge to deal with the 
matter himself, as for example in a contempt ‘in facie curiae”. 

All we can say is that this must be left to the good sense of the judges 
themselves who, we are confident, will comport themselves with 
that dispassionate dignity and decorum which benefits their 
high office and will bear in mind the oft-quoted maxim that 
justice must not only be done but must be seen to be done by all 
concerned and most particularly by an accused person who 
should always be given, as far as that is humanly possible, a 
feeling of confidence that he will receive a fair, just and im¬ 
partial trial by judges who have no personal interest or concern 
in his case”. 

1082. But because the jurisdiction is so wide, and to some extent not in 
accord with the British Criminal Jurisprudence that the Judges have stressed 
throughout the necessity of exercising these powers with a great deal of 
circumspection and restraint. Sir George Jessel, M. R. stated in In re 
Clements. Republic of Costa Rica v. Erlanger (1877) 46 L.J.: 

“It seems to me that this jurisdiction of commiting for contempt, being 
practically arbitrary and unlimited should be most jealously and 
carefully watched, and exercised, if I may say so, with the 
greatest reluctance and the greatest anxiety on the part of Judges, 
to see whether there is no other mode which is not open to the 
objection of arbitrariness, and which can be brought to bear upon 
the subject. I say that a judge should be most careful to see 
that the cause cannot be fairly prosecuted to a hearing unless 
accusations of contempt should be adopted. I have myself had on 
many occasions to consider this jurisdiction, and I have always 
thought that, necessary though it be, it is necessary only in the 
sense in which extreme measures are sometimes necessary to 
preserve men’s rights, that is, no other pertinent remedy can 
be found. Probably that will be discovered after consideration 
to be the true measure of the exercise of the jurisdiction.” 

Lord Morris in delivering the judgment of the Privy Council in McLeod 
v. Auhyn (1889) A.C. 549, made the following observations: 

“Committal for contempt of Court was a weapon that should be 
sparingly used and always with reference to the administration 
of justice. Hence when a trial has taken place and the case is 
over, the Judge or the jury are given over to criticism”. 

Jenkins, C. J. in the Legal Remembrancer v. Motilal Ghose and others. 
(1914) I.L.R. 41 Ca 1 * 173, made the following weighty remarks: 

“It is not enough that there should be a technical contempt of court. 
It must be shown that it was probable that the publication would 
substantially interfere with the due administration of Justice. 

And there is good reason for this: what is charged is a criminal offence, 
and the trial is not in accordance with the safeguards that the 
ordinary procedure for the" trial of a criminal offence requires, . 
but by way of summary proceedings. 
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It is therefore no matter for surprise that cases are full of warnings, 
that this arbitrary, unlimited and uncontrolled power should be 
exercised with the greatest caution. That this power merits 
this description will be realized when it is understood that there 
is no limit tp the imprisonment that may be inflicted or the 
fine may be imposed save the Courts’ unfettered discretion, and 
that the subject is protected by no right of appeal.” 

These observations were made before the passing of the Contempt of 
Courts Act of 1926 which has placed restrictions on the Court’s power of 
punishment in contempt matters Rankin, C. J. in Anantalal Singh v. Alfred 
Henry Watson (1931) I.L.R. 58 Cal. 884, remarked as follows: — 
r* 

“The Court’s jurisdiction in contempt is not to be invoked unless there 
is real prejudice which can be regarded as a substantial inter¬ 
ference with the due course of justice. It is not every theoretical 
tendency that will attract the actions of the Court in its very 
special jurisdiction. The purpose of the Court’s action is a prac¬ 
tical purpose and it is reasonably clear on the authorities that 
this Court will not exercise its jurisdiction upon a mere question 
of propriety where the tendency of the article to do harm is 
slight and the character and circumstances of the comment is 
otherwise such that it can properly be ignored”. 

The same point was emphasised by the Privy Council in the recent case 
of Parashuram Detaram Shamdasani v. Emperor (1945) L.R. 72 I.A. 189, 
when they said: 

“Their Lordships would once again emphasise what has often been 
said before that this summary power of punishing for contempt 
should be used sparingly and only in serious cases. It is a 
power which a Court must of necessity possess; its usefulness 
depends on the wisdom and restraint with which it is exercised . 

In Regina v. Gray (1900) 2 Q.B. 36 Lord Chief Justice of England stated 
•as follows:— 

“Judges and Court are alike open to criticism, and if a reasonable 
argument or expostulation is offered against any judicial act as 
contrary to law or the public good, no Court could or would 
treat that as contempt of Court. The law ought not to be astute 
in such cases to criticise adversely what under such circum¬ 
stances and with such an object is published; but it is to be 
remembered that in this matter the liberty of the Press is no 
greater and no less than the liberty of every subject of the 
Queen”. 

These observations were followed by the Bombay High Court in in re 
Narasinha Chintaman Kelkar I.L.R. 33 Bombay 240 Terrell C. J. gave ex¬ 
pression to similar views in in re Murli Manohar Prasad (1929) I.L.R. 8 Pat. 
323, and the following is a quotation from his judgment: 

“In conclusion I cannot do more than follow the example of many well- 
known and distinguished judges in pointing out that a judge 
should neither fear not resent public criticism whether of his 
judgments in matters of law or his judgments in matters of fact, 
and I well realise that it is the duty of a judge to protect the 
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privileges of public against acts of tyranny as well as against the 
crimes of public offenders and I should have been among the 
last - to claim any exemption from such criticism. I hope that I 
may always be open to criticism and that my natural vanity 
may never prevent me from giving ear to my critics nor from 
affording to them such attention and respect as their position in 
life, learning and professional standing may claim. But I should 
be unworthy of the high office to which His Majesty has been 
pleased to appoint me if I refrained from protecting that office 
or from punishing those who offer it affront.” 

Similarly, Sir John Beaumont, Chief Justice of Bombay made the follow¬ 
ing observation in Government Pleader, Bombay v. Tulsidas Subhanrao 
Jadhav, I.L.J. 1938 Bombay 179: 

"It is in the public interest that confidence should exist in Courts of 
Justice, and if an attack is made upon a Judge, who is not in a 
position to answer the attack, the authority and prestige of the 
Judge tends to be lowered in the estimation of the public, and 
that is contrary to the interests of the public. At the same 
time one has to recognise that in the long run the degree of 
confidence reposed in the judiciary will depend on the character 
of judicial work and confidence cannot be for long artificially 
engendered by the simple process of stifling criticism. It has 
been laid down many times and by the highest tribunals that 
judges are not immune from criticism and that fair and reason¬ 
able criticism of a case which is finished is not objectionable.” 

1083. We have quoted at some length the various pronouncements of the 
Courts with regard to the manner in which the contempt of Court jurisdic¬ 
tion has to be exercised, because no instance has been brought to our notice 
where it can be said that this jurisdiction has been exercised either arbi¬ 
trarily or as a result of over-sensitiveness on the part of the High Courts to 
the criticism made of the judicial proceedings. 

1084. There was however, one case in which contempt proceedings were 
taken before the Allahabad High Court and the reporter of Hindustan 
Times committed to jail and the printer and editor fined for having 
published a statement, which was subsequently found to be false, viz., 
that the Chief Justice had issued a circular to the Judicial officers 
enjoining them to raise contributions to war funds. The Privy Council, 
however, reversed the decision (See Debi Prasad Shara v. King Emperor 
L.R. 70 Indian Appeals page 216) holding that the editorial comment 
contained no criticism of any judicial act of the Chief Justice or any 
imputation on him for anything done or omitted to be done by him in 
the administration of justice and in the circumstances the words were 
not capable of being a contempt of court. They went on to observe, 
‘‘No doubt it is galling for any judicial personage to be criticised publicly 
for having done something outside his judicial proceedings which was 
ill-advised or indiscreet. But judicial personages can afford not to be 
too sensitive. A simple denial in public of the alleged request would at 
once have allayed the trouble. If a judge is defamed in such a way as 
not to affect administration of justice, he has the ordinary remedies for 
defamation if he should feel impelled to use them”. 
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1085. If the power is exercised as laid down by these authoritative 
pronouncements, there is no reason to apprehend that any injustice would 
be caused. That is why the Select Committee on the 1926 Bill decided 
not to press to a definition as to what would constitute contempt of Court 
and stated that the case law on the subject would be an adequate guide* 
The Press Laws Enquiry Committee also did not recommend any change 
in the law. They too found no evidence that the power was used unjustly 
by the High Courts, and that the newspapers who published fair and 
bona fide reports had not been adequately protected. We are in agree¬ 
ment with the recommendation of the Press Laws Enquiry Committee that 
no change is called for by way of legislation with respect to the manner 
in which Contempt of Courts jurisdiction is exercised by the various High 
Courts. 

1086. The principles governing the law of contempt qua press publica¬ 
tions may be grouped under the following heads: — (See Tek Chand & 
Sarin, Law of Contempt of Court, 2nd edition pp 249-250). 

It is contempt of Court to scandalise the Court or offend against 
the dignity of a Judge by attributing to him dishonesty, impropriety 
or incompetence regardless of the fact whether the case with reference to 
which the offending remarks were made is pending in the Court or has 
been decided. 

(2) It is contempt of Court of publish an article in a newspaper 

commenting on the proceedings of a pending criminal case or a civil suit* 

reflecting on the judge, the jury, the parties, their witnesses or Counsel 
appearing in the case. It is immaterial whether the remarks are made 
with reference to a trial actually proceeding or with reference to a trial 
which is yet to proceed, provided that the comment has a tendency to 
prejudice a fair trial or influence the decision. 

(3) It is contempt of court to publish any matter affecting the- 

proceedings of a pending case which has a tendency to prejudice the 

public for or against a party before the case is finally heard. It is not 
necessary to prove that a judge or jury will be prejudiced. 

(4) General criticism of the conduct of a judge not calculated to. 
obstruct or interfere with the administration of justice or due adminis¬ 
tration of law in any particular case, even though libellous, does not 
constitute contempt of court. (See observations of Lord Russel quoted, 
above in Regina v. Gray). 

The fact that there was an absence of intention to cause prejudice or 
no prejudice has actually been caused, does not mitigate the gravity of 
the offence. 

1087. It is obviously impossible to examine all cases on the subject 
but we have examined a few where action has been taken against the 
editors of newspapers for contempt and we have not been persuaded to 
conclude that in any of these cases the jurisdiction was unjustly or 
arbitrarily exercised. In the celebrated Bengalee case (Surendranath 
Banerjee v. Chief Justice and Judges of the High Court of Bengal (1883) 
R. 10 L.A. (171) allegations were made that the Judge was “in law dis¬ 
penser of justice with wild eccentricities”, that he was “so ignorant of 
the people and so disrespectful to their most cherished convictions as to 
bring into Court and then to inspect an object of worship”. In Murlv 
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Manohar Prasad’s Case (I.L.R, 8 Pat. 323), allegations were made that 
“the Chief Justice of the highest judicial tribunal in the land ignores the 
arguments, refuses to consider the authorities that may be cited, and in 
the end produces a judgment full of sound and fury but signifying 
nothing except imprisonment so far as the parties are concerned”. In re 
Narasinha Chintaman Kelkar (I.L.R. 33 Bombay 240 i.e., the “Maratha” 
case), suggestions were made that the judge was deliberately partial, that 
he was acting in collusion with Government, that he had deluded 
Mr. Tilak into a false security by protestations of his desire to protect 
Mr. Tilak’s interests, that the judge was a medical quack in a red 
robe, an enemy of the accused privileged to sit upon the Bench, an 
impudent glow-worm holding his torch to the sun”. In “The Bombay 
Chronicle” case [Emperor v. Marmaduke Pickthall (1922) 25 Bombay 

L.R. 15] an article was pub! shed attributing improper motives, political 
bias, and judicial dishonesty to the judges. In the “Siasat” case ( Crown 
v. Sayyad Habib I.L.R. 6 Lah. 528) the decision of the Court was des- 
scribed as “an improper decision of a sycophantic Judge”. In the “Muslim 
Outlook” case (In the matter of D.S. Bukhari and others of the “Muslim 
Outlook”. I.L.R. 1927 Lah. 610) the Judge was said to have “betrayed a 
deplorable lack of experience and of a sense of responsibility, two of 
the most essential qualifications for a judge”, that his judgment showed 
“a remarkable want of competence and care as a judge”. In the “Leader” 
case (In the matter of an Advocate of Allahabad, 1935 A.L.J. 125) there 
was an article in which it was suggested that “a comparatively undeserv¬ 
ing lawyer has been raised to the Bench, which is a fairly frequent 
occurrence in our judicial history”. In the “Amrit Bazar Patrika” case 
(In re Motilal Ghose and others I.L.R. 1935 Calcutta 169) the leading 
article stated “that it is so unfortunate and regrettable that at the present 
day the Chief Justice and the Judges find a peculiar delight in hobnob¬ 
bing with the Executive, with the result that the Judiciary is robbed of 
its independence which at one time attracted the admiration of the whole 
country”. In a recent case, “The Times of India” in a leaderette on the 
decision of the Supreme Court on the interpretation of the Supreme 
Court Advocates (Practising High Courts) Act 1951 appeared to make a 
suggestion that the decision was prompted by considerations extraneous 
to the strict interpretation of the Act. In all the above cases it was held 
that there was contempt of Court in as much as the imputations scanda¬ 
lised the Court and tended to lower the Court in the estimation of the 
public. In the last of the cases referred to above their Lordships of the 
Supreme Court said “It is not the practice of the Supreme Court to issue 
a rule for contempt of court except in very grave and serious cases and 
it is never over-sensitive to public criticism but when there is a danger 
of grave mischief being done in the matter of administration of justice, 
the animadversion will not be ignored and viewed with placid equani¬ 
mity”. It is difficult to say that any of these cases were wrongly decided, 
although it could be argued that at least in one or two of these cases the 
comment which was the subject matter of contempt proceedings was 
provoked by some unfortunate expressions of the Court itself. 

1088. We have also examined some cases where comments were made 
in pending proceedings so as to prejudice the trial of those cases. A case 
is said to be pending when a Court has taken cognizance thereof. There 
have been some decisions which seem to take the view that there may be 
contempt of court even when judicial proceedings are imminent though 
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they may not have been actually instituted. Most recent decisions of the 
Allahabad and Punjab High Courts have, however, doubted the correct¬ 
ness of this view. As was observed by Lord Reading, L.C.J. in R v. 
Empire News Ltd. (1920) Times 20th January, “The Courts should not 
permit the investigation of murder to be taken out of the hands of the 
proper authorities and to be carried on by newspapers. The liberty of 
the individual, even when he was suspected of crime, and indeed even 
more so when he was charged with crime, must be protected, and it was 
the function of that Court to prevent the publication of articles, which 
were likely to cause prejudice”. One of the worst cases of this type was 
' when one Haigh was charged with the murder of a rich and elderly 
widow and was about to be tried for the offence of murder. “The Daily 
Mirror” of London with a circulation of over a million, gave the history 
of the prisoner with lurid and horrifying details of a number of other 
murders said to have been committed by him according to the newspaper, 
although the subject matter of the charge was one murder. The case 
against him had not commenced and all that was known about him from 
the judicial record was that he was charged with a murder. Lord Chief 
Justice Goddard was so scandalised by this report that he expressed him¬ 
self as follows: — 

“There never has been a case approaching such gravity as this. It 

is of a scandalous and wicked character.no more 

was known than that he was charged with murder. On 
• March, 4, three editions of the “Daily Mirror” contained 

articles and photographs and headings in the largest possible 
type, of a character which this Court can only describe as a 
disgrace to English journalism, as violating every priniciple 
of justice and fair-play which it has generally been the 

pride of this country to extend to the worst of criminals”. 

Although the editor expressed sincere and unqualified regret for his 

grave error, the Lord Chief Justice thought that it was not an error of judg¬ 
ment, but a matter of policy pandering to sensationalism for the purpose 
of increasing circulation. A fine of £10,000 payable within three days was 
imposed on the proprietors of the newspaper, and the editor was sentenced 
to undergo imprisonment for three months. There could be no greater 
indication of the sanctity of judicial proceedings than the decision of the 
Lord Chief Justice in the above case. (Tekchand and Sarin’s Law of 
Contempt 2nd edition 1949 pp. 284-285). In a very recent case, the 

Bombay High Court dealt with contempt by the newspaper Blitz in res¬ 
pect of comments made on the proceedings before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate in which the editor of the Blitz was charged with having 
committed a forgery. The learned Chief Justice took a serious view of 
the matter and said that he would not permit trial of cases by newspapers. 
As, however the editor had expresed unqualified regret for the publica¬ 
tion and had also explained the circumstances under which the publica¬ 
tion appeared, no serious action was taken against the paper. The 
publication in newspapers of proceedings before a court of law must be 
true and accurate and without malice. The privilege obyiously does not 
extend to the publication of false reports or to the publication of 
material which is calculated to affect prejudically the interests of any 
party to a leggl proceeding. The courts have on the whole taken a consi¬ 
derate view of the difficulty of journalists and the Chief Justice of Madras 
18 M of I&B. . I 
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stated in one case that it was undesirable to launch upon contempt pro¬ 
ceedings in every case of inadequate or inartistic report of the proceed¬ 
ings in court published in newspapers unless it appeared that there was 
deliberate misunderstanding and suppression of facts in the report (The 
“Mail” case in August 1953). 

1089. The Indian Press as a whole has been anxious to uphold the 
dignity of courts and the offences have been committed more out of the 
ignorance of law relating to contempt than to any deliberate intention of 
obstructing justice or giving affront to the dignity of courts. As stated 
before, instances where it could be suggested that the jurisdiction has 
been arbitrarily or capriciously exercised have been extremely rare, and 
we do not think that any change is called for either in the procedure or 
practice of the contempt of court jurisdiction exercised by the High 
Courts. 


SECTION VI 

CONTEMPT OF LEGISLATURE 

1090. Several representations have been made to us that the position 
of newspapers on the subject of the contempt of legislature requires to be 
clarified or elucidated. The Hyderabad State Government have stated that 
there are dark corners with regard to the law of Contempt of Legislatures. 
The Southern India Journalists’ Federation have submitted that the law 
should be strictly defined and rigorously enforced. The Indian Federation 
of Working Journalists have stated that the exercise of the powers by the 
Legislatures with regard to contempt matters is causing them increasing 
concern. Both they and the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference have 
stressed the necessity of the newspapers not being penalised for publishing 
records of the proceedings which were subsequently ordered to be expunged. 
All India Newspapers Editors’ Conference have further recommended that 
the powers of the Legislature should be defined by statute and sparingly 
invoked. The Gujarati Patrakar Sangh have urged that where there is an 
alleging of contempt of Legislature, the matter should be referred by the 
Speaker to the High Court for decision. The Marathi Patrakar Parishad 
have adopted the Memorandum of the All India Newspapers Editors’ Con¬ 
ference to the Press Laws Enquiry Committee in which a representation 
was made that newspapers should be fully protected when they published 
Parliamentary proceedings. 

1091. The Press Laws Enquiry Committee dealt with this matter in the 
second half of paragraph 79 of the Report. Therein they observe as 
follows: — 

“With regard to parliamentary proceedings, it is true that, while there 
is freedom of speech in Legislature, there is no privilege attach¬ 
ed to the publication in newspapers of statements made on the 
floor of the legislature. In Great Britain, all reports of Parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings, whether of the whole House or of com¬ 
mittees thereof, are prohibited, and their publication is taken 
as a breach of privilege. Each House waives its privilege in 
this respect so long as public reports are accurate and fair. But 
if wilfully misleading or incorrect accounts of debates are pub¬ 
lished, then those responsible for the publication will be punish¬ 
ed, the technical ground for proceedings against them being 
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that to publish the report at all is a breach of privileges. There 
are, however, no written legal provisions covering this point. 
We are unable to recommend that newspapers should be fully 
protected when they publish _ Parliamentary proceedings since, 
in our view, the privilege attached to speeches in the legislature 
cannot be passed on automatically to newspaper reports of such 
speeches. In our view, this is a matter for determination by 
the legislature concerned and we have no recommendation to 
make in this behalf since we understand that the Parliament 
of the Indian Union is likely to appoint shortly a committee 
to examine this question.” 

1092. With regard to the contempt jurisdiction of the Parliament and of 
the State Legislatures, the matter has been dealt with in Article 105 and 
Article 194 of the Constitution. The two Articles are in identical terms and 
state as follows: — 

“(1) Subject to the provisions of this Constitution and to the rules and 
standing Orders regulating the procedure of Parliament (or of 
the State Legislatures), there shall be freedom of speech in 
Parliament (or in the Legislatures of the State). 

(2) No member of Parliament (or of Legislature of the State) shall 

be liable to any proceedings in any court in respect of anything 
said or any vote given by him in Parliament (or in State Legis¬ 
lature) or any Committee thereof, and no person shall be so 
liable in respect of the publication by or under the authority of 
either House of Parliament (or of a House of a State Legisla¬ 
ture) of any report, paper, votes or proceedings. 

(3) In other respects, the powers, privileges and immunities of each 

House of Parliament (or of a House of the State Legislature) 
and of the members and the Committees of each House, shall be 
such as may from time to time be defined by Parliament (or 
by the State Legislature) by law, and, until so defined, shall 
be those of the House of Commons of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, and of its members and committees, at the 
commencement of this Constitution. 

(4) The provisions of clauses (1), (2) and (3) shall apply in relation 

to persons who by virtue of this Constitution have the right 
to speak in, and otherwise to take part in the proceedings of, 
a House of Parliament (or of a House of the Legislature of a 
State) or any committee thereof as they apply in relation to 
members of Parliament (or of the State Legislature).” 

Neither the Parliament nor any of the State Legislatures appears to have 
defined the powers, privileges and immunities of the Parliament and the 
State Legislatures respectively, and therefore until such a legislation 
has been passed, both the Parliament and the State Legislatures would be 
entitled to the powers, privileges and the immunities which the House of 
Commons of the Parliament of the United Kingdom enjoys. 

1093. Parliamentary privilege has been described as a sum of “all peculiar 
rights enjoyed by each House collectively as a constituent part of the High 
Court of Parliament and by members of each House individually, without 
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which they could not discharge their functions and which exceed those 
possessed by all other bodies or individuals.” The Privy Council held in 
Kielley v. Carson (1842) IV Moore’s Privy Council Appeals, 63, “that this 
power is inherent in the two Houses of Parliament not as a body with legis¬ 
lative functions, but as a descendant of the High Court of Parliament and 
by virtue of the lex et consuetude Parliamenti.” It may be noted that in 
India under Article 105 and Article 194 of the Constitution itself, the Indian 
Legislatures enjoy the power, privileges and immunities of the House of 
Commons and no question arises in this country of deriving those privileges 
on the analogy of the House of Commons being a constituent part of the 
High Court of Parliament. 


The privileges of the House of Commons have been defined as “the sum 
of the Fundamental rights of the House and of its individual members as 
against the prerogative of the Crown, the authority of the ordinary Courts 
of Justice and the special rights of the House of Lords.” The conflict involv¬ 
ed in these assumptions led to fierce struggles in the 17th and 18th centuries 
and the position was more or less stabilised only in the 19th Century and the 
limit of the privilege was prescribed and accepted by Parliament, the Crown 
and Courts. Lord Denman C. J. said in Stockdale v. Hansard “The Commons 
of England are not invested with more of power and dignity by their Legis¬ 
lative character than by that which they bear as a grand inquest of the 
nation. All the privileges that can be required for the energetic discharge 
of duties inherent in that high trust are conceded without a murmur or 
doubt.” This discussion, however, as to the precise origin of the powers 
of Parliament is somewhat academical, because all that we are concerned 
with is the actual exercise of the power by the House of Commons because 
that power has been conferred on the Indian Parliament and the Indian 
State Legislatures by Article 105 and Article 194 of the Constitution. But 
It is important to remember that in England which has no written Consti¬ 
tution, the privileges of the House of Commons were achieved by a long 
process of adjustment between the three bodies. In India, with its written 
Constitution and fundamental rights of freedom of expressions guaranteed 
by the ■ Constitution, it may not be wholly appropriate to adopt bodily the 
basic concepts of the privileges of the House of Commons as they developed 
in England and greater caution is, therefore, necessary in adopting them, 
even though permitted by Constitution, and in applying them consistently 
with the Indian constitution and Indian conditions. There is nothing sacro¬ 
sanct about the procedure of the House of Commons and it is not imperative 
that the House of Commons practice should be followed in every detail. 

1094. The Supreme Court has already held, in the case of Blitz, that an 
arrest executed in pursuance of the order of the U.P. Legislature is subject 
to the fundamental right embodied in Article 22(2) which requires that an 
arrested person shall be produced before a Magistrate within 24 hours and 
no further detention is possible without the authority of a Magistrate. Pre¬ 
sumably in issuing the warrant of arrest the U.P. Legislature exercised the 
power of the House of Commons described as follows by Baron Parker of 
the Court of Exchequer Chamber on a writ of arrest in Howard vs. Gossett. 

* It cannot be disputed firstly, that the House of Commons which forms the 
Great Inquest of the\Nation has a power to institute inquiries and to order 
the attendance of witnesses and in case of disobedience bring them in 
custody to the Bar for purposes of examination. And secondly if there be 
a charge of contempt and breach of privilege and an order for the persons 
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charged to attend and answer it, and a wilful disobedience of that order, 
the House has undoubtedly power to cause the person charged to be taken 
into custody and to be brought to the bar to answer the charge; and, further, 
the House, and that alone, 'is the proper judge when these powers or either 
of them are to be exercised.” [Queen’s Bench Reports (1845) Adolphus 
and Ellis, Vol. X, 450-451.] This power to arrest cannot be claimed in India 
contrary to the provision of Article 22 of the Constitution. It is no answer 
to Article 22 that the legislature was exercising the powers, privileges and 
immunities of the House of Commons. If so the wider question would arise 
whether the Powers, Privileges and Immunities of the House of Commons 
which a legislature may exercise under Articles 105 and 194 of the Consti¬ 
tution can go so far as to abrogate the right of freedom of expression save 
to the extent described in Article 19(2). It is noteworthy that the permis¬ 
sible restrictions on freedom of speech refer to restriction in relation to con¬ 
tempt of court but not to contempt of legislature. Conceivably therefore 
a conflict may arise in the exercise of a fundamental right under Article 
19(1) on the one hand and the exercise by the Legislature of the Powers, 
Privileges and Immunities of the House of Commons conferred upon them 
by Articles 105 and 194 of the Constitution on the other. The position must 
remain fluid until it is set at rest by the Supreme Court and if the decision 
of the Supreme Court makes it necessary, the Constitution may have to be 
amended by making an exception in favour of contempt of legislature also 
in Article 19(2). 

1095. Assuming that the Legislature has got power to punish for contempt 
the question whether the jurisdiction of the State Legislature extends over 
a person residing for the time being in another State is again a point on which 
there has been no authoritative ruling. The question did arise in the Blitz 
case but the point was not decided because the Assistant Editor was ordered 
to be released on the ground that Article 22 had been contravened. The 
point was raised recently in the Bombay High Court in another case but 
was not pressed to a decision because the person who had been arrested 
in Bombay under an order from the Speaker of the Mysore Assembly agreed 
to submit to the jurisdiction of the Assembly. We have referred earlier to 
the difficulty arising in the analogous case of High Courts and the special 
provision made in the new Contempt of Court Act, 1952. There can be no 
precedent of the House of Commons on this point. It is doubtful whether 
a legislature can claim a power higher than that of a Court of Record. 

i 

1096. It would therefore be desirable that both Parliament or State legis¬ 
latures should define by legislation the precise powers, privileges and immu¬ 
nities which they possess in regard to contempt and the procedure for enforc¬ 
ing them. Such a law would have to be in consonance with our Constitution, 
and could presumably be challenged, if it appears to be in conflict with any 
fundamental right. If that happens, the position would be clarified by the 
highest tribunal in the land. Articles 105 and 194 do contemplate enactment 
of such a legislation and it is only during the intervening period that Parlia¬ 
ment and State Legislatures have been endowed with the power, privileges 
and immunities of the House of Commons. 


1097. Till the position is so clarified, we must accept the situation as it 
is. The justification for the privileges of the House of Commons results from 
the fact that without them the members could not perform their functions 
unimpeded. But whenever these privileges and immunities were disregarded 
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by any individual or any authority, the House of Commons exercised the 
right of punishing the offenders without that right being challenged in a 
court of law. The privileges of a legislature would be entirely ineffectual 
in enabling it to discharge its functions, if it had no powers to punish offen¬ 
ders, to impose disciplinary regulations on its members or to enforce obedi¬ 
ence to its commands. Some of these privileges were freedom from arrest, 
freedom of speech, the right to regulate its own proceedings, the right to 
prohibit publication of its debates and the right to enforce observation of 
its privileges by fine, imprisonment or expulsion. The violation of the rights 
of the two Houses and the manner erf protecting them is not unlike the 
power possessed by Courts of Justice for punishing persons guilty of con¬ 
tempt of court. The offences of the nature of contempt have been charac¬ 
terised as ‘breaches of privileges’, though that expression should, more appro¬ 
priately, be confined only to the class of contempts consisting in a violation 
of or an assault on the Parliamentary privileges strictly so called, such as 
the right of free speech, freedom from arrest etc. Most of the cases of con¬ 
tempt arise out of disregard of the rights and privileges possessed by the 
members individually or by the House collectively. But there are, however, 
some encroachments on the rights of the Parliament in the nature of obstruc¬ 
tions and interferences which cannot be deemed strictly as an attack on 
privileges. There are contempts without there being breaches of privileges. 
It is with such cdhtempts that the newspapers in general are more directly 
concerned. As has been pointed out in Erskine May’s “Parliamentary Prac¬ 
tice”,, which is a standard authority on the subject, “it would be vain to 
attempt an enumeration of every act which might be construed into a con¬ 
tempt, the power to punish for contempt being in its nature discretionary.” 
According to that classical work on Parliamentary Procedure, “any act or 
omission which obstructs or impedes either House of Parliament in the 
performance of its functions, or which obstructs or impedes any member or 
officer of such House in the discharge of his duty, or which has a tendency, 
directly or indirectly, to produce such results may be treated as a contempt 
even though there is no precedent for the offence.” The question arises in 
connection with newspapers in two ways: (1) the publication of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Legislatures, and (2) comments casting reflection on the 
individual members or on the House as a whole or its officers. 


1098. So far as the publication of the proceedings is concerned, it has 
already been pointed out earlier that one of the rights and privileges of the 
Parliament is the right to prohibit publication of its debates. In a strict 
sense therefore any publication of the proceedings of a Legislature would be 
a contempt of that Legislature. As was pointed out by Sir Gilbert Cam¬ 
pion in his evidence before the Privileges Committee in the case of the 
“Daily Mirror”, publication of any proceedings of Parliament is still techni¬ 
cally a breach of the privileges, and therefore if any one chose to rise 
m the House and call attention of the Speaker to that fact, the Speaker 
would have to hold that there was prima facie a case of privilege But 
he went on to point out, “The relations of the. House of Commons with the 
public have changed entirely since the days when debates were not allowed 
to be published, and so long as the debates are correctly and faithfully 
reported, the orders which prohibit their publication are not enforced, but 
when they are reported mala fide, the publishers of newspapers are liable 
to punishment.” The position, in our opinion, has been correctly summaris¬ 
ed in the Press Laws Enquiry Committee’s Report, of whi-h extracts have 
already been quoted above. 
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1099. The Federation of Working Journalists has stated that the freedom 
of the newspapers to publish correct report of the proceedings is subject 
to certain qualifications at present: 

<fl) Newspapers are not free to publish any part of the proceedings 
which offends against the law of the land. 

(ii) They are not free to publish any part of the proceedings which 
by order of the presiding officer is expunged. 

(iiij They are not free to report the proceedings of the sub-committees 
of the House until these come up before the House. 

(iv) Resolutions, questions and motions cannot be published before they 
are admitted by the Chair or are brought before the House. 

In our opinion, some of these restrictions are justified by Parliamentary 
practice. In Wason v. Walter (1869) 4 Q.B. 73 it was held that a faithful 
report in a public newspaper of a debate in either House of Parliament con¬ 
taining matter disparaging to the character of an individual which had been 
spoken in the course of a debate is not actionable at the suit of a person 
whose character has been called in question. But the publication is privi¬ 
leged, on the same principle as an accurate report of proceedings in a court 
of Justice is privileged viz. that the advantage of publicity to the community 
at large outweighs any private injury resulting from the publication. But 
in India there is no privilege attached to the publication of proceedings 
of the legislature if such publication constitutes an offence against the law 
of the land. Exception 4 to section 499 of the Indian Penal Code says that 
it is not defamation to publish a substantially true report of the proceedings 
of a Court of Justice or the result of such proceedings. This exemption 
has not been conferred on the publication of a substantially correct report 
of the proceedings in a Legislature. Therefore although the publication of 
a substantially true and a faithful report of the proceedings of the Legisla¬ 
ture, will not constitute a contempt of the Legislature, the fact that the words 
complained against were privileged when they were uttered in the Legisla¬ 
ture will not confer any privilege in respect of the publication of those words 
so far as the ordinary law of the land is concerned. However, the person 
who makes a speech in the Legislature cannot be held liable for its publica¬ 
tion in a newspaper when he has himself done nothing to cause such publi¬ 
cation (Dr. Suresh Chandra v. Punit Gola, A.I.R. 1951 Cal. 176). Clause (2) 
of Article 105 and clause (2) of Article 194 afford protection in respect of 
publication by or under authority of either House of Parliament, of any 
report, paper, vote or proceedings. It will be noticed that the protection is 
not extended to any other form of publication, e.g. in a newspaper. It was 
this contention which was put forward by the All India Newspapers Editors’ 
Conference before the Press Laws Enquiry Committee when they urged that 
newspapers should be fully protected when they publish Parliamentary 
proceedings. But the Committee were unable to recommend that newspapers 
should be fully protected when they publish parliamentary proceedings, since 
in their view privileges attached to the speech in the Legislature could not 
be passed on automatically to the newspaper reports of such speeches. As 
has been held in the Calcutta case referred to above, “reports of proceedings 
of a Legislature in an Indian Newspaper, unless such are expressly authorised 
by the House, are not the subject matter of privilege and may found a com¬ 
plaint for defamation under section 500 of the Indian Penal Code”. In any 
case, this question does not pertain so much to the privileges of the legisla¬ 
tures as to the ordinary law of the land. 
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1100. We recommend, however, that Exception 4 to section 499 of the 
Indian Penal Code be amended by inserting the words “or of Parliament 
or State legislature” to give effect to the principle of Wason v. Walter (1869) 
4 Q.B. 73 referred to above. 

1101. There may be something to be said for the complaint that no culpa¬ 
bility should be attached to the publication of the proceedings of the Legis¬ 
lature before the order of the presiding officer expunging those proceedings 
reaches newspaper offices. Where the order of the Chair to omit certain 
portions has reached the Press Gallery some time after the reports have 
gone out, it may conceivably happen that the proceedings which were order¬ 
ed to be expunged might find their way into one or two earlier editions of 
the newspapers. Such unintentional and unavoidable transgression of the 
rulings of the Chair should not, in our view, be regarded as a breach of the 
privileges of the House. 

1102. So far as the premature publication of the reports of the Com¬ 
mittees is concerned, the position appears to be fairly clear and not open 
to any objection. As stated at page 119 of Erskine May’s “Parliamentary 
Practice”, “By the ancient custom of Parliament ‘no act done at any com¬ 
mittee should be divulged before the same be reported to the House’ ”. 
The same principles would apply to the publication of questions or resolu¬ 
tions before they are admitted by the Chair. This is a wholesome practice 
in consonance with the dignity of the legislature. Where a question or 
motion sent to the presiding officer has been disallowed, a bare mention to 
that effect without comment, should not be treated as contempt. 

1103. The other branch of the law relating to the contempt of legisla¬ 
tures deals with the making of comments which cast reflections upon indivi¬ 
dual members or on a House generally. The Committee of Privileges in the 
House of Commons which dealt with the contempt of Mr. Garry Allignan, 
M.P., with respect to the publication in the World Press News, stated as 
follows: — 

“The Parliament has no right to extend its privileges beyond those to 
which recognition had already been accorded and we believe 
that it would be contrary to the interests both of Parliament 
and the public so to do. On the other hand, the absence of an 
exact precedent does show that a particular matter does not 
come within some recognised principle of Parliamentary privi¬ 
lege. It has long been recognised that the publication 

of imputations reflecting on the dignity of the House or of any 
member in his capacity as such is punishable as contempt of 
Parliament. It is true that the imputation upon a member, to 
come within this principle, must relate to something which he 
has done as such. Thus, in an extreme case concerning “The 
Times” in 1887 an allegation that certain members “drew their 

living.from the steady perpetration of crimes for which 

civilisation demand^ the gallows” was held not to constitute a 
contempt in that it did not refer to the action of the members 
concerned in the discharge of their duties as such. Reflection 
on members, however, even where individuals are not named, 
may be so framed as to bring into disrepute the body to which 
they belong and such reflections have therefore been treated as 
reflections on the House itself. It is for the House to decide 
whether any particular publication constitutes such an affront 
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to the dignity of the House or its members in that capacity as 
amounts to a contempt of Parliament. 

Where the contempt alleged is the making of a charge, proof that the 
charge was true would not in your Committee’s view of neces¬ 
sity provide a defence. If the publication was intended to bring 
to light matters which were true, so that an end might be put 
to them, then however discreditable the fact, your Committee 
considers that such a publication, for such a high purpose, would 
constitute a defence.” 

1104. These being the general principles, the question whether the Parlia¬ 
ment or the State Legislatures have exercised powers in disregard of them, 
must depend on the facts of each case. 

1105. There have been some cases of action being taken by some of the 
State Legislatures on a motion of Breach of Privilege. We shall briefly 
examine the propriety of action taken in a few cases. 

1106. We have already referred to the case of the Blitz and the proceed¬ 
ing taken by the U. P. Legislature against Mr. Mistry, its Assistant Editor. 
On 29th September 1951, the Blitz published a criticism of the conduct of 
Mr. Nafisul Hasan, Speaker of the U. P. Assembly when he rejected a 
request by a member of the Assembly to discuss the unsatisfactory reply 
of Government over the withdrawal of accreditations to Blitz correspon¬ 
dents. It said inter alia, “Mr. Hasan’s decision has surprised none here, 
for it is an open secret that instead of trying to set up healthy parliamentary 
traditions he is looking to Pant for guidance in his decision.” On 8th October 
1951, the Speaker said that “to cast aspersion on the impartiality of the 
Speaker constitutes a breach of the privileges of the House” and referred 
the question to the Committee of the Privileges under Rule 67 of the U. P. 
Assembly Rules. The Committee signed its report on 18th January 1952, 
holding that the writer of the news items and the editor of Blitz were 
guilty of breach of privileges and that the editor Mr. Homi Mistry had 
aggravated the offence by refusing to cooperate and to disclose the name 
of the writer. It recommended that he should be sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for such period as the Assembly may decide. The report was pre¬ 
sented to the Assembly on 7th March 1952, and it decided to issue under 
Rule 62 of the Rules, a warrant for the arrest of Mr. Mistry. Mr. Mistry 
was in Bombay and was arrested by the Bombay Police under the authority 
of the warrant on 11th March 1952. He was flown to Lucknow and was 
kept in custody in an hotel. On 17th March 1952, an habeas corpus appli¬ 
cation was presented to the Supreme Court. Three points were raised 
before the Supreme Court: 

(1) The Speaker of the U. P. Assembly had no extra-territorial 

jurisdiction. 

(2) The execution of the warrant did not comply with the require¬ 

ment of Article 22 of the Constitution. 

(3) Rule 62 of the U. P. Assembly Rules under which warrant was 

issued was ultra vires of the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court ordered the release of Mr. Mistry on 18th March 
1952 as his detention was contrary to Article 22 which required the produc¬ 
tion of Mr. Mistry before a Magistrate within 24 hours of the arrest (Peti¬ 
tion No. 75 of 1952). The other issues raised before the Court were not 
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decided, Mr. Mistry, though ordered to appear before the Assembly on 
19tb March 1952 refused to do so and the Assembly, in his absence, found him 
guilty of contempt and the Speaker was directed to take steps to secure 
his presence at the Bar of the House for receiving such punishment as the 
House may determine after consideration of the submission that he may 
have to make. On the same day the Assembly adjourned for the last 
time before the new elections were held. Hope was expressed that the 
new House would proceed with the matter from the point where the old 
House had left it. Nothing appears to have been done by the new Assembly. 
The only issue which this case cleared up was that Article 22 applied even 
to arrests effected otherwise than under a warrant issued by a Court on the 
allegation that the arrested person had committed or is about to commit 
an act of criminal or quasi criminal nature. This view was reiterated by 
the Supreme Court recently in a case under the Abducted Persons (Re¬ 
covery and Restoration) Act, 1949 (The State of Punjab v. Ajaib Singh and 
another, 1953 S.C.R. 254 at page 269). Their Lordships said that Article 
22 was designed to give protection even against action of executive or non¬ 
judicial authority but that it was not their purpose, nor did they consider 
it desirable to attempt a precise and meticulous enunciation of the scope 
and ambit of this Fundamental Right or to enumerate exhaustively the 
cases that came within its protection. They were, however, satisfied that 
the physical restraint put upon an abducted person in the process of re¬ 
covering and taking that person into custody without any allegation or 
accusation of actual, suspected or apprehended commission by that person of 
any offence of a criminal or quasi criminal nature or of any act prejudicial 
to the State or the public interest and delivery of that person to the cus¬ 
tody of the officer-in-charge of the nearest camp, could not be regarded 
as “arrest” and detention within the meaning of Article 22 (1) and (2) 
of the Constitution. The wider issues, viz., whether the Speaker could 
issue a warrant and get it executed through the Civil Police and whether 
the arrest of a person beyond the jurisdiction of the State Legislature 
would have been legal even if the arrested person, Mr. Mistry, had been 
produced before a magistrate as required by Article 22 of the Constitution, 
were not decided. 


1107. Another case which has evoked some controversy is the Times of 
India case. On 26th March 1953 a member of the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly asked certain questions on the issue of liquor permits to some of 
the judges of the Bombay High Court. In a supplementary question the 
member wanted to know the names of the judges to whom such permits 
had been issued. The Speaker intervened and asked if this question was 
being put in the public interest. The questioner stated that it was in the 
public interest and that he desired an answer. The supplementary question 
was allowed and the Bombay Minister for Prohibition gave the names of the 
five judges who had liquor permits. Another question which was asked 
was whether the Government was aware of the feeling in the public that 
granting of liquor permits to Magistrates and judges was likely to influence 
judicial decisions in prohibition cases and if so whether Government had 
considered the advisability of entrusting prohibition cases only to those 
Magistrates and judges to whom liquor permits were not issued. The 
answer to the former question was “no” and therefore the latter question did 
not arise. 
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1108. The Times of India in its editorial dated 28th March 1953 under 
the caption “Contemptible”, characterised the member as “impertinent” 
and the question as “ill mannered” and “respectfully submitted that the 
Speaker should have judged for himself whether any public interest wa» 
likely to be advanced by publishing the names”. It said there was “a 
degrading design to lower the judges in the public esteem.” It commented 
on this ‘obvious design’ and the ‘deliberate pattern’ in the second half of 
the question in which “the feeling in the public” was used as a convenient 
medium for impugning the judiciary’s impartiality and for insinuating that 
magistrates and judges who drink are influenced in the matter of prohi¬ 
bition cases. It remarked on the “promptness” and “readiness” with which the 
Minister for Prohibition gave the names of the judges. The editorial con¬ 
cluded “the entire performance, in its malice and vituperation, is unworthy of 
the Legislature of what was once a premier State. But perhaps it is too much 
to expect elementary good manners and good taste from those who know 
no standards and observe none.” 

1109. Dn the 30th, the questioner, Mr. M. B. Shah, raised a question 
involving breach of privilege of a member of the House in particular and 
of the Assembly in general. As the Speaker thought there was a prima facie 
case, the question was referred to the Committee of Privileges. 

1110. The editor contended that there was ‘a discussion’ in the State 
Legislature with respect to the “conduct of judges in the discharge of their 
duties” contrary to Article 211 of the Constitution and that the doctrine of 
privilege could not be invoked as the House had acted in excess of its 
powers under the Constitution. He urged that the discussion did relate to 
the conduct of judges in the discharge of their duties because the suggestion 
clearly was that there was a feeling in the public mind that judicial deci¬ 
sions in prohibition cases, which had been disposed of or were pending, 
are vitiated on account of the magistrates and judges holding liquor permits. 
It was further urged that even if Article 211 did not apply, the question 
contravened rule 53(2) (b) of the Bombay Legislative Assembly rules which 
prohibited questions being put which threw reflection on the conduct of 
judges in the discharge of their duties and therefore the Assembly having 
acted in excess of their power could claim no privilege as respects a question 
wrongly allowed by the Speaker. On merits it was contended that the only 
motive which the editor ascribed to the member was that he lowered the 
judiciary in the public esteem by saying things which he should not have 
said. It was urged that the editorial was quite fair and the editor was only 
doing his duty in the public interest. It was stressed that one had only to 
contrast the motive attributed by the editor to the legislature with the 
motive attributed by the member to the High Court judges to see which 
is the more contemptible one. 

1111. The Committee found that Article 211 was not contravened because 
there was no “discussion” and that both Article 211 and rule 53(2) (b) did 
not apply because there was no reference to the conduct of judges in exer¬ 
cise of their judicial functions. They further thought that even if the Spea¬ 
ker admitted a matter wrongly, privilege attached to it. They said “fair 
and bona fide criticism is always permissible either by an individual or by 
the Press but to attribute motives is, in our opinion, entirely illegal and 
improper. However regrettable one may feel that the Hon’ble member 
should have exercised his discretion in asking for the names of the Hon’ble 
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judges, one cannot help coming to the conclusion that the editorial under 
consideration was gross breach of the privilege. It is true members of the 
legislature ought not to be very sensitive. If the criticism is fair and legi¬ 
timate every legislature must be ready to face it. If, however, the criticism 
is unfair, or attributes motives or casts reflections or lowers the dignity of 
the House in any way, it amounts to breach of privilege of the House. In 
our opinion the criticism of the editorial in question exceeds the bounds of 
decency, reason and fair comment as it attributes motives to the member 
in particular and to the House in general and we have no doubt that the 
editorial has the effect of lowering the dignity of the legislature in the 
public esteem.” 

1112. Accordingly it recommended that “until the Times of India gives 
an unconditional apology and publishes the same, the Press facilities given 
to the Times of India be withdrawn”. This report was accepted by the 
House. As no apology was forthcoming from the Times of India, its press 
facilities have been withdrawn. 

1113. It is possible to argue that the question and answers came within 
the ban imposed by Article 211 and Rule 53 (2) (b) of the Assembly 
Rules and that the conclusion of the House on these points is open to some 
doubt and criticism. We think it unfortunate that the original question 
and the supplementaries were at all asked and the Speaker might have 
been well advised if he had decided the issue which he himself raised viz. 
whether it was in the public interest to put the supplementary question. 
However, it is impossible to accept the proposition that because under the 
ruling of the Chair inadmissible questions were put and discussion took 
place in the Assembly on an inadmissible matter, no privilege attached to 
them. Courts sometimes take a view of the extent of their jurisdiction 
which is, on occasions, palpably untenable even on the existing authorities 
of the highest courts. In such cases it could be idle to contend that there 
can be no contempt of court, if the proceedings were unfairly criticised or 
aspersions were cast on the judge, claiming protection on the footing, that 
the judge has acted in excess of his jurisdiction. The real issue that the 
Times of India intended to raise was the propriety of the legislature in 
reflecting on the conduct of judges in the discharge of their duties by means 
of questions and answers and it is unfortunate that this issue was obscured by 
reflections on the conduct and motives of the legislatures. The High Court 
can take no action for contempt as Article 194 (2) confers complete im¬ 
munity on members of the legislature for anything said by them in the 
legislature or any committee thereof. This case, therefore, emphasises the 
necessity of exercising great vigilance and meticulous care in the strict 
observance by legislatures of Article 211 of the Constitution and such rules 
as Rule 53 (2) (b) of the Bombay Legislative Assembly Rules. That, 
however does not affect the question of privilege of the legislature. If 
the effect of the editorial—particularly in attributing motives to the Speaker 
and the members of the House—was to lower its dignity and prestige, a 
point which has got to be conceded, then there was clearly a breach of the 
privilege. 

1114. The Himachal Pradesh Assembly referred to its Privileges Com¬ 
mittee a prima facie case of breach of privilege when tfie Times of India 
(Delhi edition) published in its issue of April 23, news of the proceedings of 
the Select Committee on the Himachal Pradesh Seed Potato Bill. The report 
was submitted to the House on April 27. The proceeding of the Select 
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Committee are confidential and a reference to the proceedings, therefore, 
would constitute a breach of the privilege and the Privilege Committee 
reported accordingly on June 4. But as the editor of the Times of India 
and the Special Correspondent at Simla had tendered a written apology 
for premature publication of the proceedings of the Select Committee, the 
Privilege Committee recommended that the apology be accepted on con¬ 
dition that it was published in two consecutive issues of the paper and the 
matter be considered as closed. This was agreed to by the House. The 
procedure was perfectly regular. 

1115. In the Council of States a point of privilege was raised on 1st 
May 1953 in respect of a report in the ‘Statesman’ of a speech by the Law 
Minister which was characterised as “official version’’ when in fact it was 
not so. It was also alleged that there was a breach of privilege because 
the situation arising out of the opinions expressed by the Law Ministry 
with regard to Income-tax Amendment Bill, was described as “intriguing”. 
The representative of the “Statesman” explained, however, the circumstances 
under which the words “official version” had been used and stated that 
the word “intriguing” meant nothing more than that the situation had 
aroused interest or curiosity. In view of the explanation and expression 
of regret by the representative the motion was withdrawn on 5th May 
1953. 

lllfi. The Mysore Legislative Council referred to the Privileges Committee 
a matter in which it was alleged that the editor and publisher of “Satya”—a 
Kannada daily had committed a breach of privilege by publishing on 9th 
April 1953 two articles entitled “Documented case for R.M.D.C.” and “Satya 
answers questions which the Mysore Home Minister could 1 not.” The editors 
of two English dailies “Deccan Herald” and “Daily Post” were also similarly 
charged for reprinting the articles in “Satya.” The Privileges Committee 
found all the three dailies guilty of contempt and held that the papers had 
committed a breach of the privilege of the House. It said that the articles 
were so worded that if any member of the public read it, the House would 
get lowered in his estimation and the respect due to it would be diminished. 
Referring to the argument of the Counsel for “Satya” that crosswords was a 
matter ot private concern. and that the subject matter was not legitimately 
within the competence of the legislature to discuss, the Committee observed 
“it is not merely the right but it is the duty of the House no debate such 
matters. The crosswords may be a private concern but it affects thousands 
of persons. Whatever matter affects such a large section of the people natu¬ 
rally becomes a fit subject for debate or for question and answer and it would 
be an intolerable interference with the function of the legislature to hold 
that such motions ought not to be permitted to be debated in the House.” 
The editor of the “Daily Post” apologised, but the other two papers defended 
their position. The editor of the “Deccan Herald” submitted that he had 
committed no offence within the purview of legislative privileges and added 
“in point of law arid in the exercise of my profession, I have not exceeded 
the rights of Press publicity in putting out the statement which, purported 
to bo a defence in connection with a news report previously published in the 
Deccan Herald I submit that the legislature should not appear to be so 
sensitive to regard my publication in good faith of a lengthy statement as a 
deliberate affront calling for the proposed admonition.” The House, how¬ 
ever, accepted the report of the Committee and admonished all the editors 
and publishers and called upon the editor and publisher of “Satya” to pub¬ 
lish an unconditional apology in two successive issues of the paper on pain 
of forfeiture of Press facilities to the paper for two sessions. 
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1117. In the Madras Legislative Assembly an issue of privilege was sought 
to be raised on 30th July 1953 in respect of publication of the “Indian 
Express” editorial which stated “But another amendment that the scheme be 
stayed and referred to an expert committee was somehow allowed to be 
voted upon and was actually passed by a narrow majority.” The editorial 
added “that the discussion on the scheme in the House took place in a con¬ 
fused atmosphere.” Objection was taken to he words which we have itali¬ 
cized as reflecting on the conduct of the Chair and dignity of the House. The 
Speaker expressed the view that the editor of the paper might not know 
what constituted a breach of the privilege. He said he would write to the 
editor to find out the position and that a letter admonishing the editor might 
serve the purpose if the editor failed to withdraw the comment. 

1118. The Madhya Bharat Legislative Assembly was reported to have 
referred to its Privileges Committee on 27th August 1953 an issue of privi¬ 
lege in respect of 3 dailies, a weekly and a monthly for publishing certain 
unauthorised remarks of Mr. Chauhan, the President of Indore Municipality. 
All that Mr. Chauhan had done was to criticise the provision of the Madhya 
Bharat Municipal Bill at a Press conference while the Bill was still before 
the Select Committee. In response to our query dated September 1953 and 
subsequent reminders, we were informed by the Madhya Bharat Govern¬ 
ment, in their letter dated the 25th June, 1954, that no reference was, in fact, 
made as Mr. Chauhan had expressed regret. 

1119. A recent statement of the Speaker of the Uttar Pradesh Assembly as 
to how the Assembly proceedings should be reported had caused some appre¬ 
hension that the ruling would have the effect of curtailing the freedom of 
the Press. But the Speaker had clarified the meaning in a subsequent states 
meat in which he stated that what he had said on 15th February, 1954 was 
not a ruling but merely a helpful suggestion and that no case had arisen of a 
breach of the privilege. 

1120. Some of these cases, in our opinion, disclose oversensitiveness on the 
part of legislatures to even honest criticism. When the decision of the High 
Court and Supreme Court are liable to be criticised without any action being 
taken for contempt of court, there appears no reason why legislatures should 
claim excessive immunity from criticism in Press or public. The courts 
recognise, as pointed out elsewhere, that contempt proceedings should be 
resorted to in extreme cases only. It behoves our legislature also not to 
resort lightly to contempt proceedings. The Press, as a whole, is anxious 
to maintain and enhance the dignity and prestige of our courts and legisla¬ 
tures and recognises that within the precincts of the Assembly hall the pre¬ 
siding officer's ruling is supreme and the freedom of the members absolute. 
It is, therefore, all the more necessary that the legislatures should respect 
the freedom of expression where it is exercised by the Press within the limits 
permitted bv law, without imposing additional restrictions in the form of 
breach of privileges unless such restrictions are absolutely necessary to enable 
then to perform their undoubtedly responsible duties. No one disputes tfiat 
Parliament and 1 State legislatures must have certain privileges and the means 
of safeguarding them so that they may discharge their functions properly 
but like all prerogatives the privilege requires to be most jealously guarded 
and very cautiously exercised. Indiscriminate use is likely to defeat its own 
purpose The fact that there is no legal remedy against at least some of 
punishments imposed by the legislature should make them all the more 
careful in exercising their powers, privileges and immunities. In conclusion, 
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we would) commend to the notice of Parliament and the State legislatures 
the observations made by the Committee of Privileges of the House of Com¬ 
mons in the “Daily Mail” case in April 1948. The observations are to this 
effect: 


“Under the law and usage of Parliament as established in the course 
cf the last three centuries, contempts of Parliament may vary 
greatly in their nature and in their gravity. At one extreme 
they may consist in a little more than vulgar a rd irresponsible 
abuse. At the other, they mav constitute grave attacks under¬ 
mining the very institution of Parliament itself. In some cases, 
investigation by the Committee of Privileges would involve pro¬ 
tected, and possibly inconclusive inquiries, leading to no useful 
results. Indeed, the summoning of irresponsible persons as 
witnesses and the hearing of their evidence would merely afford 
such persons an opportunity of making defamatory statements 
in circumstances of absolute privilege which protected them 
from liability to action. In other cases, to canvass them before 
the Committee of privileges would merely give added publicity 
to statements which had only been made in the hope that their 
very sensationalism would attract to their author a public atten¬ 
tion which he was otherwise quite unable to command. 

Your Committee are of opinion that it is not consistent with the 
dignity of the House that penal proceedings for breach of 
privileges should be taken in the case of every defamatory 
statement which, strictly, may constitute a contempt of Parlia¬ 
ment. Whilst recognising that it is the duty of Parliament to 
intervene in the case of attacks which may tend to undermine 
public confidence in and support of the institution of Parliament 
itself, your Committee think it important that, on the one hand, 
the law of Parliamentary privilege should not be administered 
in a way which would fetter or discourage the free expression 
of opinion or criticism, however, prejudiced or exaggerated such 
opinions or criticisms may be, and that, on the other hand, the 
process of Parliamentary investigation should not be used in a 
way which would give importance to irresponsible statements. 

In the light of all these considerations, your Committee are of opinion 
that the statements attributed to Mr. Brogan in respect of his 
statements in a broadcast which are subsequently reproduced in 
in the "Daily Mail” making allegations that certain Members of 
Parliament would reveal themselves in what he alleged to be 
their true colours as Members of the Communist Party and 
would act traitorously fall into the category of statements which 
it would be inconsistent with the dignity of the House and of 
this Committee to examine further.” 

Section VII: Law of defamation 

1121. Law of Defamation.—During the course of the evidence, many of 
the State Governments have stressed the desirability of amending the law 
of defamation, particularly in its application to public officers and Govern¬ 
ment servants. They have urged that many newspapers, particularly those 
which indulge in yellow journalism, make reckless allegations against public 
V 
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officials and Government servants, very often merely for the purpose of 
indulging in sensationalism and thus attracting more circulation. These 
officers find it extremely inconvenient and often very expensive to launch 
either a civil suit or a criminal prosecution particularly because of the delay 
involved in the conduct of these cases. When they do file such a suit or 
prosecution, they are subjected to cross-examination which is aimed at 
throwing more mud on the reputation of these persons, and even if there is 
no truth in the allegations which are suggested in the cross-examination, 
some of the mud sticks. They are, therefore, extremely reluctant to take any 
legal steps for obtaining redress. Even if they are able to bring home the 
charge to the accused, he often tenders an apology when it begins to appear 
that there is no way of escaping a conviction, and thus the matter is either 
compromised or the accused gets away with a nominal sentence or fine. The 
State Governments have, therefore stressed the desirability of amending the 
law in such a way as to enable the public servants to obtain relief without 
the handicaps involved in the present procedure. They have also urged that 
a mere tender of apology should not confer immunity on the accused. On the 
other hand, it has been urged by the Southern India Journalists’ Federation 
that the law of defamation should not be made more onerous. The All India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference has stated that the libel laws, as they stand, 
actually prevent many newspapers from taking the risk of exposure of 
public scandals, while the Federation of Working Journalists have taken the 
view that only civil liability should be attached to such defamatory state¬ 
ments, and if such defamation continues to remain a criminal offence, a 
timely apology should relieve the offender from liability. These and other 
newspaper interests have suggested an amendment of the law on the lines of 
the English Defamation Act of 1952 (15 and 16, George VI. and I Elizabeth 
II. Chapter 66) 

1122. Under Article 19(2) of the Constitution, the fundamental right of 
freedom of speech and expression can be curtailed by the imposition of 
reasonable restrictions in relation, inter alia, to contempt of Court, defama¬ 
tion or incitement to an offence. It is the contention of the Federation of 
Working Journalists and the point was stressed before us in his evidence 
by a member of the Bar that the permissible restriction in relation to de¬ 
famation should ooerate only in the sphere of civil liability and not in the 
sphere of criminal liability. He urged that the right given by the Consti¬ 
tution for freedom of expression should not be curtailed by making an 
exception in favour of criminal libel of private individuals. He thought that 
only that form of defamation which was likely to lead to a breach of the 
peace, should be made an exception to the right conferred by Article 19(1) 
in relation to defamation. It is difficult to accept this submission, because 
it would mean that the framers of the Constitution had no clear idea of 
what “defamation” meant when they used that word in Article 19(2) of the 
Constitution. The word “defamation” as used therein should be understood 
in its ordinary sense, i.e. including defamation of individuals and not merely 
that species of defamation which gives rise to a breach of the peace. De¬ 
famation, as generally understood, means something which involves both 
civil and criminal liability, and it cannot be assumed that the framers of 
the Constitution were not aware of this. 

1123. It is open to us, however, to suggest an amendment of the Consti¬ 
tution so as to restrict the operation of the word “defamation” to cases in¬ 
volving civil liability or to such cases involving criminal liability, as are 
likely to disturb the public peace. 
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1124. So far as the first suggestion is concerned, it would be useful to state 
the position in some of other countries. 

1125. In England defamation is mainly a civil offence, and the law is 
divided into two branches, viz. of libel and of slander, according to the form 
in which the defamatory statement is published. If a defamatory statement is 
•communicated by written words or in some other semi-permanent form, then 
it becomes libel, and where a defamatory statement is communicated by 
spoken words or in some other transitory form, then it becomes slander. Libel 
is generally actionable perse whereas special damage is required to be proved 
in an action for slander although recently in several special cases slander 
also has been made actionable perse. Only in certain cases, libel results in 
a criminal prosecution. This offence of libel is styled seditious libel. “Every 
person commits a misdemeanour who publishes (orally or otherwise) any 
words or any document with a seditious intention”, and a seditious intention 
means “an intention to bring into hatred or contempt or to excite disaffec¬ 
tion against the King or the Government and Constitution of the United 
Kingdom, as by law established or either House of Parliament or the admi¬ 
nistration of Justice or to excite British subjects to attempt, otherwise than 
by lawful means, the alteration of any matter in Church or State by law 
established or to promote ill-will and hostility between different classes. 
And if the matter published is contained in a written or a printed document, 
the publisher is guilty of publishing a seditious libel”. It would be apparent 
that this definition of “seditious libel” conforms to the offences of sedition 
under section 124A of the Indian Penal Code and the offence of promoting 
enmity between the two classes described in section 153A of the Indian 
Penal Code. It would be obvious from the definition of “seditious libel” 
that action could be taken under it to check a great deal of what is ordinarily 
considered permissible discussion and the section, if rigidly enforced, would 
be inconsistent with the prevailing forms of political agitation. Since this 
offence rests not on the damage done to private reputation, but on presumed 
danger to the public peace, the truth of the statement constitues no defence. 
Such prosecutions for seditious libel are, however, comparatively rare in 
England. 

1126. The Philippines Penal Code of the 8th of December 1930 defines 
“libel” as public and malicious imputation of crime or vice or defect, real or 
imaginary, or any act, commission, condition, status or circumstances tending 
to cause the dishonour, discredit or contempt of a natural or a juridical person 
or to blacken the memory of one who is dead. Such libel or slander is punish¬ 
able with imprisonment and/or fine. 

1127. In France a peculiar feature of the law of libel is that persons 
holding a public office must, if libelled, bring the matter before the criminal 
courts. 

1128. Article 161 of U.S.S.R. Penal Code provides for the punishment of 
defamation of private persons, but the proof of the truth of the allegations 
made is a valid defence in criminal proceedings. 

1129. It would thus appear that in some of the foreign countries, for which 
information is available, defamation is a criminal offence, although in 
England it becomes a criminal offence if libel falls within the category of 
“seditious libel”. We, therefore, think that it would not be desirable to amend 
the Constitution in such a way as to permit restrictions being placed on the 
fundamental right of freedom of expression only in respect of civil defama¬ 
tion and not in respect of criminal defamation. 

18 M. of I. & B. 
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1130. The second suggestion is to amend the Constitution in such a way 
as to permit restrictions being placed on the freedom of speech and expres¬ 
sion in the form of a criminal offence for libel but only where such libel is 
likely to lead to a breach of the peace. There is some plausibility about such 
a suggestion. The argument is that the basis of criminal law is the responsi¬ 
bility of the State for maintaining peace and order, and where such peace 
and order are not likely to be disturbed, as when a private individual is 
defamed, there is no reason why it should constitute a criminal offence. The 
argument is not convincing. A cursory perusal of the sections of the Indian 
Penal Code would indicate that there are several offences in the Code which 
do not necessarily involve disturbance of peace. Moreover this aspect was 
present in the mind of the framers of the Indian Penal Code when they 
drafted the definition of “defamation” in section 499 of the Indian Penal Code. 
Under the Penal Code defamation has been made ah offence without any 
reference to its tendency to cause acts of illegal violence. The framers of the 
Code have stated as follows: — 


“It appears to us evident that between the offence of defaming and the 
offence of provoking a breach of the peace, there is a distinction as broad as 
that which separates theft and murder. Defamatory imputations of the 
worst kind may have no tendency to cause acts of violence. Words which 
convey no discreditable imputation whatever may have that tendency in the 
highest degree. Even in cases where defamation has a tendency to cause acts 
of violence, the heinousness of the defamation, considered as defamation, is 
by no means proportioned to its tendency to cause such acts; many circum¬ 
stances which are great aggravations of the offence, considered as defama¬ 
tion, may be great mitigations of the same offence, considered as a provoca¬ 
tion to a breach of the peace. A scurrilous satire against a friendless woman, 
published by a person who carefully conceals his name, would be defamation 
in one of its most odious forms. But it would be only by a legal fiction that 
the satirist could be said to provoke a breach of the peace. On the other 
hand, an imputation on the courage of an officer contained in a private 
letter, meant to be seen only by that officer and two or three other persons,, 
might, considered as defamation, be a very venial offence. But such an 
imputation would have an obvious tendency to cause a serious breach of the 
peace.” These remarks are equally applicable at the present time. We do 
not think the state of the society has changed to such an extent as to justify 
any alteration of the law which has stood the test of time. In conditions as 
they exist in India today, the law should attempt to give protection and some 
speedier remedy to persons who cannot afford to indulge in the costly luxury 
of civil litigation merely for the purpose of getting damages which in some 
cases the offending person may not be able to pay at all. It would be 
Impossible for a friendless woman who has been injured by a scurrilous satire 
to file a suit, engage lawyers, pay Court-fees and process fees for the sake of 
vindicating her honour and even if she succeeds, she may not get any mone¬ 
tary relief, where the offending paper happens to be a rag or the offending 
person a penniless individual. On the other hand, she could institute crimi¬ 
nal proceedings without any costly paraphernalia attendant upon a civil 
litigation. If the accused is in a position to pay fine, she can recover her 
expenses and compensation for the injury done to her under section 545 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, The framers of the Code have stated that “the 
offence of defamation consists in its tendency to cause that description of 
pain which is felt by a person who knows himself to be the object of un¬ 
favourable sentiments of his fellow creatures and those inconveniences to- 
which a person who is the object of such unfavourable sentiments, is 
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exposed.” We do not, therefore, think that the offence of criminal defama¬ 
tion should be confined to cases where there is an apprehension that a breach 
of the peace will be caused. 


1131. It has been urged by several State Governments that there is wide 
prevalence of writings making allegations—sometimes well founded and 
mostly unfounded—defamatory of public officials or Government servants. 
So far as the Government servants are concerned, they are precluded by the 
Government Servants’ Conduct Rules even from making a rejoinder to any 
allegations made against them, however baseless they may be. Mere 
refutation of the allegations by public servants who are not governed by 
Government Servants’ Conduct Rules may carry little or no conviction with 
the public unless they subject themselves to cross-examination. It has been 
urged that a criminal prosecution of the offending person or of the offending 
paper by Government servants or public officials is beset with numerous 
difficulties. The dilatory procedure in the Courts, the inconvenience caused, 
in having to leave their legitimate duties and to attend courts on the 
numerous days to which the case is adjourned, the labour involved in collect¬ 
ing evidence for the purpose of prosecution, the reckless allegations often 
made against them in the course of the cross-examination which is aimed at 
besmirching the character of the complainant in order to prove that he had 
no reputation to lose and finally the tendency of the courts to impose nominal 
fines—all those make it hardly worthwhile for a public servant to undertake 
such a prosecution. If the accused person is willing to give an apology, the 
tendency on the part of the public servant is to accept the apology and save 
himself all the inconveniences involved in such a prosecution, although the 
apology does not by any means undo the damage which has already been 
done. Even if the apology is published in the subsequent issues of the 
offending publication, it does not follow that the apology will be read by the 
identical persons who read the first allegations. In this process of mud- 
slinging, some of the mud sticks, even if ultimately the allegations are with¬ 
drawn and an apology tendered. We appreciate what has been urged but we 
note that most of these difficulties are common both to public servants and 
private individuals who are defamed except the difficulty created by the 
Government Servants’ Conduct Rules in the case of Government servants. 
There is, however, not much substance in. the argument urged on the other 
side that there should be no discrimination in respect of public servants. The 
Indian Penal Code itself recognises special position of public servants. A 
.whole chapter is devoted to offences for which only public servants are liable. 
The Criminal Procedure Code also prescribes special procedure in cases 
where public servants are involved. It would not be an unreasonable discri¬ 
mination, therefore, to make some special provision with regard to them 
recognising their peculiar position. We look at the problem not from the 
point of giving a favoured treatment to public servants but from the point 
of view of public interest. A public servant is liable to be posted anywhere 
in India or for the matter of that anywhere in the world if he belongs to the 
Foreign Service. If he has to vindicate himself and the public service, he 
cannot easily take action and some procedure has to be devised to enable him 
to resort to a remedy which is more easily available to others. Secondly, it 
is very desirable in public interest that there should be, in suitable cases, a 
magisterial inquiry or a police investigation in respect of serious allegations 
against a public servant even if the public servant himself is unwilling to 
initiate proceedings and clear himself of the charges before proceedings are 
taken against the offender. 
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1132. One of the remedies which has been suggested is that where a 
public servant is defamed, it should constitute a cognizable offence. A 
“cognizable offence” is defined as an offence in which police officer may 
arrest without a warrant. One of the arguments in favour of this suggestion 
is that such a power in the hands of the police would enable them to investi¬ 
gate into the offence and thus relieve the complainant of collecting the 
necessary evidence. It is argued that it may incidentally act as a deterrent 
if a fear exists that an offender is likely to be arrested by the police without 
a warrant from the Magistrate. It has also been urged that this would enable 
the police to investigate into the offence and thus find out what truth there 
is in the allegation made against the public servant and, if necessary, to 
bring even the public servant to book. We think it is inconceivable that 
every allegation defamatory of public servants should be made a cognizable 
offence, irrespective of whether the defamatory allegation is in connection 
with discharge of his duties as a public servant or not. If at all such cases 
of defamation are to be made cognizable offences, they should be restricted 
to defamatory allegations in respect of public servants in the discharge of 
their public duties as is proposed to be done in the new Bill. Even then we 
consider that it would not be a defensible procedure. We think that it would 
not be altogether safe to make such offences cognizable with all the conse¬ 
quences flowing from such a provision. It would enable the police to arrest 
the alleged offender without a warrant, to take preventive action contem¬ 
plated under Chapter XIII of the Criminal Procedure Code and to conduct 
searches under sections 165 and 166 of the Criminal Procedure Code. The 
defamatory allegation may be so vague that it would be impossible to secure 
a conviction. These allegations may vary in gravity—some may be serious 
while others may be so inconsequential that no one would take serious notice 
of them. Yet to invest police officers with power to take action in all these 
cases might well constitute an instrument of oppression. Moreover in most 
cases where the offence is cognizable, the investigation proceeds on the basis 
of objective facts, such as the actual commission of murder, theft, dacoity, 
etc. But in the case of defamation it would depend upon the subjective 
appreciation by the police officer as to what constitutes defamation. In many 
cases the matter would be quite simple and straightforward. But there may 
be other cases where it would not be quite so easy to decide the question. 
Yet to make all such offences cognizable may well lead to harassment of the 
alleged offender. Even if ultimately no case is sent up by the police, the 
ignominy involved in an arrest is not wiped out. On the other hand, we 
realise that there would be some cases where serious allegations are made 
which would require police investigation. There may also be public servants, 
perhaps with guilty consciences, who would not be willing to bring cases into" 
courts and to clear themselves of the defamatory allegations. The police 
cannot take any action because the offence is a non-cognizable one, and 
under Section 198 of the Criminal Procedure Code, no court can take cogniz¬ 
ance of the offence of defamation (an offence falling under Chapter XXI of 
the Indian Penal Code) except upon a complaint made by some person 
aggrieved by such offence. A procedure has therefore to be devised which 
will strike a balance between those two considerations, viz., (i) frivolous 
action by the police and the consequent harassment of the alleged offender, 
and (2) the desirability of a police investigations or a magisterial inquiry in 
some cases where it is necessary that the public servant should clear himself 
of the defamatory allegation. 

1133. The first result is achieved by not making defamation of a public 
servant in the discharge of his public duties a cognizable offence. To achieve 
the second result some amendment of the law is necessary. 
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1134. Under Section 198 of the Criminal Procedure Code it is only the 
aggrieved party that can set the law in motion and if he happens to be 
thousands of miles away or is unwilling to take any steps, nothing can be 
done. The ban under Section 198 has, therefore, to be removed in the case of 
defamation of a public servant in the discharge of his public duties. More¬ 
over the interests of public administration are involved and if the public 
servant concerned is, for certain reasons, unwilling to initiate proceedings or 
is unable to do so for other reasons, it should be within the power of his 
superior officer to initiate them. This procedure will have one additional 
advantage. If the public servant concerned is unwilling or unable to file a 
complaint of his own accord, the superior officer will decide whether the 
alleged defamatory matter is serious enough to be taken notice of and how 
far it is in the public interest) to launch a criminal prosecution. Section 198 
has two provisos. The first one makes an exception in favour of a person 
under 18 years -of age, a lunatic or an infirm who is unable to make a 
complaint. The second proviso makes an exception in the case of members 
of armed forces in respect of certain offences. We suggest that a third proviso 
should be added to this section on the following lines: 

“Provided further that when the person aggrieved under Chapter XXI 
of the Indian Penal Code is a public servant within the meaning 
of Section 21 of the Indian Penal Code, by reasons of allegations 
made in respect of his conduct in the discharge of his public 
duties, the magistrate with jurisdiction may take cognizance of 
the offences upon a complaint made in writing by some other 
public servant to whom he is subordinate.” 

When the law is thus set in motion, it is necessary to see that there is- 
some preliminary inquiry or investigation before a process is issued againt 
the accused. Under Section 202 of the Criminal Procedure Code [See also 
Section 155(2) of the Criminal Procedure Code] it is competent to a 
magistrate, for reasons to be recorded in writing, tb postpone the issue of a 
process and to inquire into the case himself or direct an inquiry or investi¬ 
gation to be made by any magistrate subordinate to him or by a police 
officer or such other person as he thinks fit for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth or falsehood of the complaint. A proviso will have to be added to- 
this section somewhat on the following lines: 

“Where the complaint is in respect of defamation of a public servant 
in the discharge of his duties, the magistrate shall make the 
inquiry himself or direct an inquiry or investigation into the 
complaint as aforesaid.” 

It may be desirable by an administrative order to direct that the comp¬ 
laint should be filed in the court of the district magistrate. 

1135. We venture to think that the above procedure will secure the follow¬ 
ing advantages: — 

(Jo The alleged offender will not be liable to an arrest without warrant 
and subjected to other disabilities in each and every case when 
a police officer may think that there has been a defamation of 
a public servant in the discharge of his duties. 

(2) When the public servant is physically unable to file a complaint 
some other officer can set the law in motion. 
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(3) If the public servant concerned is -unwilling to file a complaint 
and the matter is of sufficient public importance, the law can 
be set in motion by his superior. 

<4) The benefits of a magisterial inquiry or a police investigation are 
secured by making it incumbent, on the magistrate to direct such 
inquiry or investigation before he decides whether to issue a 
process or not. 

(5) If the inquiry or investigation shows that the allegations are false, 

process can be issued against the offending person. If, however, - 
it shows that there is some truth in the allegation, the proceed¬ 
ing may be dropped, no process need be issued against the 
accused and action, if any, may be taken against the public ser¬ 
vant concerned. 

(6) If the complaint is filed in the court of the district magistrate under 

an administrative order, a senior magistrate will be able to de¬ 
cide after reading the report of the inquiry or investigation, 
whether any further action should be taken or not. 

1136. The main reason which deters a person who has been defamed from 
instituting a prosecution for defamation is that a discursive cross-examina¬ 
tion is very often permitted by the courts when he enters the witness-box. 
The defamed person is not unwilling to face cross-examination in respect of 
the particular allegation made against him. But the defence claim the 
liberty of making several accusations merely for the purpose of proving that 
the complainant had no reputation to lose. Under Section 499 of the Indian 
Penal Code, an offence of defamation is committed “when a person makes an 
imputation concerning another person intending to harm, or knowing, or 
having reason to believe that such imputation will harm the reputation of 
such other person.’ It is therefore argued that the existence of reputation 
m the person filing the prosecution is an essential ingredient of the offence. 

urther, an attempt is often made in the course of cross-examination to test 
the veracity of the complainant or to shake his credit by injuring his 
character. In this process of mud-slinging, some of the mud sticks. For this 
reason a defamed person is either unwilling to resort to prosecution or is 
content with accepting an apology from the offending person. 

1137. The question whether in such prosecutions the point, whether a 

person has a reputation to lose, is a fact in issue or a relevant fact, is not 
altogether free from doubt. It has been held by a single Judge of the Allaha- 
abad High Court in Mannalal v. D. P. Singh, A.I.R. 1950 All. 455 that one of 
the main ingredients of the offence of defamation is that the imputation must 
have been made with the intention of harming, or with the knowledge or 
reason to believe that it would harm the reputation of the person concerning 
whom it is made. “While the complainant is entitled to lead evidence to 
prove this ingredient, the accused is entitled to produce evidence, or put 
questions in cross-examination of the complainant or his witnesses, to rebut 
it.In a criminal prosecution for defamation, the accused is entitl¬ 

ed to rebut the complainant’s case that the alleged imputation was likely to 
harm his reputation. He can do that by showing that the complainant’s repu¬ 
tation was. in view of certain acts of omission or commission, already at a 
low ebb. He is also entitled to show that the complaint was not bona fide. 
Hence, the question put to the complainant with that object in cross- 
examination cannot be disallowed on the ground that they are likely to defame 
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the complainant further.” This view of the learned Judge has been dissented 
from in a recent decision of the Patna High Court in D. Shastri vs. K. B. 
Sahay (1953) I.L.R. 32,276, which is a decision of a Division Bench. The 
learned Judges have pointed out that “there is a basic distinction between the 
fact in issue in a civil action for libel and slander and the fact in issue in a 
criminal prosecution under Section 500 of the Penal Code, as in a civil action 
what the plaintiff seeks to do is to compensate himself for loss of his re¬ 
putation in terms of money. The quantum of damage, therefore, must differ 
from case to case and according to the status of the plaintiff. It is not so 
in a criminal prosecution. In a criminal prosecution what really matters 
is the mens rea of the accused person.” “Reputation” within the meaning 
■of section 499 of the Indian Penal Code, 1860, is not at all a necessary fact 
to be proved in a charge under section 500 of the Code, and therefore not a 
fact in issue. As the Chief Justice has pointed out at page 302 of the Report, 
“the fact is that every one has reputation and the only question that can 
arise regarding it is whether it is high or low. This question is.irre¬ 

levant in a prosecution for defamation. The law does not contemplate 
that any person’s reputation is so low that it cannot fall lower by the 
publication of fresh defamatory matter relating to him. Also, it is un¬ 
thinkable that the law can intend that defamatory matter about a person 
of high reputation can be published without incurring liability for prosecu¬ 
tion under section 500 of the Indian Penal Code merely because his reputa¬ 
tion stands so high that the imputation is not likely to be believed.” With 
respect, we think that this is the correct view, and if necessary, legislative 
approval should be given to it by adding an Explanation to section 499 to the 
effect that every person has a reputation; and that it is immaterial for the 
purposes of the section whether the reputation of the person defamed is high 
or low. The view of the Patna High Court, if given the imprimatur of the 
legislature, will effectively stop any cross-examination which is directed 
merely to show that the person has either no reputation or that his repu¬ 
tation is so low that it cannot be lowered further. In that event, the cross- 
examination would be limited merely to the imputation made against the 
■complainant. 


1138. The reputation of a person is also not a relevant fact under section 
55 of the Indian Evidence Act. The reputation or character of a person 
■defamed is relevant only in civil cases when it is such as to affect the amount 
of damages which he ought to receive. From this it would follow that the 
reputation of the complainant is not a relevant fact in criminal cases. It was 
argued by Counsel in the Patna case that the reputation of the complainant 
would be relevant in judging the gravity of the offence and in determining 
the quantum of punishment which should be inflicted upon the accused. This 
argument also was rejected by the learned Judges in the following words of 
Mr. Justice Misra: 


“It is true that the accused person can, by his conduct in certain 
circumstances, invoke the leniency of the Court by apology or 
in some other manner, but he cannot do it by insisting upon 
showing up the character of the complainant in general. It 
might start a roving inquiry about the Prosecutor’s character 
bringing on the record matters which are not capable of affirma¬ 
tive proof or in any case making the trial an enormously lengthy 
affair.” 
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1139. The only other way in which questions not strictly germane to the 
truth or otherwise of the imputation, which is the subject-matter of the 
prosecution, may be made admissible is by resorting to section 146 of the 
Indian Evidence Act which says that "questions may be asked to test the 
veracity of the witness, to discover what he is, what his position in life is or 
to shake his credit by injuring his character”. But very strict limitations 
have been imposed on this power of interpellation by section 146 and the 
succeeding sections, viz. 148. 149, 151 and 152 of the Indian Evidence Act. 
Section 155 also does not authorise putting of such questions to the complain¬ 
ant in a prosecution for defamation. We think that these provisions will, 
if properly borne in mind, be sufficient to protect the complainant from 
harassment. In our opinion therefore all that is necessary is to make a slight 
amendment in section 499 of the Indian Penal Code to give effect to the view 
of the Patna High Court, as there appears to be a conflict of judicial opinion 
on that point. 

1140. It has been further suggested to us that the law, as it stands, does 
not give sufficient protection to a newspaper in exposing administrative and 
commercial scandals and thus acts as a deterrent to the Press in the perfor¬ 
mance of its legitimate duties. Indeed, it has been stressed by the All India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference and the other responsible bodies that the 
growth of yellow journalism is, to some extent, due to the hesitancy on the 
part of the responsible newspapers to take the necessary risks involved in 
exposing scandals. We think that there is some justification for this com¬ 
plaint and the nervousness on the part of the newspapers can be considerably 
allayed if the law is amended on the lines of the English Defamation Act of 
1952, which gives protection to a person in respect of unintentional defamation. 
Lord Porter’s Committee recommended that where a statement which is in 
fact defamatory of the Plaintiff is made by a defendent who was not aware 
that it would be understood to refer to the Plaintiff or was not aware’ of the 
fact which would make the statement defamatory of him, the Plaintiff’s 
remedy should be restricted to requiring the defendent to publish an explana¬ 
tion and an apology and that if such explanation and apology is published, 
no damages should be recoverable. Accordingly under section 4 of the Act 
"a person who has published words alleged to be defamatory of another 
person may, if he claims that the words were published by him innocently 
in relation to that other person, makes an offer of amends under the section, 
and in any such case, if the offer is accepted by the party aggrieved and is 
duly performed, no proceedings for libel or slander shall be taken or continued 
by that party against the person making the offer”. If the offer is not 
accepted by the party aggrieved, then it becomes a defence in any proceed¬ 
ings by him for libel or slander against the person making the offer, if it is 
proved (1) that the words complained of were published by the defendant 
innocently and (2) that the offer was made as soon as practicable after the 
defendant received notice that they were or might be defamatory of the Plain¬ 
tiff and that the offer had not been withdrawn”. For the purpose of this 
section words shall be treated as published by one person innocently in rela¬ 
tion to another person if and only if the following conditions are satisfied:— 

(1) the publisher did not intend to publish them of and concerning that 

other person, and did not know of circumstances by virtue of 
which they might be understood to refer to him; or 

(2) that the words were not defamatory on the face of them, and the 

publisher did not know of circumstances by virtue of which they 
might be understood to be defamatory of that person, and in 
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either case, the publisher exercised all reasonable care in relation 
to the publication. 

We think that the provisions of this section should be adopted as a general 
law and not merely for application to the newspapers. 

1141. Four of our colleagues, Acharya Narendra Deva, Sarvasri A. D. Mani, 
M. Chalapathi Rau and Jaipal Singh dissent from some of the conclusions 
and recommendations made earlier. Their views are set out below. 

NOTE OF DISSENT ON PRESS LEGISLATION 

1142. Constitution (First Amendment) Act, 1951.—We have with great 
reluctance dissented from the views of our colleagues on the question of the 
need for the amendment of the Constitution in respect of Article 19(2) and 
for the insertion of expressions involving new abridgements of freedom of 
expression. According to the majority view of the Commission, the amend¬ 
ment was rendered inevitable by the disturbing views about the extent of 
freedom of expression to include even incitement to murder contained in the' 
judgment of the Special Bench of the Patna High Court (A.I.R. 1951, Pat. 12). 
Our colleagues note that the judgment was reversed by the Supreme Court 
in Shailabala Devi (A.I.R. 1952 S.C. 359). According to them, this judgment 
of the Supreme Court did not clear all the difficulties in respect of interpreta¬ 
tion of freedom of expression arising from the judgment of the Patna High 
Court in the Bharati Press case. 

Our colleagues commenting on the judgment of the Supreme Court, 
observe: 

“.Having already drawn a distinction between the security of the 

State and public order and having stated that nothing less than 
endangering foundation of the State or threatening its overthrow 
could justify curtailment of the right to freedom of speech and 
expression, it is difficult to see with utmost respect to their lord- 
ships how incitement by an individual in a remote village to 
commit a violent crime such as murder out of personal spite is 
likely to undermine the security of the State.” 

With great respect to our colleagues, we have to point out that the Supreme 
Court arrived at a sound conclusion in holding that incitement to murder, 
whether or not it was of an isolated character, was likely to undermine the 
security of the State. The State exists for protecting the lives of its citizens 
and its ability to give such protection is the foundation of its existence, in 
other words, its security depends on the extent of the security it offers to its 
citizens. A State which does not offer such security will lose the respect and 
allegiance of its citizens and it, therefore, becomes the solemn duty of the 
State to punish incitements to murder. In our view, the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Shailabala case knocked out the major premise for 
Government’s case for amending the Constitution. Our colleagues, who do 
not share our view, hold that though the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Shailabala case held that “aggravated forms of prejudicial activity”- 
which are calculated to undermine the security of the State came within the 
mischief of Article 19(2), “it still left uncovered the large field of public order 
and incitement to other and not so aggravated forms of activity like the 
commission of offences of robbery, dacoity and rioting”. We wish to draw 
attention in this connection to the contents of the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons for the amendment of the Constitution. In the statement only a 
rofercuec was made to the judgment in the Patna case and the judgment m. 
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-the Master Tara Singh case. It will be agreed that if the Constitution is to be 
amended in respect of placing restrictions on freedom of expression, which 
is regarded by all as the most important fundamental right necessary for 
the existence of democratic society, circumstances should have arisen calling 
for immediate amendment of the Constitution. At the time, the Constitution 
was amended, there had been, so far as we are aware, no publications in the 
Press indulging in incitements to dacoity or bribery or rioting. If there had 
been such publications and if they had affected gravely the maintenance of 
public order, we could have understood Government’s anxiety to amend the 
■Constitution. But this was not so. The judgment in the Bharati Press case 
had been delivered and the matter was the subject of appeal in the Supreme 
Court. If Government could have waited only for the judgment of the 
Supreme Court which disapproved of the line taken by the Patna High Court, 
there would have been no need for amending the Constitution in such haste 
.as they displayed at the time. We wish to emphasise here that freedom of 
expression is such an important fundamental right that abridgments should 
not be contemplated unless a clear case exists for the imposition of restric¬ 
tions. The Constitution was promulgated" in 1950 and the fresh abridgments 
on freedom of expression were made within a year of the adoption of the 
Constitution. It may be that individual high courts might give disturbing 
interpretations about the provision of the Constitution and this is inevitable 
in the case of a country with an infant Constitution and with a constitutional 
law which has yet to consolidate itself on precedents. Government should 
have been patient and awaited the pronouncement of the views of the 
.Supreme Court before embarking on fresh restrictions on freedom of 
expression. 

1143. Amendment not called for by situation. —We hold that the amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution in the manner it was done was not called for by the 
necessities of the situation. It might seem academic to canvass at length 
whether the Constitution should have been amended'. We shall, therefore, 
confine our observations to the question whether the fresh restrictions which 
have been placed on freedom of expression under the amended clause are in 
consonance with the concept of freedom of the Press. We wish to state here 
that the introduction of the word “reasonable” before restrictions in the 
amended clause 19(2) is a significant advance over the original article in 
the sense that it made the reasonableness or otherwise of any Act which 
Parliament may promulgate a justiciable issue. Under the original clause 
Parliament was the sole and final authority for determining the reasonable¬ 
ness or otherwise of any Act which may seek to impose restrictions in the 
defined sphere of limitations. But under the amended article, the judiciary 
has to decide, if any case is referred to it, whether or not a specific piece of 
legislation imposing restriction on freedom of expression is reasonable. We 
appreciate the willingness of Parliament to leave the matter of the reason¬ 
ableness of specific restrictions on freedom of expression to be decided by 
the judiciary. While we grant that in respect of this particular word “reason¬ 
able”, the present amended article is an advance over the original article, 
we hold that in regard to two fresh limitations which have been placed on 
freedom of expression, the present amended article does not fulfil adequately 
the requirements of the concept of freedom of the Press. 

1144. Fresh limitations placed on freedom of expression. —It will be re¬ 
called that the amended article 19(2) imposes reasonable fresh restrictions 
in the interests of the security of the State, public order, incitment to an 
offence or undermining friendly relations with foreign States. Under the 
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original Article 19(2), the restriction with regard to the security of the State 
was phrased as follows: 

.which undermines the security of, or tends to overthrow, 

the State”. 

This has now been changed to “in the interests of the security of the State”. 
We have no desire to suggest that the expression “in the interests of the 
security of the State” should be deleted as we are of opinion that this ex¬ 
pression covers all forms of “aggravated prejudicial activity” referred to by 
their lordship of the Supreme Court in the Shailabala case. We have been 
considerably impressed by the cogency of the arguments of our colleagues 
on the Commission in regard to the desirability of retaining the words 
“incitement to an offence” as the whole question is bound up with the vali¬ 
dity of the law of abetment. As incitement to crimes has been held by the 
judiciary all over the world, including that of the United States, where the 
issue of the freedom of the Press has been the subject of prolonged litiga¬ 
tion, to be an abuse of freedom of the Press, calling for restrictions, we 
have no intention of suggesting that this clause should be dropped. It is 
in respect of the other two fresh limitations “public order” and “friendly 
relations which foreign States” that we have to disagree with great regret 
with the views expressed by our colleagues. 

1145. Public order.—Our colleagues have quoted at length the views of 
the U.N. Conference at Geneva in 1948 on freedom of information, the draft 
covenant on freedom of information and the subsequent action taken on 
the subject by the United Nations. It is necessary that the proper perspec¬ 
tive should be restored in the evaluation of the decisions of U.N. bodies on 
the subject. When the first U.N. Conference was convened, there was con¬ 
siderable public feeling all over the world that freedom of expression had 
been misused in such a manner as to lead to a world war. But after the 
decisions taken at Geneva and the drafting of the covenant on freedom 
of information, the general atmosphere about the need for such a covenant 
has disappeared. There has been strident criticism in many countries 
which have a free press that the draft covenant as it has been framed is 
fraught with danger and it is no exaggeration to say that on account of the 
fears entertained by many countries, the covenant could not be adopted by 
the General Assembly and thrown open for signature. Though India took an 
active part in the framing of the covenant, we have not seen any authoritative 
pronouncement either in Parliament or at the United Nations since 1950 that 
it still regards the implementation of the covenant as a primary duty of the 
United Nations. In view of the fact that there is considerable conflict of 
opinion about the desirability of the covenant as it stands, it will be danger¬ 
ous to regard the covenant or the decisions of other'U.N. bodies as a source 
for drawing support for fresh restrictions. Our colleagues have stated that 
in their view the expression “public order” does not call for any change. 
Though we have held that at the time the Constitution was amended, there 
were no publications which called for restrictions on freedom of expression 
in the interests of public order, we have taken into account the difficulties 
experienced by the authorities in the maintenance of public order in certain 
cases where rioting was in progress. In a contingency of this character, it 
will be an abuse of the freedom of the Press if a newspaper indulged in pub¬ 
lications which instead of allaying the situation aggravated it. We realise 
that situations of this character must have some remedies and that provision 
has to be made in the Constitution for dealing with such situations. We 
rshould like to suggest for this purpose that the words “in the interests of 
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public order” should be omitted from Article 19(2) and in their place the 
expression “in the interests of prevention of public disorder” be substituted. 
The expression “public order” is capable of a multiplicity of interpretations. 
It may extend from the maintenance of a municipal order regarding traffic on 
the roads to section 144 of the Criminal Procedure. The Press on a conceiv¬ 
able occasion might deem it its duty to call public attention to the unjustifi¬ 
ability of an order in somewhat strong terms and this may be construed to 
be an interference with public order. As we view it, a certain element of 
risk has to be taken in the matter. The Press exists to reflect, as far as 
possible, public opinion and if there is an unjustifiable order, it may be called 
upon to condemn it in such terms as to compel the authorities to revise it. 
Freedom of expression has always been taken to cover such cases. The 
Supreme Court of India has itself recognised that in such cases there are 
inevitable risks. In the case of Romesh Thapar, Patanjali Sastri J. delivering 
judgment and referring to the permissible restrictions on freedom of expres¬ 
sion said, “A freedom of such amplitude might involve some risks of abuse. 
But the framers of the Constitution may well have reflected with Madison 
who was the leading spirit in the preparation of the first amendment of the 
(American) Constitution that ‘it is better to leave a few of its noxious 
branches to their luxuriant growth than by pruning them away to injure the 
vigour of those yielding proper fruits’.” 

There is considerable international support for the expression which we 
have suggested to cover restrictions on freedom of expression. The decisions 
of the U.N. bodies from which our colleagues have drawn heavily to justify 
the fresh restrictions on freedom of expression support the view we have taken, 
though our position remains unaltered that the international view on the 
covenant on freedom of information has changed and that there is consider¬ 
able volume of opinion which holds that the restrictions contained in the 
covenant are in some directions excessive. 

The covenant on freedom of information and the press to which our 
colleagues draw attention speaks only of public disorder in Article 2(1) (b). 
The draft convention on freedom of information also mentions only public 
disorder in Article 2(1) (b). Monsieur Lopez in his report as rapporteur of 
the Economic and Social Council also refers to “prevention of public disorder”. 
Our colleagues hold that “it is risky to substitute for the concept some new 
and perhaps vaguer terms” and quote in this connection the views expressed 
by the representatives of the U.S.A., France, Chile and Egypt that “the idea 
of public order was clearly understood in most countries of the world and 
its application was known to jurisprudence”. We do not think that the 
phrase “prevention of public disorder” is capable of ambiguity of interpreta¬ 
tion considering that it has had the approval of the representatives of many 
nations in the draft covenant on freedom of information. If there is any 
doubt, it is well to leave the matter in the hands of the judiciary, which has 
all along taken a realistic view of the freedom of the Press. We do not see 
any justification for objection to the use of the words “for prevention of 
public disorder” on the ground that it has not been so far the subject of 
judicial interpretation. The word scurrility has not been the subject of 
judicial interpretation all over the world, nor has there been a substantive 
case law on the subject in India. The word "scurrilous” occurs in the Press 
(Objectionable Matter) Act and the majority view of the Commission does 
not disapprove in spite of its not having been the subject of accepted judicial 
interpretation. In the light of what we have stated, we are of the view that 
the words “prevention of public disorder” should be substituted in place of 
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“public order” to cover the needs of emergencies which government may have 
to face in the maintenance of order. 

1146. Friendly relations with foreign States.—We shall now deal with the 
last restriction open to objection, namely, “in the interest of friendly rela¬ 
tions with foreign States”. When this restriction was introduced in the 
amended Article 19(2) of the Constitution, there was considerable criticism 
in the Press as well as among the members of the public that this restriction 
was not in consonance with the concept of freedom of the Press as it is 
generally understood. At the time Government placed this fresh restriction, 
no adequate case was presented to the public justifying the amendment of 
Article 19(2) in respect of this matter. We may State that an overwhelming 
part of the Press of India has been well informed on foreign affairs and it. 
can be said that Indian newspapers have shown greater understanding of the 
intricacies of foreign problems than the Press of many other countries. At 
the time the fresh restriction was introduced in Article 19(2), there were, 
however, a few journals which had been highly critical of Government’s 
foreign policy and some of them were publishing condemnatory material 
about States which they did not like. It must be said in fairness to Govern¬ 
ment that this was not urged as an argument for this restriction. Such 
publications take place all over the world and have been tolerated on the 
ground that for a proper understanding of foreign affairs it is necessary thaT 
various points of view should be presented. The majority report of the Com¬ 
mission holds on this subject: 

“If we now examine whether the history of the world during the last 
three years has made it unnecessary that the Parliament should 
have such reserve power, the answer is clear. There is more 
disequilibrium in world conditions now than there was in 1951 
and the policy pursued by India, her geographical position and 
her relations with foreign States have become far more important 
than they were in 1951 when the amendment was made in the 
Constitution. We do not, therefore, think that any clear case has 
been made for depriving the Parliament of the power to legis¬ 
late in case of necessity placing restrictions on the freedom of 
speech and expression in the interest of friendly relations with 
foreign States”. 

We are not able to share this view. As we have pointed out earlier, when 
this restriction was placed on freedom of expression, circumstances had not 
arisen justifying such a restriction. The foreign policy of Government has 
been the subject of considerable discussion in the Press and the performance 
of the Press in this matter has to be taken into account before a decision is 
taken whether or not this restriction should continue to remain in Article 
19(2). The fact that Government did not include this restriction in the 
•definition of “objectionable matter” in the Press Emergency Powers Act shows 
that Government too share the view that a situation has not arisen in the 
country calling for action in pursuance of the powers conferred by this res¬ 
triction. It has to be stated in fairness to the Press that on the question of 
foreign policy, if on none other, it has shown an acute awareness of India’s 
geographical position and the difficulties which an infant Republic has to 
encounter in formulating its foreign policy. It is out of this awareness that 
the Indian Press, as a whole, has extended its consistent and whole-hearted 
support to the Prime Minister’s foreign policy. We have said enough to show 
that on the basis of needs of the situation this restriction is not called for. 
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We have now to examine whether the restriction itself is consistent with free¬ 
dom of the Press. More than at any time in the history of the world, there 
is an urgent necessity for a free and unhampered discussion of foreign affairs. 
The world is divided into two blocs—the Anglo-American Bloc and the Soviet 
Bloc—and ideologically the world has been divided into countries behind the 
United States and those behind the Soviet Union. There is not much ex¬ 
change of information between these two Blocs and a good deal of the 
ingenuity of foreign correspondents is now exercised in ferretting out infor¬ 
mation about countries on both sides. It will perhaps be a useful factor for 
the maintenance of world peace, if there is free and unregulated exchange of 
information between the countries. Mistakes may occur in the statement 
of facts but they are inevitable in the treatment of foreign affairs where a 
local writer may not have the sureness and grasp of facts which a citizen of 
a country about which he writes might have. It is on this ground that 
the free Press all over the world has vigorously protested every time against 
curbs being imposed on its discussion of foreign affairs. 

It may be recalled that at the time of the Munich crisis in 1938, a strong, 
section of the British Press was highly critical of the surrender made by 
Neville Chamberlain and when the Nazi Government protested against the tone 
of the British Press, the British Government took the view that the Press of 
Britain was free and that the Government could neither guide nor impose 
restrictions on freedom of expression on the British Press in the interest of 
friendly foreign relations. We recognise that Government have also taken 
this view in regard to criticism by the Press on foreign affairs and have 
allowed complete latitude to the newspapers to express their views in such 
manner as they liked. We do not desire that Government should be placed 
in a position when a foreign Government could draw its attention to this 
enabling restriction under Article 19(2) and suggest restrictions being placed 
on the Indian Press. This may not be an immediate possibility but it is a 
conceivable possibility if we take a long-term view of public affairs. When 
a Constitution is amended, it is not amended to meet the requirements of a 
year or two but of a long period. It is not possible for us to say what the 
character of governments would be ten years hence and what views they 
mignt take on foreign affairs. Some of them may take a highly intolerant 
view of any criticism of foreign policy and at that time this enabling res¬ 
triction can be used to place fetters on the Press. 

We have to point out here that a substantial volume of international 
opinion has also not been in favour of restrictions placed on free discussion 
of foreign affairs. The majority report has drawn attention to the discus¬ 
sions of U.N. bodies on the entire subject of restrictions on freedom of ex¬ 
pression. When Mrs. Hansa Mehta attempted in the Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion to introduce the words “or for the prevention of spreading deliberately 
false and distorted reports which undermine friendly relations with foreign 
States”, the amendment met with strong opposition. Among those who 
opposed her amendment was the United Kingdom. As our colleagues have 
pointed out in the report, those who opposed the amendment feared that in 
an effort to eliminate the danger, all information on foreign countries may 
be made the subject of censorship, thus destroying the very freedom which 
the Covenant sought to safeguard. Monsieur Lopez, in his report to the 
Economic and Social Council, which is the latest U.N. document on the 
question of freedom of information, suggests that no restrictions need be 
placed except those that are necessary for respect of the rights and reputations 
of others, for protection of national security, for prevention of disorder or 
crime or for protection of public health and morals. The Draft Convention 
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on Freedom of Information which has not been ratified by the General 
Assembly does not contain any restriction in respect of friendly relations 
with foreign States. It will be seen therefore, that the weight of international 
opinion is not in favour of placing any such restriction. It has been argued 
that such restrictions may be necessary when the country is involved in a war 
or circumstances arise which threaten an armed conflict. We recognise that 
such a situation might arise in a time of war but the Constitution gives ample- 
powers to Government to deal with the situation. Under the emergency 
provisions of the Constitution which would certainly come into operation 
during a period of war, the fundamental rights will be in abeyance and Gov¬ 
ernment would be fully armed to take any measures they desire in the 
interest of national security and the Press can be expected to support them 
in such a crisis. We are, therefore, of the opinion that Government have the 
power to deal with the situation under the Constitution and that in view of 
the power vested by the Constitution in them, it is not necessary that an 
enabling provision should be made to validate restrictions imposed on free¬ 
dom of expression of views on foreign affairs during peace time. 

We appreciate the fact that in spite of these enabling powers, Government 
have not used them for enacting any legislation on the subject. This is as it 
should be, because the broad-minded policy of the present Government could 
not possibly permit of any such restriction. Our colleagues in the Commis¬ 
sion have recommended that whatever legislation might be framed in the- 
interest of friendly relations with foreign States, it should be confined in its 
operation to cases of systematic diffusion of deliberately false or distorted 
reports which undermine friendly relations with foreign States. The fact 
that they suggest that legislation should be restricted to the suggestion they 
have made shows that they realise themselves that the expression “in the 
interest of friendly relations with foreign States” is too wide and that in 
operation at least, it should be restricted to a narrow category of persistent 
and deliberate distortion. If at any time in future the Constitution is amend¬ 
ed, we trust Government would agree to delete this restriction from Article 
19(2). 

1147. Press (Objectionable Matter) Act.—The majority of our colleagues 
have shown great consideration to our views on the Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act but, to our regret, we have not been able to convince them that 
there was no need for the enactment of the Act, that its continuance is not 
necessary or justified and that it should not be allowed to remain on the 
statute even for a temporary period. 

The Press is opposed to the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act on grounds 
of principle. The Act provides for the demand of security, a provision un¬ 
known to the law of any other country, it is preventive in its effect and it 
is a special law applicable to the Press whose freedom of expression is a 
part of the general freedom of expression. To the extent that the Act is 
said to be temporary, the Press finds that the Government have made out no 
case for even the temporary existence of this kind of special law. The 
principles underlying the Act and its provisions were discussed in great 
detail on two occasions in Parliament. We do not propose to examine here 
all the arguments advanced for or against the legislation and the propositions 
which were laid down either by the Government, particularly by Mr. 
Rajagopalachari and Dr. Katju as Home Ministers responsible for the two- 
bills introduced respectively in 1951 and 1954, or by members of Parliament,, 
belonging to all parties who were opposed to the Bill. Such a discussion 
would be discursive and would lead us to political issues, which, however 
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relevant, we propose to keep out of the present discussion. That the Press 
as a whole is opposed to the Act is an undisputed and important fact. 

1148. Recommendations of the Press Laws Enquiry Committee.—The 

scheme of the Act, against the background of the recommendations made by 
the Press Laws Enquiry Committee, is explained in the majority report. We 
must, however, say that the Bill of August 1951 did not attempt to give effect 
to the main recommendation of the Committee. About the Press Emergency 
Powers Act of 1931, the Committee had said, “In our judgment, the retention 
of this Act on the statute book would be an anachronism after the establish¬ 
ment of a democratic state in India.” The offences defined in clauses A to I 
•of section 4(i) of the Act, it was recommended, should be incorporated in 
the Indian Penal Code or other law, and the other provisions were to be 
incorporated in several other Acts. But the Committee rejected the sugges¬ 
tion that security provision should be incorporated in the ordinary law as 
a preventive measure, in case of conviction for a second or subsequent breach 
of the law by a newspaper. The Committee held that in the case of a 
newspaper, “which is the composite product of the joint efforts of several 
persons personal responsibility can hardly be defined or fixed. Since, how¬ 
ever, provision for the demand of security does not exist in the laws of pro¬ 
gressive countries, we are reluctant to recommend any such provision, and 
hope that the Press will realize its rights and responsibilies and that the 
effective organisation of journalists on professional lines and the evolution 
of a code of conduct will produce the desired result”. It is difficult for us 
to understand the reasoning of the Committee in coming to the conclusion 
that in the case of a newspaper personal responsibility can hardly be defined 
or fixed. We can only think that the Committee came to this view because 
it was not concerned with the several aspects of editorial working and the 
desirability of fixing and defining editorial responsibility in the person of the 
editor. It was strange that the Committee did not examine why the laws of 
progressive countries did not contain security provisions; it would have en¬ 
abled it to find out the reasoning behind the contention of the Press of this 
-country that demand for security is unwholesome in principle and detri¬ 
mental to the exercise of legitimate freedom of expression. It has been 
■suggested that the Bill of 1951 sought to avoid some of the objectionable 
features of the 1931 Act, in providing, for instance, that security could be 
demanded, not when a newspaper was started as under the Act of 1931, but 
•only after proof that the paper had published “objectionable matter”. This 
and other provisions, however much they might be an improvement on the 
1931 Act, do not meet the main objection, which is to the security provision. 

1149. Distinction between an individual and the Press.—The distinction 
between the mischief that may be wrought by an individual who gives ex¬ 
pression to objectionable matter and the Press which publishes such matter 
has been sought to be emphasized. There is some distinction and we do not 
want to deny it. But there is no difference as far as the essence of freedom 
of expression is concerned. If the Press has enormous power for evil, it 
has also enormous power for good, and the danger of divorce between power 
and responsibility in the case of some units of the Press can be exaggerated. 
These units are small. Where they are big, the irresponsibility, it is agreed, 
•does not extend to publication of objectionable matter. The power of leaders 
•of opinion with their command over audience can be greater than that of 
newspapers, however big their circulations. To us the principle which is now 
sought to be established, of proceeding against the Press as an institution, 
has no sound argument to support it and is calculated to detract from the 
Press a large part of its freedom. The present legislation, it is suggested, is 
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designed to strike at an Insignificant minority which tends to indulge in anti¬ 
social activities. But irrespective of whether this be regarded as a stigma 
on the Press or not, the possibility exists that the legislation can be used 
against members of the significant majority too, whenever the Government, 
at present or in future, want it. 

1150. Security provisions.—We do not think it necessary for us to show 
here how security provisions can be defeated by those who possess enough 
resources to provide security either from their own pockets or by public 
subscriptions. As our objection is to the security provision itself, our 
■concern is that we have failed to convince our colleagues that the imposition 
yof security is preventive in effect because the newspaper has to conduct itself 

.every moment of its life with the fear that the security will be confiscated. 
The objection is not to the humiliation of running a newspaper under the 
threat of losing a certain amount of money rather than under the threat of 
the editor being sent to prison or having to pay a heavy fine under the 
ordinary law. The objection is to the stultifying effect of the imposition of 
security and the threat of its confiscation. It is a violation of the principle 
that there should be no prior restraint on the freedom of expression which 
newspapers, under legitimate restrictions, must enjoy in order to discharge 
their responsibilities. The security provision, besides, undermines the inde¬ 
pendence of the editor by increasing the proprietor’s fiduciary interest and 
providing him with a justification and an excuse to interfere with the editor’s 
discretion. 

1151. Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code.—We now take up the 
suggestion that if special legislation for the Press is not considered desirable, 
extension of Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code might be considered. 
We have given long and deep consideration to this suggestion but we are 
totally opposed to this also. The Press Laws Enquiry Committee considered 
Section 108, while considering the suggestion that the security provision 
should be incorporated in the ordinary law and dismissed it casually as a 
provision which could be usefully employed against individuals. The Com¬ 
mittee did not consider the question of adding to the offences mentioned in 
this section or make a distinction between a security demand under the Press 
Emergency Powers Act. to which the Committee was opposed, and a security 
demand under Section 108. As the majority have noted, the Press has made 
no complaint about the existence or working of Section 108, probably because 
in view of the existence of special legislation like the Press Emergency 
Powers Act or the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. there has been no need 
to invoke the provisions of Section 108. If Section 108 is to be extensively 
applied to the Press, the objection of the Press would be similar to the objec¬ 
tion to the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. There will be security under 
Section 108 too and it will be preventive in effect. It is open to the Press to 
raise objections to Section 108. Obviously the section to the extent that it 
covers mainly Section 124(a) and 153(a) of the Indian Penal Code is intended 
to deal with serious crimes. To add to the list by including offences like 
obscenity, indecency and scurrility would undoubtedly have the effect of re¬ 
moving the distinction between the Press on the one hand and the individual 
on the other, but it would be tantamount to Te-enactment of some of the 
provisions of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. The new category of 
offences is totally inconsistent with the principles underlying the security 
provision. Besides, we must emphasise that the entire Chapter 8 dealing 
with security provisions requires reconsideration, as suggested by Justice 
Seshagiri Iyer in the Central Legislative Assembly in the debate on the 
Amending Act of 1923. The choice offered to us is, therefore, too narrow 
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and we cannot agree either to the continuance of the- Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act or to changes in Section 108, Criminal Procedure Code. More¬ 
over, any changes in the general law Will have to be considered from the 
citizen’s viewpoint apart from that of the Press and if extension of Section 
108 is necessary for a temporary phase in the light of the temporary character 
of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act, it does not seem to fit in with the 
idea of a permanent general law. 


1152. No justification fcr Press Aet.—If this Commission were to recom¬ 
mend continuance of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act beyond the limit 
now fixed, it would have to suggest the further time limit. It was in answer - 
to the strong objections taken to the Bill of 1951 that it was decided to make 
it temperary. No material had been placed before Parliament in justification 
of the bill then, and no material was placed before Parliament to justify the 
Bill of 1954, though for two years the Act had been in force. The analysis 
of the cases supplied to us for the period from February 1, 1952 to October 
31. 1953 shows that of the 53 cases for which security was demanded, under 
clause (6) of Section 3, 34 are pending. In 33 cases in which security was 
demanded under other clauses of Section 3, 13 are pending and in 16 cases 
there was no order of security. The overwhelming preponderance of 
objectionable writings is under clause 6 of Section 3. But as so many cases 
are pending, it is difficult to say whether the statistics mean anything and 
whether action, if necessary, could not have been taken effectively under the 
general law. We are unable to accept the contention of some State Govern¬ 
ments that they did not take action in a number of cases because they chose 
not to give undue publicity by starting proceedings under the Act, while at 
the same time they contended that the Act was not as useful as it should 
have been. The attitude of the State Governments in not taking action 
under the Act and demanding strengthening of its provisions only seems to 
show their desire to make things easy for themselves. It is not based on an 
objective study of the working of the Act and the balance that must be struck 
between freedom of expression and the need for restraint. If it is accepted 
that almost everyone of the offences mentioned in Section 3 is also an offence 
under the ordinary law of the land, the Act seems to serve no purpose except 
to make it easy for the State Governments to muzzle the Press by hitting 
at their financial resources and by taking preventive action. Obscenity and 
gross indecency are offences covered by the Indian Penal Code and scurrility 
is such a vague chunk of offensiveness that no Press can accept it except as 
something that might be objectionable under its own code of conduct. We 
cannot allow scurrility to be included in the list of “objectionable matter”, 
and State Governments, by confusing strong criticism with scurrility, have 
not made such inclusion acceptable. 

Further, we have been disturbed by the conception that certain State 
officials, who appeared before us, have held of what is objectionable 
journalism and what is not. Some of them were highly sensitive to even 
legitimate, if strong, criticism in the Press and saw mischief where none 
existed. It is well-known that many of the State Governments are extremely 
sensitive and intolerant of criticism. Considering the views that the State 
Governments in general hold on these subjects and realising as we do that, 
if Indian democracy is to function effectively, there should be free and open 
criticism of Government policies, we hesitate to recommend the vesting of the 
extraordinary powers under the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act in the 
hands of State Governments, some of which have not demonstrably proved 
that they have the capacity to exercise them with restraint and moderation. 
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1153. Objectionable features of the Act.—While our objection to the Act is 
on principle, we may enumerate its more objectionable features. The word 
“encourage” in the clauses of section 3 is too wide. Incitement or encourage¬ 
ment to any person to interfere with the supply and distribution of food and 
other essential commodities is a large category of offences and is likely to 
muzzle expression of views on economic matters on which the strongest 
divergence of views is permissible. The addition of scurrility to the category 
of objectionable matter is dangerous. Where scurrility is gross, it is already 
covered by obscenity and indecency. Making scurrility a subject matter of 
security proceedings by special legislation is a blot on our jurisprudence. 
The State Governments seem to be unduly sensitive to criticism, but the 
tendency to extend objection in law to strong, even abusive, expression should 
be resisted. In the 1954 Act the provision for an appeal by the government 
against the order of a Sessions Judge is totally unwarranted. The question 
is not of appeals against orders of acquittal but of appeals against orders of 
acquittal in security cases and we do not see any reason why the spirit of 
Section 406 of the Criminal Procedure Code should be ignored. 

1154. Danger of Act becoming permanent part of legislation.—The danger 
of what was till recently intended to be a temporary measure being made 
permanent should be guarded against strictly, particularly when no case has 
been made out even for a temporary measure of the kind. 

1155. The recommendations of the Commission.—The majority of our 
colleagues have come to a conclusion on the Press (Objectionable Matter) 
Act which does not seem to us to be consistent with the Commission’s other 
recommendations, but we must emphasize that the Government should pay 
the respect that is due to the undivided and unanimous opinion of the Press 
on a vital matter of principle. The appointment of the Press Commission has 
been an occasion when for the first time the Press of this country and the 
various professional organizations have thought actively of their problems. 
The Commission’s recommendations, we strongly believe, will lead to several 
adjustments in the newspaper industry and the profession of journalism, 
enabling them to discharge their responsibilities effectively. At this stage of 
the development of Indian democracy, we feel bound to express our anxiety 
that the democratic process including the working of the Press, should be 
free to the utmost extent possible and that, if necessary, the Government 
should undertake the trouble and incur the risk necessary to promote the 
process by putting trust in the vital elements of democratic working like the 
Press. The majority of the Commission have, in coming to the conclusion 
that the editor too should be liable under the Press (Objectionable Matter) 
Act, made other recommendations intended to strengthen the position of the 
editor and to increase his status and independence. The proposal for the 
Press Council is among the more important of the recommendations. We are 
confident that the Council, if it is properly constituted and manned by out¬ 
standing representatives of the Press and the public, will be able to deal 
adequately with matters of social responsibility, public taste and morals 
which can never be adequately dealt with under law. Scurrility, in particular, 
cannot be dealt with by any amount of legislation. Where it is dealt with, 
there can never be a firm assurance that the prosecution is on a non-partisan 
or non-political basis. It can be dealt with adequately only by an organisa¬ 
tion like the Press Council and by measures of self regulation by the Press. 

1156. Press (Objectionable Matter) Act should lapse after its present 
term.—We consider it highly inappropriate for the Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act to remain on the statute book when the Press Council is brought 
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into existence. In the recommendations* which we have made about the 
constitution and functions of the Press Council, we have held the view that 
voluntary restraint on the part of the Press in regard to publications concern¬ 
ing matters of taste, decency and public propriety would be effective. If the 
Press Council is expected to have influence and authority with the Press, 
the existence of the Press Act would greatly weaken its position. The Press 
Council, for example, could not tender advice to newspapers or admonish 
them and expect that their advice would be accepted as the newspaper could 
turn round on them and say that besides such admonition and censure, they 
might have to face prosecutions under the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act 
against which the Press Council could offer no protection. If the Press 
Council is to be given a proper trial, it is the duty of Government to see 
that it should start functioning on a clean slate. We are. therefore, of the 
opinion that in view of the totality of the recommendations relating to the 
Press with which our colleagues are in agreement. Government should allow 
the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act to lapse after its present term. This 
has to be done in confidence and hope, both on the part of the Press and 
the Government. The experiment which we have suggested of a Press 
Council, functioning under statute, is an unprecedented one. In other 
countries of the world, professional conduct is sought to be exercised by 
voluntary organisations while in India we have accepted the view that the 
needs of the situation call for a statutory Press Council. We are sure that 
Government would be as anxious as the Press to give the Press Council an 
opportunity to function unhampered by the embarrassments of special Press 
legislation and. in this view, we repeat that the Press Act should not be 
allowed to be renewed after the expiry of its term. In the wide reorganiza¬ 
tion which is being recommended, and which we hope will be carried out. 
the relations between the Press, the government and society should not be 
handicapped by the mistrust embodied in legislation like the Press (Objec¬ 
tionable Matter) Act. A fair start for the new set-up would be to scrap the 
Act and to forget Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

1157. Defamation of public servants.—The reasons for the objection to 
making defamation of public servants a cognizable offence are so strong that 
we are glad that the Commission has come to unanimous decision on the point, 
but we cannot accept the changes suggested in Section 198 and Section 202 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. In our view, there is no case for discrimina¬ 
tion in favour of public servants in this matter. The State Governments 
have exaggerated the extent of defamation of public servants which is preva¬ 
lent and the difficulty of public servants taking action for defamation. The 
conditions are fairly well-balanced. While it may be true that some news¬ 
papers have enlarged their liberty into licence, public servants in this country 
are yet free from the amount of criticism which is due in democratic condi¬ 
tions. Neither factor should be exaggerated. The right of the individual, 
including the public servant, to exercise his legal right must be increasingly 
encouraged and with growing response from the Government there is bound 
to be corresponding growth of responsibility on the part of the Press. While 
steps should be taken to make the trial of defamation cases speedy for 
everyone, the suggested amendment of Section 198 and Section 202 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code does not seem to be justified. 

1158. Exceptions to Section 198 of the Criminal Procedure Code.— 

Section 198 of the Criminal Procedure Code is specifically designed to cover 
offences of a personal nature and is, therefore, confined to Chapter 19 of the 
Indian Penal Code dealing with criminal breach of contract of service, 
Chapter 21 dealing with defamation and Sections 493 to 496 dealing with 
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offences relating to marriage. It is necessary in these cases that the com* 
plaint under Section 198, Criminal Procedure Code, should be made by the 
aggrieved person. The exceptions are: a woman who, according to the 
customs and manners of the country, ought not to be compelled to appear in 
public, a person under the age of 18 years, an idiot or lunatic or a person who, 
from sickness or infirmity, is unable to make a complaint. It is also pro¬ 
vided that where the husband aggrieved by an offence under Section 494 
(marrying again during the life-time of husband or wife) of the Indian 
Penal Code is serving in any of the armed forces of the Union, he may be 
exempted under certain conditions from personally making the complaint. 
To provide an exception in favour of public servants would be to upset the 
principles of jurisprudence on which Section 198 is based. Trials for offences 
are necessarily of different kinds and the procedure for complaints, inquiries 
and trials provides for some exceptions on grounds for which there is sound 
reason. But for the sake of gaining some advantages for public servants, it 
would not be just to exempt public servants from the responsibility of 
making a complaint in person. In the Chapter dealing with complaints to 
magistrates, and in earlier sections, the scheme of criminal procedure en¬ 
visages that the complainant has to be examined upon oath before the 
magistrate can take cognizance of an offence. 

1159. Public Servants not entitled to discrimination in their favour.—We 

cannot agree that public servants are entitled to discrimination in their favour 
merely because the Indian Penal Code contains a chapter of offences by or 
relating to public servants. No unusual or unjustified obligations are im¬ 
posed on public servants, if they are expected not to take gratification or dis¬ 
obey law or unlawfully do certain things. The rest of the law in general 
applies to public servants as much as to anybody else and public servants 
cannot claim that because they are required to observe the restraints and 
not commit the offences included in Chapter 9 of the Indian Penal Code, 
they are entitled to be exempted from the due legal process in defamation 
cases. Whatever may be the limits necessary to cross-examination of com¬ 
plainants in defamation cases in order to exclude irrelevant cross-examination, 
it is of the essence of taking cognisance of an offence that the complainant 
should be examined. If the complaint is to be filed, as suggested, by another 
public servant, the aggrieved public servant escapes the examination which 
should take place before cognisance is taken. There seems to be no support 
for the view that the criminal law as it stands does not give sufficient pro¬ 
tection to public servants. The difficulty that might be felt by public servants 
serving outside the country cannot be a ground for conferring the privilege of 
exemption from normal processes to all public servants. The Criminal 
Procedure Code prescribes special procedure under Section 197 in the case of 
prosecution of some public servants, magistrates and judges acting in the 
discharge of their official duties, but they should not be allowed the benefit 
of the extraordinary procedure of being exempted altogether from examina¬ 
tion prior to taking cognisance of the offence in cases in which they are the 
complainants. 

1160. Compulsory magisterial inquiry.—It is suggested that an almost 
compulsory magisterial inquiry or police investigation in cases of defama¬ 
tion of public servants would be in public interest. This principle would bfe 
justified if extended also to cases of private representations made against 
public servants to the Government as much as in cases of defamation. We 
do not see much zeal on the part of the Government to conduct even departs 
mental inquiries into complaints against public servants. The Government 
Service Conduct Rules are no bar to refutation of wrong allegation or to 
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complaints for defamation. Nor do these rules apply to the higher category 
of public servants like Ministers; they are figures of controversy and cannot 
claim to escape the democratic obligation of following the procedure appli¬ 
cable to other citizens. Under Section 21 of the Indian Penal Code, the 
category of public servants is so large that it would lead to a baffling anomaly 
if a public servant , howsoever petty, enjoyed a privilege which other citizen's, 
howsoever eminent, cannot claim. It is in public interest that public servants 
should accept the obligations that should be common to all citizens in cases 
of defamation, which is an offence relating to the person. Any other course 
would be a fetter on the Press in the discharge of its responsibilities and 
would lead to undermining of public confidence in the administration. 

- •- 

1161. We regret that four of our colleagues have not found themselves in 
agreement with certain parts of this Chapter and have expressed their 
dissent. This has been the only point of difference and we trust it will serve 
to emphasise the practical unanimity of the rest of this report. While we 
appreciate the point of view of our colleagues, we should like to stress that 
our differences lie within a narrow compass. 

1162. With regard to Article 19(2) of the Constitution, we recommend that 
there should be no change with regard to the wording of the three items that 
were added by the Constitution (Amendment) Act of 1951: (1) in the interest 
of public order; (2) friendly relations with foreign States; and (3) incitement 
to an offence. Our colleagues accept the necessity of (3) above. In respect 
of (1) they would prefer the wording “for the prevention of disorder” to the 
words “in the interest of public order”. This is not a substantial change. 
With regard to (2), our colleagues would omit the clause altogether. We 
would, however, retain the words as an enabling provision and would like the 
power to legislate to be exercised in the particular manner suggested by us. 

1163. With regard to the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act, our colleagues, 
though opposed in principle to such legislation, would like the Act to lapse 
after February 1956. We also recognise the essentially temporary nature of 
the Act and would make the continuance of the Act after February 1956 
dependent on (1) the performance of the Press during the next two years 
and (2) the efficacy of the Press Council to exercise a restraining influence on 
the errant section of the Press. 

1164. With regard to defamation of public servants in the discharge of 
their public duties, our colleagues do not desire any change in the law. The 
only change that we suggest is that without making it a cognizable offence, 
it should be possible to set the law in motion on a complaint, where necessary, 
from an officer to whom the public servant is subordinate and a provision 
should be made by which there shall be a magisterial enquiry or a police 
investigation to decide whether there is any truth in the allegation before 
a process is issued in pursuance of the complaint. 

1165. On all other points of even this Chapter, our colleagues are in 
agreement with ua. 



CHAPTER XXI 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

1166. Origia.—During the debate in Parliament on the Constitution (First 
Amendment) Bill, 1951, the Prime Minister suggested the appointment of a 
•Commission, including representatives or the Press, to examine the state of the 
Press and its content. In his address delivered to Parliament on the 16th May 
1952, the President announced that the Government hoped to appoint in the 
near future a Commission to consider various matters connected with the Press. 
The appointment of the Press Commission was announced in a communique 
issued by the Government of India, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
on the 23rd September 1952. 

1167. Course Of inquiry.—The Commission was directed to inquire into the 
state of the Press in India, its present and future lines of development and in 
particular to examine (i) the control, management and ownership and financial 
structure of newspapers, large and small, the periodical press and news 
agencies and feature syndicates; (ii) the working of monopolies and chains and 
their effect on the presentation of accurate news and fair views; (iii) the effect 
of holding companies, the distribution of advertisements and such other forms 
of external influence as may have a bearing on the development of healthy 
journalism; (iv) the method of recruitment, training, scales of remuneration, 
benefits and other conditions of employment of working journalists, settlement 
of disputes affecting them and factors which influence the establishment and 
maintenance of high professional standards; (v) the adequacy of newsprint 
supplies and their distribution among all classes of newspapers and the possi¬ 
bilities of promoting indigenous manufacture of newsprint, and printing and 
■composing machinery; (vi) machinery for (a) ensuring high standards of 
journalism and <b) liaison between Government and the Press; the functioning 
•of Press Advisory Committees and organisations of editors and working 
journalists etc., (vii) freedom of the Press and repeal or amendment of laws 
not in consonance with it; and to make recommendations thereon. 

1168. Collection of factual data.—The Commission held their first 
meeting in New Delhi in October 1952 and called for preliminary 
memoranda on the subjects referred to them from the associations 
of editors, publishers, journalists, etc. After considering the memo¬ 
randa, the Commission prepared a General Questionnaire designed 
to elicit information and opinion on all aspects of the various pro¬ 
blems. The Commission also decided that their report should contain a 
section on the history and development of journalism in India to serve as a 
background to the inquiry. Sri J. Natarajan, Editor of the Tribune , Ambala 
fwho had for some time served as a Member of the Press Commission) was 
entrusted with the task of preparing it. 

1169. In order to obtain factual information from the various sectors 
concerned with the inquiry, the Commission issued questionnaires to indivi¬ 
dual units. The response was poor. At their meeting in April 1953 the 
'Commission reviewed the response and expressed regret and disappointment 
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at the failure of the majority of proprietors of newspapers and periodicals tu> 
furnish the returns. Notices were issued to the proprietors of those papers; 
which had not replied asking them to show cause why action should not be 
taken against them for having failed to furnish the information. (Though 
the Commission had the legal powers to launch prosecutions against the- 
proprietors of newspapers and periodicals for their failure to submit the 
factual, information called for, the Commission decided not to resort to this 
course but issued summons under Section 4 of the Commissions of Inquiry 
Act. A considerable amount of information was collected by such persistence 
but it has to be recorded with regret that some of the proprietors; 
completely ignored requests, reminders, show cause notices, and sum— 
monses for personal appearance of production of information. Since how¬ 
ever the bulk of the information required had been collected and the work 
of the Commission was coming to an end. further action against the- 
defaulters was dropped. 

1170. Research and Readership Survey.—To assist in their survey of 
the state of the Press in the country, the Commission set up a 
Research Section for (1) analysis of the newspaper content to deter¬ 
mine the standards of accuracy in the presentation of news and 
fairness in the presentation of views; (2) examination of the control,, 
management, ownership and financial structure of newspapers and periodicals; 
and (3) statistical studies of the factual data available. The Commission also 
undertook a sample survey of readership. In this they were able to secure- 
the assistance of the Central Statistical Organisation and the National 
Sample Survey. 

1171. Oral evidence in camera.—From the 5th October 1953 the Commis¬ 
sion recorded oral evidence from witness summoned for the purpose. After¬ 
going into the question whether witnesses should be examined in open session 
or in camera the Commission came to the conclusion that the balance of ad¬ 
vantage lay in the evidence being kept confidential during the course of the 
inquiry, and, therefore, decided to examine all witnesses in camera. 

1172. Duration of inquiry. —In December 1953 the Government of 
India asked the Commission to submit an interim report on the 
question of safeguarding conditions' of working journalists and the: 
settlement of disputes between them and their employers. The 
Government of India were informed that it would not be feasible 
for the Commission to draw up an interim report on these questions. 
The time-limit originally fixed by the Government of India for the Commis¬ 
sion’s report could not be tiered to. The Government of India accepted' 
the Commission’s recommendation and extended the time for completion of 
the inquiry to 31st July. 1954. 

1173. Statistics of newspapers and periodicals. —At the outset we- 
found that the statistics of newspapers and periodicals were grossly- 
inaccurate. The representatives of the State Governments who appeared 
before the Commission admitted that the statistics were defective 
and that very little attempt had been made to maintain them up- 
to date. We attempted to refer to the copies that should have 
been filed with the State Governments and found that such files were 
not being maintained properly. No steps had been taken in cases where 
copies had not been received to ascertain whether copies had in fact been 
printed and distributed to the public or whether the paper had discontinued: 
publication. 
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1174. Daily newspapers.—On the basis of statistics collected mainly? 
by our own efforts, we came to the conclusion that there are 
about 330 daily newspapers currently being published (including, 
editions published from different centres) and their total circulation, 
is just over 25 lakhs. The figures have to be approximate in 
the circumstances, but it may be added that if there are a few more news¬ 
papers that have not been included they would be essentially those with small 
circulations. In some States the number of newspapers published is higher 
than the average for the whole country (which is roughly one newspaper 
for about 12 lakhs of population); there are many States in which the number 
is not even half that average. Newspapers, however, circulate quite freely 
from one State to another. 

1175 Newspapers predominantly urban.—The daily newspapers in 
this country are published largely from the metropolitan cities and; 
the larger capitals. Out of the total circulation of the papers in. 
English and major Indian languages, about 55 per cent, (over 13£ 
lakhs of copies) are sold in the Capitals of the States and the major towns. 
(These cities and towns together account for only about 2£ crores or 7 per¬ 
cent. of the total population of the country.) Out of his nearly 4.7 lakhs- 
of circulation is made up of English papers. Two-thirds of the circulation of 
all English papers is concentrated in the larger cities and towns, and the 
corresponding proportion of Indian language newspapers is two-fifths. While 
the growth of circulation of daily newspapers has been satisfactory in com¬ 
parison with what existed a decade or so ago, the development of journalism; 
has not been adequate in terms of the total population. The penetration of' 
daily newspapers into the rural areas, which house the bulk of India’s 
population, has been very slight. The papers are concerned with the town, 
dwellers, are produced by them and are read mainly by them. 

1176. Scope for expansion of newspapers.—On the basis of the- 
number of literate households covered by our Sample Survey who> 
have expressed interest in newspapers, there exists an immediate- 
potential for a very large increase in readership, much greater in; 
the rural areas than in the urban areas. The results of the survey indicate- 
that the reasons at present preventing interested households from going in; 
for newspapers are primarily the cost and the lack of distribution facilities. 

1177. It may be said that the English newspapers do not have any con¬ 
siderable scope of adding largely to their circulation, but Indian language 
newspapers have great possibilities and in the next few years, we might, 
expect that their circulation would increase to double the present figures. 

1178. Number of papers should increase.—Judged even by the 
standards of fairly compact* countries like the United Kingdom and 
Japan, where distribution of a paper from its publication centre to- 
its readers is both prompt and efficient, the number of newspapers 
in this country is low and an increase in that number would certainly 
be desirable. If we take into account such factors as distance and poor- 
communications, we need a large increase in the number of newspapers. 
Today, quite a large number of papers are being published from the major- 
metropolitan centres, while there are still many towns, for instance in the- 
Uttar Pradesh and Madras, which have a population of over one lakh, but 
which still do not have a local daily paper. We feel that future effort should 
be devoted to filling up this gap in development. 

1179. One way that can be suggested to minimise the losses in the early 
stages, particularly where no daily paper exists already, would be to start the 
paper initially as a weekly, and when circulation has been built up to some- 
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extent, to convert it into a daily. We would also suggest that where adequate 
printing facilities exist, such papers should not instal their own printing 
equipment, even if they can find the necessary capital for it. It might be 
preferable to entrust the printing to a press that has already established 
itself locally. 

1180. In the matter of advertisement revenue, a district paper suffers 
under a further handicap. Local sale of most nationally advertised products 
is generally small. Further, purchasing power in small towns is directed 
mainly to commodities and services which are not usually advertised. We 
feel that local advertising can be built up by educating the people about the 
advantages of advertising. 

1181. Statutory collection of statistics.—We consider it essential that 
there should be some statutory authority responsible for the collec¬ 
tion of reliable statistics regarding the Press in the country and 
periodical publication. We feel that the regulation of this industry 
should be brought within the purview of the Central Government 
in terms of the Industries Development and Regulation Act of 1951. 
The authority responsible for the collection of statistics would, therefore, be 
a central authority. There should be Press Registrars for each State who will 
be responsible for the primary collection and compilation of the statistics. 
It should be incumbent on each newspaper and periodical to file certain state¬ 
ments with the Press Registrar and obtain a certificate. The Central Registrar 
should bring out an annual report on the working of the Press on its 
organisational side, including working conditions in the industry and giving 
such other details as may be prescribed. All newspapers should be called 
upon to file periodic returns regarding employees, consumption of raw 
material, changes in ownership and control, and changes in management so 
that the public can get, from one source, authentic statistics about the industry. 
It should also be made incumbent on the newspapers to file periodic state¬ 
ments regarding the circulation of the paper as well as to send one copy of 
each edition to the National Library of India. 

1182. Periodical publications.—A very large proportion of the periodical 
publications, particularly of those appearing monthly or oftener are published 
on newsprint. This not merely adds to the demand for newsprint but gives a 
poorer appearance to the periodicals and a number of potential purchases 
may be put off by the poor production quality. Moreover, the advertisement 
revenue which these periodicals can earn is probably very greatly reduced 
because of the use of newsprint and of the low standard of production. If, 
however, their standards of production can be raised, it is possible that 
advertisement revenues can be built up to such an extent that they would 
more than offset the increased cost. 

1183 There appears to be also considerable lack of enterprise on the 
part of publishers both in the matter of bringing out periodicals and market¬ 
ing them effectively. We consider it essential that publishers should realise 
the large market that exists for periodicals in this country and the possibili¬ 
ties of large scale expansion of this profitable field of public service. 

1184. An important aspect in which the Indian periodical press is today 
found deficient is in the publication of technical and specialist periodicals. 
When science, technology and medicine are advancing rapidly, the interchange 
of the latest information on research and application is achieved not so much 
by books as through periodicals. It is clear that an adequate volume of 
advertising would be available to support such publications since at present, 
for lack of specialist media, manufacturers and merchants are compelled to 
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advertise goods and services of a technical nature in the so-called “supple¬ 
ments" to the daily press. Few periodicals today deal adequately with a wide 
variety of serious subjects. The causes for this decline have been variously 
attributed to the competition of cheap journalism in the form of magazine 
supplements of daily newspapers, the shallowness of interest generally in the 
present day readers, and the dearth of writers and the disinclination on their 
part to present to the public the results of their research and thought in a 
manner that would command attention. 

1185. We must mention with regret that a great deal of the objectionable 

writings—scurrilous, obscene, indecent and personal does exist in the Indian 
Press, though it is confined to the periodical press, and the daily newspapers 
have been comparatively free from these evils. (It is true that many of 
these instances have come from a very small and in some cases obscure 
section of periodical press.) While it is necessary for the Press to develop 
so as to meet the needs of the country, it is also essential that effective 

checks should exist against publications of this character. 

1186. Finances of the daily Press.—In our examination of the finances 

of the daily Press we have been handicapped by the lack of any 

authentic source of statistics. The newspapers were, therefore, 

approached. Out of 270 . concerns publishing about 330 dailies, 110 
concerns publishing about 170 dailies and covering over 80 per 

cent, of the total circulation have furnished the information called for, 

(The remaining concerns are small). 

1187. The total proprietary capital invested in the business is about Rs. 7 

erores and the capital in the form of loans is about Rs 5 crores. The greater 

proportion of the capital is held in private limited companies, and public 

joint stock companies form the next major category. 

1188. The net circulation revenue for the daily Press is estimated at Rs. 6 
crores and the advertisement revenue at about Rs. 5 crores for 1951. The 
estimated amount of total salaries and wages paid in this industry is over 
Rs. 4 crores of which the estimated salaries paid to the editorial staff for 
the year are Rs. 85 lakhs 

1189. On the whole, we did not find evidence of any appreciable degree 
of over-capitalisation as to affect adversely the employees’ share of the 
profits, although in one or two cases machinery might have been purchased 
on anticipations which could not have reasonably been expected to be realis¬ 
ed. In two other instances, part of the resources of the newspaper concerns 
had been utilised for the personal requirements of the proprietors instead of 
for the development of the newspaper itself. 

1190. Under-capitalisation and indebtedness.—Where the extent of 

working capital obtained by way of loans is excessive in proportion 
to the total capital, the fact of indebtedness might take away from 
the independent character of the paper or render it susceptible to 
pressure from creditors. Six concerns which were specially mentioned 
as instances were examined in detail. The loans had been taken from the 
same source as the original capital or from allied sources. The possibility 
of external pressure, apart from the control of the proprietors themselves, 
did not, therefore, arise. We examined the suggestion that the indebtedness 
of newspapers might have been due, at least in part, to the reluctance of the 
present proprietors of the newspapers to invest the additional capital requir¬ 
ed. We found that unsecured loans had been obtained mostly from the same 
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sources as the original capital. Whether the additional funds are brought, 
in as regular capital or as loan would not be very significant so long as the 
interest on the loans does not cripple the resources of the newspaper and the. 
fact of indebtedness does not lay the paper open to external influences. The- 
industry as a whole is not unduly under-capitalised. The total amount of 
loans is not excessive in comparison with the capital investments, and the 
bulk of it is by way of advances against stocks of newsprint. 

1191. Profits and losses.—We have examined the profit and loss 
position of the concerns, classified according to each type of owner¬ 
ship, e.g. individual ownership, joint stock company etc. In each 
category some units have returned a profit, and others have incurred 
losses. The industry as a whole made an estimated profit of about 
6 lakhs of rupees on a capital investment of about Rs. 7 crores,. 
or less than 1 per cent, per annum. This does not mean that the profit 
earning capacity of this industry is uniformly poor; among the concerns 
returning profits a good proportion earned profits of over 10 per cent, on the 
capital invested. But the picture as a whole does not reveal tempting pros¬ 
pects for the future investor looking only for safe and regular returns on his 
capital. 

11,92. An examination has been made of the remunerative working of 
publishing concerns commanding different circulations. It was found that 
papers in the “large paper” class (circulation over 15,000) have shown a 
greater proportion of units earning profits. Many of the smaller papers (circu¬ 
lation below 5,000) have been able to keep within their revenues but only by 
grossly overworking and underpaying their staff. Papers in the intermediate 
category are more often losing than making profits. 

1193. Sources of capital.—Capital has been attracted to this industry 
not so much as a source of safe investment and regular returns 
but for other reasons, some altruistic and some selfish. The fact, 
that large investments have flowed into the industry may be attri¬ 
buted partly to the enthusiastic spirit of certain missionary workers 
who collected the necessary capital for the industry in the early 
days, and in greater part to the fact that a considerable proportion 
of the investments has come from the profits earned in the industry itself.. 
There is also the advent of a certain amount of fresh capital from persons 
anxious to wield influence in public affairs. Under present conditions the 
flow of additional capital to the present units would continue to depend far 
too much on such motives rather than on the security and remunerative' 
character of the industry itself. We are, therefore, suggesting some measures 
for improving the profit-earning capacity and competitive ability of papers 
which at present are losing. In addition we consider that provision for 
regular ploughing back of a substantial part of the profits into the industry 
is essential in the interest of normal and healthy development of the Press. 

1194. Costs of production.—In order to examine the economics of 
newspaper production, we analysed the financial statistics of 30 
different daily newspapers. These were selected so as to cover 
large and small papers, published in English and in Indian languages, 
and representing both chains and groups and individual units. 
Within each category the selection was made at random so that the 
list would be fairly representative of the Press. The cost of production of 
the Indian language papers is lower than that for English papers in terms of 
actual expenditure because Indian language papers spend much less on the 
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services of news agencies and correspondents and on editorial staff. United 
Kingdom papers spend slightly more on Services and editing than on news¬ 
print, while Indian papers spend a large portion of total expenditure on 
newsprint and much less on services and editorial charges. Some manage¬ 
ments have followed certain practices that have added to the costs and thus 
reduced the profit for distribution as bonus. We have examined specific 
cases which were cited to us and in some of them we have noticed one or 
more of such practices. The methods adopted were mainly to employ a 
number of relations on higher salaries, creation of supernumerary posts for 
them and payment of excessive commission to concerns in which the main 
shareholders or directors are interested. These work to the detriment of 
the development of the industry and creation of goodwill among the 
•employees. 

1195. Main sources of revenue.—The main sources of revenue of a news¬ 
paper are from sale of copies and from advertisements. The circulation 
revenue alone does not cover the cost of production and a newspaper has to 
rely on advertisement revenue for making both ends meet. To the extent 
that a paper can get more advertisement revenue it can afford to reduce 
its price or improve its news and features. 

1196. Auxiliary sources of revenue.—Though a number of newspapers 
undertake job-work, this has served as an important source of revenue only 
in a very few cases. Crosswords and similar competitions did form an 
important source of revenue in the past, but now they appear to serve the 
•dailies more as a means of promoting circulation than as a source of re¬ 
venue and are conducted for this purpose even if they are not returning 
•direct profits. In their early stages some important papers received support 
from the public in the form of donations but now there are only a few 
instances of papers receiving donations, generally religious or missionary 
■enterprises. The papers of one political party are, however, supported 
largely by such donations. 

1197. Advertisement revenue.—Newspaper look to advertisement re¬ 
venue for paying their way and for making profits and this has tempted 
them to follow unhealthly practices in order to get more advertisement re¬ 
venue. Greater dependence on advertisement revenue exposes a newspaper 
to pressure from advertisers. If newspapers readership expands faster than 
commercial and industrial activity, as is very likely with the rapid spread 
of education, we expect a fall in the advertisement revenue per copy. 
Therefore any step that may help newspapers to be less dependant on ad¬ 
vertisement revenue would be welcome. A price-page schedule would be 
■one such measure. 

1198. The fight for circulation.—Circulation is the key to the financial 
success of a newspaper and, therefore, every newspaper strives to increase 
its circulation. In order to boost their circulation many papers offer a large 
•commission to the agents. We consider that the range of commission that 
should be paid to newsagents should be narrowed down, say, between 25 
and 33 J per cent. Any payment of commission above this rate as well as 
offer of other inducements to news-agents or allowing them to sell the 
papers at reduced prices should be considered unfair practices and should 
he stopped. 

1199. A healthy method of competition is to give better, more varied and 
specialised coverage. Merely offering a large number of pages does not 
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increase the standard of service, but on the other hand gives an unfair ad¬ 
vantage in competition to those papers which have higher financial resource*. 
After the withdrawal of price-page control order in 1952, there has been a 
marked tendency to increase the number of pages. Though a part of the 
increase appears to be legitimate, most of it appears to be due to the intention 
of using it as a means of competition. Enforcement of a price-page schedule 
is necessary to check this tendency. 

1200. The publication of entry forms for prize competitions in newspapers 
and periodicals is an unjournalistic activity and we recommend the insertion 
of a provision in the Act regulating the printing and publication of news¬ 
papers and periodicals, banning the printing of any form of entry to competi- " 
tion or prize schemes. Even in the case of purely intellectual amusements, 
we would limit awards to a maximum of Rs. 500 in any one month. 

1201. We have come across instances where the published price and 
authorised discount are undercut by the distribution of free copies. A paper 
trying to establish itself would try to convince the public of its merits by 
distributing free copies for some time. But such free distribution should be 
reasonable in respect of the number of copies and the period for which it is 
distributed to any individual. Where copies are distributed free in order to 
introduce a paper to the public, all such copies should be clearly marked 
“free” before being handed over to the newsagent. Other inducements held 
out to newsagents are the supply of cycles for the messengers employed to 
distribute copies, or uniforms for such messengers and hawkers. We consider 
that the cost of these should be deducted from the discounts payable to the 
agents. Terms in respect of returns of unsold copies should be standardised. 
Similarly expenditure incurred on the freight charges on copies should be 
subject to an upper limit. Where delivery charges exceed 15 per cent, of the 
nett value, the excess should be recovered from the agent or as a sur¬ 
charge from the subscribers. Any violation of these price restrictions should 
be considered an unfair practice and should be checked. 

1202. Circulation statistics.—Figures of circulation are considered to be 
of the greatest importance in influencing the advertisers in their choice of 
papers and in their acceptance of the rates quoted. Some years back, 
publishers, advertising agencies and advertisers got together and established 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations which was authorised to issue certificates of 
circulation which all three sectors of the industry agreed to accept as 
correct. There is the possibility that in at least one or two instances 
publishers have managed to secure certificates of circulation which their 
papers would not be entitled to. The A.B.C. has now undertaken a re-check 
of papers to whom they had issued certificates. We hope that they would be 
able to spot instances of fradulent practices which had escaped notice earlier, 
A very large number of papers are not however members of the A.B.C. and 
some of their claims of circulation have by no means been modest. While 
some State Governments go by the A.B.C. certificates where these are avail¬ 
able, others trust the unsupported claims of the publishers. We are suggest¬ 
ing the appointment of a Press Registrar with whom publishers of newspapers 
have to file certain factual statements periodically. State Governments, and 
the Central Government should be guided by these statements when placing 
advertisements. 

1203. Restrictive practices.—There are other practices connected with 
large scale operation which we consider unfair and undesirable. One is the 
insistence by the management that any advertiser in the most important paper 
of a group or chain should book space at the same time in their other papers 
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also. Another is to insist that newsagents handling one of the papers of the- 
group should also take a specified number or proportion of the other papers- 
published by the group, or to insist that newsagents handling one paper of a- 
group, say, in English, shall not handle any Indian language paper from any 
other publisher. Some provision should be made in the contemplated legisla¬ 
tion governing newspapers and periodicals, to put a stop to such restrictive 
practices. 

1204 Economics of groups and chains.—Common ownership of more than 
one daily newspaper takes the form of combines, chains, multiple units and 
group. Certain economies are possible in group operation but the extent 
to which these economies are realised varies from one paper to another. 
The position of multiple editions of a paper published from more than one' 
centre is different. In other countries multiple editions are undertaken to 
save time and freight in the distribution of printed copies, and each edition 
is only a reprint of the other. The practice in India is to maintain editorial 
offices at each centre where the paper is printed. Only part of the material 
required to make up the paper is received from the main office. There is 
in consequence, no saving in interests, depreciation, and other overhead 
charges Moreover, the entire composing room, foundry, and printing roomi 
staff have to be employed at each centre. The main economic incentive for 
starting such editions has been the hope of capitalising on the goodwill of the 
parent edition and acquiring a circulation with the minimum of preliminary 
losses It is also the expectation of the publishers that they would be able 
to secure an immediate advertisement revenue for the new edition. In the 
case of chains, there are no direct economies consequent on the fact oi 
common ownership. Where the chain is made up of a number of groups, the 
economic advantages of group operation are added on to whatever little_ ad¬ 
vantage follows from multiple editions. In the case of combines, local 
advantages that result from group operation do exist, but no further economic 
gains result from the fact of common ownership. 

1205. Drawbacks of group and chain operation.-Because of such advant¬ 
ages as accrue from combined operation, a number of new P a P er ® hdv ®. 
come up. In most cases, taxes are assessed only on the resultant profits and 
not on the individual profits of each paper. This has made it possible to find 
money to cover the losses of new papers from out of profits, a large portion 
of which might otherwise have been paid to the exchequer as taxes. Bu 
has also made the managements less cautious in their assessment of prospects 
before starting new papers or new editions. 

1206. There have been other drawbacks too. None of the groups 
operating in this country maintains separate accounts for each paper and 
it has, therefore, been very difficult to ascertain the extent to which a 
successful paper subsidises another not so profitable. In the case of 
multiple editions, a Labour Tribunal has held that the profits and losses 
of all editions must be considered together before arriving at the nett 
figure on which bonus could be based. Since these multiple editions are 
widely separated, it is not possible for the employees at one place to 
have any idea of possible managerial extravagance at another and they 
only see their bonuses whittled down because of losses at a remote 
centre When starting multiple editions, the publishers sometimes have- 
not made as careful an assessment of the soundness of the venture as 
they might have made if they had to bear the resulting loss instead of 
being able to set it off against profits before taxes. In the majority of 
cases of multiple editions, the parent unit has continuously had to 
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^absorb losses incurred at the subsidiary centres. Such editions have not 
resulted in an overall increase in the return to the owners nor have they 
added to the bonus earned by the employees. 

1207. Separation of accounts.—We would like, if it were possible that 
every paper should be constituted as a separate unit so that its profits 

. and losses are definitely ascertainable and both the proprietor and the 
employees know where they stand. In the case of multiple editions, 

. each unit should be separated from the others in the matter of accounts. 
Where a chain consists of a number of groups, each group should be 
separated from the other. Inside the group itself, it may be difficult 
to make a division of capital investment and of certain categories of 
expenditure. The revenue accounts should be maintained separately and 
cost accounts should be kept in respect of production of each of the 
-papers. This system of book-keeping should invariably be adopted 
wherever the management find it inconvenient to divide the group into 
its component units. 

1208. We envisage the expansion of some of our metropolitan papers 
to provide a national or continental coverage, or the establishment of 
papers by national or political parties to cover the whole country, but 
in all these cases, the principles we have enunciated above should always 
be kept in mind. If, however, the parent papers have made adequate 
provisions for replacement costs and other necessary reserves and are 
paying their staff reasonable salaries and wages, then there could be no 
objection to their using the funds obtained from the profits of the parent 
papers for starting multiple editions in other parts of the country. 

1209. Competition should be more even.—As matters stand at present, 
a paper with a large circulation has, because of its lower cost of produc¬ 
tion per copy, certain advantages over other papers with smaller circula- 
"tion. Similarly, a paper with large capital resources behind it is free 
from certain handicaps which affect another paper with limited capital. 
Papers of long standing which have been able to build up a large and 
stable volume of advertisement revenue are in a very advantageous 
position as compared to others who have just entered the field. Such 
•economic advantages and handicaps exist in a number of industries but 
their presence in the newspaper industry is not conducive to healthy 
development. Newspapers serve as media for the free exchange of 
information and of ideas. The proper functioning of democrary requires 
that every individual should have equal opportunity, in so far as this 

•can be achieved, to put forward his opinions. Measures should therefore 
be adopted to reduce the differences due to economic advantages or other 
causes and to enable new-comers to start with a fair chance of achieving 
success. To fix a minimum price at which papers of a particular size can 
be sold would be the most effective measure to bring about this end. 

1210. Price-page Schedule.—Though ultimately it is the readers who 
pay the net cost of the paper, partly as its price and partly through the 
advertised goods that they purchase, a reasonable revenue from adver¬ 
tisements has the effect of distributing the burden more equitably between 
those who have money to spend and those who have not, while a high 
price would place the burden uniformly on all. The price fixed should 
therefore take advertisement revenue into consideration. If the price is 
fixed too high, it would have a doubly unwelcome effect on the fortunes 
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of the Press. Circulation would fall directly and as a consequence of such 
fall, advertisement revenues would also shrink. This would force papers 
to reduce the quality of their services and the cumulative effect may well 
be disastrous. 

1211. The price-page schedule should prescribe not only the maximum 
number of pages that could be sold at a particular price, but also the 
minimum number that must be offered. The quantum of advertisement 
in a week’s issue of a newspaper should not exceed 40 per cent, of the 
total area, and we feel that this should be made part of the schedule which 

wvill thus prescribe (a) the maximum number of pages that could be sold 
for the price, (b) the minimum number of pages that must be offered 
for the price, (c) the minimum of news and editorial matter that each 
issue must contain. On the present costs of production a schedule based 
on a price of 3 pies per page of standard size may prove adequate to 
meet all costs of production in the case of the average Indian language 
and English papers after allowing for the normal expectation of adver¬ 
tisement revenue in each case. One of us, Sri A. R. Bhat, has worked 
out a tentative schedule which, though not to be taken as our specific 
recommendation, may form the basis on which a suitable schedule could 
be worked out. Sri Bhat feels that no departure from this schedule should 
be permitted unless newsprint prices fall by more than 20 per cent. 

1212. Volume and sources of advertisements.— Our estimate of the advrr 

tisement revenue for the daily Press is Rs. 5 crores per annum and for the 
weeklies and periodicals it is not expected to exceed Rs. 2 crores. We analys¬ 
ed the business placed in 1951 by 34 advertising agencies according to the 
different sources of advertisements and found that quite a large proportion 
of the total volume of consumer advertising is of items which would appeal 
only to those who are comparatively well-to-do. This is. in our opinion, an 
unsatisfactory position as it would divert the bulk of advertisements to the 
higher-priced papers in the English language. The products advertised are 
also such as are consumed mainly in urban areas, and this tends to favour 
papers published in metropolitan and provincial centres as against district 
papers. 

1213. We feel that potentialities exist for expansion of advertisment volume, 
which may be expected to increase with a general rise in the standard of 
living as a result of the Five-Year Plan. The expansion of trade and industry 
would also increase the amount of specialised advertising. We also expect 
an expansion in the range of products advertised with the growing pace of 
industrialisation and a switch-over from a seller’s to a buyer’s market. 
Further, a number of products which at present have no appreciable market 
in rural areas would find scope in such areas with the improvement in the 
standard of living. The district Press should be able, even at present, to 
Increase the volume of classified advertisements as well as the advertise¬ 
ments of local traders and manufacturers. 

1214. Present tariffs.—The advertisement tariffs depend on a large number 
of fac tors such as the class of readership and its purchasing power. The degree 
of competition among the papers published at a centre also affects the tariff. 
The rate per mille generally decreases with the increase of circulation. A 
minimum rate of advertisement always exists to cover the composing charges, 
printing and overheads. Our examination of the advertisement tariff has 
shown that the rates per mille of Indian language papers are lower than those 
of English language papers. 

18 M of I & B. 
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1213. There are certain factors which should be considered when examin¬ 
ing the tariffs. The readership survey carried out by us indicated a high 
degree of multiple readership specially in rural areas. The weeklies and 
monthlies are expected to have more multiple readership. Further the contact 
and consequently the impact made by the advertisement on the readers in the 
case of weeklies and monthlies is of longer duration than in the case of dailies. 
For lhes 2 reasons weeklies and monthlies should command higher rates than 
the dailies. In the case of the dailies and periodicals which conduct crossword 
and allied types of competitions the full benefit of their circulation is not 
obtained by the advertisers because a good number of readers are interested 
only in the competitions. ™ 

1216. Advertisers consider the circulation, standing, class of readership, 
area of coverage, etc. in the selection of media for advertisements. In respect 
of circulation reliance is placed on the Audit Bureau of Circulation certificates 
and where this is not available on the claims made by the individual papers. 
The utility of A.B.C. certificates would be enhanced if the areawise breakdown 
of circulation is given in all cases. We are satisfied that the existence of a 
combined rate in respect of a multiple unit publication is an exploitation of 
tne advertisers and should be discarded in favour of separate rates for each 
different centre. 

1217. Need for market research.—Very little authentic information is avoid¬ 
able about the other factors such as class of readership or purchasing power. 
We recommend that market reasearch should be undertaken by the Associa¬ 
tions of Advertising agencies. This will not only put the advertisement tariffs 
on a more rational basis but would increase the effectiveness of the advertise¬ 
ments. It is alleged that the cost of advertising in India is higher than in 
other countries and has. therefore, restricted tne development of advertise¬ 
ment volume in this country. This question of costs could be reviewed by 
the advertisers and newspapers after the market surveys are carried out 

1218. Government advertisements.—We estimate the total advertisements 
from Government sources at about Rs. 45 lakhs per annum. Though this is 
less than 7 per cent, of the total advertisements through newspapers and 
periodicals, the importance attached to it by the Press is great. We found 
that there are some papers in which the Government advertisements form an 
important source of revenue and the influence of Government on such papers 
would, therefore, be greater. Certain papers have either been favoured by 
the Government or have obtained substantial advertisements by making false 
claims of circulation. On the other hand, a large majority of district and 
mofussil papers appear to have been ignored by Government as well as by 
local authorities when placing advertisements. 

1219. Governments have not subjected to proper scrutiny the various 
claims of circulations made by some of the papers. Reliance placed on police 
reports regarding circulation of newspapers appears to us to be misplaced. 
The Governments would be justified in demanding proof in support of the 
circulation claim. The Governments should also check periodically the circu¬ 
lation of the papers to whom they entrust advertisements. We feci that more 
attention in the matter of class of readership should be exercised than al 
present in those cases where it is a relevant factor, but ignored where il 
wculci not be material. Multiple readership assumes special importance ir 
connection with the Government advertisements which are not concernc; 
with the purchasing power of each reader. Introduction of the principle o 
rotation specially in display advertisements would benefit some of the disttic 
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and mofussil papers which do not receive advertisements when allotments 
are hmited. 

122 . Telescopic tariff with an upper limit.—Government would be justified 
in claiming special consideration in respect of the rates charged, and can insist 
that the rates should follow a particular pattern without reference to language 
or location of the paper. We have suggested a telescopic maximum rate 
subject to an overall ceiling. This suggestion is not made with any intention 
of reducing on the whole the advertisement budget of Government but to 
facilitate the distribution of advertisements over a number of newspapers 
and periodicals by not allowing a few top papers to absorb the entire adver¬ 
tisement budget of Governments. We feel that Government should take the 
lead in breaking up the practice of charging combined rates for multiple unit 
publications. We have also noticed that the papers published outside the 
State often claim a substantial share in the advertisement budgets of the 
smaller States. It is necessary for the States to examine the utility of adver¬ 
tising in such papers. 

1221. Advertising Agencies.—There has been a tendency for advertise¬ 
ments to be placed more and more through advertising agencies. This helps 
in increasing the total volume of advertisements as well as in reducing the 
influence of advertisers on the Press. The advertising agencies are mainly 
situated in metropolitan towns. Half of the total turnover of advertisements 
placed by agencies with the newspapers and periodicals is accounted for by 
five big agencies. The rate of commission obtained by the agencies from 
newspapers varies, but the newspapers which are members of the Indian 
and Eastern Newspaper Society and the agencies which have been accredited 
by the Society follow cert^n standard rules in this regard. 

1222. The practice of making secret payments or offering other induce¬ 
ments to the media men employed in the advertising agencies in order to 
make them increase the allotment for a particular paper is highly objection¬ 
able and we trust that combined action would be taken by the Associations 
of newspaper proprietors ,, advertising agencies and advertisers to put a 
stop to this practice. 

1223 Accreditation of Agencies.—The rules prescribed by the Indian and 
Eastern Newspapers’ Society for accreditation of advertising agencies meet 
the requirements as far as national advertising is concerned, but have not 
provided for agents specialising in local business. We feel that at present 
there is considerable scope for expansion of local advertisements among 
the district and mofussil papers and this scope is likely to expand in the 
future. It is, therefore, in the interests of the Press as well as the adver¬ 
tisers to encourage agencies spcialising in local advertising. We, therefore, 
sugest that the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society should consider 
accrediting two types of agencies—National and Regional and for accreditation 
in the case of regional agencies the conditions in respect of capital, turnover 
and other requirements may be relaxed. 

1224 . Disparities in advertising revenue.—The existing difference between 
the advertisement revenue of the English language and Indian language 
papers appear to be based on a general assumption regarding the difference 
in the pulling power of the two sets of papers and this assumption is 
not limited only to advertising agencies but appears to prevail among the 
advertisers and the public. This particular assumption has not however 
been substantiated by any readership surveys or other authentic informa¬ 
tion. The Indian language papers have not received adequate attention from 
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the advertising agencies and their value as media appears to be under-estimat¬ 
ed. Advertisers should be guided by certain definite and uniform principles 
when making their choice of newspapers and periodicals. As far as possible 
no discrimination on the ground of language should be made. Sufficient 
attention to the claims of district papers in respect of distribution of adver¬ 
tisements should be paid. The effect of multiple readership should be 
taken into account. The Indian langauge papers should devote more atten¬ 
tion to the layout of advertisements and district papers should furnish suffi¬ 
cient particulars to the advertisers so that their usefulness as media can 
be examined. 

n 

1225. Other aspects of advertising.—There is no evidence to show that 
any industry or group of industries contribute such a high proportion of 
advertising revenue to the Press as a whole as to be able to hold it to 
ransom. Cinema advertisements account for a very large proportion of the 
advertisements received by the smaller and district papers. In view of the 
financial importance of these advertisements for the smaller newspapers, we 
do not feel that any restrictions need be imposed on such advertisements. 
The possibility was mentioned that advertisements may be used as a means 
of subsidising newly started ventures, and two important groups of news¬ 
papers were named in this connection, but our examination did not indicate 
any such practice prevailing at present. We do not think that the foreign 
business interests exert any undue influence by the mere fact of being a 
large source of advertisements. But, as in other cases, we would like that 
Indian capital and Indian personnel are associated with the big agencies 
which at present are either owned or managed foreigners. 

1226. Space devoted to advertisements.—At pfesent in most of the papers 
advertising space is less than 40 per cent, of the total space. We expect 
that when a price-page schedule is introduced, there would be a strong tempta¬ 
tion to increase the ratio of advertisement space to reading matter, but we 
are of the opinion that they should keep advertisements within the prescribed 
limit of 40 per cent. 

1227. Supplements.—The tendency to issue commercial supplements is on 
the increase. We agree with the view of advertising agencies that the publi¬ 
city they offer is incommensurate with the expenditure involved, and has 
benefited only the publishers. The reading matter too is often not of 
interest to the readers, and we therefore feel that the supplements of the 
commercial type should be discouraged. The adoption of a price-page 
schedule should serve to stop the indiscriminate issue of supplements. 

1228. Objectionable advertisements.—Judged by their contents, a number 
of advertisements must be regarded as objectionable. There are instances 
where the product or service which is advertised is in itself harmful or 
dangerous to the public. Certain other advertisements are fraudulent or 
likely to mislead, while there are also those advertisements which offend in 
respect of their illustrations or the text, even though what they offer to the 
public may not be objectionable in themselves, such as some cinema advertise¬ 
ments. 

* 

1229. We recommend to the Indian and Eastern Newspapers Society and 
the Indian Language Newspapers Association the adoption of a strict code 
of advertising which all members would be compelled to follow and which 
would be binding also on the Associations of Advertising Agencies and 
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Advertisers. This would, however, leave out a large number of small news¬ 
papers and periodicals which do not belong to either of these corporate bodies 
and which contain the greatest number of offenders against decency and 
morality. To abate this particular nuisance, legal measures will be necessary. 

1230. Advertisements of drugs and medicines.—The largest field of such 
objectionable advertising which we feel should be put down by law is of 
certain drugs and proprietary medicines. The Indian Medical Association 
have suggested to us the banning of all advertisements of medicines which 
claim to cure or alleviate particular diseases. The harm that arises from 

• such advertising is that the patients might be deluded into dosing them¬ 
selves with these medicines and delay medical examination or advice till 
the disease reaches an incurable stage. Advertisements which hold out 
promises of lasting cure of diseases for which a cure cannot be promised, 
advertisements of so-called medical practitioners offering to diagnose diseases 
by correspondence and to prescribe remedies therefor, and the advertise¬ 
ments of talismans or magical cures are also of the objectionable type. We 
consider that many of the recommendations made by the British Medical 
Association in the report of their Committee on proprietary medicines 
deserve to be embodied either in legislation or in the codes approved by 
the Associations of newspaper proprietors. In the field of dangerous drugs, 
we noticed that certain drugs, the advertisement and sale of which have 
been banned in the United States of America (the country of their manufac¬ 
ture) are extensively advertised in the Indian Press. 

1231. Present legislation.—We have studied the West Bengal Undesirable 
Advertisement Control Act of 1948 and the Bihar Drug Advertisement Control 
Act of 1946 as well as the Drugs and Magic Remedies (Objectionable Adver¬ 
tisements) Act of 1954. Though these Acts serve a very useful purpose, they 
fall short in some respects of what the country needs. 

1232. Advertisements offending against decency and morality.—We feel that 
in the case of cinema advertisements the United States practice of price 
approval by a Board might prove very useful. Advertisements of pornographic 
publications must be stopped. The Act for the regulation of the Press as an 
industry should include a section which makes it an offence, punishable with 
fine or with imprisonment, the issue of fradulent advertisements for publica¬ 
tion. Whenever a member of the public complains of having been defrauded 
by means of such an advertisement, the matter should be investigated and 
if it is found that there was intention to defraud, the advertiser should be 
prosecuted. Government should in the same way investigate advertisements 
of books offered to ‘‘adults only” or "birth-control clinics” which "treat” cases 
of advanced pregnancy, and the numerous other rackets of this nature. We 
also urge upon the publishers and editors the wisdom of passing on for investi¬ 
gation any advertisements which they receive and which in their judgment 
are of this nature. 

1233. Newsprint supplies.— Newsprint is an essential raw meterial for the 
production of daily and weekly newspapers. India is entirely dependent for 
her supplies of newsprint on foreign countries. Before the war, India import¬ 
ed on an average 37.000 tons a year. The present demand is estimated at 
60,000 tons a year. Though our consumption of newsprint is not high in the 
world context, and is less than the annual quota of a large American daily 
newspaper, we are dependent on other countries for the supply and often 
find it difficult to procure even the relatively small quantity of newsprint we 
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require. At present there is no control on the import, consumption or distri¬ 
bution of newsprint in the country. Both wood pulp and newsprint are on 
the OGL up to 30th September 1954. 

1234. Manufacture of newsprint in India.—The possibility of manufactur¬ 
ing newsprint in India has been the subject of study by a number of experts. 
Since it is a low-priced commodity, the successful manufacture of newsprint 
requires that raw material, water in large quantities, and power must be avail¬ 
able at the factory at very low cost. A number of trees that grow in India 
are quite suitable for the manufacture of mechanical wood pulp. The diffi¬ 
culty however has been the extraction of the timber from inaccessible height 
where they grow and the transportation to a mill. Until the method of harvest 
ing the timber has been satisfactorily worked out, there does not appear to 
be any possibility of a factory being established in the sub-Himalayan areas. 

1235. Investigation has been made of the suitability of pulp from other 
plants not generally used in other countries for making mechanical pulp. 
Paper mulberry and wattle can be grown in other areas of the country and 
are suitable but they have to be planted hereafter on a very large scale before 
supplies could be available In the quantities required. Certain processes have 
however been worked out by which bagasse can be converted directly into 
newsprint. With the quantity of bagasse available in this country it is possible 
to manufacture all the newsprint that can be currently consumed. Before 
bagasse—which is at present utilised as fuel—-can be released for use as a 
fibrous material, it will be necessary to convert boilers in Indian sugar mills 
to burn coal instead. While India has adequate supplies of fuel at low price, 
it is very short of fibrous material generally and is at present importing 
cellulose fibre in various forms such as pulp for rayon manufacture, as ready 
made newsprint, and as superior grades of paper. Release of bagasse to serve 
as a raw material for one or more of these products by replacing it with 
coal as fuel would therefore be in the overall national interest. 

19 36. Newsprint Mill in Madhya Pradesh.—In 1947 a company was floated 
in Bombay for the manufacture of paper from raw materials available in 
Madhya Pradesh. Later the promoters decided to go in for the manufacture 
of newsprint. The factory is located near Chandni in Madhya Pradesh and 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh are deeply interested in the scheme. 
Mechanical wood pulp is expected to be in production in the course of this 
year, and with the completion of the mill for the production of chemical pulp, 
for admixture, early in 1955, the company expects to start the paper mill for 
the manufacture of newsprint during the course of that year. This has been 
the only attempt so far to manufacture newsprint in this country and so 
much capital and effort has been spent on the venture that it would be in the 
national interest to make it a success. The production of the Mills is expected 
to be 100 tons a day though it might be some time before this figure of out¬ 
put is reached. 

1237. Sales of Newsprint.—At present the Indian Press depends for its 
newsprint solely on imports and, as we have mentioned above, this dependence 
on imports is likely to continue for some years or longer. Many representa¬ 
tions have been made to the Commission that at present under free import 
conditions larger newspapers find no difficulty in procuring their requirements 
from abroad but smaller newspapers whose requirements are not large enough 
to interest overseas mills are obliged to buy their newsprint locally in the 
market through importers and dealers. 
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1238. The prospects of sale of the newsprint produced in this country 
would be problematical in view of the factors that tend to increase its cost of 
production. It might therefore be of advantage if a State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion took over the entire output of the mills on a fair basis, and sold it, along 
with imported newsprit, at equated prices. It would be necessary for the 
Press to bear to some extent the cost of developing the Indian mill and putting 
it on a sound basis and this can best be done by ensuring that the products 
are sold through an organisation which also controls all imports from abroad. 

1239. Composing machinery.—In a large number of newspaper presses the* 
-matter to be printed is set up in type by machines instead of by hand. Three 

different typesetting machines, which have been evolved and perfected over 
a long period, are in use. They are complicated machanisms which call for 
a high degree of skill and specialised knowledge for their manufacture. 
India’s consumption of mechanical typesetting machines is estimated at 80 
units per year, which is said to represent only about 1 per cent, of the total 
output of the three companies. The manufacturers would, therefore, not be 
interested in setting up a plant in India for such a limited demand. The 
major difficulty in undertaking manufacture is the very small number of 
machines that would be needed. This applies with equal for e to the manu¬ 
facture of snare parts though at present it is possible to undertake the manu¬ 
facture of small parts and the simpler accessories. 

1240. Machines for use in the Indian scripts are practically identical with 
machines for other scripts. In the case of all machines, whether casting in 
line or in single characters, the major difference is in the matrices which 
cast the type. Even though such matrices for Indian scripts have no sale 
outside this country, the makers have not found it practicable to undertake 
their manufacture in India straightaway owing to the lack of precision 
machinery required. This however is a matter for further investigation. T f 
it is possible for committees to be set up for these scripts to consider dispas¬ 
sionately the methods by which they could be simplified and the number of 
characters reduced to a reasonable figure, the possibility would exist of Gov¬ 
ernment being able to insist that the copyright of the scripts should be made 
available to the manufacturers of typesetting machines only on condition that 
the matrices are manufactured in this country. 

1241. Manufacture of printing machines.—Manufacture in this country is 
confined mainly to the platen machines. Though Indian production was 
fairly large at the end of the war and there was a considerable amount of 
pent-up war time demand to be filled, production appears to have fallen off 
recently. We have heard some complaints also from witnesses who appeared 
before us. of the poor quality of these machines. We consider it very neces¬ 
sary that the department of Government responsible for developing the pro¬ 
duction of industrial machinery in this country should make arrangements 
for evaluation of their quality. Production of flat bed or cylinder machines 
appears to be confined to two manufacturers in Calcutta. Here too it is 
necessary that the quality of work that they turn out should be comparable 
with that produced on imported machines. We are anxious that Indian pro¬ 
duction should be encouraged so as to make the country independent of 
imports. This encouragement should, however, be backed up by a service of 
testing, and manufacturers should also be induced to accept methods of 
quality control so that their products can be purchased with confidence. 

1242. Rotary presses are generally heavy machines which represent a 
considerable amount of capital investment but which in turn can produce a 
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very large number of copies in a short space of time and also produce 
continuously uniform work. It is estimated that there are about 100 rotary 
presses in use in this country of different sizes and we do not anticipate that 
annual demand for replacement, and for new installations would exceed half 
a dozen machines a year. It would obviously not be economical for an Indian 
manufacturer to start on the design of such a machine solely in order u. 
meet the Indian demand. We consider it useful if the work of bringing to¬ 
gether Indian manufacturers and foreign firms is undertaken by Govern¬ 
ment, after a study of the requirements and the evolution of a stardard 
design. 

1243. Postal Services.—The postal services are being used largely for 
transmission of reports from district correspondents, and of periodical news 
letters from special representatives. While introduction of air transmission 
of letters has greatly speeded ip the handling of such material, the postage 
concession which is granted for surface transport of manuscripts and reports 
for publication has not been extended to air transmission. We feel that it 
should be possible for the post office to grant the concession in respect of 
material addressed to registered newspapers. The charges for transport of a 
newspaper by post are very low in this country. According to the calculations 
of the Post and Telegraph Department the loss to the Post Office in 1952-51 
on account of this concession was Rs. 112 lakhs. The concession given lo the 
Press is thus really substantial, and there appears to be no case for lowering 
the rate. 

1244. Telephones.—It has been represented to us that difficulties are still 
being experienced in obtaining installation of telephones for the offices and 
residences of employees of newspapers. We understand that such connec¬ 
tions are at present being given a fairly high degree of priority, and that 
because of the general shortage of exchange equipment and instruments, 
some delay is bound to exist till production and installation catch up with 
the demand. 

1245..Press telegrams.—We have heard many complaints that the handling 
of telegraph traffic is not sufficiently quick. While this is a matter of impor¬ 
tance to newspapers, we are confident that the authorities who are conscious 
of the present delays would be taking necessary steps in order to ensure 
speedier handling of telegrams and that improvements may be expected in 
this direction. In the matter of tariffs for Press telegrams, the present rates 
in this country are not merely quite low but compare favourably with similar 
rates in many other countries. 

1246. In the matter of Press telegrams addressed to multiple addresses, 
certain concessions are allowed. For additional copies delivered from the 
same office as the original, only a copying fee is charged, but in the case of 
deliveries from other telegraph offices, charges are levied, though not at 
the full rates. Formerly the concession in respect of additional copies on 
payment of only copying charges was available for telegrams delivered from 
any number of post offices anywhere in the country. A plea has been made for 
the restoration of this concession. The Telegraph authorities have pointed 
out that the claim for this concession is unreasonable since a considerable 
amount of additional labour is involved. We agree with this view. 

1247. Teleprinter circuits.—The Telegraph Department rents out tele¬ 
graph circuits to individual users between one point and another in the 
same city or between different centres. The rates, which were fixed before 
the war and have not been raised since, compare quite favourably with 
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rates in other countries. We understand that further reduction in the rates 
prevailing in India would be uneconomical. Instances have been brought 
to our notice where the lines rented out to news agencies and newspapers 
have been misused and private and business messages have been trans- 
mitted on these circuits. We consider that the Telegraph Department 
would be justified in taking strong action against the offenders. 

12 iS. Telsp.-inters.—For use on these telegraph circuits the Telegraph 
Department rent out teleprinter machines on an annual rental "of Rs. 1,000 
per instrument. We understand that, at present costs, there is not much 
scope for reduction of these charges. We hope that newspapers and news 
agencies would make greater use of this facility, particularly for handling 
press telegrams also, and that with the growing use of teleprinter instru¬ 
ments in major cities and towns, the overhead charges on maintenance and 
servicing of equipment would be reduced making it possible for the Tele¬ 
graph Department to reduce their charges for the renting of teleprinters. 
We undex-stand that the Telegraph Department is contemplating the setting 
up of a factory for the manufacture of teleprinters in this country. We 
note that according to the present proposals it is the intention that tele¬ 
printers manufactured in this country will be available for sale to the public 
as well as to Government offices. This should substantially reduce the 
cost of teleprinter operation both for news agencies and for newspapers. 

1249. At present, teleprinters are available only in the Roman script, 
but with growing importance of Indian languages, the question has been 
raised of teleprinters for Indian scripts, principally nagari. The Telegraph 
Department are engaged on the design of suitable teleprinters for the nagari 
script. In view of the considerable similarity that exists between the alpha¬ 
bets of Indian l^pguages, we expect that a solution for nagari would auto¬ 
matically lead to suitable solutions for the other Indian scripts also. 

1250. Cable and wireless charges.—A substantial portion of the contents 
of newspapers comes from abroad in the form of news agency messages. 
News agencies in India pay the Posts and Telegraphs Department a charge 
based on the monthly wordage handled. We feel that the present 
charges are very high. If there are any fundamental difficulties in the way 
of permitting private reception of multiple address news services, we re¬ 
commend that they should be examined again and means found to get over 
them. If this is not possible, it is essential that the tariff should be revised 
and the charges substantially reduced so as to cover only the cost of ope¬ 
ration. 

1251. In the case of despatches from correspondents abroad, transmis¬ 
sion is by radio or cable at press rates. Between countries of the Common¬ 
wealth the rate is Id. a word or its approximate equivalent. The charges 
for transmission from and to other countries are, however, considerably 
higher. As a result, a considerable volume of messages even through coming 
from countries adjacent to India and with which India has considerable 
contracts, is now being routed via London. We are informed that the ques¬ 
tion of negotiating bilateral agreements with different countries whereby 
rates for transmission either way are substantially reduced has already been 
taken up by the Government of India. An early solution which brings 
about a substantial reduction in international telegraph charges is essential 
•for the development of the Press and of news agencies in this country. 
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1252. Air Transport.—The charges lor air transport of newspapers often 
exceeds the limit of 15 per cent, on the nett cost of newspapers which we have 
suggested as the maximum to be borne by the publishers, and the excess- 
should really be passed on to the consumer as a surcharge. We understand that 
the majority of metropolitan papers have agreed on a surcharge on each 
copy delivered by air beyond a certain distance and that complaints made 
to us applied only to one or two papers which, in order to gain a footing 
in new territories, had waived the surcharge. We consider that such a prac¬ 
tice constitutes unfair competition and should be stopped. The distance 
up to which no surcharge is levied should be fixed and should not, at cur¬ 
rent freight charges, exceed 500 air miles. 

1253. Road Transport.—We feel that greater use should be made of road 
transport services wherever they exist in order to make newspapers avail¬ 
able in rural areas. Co-operative arrangements among publishers for the 
use of road transport would facilitate distribution. 

1254. Functions of a news agency.—The basic function of a news agency 
is to provide news reports of current events to the newspapers and others 
who subscribe for its service. We consider it essential that the service pro¬ 
vided by the news agency should be objective, comprehensive and accurate. 
Since it is obviously impossible for a news agency to report every happen¬ 
ing, it is inevitable that there should be a measure of selection. In the 
selection of political news, the Indian news agencies have been generally 
fair to various points of view, and, in the course of the evidence, we came 
across very few complaints on this score. But while the opposition had 
been treated fairly, there prevails an impression that it had not been treated 
equitably in the matter of length of coverage. Where big business interests 
are involved in criminal prosecutions, there has been no noticeable alertness 
on the part of these news agencies to cover such cases as promptly as the 
public has a right to expect. As purveyors of news, the news agencies 
should not merely keep themselves free from bias and follow strictly the 
principles of integrity, objectivity and comprehensiveness in the coverage 
of news, but it should also appear clear to the newspapers, and to the public, 
that the news agencies are maintaining such a course. 

1255. Indentifying source of news.—News agencies should eschew any 
comment in their services. The privilege of commenting should be left to 
newspapers. Newspapers often fail to identify the source by a credit-line, 
but where a published report contains comment, explicit or implied it is 
only fair to the reader to point out that the comment is from the corres¬ 
pondent of this news agency or that. 

1256. Sources of international news.—The six world news agencies ope¬ 
rating today have set up organisations which cover more or less the entire 
globe and have been aided in such expansion by the fact that the countries 
in which they have their headquarters are very highly developed technically 
and have also a strong Press which demands, and can pay for, a world wide 
news service. It is not possible for any newspaper anywhere in the world 
to obtain reports of world events except as seen through the eyes of their 
employees. We are convinced that it is essential for an Indian agency to 
develop its coverage of foreign news by installing its own correspondents 
at the major foreign capitals and using their despatches to supplement and 
correct, wherever necessary, the services of the world agencies. But there 
should be no restriction on the flow of foreign news from whatever source 

it comes. It should be left entirely to the discretion of the editors of Indian 
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newspapers to accept or reject material supplied by foreign news agencier- 
or even by the Indian agency. 

1257 Indian news agencies.—There are at present in this country two 
major news agencies, the PTI and the UPI, and a third, Hindustan Samachar 
which is not really comparable to the other two and which at present 
can provide only a meagre service, though it has some features of its own. 
However objective a news agency sets out to be, there are certain draw¬ 
backs arising from a monopoly which could be obviated only by a com¬ 
petitive service available freely to all users. We are of the opinion that it is 
therefore necessary to have more than one news agency functioning effici¬ 
ently in the country. 


1258. State control should be avoided.—Another fundamental point that 
we would emphasise is that the news agencies should not be State-owned 
or State-controlled. This does not necessarily rule out the possibility of 
news agencies obtaining assistance from the State. But it is essential, if 
Indian agencies are to function satisfactorily, that any assistance from the 
State should have no strings attached and the State should not have any 
voice in the control of the agency either editorially or administratively. 

1259. Present services of Indian agencies.—We have carried out an ana¬ 
lysis of the full services provided by the PTI and UPI on 14 days selected 
at random in the first quarter of 1953. The daily output of international 
news was very high in both cases. With the total service of a national 
news agency made up of nearly 45 per cent, of international news 
and only the balance left for national and regional news, the editor who. 
depends on the agency is severely handicapped in balancing the con¬ 
tents of his news pages. The remedy for the present state.of affairs is for 
the Indian agencies to screen more rigorously the wordage that comes from 
Reuters or Agence France Presse so as to include, in their local distribution,, 
only those items which are of sufficient importance, and also to condense 
the wordage so that it is brought down to approximately 60 per cent, of 
the present wordage. The total quantum of Indian news will have to De 
increased very greatly and part of this increase can be achieved even with 
the existing staff by a more liberal selection of day-to-day events for report¬ 
ing to the Press. A substantial increase in the output would however, have 
to be achieved by more extensive collection from additional centres not at 
present covered and by more detailed reporting of each event. Regional 
news occupies less space than national news, and if account is taken also of 
the fact that there are at least half a dozen distinct and different regions in the 
country with their own local interests not merely in political and financial 
affairs, but also in social, cultural and scientific matters, the paucity of re¬ 
gional news becomes even more noticeable. Effective coverage of these 
social aspects as well as of local politics can, in our opinion, be provided 
only if the total lineage of regional news is expanded. News agencies should 
extend their efforts in the field of the regional news in order to reduce the 
handicaps that stand in the way of the growth of small newspapers. The 
UPI has developed a useful regional service only so far as Bengal is con¬ 
cerned. 


1260. Classification of services.-The PTI provides three categories of 
services A B and C, which are intended to meet the specific requirements 
of newspapers of different classes. When asked about anomalies in classi¬ 
fication, the Chairman of the Board of PTI admitted in his evidence before 
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us that he had himself come across many such instances and that they were 
trying to eliminate them. Such instances are so numerous that we are 
forced to the conclusion that there is lack of any proper system in the classi¬ 
fication of news items. Employees of the PTI have complained to us about 
the trouble involved in the classification of news for the different classes 
of service, but any trouble that they take is wasted if the principles of 
classification have not been properly laid down or if they are not clearly 
understood and followed. We feel that classification of the service into 
two categories would be quite sufficient and would result in a prompter 
.service to those now receiving ‘B’ service as well as reduce editorial work 
for the PTI. 

1261. It has been suggested that in order to meet the needs of district 
newspapers for a condensed service of international, national and regional 
news, PTI should provide a summary service. We understand that under 
the present contract between AIR and PTI, the right of publication in print¬ 
ed form of the AIR bulletins is vested bark in the PTI who thereby control 
the rights both in the news items and in the form and shape that AIR give 
to it. In the circumstances, there should be nothing in the way of PTI pro¬ 
viding a summary service based primarily on ti> j bulletins that AIR pre¬ 
pared several times a day, re-edited where necessary and supplemented by 
items that the agency considers should have been included. This may be 
distributed by PTI to all its offices for issue to small newspners who would 
be interested in it. Where PTI do not have their own teleprinter office, the 
bulletins could be delivered by telegram for the present. 

1262. The PTI can thus provide three categories of service to newspapers, 
the full service (equivalent to the A’ service at present), a b’ ief service 
< equivalent to the ‘C’ service at present) and a summary service (similar 
to the former I.N.A. service but based on AIR summaries). We have sug¬ 
gested what we consider to be suitable tariffs for these three services for 
papers published in the language in which the service is distributed and for 
papers published in other languages. Our aim has been that the tariffs 
should be so devised as to allocate the cost of news collection and distribu¬ 
tion to the subscribers in an equitable manner and according to the use 
made of the service. They consist of a fixed charge in respect of cost to 
the organisation for distribution of services, and a royalty dependent upon 
the circulation of the subscribing newspapers. 

1263. Commercial services.—In addition to the services provided to 
newspapers, both PTI and UPI provide a commercial service to individual 
subscribers. The nature of the service is modified to suit the needs of the 
customer; one may be interested in cotton market rates another in the stock 
exchange, some may receive only bullion prices and so on. There have, 
however, been cases of improper use of these facilities by the subscribers 
which must be prevented. The news agencies should not place too much 
reliance on income arising from these services. 

1264. Government subscriptions.—Next to newspapers and the commer¬ 
cial subscribers. Governments. State and Central, form an important group 
of clients for the news agencies. The Central Government also purchases 
news services for the purpose of distribution. The Ministry of External 
Affairs obtains the PTI service for distribution to Indian missions abroad. 
The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, through its broadcasting 
organisation, All India Radio, purchases news from a number of agencies 
for distribution through the radio both in India and abroad. We have sug¬ 
gested new rates of subscriptions for these services. 
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1265. The tariff we have recommended for the radio and for the news- 
papers takes into account the fact that all newspapers accept paid advertise¬ 
ments, while the radio does not, and that the advertisement revenues vary be¬ 
tween English papers and Indian language papers. Our recommendations 
should cover the normal course of development of both radio and news¬ 
papers. 

1266. Improvement of foreign coverage. —We have referred earlier to the 
drawbacks of depending upon foreign news agencies for the supply of inter¬ 
national news for Indian newspapers. For the present the PTI may have to con¬ 
tinue their arrangements with Reuters for the supply of international news, 
though they could with advantage add to it some other sources of supply. 
A more important direction in which they should devote some effort, and 
one perhaps more likely to yield the results we look for would be to supple¬ 
ment the service from Reuters by despatches from special representatives- 
stationed abroad. 

1267. Reorganisation of PTI.— The PTI have no well formulated plan for 
meeting the growing demands which are made on the service and il the 
present state of affairs is allowed to continue, the PTI would continue to 
drift in uncertainty. We are convinced that it is essential, especially in the 
present international and national circumstances, that the news agency 
should work at the maximum efficiency and integrity and for this purpose 
we recommend the setting up of a public corporation to take over the run¬ 
ning of the PTI. A public corporation formed otherwise than on the basis 
of a co-operative effort by the newspapers may be open to the danger of 
newspapers not taking a service from them. The corporation has, there¬ 
fore, to be built up on the present foundations, whatever may be the chan¬ 
ges in its control and operation. 

1268. We expect that when our recommendations for the revision of 
newspaper tariffs and AIR subscriptions are implemented the revenues of 
the PTI would be on a sounder basis, and would permit, even after absorb¬ 
ing a certain amount of loss of commercial revenues of a much needed in¬ 
crease in the expenditure on staff. We have also recommended certain other 
measures of assistance from Government which woul5 be conditional on the 
shareholders of PTI approving certain changes in the constitution and 
management of the PTI. We feel confident that the spirit of public service 
which induced a number of newspapers to subscribe the capital required 
for taking over the Associated Press of India when Reuters were no longer 
interested in running it, would persuade them today, when PTI is in diffi¬ 
culties, to agree to the transfer of the organisation as it stands to the new- 
public corporation. Ultimately the purpose of the agency is only to serve 
the newspapers, and its success depends solely on the disinterested manner 
in v^hich they further their common interests by helping the agency to 
grow. 

1239. Reorganisation of UPI. —Considering the present needs of news¬ 
papers, we suggest that UPI should have only one class of service. This 
would cover the international, national and regional news. The increase- 
in revenue on the basis of the tariff we have recommended would suffice- 
to wipe out the present deficit and provide sufficient surplus for improving- 
the output of the agency and organise regional news services. 

1270. We would suggest a trust form of management for the U.P.I. where¬ 
in the management is entrusted to a Board of Trustees in which there 
should be representation for subscribing newspapers and the staff of the 
UPI. 
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1271. We are recommending certain measures that the Government could 
•take to help in putting the economy of UPI on sound lines. These measures 
are recommended in the expectation that the UPI brings about a change in 
the form of control and organisational set-up as recommended by us. 

1272. Indian news for foreign newspapers. —We consider it one of the 
functions of Indian news agencies to provide a service of Indian news for the 
use of newspapers in other countries. With the conclusion of the new 
arrangements with Reuters, it is not merely impossible to exert any influ¬ 
ence for securing a fair hearing for India, but it is also impossible for India 
to ascertain whether any use is being made at all of the material sent and, 
if so, in what manner. Similarly, in the case of the Agence France Presse, 
the news file of UPI is at their disposal, but there never has been, nor is 
there at present any means of ensuring the use of vital despatches from 
India or even of verifying what has been said in the Agence France Presse’s 
service to other countries. We consider that it is a very unsatisfactory state 
of affairs when we cannot ensure that our own reading of current events 
in this vast country secures entry into the editorial offices of newspapers in 
other countries. Some effort is being made by the PTI to extend its own 
service in Afghanistan, Nepal and Japan. 

1273. Feature Syndicates.—The term ‘‘Feature Syndicate” is applied to 
organisation which supply newspapers and periodicals with articles, photo¬ 
graphs, comic strips, cartoons or other editorial matter and which derive 
their principal source of income from these activities. There exist today 
only 9 Indian Feature Syndicates and 2 Foreign Feature Syndicates supply¬ 
ing Indian newspapers and periodicals. The Indian feature syndicates are 
of recent origin; two of them were established during the World War II 
and seven others came into existence after the end of the War. They em¬ 
ploy very little staff and the syndicates are mostly “one-man shows”. They 
do not have any organisation for collecting material from a number of free¬ 
lance writers and distributing it to a large number of papers. They have 
no uniform basis for charging the newspapers for the articles, nor any 
regular method of paying to the outside contributors. 

1274. We find that the use of syndicated feature articles is increasing 
in our Press. The increase is more marked in the use of foreign features, 
comic strips and cartoons. Though in general, the use of syndicated mate¬ 
rial has so far not proved harmful, some of the foreign cartoon strips are 
likely to create a deplorable psychology among children. Some of them 
glorify crime, and others with a cultural background alien to India, tend 
to create a confusion of values. We find that the Press has not encouraged 
and in most cases not attempted to utilise Indian humorous art in comic 
strips and cartoons. We feel that such an attempt should be made and 
encouraged by the Press. 

1275. Lines of possible development.—The Indian syndicates can, if they 
exert themselves, obtain good articles from competent writers in India on 
subjects of current interest and make them available to a large number of 
newspapers. This will enable the papers to publish really interesting and 
worthwhile material. The success of the foreign syndicates is due to the 
more suitable quality of material that they offer and, to some extent, to 
the lack of enterprise on the part of Indian syndicates. It seems to us a pity 
that neither of the major Indian news agencies has at present developed 
a feature service. 
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1276. We find that lighter material circulated by foreign syndicates finds 
more ready acceptance from the public than the serious subjects which 
most often from the sole fare available from Indian syndicates. Indian 
•syndicates should also increase the range of their subjects. It is necessary 
to keep in mind that the bulk of this material is intended for publication 
in daily newspapers and should be adapted for that type of readership. 

1277 Indian publishers generally insist that any articles supplied to them 
must be guaranteed to be exclusive to them before they would consider it. 
This narrows the scope for expanding use of syndicated material. There 
appears to be considerable scope, however, for syndicated material issued 
simultaneously in various Indian languages. This would get over the diffi¬ 
culty created by overlapping of circulation and it should be possible for the 
syndicate to arrive at a regular arrangement with at least one newspaper 
in each language for publishing its output. 

1278. Government and the Press.—We find that there is appreciation of 
the proper function of the Press in Government circles. There is, however, 
an excessive tendency to consider the Press as a means of publicity for cer¬ 
tain selected activities of the State or for certain individuals, and insufficient 
importance is attached to the functioning of the Press as reporter and inter¬ 
preter acting for the people. 

1279. Newspaper Correspondents.—The Central Government has laid 
down rules in respect of accreditation of correspondents. These rules, while 
generally satisfactory, require certain modifications in order to meet the 
difficulties that the Press has experienced. We would recommend the for¬ 
mation of a special Accreditation Committee in consultation with the differ¬ 
ent organisations of newspapermen to look into these. In the case 
of State Governments, we found that the rules for accreditation, 
where they had been formulated, were not sufficiently comprehensive and 
left too much to the discretion of the officers responsible. We would 
suggest, in their case also, the formation of local committees to advise the 
Governments and the adoption of rules, based on the Central Government 
rules, to govern accreditation and disaccreditation. Complaints have been 
made that access to official sources of information has been denied in some 
cases to accredited correspondents. We recommend that Press correspon¬ 
dents should have the right to meet Ministers, Chief Secretaries, Secretaries 
of Government and Heads of district administration. In the case of official 
Press conferences, the practice has been to invite only accredited corres¬ 
pondents. Having in view the practical difficulties, we do not recommend 
any change in the present procedure. The facilities placed at the disposal 
of the Press at Delhi by the Government of India are inadequate and should 
be improved. We would suggest that at other centres the local Accredita¬ 
tion Committees should pay special attention to this aspect. 

1280. Despatches of Foreign Correspondents.—We have considered care¬ 
fully, and rejected the suggestion that despatches sent by cable or wireless 
by foreign correspondents located in India should be scrutinised in the first 
instance by some responsible authority and permitted to go out only if consi¬ 
dered unobjectionable. Any scrutiny of this sort would amount to censorship 
whiGh is not at all desirable. The representatives of the Foreign Correspon¬ 
dents’ Association were agreed that they have not encountered any difficulties 
in carrying out their work and that the Press in India is not less free than 
in any other country in the world. 
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1281. Publicity Directorates. —The Government of India and practically all 
the Governments of the States have an organisation for the distribution of 
publicity material to the Press and to the public. Although there is a com¬ 
plaint that these Press releases rob correspondents of their initiative, there 
is this to be said that they help to ensure accuracy and are of special assistance 
to small units who cannot afford to have a correspondent at the headquarters 
of Governments. While from the point of view of the Government these 
organisations may be considered to have achieved their purpose, the Press 
has not been' equally satisfied. We consider it the essential right of reporters 
correspondents to have access to the original source of news. Even when a 
a Press note has been issued, it should be the duty of the correspondent to 
supplement the release by a clarification of such other points as he feels 
necessary for a proper appreciation of the subject matter. The evidence of 
special correspondents and reporters has been that in the general run of 
cases, the Information Officer is not in a position to interpret policy and that 
in a large number of cases, he does not even have all the facts which are 
relevant. We consider it therefore essential that access of correspondents 
to the source of the news at authoritative level should be unrestricted and 
that the correspondents should also make the fullest use of such access. 

1282. Service to the Press. —The complaint that the Information Director¬ 
ates spoon-feed the Press with predigested material has not precluded the 
accusation that in many instances they have failed to prepare material suffi¬ 
ciently in advance. A more serious complaint was that the summaries 
prepared for release to the Press were not always fair to the original report. 
Such complaints have been made mainly in the States and particularly with 
reference to reports on subjects in which the administration was directly 
concerned. We feel that the utility of Information Directorates would be 
greatly reduced if such practices are adopted or even if suspicion exists, and 
we would, therefore, commend the procedure of supplying, in advance, copies 
of full reports to editors. 

1283. Press Officers and Advertisements.— A very unsatisfactory feature 
of the organisation of these Directorates is the practice of entrusting to them 
the responsibility for distributing Government advertisements. We would 
recommend that the distribution of advertisements should be taken away 
from the Information Directorates and entrusted to some other Directorate 
of the State Governments. 

1284. Publicity for Individuals.— The complaint has been general that a 
great deal of the material released by these Information Directorates is more 
in the nature of “puffs” for individual Ministers rather than straightforward 
publicity regarding the activities or achievements of Government. We have 
scrutinised collections of photographs released by the Centre and by some 
State Governments and found that the tendency to ignore the fundamental 
achievement and to spotlight the dignitaries who were present is far too 
prevalent. In the matter of press releases also, we found that too often; 
the emphasis is on the persons and not on what they have done. We feel 
that Information Directorates should consciously avoid such a stultifying: 
tendency. 

1285. Government periodicals.—In addition to the issue of material for 
publication in the Press, the Central and State Governments are engaged 
also in publishing periodicals of their own. The publication of specialist 
periodicals which serve as ancillaries to the functioning of technical depart¬ 
ments would be a legitimate complement to the working of these departments 
The justification is not equally apparent in the case of the Information 
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magazines, but we see no objection to their publication so long as they confine 
themselves to publicising the activities and achievements of Government and 
are not utilised for political propaganda. In their case, too, as in the case of 
press releases we would repeat the advice that the aim should be to provide 
factual information regarding achieyements and objectives and to eschew 
personal publicity for individuals. 

1286. Foreign agencies operating’in this country also bring out periodical 
publications. Our view is that as long as such publications do not attempt 
to disturb India’s friendly relations with other countries or to interfere with 
domestic issues, no harm is likely to follow from their being published in this 
country. 

1287. Press Advisory Committees. —In addition to contact with the Press 
through the medium of Press correspondents and reporters and through their 
Information Directorate, Government have additional machinery for liaison 
with the Press in the Press Advisory Committees and Press Consultative 
Committees in different States. We consider that in a democratic set-up 
there is no necessity for machinery like the Press Advisory Committees for 
advising Government on the administration of Press Laws or for Press Consul¬ 
tative Committees to regulate the relationship between the Press and the 
Government. 

1288. Journalists in Daily Newspapers.— We have made an examination 
of the position in respect of employment of journalists in daily newspapers 
only. The papers covered by our study included all the important papers 
and represent over 90 per cent of the daily newspaper circulation. 

1289. Disparities in salaries and workload.— The total number of persons 

employed in these daily newspapers is slightly above 2,000. Including those 
engaged by news agencies and others whose principal means of livelihood 
is journalism, the total number would be in the region of 3,000. The 189 
newspapers in Indian languages employed 1,270 working journalists and 
the 36 English newspapers employed 751 journalists, the average number of 
journalists employed per paper being 7 and 21 respectively. Individual 
employees are also paid much more in English papers than in Indian language 
papers; minimum and average emoluments are both higher in the English 
papers. The metropolitan papers are providing employment for roughly 
half the number of those working for Indian language newspapers and about 
80 per cent, of those working for English papers, (or 60 per cent, of all 
journalists), though the number of such metropolitan papers 4s only 20 per 
cent, of the total. The average metropolitan paper thus employs six times 
as many journalists as the average provincial or district paper. Emoluments 
are also higher in metropolitan papers, both in respect of minimum and 
average. The average large circulation papers (over 35,000) employ, in the 
case of Indian languages, four times as many journalists as the smaller ones, 
and even ir. the case of English papers three times as many as the smaller 
ones. Emoluments are higher in the large papers, both in respect of minimum 
and average. I 

1290. Working Hours.— 207 daily newspapers supplied particulars regard¬ 
ing hours of work of their journalists in day shift. About 43 percent, of the 
reporting newspapers stated that the journalists employed therein worked 
between 7 and 8 hours a day, 41 per cent, stated that the journalists worked 
18 Mofl&B. 
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between 6 and 7 hours a day, 12 per cent, reported the number of working 
hours to be between 5 and 6 hours a day and 4 per cent, reported not more 
than 5 hours a day. 

1291. Working days per week.—205 daily newspapers furnished infor¬ 
mation regarding the number of working days per week for the journalists 
(viz. the news editors, sub-editors and full-time home correspondents) em¬ 
ployed by them. All of them, except four, reported journalists’ working 
week as six working days followed by a paid holiday and a full night’s rest. 

1 General i 

1292. Working journalists.—We consider that only those whose pro¬ 
fessed avocation and the principal means of livelihood is journalism should 
be regarded as working journalists. Whether in any particular case a proof¬ 
reader should be regarded as a working journalist, must depend upon the 
duties assigned to him and the purpose for which he has been employed. 
Where both editorial and managerial functions are performed by the same 
person, he should be entitled to be regarded as a working journalist. A 
person, who would otherwise be a working journalist in the sense described 
above, should however, be excluded from that category if his office involves 
responsibilities which are usually attributable to a proprietor. But where 
the editorial side is controlled by the proprietor himself and there is no 
other employee under him, he should be regarded as a working journalist 
in spite of his proprietorial interest. 

1293. There is a bewildering variety of designations employed in connec¬ 
tion with staff doing different kinds of work in a newspaper office. gome 
kind of standardization of designations based on duties and responsibilities 
would be very necessary, if scales of pay have to be prescribed for each 
category. An inquiry for this purpose would require a detailed and, to 
some extent, local, investigation. The proposals that we are making for the 
application of the Industrial Disputes Act to working journalists would 
provide them with the necessary machinery for the purpose. 

1294. The status and role of working journalists have undergone change 
in many directions. Formerly, most of the Indian Press had only one 
objective and that was political emancipation of the country. Most of the 
journalists of that era were actuated by fervent patriotism and a fe elin g 
that they had a mission to perform and a message to convey. Political 
independence having been achieved, the emphasis has shifted, and the 
newspapers are no longer run as a mission, but have become mainly com¬ 
mercial ventures. The moral and intellectual leadership which used to be 
associated with journalists of former days is not being maintained at the 
same level. The calibre of persons attached to this profession has not been 
of the same high standard as in the past. 

1295. The deterioration in the status and role of journalists may have 
been partly due to a lowering in the standards of their working conditions. 
The real wages of the working journalists have gone down. To some 
extent this has been due to the tendency of large concerns who, instead 
of ploughing back profits into the existing units in the industry, and utilis¬ 
ing them to improve the conditions of journalists, have diverted the profits 
for the purpose of starting new units at different centres. 
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1296. The most widespread complaint is in the matter of insecurity of 
tenure. The services of the employee have been terminated either with no 
notice or with inadequate notice. All this must inevitably lead to demora¬ 
lisation and lowering of the professional standards among the working 
journalists. 

1297. The work of a journalist demands a high degree of general educa¬ 
tion and some kind of specialised training. In view of the importance of 
their work, the profession must be manned by men of high intellectual 
and moral qualities. Some of the conditions under whioh the work is to 
be performed are peculiar to this profession. Journalists have to work at 
very high pressure and are often required to work late in the night. 
Journalism has become a highly specialised profession and to handle it 
adequately, a person must be well-read, must have ability to size up a 
situation and to arrive quickly at the correct conclusions and have the 
capacity to stand the stress and strain of the work involved. The quality 
of work is an essential element in measuring the capacity of journalists. 
All these circumstances must be borne in mind in framing any scheme for 
improvement of the conditions of working journalists. 

1298. Recruitment and Training*—There is no well-defined system of 
recruitment to the editorial staff of the newspapers. The recruitment is 
made in a haphazard fashion. Appointments are often made on considera¬ 
tions other than merit. When such appointments are made to the posts on 
the editorial side, the practice is indefensible as it is bound to lead to a 
lowering of the standards of journalism. 

1299. Improvement therefore is immediately called for in the manner 
in which recruitment is made. We think that whenever vacancies arise, 
they should be advertised and selection should be made on the recommen¬ 
dation of the editor, assisted by a small selection committee. A proper 
register should be kept of all the applicants and of the candidates who have 
passed the selection test, and all appointments should be made in the order 
of priority as determined by the Selection Committee. These observations 
are applicable mainly to large establishments whose annual turnover of 
the staff is appreciable and not to small district newspapers having only a 
few members on the staff. 

1300. So long as the proprietary form of ownership exists, the appoint¬ 
ments will have to be sanctioned by the proprietor. But in practice the 
conduct of the newspaper on its editorial side should be left to the editor. 
The proprietor, having selected his editor, should give him the fullest 
autonomy to select candidates for appointment on the editorial side. There 
should be a team spirit and this can be secured only if the editor has working 
under him persons who enjoy his confidence and who in turn have faith 
in his leadership and guidance. The proprietor should invariably make 
appointments and issue letters of appointment only on the recommendation 
of the editor, assisted, wherever possible, by a Committee or a Staff 
Council. We think it would be most undesirable that the proprietor should 
make appointments on the editorial side without the concurrence of the 
editor. The same principle should apply to the appointments made on the 
managerial side. The senior members of the staff should, as far as possible, 
be appointed from the existing members of the staff in consultation with 
the heads of the managerial and the editorial sections as the case may be, 
although exceptions may be made in the case of persons of outstanding 
merit. 
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1301. Although there is plenty of human material available to supply 
the needs of the journalistic profession, it has to be educated and trained 
along proper lines. At present, the educational standard and intellectual 
equipment of some of the journalists who have entered the profession has 
been woefully unsatisfactory. 

1302. General improvement can be brought about only if higher educa¬ 

tional standards are maintained in schools and colleges. It should be 
possible for our school and University authorities to have a course in world 
affairs, essay-writing and precis-writing not merely as a special qualification 
for those who want to enter journalism, but as an integral part of a sound 
and liberal education. i 

1303. Qualification for a Journalistic Career.—A degree with a good 
grounding in humanities would be a satisfactory minimum qualification. But 
the qualification need not be confined to an academic degree, but should take 
into account also the psychological equipment of the candidate, his general 
aptitude for practising the profession of journalism, his flair for writing 
and his nose for news. It is too early at present to insist that the new 
entrants to journalism should be persons who have obtained a journalistic 
qualification either by way of a degree or a diploma. But other things 
being equal, persons having a journalistic qualification should have pre¬ 
ferential claim in the matter of employment. The correspondents on the 
staff of newspapers should not only be proficient in the regional languages, 
but also in the language of the paper on which they serve and in the 
language in which the news is transmitted by teleprinter or by telegraphy. 

1304. University Courses in Journalism.—On the whole it seems to us 
that the list of subjects laid down for study in most of the Universities is 
generally satisfactory but the time allotted for the study of these subjects 
is quite insufficient. We think that the diploma or the degree course should 
preferably be a post-graduate course. The experience at the Mysore 
University where a provision is made for the study of journalism as part 
of the degree course in Arts is not encouraging. There is no objection 
to such a course being maintained as part of a liberal University 
education. But such a course would be altogether inadequate for those 
who want to take up journalism as a career. If it is a post-graduate course, 
then it may be of two-years duration. But the modern tendency of 
University education is to start specialisation after reaching the intermediate 
standard. If this is extended to a specialised degree or a diploma in 
journalism then the course should be of three and not two years. Of these 
three years, the first year should be devoted to the study of general subjects 
such as History, Sociology, Economics and Politics. The actual instruction 
in journalism should be given in the second and third years. The curriculum 
should also include a study of the management of newspapers and the 
technique of their production including instruction in printing and typo¬ 
graphy, press photography, radio journalism etc. It is understood that 
Universities will shortly be required to prescribe one year’s general training 
as a part of the intermediate course or as a preliminary to admission to 
the degree course in Arts and Science. Until such a preliminary course is 
initiated, it may be necessary to have a year’s course in general subjects 
referred to above, followed by a test to ascertain the special aptitude of 
the students for journalism before permitting the students to proceed to 
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specialised study of journalism in the second and third years. This tneore* 
tical training would be good as far as it goes, but it needs to be supple¬ 
mented by practical training in journalistic work in the newspaper offices. 
It would ■ be desirable for the University authorities to have periodical 
reports of the practical work done by the students in newspaper offices. 
The Universities should also start a campus paper as is done in the 
American Universities and to run the paper for such periods of the year 
as may be found practicable. Alternatively, some satisfactory arrangements 
should be made with other newspapers in the locality for ensuring that the 
students derive a real benefit. Organisations of newspapermen should be 
able to advise the Press Council on the possibility of setting up an Institute 
of Journalism which can keep a watch on the methods of training in the 
University and also conduct refresher courses. Such an Institute can also 
carry out research into the problems of the profession and if necessary 
conduct institutions of its own for training in journalism. 

1305. There are reasonable prospects for those who obtain a degree 
or a diploma in journalism to obtain employment in different walks of 
life, such as the newspaper industry itself, Information Offices of the Central 
and State Governments, News Division of All India Radio and Information 
and Publicity Offices in industry and commerce. The news agencies also 
afford an avenue of employment for graduates in journalism. We estimate 
that the output of such trained graduates should not normally exceed about 
300 a year during the course of the next ten years, if we are to avoid the risk 
of unemployment and the consequent hardship to these graduates. 

1306. Apprenticeship and Maintenance of Efficiency.—There is no regular 
system of recruiting apprentices and of training them. The practice which 
exists in some papers of entertaining apprentices purely or mainly with a 
view of effecting savings in wages is wrong in principle. It is on the whole 
undesirable to recruit apprentices unless there is a reasonable chance 
of their being absorbed on the staff of the paper at the end of a 
specified period of satisfactory training. The period of training must depend 
upon the training and the journalistic background of the apprentice concern¬ 
ed. But in no case should the period of apprenticeship exceed two years, 
nor should free service be taken from these apprentices as a measure of 
economy. Apprentices with a diploma or a degree in journalism should be 
paid two-third of the basic minimum salary of a sub-editor and those who 
are not so qualified should get half the basic minimum salary of a sub¬ 
editor during the period of apprenticeship. 

1307. Refresher Courses.—The Institute of Journalism would be the proper 
authority for conducting refresher courses for those who are already engaged 
in the profession. 

1308. Facilities for travel.—In order to enable journalists to perform their 
duties efficiently, the newspapers should, by turn, give facilities to the mem¬ 
bers of their staff to pay visits to different parts of the country and to obtain 
first-hand knowledge of local conditions. Wherever practicable, the bigger 
papers should send members of their staff to foreign countries and there 
should, if possible, be a constant exchange between the members of the staff 
serving in India and those serving as foreign correspondents in different 
'countries. Such exchange will be beneficial to both categories of employees. 
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Conditions of Service 

1309. Letter of Appointment or Contract.—As a general rule the em¬ 
ployees in the newspapers are not given any contract of employment and 
in a large majority of cases not even a letter of appointment. We think 
it is advisable that the employee should receive either a letter of appoint¬ 
ment or a contract as the employee may prefer. It should contain a clause 
stipulating that the appointee should abide by the code of ethics prescribed 
for the profession. The draft form should specify the period of notice for 
the termination of services. We suggest the following minimum periods of 
notice for the termination of services: 


Editors 

Joint Editors, Asst. ''Edi¬ 
tors, Leader Writers, News 
Editors & Chief Sub¬ 
editors 

Other Working Journa¬ 
lists 

Service 

Notice 

Service 

Notice 

Service 

Notice 

Less than 3 years . 

* 3 months 

Less than 

*2 months 

Less than 

*1 month 

Over 3 years 

6 months 

3 years 

3 to 5 years 
Over 5 years 

’3 months 
*4 months 

2 years 

2 to 5 years 

5 to 10 years 
Over 10 

*2 months 
*3 months 
*4 months 





years 



N. B .—’Unless his service in any other capacity in the same paper entitles him to 
longer notice. 

The draft form of contract or the letter of appointment should mention 
the age of superannuation when the working journalists would be bound 
to retire. 

1310. Punishments to be imposed.—The authority competent to impose 
punishment should normally be the authority empowered to make appoint¬ 
ments, acting on the advice of the editor on the editorial side and of the 
manager on the managerial side. The employee concerned should be given 
a charge-sheet and afforded reasonable opportunity to defend himself. The 
punishment which would be imposed upon the employee of a newspaper 
for proved inefficiency or gross negligence should be of the following types 
arranged in the ascending order of gravity:— 

(1) Warning; 

(2) censure; 

(3) withholding of increment; 

(4) withholding of promotion; 

(5) forced leave; 

(6) suspension; and 

(7) termination of services. 

In many cases services have been dispensed with without sufficient 
cause and sometimes with inadequate or no notice. 

1311. To some extent a change in the proprietorship would make it 
inevitable that there would be changes at least among the holders of the 
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senior posts of the editorial staff. But certain cases have been brought 
to our notice where a change in the proprietorship and administration has 
led to a change not only in the editorship but also among the junior mem¬ 
bers of the editorial staff. 

Minimum Wage and Dearness Allowance 

1312. Unsatisfactory emoluments.—Save in the case of some of the 
bigger newspapers, the emoluments received by working journalists are, 
on the whole, unsatisfactory; the starting salary is low; increments have 
often been given to a chosen few; salaries have not been paid regularly 
and have sometimes remained in arrears for three or four months. Owing 
to the insufficient number of working journalists employed by newspapers, 
their workload has increased. Sometimes some members of the staff 
have to perform the duties of a higher post, but continue to receive the 
salary of a lower post. There is ground for believing that there has been 
an arbitrary exercise of power by the proprietor in this matter. 

1313. It has not been possible for the Commission to undertake a detailed 
investigation for fixing scales of pay for different categories of employees. 
It was not possible for the Commission to undertake standardisation of 
designations or to fix scale of pay or other conditions of service. We agree 
in principle that there should be uniformity, as far as possible, in the 
conditions of service in respect of working journalists serving in the same 
area or locality. But this can be achieved only by a settlement or an 
adjudication to which the employers and the employees are collectively 
parties. 

1314. Dearness allowance has not always been paid, although there 
has been a considerable rise in the cost of living. As in the case of 
standardisation of designations and fixation of scales of pay, we must leave 
thejnatter of dearness allowance also for mutual negotiations between the 
employers and the employees and provide for a suitable machinery for 
settlement of disputes either by mutual agreement or, if that cannot be 
brought about, by adjudication. 

1315. Minimum wage.—A journalist occupies a responsible position in life 
and has powers which he can wield for good or evil. His wages and conditions 
of service should therefore be such as to attract talent. He has to keep abreast 
of the developments in different fields of human activity. This involves 
constant study, contact with personalities and a general acquaintance with 
world problems. It is therefore essential that there should be a certain 
minimum wage paid to a journalist. If a newspaper cannot afford to pay 
a minimum wage to the employee which will enable him to live decently 
and with dignity, the newspaper has no business to exist. We think that 
there should not be, as a result of the prescription of a minimum wage 
any large-scale unemployment. 

1316. The Minimum Wages Act was intended to apply to what are called 
sweated industries or to industries wherein the labour is not properly 
organised. Working journalists cannot be regarded as coming within the 
category of sweated labour, and with the formation of trade unions and 
associations all over India and with the coming into being of Federations of 
Journalists, it cannot be said that the working journalists are not pro¬ 
perly organised. It would therefore not be desirable to bring them within 
the purview of the Minimum Wages Act. 



1317. Classification of Areas.—In order to express any view as to what 
would constitute a reasonable minimum wage for working journalists all 
over India, it is obvious that we have to take into account the differential 
cost of living in different parts of India. The latest scientific study in 
respect of lower middle class with regard to conditions all over India is to 
be found in the Award given by the All India Industrial Tribunal (Bank 
Disputes) in March 1953. We think that the classification adopted by the 
Tribunal is, on the whole, fair. But we would slightly modify that classi¬ 
fication in the following manner so far as journalists are concerned:— 

Class III.—Area consisting of all places with a population of less 
than one lakh according to Census Report of 1951; 

Class II.—Area consisting of all places with a population of more than 
one lakh but less than 7 lakhs; 

Class IB.—Area consisting of towns with a population of over 7 lnkhg 
other than the towns falling in Class IA area. This would in¬ 
clude cities of Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Hyderabad and Kanpur; 

Class I A.—Area consisting of metropolitan cities of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi and Madras. 

1318. Concept of Minimum Wage.—A minimum wage must provide not 
merely for the bare subsistance of living but for the efficiency of the worker. 
For this purpose, it must also provide for some measure of education, 
medical requirements and amenities. 


1319. The minimum wage that we recommend is as follows:— 


Area 

Basic Wage 

Dearness or 
High Cost of 
Living All- 

City Allow¬ 
ance or Me- 

Total 

Rs. 

owance 

Rs. 

tropolitan 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Class III 

Population less than one lakh 

125 

25 


150 

Class II 

Population over one lakh but 

125 

1 

50 


175 

less than 7 lakhs 

Class IB 

City areashaving a population 

125 

5° 

25 

200 

of over 7 lakhs which would 
include the towns of Ahmed¬ 
abad, Bangalore, Hyder¬ 
abad & Kanpur. 

Class IA 

Metropolitan areas: Bom- 

l 

125 

50 

5° 

225 

bay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras. 



If there is a substantial rise in the cost of living, the dearness allowance 
should be increased to the appropriate extent. Mr. Jaipal Singh, Mr. T: N. 
Singh and Mr. Chalapathi Rau would accede to the Federation’s demand based 
on the Federation’s classification of areas which keeps a larger number of 
towns within the minimum range of Rs. 150 and brings a larger number of 
towns with a population of more than two lakhs within the minimum range 
of Rs. 200. We have not been able to prepare a similar schedule for the 
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managerial side of the newspaper establishment. But the statistics received 
by us do show that the emoluments in many cases are unsatisfactory. Perhaps 
the basic pay suggested by the Bank Award might prove a useful guide for 
the purpose. 

1320. Qualifications for being entitled to minimum wage.— These minima 
should be applicable to all working journalists, whether graduates or holders 
of equivalent qualification, including University diploma in journalism or to 
those who have put in five years’ service (including the period of apprentice¬ 
ship) in one or more newspapers. Mr. Chalapathi Rau would, however, make 
no distinction between graduates and University diploma-holders on the one 
hand, and journalists not so qualified, on the other, in respect of employees 
who are already engaged in journalism at present. 

1321. To whom these recommendations should be applied.—These recom¬ 
mendations should be applied to the employees of daily, bi-weekly and tri¬ 
weekly newspapers as also to the employees of news agencies in the first 
instance. They may be extended by Government to cover other categories 
of periodical publications run on commercial lines. It is not intended that 
periodicals for the advancement of cultural, political, social or similar objec¬ 
tives or those conducted by the co-operative effort of a number of individuals 
should be handicapped or that difficulties should be placed in the way of those 
endeavouring to start periodicals at district centres. We feel that our other 
recommendations, if implemented, should enable smaller units of newspapers, 
especially the language papers, to meet the expenditure involved in paying 
the minimum wages that we have suggested. There should be no disparity 
in respect of the minimum wage between the employees of English news¬ 
papers and those in the Indian language papers. 

1322. Reporters and Correspondents.—We see no reason why the reporters 
and staff correspondents should be treated in any way differently from the 
regular members of the staff. These employees should be fully indemnified 
by the newspapers in respect of their out-of-pocket expenses in the shape of 
transport, postage, telephone and telegraph charges etc. 

1323. In respect of part-time correspondents, it is not possible to pres¬ 
cribe what the retainer fee should be. It depends upon the capacity and the 
status of the paper and also upon the nature and the difficulties involved at 
the stations where mofussil correspondents are posted. Nor is it possible to 
prescribe what the rate on the lineage basis should be. It is a matter for 
mutual adjustments. There is some evidence that although the material 
supplied by the mofussil correspondents has not been paid for, on the ground 
that it has not been printed, it is in fact used by the paper as background 
material. Irrespective of the use that may be made of the material, the 
mofussil correspondents should be paid their out-of-pocket expenses. There 
have been cases where the material supplied by mofussil correspondents, 
though not printed in the paper in whose employ they are, is often used by 
other papers of the same group. In such cases, it is only fair that some remu¬ 
neration should be paid to the mofussil correspondents. Where information 
is particularly asked for and supplied, it should be paid for, irrespective of 
how much of it is actually used by the paper. Where a mofussil correspon¬ 
dent is employed originally for one paper, and then the proprietor starts 
another paper in the same group, It is only fair that the basis of his remunera¬ 
tion should be refixed. 

1324. There are cases where the correspondents devote their full time to 
journalism, but serve not only one paper, but several papers under different 
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proprietors. It is generally undesirable that the same individual should act 
as a mofussil correspondent for two or. more.such newspapers. In any. event, 
the fact that a correspondent is serving two or more newspapers simultaneously 
should be made known to all the papers concerned. In these cases the 
contract of- employment should include. a provision that provident fund and 
gratuity benefits would be available to such correspondents from the different - 
newspapers on . the basis of monthly remuneration paid, to them. 

1325. We are not in favour of the. practice which prevails in some places 
of relating the rate of payment to the number'of copies sold in the area 
assigned to a mofussil correspondent. While there is no harm in a mofussil* 
correspondent acting as a sales agent in small places where there is not 
enough work in either capacity, the two functions should not, as far as 
possible, be entrusted to the same person. 

1326. Although in our opinion it is generally undesirable’ to employ non- 
Iiidians in managerial or editorial posts, there should, we think, be no legal 
or administrative bar against their employment. In any case, for appoint¬ 
ment to posts of technical character or for recruitment to posts for; which; 
no suitable Indian candidates are available, there is no objection to the 
appointment of non-nationals. As a general rule, it is desirable to appoint 
only Indians as foreign correspondents of Indian newspapers. There are 
non-nationals of high qualifications and special experience both of India and; 
of the countries in which they reside whose continued association: will be-of 
great assistance to Indian newspapers. 

1327. Remuneration and other facilities to foreign correspondents. —Full¬ 
time foreign correspondents of Indian newspapers should receive a definite 
remuneration regularly paid and they should be given facilities to visit India 
at least once in three years. They should have the same provident fund and 
gratuity benefits as are applicable to those serving in India. Unless a news¬ 
paper is in a position to make adequate payments to its foreign correspon¬ 
dents so as to enable them to maintain themselves properly, it is not desirable 
to make any such appointments. As a general rule, it is desirable that foreign 
correspondents should not perform the duties of a business representative of 
the paper, although this may be inevitable in a few cases. 

1328. Indians in Foreign Information Services.—Government should have 
full information regarding Indians employed in Foreign Information Services. 
They should get the same amenities and privileges which employees get in 
other newspaper offices. This question is, however, academic, for the Indian 
employees of Foreign Information Services on the whole get comparatively 
higher wages and’ more amenities. 

1329. Freelance Journalists. —Many freelance journalists find that the 
material supplied by them is used by the newspapers in the same or in a 
modified form without any payment being made to them'. This is undesirable; 
We consider that freelance journalists should, when sendihg’their contribu¬ 
tions, indicate whether they want to be paid if the material is printed and 
if. so, at what rate. That should be the basis of the agreement- if the material 
is in fact printed. 

1330. Bonus. —The practice with regard to the payment of bonus has not 
been uniform. Bonus cannot be regarded as an ex-gratia payment. Where 
the industry has capacity to pay and has been so stabilised that its capacity 
to pay may be counted upon continuously, payment of a living wage is desir¬ 
able. But where the industry has not that capacity or its capacity varies or is 
expected to vary from year to year so that the industry cannot afford, to; pay 
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living wages, bonus must be looked upon as a temporary satisfaction, whollv 
Or in part, of the needs of the employee. Our suggestion is that the gross 
profits .of a unit .should be ascertained in a normal way by deducting the 
expenditure from the income. A provision should then be made for payment 
of taxes, for depreciation at the rate allowable under the Income Tax Act and 
for a return at the rate of i per cent, more than the bank rate or 4 per cent., 
whichever is higher, on the invested capital. The balance should be regarded 
as clear profit. This should be divided into three parts. One-third should be 
available for payment of bonus, either immediately or if the amount is not 
large enough for making such payment, contingently, thus narrowing the gap 
between the existing unsatisfactory wage and the living .wage; one-third 
should be reserved for ploughing back into the industry and for making a 
provision for meeting future losses; the remaining one-third should, be avail¬ 
able to the unit for distribution to the shareholders. This scheme is not 
altogether novel. Some variation of it appears in the Electricity (Supply) Act 
of 1948. Following the scheme of that Act, we reserve one-third of the net 
profits for ploughing back into the industry. We reserve another one-third 
for the benefit of the undertaking which in: practice means distribution to 
shareholders, and the remaining one-third is not reserved for readers of the 
newspapers as the Electricity (Supply) Act does for future rebate to the 
consumers of electricity. We earmark it for the benefit of the employees. 

1331. Hours of Work.— We think that for day shifts the hours of work 
should be 42 in a six-day week, i.e., seven hours a day, including the recess 
period of one hour. This means six hours of effective work. For night shifts 
there should be 36 hours in a six-day week, i.e., six hours per day with a 
recess of half an hour, which means 5J hours of effective work. There need 
be no special night shift allowance. Where any of the hours of work of the 
shift fall between the hours of 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., the shift should be regarded 
as night shift. No person should be employed on the night shift continuously 
for more than one week at a time or for more than one week in any period of 
14 days. 

1332. The main body of reporters should work between 2 p.m., and 10 p.m. 
although some reporters will have to be engaged for news that may break at 
other times of the day. 

1333. Weekly rest and holidays. —It . is the normal practice in newspapers 
to give a weekly period of rest to the editorial staff, consisting usually of a 
complete day and night. 

1334. With regard to 7^day newspapers, two objections have been raised. 
Firstly, all the staff cannot have a common day of rest along with employees 
in other walks of life. Secondly, it is urged that Sunday newspapers provide 
a magazine section which robs the weeklies of their legitimate readership. 
The two objections do not permit of a common solution. We recommend that 
professional bodies should be consulted and if they are of the opinion, after 
balancing the advantages and drawbacks of six-day newspapers, that-Sunday 
should be declared as a compulsory day of rest for them, a provision should 
be included in the enactment for the industry that we are recommending 
elsewhere. 

1335. :Ho4Hays.—«The total number of holidays for newspapers should not 
exceed 10 in> number. How they should be distributed will depend upon the 
region; in which the newspaper is pubhShed, the ohauacter of -the newspaper 
and the composition of: the journalists employed in that paper. Where a 
member, of the staff , is: required, to; attend on ta! holiday, he should begiven -a 
compensatory :holiday. on some* other day chosen by him. 
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1336. Leave. —There have been no serious cases brought to our notice of 
hardship caused by the non-observance of the existing rules. All newspapers 
should draw up a set of leave rules applicable to their staff both on the 
editorial and managerial sides and give a copy thereof to each employee at 
the time of his first appointment. 

1337. There has been little informity among newspapers with regard to 
the quantum of leave permissible to the employees. We are of the view that 
journalists should have casual leave for 15 days in a year and earned leave 
for one month for every 11 months of service. In addition, they should be 
given sick leave at the rate of 20 days per every year of completed service 
on half salary with option to the employee to convert it into half the period 
on full salary. Sick leave should be admissible only on medical certificate, 
and the employee should return to duty only on production of a certificate 
of fitness. Special leave rules for lingering illness should be on the lines of 
those applicable to Government servants. Both the earned leave and the 
sick leave may be permitted to be accumulated to a maximum period of three 
months. Leave should be granted to the employees by rotation determined 
by ballot. When an employee voluntarily relinquishes his post, he should be 
compensated in respect of the leave earned, but not availed of. At the time of 
retirement the employee should get cash compensation for leave not availed 
of to the full extent of accumulation. The leave rules should be uniform for 
employees both on the editorial and managerial sides of a newspaper. 

1338. Amenities and facilities. —In some of the bigger newspapers in the 
four metropolitan cities adequate provision is made for some amenities and 
aids to efficiency. We consider that the following amenities are essential: — 

(1) Libraries with Research and Reference Sections; 

(2) Provision for supply of drinking water and, if possible, cooling 

arrangements in hot weather; 

(3) Day and night rest-rooms; 

(4) Transport during unusual hours and in emergencies at least by the 

bigger newspapers; 

(5) Insurance to cover hazardous assignments. 

If canteens and tiffin-rooms are provided, they should be run on a co-opera¬ 
tive basis wherever possible. 

1339. Promotions.—There are no regular rules for making promotions to 
senior posts. There have been cases where direct appointments of outsiders 
have been made, overlooking the claims of the holders of junior posts. Some¬ 
times the promotions have not gone by merit and other considerations have 
often weighed witfc the authorities concerned. We think that promotions 
should be made by the appointing authority on the advice of the editor or 
the manager as the case may be. The principle which we have suggested for 
adoption in the case of recruitment should, apply to promotions. We prefer 
the system of the payment of a special merit bonus to the giving of special 
increments as a recognition of exceptional merit. 

1340. Retirement benefits. —We agree with the view that Provident Fund- 
Cum-Gratuity is the best way for providing for retirement benefit and is pre¬ 
ferable to a provision for pension. The employee should contribute 8 l/3rd 
per cent, of his emoluments in the shape of compulsory contribution and the 
employer’s contribution should be of an equivalent amount. The Employees’ 
Provident Funds Act (XIX of 1952) should be made applicable to such a 



provident fund. We also recommend that the employee’s contribution should 
be utilised for the purpose of effecting an insurarice'on the life of the em¬ 
ployee. The contribution of the employer and the employee should 
be accumulated for a period of three years. At the end of three 
years, the accumulation to his credit would amount to six months’ wages. 
This amount should be utilised for purchasing a single premium policy which 
would ensure some provision for his family in the case of a sudden death of 
the employee. If the death occurs within a period of three years, then such 
amount as may stand to the credit of the employee should be payable to his 
family. 

134. Gratuity.—We think that on the termination of the service by retire¬ 
ment or for other reasons, gratuity should be paid on the basis of 15 days’ pay 
for every year of service or part thereof in excess of six months calculated on 
the average emoluments during the last year of service. Gratuity should be 
payable in all cases except where the termination of service is due to miscon¬ 
duct. In case of death or premature retirement for reasons other than mis¬ 
conduct, whatever the employee is entitled to should be paid to him or his 
legal representatives. 

1342. A provision should be made annually in every balance-sheet for 
gratuity and other purposes and it should form part of the legitimate expenses 
of the concern. 

1343. Trade Unions.—The Federation of Working Journalists are strong 
protagonists of the view that working journalists should organise themselves 
as a trade union. The Southern India Journalists Federation strongly feel 
that journalism is a high and noble calling and would degrade itself if it 
descended to the level of other industries in which the labour is usually orga¬ 
nised Oh trade union lines. They think that journalism is a creative art and 
journalists should organise themselves as other learned professions like law 
and medicine by setting up autonomous professional bodies charged with the 
duty of maintaining high standards of the profession. We appreciate this 
point of view but we see no valid ground in it for opposing trade unionism. 
The whole outlook of journalists towards the profession has altered since the 
attainment of Independence. Newspapers are now run as commercial ven¬ 
tures and proprietors are not slow to exploit the situation in order to increase 
their circulation, quite oblivious of journalistic ethics. It cannot, therefore, 
be said that journalism has retained its pristine glory. Unlike other learned 
professions journalism is essentially a calling in which people have to work 
for employers and earn wages. In order to bring about a betterment in the 
existing conditions of wprking journalists it may be necessary that they 
should organise themselves as trade unions under the Indian Trade Union 
Act of 1926 and we see no reason why such organisations should interfere 
with journalistic efficiency. Though the working journalists organise them¬ 
selves on trade union lines they- should- keep themselves aloof from any poli¬ 
tical- bodies or movements in the country. In view of the number of people 
who sincerely believe in keeping out of trade unionism on the score of the 
special characteristics of their profession, any attempt at a “closed shop” 
should be opposed. Although we ourselves look with favour on journalists 
organising themselves as a trade union, we do not see why the two kinds of 
organisations should not exist side by- side. 

1344. Settlement of Dispates. —There have been few disputes which have 
come up for settlement under the Industrial Disputes Act in which working 
journalists have been involved. The question whether the working journa¬ 
lists are governed by the Factories Act, the Payment of Wages Act end the 



Industrial Disputes, Ac thastjtiveniiaeto vjasiouit>4«iaioBSoet Courts and Tri¬ 
bunals . Until the matter is .finally.settled by, the highest authority,. it can¬ 
not be said , with certainty that journalists woikingnath* editorial side of the 
paper could be regarded as being .governed by the Factories -Act or by the 
Payment of Wages Act for the reason: (1) that the .places where they worked 
were ‘within the precincts’ of the, premises.where manufacturing . processes 
were carried on, (which.is a- questienof fact.in each case), (2) that the 
working of the teleprinter machines: constituted ..a manufacturing process, 
and (3) that the manner in. which the editorial side dealt with raw material, 
namely, crude news on the teleprinter machines and the reports of ; the 
correspondents, itself constituted a manufacturing process. 

1345. The question whether the Industrial'Disputes Act of 1847 applied to 
working journalists or not has -given rise to same controversy. The latest 
decisions indicate that working journalists, do.-not come, within the, definition 
of ‘workman’ as it stands at present in the' Industrial Disputes Act. 'Nor can 
a question with regard to them, be raised by some- others who are admittedly 
governed by the Act. 

1346. The Ministry of Labour have supplied the Commission with a note 
which gives an outline of the new Industrial Relations'Bill which they intend 
to bring before the Parliament very shortly. It follows the general lines Of 
the Labour Relations Bill which was introduced in the budget session of 
Parliament in 1950 and was also reported on by the Select Committee towards 
the end of 1950. That 1 Bill, however, lapsed on the dissolution of the Provi¬ 
sional Parliament. We have carefuljy considered the .provisions of the pro¬ 
posed Bill and we are of the view that the, scheme embodied in. the. proposed 
legislation is an admirable one;-and; should provide^a .suitaWe machinery.for 
resolving of disputes between, the eupcolpyers and'the employees in the news¬ 
paper industry. We, therefore, recommend .that the definition of the word 
‘employee’ in the proposed legislation should be wide enough to include 
within its purview the working journalists .as well;as employees on the 
managerial side, or a provision mayibe inserted.in the proposed Newspapers 
and Periodicals Act making the, new. industrial relations legislation, appli¬ 
cable to newspapers employoes. 

1347. We have, however, one or two suggestions to make particularly in 
the applicability of the legislation , to -working Journalists. Although the 
Ministry of Labour is unwilling tormctend; the sphere, of ..Central Government 
responsibility, we think (that, the newspaper ind.ustry.is,one .which should 
come within the administrative control of;the ..Central ..Government. We 
also suggest that some of,the- Conciliation .Officers .should, he, persons .having 
journalistic experience. 

1348. Under the scheme envisaged: by us,'the Press Council Will be the 
body which will determine the 1 lapse, if any, on-the-part-of-journalists from 
professional standards. ‘ That body would also administer the code of ethics. 

Having entrusted the professional side Of'the newspaper industry to the 
care of the Press Council, we think'that the economic side-Of-the newspaper 
in so far as it affects the conditions Of working Journalists, should be regulat¬ 
ed by the procedure envisaged under the-proposed legislation. ‘It-is- conceiv¬ 
able that in some cases an industrial-dispute-may-also have involved pro¬ 
nouncement by the Press Council on the propriety, nr, otherwise of professional 
conduct. Any expression of. opinion by the Prass Council .is. not likely to em¬ 
barrass the Industrial- Court -which -will consist, of | persons with high judicial 
experience. On the contrary, an expression, of. opinion, by. a. body.-of the type 



of the Ptess-Council TJresfcWd over by a-HFgh* Court 'Judge on a point-of pro¬ 
fessional ethics is bound”t(yibe t*eatdd"witH?>r*spect by the Tribunal and we 
dd'trot-see-that normally any" case wH^artse 1 where the Industrial Court may 
flhd itself embarrassed 1 by'the-'expflression of-' opinion by the Press Council. 

1349. Wesuggest'thafcrtto ppop w cblegiBlafrion- for; the regulation of news¬ 
paper industry, shoulefciefflbbdyiour; recommendations with regard to: (1) 
notice period; (2> -bonu»$>: (a*. minimum-, wages} (4> Sunday rest, if agreed 
upon; (5) leave; .and-" (6). peovidenb fund... and gratuity. Matters regarding 
claswfication of-. empjtoyeeSf-.houii* >of workj. shift-working, suspension or dis¬ 
missal -for misconduct, ete* - would-be dealt witlv -under Standing Orders when 
the new-legislation-comesintof or«a.:- 

1350. Our. recommendations, with regard to working, journalists employed 
in newspapers should apply mutatis mutandis to the employees of news agen¬ 
cies also. 

1351. ASsociattons- of newspapermen:*—The All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, Inditin'&-Eastern Newspapers Society and Indian Languages 
Newspapers’ Association are - tfth- organisations: of the newspapers. The 
AINEC is primarily concerned ' with' the editorial 11 side of the newspapers 
while the other' two- are- concerned 1 'with the business ' aspects of the news¬ 
paper industry. In all’tttfcee organisations, thfe members are the newspapers 
themselves and not'individuals. Many of the‘members are common to the 
two organisations, AINEC'and IKNS. The- Indian 1 Federation of Working 
Journalists and thfe-Sbuthtem -India-Journalists’ Ftederationare the organi¬ 
sations of 1 'the employees. 1 ' There-is no' separate organisation of the editors 
of newspapers'as-such: The-AINEC is-essentially an organisation of the 
newspapers though 1 they are generally represented by their editors. Edi¬ 
tors arc also 1 members of the two-associations of employees—IFWJ and 
SUFi 1 

1352. Variations in content of newspapers.—Daily newspapers in 
this country display" considerable-' variety in 1 size, but the majority 
of them are printed-' in" whkt 1 has- come- to be the standard size 
in • India, i.e. demy size: - Wb - have-' examined the contents of issues 
selected' at random from- 1 a number-of papers, in English and Indian 
languages, large'and small’, in" order to bring out a general picture of the 
contents. The number‘of ; pages-in each'-issue-'shbwed 1 considerable variance. 
Further; differences in'the-quantunr-of matfertal'-placed before the readers 
are caused- by- the size' of 'type used and by the amount of spacing allowed 
between lines. In the case of’Engllish papers of standard size, the pages 
are divided into 8 columns'and"thte 'average'number of lines per column 
ranges- from* 130 td"2®0:' In 1 respect'of total" editorial space, the variation 
from one-paper-to another"ranges ffbm-’450 column-inches in the case of 
some Indian language papers to 1,500 column-inches in the case of the 
largest English papers. While in the amount of total editorial space the 
maximum range, did; not exceed 1 3i '-tO-1 between' the smallest paper and the 
largest"papBr, the var rati<sn T in r tHfe case- of "advertisements was about 25 to 1. 

1353. Balance of news- cavmxgg. —Not all" the- papers we examined 
exhibit a proper balance : inn news Tcovratga- Among those published in 
English, only two-papers'pmeided-a * coverage of State news comparable 
to- their coverage , of nationaluand 'international news. In the case of three 
other papers of large circulation which are published* a*, multiple 1 editions, 
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we should ascribe the poor coverage of State news to the fact of such 
multiple publication. The Indian language papers show some well- 
defined characteristics. The first of these is the reduction in space allotted 
to international news as compared to English papers. The second is the 
increased importance generally given to State news as compared to national 
news. We are of the opinion that this correct balance has to be preserved 
in all newspapers. At present the selection of news items is not done 
with any imagination nor is sufficient effort devoted to collecting news of 
the type which would really interest the reader. Moreover, the news 
agencies and the newspapers have not shown ability to present items of 
local interest in an attractive fashion. The contents of the news columns 
appear to have been dictated to a considerable extent by the nature of the 
service provided by news agencies; it has also determined the proportion 
in each case, of news about different subjects, such as politics, economics, 
science, art or industry. 

1354. Place of international news. —In deciding whether coverage of 
international news is excessive, we have to keep in mind two modern 
developments. Firstly the political and economic policies of each country 
have a deep effect on the daily life of citizens of other countries, in a 
manner not dreamt of two or three decades ago. Secondly, foreign policies 
are no longer the close preserve of career diplomats conducting their 
negotiations behind doors, but have to be explained, discussed and criti¬ 
cised where necessary in public. To enable every citizen to understand 
current world affairs and to form intelligent conclusions, it is necessary 
that he should be kept continuously informed of all significant events 
wherever they may occur. Judging however by the quantum of space 
allotted, it seems to us that there is some need for more careful editing 
of foreign news in order to ensure that while no news of significance is 
left out, the torrent of words that flows from the news agency teleprinter 
is not permitted to sweep away news of happenings in this country. 

1355. Editorial comment.—In editorial comment most of the English 
papers have allotted a substantial proportion of their leading articles to 
comment on international events; items of national interest take the next 
place, while in the majority of papers examined, affairs of the State or 
region take only the third place. In the case of Indian language papers, 
which circulate generally over a more restricted area, the proportion of 
space devoted to local affairs was higher (25 per cent, of the total) than 
in the case of English papers (15 per cent of the total). It was however 
noticeable that taking all the papers as a whole, the space devoted to inter¬ 
national affairs was very high. Whatever the reasons, we would prefer 
Indian language newspapers to observe a fairer balance in the selection 
of subjects for comment instead of following too closely the pattern of the 
English papers. 

1356. Need for continued study. —The value of a study of this nature 
would be greatly enhanced if it could be extended to a large proportion of 
the newspapers in this country and could also be extended over longer 
periods. Owing to certain limitations, we had to confine our study to a 
few selected papers though an attempt has been made to include papers 
of various categories. We would suggest that it should be one of the 
functions of the Press Institute to conduct a continuing study of the contents 
of the daily newspapers. 
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1357. Newspaper ownership, control and motivation.—The newspaper is 
essentially a public utility and whatever may be the precise form of 
ownership, the exercise of ownership rights may have to be subject to 
some measure of restraint and regulation. 

1358. In recent years, there has been a growing tendency for the con¬ 
version, into Joint Stock companies, of what had earlier been individually 
owned or family concerns. There has been also a tendency towards in¬ 
crease of the number of papers under the control of each individual con¬ 
cern. Further there has been considerable increase in the capital and 
resources commanded by the industry. In the matter of control, it would 
appear that in the earlier days, a considerable measure of managerial 
control was left to the editor, while today the tendency is towards transfer 
of even editorial control to the management. 

1359. We have to the conclusion, on the basis of the evidence of people 
who have been in the profession for decades, that there was formerly a wide¬ 
spread prevalence of the idealistic and missionary spirit while today there is 
a greater emphasis on the profit motive. There are, however, some papers 
which have managed to retain their traditions irrespective of changes in the 
form of ownership. Unfortunately these are not numerous enough to provide 
a solid core for the future expansion of the Press in this country. 

1360. Effect of control by owner.—The effect of ownership and the com 
trol of the proprietor are apparent not merely in such general aspects at 
tradition or journalistic standards but in the matter of policy which the 
paper sets out to serve. We were concerned mainly with the form in 
which bias on the part of the owners is communicated to the editorial staff, 
to be reflected in views content of a newspaper. 

1361. Instances have been reported to us of the news policy of a paper 
having been dictated by the proprietors to suit their personal interests. 
The safeguard in such matters would be for the paper to publish periodi- 

ally a complete statement of the names of the proprietors and responsible 
”' iutives on the newspaper so that the public could judge for themselves 
extent to which the views expressed in the paper may have to be 
rejected as being possibly biassed. 

1362. An obvious form in which the influence of the proprietor is visible 
in the news columns of a paper is the blatant boost of the activities of the 
proprietor or of the concerns in which he is interested. Publicity is given 
in the offending papers not merely to movements and doings but to speeches 
made and statements issued by the proprietors on subjects on which their 
personal views could not be of the slightest interest to the public. 

1363. While boosting in the news columns may be merely offensive 
without being harmful to the public, this cannot be said of special write¬ 
ups which cover activities connected with the business and industrial 
interests of the proprietors. Interference with professional standards is 
most objectionable when it arises from financial and economic interests of 
the proprietor. We cannot sufficiently condemn such practices wherever 
they may exist. 

1364. The profit motive.—The anxiety to earn greater profits can also 
ave a very deleterious effect on the contents of a newspaper. Revenues 
» up with increasing circulation while the cost per copy goes down, 
-sue is the danger that a paper, in order to increase its circulation and 

‘-lofl&B. 
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thereby secure greater profits, may adopt sensational, indecent, or scurrilous 
writing and indulging in unethical practices. 

1365. Danger of news being twisted.—The right of the owner to lay 
down in advance the editorial policy of a paper cannot be taken away but 
this does not give him the right to dictate what news should be printed or 
what news should not be; or even the manner of presentation of the news. 
A definite danger exists of news being twisted to serve the personal inter¬ 
ests of the owners. It has come to our notice that some of the persons at 
present owning or controlling papers have had no previous connection 
with or training in journalism. There are others who while conducting 
newspapers are primarily interested in other activities. There are some 
who are generally reputed to have indulged in anti-social activities. The 
shortcomings we have noticed are not peculiar to any particular type of 
ownership. In the final analysis, character and conduct of those responsi¬ 
ble, will determine the performance of the Press. Nevertheless, there is 
no doubt that exercise, by the individual owner, of the right of control does 
carry with it the very real danger of misuse of the Press for personal or 
purely commercial purposes. 

1366. Diffusion of ownership and control.—It would be ideal if the pro¬ 
prietor of a new paper has no other interests, but since it would not be 
a practical possibility to insist that anybody who starts a newspaper should 
divest himself in advance of all other business or property interests and 
should subsequently also refrain from investing in any business or property, 
we feel that the remedy lies in diffusion of effective control, or in order to 
bring this about, diffusion of ownership among a large number of persons 
so that the chances of any dominant interests among the group of owners 
could be eliminated or cancelled mutually. 

1367. Trust newspapers.—One method of providing diffusion of control 
without making any change in the ownership of the paper would be to trans¬ 
fer the management to a public Trust. We would welcome in India this 
trend which the Royal Commission on the Press in the United Kingdom 
has described as one of the most interesting developments of the last 25 
years: the voluntary agreements of owners to limit their own sovereignty in 
the public interest. 

1368. Diffused ownership and effective control.—Turning now to dffu- 
sion of ownership, we find that one of the usual consequences of such diffiusion 
in other fields has been the lack of effective control by those who share 
the ownership. We are, therefore, of the opinion that effective diffusion of 
ownership of newspaper, with aim of diffusion of control, can be secured 
best if shares are gradually distributed among the employees who function 
in the undertaking itself and are in constant touch with all its activities. 
Diffused ownership in the form of a co-operative society presents diffi culties 
in securing capital and is therefore not likely to provide a way out of the 
difficulty. 

1369. Employees as owners.—We recommend that diffusion be brought 
about by the gradual distribution of shares to the employees, and to a small 
extent to the public, both in existing undertakings and in those to be started 
in future. Such transfer will guard against control of the undertaking 
passing to strangers, and the employees, sharing in the success which they 
help to create, would have an interest in securing the continuance of the 
undertaking which provides them with employment. 
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1370. An employee should hold a share in the concern only as long as 
he is in its service. In order to ensure that such holdings are not turned 
into property that can be accumulated and passed on. it is essential to provide 
machinery by which the shares could be re-acquired whenever an employee 
leaves the service of the newspaper either on retirement or for any other 
reasons and could be transferred to other employees as and when they 
become entitled to it. We lay great stress on the provisions for controlling 
transfer of shares since without such a provision the scheme would not 
succeed. 

1371. The form of ownership, that we suggest has not been tried in India 
and, as a measure of caution, it should be understood that this suggested 
form of ownership will succeed only where there is a general agreement 
among the employees of a paper about the policy which the newspaper 
should pursue. It is necessary for the employees of each paper to realise 
that the success of any such scheme depends entirely on their unity on 
matters of policy. 

1372. Where the present owners of a newspaper feel that the tradition 
of the paper and its policy may not be maintained after such devolution 
of ownership, in spite of the safeguards suggested, it would be open to 
them to choose one of the forms of Trust ownership and control that we 
have mentioned earlier. While we have suggested certain forms of trusts 
for the devolution of control and in the alternative machinery for devolution 
of ownership the requirements of each paper will have to be judged 
separately. 

1373. Limitation of profits.—The danger of a paper indulging in sensa¬ 
tionalism or exaggeration, or of adopting an indecent or scurrilous style 
of writing in order to promote its circulation, or of adopting unethical prac¬ 
tices for the dominant purpose of securing profits would not be shut out 
completely even by the type of diffusion that we have recommended above. 
We, therefore, recommend that the first return on capital might be limited 
in the case of every newspaper to a figure of £ per cent, above tlhe bank 
rate or 4 per cent, whichever is higher, irrespective of whether that paper 
has adopted a system of gradual diffusion of ownership among its employees 
or not. This would ensure that the management, whether appointed 
by the proprietor or elected by the body of employee-shareholders, would 
not be motivated primarily by the search for profit. 

1374. Review of how ownership functions.—We have suggested earlier 
that each newspaper should publish periodically a statement showing the 
names of the persons who own it, and of those responsible for its manage¬ 
ment. This would enable the public to judge the extent to which the opinions 
of the newspaper can be taken as unbiassed. The Press Council in its 
annual review of the performance of the Press would pay special attention 
to the existence of any bias, and spotlight any instance where such bias has 
arisen from financial interests of the proprietor. In the case of corporate 
ownership by the employees, the Press Council would draw attention to 
deviations from the standard of ethics, and censure the journalists who are 
partly responsible for the ownership and control. 

1375. It shall be the responsibility of the Press Council to review at the 
end of five years all the consequences of newspaper ownership in the light 
of circumstances then existing, including an examination of the effectiveness 
of the association of employees with the ownership. The ijujuiry will also 
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cover the manner in which the Trust form of management or employee- 
ownership should be extended to other units of the Press. It will be 
open to the Press Council, at the conclusion of this inquiry, to make appro¬ 
priate recommendations, including the setting up of a fact finding inquiry, 
if they consider it necessary. 

1376. Competition among daily newspapers.—We carried out an exami¬ 
nation of the circulation of daily newspapers in the country in order to 
ascertain the nature and extent of competition among them and to find out 
if monopolies exist. We found that there is freedom of choice for the 
reader. 

1377. Every metropolis is served by at least two or three big papers 
in each of the major languages of the area. The effect of a number of chains, 
combines and groups operating from different metropolitan centres has been 
to provide a considerable choice to the readers. These metropolitan papers 
compete with one another throughout the area they serve. As a result, even 
in the towns where no papers are published locally, a wide choice is provided. 

1378. Generally, in any town where a provincial or district paper of some 
standing is published, it is able to secure the largest share in the local 
readership notwithstanding competition from the metropolitan or provincial 
papers and regardless of disparities in size, production standards and news 
services. The effect of circulation of the metropolitan papers has, however, 
been to obviate the local monopoly that such provincial or district papers 
might otherwise have enjoyed. Outside the towns of publication, both pro¬ 
vincial and metropolitan papers compete with one another. Even in the 
towns where no paper is published, the readers have a wide range of papers 
to choose from. There are no large scale monopolies in any town or city. 
In some States like Assam, where only a couple of dailies are published, 
the present degree of monopoly may be expected to be reduced with the 
further growth of the Press. 

1379. Generally, language papers have stronger hold on local readership 
than English papers and, as a consequence, in provincial and district centres 
competition from metropolitan papers is less pronounced in the case of 
language papers than in the case of English papers. 

1380. The development of journalism in each language has been different 
resulting in wide variations between one language and another, and 
in some languages such as English, Hindi, and Urdu, newspaper readership 
is spread out over a very large area while in certain other languages they 
are concentrated within the confines of the particular linguistic area, which 
may not be very extensive. In the former case, because of the time factor 
or of geographical reasons affecting the distribution of newspapers, a much 
larger number of them would be needed in each language and these would 
have to be widely distributed over the territory if regional monopolies are 
to be avoided. In a compact area, even a few papers, each covering the 
entire territory, would suffice to obviate such regional monopolies. 

1381. It was seen that the individual share of the bigger papers was 
markedly greater where a language is spoken in a compact area, e.g., 
Bengali and Tamil, than where it is distributed over a large area, e.g., 
English or Hindi. 

1382.. Concentration of ownership.—Considering the country as a whole, 
qo single paper has a circulation exceeding 4 per cent, of the total. Taking 
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into account the effect brought about by common ownership of newspapers 
in different languages we found that— 

4a) one organisation controls more than 8 per cent, but less than 
10 per cent, of the total circulation; 

(b) four other organisations individually control more than 4 per cent. 

each of the circulation; 

(c) all the five mentioned above publish more than one newspaper 

and operate from more than one centre and in more than one 
language; 

(d) other multiple newspaper publishers do not command a total 

circulation larger than individual papers belonging to one or 
the other of these five, and there are many single unit papers 
which command a bigger circulation than the total of most 
multiple newspaper publishers. 

1383. Danger of further concentration.—We found that out of a total 
of three hundred and thirty dailies, five owners control twenty-nine papers 
and 31.2 per cent, of the circulation, while fifteen owners control fifty-four 
newspapers and 50.1 per cent, of the circulation. There can, therefore, be 
no denying the fact that there already exists in the Indian newspaper indus¬ 
try a considerable degree of concentration. We feel that there is a danger 
that this tendency might further develop in the future. We are of the 
opinion that it would not be desirable in the interest of freedom of choice, 
that this tendency should be accentuated. It appears—to us that a high 
degree of concentration exists in the case of two newspapers in Bengali, one 
in Tamil and one in Telugu according to the figures for 1951. In Bengali and 
Tamil new papers have recently come up and would reduce the degree of 
concentration. The fact that the shrinkage in the number of newspaper 
owners is not the product of evil design but is largely attributable to economic 
and technological influences does not lessen the implications of the trend. 

1384. We realise that notwithstanding the measures we have recommended 
for equalising the conditions under which newspapers compete with one 
another for the support of the public, circumstances may brihg about a 
situation where one newspaper comes to hold a position of virtual mono¬ 
poly in a particular area or a given language. The success of the paper 
may have been well deserved and it might have achieved its position solely 
on the merit of the service it offers to its readers. It has been urged 
before us that though a monopoly in such a case may not be objectionable, 
it would still be undesirable and that the essence of the process of formation 
of opinion is that the public must have an opportunity of studying various 
points of view and that the exclusive and continuous advocacy of one point 
of view through the medium of a newspaper which holds a monopolistic 
position is not conducive to the formation of healthy opinion. We are of 
the view that diversity of opinion should be promoted in the interest of 
free discussion of public affairs. We have indicated what, in our view, 
might be regarded as constituting monopoly. 

1385. We recommend that the Press Registrar should keep a close watch 
on the circulation of newspapers and if he comes to the conclusion that in 
a particular area or in a language a monopoly has developed, he should 
bring it to the attention of the Press Council, who should conduct an inves¬ 
tigation into the existence of the monopoly, whether it has acted against 
public interest, whether undesirable practices have been resorted to to 
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eliminate competition, and what measures, if any, are necessary to deal 
with the situation. In our view, an investigation of this character, besides 
helping the Council to come to definite conclusions on the subject will serve 
to educate public opinion on the monopoly. If a monopoly is to*be dis¬ 
couraged, the public must realise the implications of a monopoly. 

1386. The publication of the findings of the Press Council would have the 
direct effect of breaking the monopoly by drawing public attention to it. 
Members of the public who realise the danger may change to another paper, 
and the starting of rival papers would also be stimulated. 

1387. External pressure's—We have been concerned about the extent to 
which external influences result in preventing the adequate and accurate 
presentation of news or the fair and adequate presentation of views which 
would serve to focus public opinion in the direction of social and general 
betterment. Various reasons have been attributed to account for this 
susceptibility of newspapers and periodicals to such external influences. 
One of these is, of course, the financial weakness of individual newspapers. 
Another predisposing factor is the organisational weakness of the Press. 
By this we mean not merely the structural weakness inside each news¬ 
paper organisation, but the lack of a coherent body of opinion in the 
industry backed up by a powerful organisation of the industry itself, which 
would resist any attempts at influence and would disclose and denounce 
them. Lack of a reasonably high standard of integrity, whether in the 
editorial staff or in the news reporting staff, would also lay the newspapers 
open to a great deal of influence. 

1388. Pressure from advertisers.—Public suspicion of external influences 
is the greatest where advertisers are concerned. We are of the opinion that 
newspapers have not been and it is not likely that they would be forced 
into changing their editorial policy in the hope of getting advertisements 
or for fear of losing advertisements. Any attempts at the exercise of such 
pressure should be reported to the Press Council which we are suggesting, 
who, after an inquiry, should publish the results of the investigation and, 
if necessary, recommend the disaccreditation of the advertising agent found 
guilty. 

1389. “News” items from advertisers.—It is the practice of advertisers to 
issue to newspapers items of “news” having the specific purpose of bringing 
before the eye of the reader either the name of the advertiser or of his 
products. The discretion in the matter of publishing these items should 
rest with the editor and we consider it objectionable in the extreme where 
such items are sent to the Advertising Manager direct and he, in turn 
arranges for their publication. In our view, it is essential that all adver¬ 
tisers and advertising agencies rigidly adhere to the convention that any 
such material should be sent only to the editor. 

1390. Financial notes.—In the case of financial columns, criticism of the 
notes that appear regularly has been more serious. The practice of 
reviewing as a matter of routine, in the financial notes, the balance-sheets 
and annual reports of the companies which advertise regularly in the paper 
or do so at least on the occasion of their annual general meeting, should 
be extended as a matter of principle even to the firms that do not advertise 
regularly <*r even occasionally, and the business public should learn to 
appreciate and accept the financial notes as an objective presentation of 
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business events and trends just as the other news columns are of current 
events. 

1391. Notes in “supplements”.—The worst instances of the printing of 
publicity material in the reading-matter columns occur in the case of 
“supplements” which are brought out from time to time to celebrate anni¬ 
versaries, occasions, or events, and, in some cases, with not even that justi¬ 
fication. The utility of these special columns and of the supplements is 
vitiated by the large amount of space devoted to puffs, and if there was 
no other choice we would recommend to the newspapers to drop these 
features than to run them in an unsatisfactory manner. 

1392. Influence of advertisers on news columns.—Many instances have 
been reported of news items having been suppressed in order not to offend 
advertisers, or of advertisers having complained about the publication of 
particular items. As a step towards strengthening the editors’ hands, we 
recommend that all such instances should be reported promptly to the 
Press Council and a sufficient body of public opinion built up against such 
practices. It has been stated that newspapers may, of their own accord, 
follow a certain policy about news and views in order not to offend 
advertising interests. Here too, we consider that the exercise of super¬ 
vision by the Press Council and prompt investigation of instances brought 
to their notice would assist the newspapers in setting right the position 
into which some of them have slipped, perhaps unconsciously. Another 
point for consideration was the possibility of news of labour unrest being 
played down or even shut out where such unrest occurs in concerns which 
are big advertisers. The growing use made of the legal machinery tends, 
however, to bring to the public view the details of industrial disputes and 
we hope the proceedings of such tribunals will manage to secure some of 
the space at present occupied by reports from the police courts. 

1393. Pressure from Government as advertisers.—The manner in which 
Government advertisements are placed or withheld may influence news¬ 
papers and periodicals. The selection of advertising media is made by the 
Governments themselves and no advice is sought or taken from advertising 
agencies or professional publicity exports. Further, Governments do not 
look for, nor are they guided by the plain issue of returns per rupee spent. 
Moreover, the effect of an unwise or mistaken policy cannot be assessed 
by those responsible for the selection as they can in the case of commercial 
advertisements. 

1394. Criteria for selection.—Representatives of the Central and State 
Governments who appeared before us have claimed the right to object to 
the tone of a paper as well as to two broad aspects of policy: communism 
and communalism. In the matter of tone”, witnesses have not always been 
consistent, and many instances quoted by them have left us with the im¬ 
pression that they are perhaps over-sensitive. In the matter of withholding 
advertisements from papers which have been avowedly Communist in their 
policies, or rankly communal in their outlook, it has apparently been the 
view of the State Governments that tending as they do, to encourage 
violence or disturb public order respectively, proper grounds exist for 
disqualifying such papers from receiving Government advertisements. 
While there could be no objection to advertisements being withheld from 
papers advocating persistently a policy of violence or inciting animosity be¬ 
tween different racial or other groups within the country, we are of the 
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definite opinion that there ought to be no discrimination between papers 
merely on the ground of their belonging to a communist or communal party. 
In any case, withdrawal of advertisements cannot be and should not be 
made a substitute for or alternative to legal action. 

1395. Freedom in choice of media.—Advertisements cannot be claimed as 
a matter of right and Government may withhold advertisement from papers 

-which are obscene, scurrilous or which incite violence or endanger security 
of State. Absolute freedom to choose their media cannot be conceded to 
Government, which is a trustee of public funds and therefore bound to 
utilise them without discrimination, to the best advantage of the public. 
Governments should place advertisements having due regard to the follow¬ 
ing consideration: (1) circulation of the paper and the rates charged by 
that paper; and (2) readership designed to be reached for the purpose of 
the particular advertisement. Advertisements should not be confined to a 
single paper but should be distributed to as many suitable papers as satis¬ 
fy the above criteria either individually or collectively, keeping in mind 
the language and district papers and the periodicals. 

1396. Any other method of placing advertisements would be an unfair 
use of public funds and would also render the Government open to the 
charge that the power of placing advertisements is being exercised against 
papers whose editorial policy is against the Government for the time being, 
or as a patronage to those papers which support it. Even if, in respect of 
Government’s responsibility for the use of public funds, the legislature, 
which is its ultimate custodian, takes no objection to such expenditure, 
the danger involved in the latter is so overwhelming that from the point 
of view of maintaining independent journalism, we consider that advertise¬ 
ments should be issued by Government only in conformity with the prin¬ 
ciples enunciated above. We look forward to the adoption of the same 
principles by private advertisers also. 

1397. Employment advertisements should be given to the papers which 
circulate among the classes expected to be reached, i.e., the people from 
whom recruitment is sought. IVe consider that in many cases the rates 
for employment advertisements are excessive and should be reduced. 

139?# Governments and public bodies should not issue as advertisements 
any material which is sure to be published even if issued as a Press Note. 

1399. Government advertisements in chain papers.—In the case of papers 
which form parts of groups, multiple units and chains, Government should 
make separate arrangements in respect of each separate unit or language 
to avoid wasteful expenditure. Governments should assess the rates not 
with reference to the total circulation of the paper but with reference to 
the circulation in the area which they intend to reach. 

1400. Influence of Foreign Information Services.—With reference to the 
possible influence of Foreign Information Services operating in this country 
on the Indian Press, two channels have been mentioned The first is the 
practice of distributing a great deal of informative material to the news¬ 
papers and to individual members of their staff, and may also take the form 
of the sale of ‘ source material” and books at very low prices. The other 
is the "indirect method”, and in this connection, accusations have been 
made ranging all the way from references to parties where alcohol is freelv 
served, to contracts for printing and invitations to trips abroad 
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1401. We have gone through a great deal of the material released by 
foreign Information Services and find that it is mainly intended to promote 
goodwill and does achieve, to some extent, the purpose in view. There 
has also been some attempt to influence public opinion in India with res¬ 
pect to foreign countries. In a few stray instances, the foreign Information 
Services have overstepped their functions by touching on controversial 
subjects. In such cases, it would obviously be the responsibility of the 
Government of India to take up the matter with them. We understand 
that suitable action is taken by Government where necessary. 

1402. There is considerable difference in practice between newspapers 
in acknowledging the source of such material. Even the Information Ser¬ 
vices do not pursue a uniform policy in the matter. For practical reasons, 
we have decided against the suggestion that it should be made compulsory 
for all newspapers to indicate the source of such material when printing 
it. But we consider it only fair to the public that the source should be 
indicated. 

1403. It would not be proper to make any assessment of the extent of 
influence exercised by these services from the tons of ink and paper they 
expend. As long as our Press is run by persons who are ready to utilise 
every source of information about topics of public interest but refuse to 
be misled by one-sided statements or special pleading, we see no reason 
to suggest any interference with the free flow of information. 

1404. Contracts for printing.—It has been brought to our notice that the 
considerable sums spent on the printing of such material in India might 
serve as a source of profit to the organisations thus benefited, and where 
these happen to be engaged in the publication of newspapers, might act 
as a source of pressure on the editorial policy of the papers. We understand 
that the production of such news periodicals has been greatly curtailed in 
recent months, but we would suggest to the Information Services that if 
large scale production is undertaken again, the work should be entrusted 
to presses in which no newspaper is printed. 

140? 4 Hospitality at parties.—Several journalists have urged for our 
serious notice the fact that Embassies and Information Services throw 
lavish parties at which alcoholic drinks are freely served and which are 
attended by Indian journalists in large numbers, the implication being that 
the integrity or objectivity of the journalists would be sapped in conse¬ 
quence. On the other hand, the view has also been expressed that the 
lack of such lavish hospitality on the part of the Indian Government, both 
in India and abroad, has resulted in inadequate presentation of the Indian 
point of view. We shall confine ourselves to expressing the hope that 
journalists of any nationality, even if willing to accept hospitality when 
it is offered to them, would not let themselves be tempted thereby to be 
disloyal to the ideals of their profession. 

1406. Journalists invited to tour.—Criticism of invitations issued by 
foreign Governments to journalists in this country to visit their countries 
is based on the assumption that such hospitality, even if it is not directly 
a source of pecuniary advantage to the invitee, might still leave him under 
a sense of obligation, and his objectivity would be affected. Emphasis has 
also been laid on what we may describe as an unhappy choice in one or two 
instances. If in all these cases the invitations had been extended through 
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the various organisations of newspapermen in this country, the practice 
would not have been open to so much objection. Where use has not been 
made of the services of existing organisations we would prefer that Gov¬ 
ernment should be consulted before invitations are issued. It follows that 
whenever the Government of India invites journalists from other countries 
to visit India as their guests, the visit should be arranged through the 
organisations of newspapermen in those countries, or where this is not 
feasible, in consultation with the Governments concerned. 

1407. B ; as among newspapermen.—An important factor which affects the 
presentation of news and views in a fair manner in the newspapers is the 
existence of bias in one or mere of the persons associated with its produc¬ 
tion. An instance that has been stressed in evidence is that the bulk 
of the persons who own and publish newspapers are persons who believe 
strongly in the institution of private property and who, in consequence, 
encourage the publication of views and news which favour the continuance 
of the present order, while discouraging contrary views and blacking out 
news from the other side. This is an aspect which has been considered 
in other countries also, and it is bound up with the fact that the production 
of a modern newspaper requires a large investment of capital. No satis¬ 
factory solution has so far been found to get over this very real difficulty. 
In the matter of political bias it is probably true that in India, as in other 
countries, the number of newspapers or their combined circulation, if 
classified according to political views, would present a different picture 
from that shown by electoral returns. The system of parties with well- 
defined and comprehensive programmes is still to develop in this country. 
We are confident that with such development the alignments of the 
policies of newspapers would be such as to ensure that each side gets a 
fair bearing. 

1408. Bias in the matter of views presented is, to a certain extent, in¬ 
evitable, and even to be considered as natural since the newspaper is, to 
a large extent, the vehicle for the expression of opinion, but such bias 
should not be permitted to affect prejudicially the presentation of news* 
Such bias may arise from numerous causes. There is, first of all, the 
nationality of the reporter. (Our view is that if such bias cannot be 
avoided, it should not in any case be anti-Indian.) It may arise from the 
cultural background of the reporters or the editorial staff. A cause that 
most directly influences reporting is, of course, the environment in which 
the correspondent or reporter works. In a number of cases there is lack 
of consistency due to the divergence of bias between the people at the top 
and those engaged in the other activities of production. The only effective 
remedy against biassed write-ups is adequate and competent editorial con¬ 
trol. We hold that the contract of employment should secure to the editor 
absolute freedom in the fair and objective presentation of news. Such 
independence would be justified only by its continuous and effective exer¬ 
cise to secure fair and unbiassed presentation of news. We are prepared 
to accept the contention that junior journalists should not be penalised for 
the political views that they hold, but we also expect the editor to exercise 
adequate vigilance to ensure that news is not “slanted”, either in reporting 
or in editing. We have come across a few Instances where some sentences 
had been interposed or unpalatable references omitted in editing. We 
must say, however, that such instances were rare. 
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1409. Bias In agency reports. —Indian newspapers depend almost exclu¬ 
sively on the news agencies for the coverage of national and international 
news, and so there is little evidence of bias in the reporting beyond what¬ 
ever is brought in by the news agency itself. We expect that because of 
the economic difficulties of the Press in this country, dependence on news 
agencies would continue to exist for quite some time to come, and that 
the shortage of editorial staff on the newspapers themselves would limit 
the extent of slanting practised there. This makes it all the more neces¬ 
sary that the news agencies which serve the Press should be as free from 
bias as could be practically ensured. 

1410. Decline in status of editor.— There has been a general decline in the 
status and independence of the editor, and this decline is noticeable parti¬ 
cularly in the case of daily newspapers. The gradual extinction of the 
individuality of the editor can be correlated to the growth in the size of the 
newspaper and the volume and variety of its contents. While it may not be 
physically practicable to ask that any editor of a large newspaper should 
personally supervise all the pages of every edition, we are also not in favour 
of that scattering of responsibility that we have noticed in certain large papers 
whereby the editor has no control over more thaa four columns on the leader 
page. We consider it essential that if a newspaper is to fulfil its function 
in society, it should have a certain unity of purpose which could be ensured 
only by the concentration of ultimate responsibility in one particular person. 
It is essential that the editor should be able to inspire all members of his 
team with his journalistic ability as well as his absolute integrity. 

1411. The editor in a chain or group. —It has been mentioned that this 
decline of the status of the editor has nowhere been greater than in the case 
of certain chain papers. While this statement may be factually correct, we 
are not convinced that the reduction in status flows inevitably from the fact 
that the owner controls more than one paper. We have found that in almost 
every instance we have come across, the editors of individual papers of a 
group or chain have been allowed considerable latitude in respect of their 
individual policies, and only when the personal or group interests of the 
management are directly affected, they are all instructed to conform to a 
particular opinion. Such cases would come under the category of interference 
by the proprietor and there is not much to differentiate the editor in a group 
from the editor of a single unit. 

1412. Undivided responsibility of editor.— In our view an editor is one 
who is charged with, and exercises, the responsibility for editing and super¬ 
vising the contents of the paper and devotes his attention primarily to the 
discharge of such responsibility. The status of the editor is inseparable from 
a high standard of journalistic capacity as well as moral authority. Many 
Managing Editors do not conform to these standards, and their attention is 
often devoted to the managerial side of the paper. In the case of larger 
newspapers, we would recommend the separation of the functions of the 
manager from those of the editor and the employment of separate individuals. 
When we refer to the separation of executive responsibility between the 
editor and the manager, we should also emphasise the necessity for a team 
spirit to exist between these two sections. Unless the contents of a news¬ 
paper are directed primarily by the person who is solely responsible for such 
contents and for little else, it would be impossible to bring about an improve¬ 
ment in the standard of newspapers. We feel that the editor should devote 
his time exclusively to his paper though he should not be precluded from 
taking part in public, activities not inconsistent with the avowed policy of 
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his paper. Where the public activity absorbs a major part of the time of the 
editor and he is not able to devote enough time to his editorial duties, it 
would be desirable that he should hand over his editorial functions to some¬ 
one else. 

1413. Enunciation of policy. —We do not deny to the owner or proprietor 
his basic right to have his point of view expressed through the paper. But 
when a proprietor chooses his editor, he should also delegate to him a measure 
of individual authority which would enable him to carry out his policy and to 
resist any attempt to divert the policy in anti-social directions. We consider 
it therefore, natural that before he takes up his duties, the editor should be 
enjoined to follow the general policy of the paper. With a view to stabilise 
and define the editor’s ultimate responsibility in the conduct of a newspaper, 
we recommend that the appointment of an editor should invariably be attended 
with the execution of a contract of employment or letter of appointment laying 
nown the general policy of the paper in as precise terms as possible. The 
contract should also make provision for the determination of editorial policy 
on such matters as have not been covered specifically by the contract and 
for the settlement of any differences arising therefrom. In any event, the 
editor in discharging his responsibility, shall be bound by the generally 
accepted code of journalistic ethics and practice. If a difference of opinion 
arises on a question of policy within the general statement of policy embodied 
in the contract of appointment and such difference is considered by either 
party to be so vital as to necessitate severance of employment, the liability 
for damages and the extent thereof, up to the limit specified in the contract, 
should be determined by some outside authority. We recommend that the 
Press Council, whose establishment we are suggesting, would be the proper 
authority to whom the matter should be referred for arbitration on this point. 

1414. Security of tenure as editor —Instances in which changes of policy 
had been suggested by the proprietors in order that they may benefit by a 
turn of events have been mentioned to us in several cases. Many instances 
have also been mentioned to us to illustrate the insecurity of the services of 
the editor arising from causes other than political differences. We recommend 
that the period of notice in the case of editors should not be less than three 
months during the first three years of services and not less than six months 
thereafter. In addition, he should be entitled to compensation for involuntary 
unemployment, the measure of such compensation, if any, being determined 
by an independent authority. 

1415. Independence in news presentation.— In the matter of presentation 
of news, there can be no question of favouring a particular policy or trimming 
the news to suit that policy. It should be the responsibility of the editor, 
as a professional man, to decide finally what items of news should go into tne 
paper, and the owner should not be in a position to order a blacking-out of 
any item of news unless, of course, its publication would offend against the 
law. 

1416. We have made these recommendations as we believe that the future 
of the Press depends on the independence of the editor. We confidently 
expect that newspaper editors would, in the new role which we have suggested 
for them, set an inspiring example of disinterested public service. 

1417. Responsibility of the Press. —The Press is a responsible part of a 
democratic society. It should provide the public with an intelligent narration 
of the day’s events, set in a context which gives them meaning. It must also 
clarify the values of society and present a clear picture of its goal. The 
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ultimate goal of Indian society, as clearly defined in the directive principles 
embodied in the Constitution, is to secure and protect a social order in which 
justice, social, economic and political, shall inform all the institutions of 
national life. 

1418. Democratic society lives and grows by accepting ideas, by experi¬ 
menting with them, and where necessary, rejecting them. It is necessary, 
therefore, that as many as possible of these ideas which its members hold 
are freely put before the public. We would, however, emphasise that the 
right of free expression is derived from the responsibility for the common 
good. Acceptance of that responsibility is the only basis for this right which 
has been accepted as fundamental. Freedom of the Press does not mean 
freedom from responsibility for its exercise. Democratic freedom in India, 
and the freedom of the Press, can have meaning only if this background is 
properly understood. 

1419. Accuracy and fairness. —The need for truthful, objective and com¬ 
prehensive presentation of news from all corners of the world was never 
more urgent. In order to ascertain how far the daily Press in this country 
has been accurate in the presentation of news and fair in the expression of 
views, we had an examination carried out of the manner in which a number 
of newspapers had reported certain items and commented thereupon. 

1420. In the very large number of newspapers studied and the variety of 
topics in respect of which the study was carried out. there have been very 
few instances where a report has been twisted. Even in the few instances 
where there had been omissions of significant facts in the published reports, 
there are reasons for extending to the editors the benefit of doubt. 

1421. In their comments also on the particular items selected, the news¬ 
papers have been quite fair. Though we were surprised at the number of 
instances where newspapers had failed to comment on one or the other of 
the subjects that we had selected, we do not feel that we should attribute 
this to any desire on their part to “sit on the fence” till they knew which 
way the wind was blowing. On the whole, we might say that we were 
satisfied generally with the position disclosed by the study. 

1422. Our examination of accuracy and fairness had only a limited scope 
and a restricted objective. It showed that, by and large, the Press of this 
country is generally fair and accurate. But a survey of this nature cannot 
indicate whether the Press is doing anything to provide that intelligent 
picture of current events that we consider very essential We recommend 
that the continual review of the content of Indian newspapers and the publi¬ 
cation of an annual report on the manner in which they have discharged 
their responsibilities should be one of the duties of the Press Institute which 
we are recommending to be set up. 

1423. Chain papers. —In the matter of accurate presentation of news and 
fair comment thereon, the chain papers have behaved as well as the best 
individual units and they have been free from defamatory or obscene 
writings and in most cases, of writings liable to create tension between one 
section of the population and another. At the same time, instances of mis¬ 
leading headlines have been frequent both in individual units and chain 
papers and we are afraid that this is also one of those characteristics which 
the smaller papers are trying to copy in order to compete with their bigger 
rivals. More serious is the absence of a pervading sense of social purpose 
which is one oi the essentials of good journalism. It would seem as if, in 
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their anxiety to please as large a section as possible of the population, these 
papers prefer to run behind the crowd instead of giving it a lead. More* 
over, it was difficult to judge, even from a perusal of leading articles for six 
months or more, what exactly was the policy of the paper. 

1424. Selection of news. —We consider it essential that in making a selec¬ 
tion of the day’s news the journalist should be alive not only to the news 
value of an item but also to its significance. When a journalist says that a 
certain event is “news”, he means only that something that has happened 
will attract the interest of his readers. The criteria are therefore 
recency in time, proximity, novelty, human interest and also an element of 
conflict. Sensational news attracts more attention than significant news. 
As a result, many activities of the utmost social consequence lie hidden from 
the public eye. We consider it essential that the citizen should be supplied 
with the information and discussion which he needs for the discharge of his 
responsibilities to society. 

1425. Comment, popular and unpopular. —In the matter of comment also, 
sometimes a paper behaves as if convinced that people seldom want to read 
or hear what does not please them, and that they seldom want others to 
read or hear what disagrees with their own convictions or what presents an 
unfavourable picture of groups to which they belong. We consider it essential 
that the newspaper should publish facts and comment even though unpopular. 
From what we have seen and heard, some editors today do not so much 
consider whether they are in the right or in the wrong but whether they are 
with the crowd. Crowds have been right but they have also been wrong. 
We are convinced that there is no significance in the Press being free if it is 
not at the same time independent. A newspaper should, as far as possible, 
reflect the opinions of as large a sector of the community as it can, but it 
should also seek to educate and influence the public. 

1426. Criticism of Government. —The opinion has been expressed by quite 
a number of journalists as well as by others that in order to succeed, a 
paper must be extremely critical of what the Government does. This, they 
say, is a legacy of the past, when every good nationalist paper would criticise 
the Government all the time. Whether the public want it or not, the news¬ 
papers themselves have apparently come to believe that blind criticism of 
those in authority will sell their paper much better than a rational policy 
or critical judgment. The result of this widespread conviction is that even 
papers which are generally in support of the parties in power feel called upon, 
when they criticise its actions, to use more violent expressions than the 
situation calls for. If the newspapers have brought up the public to expect 
such an attitude on their part, it is now their responsibility, after India has 
become independent, to re-orient the public and educate them to look for 
balanced criticism and to value it. 

1427. Yellow Journalism. —There is no doubt that some of the journals 
in this country are of the type commonly termed “yellow journalism”. We 
would classify under this category any malicious and wilful publication of 
reports which are known to be false or are not believed to be true, as well 
as the building up of a body of falsehood around a core of fact. It would 
include also the lurid exposure, unrelated to public interest, of the personal 
lives of the individuals or even unwarranted intrusion into their private lives. 
Such publications are made, with or without intention to levy blackmail 
directly or indirectly, and sometimes only to cause pain or humiliation. We 
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tive of the obscene, with deliberate intent to debase public taste. There is 
also the use of abusive language, and writings offending against public 
decency. 

1428. Yellow journalism of one type or another is increasing in this 
country. It is not confined to any particular area or language but is perhaps 
more discernible in some than in others. It was a matter of grave concern 
to us to find that while instances of such yellow journalism are to be found 
everywhere, the majority of the journalists, who appeared before us, had 
little to say about it except, of course, to condemn it in general terms. Such 
conderrfnation too was restricted to a paragraph or two in the memoranda 
and had not appeared in any of their writings in the Press. 

1429. Undesirable tendencies. —In order to promote the sales of news¬ 
papers and periodicals, publishers and editors adopt many practices, some of 
which we consider undesirable even if they do not fall within the definition of 
‘yellow’ journalism. The commonest among such measures is the use of 
sensational headlines. In our survey of newspaper readership we found that 
a very large proportion of readers appreciate the convenience that headlines 
afforded. A number of readers have however complained about the fact that 
in some cases the headlines did not have any relevance to the reports that 
followed, and served only to mislead. We have also come across instances 
where news items strongly suspected to be false, if not known to be false, 
have been published only in order to increase circulation. 

11430. Astrological predictions. —We would refer in this context to the 
tendency in certain sections of the Press to publish astrological predictions. 
We wish to say nothing against astrology as such. We feel, however, that 
spread of the habit of consultation of and reliance upon astrological predic¬ 
tions particularly of the nature and in the manner they are published at 
present is certain to produce an unsettling effect on the minds of readers. 
We would describe the practice of publishing such predictions as undesirable. 
Sometimes, the predictions extend to political events of grave significance to 
the future of the country and even to the likelihood of wars or other cala¬ 
mities. They give room for unfounded fears, apprehensions or hopes of the 
most dangerous character which can have serious consequences on public 
order and public welfare. In such cases we feel that Government should 
step in and take action against such publications. 

1431. Cartoon Strips.—Some witnesses have suggested that the practice 
of publishing cartoon strips can also be harmful and should be stopped. Not 
all cartoon strips are objectionable and if any complaint can be made, it is 
against those serialised stories, generally originating from abroad, but now 
being prepared in this country also, which are wholly out of tune with our 
culture and which exploit horror, crime and sex, and which cannot but have 
a deleterious effect on the minds of young persons. We would condemn the 
cartoon strip on its contents and not because it is a cartoon strip. 

1432. Attacks on individuals and institutions. —Another favourite device 
to promote circulation is to exploit the desire of the public to read something 
which is likely to bring down in estimation the reputation of well known 
persons whether they are statesmen, politicians, men in public life or film 
stars. Instances have come to our notice when financial concerns and other 
institutions have been subjected to false and malicious attack. Some papers, 
not dailies, appear to devote their pages exclusively to the publication of such 
matter. Many of the stories thus published are vaguely worded and while 
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they throw a lot of mud, the statements made are not always actionable. 
Occasionally the aggrieved person demands that the paper should apologise, 
or he might even take it to court. The paper then offers a personal apology 
or even publishes a retraction. This serves to stop the aggrieved party from 
getting the paper punished by law but it does not really undo the harm that 
has already been done. It is only rarely that some one prosecutes such 
persons for defamation and has the persistence to follow it through until the 
culprit is punished. Far too often the paper escapes punishment and is 
permitted to profit by its crime. But to our regret we found that very few 
of the reputable papers in this country have come out openly to condemn 
such scurrilous writing. We do not think that by ignoring it the evil would 
cure itself. 

1433. Duties of the responsible Press.— It has been argued that if daily 
newspapers of standing would come forward to denounce evil and corruption 
wherever they exist, they would cut away the ground from under the feet 
of such scurrilous papers. The majority of the newspapers in the country are 
generally reluctant to publish anything which may be taken for sensationalism, 
and perhaps they tend to the other extreme of keeping out of their pages 
any report, however, authenticated, if it is likely to show up in a bad light 
any one of standing in political, official, or business circles. This tendency 
has, it is said, placed a premium on those papers which do not hesitate to 
make scandalous allegations. We have made certain suggestions for a reform 
of the law regarding defamation which we hope would give a greater measure 
of protection to those newspapers which endeavour to act in the public 
interest and expect that as they grow more outspoken, public support to 
scandal sheets would be withdrawn altogether. 

1434. Attacks on communities and groups.—A great deal of the scurrilous 
writing that is noticeable in the Press is often directed against communities 
or groups. In this field too, we have not been able to find many instances 
where the sober and responsible Press have come forward to condemn such 
writings intended to vilify communities. 

1435. Indecency and vulgarity. —Quite a number of the more offensive 
publications indulge in suggestive, indecent or vulgar writings. A number 
of publications which deal with the film industry appear to consider such 
writing an indispensable means of making their journals popular. One 
common defence of such writings is that the editor wants to reform the 
industry. We do not believe that if the editor considered reform necessary 
he should himself offend against morals and decency in order to attack the 
evils. The law might be in a position to puish obscenity, but it does not 
follow that what has not been punished is not obscene. Moreover, not ail 
the writings would come within the purview of the law cf obscenity even 
though they might well be considered objectionable. Here too. tne associations 
of editors and journalists have done little to condemn their colleagues cither 
within their organisations or in their writings in the Press. 

1436. Personal attacks on public men. —There have been many instances 
where public men have been attacked on grounds of their personal character. 
Some of these attacks have had nothing to do with the public responsibilities 
of the persons but solely with their private conduct. In the majority of 
cases, these attacks have been made with the sole purpose of bringing down 
the person in public estimation and have been generally characterised by 
indecency. Unfortunately, few persons have come forward to chastise the 
editors by taking them to Court. In many cases this is due to a general 
reluctance to be a party to legal proceedings, but very often it has been caused 
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by the fear that proceedings in Court might merely provide an opportunity 
to the writer or the publisher to sling more mud. We discuss later the limits 
to which we feel that cross-examination in such cases should be permitted 
by the Court and we hope that once these limits are realised both by the 
judges and by the public, there will no longer be the same reluctance to 
prosecute. But in the case of scurrilous attacks, as in the case of indecent 
writing, it would seem necessary to provide other remedies to supplement 
prosecution under the Penal Code. 

1437. Established papers have behaved well.—The well-established papers 
Jiave, on the whole, maintained a high standard of journalism. They have 
avoided cheap sensationalism and unwarranted instrusion into private lives. 
They represent a decisive majority of the total circulation in India. Despite 
their short-comings, we are of the opinion that the country possesses a 
number of newspapers of which any country may be proud. 

1438. Need for a Press Council.—We have discussed earlier, the need for 
maintaining editorial independence, objectivity of news 'presentation, and 
fairness of comment. These aspects should be looked after by a Press Council 
which will also have the responsibility of fostering the development of the 
Press protecting it from external pressure. We consider that the regulation 
of the conduct of the Press in the matter of such objectionable writing as is 
not legally punishable should also be the responsibility of the Press Council. 

1439. Journalists should be made responsible.—We have referred to the 
fact that journalists have not come out to condemn, in their writings, the 
existence of yellow journalism of the different types we have mentioned. We 
have been assured by many that if the responsibility of regulating the pro. 
fession is left to the journalists themselves, they would not hesitate irj 
enforcing a code of conduct which would enhance the prestige of the profes. 
sion and ensure that Indian journalism progresses along healthy lines. We 
have arrived at the conclusion that the best way of maintaining professional 
standards in journalism would be to bring into existence a body of people 
principally connected with the industry whose responsibility it would be to 
arbitrate on doubtful points and to censure any one guilty of infraction of 
the code. 

1440. Council should have statutory powers.— The Royal Commission on 
the Press in the U. K. recommended the establishment of a Press Council 
which would include laymen; several members felt that the Commission 
should be statutory. The Press Council that has come into being is on a 
voluntary basis. In spite of the consequent weakening of its authority, it has 
not hesitated to condemn irresponsible behaviour or unjournalistic conduct 
on the part of newspapers or newspapermen. But the fact that the Press 
Council in the U.K. is a purely voluntary body has undoubtedly handicapped 
it in the exercise of its authority over the Press. Its decisions in certain 
cases have been the subject of violent controversy particularly by those 
affected. We feel that a voluntary body of this nature might not have the 
necessary sanction behind its decision nor legal authority to make inquiries. 

1441. In order to be effective, a Council of this character should be given 
statutory protection in respect of its action. Without such protection, eacn 
member, as well as the Council as a whole, would be subject to the threat 
of legal action from those whom it seeks to punish by exposure, and such a 
threat would effectively prevent the Council from speaking its mind freely. 
We are definite, therefore, that the Press Council to be established in this 
country should be brought into existence by statute. 

18 Mofl&B. 
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1442. Recommendations. —We recommend that an All-India Press Council 
should be set up by statute with the following objects:— 

1. To safeguard the freedom of the Press. 

2. To help the Press to maintain its independence. 

3. To ensure on the part of the Press the maintenance of high standards 

of public taste and foster a due sense of both the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

4. To encourage the growth of the sense of responsibility and public 

service among all those engaged in the profession of journalism.’ 

5. To keep under review any developments likely to restrict the supply 

and dissemination of views of public interest and importance, 
and to keep a watch on the arrangements made by Indian news¬ 
papers and news agencies with foreign newspapers and news 
agencies or other bodies for the reproduction in India of material 
obtained from those sources. 

6. To improve the methods of recruitment, education, and training for 

the profession, if necessary by the creation of suitable agencies 
for the purpose, such as a Press Institute. 

7. To conduct through the Press Institute a continuous study of the 

contents and performance of the Press. 

0. To promote a proper functional relationship amongst all sections of 
the profession. 

9. By censuring objectionable types of journalistic conduct, and by all 

other possible means, to build up a code in accordance with the 
highest professional standards. (In this connection the Council 
will have the right to consider bona fide complaints which it 
may receive about the conduct of the Press or of any person 
towards the Press, to deal with these complaints in whatever 
manner may seem to it practicable and appropriate, and to 
include in its annual report a record of any action taken under 
this level and its findings thereon). 

10. To promote the establishment of such common services as may 

from time to time appear desirable. 

11. To promote technical and other research. 

12. To study developments in the Press, which may tend towards con¬ 

centration or monopoly and, if necessary, to suggest remedies 
therefor. 

13. To publish reports, at least once a year, recording its work and 

reviewing the performance of the Press, its development; and 
the factors affecting them, including the number and circulation 
of newspapers, the condition of working journalists, and the 
financial condition of the industry. 

14. To review the ownership structure and its impact on the performance 

of the Press. 

1443. The Press Council should consist of men who will command the 
general confidence and respect of the profession and should have 25 members 
excluding the Chairman who should be a person who is or has been a Judge 



of a High Court and should be nominated by the Chief Justice of India. Out 
of these, 13 or more should be working journalists including working editors, 
and the others should be drawn from newspaper proprietors, Universities, 
literary bodies, etc. The professional members will be of at least 10 years 
standing in the profession. In the constitution of the Council the periodical 
Press should be duly represented. 

1444. The Press Council will act through Committees to be constituted by 
the Chairman. The various functions of these Committees will, inter alia 
relate to: 

(i) matters relating to ethical standards and professional etiquette; 

(ii) charges of objectionable publications, (news, comment or adver¬ 

tisement), infractions of journalistic ethics or professional codes; 

(iii) regulation of the inter-relation of the various branches of the 

journalistic profession. 

1445. If a person whose action has been questioned is himself a member 
of the Council, then the Committee chosen by the Chairman to consider the 
question will not include him as one of its members. If a member is judged 
by the Council to be guilty of objectionable journalistic conduct, he shall 
forthwith cease to be a member of the Press Council. 

1446. It shall be open to the Press Council to go into any instance of 
infraction of the cede of ethics or professional conduct. Where, however, 
proceedings in respect of such publication have been started in court, the 
Council snail not express any opinion until such proceedings have terminated. 
In other words, it shall not be for the Press Council to usurp the functions 
of a court of law. Nor is it intended that the Press Council, in pronouncing 
on matters coming before them for consideration should follow the strict 
procedure of the courts. It is expected, however, that in recording its findings 
on any case of unjournalistic conduct, the Council will set out its reasons. 

1447. Normally, anonymity is to be respected, but where questions are 
considered by the Press Council involving fixing of responsibility, journalistic 
privilege may be waived. 

1448. There should be only one central Council until uniform standards 
have been set up; thereafter, if it is found necessary, regional or State 
branches may be constituted. 

1449. The Council will regulate its own procedure as well as the procedure 
of its Committees. 

1450. It is recommended that a cess of Rs. 10 per ton should be levied 
on the consumption of newsprint and expenditure on the Council and its 
ancillaries be charged to the fund thus collected. 

1451. We consider it essential that all journalists should feel themselves 
bound by a certain code of ethics which would ensure that in their writings 
they would continually aim to discharge their high responsibility to society. 

1452. We would consider the formulation of a code bearing all these 
principles in mind to be one of the prime duties and responsibilities of th- 
Press Council when it is established. We would like them to keep in mind 
the following principles which we consider should find a place in a code of 
journalistic ethics:— 

(1) As the Press is a primary instrument in the creation of public opinion, 
journalists should regard their calling as a trust and be ready and willing to 
serve and guard the public interest. 
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(2) In the discharge of their duties, journalists shall attach due value 
to fundamental human and social rights and shall hold good faith and fair 
play in news reports and comments as essential professional obligations. 

(3) Freedom in the honest collection and publication of news and facts 
and the rights of fair comment and criticism are principles which every 
journalist should always defend. 

(4) Journalists shall observe due restraint in reports and comments which 
are likely to aggravate tensions likely to lead to violence. 

(5) Journalists shall endeavour to ensure that information disseminated 
is factually accurate. No fact shall be distorted and no essential fact shall 
be suppressed. No information known to be false or not believed to be true 
shall be published. 

(6) Responsibility shall be assumed for all information and comments 
-published. If responsibility is disclaimed, this shall be explicitly stated 

beforehand. 

(7) Unconfirmed news shall be identified and treated as such. 

(8) Confidence shall always be respected and professional secrecy preserv¬ 
ed, but it shall not be regarded as a breach of the code if the source of infor¬ 
mation is disclosed in matters coming up before the Press Council, or courts 
of law. 

(9) Journalists shall not allow personal interests to influence professional 
conduct. 

(10) Any report found to be inaccurate and any comment based on in¬ 
accurate reports shall be voluntarily rectified. It shall be obligatory to give 
fair publicity to a correction or contradiction when a report published is 
false or inaccurate in material particulars. 

(11) All persons engaged in the gathering, transmission and dissemination 
of news and in commenting thereon shall seek to maintain full public confi¬ 
dence in the integrity and dignity of their profession. They shall assign and 
accept only such tasks as are compatible with this integrity and dignity; and 
they shall guard against exploitation of their status. 

(12) There is nothing so unworthy as the acceptance or demand of a bribe 
or inducement for the exercise by a journalist of his power to give or deny 
publicity to news or comment. 

(13) The carrying on of personal controversies in the Press, where no 
public issue is involved, is unjournalistic and derogatory to the dignity of the 
profession. 

(14) It is unprofessional to give currency in the Press to rumours or 
gossip affecting the private life of individuals. Even verifiable news affecting 
individuals shall not be published unless public interests demand its 
publication. 

(15) Calumny and unfounded accusations are serious professional 
offences. 

(16) Plagiarism is also a serious professional offence. 

(17) In obtaining news or pictures, reporters and Press photographers 
shall do nothing that will cause pain or humiliation to innocent, bereaved or 
otherwise distressed persons. 
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Freedom of the Press 

1453. The expression “freedom of the Press” has been understood in 
various senses by different persons. It is sometimes confused with the idea 
of the independence of the Press. We think that the expression should be 
understood as meaning freedom to hold opinions, to receive and to impart 
information through the printed word, without any interference from any 
public authority. 

1454. In a society where the rights of the individuals have to be 
harmonised with their duties towards society, all fundamental rights 
and their free play must be subject to restrictions. But the concept of 
freedom with responsibility should not be pushed to a point where the 
emphasis on responsibility becomes in effect the negation of freedom itself. 
Some kind of restriction is inherent in the concept of the freedom of the 
Press. The shape which such restrictions should take must depend on 
the state of the development of society in different countries and even in 
the same country must depend on the circumstances prevailing at different 
times. Accordingly our Constitution has carefully circumscribed under 
Article 19(2) to 19(6) the field of permissible restrictive legislation. 

1455. The tender plant of democracy can flourish only in an atmosphere 
where there is a free interchange of views and ideas which one not only 
has a moral right but a moral duty to express. Democracy can thrive not 
only under the vigilant eye of its legislature but also under the care and 
guidance of public opinion. The Press is, par excellence, the vehicle 
through which such opinion can become articulate. The Press has not only 
a moral right to free expression but it is subject to certain responsibilities 
also. But the terrain of moral restrictions is not aiways co-extensive with 
the legal restrictions which may be imposed upon the right. Up to a point 
the restrictions must come from within. The legal protection may continue 
to remain even though the moral right to it has been forfeited. Within 
the limits of this legal tolerance, the control over the Press must be sub¬ 
jective or professional. The ethical sense of the individual, the conscious¬ 
ness that abuse of the freedom of expression, though not legally punish¬ 
able must tarnish the fair name of the Press, and the censure of fellow 
journalists, should all operate as powerful factors towards the maintenance 
of the freedom without any legal restrictions being placed on that freedom. 

1456. Article 19(2) of the Constitution, as it originally stood, permitted 
the State to enact any law relating to libel, slander, defamation, contempt 
of courts or any matter which offends against decency or morality or which 
undermines the security of or tends to overthrow the State. These restric¬ 
tions have been regarded as unexceptionable. The Supreme Court, how¬ 
ever, drew a distinction between “public order” and “security of the State” 
and held that restrictions in the interest of the latter and not in the interest 
of the former could be justified under that Article. In consequence, it was 
held by the Patna High Court that even incitement to murder or other 
violent crimes could not be made punishable, under the original Article 19(2) 
of the Constitution. Article 19(2) was, therefore, amended by including, 
among permissible restrictive legislation, matters relating to (1) public 
order; (2) friendly relations with foreign States; and (3) incitement to an 
offence. Although the Judgment of the Patna High Court was subsequently 
reversed by the Supreme Court, the observations of the Supreme Court 
would not, in our opinion, have made the amendment of the Constitution 
unnecessary in so far as the subject of public order was concerned. 
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1457. The Draft Covenant on Freedom of Information and Press pre¬ 
pared by the Geneva Conference of the Sub-Commission on Human Rights 
set up by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations included, 
in April 1949, all the three subjects among matters with respect to which 
restrictions could be placed on the freedom of information and the Press. 
The ad hoc Committee of the United Nations adopted in September 1950 
a Convention on Freedom of Information which was practically on the lines 
of the Geneva Draft, but omitted the sub-clause relating to systematic diffu¬ 
sion of deliberately false or distorted reports which undermine friendly 
relations between peoples or States. Monsieur Lopez’s report to the 
ECOSOC recommends a formula which in general terms permits restric¬ 
tions being placed inter alia for prevention of disorder and crime. The 
Resolution of the Council of Europe also permits restrictions being placed in 
the interest of public safety and prevention of disorder. We, therefore, 
think that Article 19(2) of the Constitution as it stands at present is not 
inconsistent with the concept of the freedom of the Press at least in so far 
as it relates to public order and incitement to an offence. 

1458. The Constitutions of some other countries and the judicial decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States of America permit legislative 
abridgment of the freedom of speech and expression in the interest of 
public order. 

1459. The “clear and present danger” test which the Supreme Court of 
America applies might be a good working rule for the judiciary where, as 
in the American Constitution, the sphere of legislative abridgment is not 
defined by words in the Constitution itself. But in the scheme of our Cons¬ 
titution that sphere has to be defined for certain purposes. The “clear and 
present danger” test cannot be utilised for defining matters in respect of 
which there may be legislative restrictions on the freedom of speech and 
expression. But the implication of that test would be a legitimate consi¬ 
deration when Courts have to decide whether a particular law dealing with 
a matter is reasonable or not, having regard to the imminence and character 
of the danger sought to be averted by the restrictions. 

1460. The words “public order” should be preferred to the words “for 
the prevention of disorder”. 

1461. There has been criticism of the clause relating to friendly rela¬ 
tions with foreign States. But the Constitutions of other countries have a 
provision somewhat on the lines of the clause in our Constitution. Although 
we are in favour of the Parliament having this reserve power, we think 
that the words “in the interest of friendly relations with foreign States” 
are of a very wide connotation and may conceivably be relied upon for 
supporting any legislation which may restrict even legitimate criticism 
of the foreign policy of Government. It would be difficult to devise a for¬ 
mula which would define the scope of the legislation by Parliament in this 
regard. The Constitution can at best merely indicate the topics in respect 
of which there may be reasonable restrictions on the freedom of speech 
and expression. It must be left to the wisdom of Parliament to define the 
precise scope of those restrictions and to the impartiality of the Supreme 
Court to pronounce upon the reasonableness of those restrictions. We 
recommend that whetever legislation might be framed in the interest 
of friendly relations with foreign States, it should be confined in its opera¬ 
tion to cases of systematic diffusion of deliberately false or distorted reports 
which undermine relations with foreign States, and should not punish any 
sporadic utterance or any dissemination of true facts although they may 
have the tendency of endangering the friendly relations with foreign Stations. 
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1462. Although the words “incitement to an offence” are of wide import, 
the main difficulty that has faced us is that if we omit these words the 
whole law of abetment contained in the Indian Penal Code would be open 
to challenge in so far as the abetment consists in inciting persons to commit 
offences. Although the decision of the Supreme Court has probably saved 
legal provisions punishing incitement to the commission of aggravated 
offences, there will be no constitutional authority, in the absence of these 
words, for punishing abetments by means of incitement to commit offences 
involving violence in a less aggravated form or offences in which there may 
be no violence at all. Moreover, when a law is enacted, it must be re¬ 
garded as an expression of the will of the people and if the law is disliked 
by certain sections of the people, the remedy lies not in disobeying the law 
but in persuading the public to see the inequity of it and in getting it al¬ 
tered by legitimate and constitutional means. 

1463. The provisions contained in Article 19(2) of the Constitution are 
merely enabling provisions, and the ultimate sanction behind any legisla¬ 
tion must be the will of the people. The Constitution merely lays down 
that certain fundamental principles may not be disregarded in attempting 
to harmonise freedom of expression of an individual with the requirements 
of the public good. Apart from such safeguards as the Constitution has 
laid down, there are two other lines of defence against undue encroach¬ 
ment over the fundamental right of freedom of expression. One is the 
Legislature itself and the other is the High Courts and the Supreme Court. 
Although the Constitution invests the Legislatures with power to place res¬ 
trictions on the freedom of speech and expression for certain purposes, the 
power would, we trust, be exercised with discrimination and circumspec¬ 
tion. If any restrictions are placed by the Legislatures on the fundamental 
right, we have no doubt that the impartiality and the broad and realistic 
outlook of the High Courts and Supreme Court will ensure that the power 
is not exercised by the Legislatures in an arbitrary or unreasonable manner. 
We. therefore, think that there is no case made out for going back to Article 
19(2) of the Constitution as it stood before its amendment in 1951. 

The Press (Objectionable Matter) Act 

1464. The criticism of this measure falls into two sharply defined cate¬ 
gories. On the one hand it has been suggested— 

(i) that there is no emergency calling for the enactment of such 
legislation; 

(ii) that it provides penalties unknown to law in other countries; 

(iii) that the judicial order and a jury of pressmen are merely face¬ 

saving devices; and 

(iv) that the existence of the Act itself is a stigma on the Indian 

Press. 

It has further been urged that there is no necessity of a special Press 
Law and that the ordinary law of the land would suffice for punishing those 
who could be proved to have abused the freedom of the Press. On the 
other hand, there is a strong body of opinion represented by most of the 
State Governments that the Act as it stands has proved insufficient to curb 
the mischief which it was intended to check. They have stated that the 
definition of the expression “objectionable matter” should include defama¬ 
tory remarks with regard to Ministers and public servants, matters 
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which hurt religious feelings of the people, false and distorted news or 
sensational reports. So far as the procedure is concerned, it has been 
pointed out that trial by jury has proved ineffective and that although keepers 
of the press and publishers of newspapers become liable, the editors of the 
papers cannot be proceeded against. Doubt has also been expressed as re¬ 
gards the legal validity of sub-clauses (v) and (vi) of Section 3 of the Act. 

1465. The Press is one of the vital organs of modern life more specially in 
a democracy. It has enormous potentialities for good or evil. There is an 
essential difference between the mischief that may be wrought by an indi¬ 
vidual who gives expression to an objectionable matter and the Press which 
publishes such matter.* In the case of irresponsible writings in the Press, 
the spread of harm is wider and the effect is far greater and most rapid. 
There is, therefore, some justification for treating individual utterance of 
an objectionable matter differently from the publication thereof in the 
Press. The Act is designed to prevent publication of objectionable matter 
in that small but growing section of the Press which is found to be habitu¬ 
ally indulging in the publication of such matter. The Act cannot be regard¬ 
ed as a stigma on the Press as a whole, because all laws are designed to 
strike at the insignificant minority which intends to indulge in anti-social 
activities and their existence is no reflection on the conduct or the character 
of the overwhelming majority of the community. The amount of security 
required to be deposited by the keeper of a press has to be fixed with due 
regard to the circumstances of the case and must not be excessive. There 
is, therefore, no point in the argument that the freedom of expression i$ 
granted to a rich person who is in a position to furnish security and risk 
Its forfeiture, but is denied to a person whose resources are not great. There 
is also no force In the argument that it is humiliating to have to conduct 
newspapers under a threat of forfeiture of security. It cannot be more 
humiliating to have to run a newspaper under the threat of losing a certain 
amount of money than under the threat of being sent to prison or having to 
pay a heavy fine which are the consequences if the ordinary law is resorted 
to. Moreover, there is a provision in the ordinary law of the land that 
security may be demanded from the printer, publisher, proprietor or editor 
of a newspaper under certain circumstances. (See Section 108 of the Cri¬ 
minal Procedure Code). Further a modern newspaper is brought out under 
very great pressure by working against time. It would, therefore, not be 
fair to treat offences committed by the Press as being in the same category 
as an offence committed by an individual, possibly after considerable deli¬ 
beration. Therefore, some lenient remedy is called for in their case. There 
is also the fact that although it may be legally possible to hold one single 
individual responsible for what appears in a newspaper and, therefore, 
answerable in respect of any offence committed by that paper, there is al¬ 
ways the possibility that the punishment of the individual may be vicarious. 
As the paper is the composite product of the joint efforts of several persons, 
personal responsibility can hardly be defined or fixed. The Press Laws 
Enquiry Committee appreciated all these arguments and recommended the 
re-enactment of practically all the provisions of the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act of 1931, but it came to the conclusion that there should be no 
demand for security only because such a provision does not exist in the laws 
of other countries. 

1466. It seems to us that the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act is a dis¬ 
tinct improvement on the scheme envisaged by the Press Laws Enquiry 
Committee. 
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1467. Samples of objectionable writings brought to the notice of the 
Commission indicate that a majority of such writings are those which (i) 
tend to promote communal hatred and enmity; and (ii) infringe or offend 
decency or morality and publish scurrilous or obscene matter defaming 
individuals and making instrusion into their private affairs. There is no 
doubt that a large section of the Press in India is sober and responsible 
and does not indulge in what has been described as yellow journalism. 
There is, however, a small section of the Press, mainly the Indian language 
Press, which seeks to flourish on blackmail, sensationalism and obscenity. 
By and large the English section of the daily Press is comparatively free 
from objectionable writings. There are, however, a few periodicals which 
often indulge in vilification of persons in authority, in ferreting out of offi¬ 
cial secrets and in publishing spicy scandals having a political tinge. 

1468. An analysis of the action taken so far by the State Governments 
indicates that the overwhelming preponderance of objectionable writings 
falls under clause (vi) of Section 3 of the Act. But in a very large number 
of cases the State Governments have taken no action either because they 
chose not to give undue publicity by starting proceedings or because they 
had little faith in the efficacy of the Act. The smallness of the section which 
indulges in such objectionable writings does not ipso facto derogate from 
the necessity of having a law on the subject. No responsible newspaper 
or periodical need be afraid of the provisions of this Act as no such paper 
is likely to publish material coming within the four corners of Section 3 
which defines “objectionable matter”. It is a fact, however, that the Act 
has not effectively stopped publication of objectionable matter and most 
of the State Governments have taken no action under it either because 
they did not intend to give undue publicity to the matter or because they 
considered the Act a poor weapon to deal with such writings. Having 
accepted the odium that attaches to the enactment of such a legislation, 
one would have expected that the State Governments would take steps to 
implement the Act effectively. But it does not appear that any serious 
effort has been made in this direction by the State Governments. Their 
grievance about the efficacy of the Act would have been legitimate if cases 
had been placed before the Courts and the Courts had held that, as the Act 
stood, no security could be ordered. We think, however, that some legisla¬ 
tion in the form of a provision for taking security is necessary to deal with 
such writings and the next question is whether it should be enacted in a 
separate Act or made a part of the permanent law of the li>nd. 

1469. There has been*a proposal of repealing the Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act and enlarging Section 108 of the Cr. P.C. Such a procedure 
would have eliminated one of the main objections to the Act, and the ordi¬ 
nary law of the land would have applied equally to both individuals and 
the Press. But making all these changes in the law of the land would 
have failed to emphasise the essentially temporary purpose of an enact¬ 
ment like the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. We hope that with the 
establishment of the Press Council, there will be internal control over the. 
Press and that the Press Council would see that the units of the Press 
publishing objectionable matter are effectively pulled up and publicly cen¬ 
sured. As the Press Council grows in strength and prestige, the necessity 
of having to resort to such measures as the Press (Objectionable Matter) 
Act will gradually disappear and the permanent law of the land will not 
have to be altered for the sake of a small errant section of the Press that 
exists today. We, therefore, consider that it would be more desirable that 
the special provision relating to the Press should remain as a separate Act 
18 Mofl&B. 
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and not form part of the permanent law of the land. Whether the Act 
would require to be continued after February 1956 must depend upon the 
performance of the Press during the next two years and on the extent to 
which the Press Council, if it comes into being before then, will be able 
to exercise a restraining influence on the erring section of the Press. 

1470. It would be presumptuous on our part to anticipate the decision 
of the Supreme Court but sub-clause (v) of Section 3 of the Press (Objec¬ 
tionable Metter) Act would appear to be not ultra vires of the Constitution 
and void under Article 13. Similarly we think that scurrility involved in 
writing which is coarse, vulgar or abusive could properly be hit by legisla¬ 
tion designed to restrict freedom of expression in the interest of morality 
and decency. 

1471. We are making proposals for tightening up the law of defamation. 
If these proposals are adopted, we do not think that objectionable writings 
which are defamatory of public servants need be brought within the scope 
of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. 

1472. Abusive writings, publication of false and distorted news or sensa¬ 
tional reports or reviews in bold headlines are matters which should not 
come within the purview of the law. The real cure for such manifestation 
of irresponsibility is both subjective and organisational and we cannot re¬ 
commend any abridgment of the freedom of expression by legislative mea¬ 
sures. 

1473. We think that the system of trial by jury under the Act should 
continue. We think that the provision of trial by jury is a salutory one 
although it may have resulted in injustice in one or two cases. Journalists, 
like members of any other jury, have to learn to assume responsibility. 
There are journalists in India who have strength of character and a sense of 
public duty, who would be prepared to assume the responsibility involved 
in this. It is in that faith and hope that we have made proposals for the 
constitution of a Press Council which will lay down and administer its code 
of ethics and maintain the best traditions and standards of Indian journa¬ 
lism. We note, however, that the recent amendment of the Press (Objec¬ 
tionable Matter) Act lays down clearly that it is the duty of the jury to 
decide whether a newspaper contains any objectionable matter and that 
it is the duty of the judge to decide whether there are sufficient grounds 
for making an order for the demanding of security or for directing that any 
security or any part thereof should be forfeited to Government. 

1474. It would be contrary to the usual practice to enable one State 
Government to deal with an offence committed within the jurisdiction of 
another State. We see no necessity to delete the provision with regard to 
giving of warning. We consider that the safeguard imposed by the Legis¬ 
lature of consulting the highest law officer before taking action under 
Section 11 is a salutary one and should be retained. We see no necessity 
for imposing a minimum on the amounts for which security should be 
taken. We cannot accept the suggestions of State Governments for tighten¬ 
ing up the law in these respects. 

1475. The recent amendment to the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act 
providing for an appeal by Government where the Judge and Jury had 
declined to take action against a paper is a useful provision, although it is 
to be noted that the Criminal Procedure Code does not provide for an 
appeal against the orders passed under Chapter VIII of the Code when the 
Courts decline to pass an order demanding security. 
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1476. We agree with the view that the editor of the paper who is pri¬ 
marily responsible for the contents of the paper should also shoulder the 
responsibility under the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. 

The Press and Registration of Books Act 

1477. A doubt has been expressed whether leaflets come within the 
purview of section 3 of the Act. Although there is not much room for 
doubji on the point, the section may be amended as was proposed to be 
done by clause 3 of the Bill which was before Parliament for amending 
tlie Act. 

1478. There has been some divergence of opinion as to whether every 
copy of a newspaper should contain the name of the person who is the 
editor thereof. The consensus of opinion is in favour of retaining section 
5(1) of the Act as it is. We agree with that view. But whenever the editor 
is temporarily away and does not intend to assume responsibility for what 
appears in the paper, his name should not appear in the newspaper as editor, 
and the name of acting editor should be printed. 

1479. Under section 5(2) of the Act, it is open to any person to declare 
his intention of starting a paper. But it is not incumbent upon him to 
start the paper within any specified period after the declaration. We think 
it should be possible for a publisher to start publishing the paper within a 
fortnight of the declaration in the case of dailies, within a month in the 
case of weeklies and within three months in the case of monthlies. The 
declaration should be deemed to lapse if the publication of a newspaper 
or a periodical is not commenced within these periods. There is also no 
provision in the Act that any particular number of issues should be brought 
out within a specified period. We recommend that a “daily” should bring 
out at least 15 issues in any consecutive period of 30 days and a “weekly” 
not less than 12 issues in any consecutive period of six months. Failure 
to do so should entail lapsing of the declaration. Section 8 of the Act 
makes it optional on the part of the publisher of a paper to file a declara¬ 
tion to the effect that he has ceased to be the publisher of that paper. We 
think that such a declaration should be made compulsory. We also recom¬ 
mend that no declaration should be accepted if a new paper proposed to be 
published bears the same name as another paper published in the same 
State or in the same language. 

1480. We agree with the recommendation of the Press Laws Enquiry 
Committee that temporary changes in the place of printing a publication 
may merely be notified to the Magistrate within 24 hours and that if this 
is done, there need be no fresh declaration, so long as the printer and the 
publisher continue to be the same. 

1481. We agree with the recommendation of the Press Laws Enquiry 
Committee that a new declaration should be necessary only if the printer 
and publisher are absent from the Indian Union for a period longer than 
30 days. 

1482. One copy of each paper, book or periodical should be filed with 
the National Libarary of India. Although the recent bill “to provide for 
delivery of books to the National Library and other public libraries” pro¬ 
poses to rectify this omission so far as books are concerned, it excludes 
newspapers from its purview. It is desirable, we think, that one library 
at least should have all the important newspapers and periodicals published 
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in India and we recommend that a provision should be made to that effect 
in the Act. 

1483. We consider that the whole administration of the Press and Regis¬ 
tration of Books Act requires to be overhauled. There is a general laxity 
in the checking of the filing and the registration of books and periodicals. 
It has been a matter of great difficulty to us to obtain the files of news¬ 
papers or even to verify whether a paper is currently being published or 
not. In many cases the information supplied by the State Governments 
was grossly inaccurate and never up to date. There is little or no check 
to see whether a paper comes out regularly and if it does not, to find out 
the cause or to correct the record accordingly. There must therefore be a 
radical change in the administration of the Act in the various States. It is 
necessary, we think, that there should be one central authority to be named 
the Press Registrar for India exercising supervisory jurisdiction over the 
Press Registrars appointed for each State. It should be the business of the 
Press Registrar to have a complete register of all the newspapers and 
periodicals, news agencies and advertising agencies in the State. It should 
be made obligatory on them to register themselves under the Act and if 
they fail to do so, they should be ineligible to carry on the business. The 
declarations to be made by them should include a statement of the capital 
structure and the staff proposed to be employed in the venture, and the 
Registrar should have authority to call for any additional factual informa¬ 
tion. 

1484. The rules regarding registration of newspapers and periodicals 
under the Indian Post Offices Act of 1898 require to be altered as such 
registration entitles the newspapers and periodicals concerned to obtain 
certain concessions. We have come across several “newspapers” purport¬ 
ed to be registered under the Indian Post Offices Act which contain only 
one item of news, of three or four lines, and the rest of the paper is devoted 
either to market quotations or to solutions of crossword puzzles. We feel 
that the^ concessions which a registered newspaper enjoys under the Indian 
Post Offices Act should be given to genuine newspapers, although they may 
be continued in respect of publications containing market reports, especial¬ 
ly if they give interpretations of market trends. There is no justifica¬ 
tion for extending the concession to publications which consist of nothing 
except possible solutions to crossword puzzles. On the other hand, we have 
been informed that certain magazines have been refused the postal conces¬ 
sions on the ground that they do not contain 50 per cent, of material which 
could be described as news or articles relating thereto and current topics. 
Fiction is not included in this category of reading matter. It would be 
desirable to amend the definition of newspapers in the Post Offices Act to 
enable genuine periodicals containing a reasonable quantity of fiction, lite¬ 
rary, scientific, philosophic or artistic comment to obtain the concessions. 

1485. It should be the duty of the Press Registrar of India to bring out 
an annual report on the working of the Press on its organisational side 
giving the necessary statistics, just as the Press Council should bring out 
an annual report on the working of the Press on its editorial side. 

Official Secrets Act, 1923 

1486. We agree with the view that merely because a circular is marked 
secret or confidential, it should not attract the provisions of the Act, if the 
publication thereof is in the interest of the public, and no question of 
national emergency an 1 interest of the State as such arises. But in view 
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of the eminently reasonable manner in which the Act is being administered, 
we refrain from making any recommendation for an amendment thereof. 

Section 124A. Indian Penal Code 

1487. This section, as authoritatively interpreted, was held by the Punjab 
High Court to have become void because it contravened the right to free¬ 
dom of speech and expression and that it was not saved by Article 19(2) 
of the Constitution as it originally stood. In our opinion, in so far as the 
section penalises mere exciting or attempting to excite feelings of hatred, 
contempt or disaffection towards Government without exciting or attempt¬ 
ing to excite disturbance of public order, it is ultra vires of the Constitu¬ 
tion even under the amended Article 19(2). In a modern democratic 
society, changes of Government are brought about by expressing dissatis¬ 
faction with its doings and mobilising public opinion hostile to the Govern¬ 
ment in power. This is the normal functioning of democracy. In so far 
as section 124A seeks to penalise such expression this section would appear 
to be not only ultra vires of the Constitution, but opposed to the concept 
of the freedom of the Press. We recommend that the section be repealed. 
It would, however, be desirable to make punishable by a new section 121B, 
expressions which incite persons to alter by violence the system of Govern¬ 
ment, with or without foreign aid. This may not amount to waging war 
within the meaning of section 121 of the Indian Penal Code, and is obviously 
more servious than offences against puolic tranquillity and offences against 
persons. 


Section 153A, Indian Penal Code 

1488. The decision of the Punjab High Court had thrown a cloud on the 
validity of this section under Article 19(2) of the Constitution as it origi¬ 
nally stood. Since then the Article has been amended by introducing the 
words “public order” in that Article. Although there has been no final 
or authoritative decision on the point, it appears that the section could be 
regarded as being' intra vires of the amended Constitution. The possibility, 
however remote, of its being held void does exist and it would therefore 
be desirable to bring this section within Article 19(2) without the possibility 
of a challenge by restricting its operation to those cases where there is inten¬ 
tion to cause disturbance of public peace or knowledge of likelihood of 
violence ensuing. We also support the recommendation of the Press Laws 
Enquiry Committee that an Explanation should be added to this section to 
the effect that it does not amount to an offence under this section to advo¬ 
cate a change in the social or economic order, provided that any such ad¬ 
vocacy is not intended or likely to lead to disorder or to the commission of 
offences. 

Section 295A, Indian Penal Code 

1489. This section which refers to deliberately and maliciously outraging 
the religious feelings of any class of subjects or insulting or attempting to 
insult religious beliefs of that class may possibly be protected by the words 
“public order” and “morality” in Article 19(2) of the Constitution. But we 
think that the section should be brought indisputably within the provisions 
of the Constitution by limiting its operation to those cases where there is 
intention to cause violence or knowledge of likelihood of violence ensuing. 
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Section 505, Indian Penal Code 

1490. It seems to us that all clauses of section 505 are covered by Article 
19(2) of the Constitution and are not inconsistent with the concept of the 
freedom of the Press. Under the circumstances, we see no necessity of 
suggesting any amendment to this section. 

Sections 99A to 99G, Criminal Procedure Code 

1491. These sections enable Government to forfeit every issue of a news¬ 
paper or a book whenever it appears to them that they contain matter 
falling under sections 124A, 153A and 295A of the Indian Penal Code. 
Following our recommendation with regard to section 124A, the reference 
to that section in section 99A of the Criminal Procedure Code should be 
deleted. The rest of the section may remain, because the reference to sections 
153A and 295A of the Indian Penal Code would be construed as reference 
to the amended sections 153A and 295A if our recommendation is accepted 
and those sections are suitably amended. If, as suggested by us, a new 
offence under section 121B is created, that section will also have to be 
included in section 99A of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code 

1492. Although the section is not inconsistent with the freedom of the 
Press, we support the view of the Press Laws Enquiry Committee that it 
was not the intention of the framers of the Code that this section should be 
applied to the Press. If Government consider it necessary to have powers 
for the issue of temporary orders to newspapers in urgent cases of appre¬ 
hended danger, Government may promote separate legislation or seek an 
amendment of that section. 

1493. While appreciating the correctness of Mr. Justice Mukherjee’s 
report on the Calcutta Police assault on the Press reporters, that the repor¬ 
ters could not claim exemption from the operation of an order under section 
144, merely by reason of the fact that they were newspaper reporters, we 
are conscious of the difficulty which that view creates. We recommend 
that when an order is issued prohibiting assembly of more than a certain 
number of persons, the authority concerned may grant, in the order itself, 
special exemption to bona fide reporters. They should be asked to wear 
distinctive badges in token of the special exemption and carry the permit 
on their person. We are confident that such boria fide reporters will not 
participate, directly or indirectly, in the unlawful activities and thus abuse 
the special concession and consideration shown to them. 

1494. Section 5, Indian Telegraph Act.—In so far as the provisions of 
this section can come into force only on the occurence of an emergency 
or in the interest of public safety, they cannot be said to be inconsistent 
with the freedom of the Press or outside the scope of permissible legislative 
restrictions under Article 19(2) of the Constitution. The recommendation 
of the Press Laws Enquiry Committee is that the delegation of these 
powers should be the exception rather than the rule, that the delegation 
should be issued by Government in order to ensure that these powers are 
not abused. As a further safeguard, if any orders are passed under sub¬ 
section (3) by specially authorised officers of Government, they should be 
reported to the Central or Provincial Government, as the case may be, in 
order to enable the responsible Minister to judge the proper exercise of 
the powers and the orders passed in individual cases. 



1495. Sea Customs Act, 1878. —Section 19 is not limited in its operation 
to any emergency and would therefore appear to be not in consonance 
with the freedom of the Press or Article 19(2) of the Constitution. The 
section should be amended to limit its operation, in the case of newspapers 
and periodicals, to such matter as is liable to be forfeited under section 99A 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. It would be anomalous to ban the pro¬ 
duction of that type of literature in this country, but to permit its import. 

1496. Sections 181A and 181C authorise detention of any package sus¬ 
pected to contain any newspaper or document, the publication of which is 
punishable under section 124A. Consistently with our recommendation 
above, the reference to section 124A of the Indian Penal Code in these 
sections will have to be replaced by a reference to the new section 121B of 
the Indian Penal Code which is suggested for enactment. 

1497. Indian Post Offices Act, 1898. —Our observations with respect to 
section 19 of the Sea Customs Act apply to this section of the Post Offices 
Act. 

Section 26: Our remarks under section 5 of the Indian Telegraph Act 
apply to this section of the Post Offices Act. 

Section 27B: Our remarks under sections 181A to 181C of the Sea Cus¬ 
toms Act apply to this section of the Post Offices Act. 

1498. Law of Contempt of Courts.—The Contempt of Court jurisdiction 
is inherent in the Court of Record. The Contempt of Court Act (XII of 
1926) settled a vexed question by enacting that the High Courts of Judica¬ 
ture have and exercise the same jurisdiction, powers and authority in ac¬ 
cordance with the same procedure and practice in respect of Subordinate 
Courts as in respect of contempt of themselves. The Act also places a limit 
on the extend of punishment to be imposed. The provision in the Act, 
which lays down that no High Court shall take cognisance of a contempt 
alleged to have been committed in respect of a Court subordinate to it 
where such contempt is an offence punishable under the Indian Penal Code, 
has been interpreted to mean that the High Court jurisdiction is excluded 
only in those cases where the acts alleged to constitute contempt of a su¬ 
bordinate court were punishable as contempt, and not where these acts mere¬ 
ly amount to offences of other description for which punishment has been 
provided in the Indian Penal Code. For example, the defamation of a judge 
of a subordinate court constitutes an offence under the Indian Penal Code, 
but does not oust the jurisdiction of a High Court to take cognisance oi the 
act as contempt. The High Courts have extra-territorial jurisdiction in 
matters of contempt. But there has been some conflict of opinion, as is 
exemplified by Horniman’s case, as to whether they have power to arrest, 
for contempt of itself, a person residing outside the jurisdiction of those 
courts. The Contempt of Courts Act of 1952, which has replaced the Act 
of 1926, has a provision which lays down that “a High Court shall have 
jurisdiction to inquire into or try a contempt of itself or of any court 
subordinate to it, whether the contempt is alleged to have been committed 
within or outside the local limits of its jurisdiction, and whether the 
person alleged to be guilty of the contempt is within or outside such limits.” 
How far this provisions removes the difficulty created by Horniman’s case 
is a question on which there has been no decision so far. 
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1499. It is difficult and almost impossible to frame a comprehensive and 
complete definition of contempt of court. But the courts in India and 
England have laid down rules on the subject and have stated the principles 
governing the exercise of this jurisdiction. If power is exercised as laid 
down by these authoritative pronouncements, there is no reason to appre¬ 
hend that any injustice would be caused. No instance, except possibly one, 
has been brought to our notice where it could be said that this jurisdiction 
had been exercised either arbitrarily or as a result of over-sensitiveness on 
the part of the High Court to the criticism of the judicial proceedings. We 
have examined a few of the important cases on the subject. It is difficult 
to say that any of these cases were wrongly decided, although it could be 
argued that in at least one or two cases the comment which was the sub¬ 
ject matter of contempt proceedings was provoked by some unfortunate ex¬ 
pressions of the Court itself. 

1500. We have also examined some cases where comments were made in 
pending proceedings. A case is said to be pending when a Court has taken 
cognisance thereof. There have been some decisions which seem to take 
the view that there may be contempt of court even when judicial proceed¬ 
ings are imminent, though they may not have been actually instituted. Some 
recent decisions of the Allahabad and Punjab High Courts have doubted 
the correctness of this view. The publication in newspapers of proceedings 
before a court of law must be true and accurate and without malice. 
The privilege does not extend to the publication of false reports or 
to the publication of material which is calculated to affect the prejudicially 
the interests of any party to a legal proceeding. The Courts, on the whole, 
have taken a considerate view of the difficulties of journalists and it has 
been held that it is undesirable to launch upon contempt proceedings in 
every case of inadequate or inartistic report of the proceedings in Court 
published in newspapers, unless it appeared that there was deliberate mis¬ 
understanding and suppression of facts in the report. 

1501. The Indian Press as a whole has been anxious to uphold the dignity 
of courts and the offences have been committed more out of ignorance of 
the law relating to contempt than with any deliberate intention of obstruct¬ 
ing justice or giving affront to the dignity of Courts. Instances where it 
could be suggested that the jurisdiction has been arbitrarily or capriciously 
exercised have been extremely rare, and we do not think that any change 
is called for either in the procedure or practice of the contempt of Court 
jurisdiction exercised by the High Courts. 

1502. Contempt of Legislature.—Articles 105 and 194 of the Constitution 
establish the right of the freedom of speech in legislatures, and immunity 
of the Members thereof from any legal proceedings in respect of anything 
said in the Legislatures and the immunity of any person in respect of publi¬ 
cations by or under the authority of the Legislature. In other respects the 
powers, privileges and immunities shall be such as may be defined by the 
Legislature and until so defined, shall be those of the House of Commons 
at the commencement of the Constitution. 

1503. Parliamentary privilege has been described as a sum of all the 
peculiar rights enjoyed by each House collectively as a constituent part of 
the High Court of Parliament and by Members of each House individually. 
In India, with its written Constitution and fundamental rights of freedom 
of expression guaranteed by the Constitution, it may not be wholly appro¬ 
priate to adopt bodily the basic concepts of the privileges of the House of 



Commons as they developed in England, and greater caution is therefore 
necessary in adopting them, even though permitted by the Constitution and 
in applying them consistently with the Indian Constitution and Indian con¬ 
ditions. There is nothing sacrosanct about the procedure of the House of 
Commons, and it is not imperative that the House of Commons practice 
should be followed in every detail. 


1504. The Supreme Court has held in the case of “Blitz" that an arrest 
which is executed in pursuance of an order of a Legislature is subject to 
the fundamental right embodied in Article 22(2) of the Constitution which 
requires that an arrested person shall be produced before a magistrate 
within 24 hours. It is no answer to that Article that the Legislature was 
exercising the powers, privileges and immunities of the House of Commons. 
If so, the wider question would arise whether the powers, privileges and 
immunities of the House of Commons which a legislature may exercise 
under Articles 105 and 194 of the Constitution can go so far as to abrogate 
the right of the freedom of expression save to the extent described in Article 
19(2). The permissible restrictions on freedom of speech refer to restrictions 
in relation to contempt of court, but not to the contempt of legislature. Con¬ 
ceivably therefore a conflict may arise in the exercise of the fundamental 
right under Article 19(1) on the one hand, and the exercise by the Legisla¬ 
ture of the powers, privileges and immunities of the House of Commons 
conferred upon them by Articles 105 and 195 of the Constitution, on the 
other. The position must remain fluid until it is set at rest by the Supreme 
Court, and if the decision of the Supreme Court makes it necessary, the 
Constitution may have to be amended by making an exception in favour of 
contempt of legislature also in Article 19(2). 

1505. The question whether the jurisdiction of the State Legislature 
extends over a person residing for the time being in another State is a point 
on which there has been no authoritative decision. 

1506. It would therefore be desirable that both the Parliament and the 
State Legislatures should define by legislation the precise powers, privileges 
and immunities which they possess in regard to contempt and the procedure 
for enforcing them. Such a law would have to Be in consonance with our 
Constitution and could presumably be challenged, if it appears to be in 
conflict with any fundamental right. In that event the position would be 
clarified by the highest tribunal in the land. Articles 105 and 194 contem¬ 
plate enactment of such legislation, and it is only during the intervening 
period that the Parliament and State Legislatures have been endowed with 
the powers, privileges and immunities of the House of Commons. 


. 1 ~ 7 ‘ ™ the position is so clarified, we must accept the situation as it 

is. The justification for the privileges of the House of Commons results 
from the fact that without them the members could not perform their 
functions unimpeded. The privileges of a legislature would be entirely in¬ 
effectual in enabling it to discharge its functions if it had no powers to 
punish the offenders, to impose disciplinary regulations on its members or 
to enforce obedience to its commands. The offences of the nature of con¬ 
tempt have been characterised as “breaches of privileges”, though that 
expression should be more appropriately confined only to the class of con¬ 
tempts consisting of a violation of or an assault on the Parliamentary 
privileges strictly so called, such as the right of free speech, freedom from 
arrest, etc. There may thus be contempts without there being breaches of 
18 Mofl&B. 
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privileges properly so called. The question arises in connection with the 
Press in two ways, (1) the publication of the proceedings of the Legislatures, 
and (2) comments casting reflection on the individual members or on the 
House as a whole or its officers. 

1508. So far as the publication of the proceedings is concerned, the rule 
is that there is no privilege attached to the publication in newspapers of 
statements made on the floor of the Legislature. In Great Britain all reports 
of Parliamentary proceedings, whether in the whole House or in the Com¬ 
mittee thereof, are prohibited and their publication is taken as a breach of 
privilege. Each House, however, waives its privilege in this respect, so long 
as published reports are accurate and fair. But if wilfully misleading or in¬ 
correct accounts of the debates are published, then those responsible for the 
publication will be punished, the technical ground for proceeding against 
them being that to publish the report at all is a breach of the privilege. 

1509. In India there is no privilege attached to the publication of pro¬ 

ceedings of Legislatures if such publication constitutes an offence against the 
law of the land. Exception 4 to Section 499 of Indian Penal Code creates 
a privilege in respect of a substantially true report of a proceeding in a court 
of justice, but not in respect of publication of a substantially correct report 
of the proceedings in a legislature. Therefore, although the publication of a 
substantially true and faithful report of the proceedings of legislature will 
not constitute contempt of the legislature, the fact that the words complained 
against were privileged when they were uttered in the legislature will not 
confer any privilege in respect of the publication of these words, so far as 
the ordinary law of the land is concerned. In an English case [Wason v. 
Walter (1869) 4 Q.B. 73] it was held that a faithful report in a public news¬ 
paper of a debate in either House of Parliament containing matter disparag¬ 
ing to the character of an individual which had been spoken in the course 
of a debate is not actionable at the suit of a person whose character has 

been called in question. But the publication is privileged on the same 

principle as an accurate report of proceedings in a court of Justice is privi¬ 
leged, viz., that the advantage of publicity to the community at large out¬ 

weighs any private injury resulting from the publication. Articles 105 and 
194 of the Constitution afford protection only in respect of publication by 
or under the authority of the Legislature. We recommend that Exception 
4 to Section 499 of the Indian Penal Code be amended by inserting the 
words "or of Parliament or State Legislature” to give effect to the principle 
of Wason v. Walter (1869) 4 Q.B. 73, referred to above. 

1510. We think that no culpability should be attached to the publication 
of the proceedings of the Legislature before the order of the presiding 
officer expunging those proceedings reaches the newspaper office. Such 
unintentional and unavoidable transgression of the rulings of the Chair should 
not, in our view, be regarded as a breach of the privileges of the House. 

1511. So far as the premature publication of the reports of the Com¬ 
mittees is concerned, the Parliamentary practice is clear that no act done at 
any Committee should be divulged before the same be reported to the House. 
The same principles should apply to the publication of questions or resolu¬ 
tions before they are admitted by the Chair. But where a question or 
motion sent to the Presiding Officer has been disallowed, a bare mention to 
that effect, without comment, should not be treated as contempt. 
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1512. The other branch of the law relates to the contempt of legislature 
in making comments which cast reflection on individual members or on the 
House generally. It has long been recognised that the publication of imputa¬ 
tions reflecting on the dignity of the House, or of any member in his capacity 
as such, is punishable as contempt of Parliament. Reflections on Members, 
even where individuals are not named, may be so framed as to bring into 
disrepute the body to which they belong, and such reflections have therefore 
been treated as reflections on the House itself. If the publication was 
intended to bring to light matters which were true, so that an end might be 
put to them, then however, discreditable the fact, such a publication for such 
a high purpose would constitute a defence. 


1513. We have examined a few of the more recent cases of contempt of 
legislature. Some of these cases, in our opinion, disclose oversensitiveness 
on the part of legislatures to even honest criticism. When the decisions of 
the High Court and Supreme Court are liable to be Criticised without any 
action being taken for contempt of court, there appears no reason why 
legislatures should claim excessive immunity from criticism in Press or 
public. The Courts recognise, as pointed out elsewhere, that contempt pro¬ 
ceedings should be resorted to in extreme cases only. It behoves our legis¬ 
lature also not to resort lightly to contempt proceedings. The Press, as a 
whole, is anxious to maintain and enhance the dignity and prestige of our 
courts and legislatures and recognises that within the precincts of the 
Assembly hall the presiding officer’s ruling is supreme and the freedom of 
the members absolute. It is, therefore, all the more necessary that the 
legislatures should respect the freedom of expression where it is e*or<»j, sf cl 
by the Press within the limits permitted by law, without imposing addition¬ 
al restrictions in the form of breaches of privilege, unless such restrictions 
are absolutely necessary to enable them to perform their undoubtedly res¬ 
ponsible duties. No one disputes that Parliament and State legislatures must 
have certain privileges and the means of safeguarding them so that they may 
discharge their functions properly, but like all prerogatives the privilege 
requires to be most jealously guarded and very cautiously exercised. In¬ 
discriminate use is likely to defeat its own purpose. The fact that there is 
no legal remedy against at least some of the punishments imposed by the 
legislatures should make them all the more careful in exercising their 
powers, privileges and immunities. 


1514. Law of Defamation.—Under Article 19(2) of the Constitution the 
fundamental right of freedom of speech and expression can be curtailed by 
the imposition of reasonable restrictions in relation, inter alia, to defama¬ 
tion. Defamation would mean both civil and criminal libel. It has been 
urged that the Constitution should be amended so as to restrict the operation 
of the word "defamation” to cases involving civil liability only or to such 
cases involving criminal liability as are likely to disturb the public peace. 


1515. We think that it would not be desirable to amend the Constitution 
m such a way as to permit restrictions being placed on the fundamental 
right to freedom of speech and expression only in respect of civil defamation 
This view gams support from the Constitutions of other countries also. 


1516. The second suggestion is to amend the Constitution in such a way 
as to permit restrictions being placed on the freedom of speech and exores- 
sion m the form of a criminal offence for libel, but only when such ljbd is 

of f°r« t0 . a * re T ac * of peace. This point was present in the minds 
of the framers of the Indian Penal Code, and the observations made by them 
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are equal] r applicable at the present time. We do not think that the state 
of the society has altered to such an extent as to justify alteration of the 
law which has stood the test of time. We do not therefore think that 
criminal defamation should be confined to cases where there is an apprehen¬ 
sion that a breach of the peace will be caused. 

1517. It has been urged by several State Governments that there is wide 
prevalence of writings making allegations, sometimes well-founded and mostly 
unfounded, defamatory of public officials or Government servants. It is 
urged that public servants are debarred by Government Servants’ Conduct 
Rules from making any rejoinders to false allegations. Prosecution of the 
offending person or of the offending paper is beset with numerous difficul¬ 
ties. There is dilatory procedure in the Courts, there is inconvenience and 
labour involved in collecting evidence for prosecution and the cross-examina¬ 
tion of the complainant, is aimed at besmirching his character in order to 
prove that he had no reputation to lose. When there is no possibility of 
escaping a conviction, an apology is tendered, and even if a conviction takes 
place, the Courts impose only a nominal fine. We appreciate what has been 
urged, but we note that most of these difficulties are common both to public 
servants and private individuals, except the difficulty created by the Govern¬ 
ment Servants’ Conduct Rules. There is no substance in the argument that 
a special provision for public servants would be an unreasonable discrimina¬ 
tion. Public servants are recognised as a special category in the Indian 
Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code. We look at the problem not 
from the point of view of giving any favoured treatment to public servants, 
but from the point of view of public interest. As a public servant is liable 
to be transferred, he cannot vindicate himself by resorting to a remedy 
which is more easily available to others. It is also very desirable in public 
interest that there should be, in suitable cases, a magisterial inquiry or a 
police investigation in respect of serious allegations against a public servant 
even if the public servant himself is unwilling to initiate proceedings and 
clear himself of the charges. 

1518. One of the remedies suggested is that when a public servant is 
defamed, it should constitute a cognisable offence. It is said that such a 
procedure would enable the police to make investigation and relieve the 
public servant of collecting the necessary evidence. It is also argued that 
it might act as a deterrent if it is feared that the offender is likely to be 
arrested by the police without a warrant. We think it would not be safe to 
make such offences cognisable, with all the consequences flowing from, such 
a provision. As to whether any particular allegation is defamatory or not 
must to some extent depend upon the subjective appreciation by the police 
officer as to what constitutes defamation. Some cases may be simple. But 
in other cases it would not be so easy to decide the question. To make all 
such allegations cognisable offences may lead to harassment of the alleged 
offender. On the other hand, there may be cases where serious allegations 
are made which would require police investigation. There may also be 
public servants who would not be willing to bring cases into the Court and 
to clear themselves of the defamatory allegations, in which case, under the 
law as it sthnds, no action can be taken. A procedure has therefore to be 
devised which will strike a balance between the two considerations, viz., (1) 
frivolous action (2) the desirability of police or magisterial inquiry in some 
offender, and (2) the desirability of police or magisterial inquiry irt some 
cases where it is necessary that the public servant should clear himself of 
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the defamatory allegations. The first result is achieved by not making de¬ 
famation of a public servant in the discharge of his public duties a cognisable 
offence. But to achieve the second result, some amendment of the law 
is necessary. 

1519. Under Section 198 of the Criminal Procedure Code it is only the 
aggrieved party that can set the law in motion, and if he happens to be 
hundreds of miles away or is unwilling to take any steps, nothing can be 
done. We think that in such cases it should be within the power of a 
superior officer to initiate proceedings. We therefore recommend that a third 
proviso may be added to section 198 to the effect that when the person 
aggrieved under Chapter XXI of the Indian Penal Code is a public servant 
within the meaning of Section 21 of the Indian Penal Code by reason of 
allegations made in respect) of his conduct in the discharge of his public 
duties, the magistrate with jurisdiction may take cognisance of the offence 
upon a complaint made in writing by some other public servant to whom 
he is subordinate. When the law is thus set in motion, it should be obliga¬ 
tory on the magistrate to order a police investigation or a magisterial Inquiry. 
We therefore suggest that a proviso should be added to section 202 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code that where the complaint is in respect of defama¬ 
tion of a public servant in the discharge of his duties, a magistrate shall 
make the inquiry himself or direct an inquiry or investigation into the 
complaint. We think that it would be desirable, by an administrative order, 
to direct that such complaint should be filed in the court of a District 
Magistrate. 

1520. This procedure will secure the following advantages: 

(1) The alleged offender will not be liable to an arrest without warrant 

In every case where a police officer may think that there has been 
a defamation of a public servant in the discharge of his duties. 

(2) When the public servant is physically unable to file a complaint 

some other officer can set the law in motion. 

(3) If the public servant concerned is unwilling to file a complaint 

and the matter is of sufficient public importance, the law can be 
set in motion by his superior. 

(4) The benefits of a magisterial inquiry or a police investigation are 

secured by making it incumbent on the magistrate to direct such 
inquiry or investigation before he decides whether to issue a 
process or not. 

(5) If the inquiry or investigation shows that the allegations are false, 

process can be issued against the offending person. If, however, 
it transpires that there is some truth in the allegation the pro¬ 
ceedings against the alleged offender may be dropped and action, 
if any, would be taken against the public servant concerned. 

(8) If the complaint is filed in the Court of a District Magistrate under 
an administrative order, a senior magistrate will be able to 
decide after reading the report of the inquiry or investigation, 
whether any further action should be taken or not. 

1521. The main reason which deters a person from instituting a prosecu¬ 
tion for defamation is the discursive cross-examination aimed at attempting 
to prove that the person has no reputation to lose, because the existence of 
the reputation is considered by some courts to be a fact in issue or a relevant 
fact. The Allahabad High Court has held that it is a fact in issue or a 
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relevant fact. The Patna High Court has taken the contrary view. Accord¬ 
ing to the latter High Court, the law does not contemplate that any person’s 
reputation is so low that it cannot fall lower by the publication of fresh 
defamatory matter relating to him. It is also unthinkable that the law can 
intend that defamatory matter about a person of high reputation can be 
published without incurring liability for prosecution under Section 500 of the 
Indian Penal Code merely because his reputation stands so high that the 
imputation is not likely to be believed. We think that the view taken by 
the Patna High Court is correct and legislative approval should be given 
to it by adding an Explanation to Section 499 to the effect that every person 
has a reputation and that it is immaterial for the purpose of the section 
whether the reputation of the person defamed is high or low. This will 
effectively stop any cross-examination directed merely to show that the 
person has no reputation or that his reputation is so low that it cannot be 
lowered further. 

1522. It is suggested that the law as it stands does not give sufficient pro¬ 
tection to a newspaper in exposing administrative and commercial scandals 
and thus acts as a deterrent to the Press in the performance of its legitimate 
duties. There is some justification for this complaint, and the nervousness 
on the part of the newspapers can be considerably allayed if the law is 
amended on the lines of the English Defamation Act of 1952 which gives 
protection to a person in respect of unintentional defamation. Under Section 
4 of the English Act, a person who has published words ''alleged to be 
defamatory of another person may, if he claims that the words were publish¬ 
ed by him innocently, make an offer of amends. If the offer is accepted by 
the party aggrieved and is duly performed, no proceedings for libel or 
slander can continue against the person making the offer. If the offer is 
not accepted by the party aggrieved, the offer itself constitutes a valid 
defence, if it is proved (1) that the words complained of were published by 
the defendant innocently, and (2) that the offer was made as soon as practi¬ 
cable after the defendant received notice that they were or might be 
defamatory of the plaintiff and that the offer had not been withdrawn. For 
the purpose of that Section the words shall be treated as published by one 
person innocently in relation to another person if the following conditions are 
satisfied: 

(1) The publisher did not intend to publish them of and concerning 

that other person, and did not know of circumstances by virtue 
of which they might be understood to refer to him ; or 

(2) the words were not defamatory on the face of them, and the 

publisher did not know of circumstances by virtue of which they 
might be understood to be defamatory of that other person; 

and in either case, the publisher exercised all reasonable care in re¬ 
lation to the publication. 

We think that such a provision should be adopted as a general law and 
not merely for application to the newspapers. 

1523. Four of our colleagues Acharya Narendra Deva, Sarvasri A. D. Mani, 
M. Chalapathi Rau and Jaipal Singh dissent from some of the conclusions 
and recommendations made earlier. Their views are summarised below: — 

Article 19(2) of the Constitution 

1524. They believe that the decision of the Supreme Court in Shailabala’s 
case knocked out the major premise for Government’s case for amending 
the Constitution. They think that if Government had only waited for the 
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judgment of the Supreme Court, there would have been no necessity iot 
amending the Constitution in such haste. Freedom of expression is such 
an important fundamental right that its abridgments should not be contem¬ 
plated unless a clear case exists for the imposition of the restrictions. No 
such case existed in 1950. 

1525. Although by the introduction of the word “reasonable” in Article 
19(2) there was an advance over the original Article, they hold that in 
regard to two fresh limitations which had been placed on the freedom of 
expression, the amended Article does not fulfil adequately the requirements 
of the concept of the freedom of the Press. As incitement to crimes has 
been (held all the world- over to be an abuse of the freedom of the Press, 
they have no intention of suggesting that the words “incitement to an offence” 
in the amended Article 19(2) of the Constitution should be dropped. But 
in respect of the other two fresh limitations, viz., “public order” and “friend¬ 
ly relations with foreign States”, they disagree with the majority view. 

1526. As there was a conflict of opinion about the desirability of the 
Covenant drafted by the United Nations Conference at Geneva in 1948, they 
think that it would be dangerous to regard the Covenant or the decisions 
of the United Nations Bodies as a source for drawing support for fresh 
restrictions. They take into account the difficulties experienced by the 
authorities in the maintenance of public order and concede that it would 
be an abuse of the freedom of the Press if a newspaper indulged in publica¬ 
tions which aggravated the situation. They would like the words “in the 
interest of public order” to be substituted by the words “in the interest of 
prevention of public disorder”. They think that the expression “public 
order” is capable of a multiplicity of interpretations. They find that there 
is considerable international support for the expression “for prevention of 
public disorder”, and that the phrase is not capable of ambiguity of inter¬ 
pretation. 

1527. They think that when the words “friendly relations with foreign 
States were introduced in the Article, no adequate case was presented to the 
public justifying the amendment. The foreign policy of Government has 
been the subject of considerable discussion in the Press, and the performance 
of the Press in this regard did not justify the restrictions. Government had 
also not included these restrictions in the definition of “objectionable matter” 
in the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act. It would be a useful factor for 
the maintenance of world peace if there is a free and unregulated exchange 
of information between different countries. On this ground the free Press 
all over the world has protested against curbs being imposed on its dis¬ 
cussion of foreign affairs. They desire that these words should be omitted 
because Government should not be placed in a position that a foreign 
Government could draw its attention to the enabling restrictions under 
Article 19(2) and suggest restraints being placed on the Indian Press. 
It was not. possible to say what the character of Governments would be 10 
years hence, and some of those Governments may take a highly intolerant 
view of any criticism of their foreign policy. They think that there is a 
substantial volume of international opinion against restrictions being placed 
on free discussion of foreign affairs. If any emergency arises, the Consti¬ 
tution can always be suspended in which case the fundamental rights would 
be in abeyance and Government would be fully armed to take any measures 
they desired in the interests of national security. It is therefore not neces¬ 
sary that an enabling provision should be made to validate restrictions 
imposed on freedom of expression of views on foreign affairs during peace- 
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time. They therefore feel that if at any time in future the Constitution 
is amended, Government should agree to delete this restriction. 

Press (Objectionable Matter) Act 

1528. They are opposed to the Act on the grounds of principle in that it 
provides for demand of security, a provision unknown to the law of any 
other country. Further, it is preventive in effect and is a special law, appli¬ 
cable to the Press, whose freedom of expression is a part of the general 
freedom of expression. The Press Laws Enquiry Committee also rejected 
the suggestion that security provision should be incorporated in the ordinary 
law as a preventive measure. They do not understand why that Committee 
came to the conclusion that in the case of a newspaper personal responsi¬ 
bility can hardly be defined or fixed. They consider that the demand for 
security is unwholesome in principle and detrimental to the exercise of legiti¬ 
mate freedom of expression. However much the Press (Objectionable 
Matter) Act may be an improvement on the 1931 Act its provisions do not 
meet the main objection, viz. the security provision. 

1529. They concede that there is some distinction between an individual 
and the Press giving expression to objectionable matter, but think that there 
is no difference so far as the essence of the freedom of expression is con¬ 
cerned. They consider that the principle of proceeding against the Press 
as an institution has no sound argument to support it. Although the legis¬ 
lation is designed to strike at an insignificant minority which tends to indulge 
in anti-social activity, the possibility exists, whether such legislation could 
be regarded as a stigma or not, that it can be used against the members of 
the significant majority whenever Government, present or future, want to 
do so. As a result of taking security, the newspaper has to conduct itself 
every moment of its life with the fear that the security would be confiscated. 
The objection is to the stultifying effect of the imposition of security, and 
the threat of confiscation. The security provision also undermines the inde¬ 
pendence of the editor by increasing the proprietor’s fiduciary interest and 
providing him with an excuse to interfere with the editor’s discretion. 

Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code 

1530. They do not think that the provisions of Section 108 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code should be extended to cover matters at present dealt with 
by Press (Objectionable Matter) Act, as it would be tantamount to re¬ 
enactment of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act in another form, although 
such an extension would have the effect of removing the distinction between 
the Press on the one hand and the individual on the other. They therefore 
cannot agree either to the continuance of the Press (Objectionable Matter) 
Act or to changes in Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

1531. They are of the view that no material had been placed before 
Parliament to justify either the enactment of the legislation in 1952 or the 
extension of its life in 1954. They do not accept the contention of the State 
Governments that they did not take action in a number of cases because 
they chose not to give undue publicity to objectionable matter. As almost 
every one of the offences mentioned in Section 3 is also an offence under 
the ordinary law of the land, the Act, they think, serves no useful purpose 
except to make it easy for the State Governments to muzzle the Press by 
hitting at its financial resources and by taking preventive action. They are 
against the inclusion of scurrility in the list of objectionable matters because 
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it is a vague chunk of offensiveness and also because it would mean vesting 
extraordinary powers in the hands of State Governments, some of whom 
have not demonstrably proved that they have the capacity to exercise them 
with restraint and moderation. 

1532. They are confident that if the Press Council is properly constituted, 
it will be able to deal adequately with matters of social responsibility, public 
taste and morals which can never be adequately dealt with under law. The 
existence of the Press Act would greatly weaken''its position. If the Press 
Council is to be given a proper trial, it is the duty of Government to see 
that it starts functioning with a clean slate, and in that view, the Press Act 
should not be allowed to be renewed after the expiry of its present term. 
A fair start for the new set-up would be to scrap the Act and to forget 
Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Defamation of public servants 

1533. They accept the majority view that the defamation of public ser¬ 
vants in the discharge of their public duties should not be made a cognisable 
offence. They, however, think that there is no necessity of making any 
changes in Section 198 and Section 202 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
They are of the view that the State Governments have exaggerated the 
extent of defamation of public servants. While it may be true that some 
newspapers had enlarged their liberty into licence, public servants in this 
country are yet free from the amount of criticism which is due in democratic 
conditions. Under Section 198 of the Criminal Procedure Code it is only 
the aggrieved person who can set the law in motion, and to provide an 
exception in favour of public servants would be to upset the principles of 
jurisprudence on which Section 198 was based. Moreover, the scheme of 
the Criminal Procedure Code envisages that the complainant should be 
examined on oath before the Magistrate can take cognisance of an offence. 
They cannot agree that public servants are entitled to discrimination in their 
favour, and think they should not be allowed the benefit of the extra¬ 
ordinary procedure of being exempted altogether from examination prior 
to taking cognisance of the offence in cases in which they are the com¬ 
plainants. 

1534. They think that if a magisterial inquiry or police investigation in 
cases of defamation of public servants would be in public interest, the same 
principle would be justified if extended also to cases in which private repre¬ 
sentations are made against such public servants. They are of the view that 
it is in public interest that public servants should accept the obligations that 
are' common to all the citizens in cases of defamation. Any other course 
would be a fetter on the Press in the discharge of its responsibilities and 
would lead to undermining of public confidence in the administration. 

1535. We regret that four of us are not in agreement with certain of 
the views expressed earlier. This has been the only point of difference 
and we trust it will serve to emphasise the practical unanimity of the rest 
of this report. We should, however, like to stress that our differences lie 
within a narrow compass. 

1536. With regard to Article 19(2) of the Constitution, the majority recom¬ 

mend that there should be no change in the wording of the three items that 
were „ added by the Constitution (Amendment) Act of 1951: (1) in the 

interest of public order; (2) friendly relations with foreign States; and 
(3) incitement to an offence. The others accept the necessity of (3) above. 
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in respect of (1) they would prefer the wording “for the prevention of dis¬ 
order” to the words “in the interest of public order”, which is not a sub¬ 
stantial change. With regard to (2), they would omit the clause altogether, 
while the majority would, however, retain the words as an enabling provi¬ 
sion and would like the power to legislate to be exercised in the particular 
manner suggested by them. 

1537. With regard to the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act, four of us, 
though opposed in principle to such legislation, would like the Act to lapse 
after February 1956. The rest of us also recognise the essentially temporary 
nature of the Act and would make the continuance of the Act after February 
1956 dependent on (1) the performance of the Press during the next two 
years, and (2) the efficacy of the Press Council in exercising a restraining 
influence on the errant section of the Press. 

1538. With regard to defamation of public servants in the discharge of 
their public duties, four of us do not desire any change in the lav/. The 
only change the rest of us suggest is that without making it a cognizable 
offence, it should be made possible to set the law in motion on a complaint, 
where necessary, from an officer to whom the public servant is subordinate 
and a provision should be made by which there shall be a magisterial enquiry 
or a police investigation to decide whether there is any truth in the allega¬ 
tion before a process is issued in pursuance of the complaint. 

1539. On the rest of this Report including all other points in respect of 
Press Legislation all of us are in agreement. 

(Sd.) G. S. RAJADHYAKSHA, Chairman. 

(Sd.) C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, Member. 
(Sd.) NARENDRA DEVA, 

(Sd.) ZAKIR HUSSAIN, 

(Sd.) V. K. R. V. RAO, 

(Sd.) P. H. PATWARDHAN, 

(Sd.) T. N. SINGH, 

(Sd.) JAIPAL SINGH, 

(Sd.) A. D. MANI, 

(Sd.) A. R. BHAT, 

(Sd.) M. CHALAPATHI RAU, 

(Sd.) S. Gopalan, 

Secretary. 

Bombay; 

The 14 th July, 1954. 





ANNEXURE 


Summary of legislation recommended 

A, The newspaper and periodical industry should be brought within the 
list of industries under the control of the Union Government. 

B. An Act should be passed to regulate the industry and should inter 
alia provide for the following matters: — 

(1) The appointment of Press Registrars both at the Centre and in 

the States, whose duties and functions would be prescribed in 
the Act on the lines indicated in our recommendations. 

(2) The collection of statistics of the newspaper industry. 

(3) The fixing, by Government, from time to time of a price-page 

schedule on the lines we have recommended. 

(4) The definition and punishment of practices which are unfair or 

restrictive. 

(5) Laying down the manner in which accounts of different enter¬ 

prises shall be maintained by a proprietor controlling more than 
one newspaper or publishing them from more than one centre. 

(6) Making the issue and publication of fraudulent advertisements 

punishable. 

(7) Making the new Industrial Relations legislation applicable to news¬ 

paper employees. 

(8) Prescribing the method of assessment and distribution of profits 

from the industry, including the payment of bonus to the 
employees. 

(9) Prescribing the terms of employment, including the notice period. 

minimum wage, leave, provident fund, gratuity, etc 

(10) Making it compulsory for newspapers to publish periodically a 

statement of ownership and control in the form prescribed. 

(11) Making the provisions of the Provident Funds Act applicable to 

the employees. 

here will have to be new enactments for: 

1) establishing a Press Council; 

(2) bringing into existence of a State Trading Corporation for dealing 

in newsprint and for furnishing finances for .the operation of the 
Press Council; 

(3) establishing a Public Corporation to take over the Press Trust of 

India; 

(4) defining the powers, privileges and immunities of legislatures. 



(*!) 

D. Amending legislation would also be necessary, on the lines suggested 
by us, in the case of: 

(1) the Press and Registration of Books Act; 

(2) the Drugs and Magic Remedies (Objectionable Advertisements; 

Act; 

(3) the Post Offices Act; 

(4) the Indian Penal Code (repeal of Section 124A, addition of a new 

Section 121B, amendment of Sections 153A, 295A and 499); 

(5) the Criminal Procedure Code (amendment of Sections 99A, 198* 

and 202*); 

( 6 ) the Sea-Customs Act; and 

(7) . the Indian Telegraph Act. 

* (Not accept by minority). 
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CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGINS OF THE PRESS IN INDIA 

One may broadly define the origins of the functions of the Press as that 
of conveying government policies to the public, keeping government informed 
of public needs arid reactions to government policies, and keeping the 
government find the public informed of events. Each function developed as 
the need for it was felt. The first of these functions, in India as else¬ 
where, may be traced as far back as the beginning of organised society. 
In the act of acknowledging the tribal chief, the members of a tribe agreed 
at a meeting to conduct themselves towards each other and towards the 
chief in certain terms and the chief in return undertook to exert himself 
to uphold and to enforce certain rights as between members of the tribes 
and, generally, to organise the tribe itself to resist any external aggression. 
These meetings were the primitive method of modifying or amplifying policies 
and of making the ’will of the chief known to the tribe as well as of 
ascertaining the will of the tribe as a whole. As one tribe extended its 
jurisdiction over other tribes a more elaborate machinery developed and 
the ruling tribe assumed the aspect of the tribal chief in so far as the 
subject tribes were concerned. The emphasis was on making the will of 
the ruling chief or tribe known to the subordinate tribes. 

There is evidence in a later era of the ruler making his will known to 
the people through edicts and proclamations. A concurrent development 
was the agency whereby the ruler acquainted himself of activities which 
threatened in time to develop into a challenge to his authority. At a later 
stage machinery was developed to keep th» ruler informed of the main 
currents of the life of the people. The agency that collected taxes, for 
example, provided information on conditions in the prosperous and *he back¬ 
ward areas. It is known that organised attempts were made to relieve, 
famine and distress by affording timely relief. The inference may be drawn 
that in the first stages such information was transmitted verbally by 
messengers who committed it to memory and that at a much later stage 
it was reduced to writmg. 

In the Ashoka period when the Church and the State became identified 
as one and the State itself was supported by a highly developed administra¬ 
tion, the Emperor had. many sources of information ranging from the 
spies who reported on subversive activities, the secret overseers attached 
to every department, the reports from the departments themselves and 
accounts of the socio-religious activities of the people from the monasteries. 
Only the secret reports were heard exclusively by the Emperor. All other 
matters were considered by the Council of Ministers and in some forms of 
government by the supreme assembly. Ministers had their own sources of 
information which enabled them to make a significant contribution to th« 
deliberations of council or assembly. 

It may be inferred from this that there were two clear categories of 
information available to the king: there were spies of many categories and 
secret emissaries who were received exclusively by him and presented secret 
information. These may be regarded as the precursors of the secret service 
and the intelligence arm of the police. The king also spent a considerable 
tune each day in dealing with the affairs of the people and in corresponding 
by writs with ministers and viceroys. The writ writer was possessed of 
18A-Mof I&B. 
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ministerial qualifications and was conversant with the customs of the people. 
He took the king’s orders and reduced them to writing. The king’s writ! 
were in reply to communications from ministers and viceroys, and in them 
Guidance was given on action to be taken by way of granting remission* 
or licences or issuing a general proclamation. Some of these writs wer< 
accompanied by oral messages conveyed by the messenger who was himseli 
an important official entitled to a grant of land. Ministers too were expected 
to keep themselves well informed by correspondence' and a minister was 
expected successfully to undertake works for the people, ensure security oi 
person and property and propose remedial measures against calamities and 
in the promotion of colonization and the improvement of wild tracts of land 


The news-letter was, therefore, an early institution which kept the ruler 
regularly informed of developments in various parts of the country and 
among different classes of the people. It is possible that secret information 
was combined with general news but information of general conditions was 
made available to and often formed basis of discussion in the Council of 
Ministers. Wider dissemination, among ministers and advisers, of contents of 
newsletters was a common practice prevalent in various courts in India 
before the advent of the Moghul emperors who kept up and improved on 
the practice. 

In the Moghul period news writers were appointed to various adminis¬ 
trative units In their territory, and were charged with the function of 
sending reports to the head-quarters of the administration. These manuscript 
reports were submitted exclusively for official use and there are early indi¬ 
cations of news writers working in collusion with a governor or a local 
administrative official, presenting them In a favourable light to the central 
authority and covering up their tyranny and oppressive exactions. A later 
development was the copying Of these Reports and their circulation to 
Important officials. Still later the various administrations in the Indian 
peninsula kept themselves informed of events and doings in one another’s 
territories through the medium of these manuscript newspapers. There are 
conflicting reports about the state of the ‘Press’ in the time of Aurangzeb; 
for while one historian records that the Emperor allowed great liberty in 
the matter of news, another ascribes the failure of Aurangzeb in Deccan to 
the false reports sent to him by his news writers. 

The East India Company also requisitioned the services of news writers 
to the same purpose as the Moghul Emperors. Early reports were confined to 
the affairs of the English and on occasion the grievances of the Company’s 
employees were ventilated through this channel and sometimes redressed. 
For a number of reasons the news writers in the service of the East India 
Company were subject to greater control than those of the Moghul Emperors. 

The Company’s practice of paying small salaries supported by the attrac¬ 
tion of private trading which was described as "the greatest opportunities 
of official position” had led to the growth of a number of evils in its establish¬ 
ments in India. As early as 1600(?) Sir Thomas Roe submitted a compre¬ 
hensive survey of the Company’s establishments in India in which he teeom- 
mended: 


V prohibit ™I ,vate trade for your business will be better 
2°™-* * thls ,s ^ ars1 }- Men profess they care not for bare wages. But 
wi]I e away this plea if vou give great wages to their content: and 

But ,h '" j,ou ■»'»' ««*. 
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The Court of Directors laid down in London the following terms of 
appointment to be carried out in all the factories: , 

“For the advancement of our apprentices we direct th%t after they have 
served the first 5 years, they shall have £10 per annum for the last 2 years; 
and, having served these two years to be entertained one year longer as 
writers and have a writer’s salary; and having served that year to enter 
into the degree of factors which otherwise would have been 10 years. And 
knowing that a distinction of titles is in many respects necessary we do 
order that when the apprentices have served their times they be styled 
writers; and when the writers have served their times they be called factors,, 
and factors having served their times to be styled merchants; and merchants 
having served their times to be styled senior merchants . 

In Madras, at the beginning of the 18th Century the President was 
allowed a salary of £200 per annum and a gratuity of £100; 6 Councillors 
were allowed salaries from £40 a year to £100 each according to his rank; 
factors at £15; and 10 writers at £5 per annum. 

In order to protect the servants of the Company from evil external in¬ 
fluences and temptations, it was enjoined that the servants should lodge 
under a general roof and board at a common table. Economy was the 
guiding consideration- , 

All these rules were honoured more in the breach than in their observ¬ 
ance. Lord Clive reports to the Court of Directors in 1765: 

“The sudden and, among many, the unwarrantable acquisition of riches, 
had introduced luxury in every shape and in its pernicious excess... .Every 
inferior seemed to have grasped at wealth, that he might be enabled to 
assume the spirit of profusion, which was now the only distinction between 

him and his superior_Nor was this the end of the mischief, for a contest 

of such a nature among your Servants necessarily destroyed all proportion 
between their wants and the honest means of satisfying them. In a country 
where money is plenty, where fear is the principle of government, and 
where your arms are ever victorious, in such a country, I say, it is no wonder 
that corruption should find its way to a sport so well prepared to receive 
it....Before I had discovered the various sources of wealth, I was under 
great astonishment to find individuals so suddenly enriched, that there was 
scarce a gentleman in the settlement who had not fixed upon a very short 
period for his return to England with affluence. From hence arose that 
forward spirit of independency which, in a manner, set all orders at defiance, 
and dictated a total contempt of them as often as obedience was found in¬ 
compatible with private interest”. 

An allied problem was that of “interlopers” who carried with them a 
letter from a Minister in London or an influential member of the Court of 
Directors. Macaulay in his speech on the second reading of the India Bill 
of 1853 narrated an incident of an interview which Lord Clive granted a 
nominee of this kind, asked him how much he wanted, wrote out an order 
for £100,000 (£10,000 is the more likely figure) and told him to leave India 
by the ship in which he came. Commenting on this, Lord Macaulay says: 

“I think the story is very probable, and I also think that the people of 
India ought to be grateful for the course Lord Clive pursued; for though 
he pillaged the people of Bengal to give this adventurer a large sum, yet the 
man himself if he had received an appointment, might both have pillaged 
and misgoverned them as well”. 

Even after the India Bill of 1784 which prohibited private trade on the 
part of the Company’s servants, Lord Cornwallis who is credited with having 
raised the standard of the administration and of the conduct of the servants 
of the Company, wrote to the Board of Control: 

“I am sorry to say that I have reason to believe that at present almost 
all the Collectors are, under the name of some relation or friend, deeply 
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engaged in commerce, and by their influence as judges and Collectors of 
Adaulat, have become the most dangerous enemies to the Company’s 
interests and the greatest oppressors of the manufacturers. 

In another and an earlier communication, Lord Cornwallis himself 
admitted that he had treated William Burke, the brother of Edmund Burke, 
.vith the “greatest personal attention”. He had done him little favours 
such as “ensigncies” in the King’s service to his friends, but he explained 
his inability to “put large sums of money in his (William Burke’s) pocket”. 
Lord Cornwallis was pestered with recommendations from the King’s Court, 
the King’s Ministers, the Houses of Parliament and from men and women 
of rank and influence in London but successfully resisted all of them. The 
effect of this was that the East India Company’s establishment in India 
became the close preserve of the Company’s servants who took all pre¬ 
cautions to ensure that no coherent account of their extra-service activities 
reached Leadenhall Street or even London. 

First Newspaper.—It is not surprising, in the circumstances, that no 
English newspaper had come into being in India although the Company had 
installed a printing press in Bombay in 1674 and provided a generous supply 
of types and paper. Another press was installed in Madras in 1772 and an 
official printing press was established in Calcutta in 1779. It is significant, 
in this context, that the first attempt to start a newspaper in Calcutta was 
made in 1776 by Mr. William Bolts who had resigned from the .Company’s 
service earlier that year after censure by the Court of Directors for private 
trade under the Company’s authority. The notice of his intention to embark 
on the enterprise made it known that he had “in manuscript many things 
to communicate which most intimately concerned every individual”, and 
evidently gave rise to alarm in official quarters*. He was directed to quit 
Bengal and proceed to Madras and from there to take his passage to 
Europe. No attempt was made to emulate Mr. Bolts’ example for 12 years 
until 1780, when James Augustus Hicky started the Bengal Gazette or 
Calcutta General Advertiser, in the first issue of which he introduced him¬ 
self as “the late printer to the Honourable Company”. Hicky’s Gazette 
specialised in the exposure of the private, lives of servants of the Company, 
and Hicky who described himself as the first printer in the employ of the 


•Extracts from letter dated 24th November 1767 from General Richard 
Smith, Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s forces in Bengal, and third 
member of the Secret Committee and the Council, to the Secret Committee. 

“The nature of the intelligence transmitted from Calcutta to Sujah Dowlah 
is without limits. The Nabob is almost as well acquainted with the Parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings as I am: how far the importance and dignity of the 
Company, and the weight and influence of administration is.lessened in his 
esteem by such communication may be easily conceived. Whilst a Vackeel 
is so ready and so sure a channel to communicate intelligence, few men will 
be found so hardy as to maintain a direct correspondence with the Nabob, 
but there is a man who has obliquely offered so great an insult to our 
President, that was I present at the Board, I would move for the exertion of 
our authority to its utmost extent to free the settlement from so dangerous 
an inhabitant; I mean Mr. Bolts; and the enclosed copy of a letter to Mr. 
Zentil, where he asserts an absolute falsehood, which tends to lessen that 
essential dignity and necessary influence of our President, is surely deserv¬ 
ing of your severest resentment”. 

•[“India Tracts—1772—1782”—(1) A short Review of the Transactions 
in Bengal by Major John Scott—published by the Bangabasi Office, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1905]. 
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Company does not seem to have enjoyed a very high reputation. He had 
no pretentions to literary attainment and his two-sheet newspaper devoted 
considerable space to scurrilous attacks on the private lives of servants of 
the Company including the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, ihimself. A 
personal attack on Mrs. Hastings and attacks on one Simeon Droz, Colonel 
Thomas Dean Pearse and a Swedish missionary, John Zachariah Kiernander,* 
soon landed Hicky in trouble. He was deprived of the privilege of circulat¬ 
ing his newspaper through the channel of the General Post Office. 
Kiernander against whom Hicky’s real complaint was that he had sold 
types to a rival newspaper, the India Gazette, was accused of contemplating 
the sale of the Main Church. Kiernander secured a letter from the Governor- 
General clearing him of any such intention and sued Hicky for libel. Hicky 
was sentenced to 4 months imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500. He was to 
be held in prison till the fine was paid. This did not deter him, however, 
from continued scurrilous writing and he launched bitter and 
abusive attacks on the. Governor-General and the Chief Justice, Sir 
Elijah Impey. An armed band of some 400 j^ersons led by Europeans raided 
Hicky’s press in order to effect his arrest under the order of the Chief 
Justice and instructions from the Governor-General. He beat them back 
but appeared of his own accord before the Supreme Court soon after, and 
as the Court had risen for the day he was promptly imprisoned and held 
in detention, being unable to pay the bail allowed ihim of Rs. 80,000. Hicky 
continued to edit his paper while in prison without any change of tone. 
In the trial that followed he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 200 on one charge, and on another, the Chief Justice awarded 
Warren Hastings damages to the extent of Rs. 5,000 which, however, the 
Governor-General waived. Undeterred by all these setbacks, Hicky per¬ 
sisted in his writings but was gradually reduced to poverty and distress 
which ultimately broke him. How powerful and ruthless the Company was 
in dealing with those who incurred its displeasure may be judged from the 
fact that a piece of job work which involved the printing of 16,800 sheets 
of proceedings of Council on a commission from Sir Eyre Coote for which 
Hicky claimed Rs. 35.092 plus interest, was offered to be settled at Rs. 6,711 
provided he accepted it as a full and final acquittal of his claims on the 


•The Rev. J. Kiernander was the first missionary of the English Church 
in Calcutta. He was a Swede by nationality, of high rank and family. His 
two uncles had been colonels in the army of the great Charles X.11 oi 
Sweden, and had both died fighting bravely at the battle of Pultowa. Mr. 
Kiernander inherited their chivalrous qualities. Before coming to Calcutta, 
he worked for many years at Cuddalore, near Madras, where his life was 
constantly in jeopardy while the French and English strove for the mastery. 
The French on the whole, treated him well, and Count Lally saved his life 
when Cuddalore was sacked in 1758. After this he was transferred to Cal¬ 
cutta. It is somewhat startling to read that, although working in Calcutta 
for over forty years, he never acquired a knowledge of the Bengali langu¬ 
age. His work was carried on in a corrupt form of Portuguese, which was 
the lingua franca all along the coast. Calcutta, as a growing port, was even 
at its early date a meeting place of many races. In Kiernander s congrega¬ 
tion were Jews. Chinese. Armenians, Portuguese, and Dutch as well as a 
small group of Hindu converts, one of whom was a Brahmin. Kiernander s 
name is still remembered in Calcutta as the founder and builder of the 
“Old Church” which remains to this day in charge of a missionary priest. 
He devoted his own private fortune to the work. In 1775 p^nesh °a^ who 
had come down from Delhi as Persian translator and h a d ( ,^* sl ^ d T England. 
was baptized by Kiernander. ( E xt ract f rom pages 2-3 of TTorth Inpia by 
Rev. C. F. Andrews, published by A. R. Mowhray & Co. Ltd., London 1907). 
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Government. Hicky was reduced to such straits that he signified his willing¬ 
ness to accept the settlement provided the money was paid him in 24 hours. 
It is interesting to note that it took Hicky a few years to execute the order 
and that he was paid less than one-fifth of the sum he demanded 16 years 
after he undertook the job. 

The ventures that followed were promoted by men who benefited from 
Hicky’s bitter experience and 1780 saw the publication of the India Gazette 
by Messrs. B. Messink and Peter Reed. They first obtained the consent of 
the Governor-General and then addressed him in writing for postal con¬ 
cessions assuring him that they would abide by any regulations he may 
lay down and soliciting the favour of being appointed printers to the 
Honourable Company at Calcutta. Four years later, followed the Calcutta 
Gazette published under the direct patronage of Government and in the 
following year, came the Bengal Journal and a monthly, the Oriental 
Magazine of Calcutta Amusement. With the Calcutta Chronicle which was 
published in 1786, there were four weekly newspapers and one monthly 
magazine published from Calcutta within six years of Hicky’s maiden effort. 

The new editors trod warily the trail which Hicky lhad blazed for them. 
The undertakings given by the editor of the India Gazette have already 
been mentioned as also the fact that the Calcutta Gazette, was an official 
publication. The Bengal Journal offered to publish all Government adver¬ 
tisements free of charge. Nothing is known of the fate of the Calcutta 
Chronicle beyond the fact that issues of the paper are to be found in the 
Imperial Library, Calcutta, (between 1782 and 1794) and in the British 
Museum Newspaper Library (between 1787 and 1790). The three other papers 
seem to have been conducted without any incident till 1791, except that in 
April 1785 the publication of Orders and Resolutions of the Council under 
the title of “General Orders” was banned. 

* 

Madras and Bombay.—Meanwhile, the first newspaper in Madras, the 
Madras Courier, came into existence (1785) as an officially recognised news¬ 
paper founded by Richard Johnson, the Government printer. By an order 
of the Government it was laid down that the publication of advertisements 
under the official signature either of the Secretaries of Government, or 
any other officer duly authorised, should be deemed to convey “officially and 
sufficient notification of the Board’s orders and resolutions in the same 
manner as if they were particularly specified to any servants of the Com¬ 
pany etc”. In 1791, Boyd, then editor of the Madras Courier, resigned and 
started the Hurkaru, but the paper ceased publication a year later when he 
died._ The Madras Courier continued without a Competitor till 1795 when 
R. Williams started the Madras Gazette followed a few months later by the 
India Herald which was published without authority by one Humphreys 
who was arrested for the unauthorised publication but escaped from the 
ship on which he was to be deported to England. 

Censorship was first introduced in Madras in 1795 when the Madras 
Gazette was required to submit all general orders of the Government for 
scrutiny by the Military Secretary before publication. Free postage facili¬ 
ties were withdrawn and on both newspapers protesting, it was decided to 
impose the levy at the delivery end. 

Bombay’s first newspaper, the Bombay Herald came into existence in 
1789. The Courier which was published a year later carried advertise¬ 
ments in Gujerati. The Bombay Gazette was published in 1791 and the 



Bombay Herald was merged into it the following year, being officially 
recognised for purposes of official notifications and advertisements in the 
same terms as the Madras Courier. 


In Bombay and Madras, newspapers do not seem to have come into 
conflict with the Government in this early period. On the contrary, they 
were anxious to earn official recognition and to enjoy official favour. In 
fact the proprietor of the Madras Courier, Richard Johnson, secured new 
presses, types and material through the good offices of the Government 
which recommended to the Hon’ble Court of Directors that they should 
be transmitted to India free of duty. It would also seem that Hugh Boyd 
resigned from the editorship of the Madras Courier in 1791, probably because 
his conduct of the paper was not altogether to the liking of the Govern¬ 
ment. On two occasions on which it unwittingly offended, the editor readily 
published an apology. The only recalcitrant, Humphreys, was summarily 
dealt with both for unauthorised publication of the India Herald as well as 
for “gross libels on the Government and the Prince of Wales”. Obviously, 
Humphreys was persona non grata with the Government even before he 
started his paper. In Bombay, the editor of the Bombay Gazette com¬ 
mented on the conduct of the police and incurred the Government’s dis¬ 
pleasure. He had given an undertaking when he started the paper to res¬ 
pect every order of the Government and after his lapse, he readily agreed 
to submit proof sheets of his paper to the Secretary for inspection before 
publication. He, later, sought to obtain the exclusive patronage of the 
Government on the ground that he had incurred heavy losses as a result 
of making the paper “subservient to the purposes of Government”. 


In Bengal, however, the position was different and in 1791, William 
Duane who, in partnership with Messrs. Dimkin and Cassan, acquired 
the Bengal Journal and became its editor, walked straight into the trouble 
by publishing the rumoured death of Lord Cornwallis while campaigning 
in the Mahratta War, attributing the report to an eminent Frenchman 
The Commandant of the Affairs of the French Nation in Tr.Hi« Col. de 
Canaple, wrote in protest to the, Bengal Government and Duane was on 
the verge of deportation from which he was saved by the timely inter¬ 
vention of the French Agent, M. Fumeron, who informed the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment that as the Colonel had died, no further action • against the editor 
who had already been punished enough, seemed to be called for Duane 
was saved from deportation but could not evidently continue as editor of 
the Bengal Journal. He, therefore, started another paper the Indian 
World which, he records, prospered steadily in the -next three years 
Duane was nevertheless a marked man. His house was twice raided in 
1794 once to ensure his presence in the Court of Requests for the Town of 
Calcutta and the second time when his house was broken into and 
searched, presumably under the orders of the Supreme Court to which 
he subsequently addressed a complaint asking to be informed of the 
reasons for its attitude towards him. He was informed that it was the 
wish of the Government that he should proceed to Europe by the next 
boat. Duane’s contention was that he had been persecuted as a rosuU of 
personal pique “for matters that had appeared in my paper relative to 
he enormous abuses and peculations of the Court,” citing as an eSmpS 
tiiat court costs for a debt of Rs. 100 amounted to as much as S e 
D uane demanded an audience with Sir John Shore, the Governor General' 
was invited to Government House, placed under arrest on arrivS there 
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and sent to England aboard an armed Indiaman together with three 
orphan children whom he had adopted. Duane received no compensation 
for the property left behind in India of the value of which his own esti¬ 
mate was Rs. 30,000. In support of his summary action against William 
Duane, Sir John Shore, the Governor-General, wrote in a letter to the 
Right Hon’ble Henry Dundas (December 31st, 1794) that newspapers in 
Calcutta had assumed “a licentiousness too dangerous to be permitted in 
this country,” and that he had ordered one of the editors, William Duane, 
to be sent to Europe. In the interval between *1791 and 1798, newspapers 

in Bengal were pulled up for various offences many of which related to 

military subjects. In turn the editors of leading newspapers were pulled 
up and apologised and an army officer who contributed a pseudonymous 
letter was suspended from the service for indulging in writings likely to 

cause discontent and dissatisfaction in the Indian Army. 


In 1798, Dr. Charles Maclean who started the Bengal Harkaru had 
a series of encounters first with the Post Master General for detaining 
certain letters addressed to Maclean and later with the Govern¬ 
ment for contributing a signed letter to the Telegraph, edited by 
McKenly, reflecting upon the conduct of the Magistrate of Ghazepore. 
The editor apologised but MacLean politely refused to do so. He was 
promptly deported and on his return to England played an important part 
in the campaign against Wellesley which led to the Governor-General’s 
resignation in 1805. Leicester Stanhope, a great champion of the freedom 
of the Press, wrote: “On Lord Wellesley’s return to England Dr. MacLean 
published his case, and no man, throughout, ever behaved with greater 
prudence and firmness.” 

♦S 

In more than one sense the turn of the century marks the end of a 
phase in journalism in India. During this period, there were no Press 
laws as such. If the person intending to start a paper was already 
persona non grata with the Government or with influential officials he 
was deported forthwith. If a newspaper offended and was unrepentant, 
it was first denied postal privileges; if it persisted in causing displeasure 
to the Government, it was required to submit part of or the entire news¬ 
paper to precensorship, if the editor was “incorrigible”, he was deported. 
Another aspect of journalism jn India during this period was that it 
contained material exclusively of interest to and relating to the activities 
of the European population in India: 


“Apart from parliamentary reports, there were editorials on subjects of 
interest to the resident Britons; on events in England, on the Army, on the 
reported plans of Indian rulers. In addition to this type of information we 
find newsletters and reports from Paris, Stockholm, Vienna, Madrid, China, 

Rio Janeiro and other centres of interest.There are letters to the 

editor. Government notices, social news, “poet’s corners”, advertisements and 
even fashion notes.” ( The Indian Press by Margarita Barns). 

The early newspapers were started by ex-servants of the Company 
who had incurred its displeasure and their columns were devoted to the 
exposure of the evils and malpractices of the time. Many of the writings 
were scurrilous and indulged in the grossest libel. Nevertheless, they 
served a useful purpose. Later newspapers were started with direct or 
indirect official patronage. 
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Some general conclusions may be drawn about the Press of the time 
from a study of available documents: — 

1. That no newspapers were published until 1780 because the Com¬ 
pany’s establishments in India were a close preserve, and the Company’s 
servants by common consent wished to withhold from Leadenhall Street 
the evils and malpractices arising from “private trading” in which all of 
them, almost without exception, freely indulged. 

2. That the first newspapers were started by disgruntled ex-employees 
of the Company. 

3. That they were aided and abetted by servants of the Company who 
used these newspapers for the furtherance of their personal rivalries and 
jealousies. 

4. That the apprehension was that these newspapers might reach 
London rather than that they might have any adverse effect in Bengal. 
The circulation of newspapers published in this period never exceeded a 
hundred or two hundred and there was no danger of public opinion 
being subverted. It is known that only spare copies of newspapers 
published in the territory of one establishment reached other establish¬ 
ments and that very occasionally. The first exchange of newspapers was 
between Calcutta and Bombay in October 1786 when James Hatley, 
Secretary in Bombay, wrote to Secretary Bruere at Fort William, 
Calcutta, saying that the Hon’ble the President in Council wished the 
request to be conveyed to the Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council 
that the printers of the Bengal Gazette should be ordered to send them a 
copy of the paper regularly by land or sea. In July 1793 John Morris, 
the then Secretary at Bombay Castle, sent two copies of the Bombay 
Courier to Secretary Hay at Fort William with the assurance that they 
would be regularly transmitted. The request was repeated that a set of 
Government newspapers published from Bengal should be sent to Bombay 
weekly by post. 

5. That while some editors incurred the displeasure of important 
officials from the very beginning, and some others made no beginning at 
all for that reason, other editors were encouraged, financed and provided 
with material and other aid by influential senior officials of the Company. 



CHAPTER XI—RESTRICTION & RELAXATION 


Emergency Powers. —The first two decades of the 10th century saw 
the imposition of rigid control of the Press by the Marquess of Wellesley 
and relaxation by the Marquess of Hastings. There was difference of 
opinion on what the official attitude towards the Press in India should 
be at the highest level both in India and in London. The Marquess of 
Wellesley looked upon himself as the dominant ruler in India whose 
authority was challenged in different ways and in different spheres by 
Tipoo Sultan, the French and the European community in Calcutta. He 
was determined that no quarter and no advantage by way of information 
should be given to Tipoo Sultan. He was equally determined that the 
European community in Calcutta should be put in its place. Provocation 
came from the able editor of the Asiatic Mirror who published some 
estimated figures giving the strength of the European and the native 
population. Wellesley who regarded this speculation as likely to start 
trouble in the rear while he was engaged in a fight with Tipoo Sultan 
wrote to the Commander-in-Chief promising to lay down “rules for the 
conduct of the whole tribe of editors” and advising him to suppress the editors 
of mischievous papers by force and send them off to Europe (April 1799). 
The Press regulations followed the next month and required a newspaper 
to carry in imprint the name of the printer, the editor and proprietor, to 
declare themselves to the Secretary to the Government and to submit all 
material published in the paper to his prior scrutiny. Publication on 
Sunday was prohibited. The prescribed punishment for breach of these 
rules was immediate deportation. The Secretary was vested with the 
powers of a censor. By a separate set of rules he was required to exclude 
from newspapers information in regard to the movement of ships or the 
embarkation of troops, stores or specie, all speculation in regard to rela¬ 
tions between the Company and any of the native powers, information 
likely to be of use to the enemy and comments likely to excite alarm or 
commotion within the Company’s territories. In addition, he was to 
exclude all comment on the state of public credit, or revenues, or the 
finances of the Company, or on the conduct of Government officers, as 
also private scandal or libels on individuals. He was also required not 
to permit the publication of extracts from European newspapers which 
were likely to constitute a breach of the above restrictions. Strangely 



enough the seven newspapers in Calcutta complied without demur and 


the 

and 

various declarations filed give us a 
conduct of the papers of the time: 

complete record 

of the ownership 

Name of the Paper 

Proprietor 

Editor 

Printer 

I. 

Bengal Harkaru 

William Hunter 

William Hunter 

Urquart 

2. 

•Morning Post 

Archibald Thompson, 
Paul Ferris & More- 
ly Greenway 

Archibald Thomp¬ 
son, Paul Ferris & 
Morely Green- 
way 

Archibald Thomp 
son, P#ul Ferris & 
Morely Geenway 

3- 

Telegraph 

Holt McKenly and 

H. D. Wilson 

Holt McKenly 

•• 

4- 

Calcutta Courier 

Thomas Hollingbery 
& Robert Khellen 


Thomas Holling¬ 
bery & Roberi 
Khellen 

5- 

Oriental Star 

Richard Fleming 

Richard Fleming 

John Johnson 

6. 

India Gazette 

William Morris, 
William Farrlic 
& J. D. Williams 

•• 

•• . 

7- 

Asiatic Mirror 

Charles K. Bruce & 
John Schoolbred 

Charles K. Biuce 



•Bush, the editor, had resigned. 


All the persons concerned agreed to comply with the rules and regula¬ 
tions of the Government. Curiously enough, however, while the rules 
were fully approved by the Court of Directors, the Rt. Hon’ble H. Dundas, 
President of the Board of Control, deleted the sentences expressing 
approval of Lord Wellesley’s action, and Lord Wellesley himself directed 
the editor of his official despatches to leave out this despatch on the Indian 
Press. The inference which may be drawn is that Lord Wellesley assum¬ 
ed comprehensive powers in anticipation of a possible emergency. 

At this time the Baptist Missionaries of Serampore were refused 
permission to set up a press and soon after Wellesley decided that the 
most effective way of silencing the existing presses was for the Govern¬ 
ment to have a press of its own and print an official gazette and newspaper, 
ment to have a press its own and print an official gazette and newspaper. 
But the decision was not implemented because of the expense. 

It was soon found that newspapers were, not submitting to pre- 
censorship with any regularity, that military information was being 
published and that books and pamphlets were being printed and publish¬ 
ed in the presses containing information which it was forbidden to publish 
in the newspapers. Prohibitory instructions were sent to the editors of 
six out of the seven newspapers. Other restrictions were imposed on the 
Press and all public meetings were banned by order of the Governor- 
General-in-Council (April 9, 1807). The rigid restrictions imposed on 
the Press led to the publication of a spate of pamphlets which bore 
neither the name of the author nor the printer and an instruction was 
issued requiring all presses to publish the name of the printer on all 
literature printed at, or issuing from, a press. Some of these pamphlets 
emanated from the ^Baptist Missionaries of Serampore who attacked the 
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religious beliefs of the Hindus and the Muslims. Lord Minto who was 
then the Governor-General, thought these pamphlets provocative ana 
ordered the Baptists to move their press to Calcutta but they appealed 
against the order on ground of expense and promised to submit their 
publications for approval by the Government before they were circulated. 
The Madras order on pamphlets was even more stringent and printing 
presses were required to submit the manuscripts of all their publications 
before they were printed. 

When Lord Hastings took over from Lord Minto in 1813, newspapers 
in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were well under control, with Madras 
leading in the matter of the stringency of the regulations and Bombay 
and Calcutta following not very far behind. Lord Hastings issued a brief 
instruction requiring all printing presses to submit proof sheets of news¬ 
papers, supplements, extra publications, notices, handbills and other 
ephemeral publications to the Chief Secretary for scrutiny and revision. 
The order made it clear that the rules of 1799 and the order of 1801 would 
remain in force except in so far as their operation was modified by the 
instructions enumerated above. Lord Hastings’ order was generally inter¬ 
preted by the Press as a measure relaxing the earlier restrictions. Later 
events were to show that they were not wrong in their estimate of the 
Governor-General’s intentions. 

Between 1813 and 1818 there were significant developments in the 
field of newspaper publication.. By the Charter Act of 1813 the Anglican 
and the Presbyterian churches were established under licence in India 
and the Rev. Thomas Fanshaw Middleton came to India as the first Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta and the Rev. Samuel James Bryce as the first Presby¬ 
terian Minister. Bryce acquired the Asiatic Mirror (1814) and the 
writings in that journal (editor: James Ralph) led to a series of bitter 
exchanges between Bryce and the Chief Secretary, John Adam. The 
first Indian newspaper published by Gangadhar Bhattacharjee, the Bengal 
Gazette, came into existence but lived for only one year. In 1818 John 
Burton and James Mackenzie secured permission to publish a newspaper 
under the name of the Guardian. Permission was granted to publish the 
paper on Sunday after an assurance had been given that the work of the 
press will be completed on Saturday night and that moral matters would 
take precedence over all others. The Serampore Missionaries started 
three journals: the Dig-Durshan, a monthly magazine in Bengali, the 
Samachar Durpan, a weekly Bengali paper and Friend of India, a monthly 
periodical, published in English which was followed two years later by a 
quarterly of the same name. The last two journals ceased publication in 
1827 owing to financial difficulties. The Samachar Durpan, however, 
continued publication till 1840. Besides serving as a vehicle for the 
propagation of their faith by the Baptist Missionaries of Serampore it also 
carried a vast store of information from 60 stations in the Zillas of 
Bengal. The Marquess of Hastings allowed the Durpan the concession of 
paying only one-fourth of the usual amount of postage and his successor 
Lord Amherst subscribed for a hundred copies which were distributed to 
Government offices. It was widely patronised by the leading functionaries 
of the Government and the chief civilians in the mofussil who subscribed 
to it for the valuable information it carried about their districts, informa¬ 
tion which could not be obtained through official channels. Indians who 
contributed to the journal did so because of its official circulation. 
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John Adam, the Chief Secretary, was taken ill and William Butter- 
worth Bayley, the acting Chief Secretary, took over the duties of Press 
Censor. Bayley soon after taking over came into conflict with one Heatly 
whose father was a European British subject and whose mother was a 
native of India. Heatly was the proprietor-editor of the Morning Post, a 
Calcutta newspaper, from whose columns Bayley wished to exclude cer¬ 
tain passages in an article submitted to him with others for precensorship. 
Heatly remonstrated and, finally, refused to comply, claiming that no 
action could be taken against him as he was a native of India. Bayley 
represented that the Press Censor was powerless in dealing with an editor 
who was “Indian born”. Lord Hastings’ reaction was to abolish press- 
censorship altogether and to throw on the editors themselves the responsi¬ 
bility for excluding matter likely to affect the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment or to be injurious to the public interest. 

Regulations to this effect were issued on August 19, 1818. 

“Relying on the prudence and discretion of the editors for their careful 
observance of these rules, the Governor-General-in-Council is pleased to 
dispense with their submitting their papers to an officer of government 
previous to publication. The editors will however be held personally 
accountable for whatever they may publish in contravention of the rules 
now committed, or which may be otherwise at variance with the general 
principles; of British law as established in this country, and will be proceeded 
against in such manner as the Governor-General-in-Council may deem 
applicable to the nature of the offence, for any deviation from them. 

“The Editors are further required to lodge in the Chief Secretary’s Office 
one copy of every newspaper, periodical, or extra, published by them res¬ 
pectively. 


J. Adam 

19th Aug. 1818 Chief Secretary to the Govt. 

The rules themselves were as follows: 

“The editors of newspapers are prohibited from publishing any matter 
coming under the following heads, viz. First: Animadversions on the 
Measures and proceedings of the Honourable Court of Directors, or other 
public authorities in England connected with the Government of India: or 
disquisitions on political transactions of the local administration; or offen¬ 
sive remarks levelled at the public conduct of the Members of Council, of 
the judges of the Supreme Court, or of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

Second: Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion 
among the native populat’on, of any intended interference with their religi¬ 
ous opinions or observances. 

Third: The republication, from English or other newspapers, of passages 
coming under any of the above heads, or otherwise calculated to affect the 
British power or reputation in India. 

Fourth: Private scandal, and personal remarks on individuals, tending 
to excite dissention in Society.” 

About this time two dominating personalities made their appearance on 
the newspaper scene, James Silk Buckingham and Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
both men of vision, the former vigorous, dominating and relentless and 
the latter patient, persistent and polite. Both were destined to play a 
significant part in the fight for the freedom of the Press and both attract¬ 
ed the staunchest supporters from among their countrymen and, at the 
same time, provoked the bitterest antagonism. 
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James Silk Buckingham attracted attention on his first appearance 
when as commander of a vessel detailed to convoy some ships, carrying 
slaves from the coast of Madagascar, surrendered his command in protest. 
This commendable action earned recognition for him as a man of principle 
in the eyes of all in Calcutta, including the Governor-General and the 
Bishop. The appearance of James Silk Buckingham’s Calcutta Journal with 
8 pages published twice a week, the editor’s functions described as being 
“to admonish Governors of their duties, to warn them furiously of their 
faults and to tell disagreeable truths,” and with the correspondence 
columns open to all who had a grievance, threw existing newspapers in 
Calcutta into utter confusion. Buckingham edited his paper fearlessly till 
1823, when he was deported, and kept it alive even while he was in England 
where he started another paper, the Oriental Herald in which he relent¬ 
lessly pursued the exposure of the administration in India. As Member of 
Parliament in 1832 he strongly opposed the Bill for the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter on the ground that any purchaser in England of £500 
of the Company’s stock wielded more influence with the Government of 
India than the most able Indian. Earlier he had himself acquired some 
stock in the East India Company and with it the right to speak at meetings 
of the proprietors of the Company. Again in 1853, when a Select Committee 
of the House of Lords was appointed to enquire into the operation of the 
India Act, Buckingham in a spirited submission advocated the abolition 
of the Court of Directors and the proclamation in India of the sovereignty 
of Queen Victoria who, he urged, should be represented by a Viceroy. The 
Board of Control and the Court of Directors should, he affirmed, be replaced 
by a Secretary of State for India with sole responsibility for the Govern¬ 
ment of India. He also advocated an elected Indian Legislature composed 
of an equal number of Indians and Englishmen and the recruitment to the 
Indian Civil Service by open competition instead of by nomination. Nothing 

rather from the truth than the charge levelled against Buckingham 
that he was an adventurer without scruple and interested only in his self¬ 
advancement and the ventilation of his personal grievances. 

Ram Mohan Roy was, on the other hand, essentially a social and religious 
reformer. The passion for truth which he seems to have developed at the 
early age of 14, marked him out as a person head and shoulders above 
others of his generation. His early discussions with his father which 
brought him no mental peace, his visit at the age of 15 to distant parts of 
India and to Tibet in search of answers to his questions and his extra¬ 
ordinary reticence about his experiences during this period of his life, show 
that it was with him not merely a personal attitude but a tremendous force 
which he, perhaps, could not himself explain or subdue and which urged 
him on his quest. He encountered opposition early from the people nearest 
to him, which probably explains why although he was firm and determined 
in the pursuit of his ideals and in the assertion of the principles which 
he set for himself, he was always polite, patient and even respectful in the 
language he used to answer his critics. He was a brilliant conversationalist, 
patient in debates and persuasive rather than controversial in the many 
tracts and books he published largely at his own expense. The weeklies 
and periodicals of the day gladly accepted his contributions thereby 
acknowledging his sincerity of purpose. His incursion into journalism, the 
Brahmanical Maaazine published in English, the Sambad Kaumudi In 
Bengali and the Mirat-ul-Akhbar in Persian were only an essay to propa- 



gate the truth and have it tested in the light of discussion. His conception 
of freedom of the Press was freedom to pursue the truth and to evolve a 
way of life proved by the test of reason. His simple representation on the 
freedom of the Press and the duty of the ruler to preserve it at all costs 
and at all times cannot be improved upon: 

Every good ruler, who is convinced of the imperfection of human nature, 
and reverences the Eternal Governor' of the World, must be conscious of the 
great liability to error in managing the affairs of a vast empire; and, there¬ 
fore, he will be anxious to afford every individual the readiest means of 
bringing to his notice whatever may require his interference. To secure 
this important object, the unrestricted liberty of publication is the only 
effectual means that can be employed. And should it ever be abused, the 
established law of the land is very properly armed with sufficient powers to 
punish those who may be found guilty of misrepresenting the conduct or 
character of Government, which are effectually guarded by the same laws 
to which individuals must look for protection of their reputation and good 
name. 

Two facts stand out in Ram Mohan Roy’s life. First, that he was dis¬ 
tressed by the opposition he encountered from his people who influenced 
his own family against him, involved him in endless and harassing litiga¬ 
tion and scurrilously attacked him in his personal life. The Bengali weekly 
suffered temporary extinction when its editor left as a protest against 
Ram Mohan Roy’s agitation for the abolition of sati, and that and every 
measure of social reform was thereafter opposed by the rival orthodox 
newspaper, the Samachar Chandrika. The social reform movement started 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy gained considerable strength in his lifetime and 
after his death so long as it was sustained by his near supporters but it 
lost its force to the rising tide of orthodoxy. It cannot be denied, however, 
that it was Ram Mohan Roy who successfully defended Hinduism against the 
onslaughts of the Christian Passionaries of Serampore. His defence of his 
faith was gladly accepted by his orthodox co-religionists. But when he 
called for a purification of the faith, its restoration to its original glory and 
for reform in the social sphere he was denounced and repudiated. 

The experience of Ram Mohan Roy made such a deep impression on 
the leaders that followed him that Aurobindo Ghosh who later sought 
refuge from politics in religious contemplation writes as follows:— 

"Political freedom is the life-breath of a nation: to attemot social re¬ 
form. educational reform, industrial exDansion, the moral imorovement of 
the race without aiming first and foremost at political freedom, is the verv 
height of ignorance". 

James Silk Buckingham was a close friend and admirer of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy and it would appear that the two spent many evenings to¬ 
gether discussing matters of common interest. Their association was in 
striking contrast to the background of the Indian-owned press and the 
British-owned Press functioning in exclusive and water-tight compartments. 
Each in his own sphere took up the struggle for the freedom of the Press 
and has left a significant and* indelible mark on the history of journalism 
in India. 

Buckingham’s Calcutta Journal with the first issue was acknowledged 
the best produced newspaper in the establishment both for its content and 
presentation. He was as good as his word about the exposure of evils in 
the administration. He spared no one but his criticisms were well founded 
The Asiatic Mirror engaged the new journal in a controversy which ended 
with the closure of the Mirror (Editor: Reverend Samuel James Bryce).' 



The last of a succession of Buckingham’s attacks was directed against 
the Bishop of Calcutta, in which it was complained that divine service and 
other religious observances had not been held in Calcutta during the Christ¬ 
mas season because the Chaplains were away on “matrimonial requisitions.” 
When Buckingham was asked to divulge the name of the writer he evaded 
the question and expressed the hope that publication might be productive 
of good. He was warned by return that if he persisted in his policy he 
would without previous discussion be deprived of his licence to reside in 
India. Buckingham protested and his policy continued unchanged, his 
paper grew in popularity and the rivals faded into the background. Started 
as a bi-weekly, within the space of three years, it developed into the first 
daily newspaper of Calcutta. In 1821 certain employees of the Company 
announced the publication of John Bull in the East with the object of up¬ 
holding the principles of civil and social order. It was obviously intended 
as an answer to the Calcutta Journal and Buckingham’s old adversary, the 
Rev. Samuel James Bryce, was appointed editor. The two newspapers 
engaged in lively controversy. 


In the many encounters with the Government the three Members of 
Council, John Adam, John Fendell and William Butterworth Bayley were 
resolute opponents of Buckingham and only Lord Hastings stood in the 
way of his deportation. John Adam inspired a criminal libel suit against 
Buckingham for commenting that if grievances brought to the notice of 
the Government through the Press were not to be given a hearing then only 
those who enjoyed the favour of Secretaries and Public officers would 
secure redress of their grievances. The prosecution failed but it cost 
Buckingham £600. Soon after an army officer was deported from the coun¬ 
try for writing an “objectionable” letter to* the Calcutta Journal. Adam 
renewed his campaign against Buckingham but the Governor-General was 
adamant and refused fo yield. Again Buckingham criticised the appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. Jameson as Superintendent of the Medical School for Indians 
on the ground that as he already held three other appointments, he could 
not discharge the duties of all the four posts. Jameson was furious, Adam 
renewed his demand for Buckingham’s deportation, his colleagues Fendell 
and Bayley supported him and again Hastings politely refused to yield. 
But Hastings’ tenure came to an 'end and by a succession of circumstances, 
perhaps not altogether fortuitous John Adam succeeded him on January 
13th, 1823. Buckingham’s fate was sealed. As Governor-General, Adam 
appointed the Rev. Samuel James Bryce as Clerk of the Stationery at £600 
per annum. Buckingham attacked the appointment and John Adam revoked 
his licence as he certainly would have done even without the provocation. 
In a farewell statement Buckingham said that he left the shores of India “in 
peace with all mankind”. He might have acknowledged his debt to Lord 
Hastings whose forbearance had made it possible for him to fulfil his mission. 
For the shadow of Buckingham was to hang heavily over the Company’s 
administration of India for 35 long years during which the freedom of the 
Press was often restricted but never permanently curbed and at the end 
of which the East India Company was relieved of its responsibilities. 

It should not be assumed from the foregoing that the opposition 
with which Buckingham had to contend was not formidable. John Adam 
was an administrator of considerable ability and integrity. He was the sdn 
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of the Lord High Commissioner of Scotland and had worked his way up 
through sheer energy and ability from the lowest position in the Company’s 
service to that of Governor-General. He stood firm by his convictions and 
it would appear, had the unqualified support of the Court of Directors in 
his attitude towards the Press. It is apparent from the comprehensive res¬ 
trictions imposed on the editors while absolving them of the condition of 
submitting to pre-censorship, that Lord Hastings was fully aware of the 
fact that the total withdrawal of all restrictions would not have the approval 
of the Court of Directors. In Bombay, Mountstuart Elphinstone, the 
Governor, gave unmistakable indication of his reaction by insisting that 
it should be made clear that the editor who infringed the rules would be 
dealt with summarily, and deported. 


There were two views about the new regulations. The Press believed 
that they made for greater freedom. A small section shared with Sir John 
Malcolm the view that they imposed such comprehensive restrictions on 
the editor that it would be almost impossible for him to function without 
the help of pre-censorship. This school of thought agreed, however, that 
the office of censor was an invidious one. Its abolition was supported with 
an example from New South Wales, in which an editor successfully pleaded 
immunity from legal action on the ground that he had submitted to pre¬ 
censorship the article which was the subject of action. The liability of the 
Press Censor for the libel was established, though the action was later 
dropped. Lord Hasting’s attitude, however, was not long in doubt and 
his minutes made it clear that he was impressed by the importance of 
fostering in the administration a responsive attitude towards public opinion. 

Once again there was difference of opinion in London between the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control. The Court disapproved of the 
Governor-General’s action without reservation and, in a despatch, directed 
him “to revert to the practice which had prevailed for nearly 20 years 
previous to 1818, and continue the same in force until you shall have sub¬ 
mitted to us, and we shall have approved and sanctioned, some other 
system of responsibility or control, adapted alike to all our Presidencies in 
India." One may infer from this that the attitude of Bombay and Madras 
was not favourable to Lord Hastings’ intention. The despatch never reached 
the Governor-General because the Board of Control, to whom it was refer¬ 
red for sanction, neither returned the draft nor addressed any communication 
to the Court until three years later (April 7, 1820 till July 8, 1823) 

when it returned the draft with its disapproval. 

In the interval, Lord Hastings held his position with confidence and 
in May, 1829, he was presented with an address by the leading officials and 
merchants including the Chief Justice and Judge of the Supreme Court, 
the Law Officers, the Chief Judge of the Sudder Adaulat, leading residents 
of Hyderabad, Nagpur and Madras and the Company’s senior officials. 
The address paid an unqualified tribute to the Governor-General’s enlighten¬ 
ed rule and emphasised the point that the most effective safeguard of good 
government was full freedom of discussion which would serve to streng¬ 
then the hands of the administration. “Such freedom of discussion”, the 
address went on to affirm, “was the gift of a liberal and enlightened mind; 
and an invaluable and unequivocal expression of those sentiments evinced 
by the whole tenor of your Lordship’s administration”. 

18-A M of I & B. i 



In his reply, Lord Hastings made public the intentions he had already 
expressed in his minutes: 

“My removal of restrictions from the Press has been mentioned in lauda¬ 
tory language. I might easily have adopted that procedure without any 
length of cautious consideration, from my habit of regarding the freedom 
of publication as a natural right of my fellow subjects, to be narrowed only 
by special and urgent cause assigned. The seeing no direct necessity for 
these invidious shackles might have sufficed to make me break them. I 
know myself, however, to have been guided in the step by a positive and 
well weighed policy. If our motives or actions are worthy, it must be wise 
to render them intelligible throughout an empire, our hold on which is 
opinion. 

Further, it is salutary for Supreme authority even when its intentions 
are most pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny. While conscious 
of rectitude, that authority can lose none of its strength by its exposure to 
general comment. On the contrary, it acquires incalculable addition of 
force. That Government which has nothing to disguise, wields the most 
powerful instrument that can appertain to sovereign rule. It carries with 
it the united reliance and effort of the whole mass of the governed—and let 
the triumph of our beloved country, in its aweful contest with tyrant-ridden 
France, speak the value of a spirit to be found only in men accustomed to 
indulge and express their honest sentiments”. 

It is evident from all this that Lord Hastings alone stood in the 
way of action against Buckingham and that John Adam took immediate 
advantage of the opportunity to deport Buckingham the moment it came. 
In a statement explaining his decision the Governor-General (John Adam) 
recorded his objection “to the assumption by an editor of a newspaper 
of the privilege of sitting in judgement on the acts of Government and 
bringing public measures and the conduct of public men as well as the 
conduct of private individuals, before the bar of what Mr. Buckingham 
and his associates miscall public opinion." Mr. Adam’s contention was that 
the European community in India, constituted as it was, could not claim 
the right to control the actions of the Government and he was of the view 
that it would only result in stimulating party animosity and violence in 
this limited society besides weakening the authority of the Government. 
He did not, however, dispute the general principle that public measures 
should be submitted to public scrutiny. 

While the Buckingham affair was developing, Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy’s weekly, Sambad Kaumudi, came into existence. There is conflict of 
opinion on the precise date and by whom this paper was founded. 

Mrs. Barnes records in her book The Indian Press that 
the paper was founded in December 1820 by Bhowani Charan Banerjee, 
and taken over later by Raja Ram Mohan Roy. The Rev. J. Long in a 
note submitted to the Government in 1859 on “The Past Condition and 
Future Prospects of the Vernacular Press of Bengal” records that Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy started the paper in 1819 with Bhowani Charan Banerjee 
as the editor. It is recorded elsewhere that Ram Mohan Roy’s editor deserted 
him after 13 issues of the Kaumudi had been published. The paper ceased 
publication as a result and Bhowani Charan Banerjee started a rival weekly, 
the Chandrika Samachar which defended the practice of sati and resolutely 
opposed all the social and religious reform measures advocated by Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy. The Sambad Kaumudi was revived by Ram Mohan 
Roy and Long records that it "lasted to see the abolition of sati by Lord 
Bentmck, the actual carrying out of which was in no small degree owing 
to the Kaumudi and similar papers preparing the native mind for the 



abolition.” In a catalogue of Bengali newspapers and periodicals prepared 
by him and submitted to the Government in 1855, J. Long shows the 
Sambad Kaumudi as having been first published in 1819, having continued 
for 33 years and as edited by Babu Tarachand Dutta and Babu Bhubanicharn 
Bundopadia. The next paper shown is the Samachar Chandrika as still in 
existence in 1855 and edited by Bhabanichurn Banerji. In his 1859 review 
Long described the Chandrika as the oldest of the existing newspapers and 
an advocate of the old Hindu regime. He adds: “The editor of the 
Chandrika for 25 years was Bhowani Banerjee, an able Sanskrit and 
Bengali scholar, the leader of the Dharma Sabha of which the Chandrika 
was the organ. The Chandrika occasionally barks now, but it is toothless; 
the body of Hindu reformers is too strong for it.” 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy also started a Persian newspaper, the Mirat- 
ul-Akhbar (1822). It was not the first newspaper published in Persian. 
Indeed some were published towards the end of 18th century but there is 
no record of them. Two other Persian newspapers followed in the wake 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s venture, the Jam-i-Jahan-Numa and the Shams- 
ul-Akhbar. In Bombay Fardoonji Marzban started the Mumbai-Na-Sama- 
Char, a Gujerati paper, which has been in continued and uninterrupted 
publication till today, modifying its name to Bombay Samachar. 

It would appear that more than other Indian-edited papers, Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy’s publications were viewed with some apprehension in 
official quarters, for when the Sambad Kaumudi ceased publication for 
a period because of its desertion by its editor. Bhawani Charan Banerji, 
Buckingham commented on its demise in the Calcutta Journal as follows:_ 

“The paper which was considered so fraught with danger, and likely to 
explode over all India like a spark thrown into a barrel of gunpowder, has 
long since fallen to the ground for want of support; chiefly we understand 
because it offended the native community, by opposing some of their 
customs, and particularly the burning of Hindoo widows. The innocent 
Sungbad Cowmuddy, the object of so much unnecessary alarm, was origi¬ 
nally established in the month of December, 1821, and relinquished by the 
original proprietor for want of encouragement in May 1822, after which it 
was kept alive by another native till the September following, when about 
the commencement of the Doorga Pooja holidays, it first was suspended and 
then fell to rise no more”. 

The main points that emerge from the development of journalism 
in the first 20 years of the 19th century are as follows:— 

L The Marquess of Wellesley imposed a rigid, almost wartime, 
censorship, presumably in anticipation of a series of conflicts 
in which he expected he would have to engage. He also had 
in mind the need for keeping the European community in 
Calcutta under control. 

2. Wellesley’s stringent regulations were often disregarded without 

serious consequences. Pamphlets were published containing 
material which newspapers were forbidden to print and fresh 
regulations had to be issued to control their publication. 

3. The Government (Lord Minto) did not approve of the early 

activities of the Serampore missionaries in attacking Hindu 
and Muslim religious beliefs and practices but later (Hastings 
and Lord Amherst) extended facilities and privileges to the 
Serampore publications for the valuable information they carried- 



4. Both in India and in England opinion was sharply divided on the 

issue of freedom of the Press in India. In England the Court of 
Directors favoured firm and clear restrictions while the Board 
of Control intervened twice—first to withhold approval from 
Lord Wellesley’s restrictions and later to turn down the Court 
of Directors’ censure of Lord Hastings’ relaxation of the res¬ 
trictions. 

5. In India Lord Hastings does not seem to have had the support of 

his Council in his liberal measures in regard to the Press. 
The Members of Council were happy with Lord Wellesley’s 
policy and dismayed by Lord Hastings’ liberalism. The 
Governors of Bombay and Madras seemed to favour rigid con¬ 
trol of the Press. The Press and some prominent officials and 
citizens were alone in approving of Lord Hastings’ policies. 

6. Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s papers and generally, the progressive 

Indian Press were viewed with some apprehension in official 
circles while newspapers which favoured the orthodox point of 
view did not attract the same measure of hostile attention. 

7. Almost simultaneously with Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s reformist 

newspapers, a powerful orthodox Hindu Press came into being 
which opposed social and religious reforms at every step 
throughout the 19th century. 

S. James Silk Buckingham, more than any other single person, both 
by his writings and his tireless campaign against the restric¬ 
tions and censorship imposed on the Press, convinced many 
eminent minds in England and in India of the useful function 
which a free Press could perform by its exposure of lapses in 
the administration and its criticism of Governmental policies. 



CHAPTER III—THE FIRST PRESS ORDINANCE 


The measures taken by Governor-General John Adam to deport James 
Silk Buckingham have already been indicated in the previous chapter. He 
lost no time in bringing into force a set of regulations more stringent than 
any that had been in force earlier. He took the precaution of securing 
for his measures the sanction of an ordinance duly approved by the Court 
of Directors (December 18, 1823). The ordinance required that all matters 
printed in a press or published thereafter except “shipping intelligence, 
advertisements of sales, current prices of commodities, rates of exchange, 
or other intelligence solely of a commercial nature,” should be printed and 
published’ under licence from the Governor-General-in-Council signed by 
the Chief Secretary of the Government. It laid down that the application 
for a licence should give the name or names of the printer and publisher 
of the proprietors, their place of residence, the location of the press 
and the title of the newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other 
printed book or paper. It was further required that if a printer, publisher 
or proprietor or the address of any of them or of the printing house was 
changed, a fresh application for a licence should be submitted. It reserved 
to the Governor-General the right to call for a fresh application whenever 
he deemed it expedient, such notice on issue invalidating any previous 
licence granted and held. There was also provision for resuming or re¬ 
calling a licence which was thereafter to be treated as null and Void. 
The penalty for printing and/or publishing any literature without the 
requisite licence was Rs. 400 for each such publication and in default im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding 4 months. 

Under this ordinance, regulations were issued by the Governor-General- 
in-Council prohibiting the printing of books and papers and the use of 
printing presses without a licence and providing a penalty for infringment 
of a fine of Rs. 1,000 commutable to imprisonment without labour for a 
period of not more than six months. These regulations also laid down the 
procedure for applying for a licence, the authority to which it should be 
forwarded, the conditions which Government may, in each instance, think 
proper to attach to such licence, the service of notices for the recall of such 
licences by Government and the penalties which may be imposed in the 
event of the use of the printing presses after a licence had been recalled. 
Magistrates were empowered to attach and to dispose of, as the Government 
may direct, both unlicensed printing presses as well as presses which con¬ 
tinued to function after notice of recall. All matter printed in a licensed 
press was required to bear on the first and the last pages the name of the 
printer and of the city, town or place at which the paper was printed and 
it was further required that a copy of each publication should be forwarded 
to the local magistrate on payment. Penalties were also provided for the 
circulation of proscribed literature—Rs. 100 fine or two months simple 
imprisonment for a first offence and Rs. 200 fine or four months simple 
imprisonment for each subsequent offence. Magistrates were required to 
report to government all action taken under the regulations. 
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Among the newspapers whose writings were cited in justification of 
these regulations was Ram Mohan Roy’s Mirat-ul-Akhbar. The paper was 
restrained in its language and constructive in its criticism but it dealt 
with a variety of subjects including social and administrative evils and 
critically examined British policy both in India and in Ireland. In the 
prospectus published in the first issue of the paper, Ram Mohan Roy 
pledged himself to have due regard for truth and for the rank of persons 
in authority and to guard against any expression that might tend to hurt 
the feelings of any individual. He explained that the two-fold object of 
the paper was to enlighten the public with a view to their social improve¬ 
ment and to “communicate to the rulers a knowledge of the real situation 
of their subjects and make the subjects acquainted with the established 
laws and customs of their rulers: that the rulers may more readily find 
an opportunity of granting relief to the people, and the people may be 
put in possession of the means of obtaining protection and redress from 
their rulers”. The Mirat-ul-Akhbar was, nevertheless, marked as a paper 
which had incurred the displeasure of the Government and William 
Butterworth Bayley had catalogued a series of passages which he regard¬ 
ed as objectionable, in addition to extracts from some other newspapers. 
It was natural, therefore, that Raja Ram Mohan Roy should have viewed 
with apprehension the new Press regulations. He and five other leaders 
submitted a representation to the Supreme Court. The appeal was rejected 
and Ram Mohan Roy addressed a further appeal to the King-in-Council 
against the Press regulations. This too was rejected and in protest Ram 
Mohan Roy ceased publication of the Mirat-ul-Akhbar. An application on 
behalf of the Sambad Kaumudi was made by Govind Chunder Gour and 
Aunundo Gopal Mookerjea. Three months later, Aunundo Gopal Mookerjea 
withdrew from the enterprise and Govind Chunder Gour declared him¬ 
self sole printer and publisher. Among the other papers which filed 
declarations were the Samachar Chandrika (Bhowani Charan Banerjea) 
and the Jam-i-Jahan-Numa, a Persian and Urdu newspaper (Hurree Hur 
Dut) with Lalla Sadha Sook as editor, and the Shams-ul-Akbar (.Mootnur 
Mohan Mitter and Munneeram Thacoor). John Adam then turned his 
attention to the Calcutta Journal whose editor (Buckingham) he had 
already deported. John Bull attacked Buckingham and the Calcutta Journal 
defended him and the result was that, as Sandys, the editor, could not be 
deported being Indian-born, his colleague Sandford Arnot was deported 
instead. When the action was communicated to the Court of Directors, 
they deplored it and pointed out that Arnot had promised to sever his 
connections with newspapers and had appealed to be permitted to stay on 
in India to teach English. The Calcutta Journal was again warned for 
publishing extracts from Leicester Stanhope’s Sketch of the History and 
Influence of the Press in British India and the Chief Secretary informed 
the proprietors, Messrs. Palmer and Ballard, that the licence granted for 
the printing of the Calcutta Journal and allied newspapers was revoked. 

With the extinction of the Calcutta Journal, the John Bull and the 
Hurkaru took up the controversy about the freedom of the Press. The 
question was in active debate in the Parliament at the time, and it would 
seem that the Government in India was extremely uneasy of the constant 
references to the subject in the Press in India and of the ventilation of all 
points of view even without editorial comment. One notification permitted 
the publication of debates in Parliament but a couple of weeks later the 



John Bull was pulled up for publishing the views of Sir John Malcolm oft 
the freedom of the Press in India expressed in a letter to Lambton. It 
should be remembered that the John Bull was for all intents and purposes 
an official organ and it may be taken, therefore, that the editor’s surprise 
at being pulled up was genuine. 

Several attempts were made to revive the Calcutta Journal and 
the Government’s objection was sought to be met by holding out assurances 
that all relations with James Silk Buckingham had been completely 
severed and by the appointment of Dr. Muston, a son-in-law of one of the 
members of the Governor-General’s Council. Muston even offered to 
change the name of the paper to the British Lion. The Government was 
adamant and turned down all overtures until February 1824, when Muston 
secured a licence as editor and sole proprietor of a newspaper to be called 
the Scotsman in the East. Buckingham protested at the time that the new 
paper was printed with his types, published at his premises and supported 
by his subscribers but that he received no share of the profits. This should 
have pleased the Government as the breach with Buckingham was now 
complete. Muston was, however, drawn into the controversy on the 
liberty of the Press. He was pulled up and expressed unqualified regret. 
He soon lost heart and sold out to Messrs. Smith & Lock the proprietors 
of the Bengal Hurkaru. After the transaction was completed, Buckingham 
was saddled with a debt of Rs. 27,000. A possible reason for Muston 
selling out is the disapproval expressed by the Court of Directors of his 
acting as the editor of a newspaper while he was on the staff of the Com¬ 
pany as Presidency Surgeon. 

Meanwhile in London, Buckingham was making frantic efforts to 
secure permission to return to India and to have the Adam regulations 
abrogated. Both representatives were turned down, the second after an 
appeal to the Privy Council. A significant passage in defence of the regu¬ 
lations read as follows: 

“The inevitable consequences, even of rash and injudicious though well- 
meant discussions, in daily and other newspapers and periodical publications, 
circulated (as was the case at the time the said rule was made) not only In 
the English language, but in the Persian, Bengalee, and other native 
tongues, of all subjects of government and administration, civil, religious, 
military, and political, could not fail to afford matter of irritation to the 
native powers, to disquiet and unsettle the minds of His Majesty’s native 
subjects, and thereby to endanger the security of the British Establishments 
in India”. 

It was also argued that the earlier provision for deportation ceased, 
“when it was discovered that the ostensible copduct and legal responsibility 
of such publications might be transferred to persons of different descrip¬ 
tion, natives or others, not liable to the restraints imposed by law upon the 
British subjects of His Majesty in India”. It is apparent from this defence 
that the regulations introduced by John Adam were directed against 
newspapers published in the Indian languages and edited by natives of 
India. The only Indian language paper edited by a non-Indian at the time 
was the Serampoje missionaries’ organ the Samachar Darpan which avoided 
political issues and, as already explained in a previous chapter, enjoyed 
the patronage of, and certain privileges from the Government. The en¬ 
couragement and facilities accorded to the Samachar Darpan may be ex¬ 
plained in detail here. John Marshman wrote to the Government in 
February, 1826 pointing out that it had been regularly published since 



its inception in 1818 though at a loss of several thousands of rupees oh 
postage, although he enjoyed the concession of paying only one-fourth the 
normal charge. He suggested that two copies of the paper should be sent 
weekly, on payment and free of postage to each of the public offices and 
courts in Bengal. The Government accepted the offer in a modified form 
and authorized Marshman to send one copy of the paper free of postage 
to each of 100 public offices and courts. In addition, Marshman was ad¬ 
vised that the Governor-General-in-Council had resolved to subscribe 
Rs. 160 monthly for a Persian version of the Samachar Darpan. In return 
160 copies of the Persian paper ( Serampore Akhbar) were to be distributed 
free of postage to the three Revenue Boards and to judges, collectors, 
joint magistrates and sub-collectors throughout the Bengal Presidency. 
Six copies of the magazine were to be sent to each of the following colleges: 
Delhi, Agra, Banaras, Madrassa of Calcutta and Calcutta Hindu College. 
Hurree Hur Dut, the sole proprietor of the Jam-i-Jahan-Juma, was 
allowed the concession of circulating his paper at one-fourth the usual 
rate. Joogul Kishore Sookal who represented that his Oodunt Martund, 
published in Hindi had a limited circulation in Calcutta but greater possi¬ 
bilities outside and that he should be permitted to send the first 8 issues 
free of postage, was informed that he may send the first or any single 
issue of the paper free of postage to the stations in question. Later, Sookal 
applied for postal concession on a par with the Samachar Darpan but his 
application was turned down. 

The Adam regulations were a forerunner of the Vernacular Press 
Act of 1878. Indian-owned Indian language papers seem to have kept 
clear of political topics fqr seven years following the Press regulations. 
As already stated, Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s Mirat-ul-Akhbar ceased publi¬ 
cation in protest and he severed his connection with the Sambad Kaumudi. 
The English-owned English language papers were warned periodically as 
before and except for the Calcutta Journal for which John Adam had a 
special regard, and the Calcutta Chronicle, no other paper was deprived of 
its licence. Indeed, in a communication addressed to the editor of the 
Bengal Hurkaru, it was said: “If the letter of the Press regulations were 
to be strictly enforced, almost every day would furnish cause for censure 
or remark; it would be easy also to multiply restrictive rules, but the 
Government is desirous to trust as long as it can do so with propriety, to 
the prudence and discretion of the editor, and to interfere as rarely’ as 
regard for the public interests will admit”. Almost every warning listed 
references to Buckingham and references to the freedom of the Press. The 
Bengal Chronicle which published what the Chief Secretary described as 
a gross insult on public authority and a contumelious attack on the Privy 
Council was let off with a warning, but the paper changed hands soon 
after. (See footnote to list of papers published below.) 

In Bombay, in July 1824, C. J. Fair, editor of the Bombay Gazette, 
was hauled up for casting aspersions on the Supreme Court and asked to’ 
furnish a security of Rs. 20,000 and two sureties of Rs. 10,000 each. As he 
was unable to do so, he was deported. Following continued lapses by the 
Bombay Gazette, the Government of Bombay, on the suggestion of the 
Court of Directors, adopted regulations similar to the Adam Regulations 
on May 11, 1825. These were not approved by the Supreme Court of 
Bombay and it was not till 1827, that Regulation XXIV embodying the 
restrictions was passed. 
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Listed below are the names of newspapers started in the second decade of 

the century 


Name 

Date when 
started 

Name of editor 

*1. The Scotsman in the East 

. 12-2-1824 

Dr. Muston. 

2. Weekly Gleaner . 

. 21-10-1824 

Patrick Crichton. 

t 3. The Columbian Press Gazette . 

. 29-10-1824 

Monte de Rozario. 

4. Quarterly Oriental Magazine 

. 19-1-1825 

Dr. Bryce. 

§5. Bengal Chronicle 


James Sutherland. 

6. Kaleidoscope .... 

. 15-1-1828 

David Drummond H.L.V. 
de Rozario. 

7. Oodunt Martund 

. 9-2-1826 

Joogul Koshore Sookal. 

j"f8. Calcutta Chronicle . 

. 1827 

William Adam. 

9. Calcutta Gazette and Commercial 
vertiscr. 

Ad- 26-9-1828 

Villiers Holcroft. 

to. Gospel Investigator 

. 7-2-1828 

Emmanuel Robam. 


•Sold to proprietors of Bengal Hukaru. 

■f § tt Ceased publication when Rozario became properietor of Bengal Chronicle which 
again was sold to Smith of the Bengal Hurkaru. Thus at this time Messrs. Smith and 

Lock between them owned three newspapers--the Hurkaru. the Scotsman and the Bengal 

Chronicle. Rozerio’s reason for selling the Bengal Chronicle was his failing health but it 
would appear that the Bengal Chronicle had been marked for action because of the associa¬ 
tion with it of William Adam and James Sutherland whose later association with the 
Cealcutta Chronicle led to the revoking of their licence for violation of the Press regu¬ 
lations on May 29, 1827. 

At this tim e, an issue was raised in Bombay which led to an order 
from the Court of Directors and was the subject of controversy through¬ 
out the 19th century. Francis Warden, a Member of the Council of the 
Governor of Bombay, who held previously the post of Press Censor, owned 
two newspapers, the Bombay Gazette and the Bombay Courier. Warden 
charged certain judges of the Supreme Court with having communicated 
to Buckingham’s Oriental Herald in London a statement alleging that he 
had used his official position to the advantage of the papers he owned. 
The High Court of Bombay could take no action against Warden because 
of the immunity he enjoyed from legal action by virtue of his official posi¬ 
tion. The Chief Justice, Sir Edward West, contended that in, the circum¬ 
stances, it should not be permitted for a Member of Council to be the pro¬ 
prietor of a newspaper. Representations were made to the Court of 
Directors by all concerned and on December 30, 1825, the Court of Directors 
issued a despatch prohibiting all persons in the Company’s service, includ¬ 
ing civil, naval and military officers, surgeons and chaplains, from having 
connection with a newspaper or periodical not devoted exclusively to 
literary and scientific objects, as editor, or sole or part proprietor. The 


despatch threatened dismissal of any servant who continued to maintain 
such connection with a newspaper six months after receipt of the order. 
The prohibition extended to Bengal, Bombay and Madras and the three 
administrations were required to report the names of the persons affected 
by the order. Bryce, the Company’s Chaplain, proprietor of the quarterly 
Oriental Magazine, and part-proprietor of John Bull, and Sergeant Grant, 
a Company official, who was editor and part-proprietor of the India Gazette, 
protested and after some correspondence were permitted to continue their 
association with their respective papers pending a reference to the Court 
of Directors, The reply took some time to come but in the first half of 
1829 Grant and Bryce were told that they must sever their connection with 
their newspapers. The result was that a fresh licence was granted to 
David Lister and George Pritchard in respect of the John Bull. 


In May 1828, following the failure of leading mercantile houses in 
Calcutta, the Government in Bengal decided to withdraw its aid to the 
newspapers published by the Serampore missionaries. The Jam-i-Jdhan 
Numa, which enjoyed limited Government aid, was also deprived of it on 
grounds of economy. Towards the end of the year. Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck assumed office as Governor-General and the Serampore missionaries 
approached him with a request for restoration of Government patronage. 
The Government’s reply regretted its inability to renew the public sub¬ 
scription in any modified form or to allow the concession of free postage. 

The period under review in this chapter is remarkable for significant 
developments indicative of the distinction sought to be made between the 
Indian-owned Indian language papers and the Anglo-Indian Press by 
which is meant English-owned English-edited Press. They may be briefly 
summed up as follows: — 

1. Lord Hastings’ policy of relaxing the restrictions imposed on the 
Prjss by Lord Wellesley was his own. His Council in Calcutta 
did not approve of it. The Court of Directors strongly dis¬ 
approved of any relaxation. The Board of Control was content 
with over-ruling the Directors’ disapproval 


2. John Adam availed himself of the first opportunity to deport 

Buckingham and to extinguish the Calcutta Journal. His next 
step was to embody his reactionary views on the freedom of 
the Press in an ordinance duly approved by the Supreme Court. 

3. From the arguments supporting the ordinance and its subsequent 

app ication it is apparent that it was aimed at the Indian 
language Press of the time. 


4. Raja Ram Mohan Roy and others who shared his reformist views 
t Pr0t6Sting: neither the Bf itish Press nor the 
d ° X D In . dla , n /° Wned PreSS P rotested - Excerpts from Ram 
Mohan Roys Mirat-ul-Akhbar figured prominently in the 
case made out for the ordinance. He closed down the Mirat 
and severed his connection with the Sambad Kaumudi. 

5 ' Libe 4 a ir nCeSSi ° nS Wer e allowed ^ the papers published by the 
?v P nT r T% miSS1 ° narieS - But ° nly nominal concessions were 
foo, on aSTtioT ^ langU3ge nCWSpapers *nd those 
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6. In effect, Indian-owned Indian language newspapers which were 

accustomed to deal with a wide range of topics calculated to 
foster a broad liberal outlook in the public mind were unable 
to function, while newspapers which confined their writings 
to expounding the orthodox tenets of Hinduism were free to 
do so. 

7. A large number of papers owned by Englishmen and published 

in English were started in this period—a phenomenon which 
generally does not accompany the imposition of rigid restric¬ 
tions on the Press. It is not, therefore, uncharitable to assume 
that the Anglo-Indian Press enjoyed an advantage secured to 
it either by prior understanding or in practical application. 

8. The Anglo-Indian Press was warned as before and successive 

lapses, some of a very serious nature, were condoned. Warn¬ 
ings were ignored with impunity. 

9. Warnings given to one or more papers were communicated to all 

the other Anglo-Indian papers. It was prohibited to publish 
such warnings in the Press and the Indian-owned Indian 
language papers knew nothing of the exchanges between the 
Government and the Anglo-Indian Press. 

10. The only paper owned and edited by an Englishman (excepting 

Buckingham’s Calcutta Journal ) whose licence was with¬ 
drawn was the Calcutta Chronicle edited by William Adam 
who was a friend of Raja Ram Mohan Roy and who, as a 
result of theological discussions, was converted by the Raja to 
Unitarianism. William Adam’s writings were forceful but by 
no means objectionable as were those of other English editors; 
yet his licence was summarily revoked. 

11. The Adam Regulations were in fact the precursor of the Verna¬ 

cular Press Act and both in conception and in application drew 
a clear distinction between the two sections of the Press. 



CHAPTER IV—RAJARAM MOHAN ROY’S PERIOD OF REFORMS 


Lord Bentinck’s assumption of the Governor-Generalship was marked 
by a significant change in the attitude of the Government towards the Press 
in India and the Indian language Press in particular. One of his first acts 
was to abolish the practice of sati. He was conscious of the fact that more 
than any one else Ram Mohan Roy had prepared the ground for the legisla¬ 
tion. According to one version, Lord Bentinck invited Ram Mohan Roy to 
Government House and discussed with him the possible repercussions to the 
proposed legislation. There can be no question that Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s 
earlier extensive writings on the subject and his campaign in support of the 
measure thereafter, exercised a 3ecisive influence both on the enactment of 
the measure and its retention against the most vigorous opposition. The 
orthodox Hindu community made a representation to the Governor-General 
on January 14, 1830 against the abolition of sati which was asserted to be “a 
sacred duty”, any interference with which constituted “an unjust and in¬ 
tolerant dictation in matters of conscience.” The Government was warned 
against false interpretations of Hindu religious feeling and thought by 
persons “ who had apostatized from the religions of their forefathers and 
defiled themelves by eating and drinking forbidden things in the society of 
Europeans.” The arguments in support of the petition were embodied in 
a separate note signed by 123 Pandits. The progressive section of the com¬ 
munity led by Ram Mohan Roy submitted a counter-petition in the form of 
an address to Lord Bentinck, paying a tribute to him for the abolition of the 
rite. The orthodox community submitted a further appeal to the King-in- 
Council and Ram Mohan Roy countered this with a tract which was widely 
circulated in England and a petition presented to the House of Lords by the 
Marquess of Landsdowne on June 13, 1832. The Privy Council turned down 
the orthodox petition and the controversy was set at rest. While it was in 
progress, however, several newspapers came into existence in support of the 
orthodox agitation and died with the controversy. 


Lord Bentinck saw the obvious advantage of newspapers published in 
the Indian languages pursuing freely social controversies and of generally 
relaxing the restrictions imposed on all sections of the Press in the interest 
of efficient administration. He instituted enquiries into the circulation and 
influence of newspapers, the results of which are revealing. In a minute 
recorded in September, 1828, Mr. G. Stockwell reports as follows: 


English Language Papers 

Two dailies ( Bengal Harkaru and John Bull ) with a circulation in 
each of 155 and 204 copies daily. 

Three bi-weeklies (.India Gazette, Government Gazette, Calcutta 
Chronicle) with a circulation per issue of 280, 297 and 189 res¬ 
pectively. 
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Persian papers 

One weekly (presumably Jam-i-Jahan-Numa) 26 copies per issue. 


A report from A. Sterling on the Indian language Press reveals that 
between 1824 and 1826 there were six papers in all published in Calcutta 
(Bengali 3, Persian 2, and Hindi 1) in addition to 2 papers, one in Persian 
and the other in Bengali published by the Serampore Missionaries. The 
Serampore Persian papers ceased publication when Government support 
was withdrawn as a measure of retrenchment. The Second Persian, paper 
and the Hindi paper ceased publication in 1826/18^7. The Jam-i-Jahan- 
Numa too would have gone the same way but for the patronage of a few 
English gentlemen including Sterling himself who considered it to be 
the best native newspaper even though its contents were limited to “a few 
articles from the English Calcutta papers, and an abstract of the intelligence 
from several Courts of Hindustan, as given, often very inaccurately and 
always most imperfectly, in those genuine native sources of intelligence, the 
Akbars”. Sterling was not optimistic about the paper’s future because 
mofussil readers were not interested in the articles it published and the 
newspaper-reading public in Calcutta could not read Persian. He drew the 
deduction that newspapers in the Indian language were a luxury for which 
there was no demand beyond Calcutta and that without Government’s assist¬ 
ance they could not have any sales. He made an exception in the case of 
papers published in Bengali which found abundant supporters from among 
the Hindu population of Calcutta. 

To these observations may be added the point that the Adam regulations 
killed many newspapers published in English and in the Indian languages 
and that interest in Bengali newspapers was greatly stimulated by the socio- 
religious controversies of the day. 

As Lord Bentinck’s liberal attitude towards the Press became apparent, 
a number of newspapers came into existence. In 1830, the sixteen Indian 
language newspapers and periodicals are listed as follows: — 


Dailies 

Tri-weekly 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly 

Bi-monthly 

Monthly 


. Prabhakar, Ciandroday and Mahajan Durpan ; 

. Bhaskar ; 

. Chandrika, Rasaraj ; 

• Gyanadarp an i Banga Dut, Sadhuranjan, Gnyan San- 
charini, Rasasaguev, Rangpur Bartabahu and Rash- 
amudgar; 

. Nitya Dharmanaranjika and Durpan Daman Maha 
Naban; 

. Tatwa Bodhini. 


At the time the number of English dailies and periodicals published in 
Bengal was 33, the total number of subscribers to newspapers being 2,205. 

Significant additions in this period were the Bengal Herald or Weekly 
Intelligence established jointly by Robert Montgomery Martin and Neil 
Button Haidar, published in English, Bengali, Persian and Nagri characters 
and the weekly Banga Dut in which Martin, Dwarka Nath Tagore, Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore and Raja Ram Mohan Roy were interested. This progress 
would have been maintained but for the financial crash of 1830, as a result 
of which several newspapers, particularly those published in the English 
language, were either extinguished, changed hands or were amalgamated 
with other papers. 
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Nevertheless Lord Bentinck extended facilities to newspapers and between 
1831 and 1833, 19 new papers were added, a list of which is given below: 

1831 

Name of appalicant Name of paper Language 

1 . Dooloob Chunder Chatteriee . . Neetyoprokaus . Bengalee Daily. 

2 . Premchand Roy ..... Sambad Sudakur . Bengalee. 

3 . Iser Chunder Gooptoo . . . Sumbad Provakur . Bengalee Weekly. 

4. Modoosoodone Dass .... Sumbad Rutnakur . Bengalee Weekly. 

5 . Bhoobun Mohun Banerjee . Sumbad Muyookha . Bengalee. 

6 . Isar Chunder Dutt .... Sangbad Showdami- Bengalee Weekly. 

ney. 

7 . Baney Madaub Dey .... Sangbad Sar Sang- Bengalee and English 

cho. 

8 . W. Kirkpatrick.The Indian Register English. 

9 . A. Moreiro ..... The Hesperus . English Evening. 

10 . Krishna Mohana Banerjee . . The Enquirer . English. 

11 . Charles Henry Disent . . The Juvenile Em- English. 

ulator. 

12 . J.P. Namey.The Reformer . English. 

1832 

1 . Moheschunder Paul .... Sungbad Rutnaboly Bengalee Weekly. 

2 . Andrew D’ Souza .... The Bengal Journal English. 

3 . G.A. Prinsep .... Calcutta Gazette . English Weekly. 

4 . G.H. Hongh.The Philanthropist . English Weekly. 

1933 

r. Russickkrishna Mullick and Madhub Gyan Auneshun . English and Bengalee. 
Chunder Mullick. 

2 . Paterson Saunders .... The Moifussil Ukh- English. 

bar Agra. 

3. Wahajuddeen Mahummed . . . Mahalum Afrose . Persian. 

A development at this time was that both Bengal and Bombay started an 
official Gazette, the Bombay Government Gazette and the Calcutta Gazette 
mentioned in the list above. In Bombay, the decision was taken by Sir John 
Malcolm immediately on asuming the Governorship. It was explained to be 
a measure of economy and the Bombay Courier edited by J. R. Stocqueler 
which had published all Government advertisements and notifications up to 
that time complained of a loss of £4,000 a year. The Calcutta Gazette 
replaced the Government Gazette and Lord Bentinck in sanctioning its 
establishment also stressed the point of economy without loss of efficiency. 

In this period also a few newspapers came into existence in Bombay. 
The Mombai Samachar to which reference has already been made was con¬ 
verted into a daily in 1832. The Mombai Vartaman was started in September 
1880, by Nowroji Dorabji Chandaru and in the following year, the Jam-e- 
Jamshed, which is publishing today, was started by Pestonji Maneqji Moti- 
wala. Parsee journalism received an impetus from a calendar controversy 
started by Qastur Mulla Firoz who, after a visit to Persia, expressed the view 
that the Bombay Parsee Calendar was inaccurate. As a result the com¬ 
munity split into two sects, the Shahhanshahis who stood by the old calendar, 
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and the Kadmis who accepted Dastur Mulla Firoz’s new calendar. The 
newspapers which took part in this controversy were short-lived including a 
paper named Iris published in English by J. H. Stocqueler whose express 
purpose it was to ventilate current controversies. After closing down the 
Iris, Stocqueler purchased Bombay Courier from Warden and Bell who 
had been directed by the Company to sever their connection with news¬ 
papers. 

In Madras, about this time two newspapers, one in Tamil and the other 
in Telugu, were published on a Government grant. The Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras, in his report,, said that the Tamil newspapers met with 
a large circulation and added: “The grant of such a character whether it is 
looked at in an educational or in a political point of view can hardly be over¬ 
estimated.” 

In the North West Provinces, a Hindi and an Urdu Journal were success¬ 
fully launched under Government educational patronage. 

Bal Shastri Jambhekar started the first Anglo-Marathi weekly under the 
name of the Bombay Durpan (1832). With him were associated Rugoonath 
Hurryochunderjee and Junardun Wessoodewjee. The three jointly approach¬ 
ed the Government with a request that it should subscribe for a few copies. 
Jambhekar was the editor and in the prospectus he appealed to his country¬ 
men to support the venture both with subscriptions and contributions to its 
pages and invited the philanthropy of Europeans with equal confidence. First 
started as la fortnightly, it was converted into a weekly a couple of months 
later. From Poona, Aunnundrau Wittobah sought permission to publish the 
Poona Vartick but the concessions he asked for were not granted and it is 
not known whether the paper was actually published. 

Lord Bentinck's regime was marked by a developing liberal attitude 
towards the Press which was greatly influenced by Sir Charles Metcalfe. In 
1828, Lord Bentinck appointed Grant as Superintendent of the Government 
Press. It will be remembered that Grant had been earlier required to 
sever his connection with the India Gazette in pursuance of the order of the 
Court of Directors of 1825. Grant’s appointment to the Government Press 
was in contravention of those orders. Sir Charles Metcalfe in supporting 
the appointment recorded the view that the exclusion of the servants of the 
Company from the conduct of newspapers was unfortunate because the Press 
would then remain in the hands of those who “however loyal as British 
subjects, are disaffected towards the Hon’ble Company." He added: “I much 
regret that the orders of the Court of Directors have not left employment 
in the Press open to all their servants, excepting those in high official stations,- 
and especially to gentlemen in the medical line, on the indispensable condi¬ 
tion that such employment should not be allowed to interfere with the due 
discharge of public duties.” 

In the same note Sir Charles Metcalfe expressed his views on the freedom 
of the Press as follows: 

“Since the enactment of the Local law, by which newspapers are printed 
under a licence, revocable at pleasure, the proprietors and editors being 
responsible for the contents, it has been found expedient to admit a con¬ 
siderable latitude of discussion; nor can this be avoided without adopting 
one or two courses: either employment of the extreme measure of extinction 
on every construed breach of regulation which would be harsh, and excite 
popular disgust, or entering into a continual expostulatory and inculpatory 
correspondence with the editors, which would be quite derogatory and dis¬ 
reputable to the Government, and much more likely to bring it into ridi¬ 
cule and contempt, than any freedom of discussion. 
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I take it as universally granted that the Press ought to be free, subject, 
of course, to the laws, provided it be not dangerous to the stability of our 
Indian Empire. 

Should it ever threaten to become so, the local Government ought un¬ 
doubtedly to possess the power of protecting the safety of the State against 
this or any other danger, from whatever quarter it may come, because it is 
impossible in this distant region, that we can be protected on emergency by 
any enactments of the legislature of the mother country. 

But at present there is no sympotom of danger from the freedom of the 
Press, in the hands of either Europeans or Natives, and the power being 
reserved to provide for the public safety against any danger by which it 
may at any time be menaced, to crush vihat is itself capable of great good 
from an apprehension that it may possibly, under circumstances as yet un¬ 
conceived, be converted into an evil, would be a forecast more honoured in 
the breach than the observance”. 

The question of the freedom of the Press was again raised in 1830 when 
the Court of Directors, in order to meet the financial liabilities incurred in 
the first Burma War, decided to apply the axe to Army officers’ allowances. 
The order which was known as the “Half-Bhatta” Order was the subject of 
persistent criticism in the Press. Lord Bentinck himself regarded the order 
as extremely unwise and fraught with mischief. He was nevertheless 
apprehensive of the effect of th& agitation on the Army which recalled to 
him the circumstances which led to the mutiny of Madras officers in 1809. 
His minute embodying the decision to impose restrictions on the Press, in 
this behalf, is interesting for the comparison he drew between the state of 
the Press in Madras in 1809 and 1830 as well as for the views He expressed 
that the Press is a safety-valve for discontent: 

“The order itself, so many years the topic of discussion and of contention 
between the authorities in England and in India, was quite sufficient to 
excite universal dissatisfaction, and it is quite as clear that it could only be 
set at rest by a definite resolution of the superior authority. The Adjutant- 
General of the Madras army who was at the time at Calcutta, described the 
angry feeling and language so loudly expressed here, and all the signs of the 
times, to be precisely similar to those which prevailed before the Madras 
Mutiny, and he anticipated a similar explosion. Let it be remarked that 
the mutiny did take place at Madras; and though there was not a shadow of 
liberty belonging to the press there, the communication and interchange of 
sentiment and concert was as general as if it had passed through the 
medium of a daily press, without the reserve which the responsibility of 
the editor more or less requires for his own security. My firm belief is that 
more good than harm was produced by the open and public declaration of 
the sentiments of the army. There was vent to public feeling, and the mis¬ 
chief was open to public view; and the result is so far confirmatory of the 
opinion here given, that no overt act took place”. 

Nevertheless, Lord Bentinck drew a distinction between discussion of a 
proposal and clamour against and censure of a final decision given by the 
supreme authority, and favoured the imposition of a ban on all further dis¬ 
cussion in the later case in the Press. 

William Butterworth Bayley, with whose views on the Press the reader 
should by now be familiar, expressed himself strongly in favour of the deci¬ 
sion. Sir Charles Metcalfe, on the other hand, opposed restriction on the 
ground that the freedom of discussion had had the good effect of providing 
an outlet for feelings strongly held against an unpopular measure; it gave 
an assurance to those who resented the order that their complaint had been 
made known. It was Sir Charles Metcalfe’s contention that the worst had 
already been said, that the arguments had been exhausted and that the 
subject was worn out. He further held that any restrictions imposed on the 



Press at that stage would cause fresh irritation and provide a new grievance*. 

The Governor-General’s Council, however decided by a majority (Lord 
Dalhousie, the Commander-in-Chief being absent) in favour of the restric¬ 
tion which was forthwith imposed. It was, however, the only prohibitory 
order issued during Lord Bentinck’s regime. 

In 1834, Sir Frederick Adam, the Governor of Madras, in a communica¬ 
tion to the Governor-General, submitted that a regulation should be enacted 
in the Presidency of Madras requiring the licensing of printing presses, but 
the Governor-General advised that the introduction of such regulations 
should be postponed in order to enable him to consult the members of the 
Law Commission on the subject. 

A petition remarkable for its joint submission by the Indian and Euro¬ 
pean journalists of Calcutta, was presented to the Govemor-General-in 
Council on February 6, 1835. It was signed by William Adam, Dwarkanath 
Tagore, Russick Lai Mullick, E. M. Gordon, Russomoy Dutt, L. L. Clarke, 
C. Hogg, T. H. Burkin, David Hare, T. E. M. Turton, Young and 
J. Sutherland. The representation covered the entire ground of restrictions 
Imposed on the Press under the Adam regulations of April 4, 1823, and the 
auxiliary regulation issued the same year for the control of printing presses. 
The point made were: 

(1) That the restrictions imposed were not only useless but mischi¬ 
evous and degrading both to Government and the Press; 

•Note:—In the same minute Sir Charles Metcalfe expressed himself 
strongly on the general question of the freedom of the Press, as follows:— 

‘T have, for my own part, always advocated the liberty of the Press, 
believing its benefits to outweigh its mischiefs; and I continue of the same 
opinion. 

Admitting that the liberty of the Press, like other liberties of the subject, 
may be suspended when the safety of the State requires such a sacrifice, I 
cannot, as a consequence, acknowledge that the present instance ought to 
be made an exception to the usual practice, of the Government; for if there 
were danger to the State, either way, there would be more, I should think, 
in suppressing the publication of opinions, than in keepine the valve open, 
by which bad humours might evaporate. To prevent men from thinking and 
feeling is impossible; and I believe it to be wiser to let them give vent to 
their temporary anger, in anonymous letters in the newspapers, the writers 
of which letters remain unknown, than to make that anger permanent by 
forcing them to smother it within their own breasts, ever ready to burst out. 
It is no more necessary to take notice of such letters now than it was before. 

The Government which interferes at its pleasure with the Press becomes 
responsible for all that it permits to be published. We continually see in the 
Calcutta papers gross abuse of public authorities: and we answered to the 
complaint of one that this Government did not interfere with the Press or 
something to that effect. I think that we made a similar assertion in a com¬ 
munication to the governor of a foreign settlement. How can we say such 
things at one time, and at another interfere with the Press, at it is now pro¬ 
posed to do? 

If I could think it sound policy to shackle the Press I should prefer the 
steady operation of the censorship, or any fixed rule, to the occasional in¬ 
terference of the Government by its. arbitrary will. Every letter addressed 
by the Government to the editor of a newspaper has always appeared to me 
to be derogatory to the Government; and the Bengal Government has been 
exposed to more ridicule from this sort of correspondence than from any 
other cause. It is true that the power now exists of converting ridicule into 
terror by the destruction of the property, but who can desire to see a news¬ 
paper impertinence brought to such an end? Even punishment has some- , 
times proved a farce, the real offender soon reappearing in the field, with 
new honour as a pretended murderer”, 

18A-Mof I&B. 
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(2) That Englishmen who came to India outside the Company’s 

service should not be considered as having been admitted on 
sufferance but as being as interested in the maintenance of 
national power and supremacy as the proprietors of the Com¬ 
pany and its servants and that coming to India could not deprive 
them of the rights enjoyed by them in England; • 

(3) That the publication of journals in English did not constitute a 

danger to the supremacy of the ruling power because the 
number of the natives of India conversant with the language 
was deplorably small and confined to the limits of Calcutta; 

(4) That danger to the supremacy of the ruling power from 

publications in the vernacular languages could not justify the 
prohibition of all printing or publishing in such languages with¬ 
out a licence; 

(5) That there was greater danger of dissemination of libels and false 

Intelligence among the native soldiery by written rather than by 
printed libels, and that periodical publications would dispel 
ignorance and correspondingly diminish the credulity of those 
towards whom such writings were directed with a view to mis¬ 
lead and subvert them. That prohibitions against the circulation 
of obnoxious native publications were uncalled for as the 
Government could prevent the circulation of such publications 
by the imposition of stamp duties; it was pointed out that news¬ 
papers are still subjected to a heavy rate.of postage: 

The petitioners appealed for the abolition of the then existing rules and 
regulations as also the notification issued on April 9, 1807, forbidding publio 
meetings without the prior sanction of the Government obtained by an 
application setting forth the subjects to be discussed at such meetings. The 
petitioners further urged that if the Government proposed to promulgate any 
new law in place of the regulations whose abolition was sought, an oppor¬ 
tunity should be afforded to those who were likely to be affected by it to 
raise such objections as in their judgment they deemed necessary. The reply 
of the Government to this petition contained the following assurances: 

• “The unsatisfactory state of the laws relating to the Press has already 
attracted the notice of His Lordship-in-Council and he trusts that in no 
long time a system will be established which, while it gives security to 
every person engaged in the fair discussion of public measures, will effectu¬ 
ally secure the Government against sedition and individuals against 
calumny. 

“His Lordship-in-Council agrees with you in thinking that such a measure, 
before it is finally passed into a law, ought to be submitted to the public 
and that all classes of the community ought to have an opportunity of 
offering their comments and suggestions with respect to it. 

“His Lordship-in-Council does not conceive that the inhabitants of Cal¬ 
cutta are prohibited by any rule now in force from meeting for purposes of 
discussion. They already, as it appears to his Lordship-in-Council, enjoy 
the liberty which they solicit nor has the Government any intention of 
restricting that liberty.” 

The month following the communication of these assurances (on February 
6 , 1835) Lord William Bentinck was compelled to resign owing to ill-health 
and Sir Charles Metcalf as Senior Member of Council assumed the Governor- 
Generalship. 



CHAPTER V 


REPEAL OF THE ORDINANCE 


Sir Charles Metcalfe held strong views on the freedom of the Press to 
which he gave frank and full expression whenever the question was raised 
directly or indirectly. He was fully aware of the fact that the weight of 
opinion at the highest level both in India and in England, was against his 
own cherished principles. He had already established for himself in other 
spheres of the administration a reputation for firm and resolute action even 
if it meant incurring the displeasure of a near friend or the highest 
authority. He knew, as well as anybody else, that the Court of Directors 
had, in the past, approved or acquiesced in the imposition of the most rigid 
restrictions on the freedom of the Press. He also knew that the relaxation 
of these, restrictions, whenever it was mooted or given effect to, was support— 
ed by arguments purporting to achieve more effective control. This ominous 
background did not deter him from giving effect to the policies which as 
a member of the Governor-General’s Council he had persistently and re¬ 
solutely advocated. Lord Bentincks’ Government had advised the Madras 
Government to desist from adopting a Press licensing regulation pending 
the reference of the entire question of Press Laws to the Law Commission. 
The Calcutta petitioners were told that the unsatisfactory state of the Press 
Laws had already attracted the notice of the Governor-General-in-Council. 
In fulfilment of these undertakings Sir Charles Metcalfe invited Macaulay, 
the Legislative Member of the Supreme Council, to draft a Press Act pre¬ 
sumably to be incorporated in the code which was being drawn up by the 
Law Commission. In his argument in favour of the new Act Macaulay 
pointed out that the licensing regulations were indefensible and should, 
therefore, be repealed. It was his contention that while the regulations 
were rigid and comprehensive, the Press in India was In practical effect 
free Press. He was of opinion that it was unwise of the Government to 
Incur the odium of repressive Press laws which in their application did not 
ensure the smallest accession of security or of power. "It seems to be 
acknowledged”, Macaulay wrote, "that licences to print ought not to be 
refused or withdrawn except undler very peculiar circumstances, and if 
peculiar circumstances should arise, there will not be the smallest difficulty 
in providing measures adapted to the exigency. No government in the 
world is better provided with the means of meeting extraordinary dangers 
by extraordinary precautions. Five persons, who may be brought together 
in half an hour, whose deliberations are secret, who are not shocked by 
any of those forms which elsewhere delay legislative measures, can, in a- 
single sitting, make a law for stopping every press in India. Possessing 
as we do the unquestionable power to interfere, whenever the safety of the 
State may require it, with overwhelming rapidity and energy, we surely 
ought not, in quiet times, to be constantly keeping the offensive form and 
ceremonial of despotism before the eyes of those whom nevertheless we 
permit to enjoy the substance of freedom. It is acknowledged that in reality 
liberty is and ought to be the general rule, and restraint the rare and 
temporary exception. Why then should not the form correspond with the 
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reality? .” After drawing attention to the absence of any restric 

tion on the Press in Madras, Macaulay concludes: “The Act which I noi 
propose is intended to remove both evils, and to establish a perfect unformit 
in the laws regarding the Press throughout the Indian Empire. Should it b 
adopted, every person who chooses will be at liberty to set up a uewspape 
without applying for a previous permission. But no person will be able t 
print or publish sedition or calumny without imminent risk of punishment.” 

The Governor-General’s minute summing up the argument is brief an 
conclusive: 

“The reasons which induced me to propose to the Council the abolitio 
of the existing restrictions on the Press in India accord entirely with th 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Macaulay in the minute accompanying tb 
draft of an Act, which at our request, he has had the kindness to prepay 
with a view to give effect to the unanimous resolution of the Council. Thes 
reasons were as follows: First, that the Press ought to be free, if consis 
t.ently with the safety of the State it can be. In my opinion it may be s< 
I do not apprehend danger to the state from a free Press; but if danger t 
the state should arise the Legislative Council has the power to apply 
remedy. Secondly that the Press is already practically free, and that th 
Government has no intention to enforce the existing restrictions, while w 
have all the odium of those restrictions, as if the Press were shackled. It i 
no argument in favour of the continuance of these unpopular restrictions thi 
they may at any time ,be enforced, for if restrictions should be necessar 
to ward off danger from the state, they may be imposed and enforce 
instanter. Thirdly that the existing restrictions leave room for the exercis 
of caprice on the part of the governments in India. One Council or on 
Governor may be for leaving the Press free; another may be for restrainin 
it. There is no certain law. and any one connected with the Press might b 
any day subjected to arbitrary and tyrannical power for any slight violatio 
of rules, the total violation of which has been long tacitly sanctionec 
Tourth, the different state of the law, or the want of any law, at the othe 
presidencies, renders the enactment of some general law for all Indi 
indispensable. To extend the odious and useless restrictions whic 
now exist is out of the question; and no law. in my opinion, could b 
devised with any good effect except a law making the Press free. We ar 
much indebted to Mr. Macaulay for the Act which he has had the goodnes 
to prepare for us. The penal provisions which it contains have been alread 
partially discussed, and will come more fully under consideration at th 
next Council. They are, I conclude, unavoidable; but they show how muc 
easier it is to rescind laws than to make them, for while the existing restric 
tions are got rid of in a few words, we are compelled to make a long enact 
ment for the sole purpose of making printers and publishers accessible t 
the laws of the land. 

Calcutta, April 17. C. T. Metcalfe. 

H. T. Prinsen senior Member of the Governor-General’s Counci 
expressed disagreement with this view. It may be mentioned here that h 
was the leader of the Orientalists on the Committee of Public Instruction o 
1835, in their opposition to Macaulay’s famous minute in favour of imparl 
ing education in India through the medium of English. It was Prinsep 1 
view that Indians should be left free “to determine their own media an 
courses of instruction and that a denial of this freedom of choice may lea 
to distrust as well as irritation.’’ In his minute on the new Press Act, h 
emphasised the importance of Government keeping a watchful eye parti 
cularly on the “native” Press. “I do not contemplate entirely without appre 
hension the encouragment of the growth of the native Press, which, judgin 
from the spirit of discontent produced by our first experiments in the wor! 
of education threatens to be hostile,” he wrote and added: “I dread that i 
its consequences the native Press may be subversive of good order an 
discipline: but the experiment has been commenced of leaving this Pres 
free, and we have, therefore, now only the choice of endeavouring t 




influence it, and to give it a proper direction, or of abiding the result, leav¬ 
ing it to pursue its own course, in the confidence that we shall be strong 
enough to cope with it when we see danger. The late Governor-General 
appears to have looked upon the existing Press laws of this Presidency as 
good materials to have available in case the necessity should arise for State 
interference with the Press. Therefore, although himself the last person 
to think of acting under them, and withdrawing any newspaper licence for 
attacks on the Government or its officers, he would not deprive his succes¬ 
sors of the means of controlling the Press if they should be disposed to use 
it. - ’ Prinsep regarded the Press regulations as ineffective and on that ground 
supported their repeal and he suggested certain amendments in the proposed 
new law to make it more effective. 

Lt. Colonel Morison, another Member of Council, also expressed appre¬ 
hension at allowing freedom to the “native” Press. He suggested the 
appointment of a responsible officer to watch the operations of the Indian 
Language Press and he urged it should be made clear to all printers and 
publishers that Government had the power of putting a stop forthwith to 
the operations of any press which in its publications indulged in sedition 
or in discussion dangerous to public tranquillity. 

\ 

Sir Charles Metcalfe in a final minute rejected Col. Morison’s proposal 
as likely to subject the Press to the exercise of arbitrary power. He also 
rejected the proposal make by Col. Morison that a special officer should be 
entrusted with the task of keeping a watch on the “native” Press. The 
relevant passages in Sir Charles Metcalfe’s minute are reproduced in full 
here as they have an important bearing on the Vernacular Press Act which 
new law to make it more effective. i 

“I think that in all our legislation we ought to be very careful not to 
make invidious distinctions between European and native subjects. As the 
proposed law now stands, it will be an act of grace, confidence, and concili¬ 
ation towards all; and may be expected to produce the effect which such 
acts are calculated to produce. But if it were alloxed by enactments indi¬ 
cating distrust towards our native fellow subjects, the effect could not 
fail to be bad on their minds. We should be telling them that we calculated 
on their disaffection, and dreaded the effect of free discussion. Before we 
follow such a course, we ought, I conceive, to wait for proof that it is 
necessary. The native Press has for years been as free as the European and 
I am not aware that any evil has ensued. It is not certain that the effect of 
free discussion on the minds of the natives must be wholly and solely bad. 
It may in many respects be otherwise. It may remove erroneous and subs¬ 
titute just impressions. Along with equal legislation and establishment of 
equal rights, it may serve to promote union with them. It may make the 
Government better acquainted with their feelings, and better able to provide 
for their wants and their happiness. Disaffection and sedition will operate, 
I believe, with more concealed weapons than an open and free Press, under 
the guidance of responsible persons amenable to the laws, from which I do 
not apprehend that we have anything to fear, unless we must necessarily 
fear the progress of knowledge; but do what we will we cannot prevent the 
progress of knowledge, and it is undoubtedly our duty to promote it what¬ 
ever may be the consequences. It is quite unnecessary to take any measures 
to watch the proceedings of the native Press. They will soon bring them¬ 
selves to our notice if they require any peculiar precautions. The present 
is not a new experiment. It is merely a .continuance of one which has been 
practically tried without any bad effect for several years. 

“I am. therefore, of opinion that any restraint on the native Press beyond 
what is imposed on the European would be injudicious; and that any 
restraint on either, beyond that of the laws, is not requisite. The Act 
proposed will be productive of good by giving general satisfaction and 
promoting knowledge. Admitting that in other respects its ultimate conse¬ 
quences cannot be with certainty predicted, I see nd reason to anticipate 
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tnat they must be injurious; and think it will be time to check what is 
itself good when we see that it is likely to produce bad effects,. and th 
we cannot do good with impunity; but if our rule in India is to come 
that, we may be sure that we cannot long retain it. A tenure dependent 
attempts to suppress the communication of public opinion could not 
lasting; both because such a tenure must be rotten, and because su 
attempts must fail”. 

After these views were recorded, the new Act was passed by tl 
Governor-General with the unanimous support of his Council. The Beng 
Press regulations of 1823 and the Bombay Press regulations of 1825 and 18 
were repealed. The new Act was applicable in its operation to the ten 
tories of the East India Company. It provided for a declaration by the print 
and publisher of any newspaper or periodical, giving a true and precii 
account of the premises of publication. In the event of a change In the pla 
of printing or publication or the printer or publisher leaving the territori 
of the East India Company a fresh declaration would be necessar 
The penalty for non-declaration was a fine not exceeding Rs. 5,000 ai 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years. It was open to a printi 
or publisher to cease to function as such by a similar declaration to th 
effect. It was required that every book or paper printed in a Press afti 
due declaration should bear the name of the printer or publisher and tl 
place of publication. The penalty was the same as the penalty for na 
declaration. 

The Madras Government on receiving a copy of the new Act asked for a 
interpretation by the Governor-General-in-Council of the Court of Director 
order of 1825 prohibiting persons in the Company’s employ from accociatic 
with a newspaper as editor or proprietor. The Government of India replie 
that the prohibition referred to covenanted and commissioned servants c 
the Company and not to uocovenanted servants employed by the Goverr 
ment and liable to removal without reference to the Court of Director: 
Thus every detail had been taken care of and every doubt removed. 

It is apparent from the despatch addressed by the Court of Directors t 
Sir Charles Metcalfe that they were furious with him for having substi 
tuted the new law for the old without prior reference to them. “We ar 
compelled to observe”, the despatch runs, “that this proceeding must b 
considered the most unjustifiable inasmuch as it has been adopted by" 
Government only provisional; and also, when a Commission for framing , 
code of laws for the three presidencies was about to commence its importan 
labours.” The complaint was that there was no sufficient reason for th 
step taken and no detailed account of the condition and character of th' 
Press and the influence which it exerted on the British and the Indian com 
munities. The Court of Directors evidently saw no difference between havin, 
a permanent repressive law on the statute book and the exercise of th' 
inherent right of any Government to protect itself in an emergency by assum 
ing special powers appropriate to the emergency. The last paragraph of thi 
despatch left it open to Sir Charles Metcalfe to reinstate the old laws undei 
threat that the Court may by final decision restore their operation: 


“We should, then be prepared at once to avail ourselves of the powe 
entrusted to us by Act of Parliament, and disallow your new law whei 
passed were we not aware that the immediate repeal of such a law how 
ever ill-advised and uncalled for its enactment may have been might b 
productive of mischievous results. We shall, therefore, wait for the deli 
berate advice of the Governor-General-in-Council after the arrival of Lori 
Auckland, your present Governor-General before we communicate to yoi 



our final decision. But you are in possession of our sentiments, and we 
shall not be sorry to find that by returning to the former system, you have 
rendered our interference unnecessary”. 

The Court of Directors found more than one opportunity to make it clear 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe that his conduct had neither been forgotten nor 
forgiven but, at the same time, Lord Auckland ‘was in no mood to reverse 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s liberalization of policy towards the Indian Press. On 
the contrary with the consent of the Court of Directors he revoked the pro¬ 
hibition against the connection of the Company’s servants with newspapers. 

Between 1836 and 1856, the period covering the Governor-Generalship of 
Lord Auckland, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Hardinge I and Lord Dalhousie 
there was no major development in the sphere of Government policy towards 
the Press. Under Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Act No. XI 1835, the Press in 
India developed rapidly not only in Bengal, Bombay and Madras but also 
in the North West Provinces. In Bengal, the growth was perhaps unhealthy 
because a number of journals was started and ceased to exist within a year 
or two or three years after first publication. 

Lord Auckland seems to have taken steps to keep the Press informed on 
certain aspects of Government policy in order to obviate the danger of their 
going astray in the publication of news and comments. J. H. Stocqueler, 
who acquired John Bull in the 1830 financial crash from Messrs. Cruttenden 
McKillop and Co., and converted it into the Englishman, complained in 1842 
that Lord Ellenborough had discontinued the useful practice instituted by 
his predecessor of giving the editors a digest of the intelligence received 
daily from the vicinity of Afghanistan. On the editor's personal representa¬ 
tion the practice was resumed but again discontinued. Stocqueler recorded 
that the action of the Governdr-General left the public in the dark about 
conditions in Afghanistan and gave room for speculation and the spread ol 
false rumours. Lord Ellenborough was in an unenviable position. The situa¬ 
tion in Jalalabad and Kabul was obscure. Sir Alexander Burnes who was 
sent on a commercial mission to Dost Muhammed and two others had been 
murdered in Kabul on November 2nd, 1841, and Sir Wilson Macnaghten, 
the British Envoy, on December 23rd. Lord Auckland was anxious not to 
commit his successor Lord Ellenborough, who disapproved of the Afghan 
War, to any pre-determined policy, and Lord Ellenborough himself took the 
first opportunity to make his views clear in his dispatch of March 15th, 1842: 


All these circumstances, followed as they have been by the universal 
hostility of the whole people of Afghanistan, united at the present moment 
against us in a war which has assumed a religious, as well as national 
character, compel us to adopt the conclusion that the possession of Afghanis¬ 
tan, could we recover it, would be a source of weakness, rather than of 
strength, in resisting the invasion of any army from the west, and therefore, 
that the ground upon which the policy of the advance of our troops to that 
country mainly rested, has altogether ceased to exist”. 

In a period of changing policy a daily or even a weekly digest of news 
for publication in the Press as officially authenticated might have been 
considered embarrassing to the Government. The Governor-General evi¬ 
dently did not think it expedient to provide the Press with a daily digest of 
intelligence. 

Lord Ellenborough was confronted with another problem—publication in 
the Press by officials of official documents in vindication of their own posi¬ 
tion in a newspaper controversy. Colonel William Sleeman published certain 
official documents relating to himself, including certain orders issued by 
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Lord Ellenborough, and the Governor-General had an Order issued directing 
officers of the two Services that "official documents and papers were in no 
case to be made public or communicated to individuals without the previous 
consent of the Government to which alone they belong.” It is necessary to 
understand the background to this order in the light of the circumstance of 
servants of the Company being permitted to own or otherwise participate 
in the production of a newspaper. From very early days the Government 
found it necessary to issue instructions to newspapers prohibiting the publi¬ 
cation of official orders and deliberations to which they could not have had 
access except through the good offices of a highly placed official. Lord 
Ellenborough acted wisely in restraining the official instead of reprimanding 
the editor after the event of publication. 


The officials and the Press, however, did not accept the order in this light 
and it was their contention that the Government had thereby been deprived 
of authoritative defenders. We have Sir Charles Trevelyan, a frequent 
contributor to the Press under the assumed name of “Indophilus”, asserting 
the view that “there cannot be a greater evil than that public officers should 
be exempted from the control of public opinion”. Sir Charles Trevelyan 
contributed his first article to the Press in somewhat unusual circumstances. 
He had been commissioned by Lord William Bentinck to draw up a scheme 
for the navigation of the Indus. He submitted a note on the subject to the 
Governor-General, which was made available to the Bombay Press through 
the Governor of that Presidency. Subsequent correspondence in the Press 
called for elucidation of points raised and Sir Charles Trevelyan provided it 
in a series of articles signed “Indophilus”. It may be recalled here that 
even Sir Charles Metcalfe, the champion of the freedom of the Press, deplor¬ 
ed as impolitic the direction of the Court of Directors that servants of the 
Company should be “utterly precluded from the employment of their talent 
in the operations of the Press”. It is from this confusion between what 
may be officially communicated to the Press and what should not as well 
as by whom, that the Official Secrets Act and later the idea of Government 
official publicity was later evolved. 

The Government had to consider twice during this 20-year period (1836- 
1856) whether it should own a newspaper of its own—-once during 
Lord Auckland’s regime and again in 1848 when Lord Dalhousie felt the 

wTs dropped^ f ° r hlS P ° liCy ° f annexation but on both occasions the idea 

tVl , M ® nt . io " m J? b ® ™ ade here of certain significant developments during 

for th 1 ° t ^ ° f the EaSt India Compan y was renewed In 1853 

laat t'T*- Sir Charles Wood's famous despatch on education was 
i 1 proposed the establishment of Committees of Public 
Instruction in the Provinces and the founding of the Universities of Calcutta 
Madras and Bombay and Government adopted the policy of giving grants- 
m-aid to private educational institutions. A beginning was made in railway 

B ra ” Sp ° rt , ln 1853 ' A teIegraph line was constructed from Calcutta to 
ombay via Agra, another from Bombay to Madras and a third from Agra 
to Peshawar. The lines were opened for general traffic In 1855. 



CHAPTER VI 

REFORM AND REACTION 


It would be appropriate here to pause and survey the factors that stimu¬ 
lated or otherwise influenced the development of the Press and to under¬ 
stand the contents of newspapers and periodicals of the time. Reference 
has already been made to the pioneering effort of Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
whose first essay was to defend Hinduism against the attacks made on 
Hindu beliefs and religious practices by the Missionaries. At the same time 
he recognised and urged no less fervently the need for Hindu religious and 
social reform. He was anxious that his fellow countrymen should break 
through the encrustations of age-old tradition and social customs and assimi¬ 
late the progressive ideas of the West_ with a view to achieving and sustain¬ 
ing their own moral and material progress. In pursuance of this essential 
object he opposed the establishment of the Sanskrit College on the ground 
that it can only be expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical 
niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or no practical use to the 
possessors or to society”. He was a staunch advocate of education through 
the medium of English in the higher schools and colleges and Lord Macaulay’s 
minute of 1835 clinched a protracted controversy in favour of Ram Mohan 
Roy. Reference has already been made to the prominent part played by 
Ram Mohan Roy and his supporters in securing the abolition of sati, and as 
a natural corollary to it he urged legislation to ensure for the widow an 
equal share of inheritance with her sons on the death of the father of the 
family as well as a law permitting the marriage of widows. He was also a 
champion of female education. 

Later the Christian Missionaries submitted two memorials to the 
Governor-General on subjects which had been agitated in the Press for 
some time. The first of these dated March 19, 1850, was addressed to 
Lord Dalhousie and prayed for the withdrawal of the annual grant to the 
temple of Jagannath. The memorialists represented: 


unhappy men and women gathered from all parts 
Ox India round the shrine believe, not only that the British Government 
acknowledges the divinity of Jagannath, but that it is most anxious that 

the “t iP thatshould celebrated on a magnificent scale; and 
the priests and pandahs connected with the temple, who fatten on the 

Stot r Jiw d +^ redu - llt +v. ?f the P 1 . 1 .S rims * d ° everything in their power to 
strengthen them in this conviction. They rebuke the missionaries publicly 
and represent them to the people as factious opponents of the Government; 
and they triumphantly appeal to its annual pecuniary donation as an un- 
Sf™ b l n P i? 0 K f that .approves Of their superstition, and desires that 
idolatry should be maintained as the religion of land. Your memorialists 
therefore, cannot but express their deep-felt regret that the Government 
?Hriunin?°+>, ntry ’ lts .support of the Temple of Jagannath, should, thus 
X’^oally throw the weight of its influence into the scale of idolatry, and 
^and e jove mtendmg it, impede the progress of the gospel of peace 


The memorial was signed by 37 missionaries representing the General 
Baptist Missionary Society, the Church Missionary Society, the American 
Free Baptist Missionary Society, the Free Church of Scotland and the 
i-ondon Missionary Society. 
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The other representation related to the safeguarding of the property 
inheritance rights of Indian converts to Christianity. The Bengal Regula¬ 
tion VII of 1832 provided that “whenever in any civil suit the parties to 
such suits may be of different persuasions, when one party shall be of 
Hindu and the other of the Mohammadan persuasion, or when one or more 
of the parties to the suit shall be either of the Mohammedan or Hindu 
persuasions, the laws of those religions shall hot be permitted to operate 
to deprive such party or parties of any property to which but for the 
operation of such laws they would have been entitled; in all such cases the 
decision shall be governed by the principles of justice, equity, and good 
conscience”. The implications of this law were not clearly understood at 
the time it was enacted and it would appear that the protection it afforded 
had not been availed of in any court of law. 

The first representation was made in this matter by the Bishop of Bombay 
on January 11, 1845, suggest ng that the Bengal Regulation should be ex¬ 
tended to the territories of Bombay Presidency. The Government of India 
in a reply dated February 24th stated that an appropriate Act had been 
prepared and submitted for the consideration of the Legislative Council. 
The Bishop of Bombay in a further communication dated March 28, 1849, 
drew the attention of the Governor-General-in-Council to the fact that 
although the draft Act had been published in the Bombay Government 
Gazette in 1845, no further action had been taken in the matter. J. E. D. 
Bethune commented on the draft Act and the Bishop’s letter as follows:— 

“I have prepared an Act for this purpose, though with some lingering 
doubt of the justice of the measure. According to Hindoo notions, the right 
which a son has to succeed to his father’s property is commensurate with his 
obligation to perform his funeral obsequies, from which the outcaste is 
necessarily excluded.” 

“I have endeavoured so to prepare the Act as not to give jt the slightest 
possible appearance of interfering with the religious notions of the natives, 
and yet by the preamble have, called sufficient attention to its purpose, for 
those who will take the trouble to examine it, as I think ought to be done 
in all laws, which should not be passed by stealth.” 

Many representations were made on the subject to the Governor-General- 
in-Council, the most important of which were a memorial by the Hindu in¬ 
habitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and another from the “native” inhabi¬ 
tants of the Presidency of Fort St. George. Both expressed themselves in 
vehement opposition to the proposed measure, the Madras memorial being 
the more strongly worded of the two. The memorial on behalf of the Indian 
Christians in support of the measure was drafted by Krishna Mohan Baner=- 
jee, editor of the Inquirer, and signed by him and others. Bethune’S note 
summing up the controversy and deciding in favour of the legislation, how¬ 
ever, closed the issue and after further consultation and drafting, Act 
No. XXI of 1850 of 1950 was passed providing that: — 

“So much of any law or usage now in force within the territories subject 
to the Government of the East India Company, as inflicts on any person 
forfeiture of rights or property, or may be held in any way to impair or 
affect any right of inheritance, by reason of his or her renouncing, or having 
been excluded from the communion of any religion, or being deprived of 
caste, shall cease to be enforced as law in the courts of the East India 
Company, and in the courts established by Royal Chapter within the said 
territories.” 

It may be mentioned here that the orthodox Hindus, argument that the 
legislation was intended to facilitate proselytization is borne out by the fact 
that many Christian Missionaries and others believed that their efforts were 
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not as successful as they might otherwise have been because the native con¬ 
verts had no protection in their civil rights and immunities. Leitch Ritchie 
wrote at the time:— 

“This alteration of the law will be worth a whole army of Missionaries— 
or, to speak more generously of these devoted men, it will act as their pioneer 
by removing the obstructions which have hitherto rendered their advance 
almost impossible." 

On the other hand, it is equally apparent that the. Hindu memorialists 
were not averse to the restriction on the right of inheritance acting as a 
deterrent to conversion. Actually, however, neither the hopes of the one 
section nor the fears of the other were realised. 

The other piece of social legislation was the Hindu Widow’s Re-marriage 
Act XV of 1856 sponsored by Sir J. P. Grant as Member of Council. The 
Act provided: 

“No marriage contracted between Hindus shall be invalid and the issue 
of no such marriage shall be illegitimate by reason of the woman having 
been previously married or betrothed to another person who was dead at 
the time of such marriage, any custom and any interpretation of Hindu 
law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The preamble made the point that although the legal incapacity was 
in accordance with the established custom, it was the belief of many Hindus 
that it was not in accordance with the true interpretation of the precepts 
of their religion. This piece of legislation was in a category apart from 
other social legislations because, the orthodox injunction notwithstanding, 
Hindu parents were greatly distressed by the sufferings, of their child widow 
daughters. It was Raja Ram Mohan Roy who first drew attention to the 
iniquity of child wives being condemned to perpetual widowhood on the 
death of their husbands. Although it was the inevitable corollary to the 
abolition of sati, it could not, for obvious reasons, be agitated immediately 
after the widow had been saved from the funeral pyre of her husband. But 
the feeling of the parent or guardian of a child widow was nevertheless 
there and Babu Shyama Charan Das sought a dispensation from the pundits 
of the country in favour of a youthful widowed daughter’s re-marriage. The 
proposition he put forward was that “the widowed daughter of a shudra 
who had not known her husband and who was unable to practice the higher 
virtue of concremation with her husband’s corpse, or endurance of the hard¬ 
ships of a life of widowhood” could be remarried without repugnance to the 
Shastras. The question was discussed at the residence of Raja Sir Radha- 
kanta Dev, the leader of orthodox Hindus of Calcutta, and a special certi¬ 
ficate of permission was granted over the signature of a number of pundits. 
The relaxation applied to Shudra girls only and even so it was declared that 
it should not be regarded as a precedent. 

The ball had, however, been set rolling and Ishwarchandra Vidyasagar 
inspired by his mother undertook a research into the Hindu scriptures the 
publication of the results of which roused a storm of controversy of which 
Sitanath Tattva Bhusan writes: 

“The publication of the pamphlet caused an immense sensation in the 
country. Some enlightened and educated reformers hailed it with intense 
delight, while many, the leaders of orthodoxy, the hereditary exponents of 
the scriptures, ranged themselves violently against it and many came 
forward to protest against the heretical and revolutionary opinions broached 
by a young scholar of an obscure village in the interior, without fortune 
or fame, and without any pretensions to entitle him to the great honour and 
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importance that he was in a fair way of earning in preference to greyheaded 
and recognised expounders of the ancient law. Replies to Vidyasagar’s 
pamphlet followed fast one upon another; and what is infinitely more to be 
deplored, those very Pandits who had written out and attested the rule 
granted to Babu Shyamacharan Das in favour of the re-marriage of his 
daughter, now ranged themselves on the side of the opposition to Vidya¬ 
sagar’s movement. A second pamphlet was written and published by 
Pandit Isvarchandra, answering all the objections that had been raised by 
his critics against his decision. It was based upon ancient and accepted 
Sastric authorities. He proved the accuracy of his authorities and the vali¬ 
dity of his interpretations of the scriptural texts cited in his favour.” 

The battle was thus well and truly joined and carried into the stronghold 
of orthodoxy. Vidyasagar’s arguments put courage into the hearts of many 
who were willing to brave the displeasure of orthodoxy and have their 
young widowed daughters or wards remarried. The law was, however, 
against it, and Vidyasagar addressed himself resolutely to the task of having 
it amended. He had the support of many members of the Legislative Council. 
He drew up a petition to which was attached a draft Bill. A thousand 
Hindus of Bengal signed it and the Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Grant impressed by 
Vidyasagar’s earnestness undertook to pilot the measure in the Council. 
Petitions followed from other parts of the country with some 5,000 signatories 
and there were 33 counter-petitions signed by some 60,000 persons. Grant, 
in moving the Bill, said that he did not mean that the wishes of 60,000 
persons should be disregarded, merely because they opposed the measure of 
which he was sponsor. But he drew the attention of the Council to the fact 
that while not one of the 60,000 had a personal interest in the measure, 
every one of the 5,000 persons who had petitioned in its favour had “a strong 
individual and personal interest in it”. He warned the Council that if it 
should refuse to pass the Bill every one of the 5,000 might have occasion to 
call it to account for having refused to do that which would have saved the 
domestic happiness and perhaps the honour of its family. Another Member, 
Colvin, said that if he knew certainly that but one little girl would be saved 
from the horrors of Brahmacharya by the passing of this Act he would pass 
it for her sake. 

Within 5 months of the passing of the Act, the first widow remarriage 
took place and in the next five years 25 such marriages were celebrated, the 
majority of them of Brahmins and Kayasthas. 

For a number of reasons, however, the chief of which was that the 
husbands of remarried widows demanded sums of money from the generous 
Vidyasagar under threat of desertion, the widow re-marriage movement 
suffered a setback even in the life-time of its founder. The Brahmo Samaj 
took up the work and many widows were rescued from the prison of their 
homes. And the movement received a further stimulus when Sasipada 
Banerji and his wife took up the cause of women’s education as well as 
widow re-marriage and foundted the first widow’s home in Barahanagar. He 
had trained in the work his own daughter Banalata Devi who edited a lady’s 
magazine while still a child. Her death in her teens was a great blow to 
her father. 

The subject of social reform legislation has been dealt with at some 
length, because it had an important influence on the growth of the Press 
and on the policies of newspapers particularly in Bengal Thus the 
Chandrika which strongly defended the practice of sati and saw Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy’s Sambad Kauvmdi off the field, opposed the teaching of 
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English te Indians on the ground that it incapacitated them in the perform¬ 
ance of sacred rites. It also opposed the change in the law of inheritance 
and bitterly attacked the Missionaries. At the time that the legislation 
abolishing sati was adopted, some seven newspapers came into existence in 
its defence. When the orthodox representation to the King failed, one of 
these newspapers, the Ratnaboli wrote: 

“The King of England is net incharge of the Government; the people 
make a King of their own as in Bengal an earthen pot is put up and 
worshipped.” 

The Prabhakar edited by Ishwar Chander Gupta gained a reputation for 
elegance in style and the quality of its literary articles. It engaged in a 
controversy, however, with the editor of the Durpon on the subject of female 
education and wrote, “by the burning heat of the Prabhakar, a fire instantly 
springing up from the bowels of the ancient Darpan, has burnt up his heap 
of cotton-like arguments for the education of women”. The Pumachandro- 
daya started as an orthodox paper and deplored the spread of English and 
the decline of Hinduism. It started as a daily but was later converted into 
a Weekly and advocated popular education. It was credited with a circula¬ 
tion of 800 in 1839. A paper which acquired a great reputation was the 
tri-weekly Bhaskar. Its editor, Shrinath Roy, wielded a caustic pen and 
was generally feared by those who attracted its attention. The Raja of 
Andul was criticised severely by the Bhaskar for expelling two Brah m i n s 
from the Dharma Sabha and for compelling a Brahmin to marry a Vaishnav. 
The Raja arranged for the editor to be beaten up with clubs and then 
carried to Andul where he was confined in a damp, dark room. His right 
hand was pounded with a pestle as a punishment for writing the offending 
article against the Raja. Shrinath Roy, however, managed to escape. He 
prosecuted the Raja who was fined a thousand rupees by the Supreme Court. 
The Bhaskar was conducted for many years undeterred by the experience 
of its editor who threw a grand evening party in 1848 on the anniversary 
of the birth of the paper. The guests were generously entertained and 
money was distributed among the Brahmins. The Bhaskar had a wide 
circulation extending to the Punjab and had subscribers even in England. 

The other side of the medal was presented by a no less impressive range 
of papers. The Banga Dut, edited by Nilratan Haidar, enjoyed a great 
reputation as the mouth-piece of the reformers. The Gyananeshan, edited 
by two ex-students of the Hindu College, was a champion of “Vernacular” 
education and agricultural education. It exposed social evils among the 
Hindus and ridiculed the prejudice of caste Hindus against sugar on the 
ground that it was refined with cow's bones. In its correspondence columns 
were discussed social evils, the roguery of native doctors and the iniquities 
of local officers. The Gyananeshan was a strong advocate of Bengali being 
adopted as the Court language. It wrote, “courts of justice are not made 
for the judges but for the convenience of the people. A court should be 
considered as a temple of justice and not a College of learning; the masses 
in Bengal must be approached by the gates of their mother tongue.” 

The reformers pursued their cause through forcefully written pamphlets 
and plays. J. Long to whom we are indebted for the details about indi¬ 
vidual newspapers and journals writes: — 

“Thp taste of the Hindus for dramatic performance has been employed 
to speed the cause of widow remarriage. Several ahlv w~ritten Bengali 
dramas have been published which in caustic and cutting language expose 
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the evils that arise from widow’s celibacy. Some of these dramas have been 
acted on the stage by natives to crowded audiences both in Calcutta and 
Hooghly, to the intense disgust of the old school of Hindus. A drama has 
lately been published holding up to scorn spirit-drinking and ganja' smoking. 
Babu P. C. Mitter, the Librarian of the Calcutta Public Library, has, with a 
powerful and satirical pen, pointed out the various social evils that exist 
among our countrymen and has a work in the press advocating by tales, 
anecdotes, biography, etc. the cause of female education. The outrages and 
oppressions of the indigo planters have called forth songs as well as pamphlets. 
Kulinism (Kulin Brahmins were in the habit of marrying many wives, in 
some cases running to twenty) and caste have been vigorously attacked and 
in a number of pamphlets social reform, has been powerfully advocated.” 

Mention has already been made of the Serampore missionary paper 
Samachar Durpan and the extensive general knowledge and information 
it purveyed from the remotest districts. It ceased publication in 1840. After 
22 years of useful publication, it was replaced by the Bengali Government 
Gazette which published Acts of the Legislative Council, circular orders of 
the Sudder Dewani, Government notices and other material elucidating 
Government policy. J. C. Marshman, editor of the Serampore Samachar 
Durpan was appointed editor of this paper which had a large circulation 
and was an acknowledged medium of communication between the Gov¬ 
ernment and the people. 

The Education Gazette edited by the Revd. W. Smith and Babu Rang 
Lai Banerjee and published under the auspices of the Government Educa_ 
tion Department, had a circulation of 550 copies in the different zillas of 
Bengal., It published advertisements of teachers wanted, educational noti¬ 
fications and articles on popular science, biography and history besides 
giving an epitome of general news. Its' correspondence column was full 
of letters from mofussil contributors. 

A number of papers and periodicals was started at this time to educate 
and enlighten the public. They served a useful purpose while they lived 
but they did not last long. 

The palm for scurrility went to the Rasaraj which made a good start 
but later took to indulging in the ventilation of personal quarrels and 
obscenity. A contemporary wrote of the journal that the editor derived 
considerable pleasure from wounding the most delicate feelings of persons 
and indulging in the most scandalous language in order, as he claimed, to 
instil in them a sense of duty. 

Some of Long’s general remarks on the Press of the day are reproduced 
here as of interest: — 

"The native newspapers are humble in appearance, yet like the ballads 
of a nation^ they often act where the law fails and as straws on a current 
they show its direction. In them questions of sati, caste, widow re-marriage, 
kulin Polygamy have been argued with great skill and acuteness on both 
sides. They have alwavs opposed a foreign language being the language of 
the courts. The atrocities of, indigo planters and the blunders of young 
magistrates have been laid bare and letters to the editor open out a view of 
native society nowhere else to be found. Now and then extracts from 
details of crime in England are given to show that there are faults with 

the English too. Moral tales are freouently published.There are a 

number of short pieces (in verse) on the seasons and on the varied aspects 
and objects of nature, manv of them possessing considerable poetic merit 
(Ishwar Chander Gupta, editor of the Prabhakar. was considered the ablest 
Poet <« the time in Bengal). To each paper is attached a native acquainted 
with English and translation of many valuable English subjects are scat¬ 
tered through these papers on history, biography, natural philosophy and 
ethics. Some of the papers have correspondents and at the time of the Kabul 
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and Punjab Wars accurate information was regularly given of the progress 
of events”. 

‘‘Whether one looks at the stagnation of village life or the need for 
rousing the native mind from the torpor of local selfishness, the import¬ 
ance of the native newspaper press is very great. Let any European look 
through the files of these papers and he will see there the operations of 
Darogas and Amlahs fully exposed, the want of roads, the fantastic tricks of 
young European Officials, of men in courts, of practices such as swearing on 
a bundle of rags which for 11 years the people had fancied was the Koran.. 

“If Government wish correct news to circulate in the villages they 
must use the vernacular press as organs for diffusing it. The enemies of the 
English Government are not inactive, already ideas are rapidly spreading 
in various districts that the English power is on the wane, that the Russians 
are coming to India and would govern it better than the English do. 

“The number df newspapers in circulation is small compared with that 
of other publications. Their influence is great, extending at an average of 
10 readers for each paper to 30,000 persons, and conveying to numbers In 
the mofussil their views relating to Government measures. The editors 
(have translated) the abuse freely lavished on natives by some English 
editors and the publication ’ of such matter excites in the reader a spirit 
antagonistic to Europeans. English newspapers in too many cases cherish 
the spirit of antagonism of race.” 



CHAPTER VH 

THE INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS 

The early history of newspapers in North Western Provinces is a 
placid one. There were no great causes, or controversies over closely 
contested issues to stimulate the Press. Indeed, Government found it 
necessary to encourage the publication of books and newspapers by various 
devices. 

One of the first newspapers, the Zoobdut-ool-Ukhbar, was started in 
1'833 by Munshi Wajid Ali Khan in Persian. He was the editor and pro¬ 
prietor and commanded respect both for his tact and ability. His paper 
was subsidised monthly by five rulers and a rich merchant as follows: — 



Rs. 

Raja of Bharatpur 

.. 30 

Raja of Alwar 

.. 20 

Nawab of Jhujjur 

.. 15 

Nawab of Joura 

.. 10 

Nawab of Hyderabad (Deccan) 

.. 15 

Seth Luchmee Chund 

.. 15 


These payments were made to secure the goodwill of the newspaper so 
that it would not publish matter which would lower the donors in the 
public esteem. His receipt from monthly sales amounted approximately to 
Rs. 140. His expenses were computed at Rs. 40 per month leaving him a 
profit of approximately Rs. 200 independent of revenue from advertise¬ 
ments. Wajid Ali Khan was a cautious editor, rarely hazarding his own 
opinion or in any way laying himself open to attack. Expressions of dis¬ 
satisfaction were rare and when indulged in, clothed in flowery language. 
His sources were the English and other newspapers. Wajid Ali Khan did 
not favour the Europeanised way of life and his conservatism, subtly ex¬ 
pressed, appealed to his circle of readers. His conservatism had for its 
target periodicals edited under the auspices of Government educational 
institutions such as the Sudder-ool-Akhbctr, the Agra College paper. 

The Sudder-ool-Akhbar was started in 1846 by one Fink. He raised 
financial support for the paper by issuing 200 shares of Rs. 5 each mostly 
to persons connected with the Agra College. The contents of the paper 
were restricted to general and scientific instruction presumably to enlighten 
the students of the College. The editor who succeeded him, however, 
published certain articles which were deemed libellous and objectionable 
and the editorship was taken away from him and given to Fallon. The 
name of the paper was changed and an apology was published in the first 
issue of the newspaper the Ukhbar-ool-Haqayuq. Fallon published some 
injudicious remarks” regarding the slaughter of cows near Hardwar which 
provoked a spirited reply from the Jam-i-Jamshed of Meerut. It was 
considered that the College paper should steer clear of such controversy 
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both in the interests of the institution as well as to function as a medium 
of public enlightenment. The paper was issued twice a week and the cost 
of production was approximately Rs. 100 per month, a breakdown of which 
is given as follows: — 


Rs. As. P. 

Sub-Editor ... 15 o o 

Copyist ... 10 0 0 

Accountant &c. ... 7 0 0 

Pressman ... 5 0 0 

Spongeman and 2 coolies ... 8 0 0 

Peon and Chowkeddar ... 8 0 0 

Bheestee . ... 0 12 0 

Paper ... 22 0 0 

Sundries ... 6 0 0 

Postage ... 8 0 0 

House rent ’... 2 8 0 

Wear and tear ... 2 0 0 

Contingencies .... 5 0 0 


Total ... 99 0 0 

-vr 

Two othpr papers, Ussud-ooWUkhbar and the Mutba-ool-Ukhbar were 
of little consequence. j ;Ji 

Newspapers published from Delhi did not have as wide a circulation as 
the leading Agra papers mentioned above had. Although the Oordoo Akhbar 
of Delhi probably started publication in 1836, the Sayyed-ul-Akhbar is 
generally mentioned as the first Urdu newspaper started in Delhi in 1837. 

It was edited by Syed Mohammad Khan, elder brother of Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan, founder of the Aligarh Muslim. University. Soon after the newspaper 
was started, the editor died and Sir Syed Ahmed Khan whose main interest 
was education was unable to keep the paper going. There were four news¬ 
papers published in 1844: the Sooraj-ool-Ukhbar (Persian), the Syud-ool- 
Ukhbar, the Delhi Oordoo-Ukhbar and the Muzhur-ool-Huq, the last thf^£ 
in Urdu. Three weeklies were added between 1844 and 1848, the Qirdn-oo 
Sadayn, the Shayk-ool-Ukhbar and the Fawayud-ool-Shayuqeen. The Zaa- 
ul-Akhbar of Sheikh Mohammed Zia-ud-din appeared in 1849. * 

w 

Mr. John Lawrence, Magistrate of Delhi, writes of the first of these news¬ 
papers as follows:— ' m 

"The Siraj-ool-Ukhbar, the King’s paper, is published in the palace. All 
persons connected with it are royal servants. Only 34 copies are printed 
once a week (Sunday) and distributed among th^ King’s followers for the 
most part but one copy is sent to the Governor-General, one to the Lt.- 
Govem.or and one to the Officer commanding the Palace guards. One rupee 
is retrenched from the pay of each person to support the paper. It is written 
in elegant but inflated Persian and has little in it beyond news of the Palace 
and of the King in particular when he sleeps, eats, drinks, goes out, comes 
in and the like. It is hardly known beyond the precincts of the Palace”. 

18A—Mofl&B. 
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The Syud-ool-Ukhbar seems to have declined between 1844 and 1848, 
its circulation having dropped from 50 to 27 and its receipts from Rs. 78 to 
Rs. 34 monthly. Started in 1841, the paper was said to be the organ of the 
Sunni sect. Opinion is divided on the performance of the editor, one view 
being that his writings were bigoted and polemical and the other being that 
it contained items of general interest with regular notices on the buildings 
of Jounpoor. 

The Delhi Oordoo Ukhbar improved its prospects in the four year interval 
(1844-48) from a circulation of 69 copies to 79 per issue. Income and expen¬ 
diture are, however, shown as having declined by 50 per cent, probably due 
to unrecovered subscriptions and consequent retrenchment. The paper was 
run by Maulvi Mahomad Baqur and Motee Lai, a Kashmiri Pandit. Apart 
from the general information published in this paper, a number of letters 
appeared against Jaffur Ali, the Shia Arabic teacher of Delhi College, who 
was condemned as inefficient and thoroughly unfit for his job. A single sheet 
of lithographed paper, the rate of subscription was Rs. 2 per month. 

The Muzhur-ool-Huq edited by Sheikh Imdad Hossein was said to be 
owned by the proprietor of the Oordoo Ukhbar and borrowed freely from its 
columns. It was described as the organ of the Shia sect but in the four- 
year period it had become so enfeebled as to be on the verge of closing down. 
The Oordoo Ukhbar press also issued a small well got-up weekly, the 
Fawayud-oos-Shayuqeen, edited by Pirbhoo Dial which was an Urdu version 
of the Government gazette. It also published questions and answers for the 
benefit of candidates for the Moonsiffs examination. Newly started and with 
a circulation of 110, it was described as having bright prospects. 

The Delhi College too, like the Agra College, engaged in the, publication 
of a newspaper and periodicals. The newspaper was the Qiran-oos-Sadyn, 
edited by Dhurm Narain, Senior Scholar of the English Department of the 
College. The paper dealt mostly in current events while scientific and 
literary articles were purveyed in three magazines—the Urdu magazine, 
Mohib-i-Hind, the Fuwayud-oon-Nazreen; and Tohfat-ool-Hadayuq —and all 
were printed at the Mutba-ool-Ooloom press. The college authorities do 
not seem to have been happy about association with the press and directed 
its removal from the college premises. They nevertheless, supervised the 
four publications already mentioned under the following arrangement:_ 

The Moulvis of the Arabic Department were to scrutinise all matters 
published in the periodicals and could delete any passage regarded by them 
as objectionable. After publications a copy of the weekly was to be for¬ 
warded to J. P. Gubbins, Member of the Local Committee, and a copy of 
each of the periodicals to Taylor, officiating Secretary of the Committee, for 
scrutiny. 

A Persian paper, Sadiq-ool-Ukhbar, published in the Dar-oos-Salam press, 
Delhi, was described as having a limited circulation. 

Bareilly’s first newspaper, Oomdut-ool-Ukhbar , was published in 1847 by 
Mr. Tregear, Superintendent of the Bareilly School, from a press owned by 
him of the same name. It was supported by the students and the^staff of 
the school which was a Government institution, as well as by eminent persons 
of the town and neighbourhood. The paper was edited by Moulvi Ubdool 
Ruhman and later by Luchman Pershad. 
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In Bareilly, too, there seems to have been difficulty about controlling 
other publications issued from the press and there were repeated warnings 
from the Government as well from the Committee of Control to the con¬ 
ductors of the press and the paper impressing on them the need for avoiding 
controversial subjects and provocative writing generally. The official report 
of 1848 complained of want of care in the selection of material for publica¬ 
tion and the adoption of a tone (bordering on slang) which was calculated 
to give offence to educated natives. The publication of police reports and 
local gossip was described as out of place in a publication associated with 
the Government institution. The following examples are given: 

(i) An attempt to ridicule the notion of the British being expelled 

from India is so imperfectly developed that it leaves room for 
misconception. 

(ii) An article discusses the inconsistency of allowing widowers to 

remarry while widows are forbidden to do so and refers to a 
particular case in which a widow has been led astray. 

(iii) An article on the comparative excellence of Delhi and Lucknow 

Urdu is objected to on the ground that it contains undesirable 
phrases and modes of expression. 

A paper confined to current news, Jam-i-Jamshed, began publication 
weekly from Meerut in 1847. Edited by Baboo Shibchunder, it was said to 
be well produced with an average circulation of 100 copies per issue. 

Special interest attaches to the publication of the first Banaras newspaper, 
two out of three of which were published in the Nagari character although 
the language was Urdu. We reproduce in full the observations of the 
Assistant Secretary to the Government in his report on the North Western 
Provinces Press for 1848: 

“At Banaras three weekly papers are published—one in Oordoo and two 
in the Nagree character." 

SOODHAKZJR-UKHBAR, BENARAS —The Soodhakur Ukhbar is litho¬ 
graphed in the Nagree character, but partakes more of Oordoo in its langu¬ 
age than of Hindee—the article with which the paper is commenced, and 
which generally treats of some subjects of interest, being the only portion 
which is written in the latter language. It is printed at the Soodhakur Press, 
by Pandit Rutneshur Tiwarry, and is said to have a circulation of 50 copies 
taken by Hindoos, 22 by Europeans, and 2 by Mussulmans. The receipts at 
one rupee per month are stated to be Rs. 74, and the monthly expenditure 
Rs. 50. 

BENASAS UKHBAR —The two remaining papers are published by the 
same inclfHdual, Baboo Raghonath Futteh (Thatthe), and issued from the 
Benaras Ukhbar Press. The Ukhbar is lithographed in Nagree, though the 
language is Oordoo. The editor usually gives in each number some transfa- 
cion from Sanskrit books on law, and etc. but besides this, the paper con¬ 
tains little more than local news, and such as is gleaned from other papers. 

The receipts at one rupee per mensem are reported to be Rs. 44. 

Rs. a. p. 

From Europeans ........ 23 o o 

From Hindoos ........ 2 x 00 

BANARAS GAZETTE —The Banaras Gazette, in Urdu, is so badly litho¬ 
graphed that it is often scarcely legible. It supplies the current news, but 

little else. 
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The monthly charge is one rupee, and the receipts are stated to be 


Rs. a. p. 

From Europeans. 1300 

From Mussulmans. 3 o o 

From Hindoos ........ 800 

Total . 26 o o 


while the total expenses of the press are declared to be Rs. 99-8-0, as 
noted below, which would give a monthly loss upon the two papers 
of Rs. 29-8-0. But this may in some small degree be diminished by charges 
for advertisements: — 


Establishment . 




Rs. 

45 

A. 

O 

P. 

0 

Paper 




12 

O 

0 

Ink 




3 

0 

0 

Paid for Newspapers 




7 

8 

0 

Postage . 




IO 

0 

0 

Rent 




2 

0 

0 

Contingencies . 

• 



20 

0 

0 




Total 

99 

8 

0 


In Simla too Shaikh Abdullah started the first weekly paper lithographed 
in Nagari character—the Simla Ukhbar. The 1848 report described the 
paper as very well got up but referred to the script as “clumsy” and ex¬ 
plained that it was used to induce the Rajas and other residents of the hills 
to patronise it, Hindi being the language in general use. It was described as 
a carefully edited paper with interesting articles. Hindus subscribed to as 
many as 22 copies, Europeans 8 , while 20 were distributed free of charge. 
The monthly income was Rs. 30 and expenditure Rs. 40. 

In the following year (1849), three papers closed down. The Syud-ul- 
Ukhbar of Delhi, the Toohjat-ul-Hadayuq and the Simla Ukhbar. There was 
a general complaint of declining circulation. The Agra College paper the 
Ukhbar-ool-Haqayaq complained of the little support given to it by the 
people despite the useful knowledge purveyed by it. A complaint from one 
editor was against the high postal rates. The Delhi College newspaper and 
journals fared badly. One of the latter closed down and the newspaper 
threatened to go the same way. 

Some new papers were started: — 




Contents 

Circulation 

4gra — 

Qootoob-ool-Ukhbar 


. Current News . 

> • 42 

Ukhbar-oon-Nuwah . 


. Hindoo appeal 

43 

Meerut — 

Miftah-ool-Ukhbar . 

• 

. . Current news . 

68 

Banaras — 

Bagh-o-Bahar . 


. Current news . 

. 40 

Benarsee Chundroday 


• Current news . 

45 

Indore — 

Malwa Ukhbar 

. 

Current news . 

108 
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The report for 1850 contains certain general observations. The Banaras 
Ukhbar received special mention for the scurrilous language employed by 
the editor and satisfaction was expressed that the circulation of the paper 
declined to 26. It was acknowledged, however, that all other papers observed 
the proprieties of language but it was remarked that “as tests of the state of 
opinion amongst the native community, as a means in any way of enabling 
Government to look upon its own measures from a native point of view, or 
as a medium of communication of their wants and wishes by the body of the 
people to their rulers, they appear utterly valueless.” 

Two newspapers ceased publication—the Delhi Muzhur-ul-Huq and 
Fawayud-oos-Shayuqeen. No mention is made of the Banarsee Chundroday 
but the presumption is that it continued publication as it catered specially 
to the Bengali community in Banaras and was published in their language. 
Newspapers that came into existence in 1850 were: 


Remarks Circulation 


Lahore .— 


Koh-i-noor 

• 

• 

. Govt. Patronage 

. 227 

Durya-i-noor . 

■ 

• 

. Sunday paper 
(The largest) 

over 100 

Banaras .— 

Sayureen-i-Hind 

• 

• 

. Caters to Hindus 

75 

Simla .— 

Simla Ukhbar . 

. 

. 

Bi-monthly revived . 

66 


In the official report for the next three years, special mention was made 
of the allied publications from Banaras, Aftab-i-Hind (Urdu) and Kashee- 
Barta-Prakashika (Bengalee), published by Kasheenath as well—conducted 
periodicals containing ably written articles. Likewise, Sadsookh Lall’s twin 
papers published from Agra, Noor~ool-Absar (Urdu) and Boodi Prakash 
(Hindi) were acknowledged to be well conducted and a tribute was paid to 
the editor for his knowledge ,of English, the simple Urdu of the first paper 
and the pure Hindi of Boodi Prakash. The circulation breakdown for the 
two papers is as follows: — 


•Copies Copies Paid 

purchased by exchanged circulation 

Government 


Noor-ool-Absar . . 200 7 37 

Boodi Prakash . 200 2 15 


The report explains the small circulation as follows— 

“The papers in the first place are published at Agra where they have nr> 
less than eight rivals to contend with. Secondly, though current new; 
given to interest the general reader, the papers are intended more especially 
as vehicles for the introduction into schools of a supply of useful informatior 


Note.—• Purchased for distribution among JTehsedee and indigenous school 
districts ob an experimental basis. 
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Thirdly, the bona fide subscription to the Oordoo paper at least fully comes 
up to and even exceeds the average of that of other journals in the Provinces 
the only exceptions being two or three papers conducted from large cities 
without any rivals. Lastly the heaviness of the postage duties necessarily 
confines the circulation of every periodical to such readers as could be found 
in the immediate vicinity of publication—this is more in the case of Hindi 
papers”. 

Mention was also made of the Koh-i-noor as a paper well produced and 
conducted on principles advocated by the Government, (Editor: Munshee 
Hursookh Rai). 

The Malum Ukhbar of Indore was favourably noticed for the intelligence 
it published on the neighbouring States gathered at first hand by the editor, 
Dhurm Narain. It was published under the patronage of the Maharaja 
Holkar and Sir R. N. C. Hamilton. The Soodhakur Ukhbar of Banaras was 
described in 1853 as ranking very high among Indian journals of the pro¬ 
vince (though no special reference was made of this paper in earlier reports) 
and was commended as well worthy of encouragement and support, Articles 
commended were: (1) on mutual aid, (2) “popular errors”, (3) influence of 
the moon on animal and vegetable creation, and (4) a translation of 
Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream”. 

Two Delhi newspapers were noticed for their scurrility:—. 

Noor-i-Mughribee : (Believed to be connected in some way with the 
Indian Standard or Delhi Advertiser) was described as liberal in its abuse 
of Covenanted servants. 

Delhi Oordoo Ukhbar: was described as a scurrilous print which abounded 
in personalities and covert attacks on native gentlemen of respectability 
who differed from the editor in his religious views. 

Among the dead and dying newspapers were mentioned the Fuwayud- 
oon-Nazreen published under the auspices of Delhi College professors which 
ceased publication in 1853 and the Qiran-oos-Sadyn, an allied paper whose 
circulation was reduced to 14. The list for 1953-54 showed the Zoobdut- 
ool-Ukhbar published in Persian from Agra $rom 1833 and edited by Wajid 
Ali Khan for 20 years continuously, as having been abolished”. 

Chushmah-i-Faiz of Sialkot was mentioned for the first time as having 
been saved from ruin by the pecuniary assistance given it by the local 
ssistant Commissioner. Among the other papers which began publication 
during this period may be mentioned the Huma-bay-Bahar of Munshi Diwan 
Chand from Lahore. 

A scrutiny of newspaper lists compiled and published in 1850, 1853-54 
and 1858 reveals some interesting facts. There were 28 newspapers in 1850 
of which 15 are extant in 1853. The 1853 list has 35 papers including the 
15 carried over from the 1850 list. The 1858 list shows 12 publishing news¬ 
papers of which only 6 are survivors of the list of 35 of 1853-54. Only one 
newspaper of the 12 is edited by a Muslim. 

Comments on the character and content of newspapers make interesting 
reading. Throughout there is anxiety on the part of the authorities to 
encourage and foster the publication of books and periodicals which will 
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bring enlightenment to the mass of the people. Lack of interest in political 
matters and the exclusion of public grievances from the Press is repeatedly 
deplored. In the 1851 report an instance is cited to illustrate the limited 
character of the Press in its function of representing public opinion. In the 
summer of 1850, legislation was enacted for levying tolls on the high roads 
which the public is said to have resented particularly as it was thought that 
the maximum rate provided in the Act would be imposed on all roads. 
There was no reference to this public resentment in the Press. The report¬ 
ing official suggests a remedy: 


“May I venture to suggest (the idea may be utopian) that perhaps if a 
native newspaper were established under superintendence and from our 
side the way was led to proper allowable discussion on matters affecting 
native interest, some response might be elicited from theirs. And if indeed 
the subject community could offer no suggestions which might be deemed 
worthy of notice, yet at least something would be gained if merely their 
prejudices gould be learnt whilst we, thus in possession of their misappre¬ 
hensions, might on our part offer some explanation”. 


Again in 1852, the report complains that newspapers are no indication 
of the trend of public opinion. The writer comments on the overcaution of 
editors in discussing political subjects and regrets “that this barrier to all 
communications of wants and wishes should exist in the native character and 
that a legitimate outlet for the expression of public opinion should be thus 
guardedly closed.” Paradoxically enough however, there is a complaint in 
the same report of “misuse of the editorial chair” by two editors. In one 
instance the editor preferred a complaint against the local administration 
for summoning him for giving evidence as a witness in a case. In the second 
instance, the editor was said to have published certain libellous articles 
against a Tehsildar for which he was imprisoned for two months. It is no 
surprise, in the circumstance, that editors were cautious about engaging in 
political controversies and erred on the safe side of keeping them out of the 
columns of their newspapers altogether. A must be remembered that the 
public demand for newspapers was limited and even such demand as there 
was could not be fully exploited without postal concessions and that news¬ 
papers had to depend on direct or indirect aid from Government in order 
to keep alive. 


There were other factors peculiar to the Press in the North West Pro¬ 
vinces. There were the two communities. Persian (till 1836 the court 
language) and Urdu were the current languages. The Hindus were anxious 
to have the Devanagari script accepted and a judicious agitation was carried 
on for its adoption as an alternative script. Raja Shiva Prasad, who was in 
the Educational Department, directed his efforts towards evolving a common 
language for Hindus and Muslima which could be written in either script 
(Persian or Nagari). The Banaras Ukhbar which was published under the 
patronage of Raja Shiva Prasad was lithographed in the Nagari script. 
Official reports of the time ascribe the failure of the Simla Ukhbar to its 
being published in the “clumsy” Nagari script. The social atmosphere seems 
to have been such that the mildest controversy on subjects such as the com¬ 
parative superiority of Delhi and Lucknow Urdu and criticism of the prac¬ 
tice among Hindus of not permitting widows to remarry were likely to be 
misunderstood. The concept of the freedom of the press so ably propounded 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy in Bgngal in 1823, just did not exist in 1853 in 
the North West Provinces. 
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Marathi. 

In Marathi literature, the first printed books published are recorded in a 
catalogue prepared by Mahadev Govind Ranade at the'request of Sir 
Alexander Grant, the Director of Public instruction, in 1864. In a note pre¬ 
pared on this subject he writes: — 

“This catalogue shows that during the first ten years of British rule from 
1818 to 1827, only three Marathi works were published, and they were all 
works on Mathematics translated by Col. Jervis for the use of the students 
of the school of which he was placed in charge, 

“Ten works appear from this catalogue to have been published during 
the next ten years between 1827 and 1837, two of them being medical works 
by Dr. McLennan on Materia Medica and Nosology, six were school books 
on Geometry and Geography by Bal Shastri Jambhekar, one Grammar by 
Dadeba Pandurang, two reading books by Major Candy, and one on Natural 
Science by Hari Keshavaji. The most notable works of this period were the 
Marathi Dictionary prepared under English superintendence by Jagannath 
Shastri and others in the employment of Government, and, later on, Moles- 
worth’s Marathi-into-English Dictionary.” 

“The catalogue shows that thirty works were published during the third 
period from 1837 to 1847. Of these, a History of India by Bal Shastri Jam¬ 
bhekar, a book on Astronomy, and another on Chemistry by Hari Keshavaji, 
a book on Mensuration by Colonel Jervis, and several small books of moral 
lessons were, as in the preceding decade, composed for use in schools. A 
translation of Aesop’s Fables and Bala Mitfa (Children’s Friend), by 
Sadashiva Kashinath Chhatre, were also published during this decade.” 

Bal Shastri Jambhekar was also the editor of the first Anglo-Marathi 
paper, the Bombay Durpun, started in 1832 first as a fortnightly and a few 
months later as a weekly. The object of the paper was briefly “to convey 
information on passing events and to point out the means and opportunities 
for improvement... .Personality shall not disfigure, nor servility stain the 
pages of the Durpun which the conductors, actuated by honest intentions, 
will steadily, temperately and firmly endeavour to render deserving of the 
goodwill and support of every lover of truth and virtue”. Bal Shastri who 
served many years in the Education Department of the Government of 
Bombay as Professor in the Elphinstone College and as Educational Superin¬ 
tendent was held in high esteem by leading officials and he received from 
them the fullest support in his venture. In the issue of June 15, 1832, he de¬ 
fended the paper against the criticism of the Enquirer of Calcutta that the 
Bombay Durpun refrained from taking part in religious discussions. In 
adhering to the policy which he considered to be the most useful and instruc¬ 
tive in the existing state of society, Jambhekar expressed himself with great 
circumspection on the subject of the re-marriage of Hindu widows. The 
Bombay Durpun carried on its mission of educating and enlightening the 
public for a period of 8 years at the end of which it was converted into the 
■d/nited Service Gazette and Literary Chronicle. In announcing the change 
the proprietors thanked their many supporters and referred with pride to the 
fact that the Durpun had not lost a single friend during its career. Jambhe¬ 
kar, however, brought out a monthly Marathi magazine, the Dig Durshun 
(May 1840), which contained a summary of intelligence, short essays and 
articles on history, geography, science and philosophy with illustrations in 
lithograph. It is not known how long this journal continued • in publication 
but it would appear that it declined after a period of four years (two years 
after Jambhekar’s death) for want of public support. The American Mission 
Journal the Dnyanodaya, published from Ahmednagar (1842), paid a tribute 
in 1846 to Jambhekar for having conducted both journals in a liberal spirit 
and “in a good degree free from the influence of prevailing superstitions.” It 
deplored the fact that public appreciation and support was lacking. 
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A year before his death Jambhekar encouraged and helped his friend and 
pupil, Govind Vitthal Kunte alias Bhau Mahajan, to promote a Marathi 
weekly, the Prabhakur, on October 24, 1841. A few months later the paper 
acquired a lithographic press of its own. The Dig-Durshun was also printed 
at this press as well as a monthly magazine the Upadesha Chandrika 
(January 1844), edited by Pandit Morabhat Dandekar, another young admir¬ 
er of Jambhekar. Dandekar undertook as his mission the defence of Hindu¬ 
ism against the attacks of Christian missionaries. The Prabhakur under Bhau 
Mahajan achieved a reputation for independence and fearlessness and con¬ 
tinued in publication for 25 years until 1865. It published a series of 100 
letters by Sardar Gopal Rao Hari Deshmukh, the Marathi reformer, who 
wrote under the pen name of Lokhitavadi. It may be said, therefore, that 
Jambhekar not only set an example in journalism by undertaking publica¬ 
tion of the first journal in Marathi but also trained and encouraged younger 
men to keep the flag flying after his death. 

Little is known of the first all—Marathi paper, the Mumbai Akhbar, started 
by Suryaji Krishnaji beyond the fact that it was started on July 3, 1840 and 
survived for a few months. Mention has already been made of the Christian 
missionary journal, Dnyanodaya which was started in Ahmednagar in June 
1842, first as a monthly, later a fortnightly and from 1873 a weekly. The 
paper was edited at the start by the Rev. Henry Ballentine with Shahurao 
Kukde as the Marathi editor. A bi-lingual paper, it was devoted to the pro¬ 
pagation of Christianity. i 

In February 1849, the Dnyan Prakash of Poona came into existence under 
the editorship of Krishnaji Trimbak Ranade. 

Started as a weekly, it was converted into a daily in 1904 and under the 
editorship of the distinguished Marathi novelist, Hari Narayan Apte, it 
rose to great prominence. Conducted as a sober and thoughtful daily, it played 
a leading role in the dissemination of news and views. It later became the 
daily Marathi organ of the Servants of India Society, but its subsequent 
history falls appropriately in a later chapter. ' 

Three other papers were started—the Vartaman Deepika (weekly) edited 
by V. B. Gokhale and the Vicharalahari (fortnightly, 1852), edited by 
Krishna Shastri Chiploonkar, the former, from Bombay and the latter from 
Poona, to oppose missionary activities but they were both shortlived. Bhau 
Mahajan, editor of the Prabhakur, started another weekly, Dhoomketu, as 
a protagonist of western education and conducted the paper ably for IS 
year between 1853 and 1865. The Dnyan Sindhu of Bombay edited and 
published by Vireshwar Sadusuth Chhatre lived for 3 years between 1842 
and 1845. 

In the pre-rebellion period Marathi journalism made a small but effective 
beginning with official support. It concerned itself essentially with the pro¬ 
pagation of progressive ideas of the west among the people. The endeavour 
during this period was to provide a solid foundation of works of lasting 
merit in the Marathi language. 

"I hope I shall not be accused of undulv depreciating the progress that 
has been achieved”, wrote Mahadev Govind Ranade, “But there can be no 
mistake, that to anyone who looks at it from a stranger’s standpoint our 
existing literature will appear for the most part either superstitious or 
'-hildish. Many centuries of earnest effort are needed before this reproach 
can be washed away. The present however, is full of promise and there is 
every likehood that before long the Marathi language will be in a position 
to take the first rank among the cultivated languages of modem India”. 
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Mr. Ranade whose own contribution to this noble task was indeed a great 
one, set for himself a very high standard and his object was achieved. Writing 
on the growth of Marathi literature in 1898, he said: 

“The periodicals and the newspapers deserve a passing notice in this 
place. As regards the periodicals, we have a large number, about 15 in all, 
at present, courting public support. The most notable and the best conducted 
are Vivid Gnanvistar, Granthmala, Bhashantar, Bharat Varsh, Aithihasik 
Lekhsangrah, Keral Kokil and Balhodh. Grantmala is edited by Professor 
Beejapurkar, Bharat Varsh edited by Messrs. Apte and Parasnis, Aithihasik 
Lekhsangrah by Vasudeo Shastri Khare and Bhashantar by Mr. Rajwade. 
These are very useful in giving encouragement to young authors, but their 
circulation is very limited. 


As regards newspapers, at present we have a large number, about 100, 
three of them are daily and the rest are mostly weekly. Every zilla town, 
and in some districts every taluka town, has one or more newspapers. Com¬ 
pared with the state of things as it obtained thirty years ago, no depart¬ 
ment of literary activity has made more sensible progress than the news¬ 
papers of this country. We are here concerned only with the literary 
character of the native Press, and it may safely be said that the progress 
made is very encouraging. The best newspapers, some 16 in all, count their 
subscribers by thousands, whereas thirty years ago it was difficult to secure 
as many hundreds. On the staff of some of the best newspapers literary 
talent of a very high order is engaged, and in some cases the editors are 
well-paid for their labour. Still it must be remarked that most of these 
mofussil newspapers are enterprises carried on for finding work for the 
press hands which cannot be fully engaged otherwise in their own proper 
work, and the so-called editors are insufficiently educated and poorly paid”. 


Mahadev Govind Ranade himself started the Indu Prakash in January 
1862. He edited the English side of this bilingual journal for four months, 
his associate Marathi editor being J. S. Gadgil. Its emphasi? was on 
social reform and politically it was moderate in tone. The paper continued 
publishing till 1924 under the proprietorship of the Indu Vijay Co. Ltd. 

Gujerati: 


Gujerati journalism owes its inception to the enterprise of the leaders of 
the Parsi community as also to the fact that the first Gujerati newspapers, 
the Mumbaina Samachar, began its long career in 1822 with a full-fledged 
printing press complete with types whereas the first Marathi newspapers was 
produced ten years later in a lithograph press. The Parsi pioneer in print¬ 
ing was Bhimji Parikh who persuaded the East India Company to bring out 
at his expense two experts in type-cutting. The experts were provided but 
Bhimji through his own efforts and by organising local talent cut out a com¬ 
plete set of characters which were known at the time as Vaniashahi Lipi or 
Banian character. The Surat office of the East India Company reported in 
1676 to its London office that some papers printed by Bhimji looked very 
well and legible. Later in 1777, Rustomji Keshaspathi started a printing press 
in Bombay at which the first English paper, the Bombay Courier, started by 
Douglas Nicholson was printed. The paper carried advertisements in Guje¬ 
rati, Marathi, Kannada, Urdu and Portuguese. Jijibhai Behramji Chapgar, 
"the printer, was expert in the carving of Gujerati characters and the first 
book published by him was a translation of Zend Avestha in Gujerati. Chap- 
gar’s friend, Fardoonji Marzaban, learnt the art of type-cutting, taught it to 
the members of his family and started the Gujerati Chhapkhano in 1812. 
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•Ten years later on July 1, 1822, he published the first Gujerati paper, the 
Mumbaina Samachar which was launched as a weekly with 150 subscribers— 
a promising start for those days. Marzaban kept clear of all sectional contro¬ 
versies but had his columns open to all and he catered for all communities, 
not exclusively for the Parsis. He came unscathed through the calendar 
controversy to which reference has already been made in an earlier chapter, 
while rival newspapers established to propagate the cause of the Kadmis 
and the Shahanshahis fought each other out of existence. The Mumbaina 
Samachar held the field alone for eight years, and was converted fr6m a 
weekly into a daily in the tenth year of its publication. In the eighth year 
of its existence, a rival appeared, the Mumbai Vartaman, started by Nowroji 
Dorabji Chandaru who is said to have later started another Anglo-Gujerati 
paper called the Mercury of which little is known. The Mumbai Vartaman 
made an auspicious start and after the first 13 months developed into a 
bi-weekly -Under the expanded title of Mumbaina Halkaru Ane Vartaman. 
It remained in publication for 13 years but was unable to make headway 
against the well entrenched Samachar and closed down in 1843. 

Another paper to make an auspicious start was the Jam-e-Jamshed, a 
Gujerati weekly, started by Pestonji Manekji Motiwala in 1831. This paper 
was later taken over by the Marzaban family. It was converted into a daily 
in 1853 and is even to this day a popular Parsi Gujerati daily. Between 
1832 and 1854 several newspapers were started in Bombay. Of six of these 
there is no adequate record beyond the date of their publication and the 
date of their demise, They are listed in the order in which they were 
started: 





Started on 

Closed on 

Mombaina Chabuk 



1832 

1850 

Doorbin . 



1840 

1856 

Mombaina Kasud . 

. 


1842 

1843 

Samachar Durpun 



1844 

1845 

Chitrangan Durpun 



1845 

1846 

Chabook 



1850 

_ - J. _ 

1851 


In a biography of Karsondas Mulji by B. N. Motiwala, there is a refer¬ 
ence to one Mr. Nowrosji Dorabji who edited a newspaper called Chabook. 
It was described as a vernacular newspaper of repute which contributed its 
own mite to spread among its readers sane thoughts on necessary reforms 
in various directions. In 1858, however, it came under the influence of the 
“Maharajas” and on 16th September, 1860, it published an article by 
Maharaja Jadunathji in his controversy with Karsondas Mulji, editor of 
Satya Prakash, which ultimately led, to the famous “Malmraj Libel Case” of 
May 1861. The Chabook came to an ignominious end as a result of a libel 
suit filed against it by Sheth Lakhmidas Khimji and was forced to close 
down. The reference is obviously to the last paper listed above and it 
would appear that it ceased publication some time in 1861, though the 
table above gives the year as 1851. 

Note .—*In a paper read by Sunderrao Bhaskar Vaidya before the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the following passage occurs: 

“Shri Shivaii Maharai had ordered a printing press but it was found to 
be useless as it could not print Marathi books. This press was lying with 
Bhimji Parikh. Mr. Fardoonji Marzaban bought this press (1800) and 
engraved Gujerati types by his own hands, but they were not beautiful so 
he ordered one Gujerati fount from England. This cost him much”. 
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In Ahmedabad, the Gujarat Vernacular Society started the Vartaman in 
1849 under the editorship of Amareshwar Kubardas, an employee of the 
Society. The paper was lithographed. Sir Alexander Kinlock Forbes, 
Additional Judge in Ahmedabad, was a frequent contributor to the paper 
and a leading member of the Society whose office-bearers were all English¬ 
men. An article appeared in this paper in 1851 criticising the local jail 
administration. Harrison, the Judge in charge of the jail, and himself a mem¬ 
ber of the Gujarati Vernacular Society, sought to bring pressure to bear 
on the editor, which the Society resisted. The Government of Bombay was 
not impressed by the* attitude of the Society and transferred Sir Alexander 
to Surat. After this, the Vartaman declined and finally closed down. It 
was involved in a protracted controversy with the Shamsher Bahadur 
(started 1854) edited by an ex-employee of the Vartaman, Lallubhai Rai- 
chand. The Shamsher Bahadur closed down as a result of a libel suit and 
the Vartaman wound up soon after. The Gujarat Vernacular Society took 
over in 1854 from the Vidya Vardhak Mandali a Gujarati monthly magazine 
'named Budhi Prakash which it had started four years earlier. Two papers 
were started in Surat in 1850 but both were shortlived. One of these is 
believed to have been started by Sir Alexander Kinlock Forbes under the 
name of Surat Samachar. The printing of this bi-weekly was undertaken 
by the city Kotwal, Bejonji, and it was edited by a teacher of repute, 
Mehtaji Durgaram Manchharam. The other paper, Parhejgar, confined 
itself to preaching prohibition. 

The Chitragnan Durpun edited by Behramji Jamshedji Gandhi published 
a life sketch of the prophet Mohammad together with his picture (impres¬ 
sionistic) which led to the Parsi-Muslim riots of October 18, 1846. For many 
days members of the small Parsi community were beaten up by Muslim 
mobs and they felt that the police and the Government had not taken 
adequate measures to protect them. In order to take up the cause of the 
community in this dispute and with a view generally to advocate social re¬ 
form among the Parsis, Dadabhai Nowroji, with the financial assistance of 
Khorshedji Kama, started the Rast Goftar (truth-speaker). It was Dada¬ 
bhai Nowroji’s view that existing Parsi newspapers were either orthodox 
in their views or lacked the courage to oppose the powerful orthodox 
elements in the community. Seven years later, however, he made a de¬ 
claration pledging his paper to the service of all Indians irrespective of 
caste or creed. A frequent contributor to this paper was the great Hindu 
reformer, Karsondas Mulji (editor of Satya Prakash) who edited the Rast 
Goftar for 9 months in 1858 and for 24 years from 1861-63 when the tw& 
papers were amalgamated under the title of Rast Goftar and Satya Prakash. 
Karsondas Mulji was succeeded by Kekhashru Kabraji (1862-1902), who 
did not share Dadabhai Nowroji’s political views and frequently criticised 
the policies of the Indian National'Congress of which Dadabhai Nowroji 
was a leading light. The Parsi nationalist leader wrote to Sir Dinshaw 
Wachha who was in proprietorial control of the paper: — 

“I am sorry about the opposition (to the Congress) of some Parsis.... 
the Rast Goftar is my greatest distress—the instrument that I had so fondly 
cherished. 

The editor, Mr. Kabraji, replied saying that Congress policy was detri¬ 
mental to the interests of the Parsis and of the British Government. The 
Rast Goftar, however, continued to advocate social reforms among the 
Parsis and remained in publication till 1921. 



During its existence from 1852-1861, Karsondas Mulji’s Satya Prakash 
made a name for itself which is still recalled with awe and respect by 
Indian journalists. Even in its time it was acknowledged to be the fearless 
champion of truth. Karsondas Mulji relentlessly exposed the debauchery 
and licentiousness which surrounded the powerful religious heads of the 
Vallabha/Vaishnav sect. His powerful and influential opponent was Jadu- 
nathji Maharaj who sued him for libel in the famous “Maharaj Libel Case”. 
The court awarded Karsondas Mulji Rs. 11,500 as costs. • He had actually 
spent much more on the protracted proceeding^ but friends made good the 
difference. Karsondas Mulji was a prolific writer and intrepid crusader. He 
published a number of works denouncing the corruption of the priesthood, 
advocating education of women and the re-marriage of widows and, general¬ 
ly, exhorting the community to adopt a progressive and enlightened outlook. 
Besides the two papers with which he was closely associated, he also edited 
a Gujerati magazine for women, Stri Bodh, and two or three other periodi¬ 
cals. 

A purely commercial newspaper Akhbar-e-Sodagar was started by 
Dadabhai Cowasji Dadhiwalla in 1852 as a bi-weekly. Fourteen years later, 
it assumed the English title of the Native Merchants’ Gazette. The Sama- 
char Durpun and the Chabook were merged in it in 1868 and 1872 res¬ 
pectively. The paper and the press in which it was printed were purchased 
by Ranchhoddas B. Lotwalla for Rs. 4,000 in 1913, and the former was con¬ 
verted into the daily, Hindustan. 

Nussarwanji Dorabji, better known as the editor of the Parsi Punch 
(1858), which became the Hindi Punch (a humorous weekly) in 1888 and 
continued upto 1930, started the Aap Akhatiyar named after him family, in 
1854. This paper continued in uneventful existence till 1865. 

The Gujerati Press falls into two sections—the Hindu and the Parsi. 
Except in one instance, they seem to have functioned apart from each other. 
Thus while the first Parsi newspaper, the Bombay Samachar, started with 
an up-to-date printing press, the Vartaman published in Ahmedabad in 
1849, under the auspices of Gujarat Vernacular Society was lithographed. 
'The newspapers of each community took up the question of reform within 
that community. The Bombay Samachar alone kept its column open to 
all without distinction. Dadabhai Nowroji’s Rast Goftar made an aus¬ 
picious start but under the editorship of Khurshedji Kabraji, the great 
Parsi social reformer, it made its peace with the British Government tend 
dissociated itself from % the Indian National Congress. The newspapers that 
carfte to grief did so either because they . engaged in limited but loud 
controversies of the moment or because the personalities behind them were 
extinguished. Some of these newspapers ceased publication as a result of 
libel suits the cost of which precluded their continuance. 

On the eve of the great rebellion the Gujerati papers publishing in 
Bombay were all owned by Parsis, the leading papers being the Bombay 
Samachar, the Jam-e-Jamshed, and the Rast Goftar. Two of these papers 
are still publishing while the third continued until the second decade of 
the 20th century. 

Kannada: 

For a variety of reasons there were no newspapers before 1857 in the 
Kannada-speaking area which was known as the Southern Maratha Coun¬ 
try and where Marathi was the official language. In a report on the schools 
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in the Southern Maratha Country submitted by Bal .Shastri Jambhekar to 
the Secretary to the Board of Education, Bombay, he says that all the old 
records of the country are in Marathi, a knowledge of which is an object 
of ambition to all the Brahmins and the higher classes of Hindus.” There 
was also the problem of the variation in the language as current in the 
Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western districts of the area. Bal Shastri 
Jambhekar gives a masterly analysis of these differences which together 
with the liberal conclusion that schools should be established in the area ^ 
for instruction through the, medium of the mother-tongue hold good to 
this day: — 

‘‘There can be no doubt that the Kanarese spoken in the Southern 
Maratha Country is different from that used in the territory of Mysore, 
which is generally admitted as the seat of the pure Karnataka language. 
Like all languages, the Kanarese, on the borders of the above mentioned 
Province, freely admits the words and idiom of the languages spoken in 
the countries by which it is surrounded; namely, of Marathi to the North, 
Telungee to the East, Dravidee to the South," and Mulbaree on the West. 
This is the reason why the Kanarese of Madras is so unintelligible to the 
inhabitants of the Southern Maratha Country; and why the languages of 
both provinces are so widely different from the pure form in which the 
Kanarese is spoken in Mysore. Hence Mr. Shaw is right in his opinion that 
the dialect of the Southern Maratha Country is a mixture of Marathi and 
Kanarese, but from my own knowledge of the language, I feel myself 
justified in saying that the difference between it and the pure Kanarese is 
not much greater than that which exists between the Marathi of the Poona 
district and that of the Southern Maratha Country. The language of the 
one is polite, grammatical, and pure; and that of the other coarse, in¬ 
correct, and mixed up with Marathi. The difference between them, how¬ 
ever, is not so very great as to render the language of the one province un¬ 
intelligible to the inhabitants of the other. In the case of the Madras 
Kanarese, in which the Government Regulations are printed, the language 
is too much mixed up with Telungee, and cannot be understood with 
difficulty in this Presidency, but it can be easily shown that the Kanarese of 
the Southern Maratha Country is not so widely different from the pure 
standard of the Mysore language, as it is from the dialect into which the 
Regulations are translated. 

The objections, urged by Mr. Shaw refer more to the continuance of the 
Kanarese language as a channel of official communication than to the ques¬ 
tion of educating the Natives of the Southern Maratha Country in that 
language. For the difficulty that has been experienced in forcing the Kool- 
kurnies to learn written Kanarese, as well as the exclusion of the Natives 
of the other parts of the Presidency from all public employment in the 
Collectorates of Belgaum and Dharwar, which is apprehended from the 
measures adopted by Government, have nothing to do with the abstract 
question, whether the Natives of these provinces should be educated in their 
vernacular language or in Marathi, which though it has been the official 
language of the country since the ascendancy 8f the Peshwas, is • but 
imperfectly understood by a few residing in large Towns, and is absolutely 
unknown to the mass of the population in the districts. Though it may 
make little. difference to the present race of the ignorant inhabitants of the 
Southern Maratha Country, whether their Petitions are written in Marathi 
or Kanarese, yet there is a considerable difference in giving the rudiments 
of education to the rising generation through their mother-tongue, and im¬ 
parting the same through the medium of a foreign language; and the advant¬ 
ages derived from the former course are too evident to require illustration. 
As to the danger of corrupting the Kanarese language by introducing in 
public business the impure dialect spoken in the Southern Maratha Country, 
no apprehension of that sort need be entertained, so far as the effects of 
carrying on education through it are concerned. 

For should those Kanarese translations and original works, which may be 
intended as Class Books, be carefully executed by people critically 
acquainted with the pure form in which it is spoken in Mysore, their exten¬ 
sive circulation in the Country would, to a great extent, contribute to purify 
and improve the dialect now in use in the Southern districts of the Bombay 
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Presidency. I need only add that in the event of its being deemed requisite 
to prepare a series of Class Books for the Kanarese Schools, there may be 
no difficulty in finding persons in the Southern Maratha Country, competent 
to write in pure Kanarese style, free from all provincial terms and idioms, 
which distinguish the dialect of one part of the same Country from that of 
another”. 

It is a matter for regret that this robust optimism in the matter of 
evolving a pure Kanarese language by making Kanarese the medium of 
instruction and by providing an adequate range of literature on the subject, 
so ably expressed in 1842 did not inform Government policy until nearly 
30 years later. 

The first Kannada newspaper was started by Christian Missionaries 
who had earlier been publishing tracts which were distributed in the 
Taluka schools through the agency of Assistant Collectors until Bal Shastri 
Jambhekar put a stop to the practice. He indented on the depository at 
Dharwar for a number of Kanarese books and made them available to 
the masters of schools in the Southern taluka of Belgaum where there was 
not a single printed book. The history of journalism in Kanarese begins 
therefore at a later period which will be dealt with in a subsequent chapter. 

Tamil: While Tamil claims a literature over 2,000 years old, the dis¬ 
semination'of knowledge was dependent largely oq word of mouth and later 
.written by hand with an iron style on palm- leaves. This laborious process 
of recording knowledge and passing it down continued through the vicis¬ 
situdes of religion fanaticism and the rise and fall of chiefs and princes 
who were the patrons of culture until the art of printing was introduced 
towards the end of 16 century. S. Soma Sundara Desikar and P. N. Appu- 
swami, in a brief survey of the growth of Tamil literature, record that the. 
missionaries who introduced printing in Tamil published the first sectarian 
book printed in the language in 1575. This was followed by books and 
tracts published for the limited purpose of Christian missionary propaganda. 
The first printed Tamil book of any literary significance was the Tamil 
Expositor published in 1811, a quarto of 92 pages on Tamil idioms. An 
important figure in the early development of Tamil literature was Raja 
Serfoji of the Tanjore Musnad (1798) who later handed over his kingdom 
to the East India Company and devoted himself exclusively to the pursuit 
of literature .fine arts, astronomy and cookery. Many scholars gathered 
round him and the credit goes to him of raising the first collection of Tamil 
books which formed the famous library at Tanjore. The East India Com¬ 
pany too formed a College of Tamil Pandits in Fort St. George (Madras) 
with the object of printing and publishing important Tamil classics. Many 
valuable Tamil works were published by this college. Then followed 
translations of a wide range of books from other languages chiefly English 
and school books. The Madras School Books Society was founded in 1820, 
and published a wide range of books for students from the infant class to 
the highest standard. Then followed works on grammar, a dictionary and 
scientific literature. 

The first attempt at Tamil journalism was made by the Religious Tract 
Society in 1831 when it undertook publication of the Tamil Magazine. It 
would appear that this journal did not continue to be published for more 
than two or three years despite the fact that it received the Government’s 
support. The Rev. J. Long in a report submitted in 1859 gives the date of 



the first newspaper in Tamil and Telugu as 1833. As Long’s primary con¬ 
cern was the Bengal Press and as he complains of the inadequacy of reports 
of newspapers published in other establishments, it is possible that the 
Tamil Magazine was first started in 1831 and continued publication for a 
few years after 1833. The next newspaper published in Tamil was the 
Rajavrithi Bodhini published in 1855 at a press of the same name and 
containing general intelligence, chiefly translations from English news¬ 
papers: The name of the editor is not known and the circulation of the 
paper is said to be 100 copies. The other weekly paper was the Dinavarta- 
mani (1855), a journal of general intelligence, domestic foreign, etc., edited 
by the Rev. P. Percival and published at the Dravidian Press. It would 
appear that this newspaper too received a grant from the Madras Govern¬ 
ment. It is said to have had a large circulation (1,000) at two annas a 
copy, the Director of Public Instruction justifying the support given as 
follows: “the grant of such a character, whether it be looked at in an edu¬ 
cational or in a political point of view can hardly be over-estimated.” 
At this time the American Mission Press published the Quarterly Repository 
which was apparently distributed free of charge and had a circulation of 
800. It would seem to have been the practice in Madras (where the Adam 
Licensing Regulation of 1823 was not enforced) not to give the name of 
the editor, as only one of the newspapers provides the information. Three 
oilier newspapers were published—one in Telugu, another in Persian and 
the third in Persian and English—from Madras but the last two papers 
had very small circulations. 

In the pre-rebellion period, Tamil journalism engaged neither in social 
nor in political controversies. Run exclusively by Missionaries, informa¬ 
tion must have been confined largely to material approved by Government. 
Articles were extracted from English language newspapers without repro¬ 
ducing any of their objectionable features. As already pointed out even 
the English language newspapers were careful in their publication of 
matters likely to offend the Government as censorship in Madras was more 
stringent than elsewhere in India in the early years of newspaper produc¬ 
tion. 


Malayalam and other languages: In Malayalam, as in Tamil, the printing 
press was introduced by Christian Missionaries towards the end of the 
15th century and the first publications were Missionary tracts and religious 
propaganda literature and although considerable printing must have been 
done in the interval, the first book printed and published in Malayalam 
in 1772 came from Rome and regular types in place of the earlier woodcuts 
followed. The only newspapers published in the early period were Vignyana 
Ifikshepam (1840) published from Kottayam and Paschima Tharaka (1862) 
from Cochin. 

No newspapers were published until a much later period in Punjabi, 
Oriya and Assamese. 


The following observations in Long’s review on the last two languages 
may, however, be recorded: 


"-Jib? 1 ? 1 ® re . two other languages bearing a strong affinity with Bengali 
and likely to be eventually absorbed in it, the Assamese, and Oriya They 
are used by small popuations who are too few to afford a prospect, that like 
tne Dutch or Welsh, they will be able to create a vernacular literature - 
already in Orissa and Assam when boys make any progress in these dialects,’ 
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they go oft to the more polished Bengali, and the Government wisely 
encourage the study of Bengali in all the senior classes”.* 


Note.—*Similarly in the Santal and Chota Nagpur Districts the people 
are anxious to study Hindi, which brings them into contact with all the 
Hindu population of the North Western Provinces. 

“The Oriya language is of Sanskrit origin, it has a very small number 
of original works, and only a few school books, tracts, and Hindu books have 
been printed in it. Far different is it with the Assamese whose Ramayan, 
Mahabharat and Bhagavat Gita were translated four centuries ago, while 
they have had buragi or local histories in their language since the 13th 
century, and similar to what was in Bengal, the founders of Assamese 
vernacular literature were Vaishnabs who nourished four centuries ago.* 

Note .—* Among the works original or translated in Assamese there are 
65 extant chiefly Vaisnab works, and composed several certuries ago; there 
are 42 dramatic works, purely original productions, having for their subjects 
some of the events of the Ramayan and Mahabharat; the principal Sanskrit 
works on medicine have been also translated. 


l&A-Mof l&B. 



CHAPTER Vlri 

THE GREAT REBELLION AND AFTER 

The rebellion of 1857, or the War of Independence, broke suddenly and 
Interrupted the continuing growth of the Press under the freedom con¬ 
ferred on it by Sir Charles Metcalfe. It cannot be said that the Press 
nlajned any part, however insignificant, in bringing it about. The Rev. J. 
Long, who was a consistent champion of the Indian language Press, 
however, writes in his 1859 report. 

‘The opinions of the Native Press may often be regarded as the safety 
valve which gives warning of danger, thus had the Delhi Native Newspapers 
of January 1857 been consulted by European functionaries, they would have 
seen in them how the Natives were rife for revolt, and were expecting aid 
from Persia and Russia”. 

He calculated, however, Six million readers or hearers for the 600,000 copies 
of hunaieds of Bengali books published in 1857, at the rate of 10 per book. 
Of the newspapers printed for sale, he estimates 2,950 copies with about 30,000 
readers at approximately the same rate. In the North West Provinces 
the 1850 report lists 28 newspapers with a total circulation of 1,497; in 
1853, 39 newspapers and periodicals are shown having a circulation of 1,839 
and in 1854 the same newspapers have a total circulation of 2,216 while 
in 1858, 12 publishing newspapers and periodicals, account for a total cir¬ 
culation of 3,223. It must be remembered that newspapers in the North 
West Provinces with large circulations (between 200 and 250) were almost 
invariably supported by Government purchasing as many as 200 copies of 
each issue for distribution. The Press in the North West Provinces was 
subjected to the most careful scrutiny in the pre-rebellion period and the 
only relevant objectionable publication cited was that of an attempt to 
ridicule the notion of British expulsion from India on the ground that “it 
leaves room for misconception”. Two instances of “misuse of the editorial 
chair” in 1852 relate to an editor’s complaint against being summoned to 
Court as a witness and publication by another editor of libellous articles 
against an official for which he was imprisoned for two months. The 
refrain throughout is that the Press does not adequately reflect public 
opinion and ventilate public grievances. 

Once the Rebellion started, however, the situation seems to have changed. 
J. Long consistently advocates encouragement of the Press rather than the 
imposition of restrictions. He writes: “Much at that period (of the Rebel¬ 
lion) was written and spoken on the subject of the Native Press, and many 
hasty remarks were made respecting it, while some said it was so radically 
corrupt that it ought to be abolished.of late some officials have pro¬ 

posed cutting the knot, and either suppressing the Native Press or estab¬ 
lishing rigorous censorship. We trust that the perusal of this report will 
show how suicidal a measure of this kind would be to the interests of good 
Government and sound education”. He further remarks: “The English 
newspapers in too many cases cherish the spirit of antagonism of race 
(some English editors freely lavished abuse on the Natives). Yet during 
the Punjab War and the Rebellion, the Native Press, though viewing 
affairs more from an oriental than an English standpoint, has maintained 
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on the whole a moderate tone—very different, from the Persian and 
Urdu papers. 

Lord Canning’s speech introducing the Act of June 1857 to regulate the 
establishment of printing presses and to restrain the circulation of printed 
books and papers presents a different picture. He said: 

“I doubt whether it is fully understood or known to what an audacious 
extent sedition has been poured into the hearts of the native population of 
India within the last few weeks under the guise of intelligence supplied to 
them by the native newspapers. 

It has been done sedulously, cleverly, artfully. Facts have been grossly 
misrepresented—so grossly, that, with educated and informed minds, the 
very extravagance of the misrepresentation must compel discredit. 

In addition to perversion of facts, there are constant vilifications of the 
Government, false assertions of its purposes and unceasing attempts to sow 
discontent and hatred between it and its subjects.... 

While I am glad to give credit to the conductors of the European Press 
for the loyalty and intelligence which mark their labours, I am bound by 
sincerity to say that I have seen passages in some of the papers under 
their management, which, though perfectly innocuous so far as European 
readers are concerned, may, at times like the present, be turned to the most 
mischievous purposes in the hands of people capable of dressing them up 
for the native ear. I am glad to admit that the Bill is # not especially levelled 
at the European Press; but I do not see any reason, nor, do I consider it 
possible in justice to draw a line of demarcation between European and 
Native Publications. The Bill accordingly applies to every kind of publica¬ 
tion whatever the language in which it may be printed, or the nature of the 
persons who are responsible for what is put forth in it. 

I cannot conceal from the Council that I have proposed this measure 
with extreme reluctance. It is one which no man bred in the atmosphere ot 
English public life can propose to those who are vested with the high 
authority of legislating for English dominions without some feelings of 
compunction and hesitation. But there are times in the existence of every 
State in which something of the liberties and rights which it jealously 
cherishes and scrupulously guards in ordinary seasons, must be sacrificed for 
the public welfare. Such is the state of India at this moment. Such a time 
has come upon us. The liberty of the Press is no exception . 

From Bombay Lord Elphinstone who had least reason to complain against 
the Press in that area, wrote a strong note supporting the imposition of res¬ 
trictions, with the avowed object of strengthening the hands of the Governor- 
General against possible opposition from England or in India to the pro¬ 
posed Act. 

Act No. XV of 1857 to regulate the establishment of printing presses 
and to restrain in certain cases the circulation of printed books and papers 
was thus passed, reintroducing the main features of the Adam Licensing 
Regulation of 1823. The Act prohibited the keeping or using of printing 
presses without a licence from Government, which assumed discretionary 
powers to grant licences and to revoke them at any time. It conferred 
on Government the power to prohibit the publication or circulation of any 
newspaper, book or other printed matter. No distinction was made between 
publications in English and in the Indian languages. It was applicable 
to the whole of India and its duration was limited to one year (i.e. till 
June 13, 1858). The procedure for obtaining licences was laid down and 
the conditions imposed on licensed printing presses were as follows: — 

“That no book, pamphlet, newspaper, or other work printed at such 
press, or with such materials or articles, shall contain any observations or 
statements impugning the motives or designs of the British Government 
either in England or in India or' in any way tending to bring the said 






Government into hatred or contempt, to excite disaffection or unlawful re¬ 
sistance to its orders, or to weaken its lawful authority, or the lawful 
authority of its civil or military servants: 

“That no such book, pamphlet, newspaper or other work shall contain 
Observations or statements having a tendency to create alarm or suspicion 
among the native population of any intended interference by Government 
with their religious opinions and observances: 

‘"that no such book, pamphlet, newspaper or other work shall contain 
observations having a tendency to weaken the friendship towards the 
British Governmet of native princes, chiefs, or states in dependence upon 
or alliance with it”. 

CThe restrictions applied equally to original articles and reproductions 
from other publications.) 

As the Metcalfe Statute continued in force and the new act was only 
a temporary measure, the provision for licensing was in addition to the 
registration procedure already in force. 

The new act brought trouble to many newspapers, Bengal Hurkaru 
(owned by Dwarkanath Tagore and others) lost its licence which was, 
however, restored to it after the editor (Sidney Laman Blanchard) relin¬ 
quished his post. The editor of the Friend of India was warned for publish¬ 
ing an. article on the* “Centenary of Plassey” on the ground that it was a 
dangerous and provocative article. The editor wrote a facetious article 
Oh his paper being warned under the “Gagging Act” and made a personal 
attack on the Governor-General. The paper’s licence was about to be 
revoked but the order was withheld on a last-minute assurance on behalf 
of the absent proprietor. Many Indian editors came within the scope of 
(the act, and the printers and publishers of the Durbin, the Sultan-ul-Akhbar 
and the Samachar Sudhabarshan were charged before the Supreme Court 
^ith', pdbUshirm seditious libels. The defendants connected with the first 
jfcwoi ,papgrs pleaded guilty and were discharged. The third defendant was 
prosecuted but the trial resulted in a verdict of not guilty. Another paper, 
the Gulshan-i-nad^bahar ceased publication on its press being seized for the 
publication of “malignant” articles in the newspaper. 

Cl /l: . I 

_ ....Qqtsidp Bengal nq action of any significance was taken against the Indian- 
qyf^e4,:pr, H Indi^ language Press. In the North West Provinces most of 
the Urdu newspapers had ceased publication with the outbreak of the 
rebellion. In Bombay the three leading papers published in Gujerati, the 
Bombay Samachar, the Jam-e-Jamshed and Rost Goftar, put up a vigorous 
defence of Indians against the attack made on them in the English Press. 
Leading the attack was Dr. George Buist, editor of the Bombay Times, 
who cried for the blood of Indians as reprisals for the massacres during 
the Rebellion. The Government of Bombay seem to have taken no action 
bdt an Indian Shareholder of that paper, Mr. Nowroji Furdoonji, insisted 
on the! Cditor "being restrained. R. Buist was asked to give an undertaking 
that he would moderate his tone and on his refusing to do so he was dis¬ 
missed. Robdrt Knight who succeeded him converted the Bombay Times 
into the leading Anglo-Indian paper to fight the cause of the Indians. 

The in tensity of feeling at the time and the firmness with which Lord 
Canning met it, is best illustrated by a petition presented to the Queen for the 
recall of the Governor-General, signed by the Christian inhabitants of Cal¬ 
cutta The charges against the Governor-General were weakness and vacil- 



lation to which was attributed the massacre at Kanpur and the sufferings of 
the garrison at Lucknow and of its Christian population including hundreds of 
women and children. The acts which earned for Lord Canning the title of 
“clemency” were denounced as misplaced, impolitic and iniquitous lenity, 
calculated to excite contempt and invite attack on every side, “by show¬ 
ing to the world the Government of India so powerless to punish the 
rebellion, and so indifferent to the sufferings which have been endured 
by the victims of the rebellion, that it allows the blood of your Majesty’s 
English and Christian subjects to flow in torrents, and their wives, sisters, 
and daughters to be outraged and dishonoured without adequate retribu¬ 
tion”. Arguments which figured prominently in the petition were that 
the Press Act and the Arms Act were applied to all without discrimination. 
The petitioners wrote: 

“That Act (The Press Act) has been so systematically used by the 
Governor-General and his Council for the intimidation of the press, the 
suppression of the truth, and of every discussion or expression of opinion 
unfavourable or unpleasant to Government, and even for the prevention of 
all criticism of the conduct, or misconduct, of Government officials, that there 
is not now remaining one newspaper in this Presidency which dares to 
publish here that which is the opinion of all British India as to the conduct 
of its Government, and various of its officers”. 


The other point of view is given by E. A. Samuells, Commissioner 
of Revenue for the Division of Patna: 

‘T confess it appears to me that articles of this description (attacking 
Indians and calling for their exclusion from all responsible position) are 
much more likely to endanger the stability of the Government than any 
amount of abuse, whether of the measures or of the members of Government. 
They have a direct tendency to excite disaffection amongst large masses of 
the population, and to convert what is now a military revolt into a national 

rebellion.At all stations which I passed on my way up the river, 

I understood that the violent tone which the papers had assumed towards 
the Mohamedan community had excited alarm and anxiety amongst them, 
and that they were in dread lest the Government should issue an edict of 

proscription such as the Calcutta papers advocated. 

it is not unfairly argued that under the present licensing system, when the 
Government allows writings of this kind, which are manifestly in violation 
of the conditions of the licence, to continue unchecked, it must be supposed 
to view them without disDleasure, and I do think that great care ought to 
be taken to dispel this idea, and that the papers ought to be peremptorily 
prohibited from indulging in a style and tone of writing calculated to excit? 
disaffection in any large class or section of the native community”. 


. ■ 0;*'■ 1 00) v»nollw /.3 

Ineffectual representations were jnedento> the P-purfc of, Directors: against 
the Press Act. It may be said thatrwritings in the'Ahgloitfridish PrdstfdtSi* 
and after the- rebellion created V’ gtllf between , it''4ifd 7 Ihdigft r, e&fted .iSStf 
wj^ch; th'ere^t^ ptjly wished p^itficaicr&s, Vrbohbeb 

Irio-jtr: : H' ■< !.:■ >■ i ot oi. :!*:/ii-: "n gX- no1“?. 

■ i A: little over a year after the rfebeUiqh ttyb tjoverphietif of' l lndia r .)i$fes$8 
from the East India 1 'Cbmpahytb the Ctwri arid tHi'd! Canning "becalme the 


inmjavn. tome mme wiui rcucweu vigour, rvespqnfcive xo ,ine cnaqgeq rmy 
iSffftSteflceS 1 idl’d Ghrtning ; k<eV rrp trn <u editoj's , i‘odih" where 1 some,fetate papers 
wafinwup ott' th# faMe r Wf Hle a i fhfdkh4tibn : Bf' ioiiMaffsts?', Wlien !the! Indjan 
Febal ! ^dde r i}ravh* ufc> by Ldrd ; Wfa'caulgy camb’tip 'loi'flnal adop&on jn48M 
nakfa'fcdtiHing'suggested the'bthissibri bf the, sBdRtioh section^ pn, we.ground 
that it'ttftybe'fikew'bi!'ah'ktfacW r bii the ^ the Press, and when the 

Indian Rengl Code was adopted in 1860 (Act XLV) the sedition section was 






omitted. Ten years later, however, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen was en¬ 
trusted with the task of drafting a bill to amend the Indian Penal Code, 
Incorporating a section on seditious writings and speeches. Act XXVII of 
1870 was passed embodying a section relating to sedition which was later 
to be incorporated in the Indian Penal Code as the famous section 124A. It 
read as follows: 

“Whoever by words, either spoken or intended to be read, or by signs, 
or by visible representation or otherwise, excites or attempts to excite 
feelings of disaffection to the Government established by law in British 
India, shall be punished with transportation for life or for any term, to 
which fine may be added, or with imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to three years, to which fine may be added, or with fine”. 

In 1861, some sensation was caused in newspaper circles by what was 
known as the Nil Darpan case. The Indigo Commission had been appointed 
and had submitted its report. Earlier, Indigo cultivation had been a subject 
of protracted controversy in the columns of the Indian Press and in 
periodicals. The criticism was that the cultivation of Indigo was not 
voluntary on the part of the raiyat, that the best land was forcibly ploughed 
up and resown with indigo when it had already been sown with other crops, 
that the raiyat became indebted to the factory, lost his personal freedom and 
was oppressed, kidnapped, imprisoned and outraged by servants of the 
factory. The planters had their own case. On the strength of the Indigo 
Commission’s report action was taken in certain cases. At about this time a 
Bengali drama on the subject of indigo cultivation was published with the 
title of Nil Darpan. A translation of this drama was made from Bengali 
under the supervision of the Rev. J. Long printed and distributed to a 
number of officials with the sanction of the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr. The landholders and commercial associa¬ 
tions sued the printer, Manuel, and Long for libel in the Supreme Court. The 
printer was fined, and Long was fined as well as sentenced to a month’s im¬ 
prisonment. The fine was paid by Babu Kali Prosanna Sinha. Seton-Karr 
too was in trouble as he had misunderstood or exceeded the instructions of 
the Lieutenant Governor. He placed his resignation of the offices of Legisla¬ 
tive Member for Bengal and Secretary to Government in the hands of the 
Lieutenant Governor, Sir J. P. Grant, who did not accept his resignation. 
When the matter went up to the Governor-General, however, he passed cer¬ 
tain strictures on the circumstances in which the mistake had been per¬ 
petrated and ruled on Mr. Seton-Karr’s resignation: 

“His Excellency (Governor-General) in Council cannot consider tnat tns 
Government is thereby absolved from the duty of making sure that the 
important ministerial functions of the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal shall not be resumed by an officer by whom, from whatever cause, 
they have been exercised with grievous indiscretion. And in this view it is 
decidedly the opinion of the Governor-General-in-Council that, when Mr. 
Seton-Karr shall no longer have to discharge the'duties of his present 
position in the Legislative Council, he should not be allowed to return to 
the office of the Secretary to the Government of Bengal”. 

The Nil Darpan case figured prominently in the Press, both Indian and 
Anglo-Indian. Mr. Seton-Karr addressed a long explanation to the 
Statesman in order to “clear up charges of unfair dealing and of personal 
hostility to the planters and to make such explanation as was due to persons 
who felt themselves aggrieved by the publication”. Long, who had con¬ 
sistently advised against any restrictions being imposed on the Indian 
language Press, had the unqualified support of the Indian newspapers. 
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During this time the Bengal Press began to exert, a significant influence 
on Government policies. An outstanding paper was the Hindu Patriot 
founded in 1853, by Girish Chander Ghosh. It made an uncertain start but 
after two years it was taken over by Harishchandra Mukherjee who main¬ 
tained it with a contribution of Rs. 100 a month from his personal income*. 
Harishchandra Mukherjee wielded a powerful pen and under his editorship 
the journal was conducted with great ability. He was described as “a terror 
to the bureaucracy as well as to the white colonists and planters in Bengal.” 
The credit for starting the Indigo agitation in the columns of the Hindu 
Patriot goes to Man Mohan Ghosh as a result of whose writings, it is claimed, 
the Government of India appointed the Indigo Commission with Mr. W. S. 
Seton-Karr as President. Man Mohan never missed a sitting of the Com¬ 
mission which was held at Krishangar and took copious notes of the evidence' 
for his paper. Harishchandra Mukherjee died on June 14, 1861, and the 
paper passed into the hands of Babu Kali Prosana Sinha who ran it at a loss 
for some months before making it over to Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar who invited Kristo Das Pal take editorial charge of the paper in 
November 1861. In July 1862 the proprietorship was with a Board of 
Trustees on whose behalf Kristo Das edited and managed the paper, an 
arrangement which continued till 1884 when Kristo Das died. Kristo Das 
was moderate in his views and restrained, though pointed, in his criticism. 
The relations between him and Sir George Campbell, Lt. Governor, were 
strained for a time. When the Gaekwar of Baroda (Mulhar Rao) was 
deposed in 1874, the Hindu Patriot criticised Government and exposed the 
vulnerable points in the prosecution. Kristo Das advocated the admission 
of Indians in increasing number to Government appointments and opposed 
the Vernacular Press Act of 1878 though he did not actively participate in the 
public agitation. The Hindu Patriot was financed by the Bengal zamindars 

(the British India.Association) but it had nevertheless a large circulation 

among Europeans and Indians and was known for its independence, loyalty 
and learning. 1 

About this time Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar started the Short. 
Prakash under the editorship of Dwarkanath Vidyabhushan. The paper is 
described as an able weekly issuing from the Sanskrit press, giving mdcb 
useful information and commenting freely on political occurrences of flBS' 
day. The Shorn Prakash made its own contribution to the Indigo controversy. 

Man Mohan Ghosh, whose association with the Hindu Patriot has already 
been described, started the Indian Mirror (published fortnightly) in August; 
1861, with financial assistance from Babu Devendranath Tagore, founder of* 
the Tattvabodhini Sabha and the Tattvabodhini Patrika (1839-1902). Asso¬ 
ciated with Devendranath Tagore was Keshab Chandra Sen who began as 
his pupil and later became a co-worker in the Adi Brahmo Samaj. Deven¬ 
dranath Tagore was opposed to idol worship but he favoured the Hindu form 
of marriage and disliked widow and inter-caste marriages. Keshab Chandra 
Sen stood for a complete break with the past. When the two parted com¬ 
pany, Keshab Chandra Sen retained possession of the Indian Mirror (it is 
possible that Devendranath Tagore did not very strongly contest possession 
of the paper) and conducted it until he went to England in 1870 to study 
"Christian life as displayed and illustrated in England”. On his return to 
India he started the Sulab Samachar, a pice newspaper which was a great - 
success. He converted the Indian Mirror into a daily and started the weekly. 

•Non:.—He was employed as a Clerk in the Office of the Military. Auditor- 
General and at the time of his death was drawing a salary of Rs. 400 a month. 
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Sunday Mirror. Keshab Chandra Sen agitated the passage of the Civil 
Marriage Act of 1872 which legalised inter-marriage, prohibited bigamy and 
allowed re-marriage of widows subject to the condition that the parties 
declared at the time of registration that they were not Hindus, Moham¬ 
medans, Christians, Buddhists, Jains or Parsees. In 1878, however, Keshab 
Chandra Sen married his daughter at an early age to the Maharaja of 
Cooch-Behar according to orthodox Hindu rites. The marriage completed 
his earlier breach with the Brahmo Samaj and he established the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj on May 15, 1878 as opposed to Tagore’s Adi Brahmo Samaj. 
Later Keshab Chandra Sen broke away once again and founded a Church 
with the title of “the New Dispensation”. 

Girish Chandra Ghosh who founded the Hindu Patriot later started the 
Bengalee in 1868 (the earlier date of 1862 is given but 1868 seems more 
probable.) Like the Patriot, the Bengalee was soon acknowledged to be a 
fearless exponent of public views but it lacked financial stability. The 
paper was taken over by Bacharam Chatterjee and was declining rapidly 
under his proprietor-editorship when Surendranath Banerjea negotiated its 
purchase through some common friends. The deal is best recorded in 
Surendranath Banerjea’s own wdrds: 

"I paid Rs. 10 to Babu Bacharam Chatterjee, as consideration money for 
the goodwill of the paper. I owe it to his memory to say that he would not 
ask for more nor accept more. Indeed, he wanted to make a free gift of the 
paper, but, as Babu Romanath Law pointed out that some money had to be 
paid in order to give legal validity to the transaction, he accepted the small 
pecuniary consideration to which I have referred. I paid Rs. 1,600 for the 
press, borrowing from a friend Rs. 700 for the purpose, which I repaid after 
a couple of years without interest, as my friend would charge none. I 
mention these facts, trivials as they may seem, in order to record my appre¬ 
ciation of the good wishes and the unspoken blessings of many, amid which 
the Bengalee newspaper came under my charge”. 

It would appear that Surendranath Banerjea found difficulty in support¬ 
ing the paper, for he sought the help of the Indian Association which, how¬ 
ever, was not forthcoming. Surendranath Banerjea and a friend worked 
<m this weekly paper (published on Saturdays) '“during^ a good part of 
Friday night, correcting proofs, writing out copies if necessary and giving 
direction to the printers”. The Bengalee was conducted on independent 
lines and on occasion strongly differed from its Indian contemporaries. 

A small paper which did not attract much attention when it was started 
(1868) was the Amrita Bazar Patrika published by Sisir Kumar Ghose and 
his brothers from the village Amrit Bazar in the district of Jessore. The 
Ghose brothers, eight in all, were a remarkable family. The eldest brother, 
Basanta Kumar, took care of the education of the younger brothers, and it 
was with him that the idea of starting a fortnightly magazine originated. 
Sisir Kumar, the third brother, was sent off to Calcutta to purchase a print¬ 
ing machine and he returned with an old wooden contraption which he 
bought for Rs. 32. He also picked up the rudiments of printing in Calcutta 
and brought home with him a printer, a compositor, and a small supply of 
types, printing paper and accessories. Basanta Kumar started a fortnightly 
journal named Amrita Prabahini. The paper ceased publication after a few 
months and Basanta Kumar died. Soon after, Hemanta Kumar and Sisir 
Kumar gave up their jobs in the Income-tax Department and started the 
Bengalee weekly, Amrita Bazar Patrika. Some leading advocates and 
friends helped the brothers financially. The Patrika was involved in a libel 
case for an article written by Raja Krishna Mitra, the Head Clerk of the 
Joint Magistrate, and a prosecution was launched against Sisir K um ar, 
Motilal, their uncle and printer of their paper, Chandranath Roy, and Raja 
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Krishna Mitra who had injudiciously revealed his identity. Despite the most 
rigorous cross-examination of young Motilal, the identity of the editor could 
not be established in court and the result of eight months’ proceedings was 
that the printer was sentenced to six months and Raja Krishna Mitra to a 
year’s simple imprisonment. Sisir Kumar was prosecuted again for with¬ 
holding material evidence (the manuscript of Raja Krishna Mitra’s article) 
but the prosecution failed. The Amrita Bazar Patrika began publishing 
columns in English in 1869 and two years later the brothers reluctantly 
moved the paper to Calcutta (October 1871). For a time the paper did not 
come out as Sisir Kumar was negotiating the purchase of a printing machine 
for Rs. 600 and he had with him only half the amount. He was offered a 
loan by Raja Digambar Mitra but Sisir Kumar did not accept it. The next 
day, however, the gumasta of a zamindar came to Sisir Kumar asking him 
to arrange a loan of Rs. 60,000. This Sisir Kumar gladly undertook to do. 
He arranged the loan with the Raja and received Rs. 800 as brokerage from 
the zamindar’s gumasta. The machine was purchased and the Patrika 
restarted in Calcutta in February 1872 as a bi-lingual weekly publishing 
comments and news items. The Amrita Bazar Patrika lost considerable 
ground because it supported the income-tax bill against which leading 
Europeans and Indians expressed themselves strongly. Sisir Kumar refused 
to be persuaded or threatened into changing his attitude and in the debate 
in Parliament the Patrika’s attitude was cited in its favour. After the bill 
became law the circulation of the paper had fallen so low that a circulation 
drive had to be undertaken. Dwarkanath Mitra, a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, told Sisir Kumar: ‘T have subscribed to your paper. But I am 
afraid your writings are characterised by a virulence which may afterwards 
come to influence the masses and spread discontent and disaffection in the 
country”. Sisir Kumar’s reply was that the Patrika had been started to 
awaken the people to their abject condition and to infuse in them a sense 
of patriotism. “They are now more dead than alive,” he contended, “and 
need to be roused from their slumber. Our language has, therefore, to be 
loud and penetrating.” The Patrika held the centre of the stage so far as 
the Press was concerned for many years after, and it is still being published. 
The battles it fought and the storms it weathered will be dealt with as the 
narrative develops. 

Reference has already been made to the change in the editorship of the 
Bombay Times. In 1861, the four newspapers, the Bombay Times, the 
Courier, the Standard, and the Telegraph were amalgamated under the new 
name of the Times of India. Three other Anglo-Indian newspapers, the 
Pioneer in Allahabad, the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore, and the 
Statesman of Calcutta, were established during this period. A fourth paper, 
the Madras Mail, was the first evening paper in India. The Hindu followed 
soon after. Newspapers in the N.W. Provinces were coming into existence 
under the closest surveillance. A number of Urdu journals had ceased 
publication during the rebellion. Others came up in their place edited by 
Hindus. Censorship was rigid and an editor was thrown in prison in 
Peshawar and presses were confiscated at Sialkot and Multan. Nevertheless 
in 1861 there were besides one Missionary publication, 17 newspapers dis¬ 
tributed as follows: 

Urdu 11; and 

Hindi 6 

As many as 8 were published at Agra, two from Ajmer, two from Etawah* 
and one each from Ludhiana, Meerut, Jaunpur, Saharanpur, Allahabad and 
Kanpur. 



CHAPTER IX—REGISTRATION OF THE PRESS 


The number of printing presses was growing throughout the country and 
books were being turned out in hundreds. Public interest in Government 
activity was stimulated by the passing of the India Councils Act of 1861 by 
which the Governor General’s Council and the Governors’ Councils at 
Madras and Bombay were enlarged by the addition of European members 
and the inclusion for the first time of Indian non-official members. Lord 
Canning took the opportunity of assigning a Department to each of his 
Councillors but the Indian non-official members of Council were there in a 
purely advisory capacity. All these developments called for comprehensive 
legislation regulating the working of printing presses and the various pub¬ 
lications that were being turned out from them. 


In 1867 an Act for the regulation of printing presses and newspapers, 
for the preservation of copies of books printed in British India, and for the 
registration of such books was passed to replace the Metcalfe Act No. XI of 
1835. In this Act were incorporated all the provisions of the Metcalf Act 
which dealt with printing presses and newspapers. It later came to be 
known as the Press and Registration of Books Act after it was amended by 
Act X of 1890 and by Acts III and X of 1914, and was further modified in 
1952 and 1953. 

PRESS AND REGISTRATION OF BOOKS ACT, 1890 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the regulation of printing presses 
and of periodicals containing news, for the preservation of copies of every 
book printed or lithographed in British India, and for the registration of 
such books; It is hereby enacted as follows: 

PART I 


Preliminary 

1 In this Act, unless there shall be something repugnant in the subject 
or context,—“book” includes every volume, part or division of a volume, 
and pamphlet, in any language, and every sheet of music, map, chart of 
plan separately printed or lithographed: British India means the terri¬ 

tories-which are or shall be vested in Her Majesty or Her successors by the 
Statute 21 and 22 Viet., cap. 106 (An Act for the better Government of 
India)': “Magistrate” means any person exercising the full powers of a 
Magistrate, and includes a Magistrate of Police. And in every part of 
British India to which this Act shall extend, “Local Government shall 
mean the person authorised by law to administer executive Government in 
such part, and includes a Chief Commissioner. 

2. (Repeal of XI of 1835). Rep. Act XIV of 1870. 

PART II 


Of Printing Presses and Newspapers 

3. Every book or paper printed within British India shall have printed 
legibly on it the name of the printer and the place of printing, and (if the 
book or paper be published) the name of the publisher and the place of 
publication. 
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4. No person shall, within British India, keep in his possession any press 
for the printing of books or papers, who shall not have made the subscribed 
the following declaration before the Magistrate within whose local jurisdic¬ 
tion such press may be. 

“I A. B. ( declare that I have a press for printing at-■— ”» 

and this last blank shall be filled up with a true and precise description of 
the place where such press may be situate. 


5. No printed periodical work, containing public news or comments on 
public news, shall be published in British India, except in conformity with the 
rules hereinafter laid down: 

(1) The printer and the publisher of every such periodical work shall 
appear before the Magistrate within whose local jurisdiction such 
work shall be published, and shall make and subscribe, in dupli¬ 
cate, the following declaration: 

“I, A.B., declare that I am the printer (or publisher, or printer and 

publisher) of the periodical work entitled-and printed 

(or published or printed and published, as the case may be) at 


And the last blank in this form of declaration shall be filled up with 
true and precise account of the premises where the printing or 
publication is conducted: 


(3) 


(2) As often as the place of printing or publication is changed, a new 
declaration shall be necessary: 

As often as the printer or the publisher who shall have made 
such declaration as is aforesaid shall leave British India, a new 
declaration from a printer or publisher resident within the said 
territories shall be necessary. 

6 Each of the two originals of every declaration so made and subscribed 
as is aforesaid, shall be authenticated by the signature and official seal of 
the Magistrate before whom the said declaration shall have been made. 

One of the said originals shall be deposited among the records of tb» 
office of the Magistrate, and the other shall be deposited among the records 
of the High Court of Judicature, or other principal Civil Court of origilMl 
jurisdiction for the place where the said declaration shall have been made. 
The officer in charge of each original shall allow any person to inspect that 
original on payment of a fee of one rupee, and shall give to any person 
applying a copy of the said declaration, attested by the seal of the Court 
which has the custody of the original, on payment of a fee of two rupees. 


7 In any legal proceeding whatever, as well civil as criminal, the pro¬ 
duction of a copy of such declaration as is aforesaid, attested by the seal of 
some Court empowered by this Act to have the custody of such declarations, 
shall be held (unless the contrary be proved) to be sufficient evidence, as 
against the person whose name shall be subscribed to such declaration, that 
the said person was printer or publisher, or printer and publisher (according 
as the words of the said declaration may be) of every portion of every periodi¬ 
cal work whereof the title shall correspond with the title of the periodical 
work mentioned in the declaration. 


8 Provided always that any person who may have subscribed any such 
declaration as is aforesaid, and who may subsequently cease to be the 
printer or publisher of the periodical work mentioned in such declaration, 
may appear before any Magistrate, and make and subscribe m duplicate 
the following declaration: 


“I, A.B., declare that I have ceased to be the printer (or publisher, or 
printer and publisher, of the periodical work entitled- . 

Each original of the latter declaration shall be authenticated by signature 
and seal of the Magistrate before whom the said latter declaration shall have 
been made, and one original of the said latter declaration shall be filed along 
with each original of the former declaration. 
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The officer in charge of each original of the latter declaration shall allow 
any person applying to inspect that original on payment of a fee of one 
rupee, and shall give to any person applying, a copy of the said latter 
declaration, attested by the seal of the Court having custody of the original, 
on payment of a fee of two rupees. 

In all trials in which a copy, attested as is aforesaid, of the former decla¬ 
ration shall have been put in evidence, it shall be lawful to put in evidence 
a copy, attested as is aforesaid, of the latter declaration, and the former 
declaration shall not be taken to be evidence that the declarant was, at any 
period subsequent to the date of the latter declaration printer or publisher 
of the periodical work therein mentioned. 


PART III 
Delivery of Books 

9. Printed or lithographed copies of the whole of every book which shall 
be printed or lithographed in British India after this Act shall come into 
force, together with all maps, prints or other engravings belonging thereto, 
finished and coloured in the same manner as the best copies of the same, 
shall, notwithstanding any agreement (if the book be published) between 
the printer and publisher thereof, be delivered by the printer at such place 
and to such officer as the Local Government shall, by Notification in 
the official Gazette, from time'to time direct, and free of expense to the 
Government, as follows, that is to say: 

(a) in any case, within one calendar month after the day on which 
any such book shall first be delivered out of the press, one such 
copy, and, 

(b) if within one calendar year from such day the Local Government 
shall require the printer to deliver other such copies not exceeding 
two in number, then within one calendar month after the day on 
which any such requisition shall be made by the local Government 
on the printer, another such copy, or two other such copies, as the 
Local Government may direct. 

the copies so delivered being bound, sewed or stitched together and upon 
ths best paper on which any copies of the book shall be printed or litho- 
tmphed; 

The publisher or other person employing the printer shall, at a reason¬ 
able time before the expiration of the said month, supply him with all 
maps, prints and engravings finished and coloured as aforesaid, which may 
be necessary to enable him to comply with the requirements aforesaid. 


Nothing in the former part of this section shall apply to: 

(i) any second or subsequent edition of a book in which edition no 
additions or alterations either in the letter press or in the maps, 
book prints or other engravings belonging to the book have 
been made, and a copy of the first or some preceding edition of 
which book has been delivered under this Act, or 

(ii) any periodical work published in conformity with the rules laid 
down in section 5 of this Act. 


10. The officer to whom a copy of a book is delivered; under the /last fore!-* 
going section shall give to the printer a receipt in writing therefor. 


11. The copy delivered pursuant to clause (a) of the first paragraph of 
section 9 of this Act shall be disposed of as the Local Government shall 
map tune to time determine. Any copy or copies delivered erureuant to 
clause (b> of the said, paragraph shall be transmitted to the British Museum 
or the Secretary of State for India or to the British Museum and the said 
Secretary of State, as the case may be. 
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PART IV. 

Penalties 

12. Whoever shall print or publish any book or paper otherwise than in 
conformity with the rule contained in section 3 of this Act shall, on convic¬ 
tion before a Magistrate, be punished by fine not exceeding five thousand 
rupees, or by simple imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, or 
by both. 

13. Whoever shall keep in his possession any such press as aforesaid, 
without making such a declaration as is required by section 4 of this Act, 
shall, on conviction before a Magistrate be punished by fine not exceeding 
five thousand rupees, or by simple imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
two years, or by both. 

14. Any person who shall, in making any declaration under the authority 
of this Act, make a statement which is false, and which he either knows 
or believes to be false or does not believe to be true, shall on conviction 
before a Magistrate, be punished by fine not exceeding five thousand 
rupees, and imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years. 

15. Whoever shall print or publish any such periodical work as is herein¬ 
before described without conforming to the rules hereinbefore laid down, or 
whoever shall print or publish, or shall cause to be printed or published, any 
such periodical work, knowing that the said rules have not been observed 
with respect to that work, shall, on conviction before a Magistrate, be 
punished with fine not exceeding five thousand rupees, or imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding two years, or both. 

16. If any printer of any such book as is refered to in section 9 of this 
Act shall neglect to deliver copies of the same pursuant to that section, he 
shall for every such default forfeit to the Government such sum not 
exceeding fifty rupees as a Magistrate having jurisdiction in the place 
where the book was printed may. on the application of the officer to whom 
the copies should have been delivered or of any person authorised by that 
officer in this behalf, determine to be in the circumstances a reasonable 
penalty for the default, and, in addition to such sum, such further sum as the 
Magistrate may determine ,tp be the value of the copies which the printer 
ought to have delivered. 

If any publisher or other person employing any such printer shall 
neglect to supply him, in the manner prescribed in the second paragraph of 
section 9 of this Act, with the maps, prints or engravings which may be 
necessary to enable him to comply with the provisions of that section, such 
publisher or other person shall for every such default forfeit to the Govern¬ 
ment such sum not exceeding fifty rupees as such a Magistrate as aforesaid 
may, on such an application as aforesaid, determine to be in the circum¬ 
stances a reasonable penalty for the default, and, in addition to such sum, 
such further sum as the Magistrate may determine to be the value of the 
maps, prints or engravings which such publisher or other person ought to 
have supplied. 

17. Any sum forfeited to the Government under the last foregoing section 
may be recovered, under the warant of the Magistrate determining the sum, 
or of his successor in office, in the manner authorised by the Code of Criminal 
Procedure for the time being in force, and within the period prescribed by 
the Indian Penal Code, for the levy of a fine. 

All fines or forfeitures under this Part of this Act shall, when recovered 
be disposed of as the Local Government shall from time to time direct. 


PART V. 

Registration of Books i 

18. There shall be kept at such office, and by such officer as the Local 
Government shall appoint in this behalf, a book to be called a Catalogue Of 
Books printed in British India, wherein shall be registered a memor andum 
of every book which shall have been delivered (pursuant to clauae (*) of 



the first paragraph of section 9 of this Act). Such memorandum shall (so 
far as may be practicable) contain the following particulars (that is to 
say): 

(1) the title of the book and the contents of the title-page, with a 
translation into English of such title and contents, when the same 
are not in the English language: 

(2) the language in which the book is written: 

(3) the name of the author, translator or editor of the book or any 
part thereof: 

(4) the subject: 

(5) the place of printing and the place of publication: 

(6) the name or firm of the printer and the name or firm of the 
publisher: 

(7) the date of issue from the. press or of the publication: 

(8) the number of sheets, leaves or pages: 

(9) the size: 

(10) the first, second or other number of the edition: 

(11) the number of copies of which the edition consists: 

(12) whether the book is printed or lithographed: 

(13) the price at which the book is sold to the public: and 

(14) the name and residence of the proprietor of the copyright or of 
any portion of such copyright. 

Such memorandum shall be made and registered in the case of each 
book as soon as practicable after the delivery of the copy thereof 
pursuant to clause (a) of the first paragraph of section 9. 

19. The memoranda registered during each quarter in the said Catalogue 
Shall be published in the local Gazette as soon as may be after the end of 
such quarter, ai\d a copy of the memoranda so published shall be sent to 
the said Secretary of State, and to the Government of India, respectively. 

PART VI 
Miscellaneous 

20. The Local Government shall have power to make such rules as may 
be necessary or desirable for carrying out the objects of this Act and from 
time to time to repeal, alter and add to such rules. All such rules, and all 
repeals and alterations thereof, and additions thereto, shall be published in 
the local Gazette. 

21. The Governor-General of India in Council may, by notification in the 

Gazette of India, exclude any class of books from the operation of the whole 
or any part or parts of this Act. • 

22. (Continuance of Parts of Act). Rep. Act X of 1890 s.7. 

23. (Commencement) Rep. Act XIV of 1870. , 

This was a purely regulating Act intended to keep Government informed 
of the activities of printing presses and. was, in no sense, a restriction on 
printing presses or newspapers. 

Three times during this period, 1860, 1864 and 1869, the proposal for the 
establishment of an official newspaper was mooted and turned down. On 
the first occasion it was suggested by the Rt. Hon’ble James Wilson who 
had been sent out to India to reorganise the chaotic finances of the Govern¬ 
ment!; in 1864, by Sir. John Lawrence who keenly resented the attacks 
made on him and on '(the Government by certain Indian newspapers; and 
in 1869 hy Lord Mayo who discussed the question with the Secretary of 
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State for India, Sir Stafford Northcot—it is not improbable that it was Sir 
John Lawrence’s proposal considered afresh. It is not perhaps altogether a 
coincidence that the Pioneer of Allahabad was established about this time 
(1865). It claimed to be first with the news and had among its regular paid 
contributors the most influential officials who kept the paper posted with 
vital decisions and actions of the Government before they were finalised or 
actually taken. It was for all practical purposes an official newspaper or¬ 
ganised and conducted in a manner which could only have been possible 
with the full knowledge and consent of the highest authority. But more of 
this later. 

Excepting the temporary restriction imposed on the press by Lord 
Canning in 1857-58 it functioned with a large measure of freedom from 
1835 to 1870. In 1872, however, the problem presented itself afresh. Robert 
Knight who had consolidated the Bombay paper under the title of the Times 
of India left for England in 1864. He returned four years later but sold out 
his share in the Times of India owing to differences with his partner, 
Mathias Mull. He left Bombay for Calcutta where, in 1872, he started a 
monthly journal, the Indian Economist. Soon after, the Bengal Government 
appointed him Assistant Secretary in the Department of Agriculture and 
editor of an official journal, the Agricultural Gazette of India. 

Towards the end of 1875, scarcity conditions prevailed in Bihar. Lead¬ 
ing newspapers, both Indian and European, described it as a famine and 
urged on the Government the immediate need for organising relief 
measures. The - Amrita Bazar Patrika's correspondent, Hemanta Kumar, 
visited the Bihar villages and reported that there was no famine but the 
usual scarcity caused by a fall ire the normal out-turn of crops owing to 
natural causes. The Bengal. Government, however, took a different view 
and spent some six crores of rupees on relief. At the time Sir George 
Campbell, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, favoured prohibition of the 
export of grain and Robert Knight supported him. The Governor-General, 
Lord Northbrook, and his Finance Member, Sir Richard Temple, disagreed 
with this view and Robert Knight attacked both of them. He was an official 
editing an official news journal and even the Indian Economist was subsi¬ 
dised The subsidy was reduced and later withdrawn altogether and the 
two questions of freedom of the Press and the association of Government 
servants with newspapers were reopened. 

On the freedom of the Press, Sir George Campbell expressed himself, in 
no uncertain terms, possibly because of the frequent attacks on him by the 
Indian Press-generally and in particular by the Amrita Bazar Patrika r He 
repeated the earlier argument that a free Press and a despotic Government 
were incompatible, that newspapers were almost always against the Gov¬ 
ernment and that there was no Press to answer them. He even went so far 
as to say that the law of libel was no remedy because a protracted trial 
gave the editor “all the notoriety that the most ambitious libeller could 
desire” 

On the other point a notification was issued by the Home Department 
and published in the Gazette of India on July 8, 1875: It reserved to the 
Government the right to decide whether the association of officers with the 
Press was consistent with the discharge of their duties and imposed the 
following restrictions: 

1. “No officer in the service of Government is permitted without the 
previous sanction, in writing, of the Government under which he imme¬ 
diately serves to become proprietor, either in whole or in part, of any news¬ 
paper or periodical publication, or to edit or manage any such newspaper or 
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publication. Such sanction will only be given in the case of newspapers or 
publications mainly devoted to the discussion of topics not of a political 
character, such for instance as art, science or literature. The sanction will 
be withdrawn at the discretion of the .Government. 

2. Officers in the service of Government are not prohibited from contri¬ 
buting to the public press; but their position makes it incumbent upon 
them to confine themselves within the limits of temperate and reasonable 
discussion, and they are prohibited from making public without the previous 
sanction of Government, any documents, papers, or information of which 
they may become possessed in their official capacity”. 

The trouble was for some time brewing and Robert Knight in anticipa¬ 
tion of what was coming resigned in 1874 and in January 1875 had founded 
the Statesman. His own resources were substantial and he had the financial 
support of 24 merchants who took shares in the venture. Knight, however, 
had a great regard for the tradition and spirit which inspired the Friend of 
India published from Serampore by the Baptist Missionaries. He made 
every effort to acquire the paper but the negotiations were protracted and 
were not put through till April 1875 when he bought the journal for 
Rs. 30,000, and moved the paper to Calcutta. The two papers were publish¬ 
ed separately till 1877, the Statesman as a daily and the Friend of India as 
a weekly. The Friend of India was incorporated with the weekly overseas 
edition of the Statesman and for many years the daily paper was headed, 
“The Statesman and Friend of India”. Robert Knight made no statement of 
policy when he started the Statesman wishing to establish that it had 
developed out of the traditions of the Friend of India and made that paper’s 
traditions its own. In deference to the wishes of the founder, the Statesman 
to this day bears the legend, “incorporating and directly descended from 
the Friend of India —founded 1818”. The Statesman sold for one anna as 
against four annas charged by the two existing Anglo-Indian newspapers— 
the Indian Daily News and the Englishman. Both were perturbed and their 
Uneasiness grew as the Statesman established itself on the fearlessness and 
ability of the editor. 

Meanwhile, the Government was becoming increasingly uneasy about 
the attitude of the press generally and its relations with the Govern¬ 
ment. It was particularly apprehensive of the Indian language Press as 
preparations for the rebellion of 1857 were made with the use of seemingly 
harmless words and symbols. As Government had to depend very largely 
on Indians to acquaint itself with the contents of Indian language 
newspapers, there was constant apprehension in the official mind that some 
nefarious traffic was under way through the medium of the Press. It will 
be recalled that Long, in his 1859 report, made the categorical assertion 
that if the North Western Provinces newspapers had been carefully studied 
in 1856-57, the rebellion could have been anticipated and prevented. 
Throughout the subsequent period it was repeatedly impressed on the local 
officials that a most careful watch should be kept on the Indian language 
Press and the complaint was frequently recorded that the annual reports 
submitted were inadequate and left much to be desired. The effect of all 
this was that a formidable document had been compiled of all the trans¬ 
gressions of the Indian language Press and it hung like a nightmare over 
the head of the officials. 



CHAPTER X.—DISCRIMINATION BY LAW 


In 1876, when Lord Lytton became the Viceroy he had before him the 

findings of Sir George Campbell who had instituted an inquiry into the 

state of the Indian-owned Press of Bengal three years earlier. He decided 
forthwith-to invite opinions on improving relations between the Government 
and the Press. The traditional official opinion was in favour of restrictions. 
Robert Knight who was one of the persons consulted took the view that the 
attitude of the Press towards the Government derived directly from the 

attitude of the Government towards the Press. The Government he said, 

showed the Press no sympathy and did not wish even to appear to consult 
it. It withheld all information on subjects of current interest, showed 
no deference to public opinion and looked on the Press as factious and 
incapable of promoting the public good. He suggested that the Govern¬ 
ment should keep the Press informed of the course of its proceedings, the 
difficulties that embarrassed its course and its purposes and desires. He 
suggested the setting up of a Press Bureau with a Director whose business 
It should be to keep himself informed of the writings of every journal, 
answer enquiries from the Press and generally to maintain a constant and 
continuing relationship. 

The only other person to support this point of view was Arthur Hob- 
house: 

“Neither knowledge nor freedom of speech be acquired without some un 
pleasant excesses. We have chosen the generous. I think the wise, policy of 
encouraging both, and we ought not to be frightened because some of the 
symptoms appear. People who increase their knowledge are sure to be 
(Sscontented, unless their power increases too, and will probably be im¬ 
patient to acquire that power; and people who have newly acquired freedom 
of speech are likely at times to use their tongues without discretion. All 
that we must take as the drawback necessarily attendent on the benefit of 
having a more intelligent and less reticent people in India”. 


Defence ,of freedom of the Press was fervent and based on principle. 
The attacks on it were specific and related to writings in the Indian lan¬ 
guage Press, a formidable dossier of which had been prepared and placed 
before Lord Lytton. Among the members of his Council were strong sup¬ 
porters of some form of restriction, notably Sir Alexander Arbuthnot and 
Sir Ashley Eden, who was then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. His pre¬ 
decessor, Sir George Campbell, had left behind his strongly worded opinion 
that a more effective law was needed than that which then existed (viz.. 
Act XXV of 1857, and Section 124A of the Penal Code, as amended by Act 
XXVII of 1870). The Provincial Governments were consulted and they 
were all agreed, with one exception (Madras). The case against the Ver¬ 
nacular Press Act is ably summed up by Sir W. Robinson, Member of the 
Madras Governor’s Council, in a minute which he recorded on the subject 
(Appendix I), that a special law for the control of the Indian language 

Press was not an immediate need. 
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Ground was prepared for the legislation to be enacted by the circulation 
of selected excerpts collected over a period of 15 years, to important officials 
in India and England and to the Press in Britain. A Bill was drafted and a 
summary of it was telegraphed to the Secretary of State and his approval 
obtained. All these preparations could not be made without the Indian 
Press coming to know of what was in store for them. Surendranath 
Bannerjea who wrote that the new Act had come upon the community as a 
bolt from the blue admitted that something of the kind had long been anti¬ 
cipated. He attended the Delhi Assemblage of 1877 as a correspondent of 
the Hindu Patriot. In Delhi, he organised a Press Association consisting of 
all members of the Indian Press and organised a deputation to wait upon 
the Viceroy with an address. He led the deputation and the address which 
he read out contained pointed reference to the coming restrictions and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the freedom of the Press would not be impaired. The 
Viceroy in his reply made no reference to this subject. 

In the following year, tHe Vernacular Press Bill was introduced in the 
Governor-General’s Council and passed as Act IX of 1878. Briefly its objects 
were to place newspapers published in the languages of India under 
“better control”, and to furnish the Government with more effective 
means than the existing law provided of punishing and repressing seditious 
writing calculated to produce disaffection towards the Government in the 
minds of the ignorant population. It was also claimed to be intended to 
prevent unscrupulous writers from using their papers as a means of inti¬ 
midation and extortion. Although the Bill was introduced by Sir Alexan¬ 
der Arbuthnot, Sir Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, was 
the figure round whom there was a storm of controversy. It will be'remem¬ 
bered that the chief grievance of the European community in India against 
Lord Canning was that he refused to discriminate between “the disloyal 
native” and “the loyal British” in the Press Act and the Arms Act of 1857. 
The grievance figured prominently in the memorial presented to the Queen 
for his recall. 

When Robert Knight was consulted on the question of relations between 
the Government and the Press he made no comment on the subject of the 
Indian language Press. The Statesman of May 2, 1881, reviewing the ad¬ 
ministration of Lord Lytton, commented as follows: — 

“In the height of his career, it will be remembered that he heroically 
gagged the Vernacular Press of India. The Bill for carrying this measure 
was brought into Council by Sir Ashley Eden, who openly expressed his 
regret on the occasion, that the English Press was not to be silenced simul¬ 
taneously. The remark was levelled mainly, we believe, at this journal 
(The Statesman and Friend of India, Calcutta), indeed, we were specially 
referred to by name, in the papers laid before the Council. 

If Lord Lytton had dared take the step Sir Ashley Eden’s Bill would 
have suppressed the Statesman and every English paper in the country that 
questioned the morality of what was being done, and the general course of 
our rule. 

And it was a demoralised and scandalous rule of this order, that naturally 
came forward to “gag” the Press. He who runs may here read, if he chooses, 
what a Tory Administration really means. Sir Ashley Eden’s discreditable 
measure was brouhgt suddenly before the Council, and passed through all 
its stages at a single sitting. And Lord Lytton dare stand up in the House 
of Lords, to defend his administration, relying upon the Tory ranks behind 
him to bear him unblushingly through. Lord Hartington true to the prin¬ 
ciples of enlightened rule, is following up his reversal of Lord Lytton’s in¬ 
famous Afghan policy, by setting the Press of India free from the fetters 
which that most frivolous ruler and his willing tools imposed thereon.” 





Motilal Ghose’s version of the circumstances in which the Act was passed 
is also relevant: 

“An autocrat of autocrats, Sir Ashley sought to rule Bengal with an iron 
hand. The Amrita Bazar Patrika was, however, a thorn in his side. He, 
therefore, conceived the idea of winning over Babu Shishir Kumar partly 
by kindness and partly by threats. He had managed to make Babu Kristo 
Das Pal, Editor of the Hindoo Patriot his ardent admirer, and his next move 
was to entrap and muzzle Shishir Kumar Ghose. So, Sir Ashley sent for 
him one day, gave him a cordial reception when he came, and offered him a 
‘share of the Government’ if he would follow his advice. Here is the 
purport of what His Honour proposed: — 

‘Let us three, I, you and Kristo Das—govern the province. Kristo Das 
has agreed to conduct his paper according to my direction. You will have 
to do the same thing. I shall contribute to your paper as I do to the Hindoo 
Patriot. And when you write an article criticising the Government, you will 
have to submit the manuscript to me before publication. In return the 
Government will subscribe to a considerable number of your paper, and I 
shall consult you as I consult Kristo Das in carrying on the administration 
of the Province. 

Babu Shishir Kumar was at the time a poor man. His position in 
Calcutta society was not high. The tempting offer came from the ruler of 
the province. Many other men in his circumstances would have succumbed 
to his temptation. But he was made of a different stuff. He resisted and 
did something more. He thanked His Honour for his generous offer, but 
also quietly remarked, your honour there ought to be at least one honest 
journalist in the land. The expected result followed. Sir Ashley flew into 
an unconquerable rage. With scathing sarcasm he told Babu Shishir 
Kumar that he had forgotten to whom he was speaking, that as supreme 
authority in the province he could put him in jail any day he liked for sedi¬ 
tious writings in his paper, and that he would drive him back to Jessore 
bag and baggage from where he came in six months. It was not a vain 
threat. The Vernacular Press Act owed its origin to this incident. It was 
to take his revenge on Babu Shishir Kumar that Sir Ashley Eden persuaded 
Lord Lytton to pass this monstrous measure at one sitting. The blow was 
aimed mainly at the Amrita Bazar Patrika which was then an Anglo-Verna¬ 
cular paper and fell within the scope of the Act. But Babu Shishir Kumar 
and his brothers were too clever for Sir Ashley. Before the Act was put in 
force they brought out their paper ji wholly English garb and thus circum¬ 
vented the Act and snapped their fingers at the Lieutenant Governor; for, a 
journal conducted in the English language was beyond the jurisdiction of 
Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act. Sir Ashley was a very outspoken 
man and he did not conceal his chagrin and bitter disappointment at the 
escape of the Patrika from several of his Bengali friends. He told them that 
if there had heen only one week’s delay on the part of the proprietors to 
convert the Patrika into English, he would have dealt a deadly blow at it 
by demanding a heavy bail-bond from them”. 

Sir Ashley Eden’s speech in the Legislative Council does not support the 
Statesman’s interpretation of his intentions. It suggesfes, however, that 
Motilal Ghose’s reading of Sir Ashley Eden’s intentions was substantially 
correct and that the Bill was aimed at the Amrita Bazar Patrika as one of 
the papers which indulged in sedition. Sir Ashley Eden said: — 

“What Government does object to is the sedition and gross disloyalty 
of some of the Vernacular papers, and their attempts to sow the seeds of 
disaffection to the British rule in the minds of ignorant people. 

There have been laid before the Government extracts from the verna¬ 
cular papers which establish the constant use of language of this descrip¬ 
tion, and show that they habitually attack and misrepresent the Govern¬ 
ment, under which they live in peace and prosperity, in terms intended to 
weaken the authority of Government, and with a reckless disregard of 
truth and fact which would not be tolerated in any country in the world. 
The writings to which I allude have nothing to do with personal attacks. 
The personal abuse, the falsehoods, the scurrility and the exaggerations 



which are applied to individual officers may well, as heretofore, be left id 
the ordinary action of the law Courts, or be treated with the contempt 
they deserve. But it has been prominently stated that even this practical 
irresponsibility for personal abuse is a public mischief, and is used for the 
purpose of extorting money or frightening timid subordinates from a 
proper discharge of their duties. But it is not on this ground that I desire 
to support this measure. What I do recognise, and long have recognised, as 
a fact, is, that the licentiousness of the Press has, under false ideas of free¬ 
dom and independence, been allowed to reach a stage which promptly calls, 
in the interests of the public at large, for the interference of the Legislature. 

I entirely agree with the Hon’ble Mover of the Bill in thinking that the 
whole of the vernacular Press is not open to these charges. I believe with 
him that there are many such papers conducted by respectable men on 
excellent principles; but the law proposed cannot injure them. If papers do 
not write sedition, or endeavour to incite disaffection towards the Govern¬ 
ment, or endeavour to extort money by intimidation, their position will be 
no worse when this Bill has become law than it was before. If they do 
publish matter of this objectionable character, then it is the plain duty of 
Government to interfere with them in the interests of the public, and I 
am sure that the public will have no sympathy with them. 

I can quite understand that the Government of India has, as the Hon’ble 
Mover of the Bill has stated, felt some difficulty in applying a measure of 
this sort to a portion of the Press and exempting another portion. But the 
difficulty, it seems to me, is imaginary rather than real. The papers pub¬ 
lished in this country in the English language are written by a class of 
writers for a class of readers whose education and interests would make 
them naturally intolerant of sedition; they are written under a sense of 
responsibility and under a restraint of public opinion which do not and 
cannot exist in the case of the ordinary Native newspapers. It is quite easy 
and practicable to draw a distinction between papers published in English 
and papers published in the vernacular, and it is a distinction which really 
meets all the requirements of the case, and should not be disregarded merely 
because some evil disposed persons may choose to say that Government has 
desired to show undue favour to papers written in the language of the 
ruling power. 

The Press must be treated on its own merits. Had the English Press of 
India been in style and tone what it was 20 years ago, I for my part should 
have had no hesitation in voting for its inclusion in the present Bill. But I 
know nothing that has improved more of late years than the tone of the 
Anglo-Indian Press. It no doubt attacks Government measures and 
Government officials, and often very undeservedly; but, as I have said 
before, it is not this sort of criticism to which Government objects or desires 
to control. On the whole the English Press of India, whether conducted by 
Europeans or Natives, bears evidence of being influenced by a proper sense 
of responsibility and by a general desire to discuss public events in a 
moderate and reasonable spirit. There is no occasion to subject that Press 
to restraint, and therefore, naturally enough, it is exempted. It would be a 
sign of great weakness on the part of Government to bring it within the 
scope of this measure merely to meet a possible charge of partiality. If it 
should ever happen that the Anglo-Indian Press should adopt a tone cal¬ 
culated to excite feelings of disaffection to the British rule. I shall be 
amongst the first to ask for its inclusion in a law of this sort. 

There was a basic flaw in Sir Ashley Eden’s argument. He admitted 
that there were many papers published in the Indian languages which were 
conducted by respectable men on excellent principles but he argued that the 
Law proposed could not injure them. By admitting this he acknowledged 
that the discrimination between the Vernacular Press and the English Press 
was not a just one. If it was considered that restrictions were at all neces¬ 
sary the obvious course was to legislate for all newspapers in the knowledge 
that those papers which discuss public events in a moderate and reasonable 
spirit would not come within the purview of the law. It has already been 
shown in an earlier chapter that the Adam Licensing Regulation of 1823, 
was not applied to the Anglo-Indian Press and was, for all practical pur- 



poses, intended to curb the Indian language Press. It may be mentioned 
here that, at this time the Arms Act too was amended on the same discri¬ 
minatory basis. In short Lord Lytton conceded two points on which Lord 
Canning in 1857 had refused to yield. 


The Vernacular Press Act was comprehensive and rigorous. It em¬ 
powered any Magistrate of a District, or a Commissioner of Police in a Pre¬ 
sidency town to call upon the printer and publisher of a newspaper to enter 
into a bond undertaking not to publish certain kind of material, to demand 
security an$ to forfeit if it was thought fit, such presses and confiscate 
any printed matter as it deemed objectionable. No printer or publisher 
against whom such action had been taken could have recourse to a Court of 
Law. A provision in the Bill which exempted Vernacular newspapers from 
the operations of the Act if the printers submitted advance proofs of the 
paper to a Government officer was objected to by the then Secretary of 
State, Lord Cranbrook (who had replaced Lord Salisbury who had earlier 
approved of the Bill) and deleted in a subsequent enactment seven months 
after the original Act had been in operation. At this stage Lord Lytton ex¬ 
pressed the desire of the Government to “keep the Press fully and impar¬ 
tially furnished with accurate current information in reference to such 
measures or intentions on the part of the Government as are susceptible of 
immediate publication without injury to the interests for which the Gov¬ 
ernment is responsible”. This was in acceptance of the advice tendered by 
Robert Knight. C. E. Buckland was temporarily appointed Press Com¬ 
missioner. During his tenure of office, proceedings were instituted against 
the Som Prakash for publishing seditious matters and a bond was demand¬ 
ed from the printer. The action was taken by the Magistrate of the 24 Par- 
ganas under orders of the Bengal Government acting on the instructions of 
the Government of India. The printer executed the bond but soon after the 
paper ceased publication and in its place was started the Nayabibhakar. 
Permission to revive the Som Prakash was sought and granted in 1879 and 
the editor gave an undertaking for its future good conduct. Later the two 
papers were published from separate presses with separate management 
and establishment. There were no prosecutions as such and Buckland re¬ 
cords that the tone of the Indian language Press perceptibly improved with¬ 
out any diminution of free, fair, honest criticism. Buckland’d estimate of 
the Press in the two years that followed is of interest as representing the 
point of view which favoured the Vernacular Press Act. 


“The next year, 1880, it was noticed that, although some improvement had 
taken place in the style and language of the vernacular newspapers since 
the introduction of the Vernacular Press Act, their general tone was one of 
opposition to Government and Government measures. They never hesitated 
to impute unworthy motives to Government and were full of personalities 
regarding Government servants. They, however, generally preluded their 
remarks by expatiating on their individual loyalty, and complaining ox 
the passing of the Act. The leading organs of the Press were naturally 
found in Calcutta. They were altogether wanting in originality and habitu¬ 
ally followed the English Press and borrowed largely from it. Anew feature 
in their columns was the amount of attention and space devoted to matters 
connected with English politics. The virulence of party controversy at 
home as reproduced in many organs of the English Press, afforded mu.ch 
congenial matter to the Native papers in Bengal. 

“But in 1880 the Government was changed in England: Mr. Gladstone, 
who had denounced the Vernacular Press Act, came into power and the new 
Governor-General, the Marquis of Ripon, had (it was understood) instruc¬ 
tions to repeal the Act. The contemplated repeal was anxiously looked 
forward to by the Native Press, and Was generally, attributed to the agitation 
that had been maintained. The Acts were accordingly repealed by Act III 
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of 1882, which retained power to the Post office authorities to search for and 
seize any vernacular publications of a seditious nature, the importation ot 
which had been prohibited under the Sea Customs Act, 1878. For some 
years no further action was taken in Bengal towards the vernacular Press. 
The repeal of the special Act left Government and individuals no other 
remedy against seditious and otherwise objectionable writings but recourse 
to the ordinary criminal law, viz., section 124A of the Indian Penal Code, 
which had previously been considered unworkable. 

“The proceedings taken in 1891 against the Bangabasi newspaper will be 
found in another chapter. It came to be generally admitted by Government 
that the law was in an unsatisfactory state: and a bitter feeling obtained 
among officials that they were denied proper and reasonable protection 
against immoderate Press criticism. Certain disastrous occurrences in 
another part of India practically forced the hand of Government, and 
legislation was undertaken to amend the difficult, if not unworkable. 
Section 124A, of the Penal Code, Act IV of 1898 repealed that section and 
substituted a new one, to deal with “Sedition”; it inserted a new section 
153A, in the Code, to punish “promoting enmity between classes ; and it 
substituted a new section 505, to punish “statements conducting to public 
mischief”. The preventive procedure of the Act of 1878 was abandoned, ana 
all journals, English and Native alike, are now subject to the same law, and 
must be dealt with by the ordinary tribunals”. 


Roper Lethbridge who succeeded Buckland, held other views about the 
post. He was a professor in the Bengal Education Service who was allowed 
in his spare time to edit the Calcutta Review and write leading articles for 
the Englishman and the Friend of India, the Pioneer and the Times of India. 
When George Smith was about to retire from the editorship of the Friend 
of India and the correspondentship of the London Times it was suggested 
that Lethbridge should take up these two appointments, “thus providing a 
link between the Government of India and the English Press both in India 
and at home”. Writing of this proposed arrangement which evidently, did 
not come off, Lethbridge expressed the view that if it had and if the func¬ 
tions of the Press Commissioner in regard to the Indian language Press had 
been added to it, there would have been no need for the Vernacular Press 
Act. Explaining the functions of the Press Commissioner, Lethbridge said 
that he was to represent the Government with the Press, both English and 
Indian, and added: 


“He was to be the exponent to the whole Press of the inner meaning of 
the Government policy—a very necessary function at a time when there 
was no right of interpellation in the Legislative Councils. And he was to be 
the ‘whippingboy’ for the Government with the Press—every^ editor having 
the right to interview or write to the Press Commissioner, to make com- 
nlaints to verify facts, and to obtain an authoritative statement of the 
Government’s policy. And, incidentally, the Press Cornmissioner was to 
have certain restrictive powers over those vernacular editors who chose 
to misrepresent his facts or his statements of Government policy—powers 
only to be exercised under the control and with the formal sanction, fast 
of the Local Government, and secondly, of the Government of iodia. 
Nothing could be fairer than this. I think that Lord Lytton s plan was better 
than Sir George Campbell’s in that it was perfectly open and above-board. 
The Press Commissionership itself, with its duties of reference and instruc¬ 
tions, was immensely popular with the whole vernacular Press—as was 
shown by the fact that when, in 1881, its abolition was decreed by Lord 
Ripon, as if it were a necessary consequence of the repeal of the Vernacular 
Press Act, a petition for its retention, that was organised by Rajakristo Das 
Pal of the Hindoo Patriot and Babu Norendro Nath Sen of the Indian 
Mirror, was signed and warmly supported by every vernacular editor 
throughout India except three; I still possess a copy of that petition with 
all its signatures, which I highly value as a certificate of good conduct . 


Lethbridge’s view was that he had done a good job and had enjoyed 
doing it. Although he deplored the abolition of the Press Commissionership, 
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he did not regret the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act. It was his view 
that the 1887 Act should have been preceded by the creation of the Press com- 
missionership for the better information and guidance of the Indian language 
Press and set forth the rights and privileges conferred on Indian language 
editors, “noting, in brief and non-irritating clauses, the correctional power 
that the Press Commissioner would possess in the rare case of the abuse of 
the rights and privileges”. He complained that the Press Commissioner was 
never given a fair chance and that ignorant criticism in England sealed his 
doom. , 


There were other views about the purpose with which the Press Com- 
missionership was created and its usefulness. For some reason the States¬ 
man did not take kindly either to the office or to its incumbent or to his 
work. In 1878, Robert Knight went to England to found the weekly London 
Indian Statesman. During his absence William Riach edited the Statesman 
in India. Riach in an article contributed to the first issue of the monthly 
London Statesman into which the weekly had been converted in 1881 for 
reasons of economy, wrote disparagingly of the Press Commissionership. He 
maintained that the post was created to improve the relations between the 
Government and the Anglo-Indian Press and that the connection with the 
Indian language Press was an afterthought. According to him the com¬ 
muniques issued by the Press Commissioner were untrustworthy and when 
they were criticised in the Anglo-Indian Press it was explained that the 
Press Commissioner had been appointed for the Indian language Press. 

To establish the point that even in this capacity the Press Commissioner 
served no useful purpose, Riach published an analysis of a questionnaire 
which he had issued to the editors of Indian language papers in Bengal. 
About half the number of editors (17) replied to the questionnaire. Thirteen 
said that they had received no official information from the Press Com¬ 
missioner; eleven replied that they had never approached the Press Com¬ 
missioner for information. A newspaper which asked for the regular supply 
of information was told that it had not been long enough established. An¬ 
other which suggested that the Press Commissioner should supply news to 
the Vernacular Press as well as the English Press was advised by the Press 
Commissioner to apply to the Government. Four newspapers received no 
answer to their application for material. Seven papers stated that they had 
received no communication from the Press Commissioner at all while four 
complained that the material received from him was useless. One news¬ 
paper was sent a copy of the Vernacular Press Act drawing its attention to 
its provisions, and some were informed that they could send telegrams to 
the Press Commissioner at concession rates. All the 17 editors declared that 
they had not been informed that the duties of the Press Commissioner were 
to superintend the working of the Vernacular Press Act and to act as a 
medium of communication between the Indian language Press and the Gov¬ 
ernment, though 10 out of the 17 said that the Commissioner received copies 
of their papers. One editor wrote; 


“I regret that the attitude of the present Government of India 
the native Press specially the vernacular portion of it is decidedly hostile. 
In all divisional reports special mention is made of Native journals. I 
an almost^nvSiable practice to say that they are either 

journals and the community 



The same issue of the Statesman publishes a letter ascribed to “one of 
the ablest civilians in India” which reads: 

“The more I see of the native press the more I am astonished at the 
assertion of the Times that a new era of loyalty has been introduced by the 
Press Act. You remember Mr. Lethbridge’s letter to the Times quoting 
extensively from vernacular newspapers and showing that dozens of pass¬ 
age of the most approved sentiments could be culled from their columns, I 
happened to know as a fact that Mr. Lethbridge, if he had wished to do so, 
could have collected a series of passages from the same press of writings 
after the Act and expressive of anything but what does the fashion to call 
loyalty. Perhaps it would be unfair to name newspapers but the fact is that 
in spite of the Press Act the “disloyal” papers remain as disloyal as they 
were. They are less outspoken; but the spirit is just the same as before. It 
may be an advantage to have repressed their outspokenness; but it is mis¬ 
leading and foolish to assume that the Act has changed “disloyalty” into 
“loyalty”. This reference is to vernacular papers published in British India. 
If you want to have a fair information of the spirit and tone of the native 
press, the newspapers of the Nizam’s dominion will do very well as an 
example. They are • most' strongly condemnatory of the Afghan war and 
the policy which led to it and of the whole present policy of England towards 
Mussulman States than anything I have ever read in the vernacular press 
up to the present time. Of course Hyderabad is a focus of Mohamedanism 
but that does not weaken the force of the argument that it is a great mistake 
to suppose that by shutting the mouths of vernacular newspapers you can 
transform their spirit”. 

When the Press Commissionership was abolished with the repeal of the 
Vernacular Press Act by Lord Ripon, a representation signed by 124 news¬ 
paper editors was made to the Viceroy urging the continuance of the office. 
It was contended that with the material supplied by the Press Commissioner, 
the Indian language Press was in a position to discuss actual facts instead of 
giving currency to and commenting on bazaar rumours. Lord Ripon was 
not, however, impressed by the representation and the post was abolished 
with the promise that other arrangements would be made to make informa¬ 
tion available to the Press on Government policies and activities. Three 
newspapers which did not associate themselves with the representation were 
the Pioneer of Allahabad, the Statesman of Calcutta, and the Civil & Military 
Gazette of Lahore. Lethbridge hints broadly that these newspapers did not 
favour the Press Commissioner system because they had their own sources 
of information (officials at the highest level) and were not happy at the 
prospect of their monopoly being broken. Reference has already been made 
to the Pioneer and the Civil & Military Gazette being organised and run for 
all practical purposes as Government newspapers. Lethbridge’s observations 
on this point reveal how totally official one of these publication (the 
Pioneer) was. It also illustrates how the condition that Government officials 
should not own or contribute to the Press was completely ignored. He 
claimed that he had in his possession a number of letters received from the 
editors of Anglo-Indian newspapers which had a bearing on the subject and 
added: 

“The great difficulty was, of course, as Mr. Ratcliffe indicates, the 
serious injury done to the Pioneer. My old friend, Sir George Allen, had 
spent enormous sums in building up that great paper, and paid most 
princely fees to large number of highly placed officials as contributors in 
every Simla Department with the consequence that every impending official 
change of every sort and kind was for a long time always announced first 
in the Pioneer. Every official in India was interested in these announce¬ 
ments, which I suppose were worth to the Pioneer and its highly paid con¬ 
tributors many tens of thousands of pounds annually. Naturally enough, 
net only Sir George himself, but also many of his contributors, were indig¬ 
nant at the prospect of losing this favoured position—and this was a great 
difficulty that had to be faced by those who favoured a more diffused system 
of information”. 
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We now turn to Indian reactions to the Press Act. The single sitting of 
the Council of the Governor-General, at which the Vernacular Press Act 
was passed in all its stages, was attended by one Indian, Maharaja Jotindra 
Mohan Tagore, who supported the measure. He made a brief speech in the 
course of which he said: 


“I must take this opportunity most emphatically to repudiate, on the part 
of the educated Natives of India, all sympathy with such writers, who, from 
whatever motive, attempt to excite something like a feeling of disaffection 
against British rule. The educated Natives do not even know of the 
existence of most of these newspapers. It is, however, I believe, a known 
fact that much of this class of writing proceeds from folly and a spirit of 
braggadocio rather than anything else, yet that some sort of check should 
be put upon this abuse of the liberty of the‘Press, I cannot deny. But 
whether the provisions of the existing laws are not sufficient for the purpose 
is what I am not in a position to judge. Those who are responsible for the 
good Government of the country seem to think that, considering present 
circumstances, they are not. For this reason, without giving any opinion 
regarding the detailed provisions of the Bill just placed before us. I deem 
it my duty to give my humble support to the action of Government, the 
more so as it is not likely to affect the better class of our journals”. 


Sir Alexander Arbuthnot in his concluding speech noted with regret that 
only one Indian member of the Council had attended the meeting. “I could 
wish”, he said, “that more of our Native colleagues had been present to 
take part in the debate; but I feel bound to say that we are greatly in¬ 
debted to the one Native Member of the Council who has been able to be 
present, for his sensible and loyal remarks on the subject of the Bill. I feel 
sure that the observation which the Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore has 
made will go forth to his countrymen—and especially +o the educated por¬ 
tion of his countrymen—with considerable effect, and will exercise a most 
valuable influence on the discussions which we must expect to take place on 
this Bill. As my Hon’ble friend, the Lieutenant-Governor, remarked, I have 
no doubt that the Government will not escape attack on the measure to 
which it has felt it its duty to resort; but I do not apprehend that in those 
attacks there will be a single word which will induce any member of this 
Council to regret the part which he has taken in voting for and supporting 
the measure.” Public reaction to the Maharaja’s support to the Bill was un¬ 
favourable. But absence of criticism, dictated by the general esteem in 
which he was held, was more eloquent than words. The British Indian 
Association lapsed into silence and it was left to the Indian Association 
stimulated by Surendranath Banerjea to take up the cause. Support was 
not readily forthcoming. Surendranath personally canvassed the leaders of 
the day and met with discouragement from many of them. Some of them 
had been talked round by Lethbridge, while others wished him well but 
it is clear that they could not be a party to any agitation. The Bengal 
Christians proved to be his strongest supporters and Surendranath Banerjea 
pays handsome tribute to the response from the Rev. Krishna Mohan 
Banerjea as a man of amiability combined with strength and firmness. A 
meeting was arranged to be held in the Town Hall and many attempts were 
made to the last moment to dissuade the sponsors from going through with 
it. After anxious confabulation it was decided that the meeting should not 
be abandoned and that the consequences, whatever they might be, should be 
faced. The sponsors of the Act had listed the following kinds of writing 
which it was intended to curb: 


“1 Seditious libels, malicious and calumnious attacks on the Govern¬ 
ment accusing it of robbery, oppression, and dishonesty, and imputing to 
it bad faith, injustice, and partiality. 
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2. Libels on Government officers. 

3. Contemptuous observations on the administration of justice, pointing 
to its alleged impurity and worthlessness. 

4. Libels on the character of Europeans, attributing to them falsehood, 
deceit, cruelty and heartlessness. 

5. Libels on Christians and Christian Governments, and mischievous 
tendencies to excite race and religious antipathies. 

6. Suggestions and insinuations which their authors believe fall short 
of seditious libels by reason of the absence of positive declarations”. 

Surendranath Banerjea who delivered one of his most brilliant speeches 
at a public meeting, put up .a spirited defence of the Indian language Press 
and ably refuted the charges levelled against it by Government. He quoted 
Sir Richard Temple and even Sir George Campbell who had acknowledged 
the absolute loyalty of the Indian language Press between the years 1872 
and 1875, and asked how it was that the same Press turned hostile and 
seditious in the next three years. There were 35 papers published in the 
Indian languages in Bengal at the time. Examples of seditious writings (32 
in all) had been extracted from 15 papers, one of them, the Samachar Darpan, 
having ceased to exist six months earlier. The Government was evidently 
unaware of the fact because the Commissioner of Police addressed a notice 
to the editor of the paper calling on him to enter into a bail-bond for its 
future good conduct. Taking three typical examples, Surendranath con¬ 
tended that translations of the articles objected to were misleading and tom 
from the context, after careful omission of passages affirming basic loyalty 
to the British Government in India. He quoted these affirmations of loyalty 
and asked whether any government would be left in doubt about the basic 
attitude of a Press which had given expression to them. The concluding 
passages of his address were a complete exposure of the injustice of the 
Vernacular Press Act as well as the arbitrary manner in which it had been 
enforced. 

“The Advocate-General has taken the trouble of classifying the heads 
(listed earlier) under which the several extracts may be placed. It would 
be interesting to know under which of those heads the extracts *1 have 
quoted would come. The Vernacular Press is, therefore, not seditious. The 
Act, therefore, is entirely unjustifiable. It has been remarked by Sir 
Alexander Arbuthnot, in the course of his speech that Sir Thomas Munro 
was against a free Press. Sir Alexander quotes Munro’s minute dated 1822, 
but he says that he does not rely upon this minute. Sir Thomas Munro is 
opposed to a free Press, on what ground? Because he thought that the 
writings of a Free Native Press would have a most prejudicial effect on the 
minds of the Indian soldiery. It is not even pretended that the articles of 
the Vernacular Press are helping to create disaffection in the minds of the 
native soldiery. I, therefore, say that it is as well that Sir Alexander does 
not rely on Sir Thomas Munro’s minute. But Sir Alexander has likewise 
cited the authority of Metcalfe and Macaulay, in support of the new Gagging 
Act. I am bound to remark that the honourable member has not done justice 
t6 Sir Charles Metcalfe. Sir Charles, no doubt, contemplated the possi¬ 
bility of circumstances arising which might make it necessary to impose 


N.B .—*The Bharat Sangakarak observes with regret that Government 
has only, two means, both imperfect and incorrect, of judging the tone of the 
native newspapers. These are—(1) the weekly report which is often a 
mistranslation of the views of the native editors; and (2) the representations 
made to Government by men like Kirkwood, which cannot but be of a 
hostile character. Under these circumstances it has become a matter of 
consideration with Native editors how to keep the Government informed of 
the true views maintained on public questions by the vernacular news¬ 
papers. The Native Press Association should now be up and doing. 




restrictions upon the liberty of the Press. But he thought that temporary or 
local restraints would be sufficient to meet any case or emergency. Lord 
Canning and his Council understood Sir Charles Metcalfe’s minute in this 
sense, as may be gathered from their despatch to the Court of Directors on 
the subject of the Gagging Act of 1857. Metcalfe said, in reply to the address 
presented to him by the people of Calcutta: ‘I entirely concur with you in 
the desire which you entertain that if, at any time, actual danger should 
render necessary, temporary or local restraints on the liberty of the Press, 
the precautions applied by the Legislature may be only commensurate to the 
real exigency, and that no restrictions may be made permanent beyond 
those which are necessary to ensure responsibility; and I trust that all 
legislation, with a view to protect the community against licentiousness, will 
be in the true spirit of liberty. 


“While speaking on this subject, 1 cannot help remarking upon the 
manner in which the Act is being worked. When the Bill became law, 
everybody thought it would be kept suspended like the sword of Damocles 
over the devoted heads of the Vernacular editors. But, alas, these hopes 
have been blasted. Already several editors of vernacular papers have been 
called upon to furnish security. Such demand has been made from the 
Bharat Mihir of Mymensingh, from the Dacca Prakash and Hindoo Hitoysini 
of Dacca, from the Sulava Samachar, and the Samachar of this city. And I 
ask, what offence have those papers been guilty of since the passing of the 
Act? We know of no offence which they have committed. Is the law then 
to have a retrospective effect? This call for security has told with fatal 
effect upon one at least of these papers. The Samachar has ceased to exist. 
And I have no doubt a similar fate will soon overtake many other verna¬ 
cular papers. Gentlemen, there has been some irregularity in the practical 
working of the Act. Section 3 requires that it is the Magistrate who must 
take the initiative in calling upon editors to furnish security. But in the 
case of at least three papers, it is the Lt. Governor who has taken the 
initiative and has called upon the Magistrate, through the Commissioner of 
the Division, to require the editors to enter into their bail bonds. 


“It is melancholy to contrast the manner in which the Gagging Act of 
1857 was enforced, with the manner in which the present Vernacular Press 
Act is being worked. The Gagging Act of 1857 was a much milder piece of 
legislation than the Press Act of 1878. Mild as it was, it was worked with 
far greater moderation and forbearance. Let me illustrate this by an 
instance. On the 23rd of June 1857 the Friend of India published an article, 
headed the Centenary of Plassey. The Governor-General was of opinion 
that it contained objectionable remarks. A warning was sent round to the 
editor. He took no notice of the warning. He published the article in the 
next issue of his paper, in much more violent language, in reckless defiance 
of the warning that had been sent. But even then the forbearing Governor- 
General, whose memory we all cherish with so much respect, did not with¬ 
draw his licence but on receiving an assurance from the proprietor of the 
Friend of India, that such objectionable matter would not be allowed to 
appear in its future issues, forgave the peccant journalist, and allowed tl^ 
licence to continue. A similar act of forbearance was shown as regards a 
letter which appeared in the Bengal Hurkara of the 13th September 1857, 
and this forbearance was shown at a time when it was a matter of question 
whether stern severity should not take the place of mercy and moderation.” 


The Calcutta public meeting was an unqualified success and gave those 
who participated in it a sense of unity and strength and earned for the 
Indian Association, under whose auspices it was held, a significant place in 
the politics of the country. The Association addressed a letter to Gladstone 
who had opposed the Act in Parliament and had later introduced a measure 
in the House of Commons proposing that all actions taken under the Indian 
Vernacular Press Act should be reported to the Secretary of State and laid 
before Parliament. Although the motion was lost, it served the useful pur¬ 
pose of placing on record the doubts entertained by a substantial section of 
the House as to the wisdom of the measure. Lord Cranbrook himself, while 
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agreeing to the measure, was not happy about its rigid enforcement. He 
made it clear that criticism of Government or its measures should not be 
discouraged when it was dictated by an honest desire for improvement as 
the Indian language Press had been acknowledged to be a valuable medium 
for ascertaining facts of social conditions and political sentiments. He 
directed that mere censure of officers or the measures of Government, even 
if captious, ought not to be repelled and that neither European nor Indian 
officials should be encouraged to exhibit too great sensitiveness even under 
unreasonable blame. 



CHAPTER XI.—REPEAL OF THE GAGGING ACT 


It was apparent from the conditions with which the working of the Act 
was hedged and the opposition to it both in India and in Britain that the 
Vernacular Press Act would not remain long on the Statute Book. When 
Gladstone became the Prime Minister and Lord Ripon the Governor-General 
and even before the strong-headed Sir Ashley Eden retired from the Lieuten¬ 
ant Governorship of Bengal, the repeal of the Vernacular Press Act became 
a foregone conclusion. Early in 1881 the Secretary of State for India wrote 
to Lord Ripon expressing the view that there was nothing to show that the 
law, which infringed the principle of equality of all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in India, had been accompanied by increased security to the Gov¬ 
ernment or other compensating advantages”. He suggested, therefore, that 
it would be wiser to amend the Penal Code (Section 124A) than to take 
recourse to exceptional measures. Lord Ripon’s reply was clearly indicative 
of his intention to dispense with the measure at the earliest opportunity: 

“The Act of 1878 constituted a direct departure from the policy with 
respect to the press in this country, which had been followed by the 
Government of India for upwards of 40 years. If it is repealed now it ia 
very important that it should be done in a manner calculated to avoid the 
evils sure to result from frequent changes of system in regard to this 
important subject, and that the law relating to seditious and libellous 
writings should be placed upon as permanent a footing as possible. 

With this view we feel that, before proceeding to the repeal of the Ver¬ 
nacular Press Act, we ought to examine carefully, as your Lordship has 
suggested, in consultation with the Local Governments, whether any alter¬ 
ation of the provisions of the Penal Code relating to writings of the des¬ 
cription above referred to is required, and, if it is, in what form it should 
be made. We are, therefore, under the necessity of postponing, for the 
present, the introduction of a Bill to repeal the Vernacular Press Act, but 
we beg to assure your Lordship that it is our full purpose and intention to 
take measures for repealing that Act immediately upon the reassemblage of 
the Government in Calcutta next winter”. 

The Repealing Bill was passed without discussion on December 7; 1881, 
the President of the Council, Lord Ripon, cutting short the proceedings by 
a few remarks: 

“I do not wish to detain the Council by any observations of my own, nor 
do I think that I am in any way called upon to review the reasons or 
motives for which the Act was originally introduced. All I desire to say is 
that it will always be a great satisfaction to me that it should have been 
during the time that I held the office of Viceroy that the Act had been 
removed from the Indian Statute Book”. 

Other measures which marked Lord Ripon’s enlightened regime were 
the appointment of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, and the imple¬ 
mentation of its recommendations and the measures he took to ensure closer 
association of Indians in the local and municipal administration. 

Surendranath Banerjea’s active participation in the agitation against the 
Vemcular Press Act drew the limelight to himself and the Bengalee not only 
paid its way but enabled the editor and its associate, Ashutosh Biswas, to 
clear the debt incurred in purchasing the printing press. Surendranath 
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Banerjea so successfully opposed the presentation of an address to Sir Ashley 
Eden, the Lieutenant Governor, on the eve of his retirement, that the meet¬ 
ing which was to have been held in the Town Hall as a public function was 
reduced to a gathering of Sir Ashley Eden’s personal friends and admirers. 

In the same year Surendranath Banerjea was sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment for a libellous paragraph published in the Bengalee. The 
facts of the contempt case are best recorded in Surendranath Banerjea’s 
own words: — 

“On April 2, 1883, the following leaderette appeared in the Bengalee: 

‘The Judges of the High Court have hitherto commanded 1 the universal 
respect of the community. Of course, they have often erred, and have often 
grievously failed in the performance of their duties. But their errors have 
hardly ever been due to impulsiveness, or to the neglect of the commonest 
considerations of prudence or decency. We have now, however, amongst us 
a judge, who, if he does not actually recall to mind the days of Jeffreys and 
Scroggs, has certainly done enough, within the short time that he has filled 
the High Court Bench, to show how unworthy he is of his high office, and 
how by nature he is unfitted to maintain those traditions of dignity which 
are inseparable from the office of the judge of the highest Court in the 
land. From time to time we have in these columns adverted to the pro¬ 
ceedings of Mr. Justice Norris. But the climax has now been reached, and 
we venture to call attention to the facts as they have been reported in the 
columns of a contemporary. The Brahmo Public Opinion is our authority, 
and the facts stated are as follows: Mr. Justice Norris is determined to set 
the Hooghly on fire. The last act of Zubberdusti on his Lordship’s part was 
the bringing of a saligram, a stone idol, into court for identification. There 
have been very many cases both in the late Supreme Court and the present 
High Court -of Calcutta regarding the custody of Hindu idols, but the 
presiding deity of a Hindu household had never before this had the honour 
of being dragged into Court. Our Calcutta Daniel looked at the idol and 
said it could not be a hundred years old. So Mr. Justice Norris is not only / 
versed in Law and Medicine, but is also a connoisseur of Hindu idols. It is 
difficult to say what he is not. Whether the orthodox Hindus of Calcutta 
will tamely submit to their family idols being dragged into Court is a 
matter for them to decide, but it does seem to us that some public steps 
should be taken to put a quietus to the wild eccentricities of this young 
and raw Dispenser of Justice. 

‘What are we to think of a judge who is so ignorant of the feelings of the 
people and so disrespectful of their most cherished convictions, as to drag 
into Court, and then to inspect, an object of worship which only Brahmins 
are allowed to approach, after purifying themselves according to the forms 
of their religion? Will the Government of India take no notice of such a 
proceeding? The religious feelings of the people have always been an 
object of tender care with the Supreme Government. 

‘Here, however, we have a judge who, in the name of Justice, sets these 
feelings at defiance and commits what amounts to an act of sacrilege in the 
estimation of pious Hindus. We venture to call the attention of the 
Government to the facts here stated, and we have no doubt due notice will 
be taken of the conduct of the judge’. 

The leaderette was based on information that appeared in the now 
defunct newspaper, the Brahmo Public Opinion. The Brahmo Public Opinion 
was edited by the late Bhubon Mohan Das [C.R. Das’s father], a well-known 
solicitor of the High Court. As no contradiction appeared, I accepted the 
version as absolutely correct, especially in view of the fact that Babu 
Bhubon Mohan Das, being solicitor and an officer of the Court, might 
naturally be presumed to be well informed on all matters in connection 
with the High Court I reproduced the substance of what appeared in the 
Brahmo Public Opinion and commented upon it. 

Soon after, I received a writ from the High Court to show cause why I 
should not be committed for contempt of Court. The writ was served on me 
on May 2, and May 5 was fixed as the day fop the hearing. The time was 
short; and my difficulty was that I could not get any barrister to take up 



the brief on my behalf. Monomohan Ghose was ill and confined to bed. 
W.C. Bonnerjea at last undertook to defend me, but on the distinct under¬ 
standing that I should apologize and withdraw the reflections I had made 
on Mr. Justice Norris. As the comparison which I had suggested in the in¬ 
criminating paragraph between him and Scroggs and Jeffreys was unfair 
and indefensible, written in a moment of heat and indignation, I readily 
consented. 

On May 5, the case came on before a Full Bench consisting of five 
judges, among whom was Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, and was presided 
over by the Chief Justice, the late Sir Richard Garth. 

The majority of the judges, and they were Europeans, were for sentencing 
me to imprisonment. Mr. Justice Romesh Chunder Mitter insisted upon a 
fine only. The day before, so the report went, the Chief Justice had seen 
him at his private residence and had talked to him and argued with him, 
with a view to persuading him to agree with the majority, but all in vain. 
At the conference the arguments were repeated with the added weight of 
the personal authority of the other judges. But Mr. Justice Mitter re¬ 
mained unconvinced, relying on the precedent created in Tayipr’s case, 
where the Chief Justice, Sir Barnes Peacock, had deemed the infliction of a 
fine sufficient. 

At last, when it was past half past eleven, the five judges appeared and 
took their seats on the Bench. The Chief Justice read out the judgment on 
behalf of the majority of his colleagues, putting in a slip, which was 
evidently a later production, that he and his colleagues disagreed with Mr. 
Justice Mitter. Mr. Justice Mitter then read out his dissenting judgment, 
after which the judges left the Court. The crowd in the Court-room slowly 
followed”. 

Surendranath Banerjea’s account of the public reaction to the sentence 
passed on him and his analysis of the considerations that stimulated various 
section of the community have an important bearing on the state public 
feeling at the time: 

“The news of my imprisonment created a profound impression not only 
in Calcutta, and in my own province, but throughout India. In Calcutta, on 
the day of imprisonment, the Indian shops were closed and business was 
suspended in the Indian part of the town, not by order, or by an organised 
effort, but under a spontaneous impulse which moved the whole community. 
The students went into mourning. The demonstrations held in Calcutta 
were so large that no hall could find space for the crowds that sought 
admittance: the bazaars were utilized for the purpose. Then was first 
started the practice of holding open-air meetings, and these were demons¬ 
trations not confined to the upper ten thousand or the educated classes: the 
masses joined them in their thousands. Hindu feeling had been touched. 
A Hindu god had been brought to a court of Law; and, whatever the legal 
merits of the case might have been (and with these the general public do 
not usually trouble themselves), the orthodox Hindu felt, rightly or 
wrongly, that there had been an act of desecration. The educated com¬ 
munity, though sympathizing with their orthodox countrymen, were 
impelled by motives of a different order. The Tlbert Bill controversy, in 
which Mr. Justice Norris had unfortunately taken a prominent part un¬ 
becoming his judicial position, had roused them to a fever-heat of excite¬ 
ment. They further felt that a sentence of a fine, as in the Taylor Case, 
cited by Mr. Justice Mitter, would have been sufficient, and they scented in 
the punishment of imprisonment inflicted on me a flavour of party feeling 
unworthy of the traditions of the highest Judicial Bench. 

In the whole course of my public life, I have never witnessed except 
in connexion with the agitation for the modification of the partition of 
Bengal, an upheaval of feeling so genuine and so wide-spread as that 
which swept through Bengal in 1883. Public meetings of sympathy for me, 
and of protest against the judgment of the High Court, were held in almost 
every considerable town. So strong was the feeling that in some cases 
even Government servants took part in them and suffered for it. But these 
demonstrations were not of the evanescent order. They left an enduring 
impress on the public life of the province”. 



NATIONAL AWAKENING 
CHAPTER XII.—NATIONAL AWAKENING 


Controversy over the Ilbert Bill was well under way when the Bengalee 
Contempt Case intervened and, as Surendranath Banerjea himself points out, 
enlightened public opinion which had been roused by controversy over the 
Bill was readily drawn to his case. It would be true to say that racial feel¬ 
ing between Indian and European British subjects, which germinated in the 
unequal application of the Adam Licensing Regulation of 1823, and which 
flourished as a rank growth largely fed by European passion, during and 
after 1857, reached its climax in the controversy over the Ilbert Bill. 
Although attributed to and associated with the name of Sir Courtney Ilbert, it 
was actually initiated by one of the last acts (March 28, 1882) of Sir Ashley 
Eden who achieved much notoriety over the Vernacular Press Act. Sir 
Ashley’s proposal was based on a note by B. L. Gupta of the Bengal Civil 
Service who represented that Indian members of the covenanted Civil Ser¬ 
vice were placed in an invidious position by the provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code which limited the jurisdiction over European British subjects 
to judicial officers who were themselves European British subjects. 

The Ilbert Bill sought to remove this distinction and its publication by a 
decision of March 1883, set aflame controversy which had already been 
simmering. The European community, both official and non-official, made 
equal and concerted contribution to the unbridled and violent agitation. 
When the Marquis of Ripon returned from Simla to Calcutta in the winter 
of 1883, he was personally insulted at the gate of Government House. A 
plot had been hatched by the European residents of Calcutta to storm Gov¬ 
ernment House, take the Viceroy prisoner, and pack him off to England via 
the Cape, if the Bill was passed in the form in which it had been circulated. 
The highest European officials, including the Lieutenant-Governor, had 
knowledge of the conspiracy. All parties at Government House were totally 
boycotted by the non-official European community. At the meetings of the 
Legislative Council of December 7 and January 4 and 7, the Viceroy 
announced modifications of the Government’s 1 intentions in regard to the 
Bill as the result of an arrangement arrived at with the European com¬ 
munity. Briefly, the amendment provided that while Indian District Magis¬ 
trates would be empowered to try European British subjects, the right was 
secured to the latter to be tried by jury of which at least half the n um ber 
was to be European. 

When the Bill, as amended, was passed on January 28 without a division, 
and became Act III of 1884, the leader of the European community, Sir 
Griffith Evans, made it clear that they “had not assented to the principle of 
the Bill nor to anything of the kind, but that, retaining their own view of 
their own privileges and rights, they had assented to the passing of this Bill 
in order to procure peace”. 

There was much weight in the contention that the Ilbert Bill, as passed, 
created conditions, perhaps, worse than those that the original measure was 
intended to remedy. The jury provision unusual as it was, gave the European 
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British subjects a further protection in the sense that as European jurors 
were not easy to find in the district, cases would have to be transferred to 
the High Court necessitating travel by witnesses over long distances from 
their homes. The only advantage was that District Magistrates, without 
distinction, could sentence European British subjects, after a trial by Jury 
as provided, to a term of imprisonment not exceeding six months and a fine 
upto Rs. 2,000. European opinion was triumphant and the Indian community 
utterly disappointed but the choice lay between agitating against the Bill an 
finally agreed on (the concordat, it was called) and losing Lord Ripon ai 
Viceroy. 

The introduction of the original measure and the controversy it aroused, 
nevertheless, served a useful purpose. The vast Indian population came to 
understand the privileged position which the European British subjects en¬ 
joyed and the organised agitation against the measure by the European 
community in Calcutta and elsewhere, served the double purpose of bringing 
home to the Indian how extremely sensitive the European was when his own 
privileges were touched as well as of providing a practical demonstration of 
how grievances should be organised and agitated. 

Among the very few Englishmen who supported the Ilbert Bill in its 
original form and incurred, at the time, the opprobrium of their own com¬ 
munity, was Robert Knight who had also come down strongly on the side 
of Surendranath Banerjea in the great contempt case. The Statesman 
published a series of editorials condemning the attitude of the judiciary. 
Nor was Robert Knight alone among the few European champions of the 
Indian cause in resisting the agitation for the perpetuation of the privileged 
position of the European community. Working in another sphere to the 
same purpose, was the civilian, Allen Octavian Hume, who, after retirement 
in 1882, devoted his time and energies in propagating the principles of libera¬ 
lism among educated Indians. Other enthusiastic supporters were Sir 
William Wedderburn and Wilfred Blunt. They were the prime rpovers in 
the founding of an all-India organisation for giving concerted expression to 
Indian opinion. Surendranath Banerjea had already prepared the ground 
by a tour of Northern India and Western India during which he had 
established many valuable contacts. The first Indian National Conference 
was held in Calcutta on July 17, 1883, while yet thp idea of organising the 
Indian National Congress was taking shape. It was the immediate reaction 
to organised European opposition to constitutional progress; its sinews as a 
permanent organisation were still to be developed. To a great extent, Indian 
leadership was spurred, if not stung into action, by an open exhortation 
addressed by Hume to the educated section of the community. In a sentence, 
his admonition was—organise and fight for your rights; if you cannot or 
will not, don’t complain about oppression. This is what he wrote:— 

“If you, the picked men, the most highly educated of the nation, cannot, 
scorning personal ease and selfish objects, make a resolute struggle to 
secure greater freedom for yourselves and your country, a more impartial 
administration, a larger share in the management of your own affairs, then 
we, your friends, are wrong and our adversaries right, then are Lord Ripon’s 
noble aspirations for your good fruitless arid visionary, then, at present 
at any rate, all hopes of progress are at an end, and India truly neither lacks 
nor deserves any better Government than she enjoys. Only, if this be so, 
let us hear no more factious, peevish complaints that you are kept in 
leading strings and treated like children, for you will have proved yourself 
such. Men know how to act. Let there be no more complaints of English¬ 
men being preferred to you in all important offices, for if you lack that 
public spirit, that highest form of altruistic devotion that leads men to sub¬ 
ordinate private ease to the public weal, that patriotism that has made 
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TlnaUnhraaa wfaat, they we—then rightly we theia preferred to you, tightly 
and inevitably hf(V€ they become your rulers. And ruler* and task-masters 
they must continue, let the yoke gall your shoulders never so sorely, until 
you realise and stand prepared to act upon the eternal truth that self- 
sacrifice and unselfishness are the only unfailing guides to freedom and 
hspDijje**”. 

Hume appealed for 50 good men and true for founding what he called 
the Indian National Union. It was his intention that discussions should be 
confined to social problems and that the opportunity should be taken of 
bringing, leading politicians together once a year. His view was that there 
were recognised political bodies in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras and in 
other parts, of India, and he felt that these bodies would be relegated to a 
secondary position if the Indian National Union took up political questions. 
It was his intention that the Governor of the province, in which leaders from 
all over the country met, should be invited to preside over the delibera¬ 
tions so as to bring about closer relations between leading officials and non¬ 
official Indian politicians. When he discussed these proposals with Lord 
Duflerin in 1885, the. latter expressed the view that the discussion of social 
problems alone would not be adequate as it was his view that a body of 
persons should be created which should perform the functions of an opposi¬ 
tion. 

W. C. Bonnerjee in his Introduction to Indian Politics (1898) writes of 
the circumstances in which the Indian National Congress became the premier 
political organisation of India as follows:— 

“The newspapers (according tp Lord Duflerin). even if they really 
represented the views of the people, were not reliable and as the English 
were necessarily ignorant of what was thought of them and their policy in 
Native circles, it would be very desirable in their interests as well as the 
interests of the ruled that Indian politicians should meet yearly and point 
out to the Government in what respect the administration was defective and 
how It could be improved, and he added that an assembly such as he 
prqposed should not be presided over by the Local Governor, for in his 
presence the people might not like to speak out their minds; Mr. Hume was 
convinced by Lord Dufferin’s arguments and when he placed the two schemes, 
his own and Lord Dufferin’s, before leading politicians in Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, and other parts of the country, the latter unanimously accepted Lord 
Duffeadn’s scheme and proceeded to give effect to it. Lord Dufferin had made 
it a cQnjutjon witfi Mi;. Hume that his name in connection with the scheme of 
the Congress should not be divulged so long as he remained in the country, 
and this condition was faithfully maintained and none but the men consulted 
by Ms. Hume knew anything about the matter”. 

The first session of the Indian National Congress was closely related to the 
development of the Press because the founders and editors of some of the 
leading newspapers were also prominent among the founders of the national 
political organisation. Dadabhai Nowroji’s Rast Gojtar was still with him 
although its editor Kekhashru Kabraji was later to break away from the 
policies of the.Congress. Mahadev Govind Ranade although he did not 
attend as a representative was associated with the Indu Prakash of which 
he was the founder-editor. From Bengal came Narendranath Sen, editor of 
the Indian Mirror. G. Suhramania Iyer, Editor of the Hindu of Madras, 
enjoyed the distinction of moving the first resolution approving the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission of enquiry into the working of the Indian administra¬ 
tion. W. S- Apte and G G Agarkar represented the Mahratta and the Kesari 
at Poona. Krishngji. Luxman Nulkar and Sitaram Hari Chiplonkar, were 
the President and Secretary of the Sarvajanik Sabha which published a 
quarterly journal. B. M. Malabari was editor of the weekly Spectator 
published from Bombay. 
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Other papers represented by their editors were the Nawbibhakar, ‘tba 
Tribune, the Nassim, the. Hindustan, the India,i Union, and the Crescent 
Surendranath Banerjea was unable to attend the first session of the Conr 
gress in Bombay, as he had already convened the second national conference 
(the first was held in 1883) to be held in Calcutta on the same days 
(December 25, 26 and 27). The Calcutta Conference was jointly convened 
by the British Indian Association, the Indian Association and the National 
Mahommedan Association. It was a tremendous success and while it covered 
the same ground, it also took up and thoroughly discussed the question of 
separation of judicial and executive functions in the criminal administra¬ 
tion of the country. The second Calcutta Conference was the last, and there¬ 
after, it was merged in the Indian National Congress. 


i.It is necessary here to go back briefly to review the various associations 
wbioh came together to form the all-India political organisation. The oldest) 
the British Indian Association of Bengal, was founded in 1851 and Dr. 
Rajqndra Lai Mitra, one of its founder-members, was acknowledged a veteran 
amqng, the political leaders of the day. Younger but more active, the 
Indian .Association, founded in the year 1876, had developed into a live body 
owing to the efforts of Surendranath Banerjea and Ananda Mohan Bose. 
There was the Bombay Association with a record of work under the leader¬ 
ship of Dadabhai Nowroji and Jagannath Sankerseth (founders) and Sir 
Mangaldas Nathubhai and Nowroji Ferdoonji whose name we have already 
heard in connection with the dismissal of Dr. George Buist from the Bombay 
Times. In Madras, there was a Native Association founded by Lakshmi- 
narasu •Chettiar, Sir T. Madhava Rao, Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao, and 
others, and the Triplicane Literary Society which had, amongst its members, 
M. Veeraraghavachari, G. Subramania Iyer, T. T. Rangachari and others, 
fn Maharashtra, the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha has already been mentioned. 

•TJhese organisations came together to form the Indian National Congress^ 
Surendranath Banerjea prepared the ground in a tour of Northern and 
Wqstern India in 1878-79 and again of Northern India soon after the first 
Ind*an,NaitiQjial Conference held, in Calcutta in 1883. It was oh the occasion 
of his first visit to the Punjab that he met Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia. 
Recalling this meeting in his book* written some fifty years later, Surendra¬ 
nath Banerjea writes: 



hid-from -public, view the pure gold that formed the stuff of his nature. Ha 
threw.;hjmself actively into the work for which I had been deputed. 1 
persuaded him to start a newspaper at Lahore. I purchased for him . at 
Calcutta the first Jpress for the Tribune newspaper and to me he ent 
the dhty of selecting'the first editor: I recommended the late Sitala 


Chatterjee of Dacca for the post, and his successful career as the first_ 

amply justified ray choice. His fearless courage, his penetrating insight ini 
the heart oaf things, and above alj his supreme honesty of purpose, the fire* 
and -«St : qualification of an’Indian journalist, soon placed him in the front 
rank of those who Wielded their pen' ih 'the defehde of their country’s 
interest. The Tribune rapidly became a powerful organ of public opinion* 
it is now perhaps the most influential Indian journal in the Punjab, and is 
edited by a gentleman who in his early career was associated vfith me as a 
meiftfefer of'the staff'of the Benya l'ee;' :, But it is. hot the 'only gift that the 
Sirdar gfrve to the Punjab: He'gave away all he had for the benefit of his 
country; and the Dayal Singh College is an enduring monument of one of 
the worthiest sons of the Punjab, whose early death all India mourns in 
commoh with the' province of his birth”. 


•A Nation in the Making. 



After the Northern India tour, Surendranath Banerjea visited Bombay 
and the South. It must have been after his return to Calcutta that he pro¬ 
vided an editor as well as machinery for publication of the Tribune. It was 
a timely enterprise, for the Civil & Military Gazette had started issuing from 
Lahore some five years earlier as a daily newspaper intended to cater for 
the services. 

From Agra, was publishing a paper called the Mofussilite from 1845. The 
Civil & Military Gazette was founded in Simla in 1872 as a weekly periodical. 
The two papers were amalgamated and issued from Lahore in 1876. In 
Lahore itself, soon after the annexation of the Punjab in 1846, senior officials 
started a paper called the Lahore Chronicle which had for its object the 
strengthening of patriarchal rule. An opposition paper, the Indian Public 
Opinion, was started in 1866 by the younger civilians. The Lahore Chronicle 
was unable to stand the competition of the new paper for more than a year, 
and it was absorbed by the Indian Public Opinion which, in its turn, was 
purchased by and amalgamated with the Civil & Military Gazette. It was 
. at this time that the Pioneer of Allahabad and the Civil & Military Gazette 
of Lahore came under a common ownership, the Gazette dealing primarily 
with military affairs and problems of the Punjab, and the Pioneer publishing 
as an all-India paper, both catering for and championing the cause of the 
all-India Services. 

Mention should be made here of Rudyard Kipling, who worked on the 
Civil & Military Gazette and the Pioneer and at the same time produced his 
early literary works. Born in India in 1865, Kipling returned to India at the 
age of 17 to join the editorial staff of the Civil & Military Gazette in Lahore, 
the only other member being Stephen Wheeler who was in full charge. He 
threw himself with enthusiasm into his work which consisted of nearly all 
the proof-reading and the re-writing of dull Government reports into read¬ 
able,..articles. He took a month off in the summer which he spent in the 
hills in Simla, and back he was at his work in the heat of May. A number 
of his poems was published in the Civil & Military Gazette. Soon they were 
published in book form. Rudyard Kipling had the first edition of Depart¬ 
mental Ditties and other Verses published under his own supervision. It 
sold out in a few weeks and he entrusted the second edition to Thacker 
Spink & Co. of Calcutta, who thereafter published all Ms later works. 

Kipling was none too happy with his position on the Civil & Military 
Gazette and the proprietors of the Gazette and the Pioneer were not satis¬ 
fied with the paper as it was then produced. A new editor was sent out, 
Robinson, and he and Kipling introduced' many changes in the Gazette in¬ 
cluding short stories and light verse. One of Kipling’s heroes was Lord 
Roberts but that did not prevent him from writing in the Pioneer, to which 
he was transferred in 1887, that the General was putting too many of his 
friends and relatives in positions of military authority. This almost landed 
Kipling in trouble, but he lived it down and took full advantage of the un¬ 
limited space available to nim in the Allahabad paper. The atmosphere of 
the Pioneer was heavy and allowed little room for Kipling’s light verse. 
He, nevertheless, kept up his literary activities in the little spare time he 
had. 

His frivolous treatment of Government news for publication in the 
Pioneer embarrassed the proprietors and they looked on him as a liability 
rather than an asset. In order to keep the paper free of his mischief, they 
sent him off on a roving mission to other parts of India. Towards the end 
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of 1888, he was badly in need of money and he sold his rights in his books 
and went off on a roving mission again, this time to Calcutta, Moulmein, to 
Penang and Singapore, to Hong Kong, Osaka, Yokahama and finally to 
San Franscisco. While in the United States, he interviewed Mark Twain 
for his paper. He landed in England and after a while there set out for 
Africa in 1891. He was back in Lahore for Christmas, but he left for London 
again immediately after. He travelled for 7 years, writing for his paper 
and then settled down to a quiet life in England. Right through his travels, 
he sent accounts to his papers some of which probably did not see print, 
but Kiplings’ name is remembered in the office of the Civil & Military 
Gazette today, a room being set apart where Kipling’s relics are preserved. 
The Pioneer while in Allahabad sold away some of his first editions for a 
rupee each and they drifted away into the second-hand book shops from 
which some of them were retrieved, one of them being sold in the United 
States in the thirties for £2,000. 

Reference has already been made to the starting of the Madras Mail as 
an evening paper, which, with the other Anglo-Indian papers, seems to have 
held undisputed field in the Presidency. Of the Indian papers, the fate of 
the Madras Native Herald which is known to have been in existence between 
1845 and 1861 is obscure. It was probably published under Missionary 
auspices and is said to have been sympathetic towards Indians. In the early 
fifties, the Native Association came into being and published the Crescent 
which was described as the first paper conducted by Indians. It, however, 
died for want of support from the educated community. Nevertheless, the 
need was felt for an organ which would represent to Government the needs 
and aspirations of the people. Sir T. Madhava Rao, Dewan Bahadur 
R. Raghunath Rao and Ranganatha Mudaliar published a journal, the 
Native Public Opinion. It languished for want of support and was ultimately 
incorporated with another paper, the Madrassee started by A. Ramachandra 
Iyer. The paper, however, lost public confidence because it opposed the 
appointment of Sir T. Muthuswami Iyer to a judgeship of the High Court in 
1877, and soon after virtually ceased publication. 

At the time of the passing of the Vernacular Press Act, the Indian 
language Press of Madras was very feeble. There was no Indian-owned 
paper published in English and there was no association to give expression 
to the feelings of the people, although views were strongly held against 
the Act and other discriminatory and restrictive legislation. The only asso¬ 
ciation in existence at the time was the Triplicane Literary Society which 
had, among its members, some ardent youths of *whom Veeraraghavachari 
and G. Subramania Iyer were the leading lights. Of the early struggle 
prior to the birth of the Hindu Veeraraghava Chari wrote: 

“All of us were fresh from the College and had, therefore, no capital to 
speak of. Two of us, Mr. Subramania Aiyar and myself, had entered life 
as school masters; and three others were studying for the Law to qualify 
themselves for the Bar and could, therefore, hardly find time to render the 
undertaking any material help. The brunt of the work fell upon Mr. Subra¬ 
mania Aiyar and myself; and it was. therefore, not possible for us to start 
anything more than a weekly paper. We arranged for its publication at 
the "Srinidhi” Press, Mint'Street, and the first issue was placed before the 
public on the 20th September 1878. this day twenty-five years ago. Oh; I 
well remember the various letters of encouragement and congratulation that 
came from all parts of India. I should, however, not omit to mention the 
discouraging remarks of some of our well-wishers who foresaw many evil 
consequences from the enterprise; they considered that the profession of a 
journalist was hazardous in the extreme, and that in the then condition of 
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the Presidency could not financially pay its way. The fate of the Native 
Public Opin.on” and the “Madrasee’ was predicted for “The Hindu . But 
nothing daunted, we continued to work; on. Mr. G. Subramania Aiyar was. 
from its very inception, till he severed his connection with “The Hindu , 
the editor of the newspaper, and he conducted it with an amount of teal 
and enthusiasm hardly surpassed. And he was assisted in this work by 
Messrs. C. Karunakara Menon, K. Subba Row and K. Nataraja Aiyar, whoae 
whole-hearted devotion was indeed praiseworthy. His high talents and 
great ability and his intimate knowledge of political and economic prob¬ 
lems were in no small measure responsible for the correction of many 
afyj^es in the administration and the creation of a sense of public duty 
amongst our countrymen. I should be wanting in gratitude if I omit to 
mention one valued adviser whose name must for ever be connected with 
“The Hindu”. Surgeon-Major Nicholson, who at the time resided at the 
Mount, on seeing the first issue of the paper, enquired after and came in 
search of us. He took us to his retreat at the Mount and gave us valuable 
advice. Week after week Mr. Subramania Aiyar and myself sat at his feet 
and Imbibed his sound and mature views on various subjects. Not only he 
Encouraged us with his advice, but he sent us regularly, week after week, 
mbit .valuable contributions on various current topics which are to this day 
a study in themselves. I may state that this philanthropic European gentle¬ 
man has not forgotten us or this country, but continues to occasionally write 
to our columns, May he live for ever so long is my fervent prayer. )Mr A. 
Ramachandra Aiyar, who was wholly instrumental in introducing us to this 
Eminent Writer, Was of immense help to us not only in the matter of freely 
giving us his valuable advice, but also in giving us the benefit of 'his 
experience with the “Madrassee” of which he was the editor”. 

After the first month, the printing of the Hindu was transferred to the 
Scottish Press and gradually the conduct of the paper was left to G. Subra¬ 
mania Iyer and Veeraraghavachari. At this time, the need for an associa¬ 
tion was keenly felt and the Madras Native Association revived under 
ttie Presidentship of Sir Bashyam Iyengar. The Association shared 
common objects with the Hindu, namely, to represent the condi¬ 
tions and grievances of the people to the Government, in order 
to secure their redress and to win recognition of the claims of the sons of 
the soil to a proper share in the administration. The Hindu made very 
difficult going in the early years and G. Subramania Iyer toured the Presi¬ 
dency educating the people and enlisting support for the paper. In 1883, 
Righunath Rao established a press for the Hindu at Mylapore and took an 
active interest in the conduct of the paper. In the following month, the 
paper was converted into a tri-weekly and published from the Empress of 
India Press. A public agitation against the presentation of an address to 
a retiring member of the Governor's Executive Council stimulated interest 
in the paper which published a number of letters condemning the proposal. 
In December the same year, the Hindu moved to its own premises on 
Mount Road after money «had been borrowed to equip the press. In the 
following year, the People’s Magazine was published from the same press, 
as a medium for detailed and elaborate discussion of subjects to which a 
daily paper could not give adequate attention. It was edited by Ananda 
Charulu and supported by P. Muniswamy Chetti. The office of the Hindu 
became the headquarters of the Mahajana S’abha which had replaced the 
NattVE Association and the first provincial conference was organised under 
the auspices of the -Sabha in December 1885. Allan Octavian HuYrie asso¬ 
ciated himself with this conference and there began a close relationship 
between him and the Hindu which greatly benefited the paper. About 
ttffs time, S. Subramania Iyer who had also shown great interest in the 
paper made a gift of the National Press to it. The Hindu was the centre 
ftf political activity when the third session of the Indian National' Congress 



y-’fis held in Madras under the presidentship of Badruddin Tayabji in 1887, 
when the resources of the press were utilised to the fullest to popularise 
the session as well as the organisation. Two years later, the paper was 
converted into a daily and Veeraraghavachari records that “though many 
of the subscribers to our tri-weekly gladly consented to pay the additional 
subscription, still there was considerable diminution in the number of subs- 
scribers, and we had for a long time to conduct the paper irrespective of 
financial considerations”. 

A year before the paper was converted into a daily however, G. Subra- 
mania Iyer withdrew from his partnership with Veeraraghavachari and 
severed his connection with the Hindu. The relationship between the^two 
Was more than association in a common enterprise; it was a close friendship 
the foundations of which were laid in college and strengthened through 
later years. The breach must therefore have been a personal and painful 
one. Karunakara Menon succeeded G. Subramania Iyer as editor' arid 
Veeraraghavachari made an attempt to establish the Hindu as a company 
b.ut as. public servants were not permitted to take shares, the project fell 
through. In March 1905, S. Kasturlranga Iyengar who was legal adviser of 
the paper purchased the paper, gave up his practice at the bar and assumed 
the editorship. Veeraraghavachari continued as Manager but for reasons 
of health he severed his connectibn with the paper three months, lsjter. 
Karunakara Menon was Joint Editor for' a shorter period and left the Hindu 
to start the Indian Patriot which under his vigorous editorship made a 
promising start but ceased publication after some years. 

At this time (1892), G. Parameswaran Pillai who at the age of 18 had 
been expelled from the Maharaja’s College at Trivandrum for his political 
writings and for his subsequent activities in connection with the “Travari- 
core for Travancoreans” agitation, took up the editorship of the Madras 
Standard, (started in 1877 as an Anglo-Indian paper) and converted it from 
a tri-weekly into a daily paper without any prospect of financial help 
from any quarter. “G.P.” as Parameswaran Pillai came to be known, was 
a. man of unbounded'enthusiasm for the many causes he took up in Madras, 
and he soon became the centre of a storm of his own creation. An ardent 
social. reformer, he founded the Madras Social Reform Association. .As a 
zealous worker in the cause of temperance, he becanie the President of the 
Indian Temperance Association. The popularity of his paper grew with 
his own. A specimen of his trenchant writing is his criticism of Lord 
Wenlock’s administration: 


, As wild beasts were let loose upon the martyrs for their faith in the 
daysnf old, Lord Wenl ock has slipped his human' ogrris bn the fold. He has 
^ £ave been strong. He has .sown broadcast the 
seeds of angry discontent till men' murmur whether they are living in this 
year of grace under English rule of have stepped back into. glimpses pf 
inquisitorial Spain or savage Siberian Russia. Brutality is abroad, and ior 
its license Lord Wenlock is responsible. With Jiving evidences dt imifted 
reputations and’of broken hearts, of sente suddenly leKdof 
wherewithal for the common necessaries of life, of others stripped pf t h e i r 
emoluments to hide a colleague’s sins, it is not necessary to dip deeper or to 
look-elsewhere for the cOnderrtnatihh Which fobs* who believe in the existence 
of a great Creator, believe also, will fall with divine force upon the, man 
who has steeled his heart and closed his ears to the cries of friendless 
feUowmen struggling in the tangled skeins of official tyranny.. Lord Wenlock 
has betrayed the innocent; he has sheltered foe wrong-doer”. 

This criticism attracted attention throughout India ad Well ks abroid G P 
opposed foe presentation of Mi addrtes ? to Lord Wenlock and supported^ 
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both in the columns of the paper and in a public meeting called to decide 
the issue, the erection of a statue of Sir T. Muthuswami Iyer in the High 
Court buildings. He carried the day. When Gandhi toured India in 1896 
explaining the cause of Indians in S. Africa, he was warmly welcomed by 
Parameswaran Pillai and in his autobiography he gratefully acknowledges 
the unreserved support he received: 

“The greatest help here came to me from the late Sjt. G. Parameswaran 
Pillai, the Editor of the Madras Standard. He had made a careful study of 
the question and he often invited me to his office and gave me guidance. Sjt. 
G. Subramaniam of the Hindu and Dr. Subramaniam also were very sym¬ 
pathetic. But Sjt. G. Parameswaran Pillai placed the columns of the Madras 
Standard entirely at my disposal and I availed myself of the offer”. 

In the course of his political activities (he regularly attended every Congress 
session from 1889 onwards) he met political leaders from all parts of India 
all of whom held him in the highest esteem. The Madras Standard which 
grew in power and prestige was involved in a defamation suit for describing 
Sir V. Bashyam Iyengar as “notoriously partial”. Parameswaran Pillai 
withdrew the libellous reference and published an apology* Friends inter¬ 
vened to effect a compromise but Sir V. Bashyam Iyengar pressed the suit 
and won it and Parameswaran Pillai was fined. It was this incident, perhaps, 
which spurred Parameswaran Pillai to go to England and to qualify for the 
bar, which he did. He, however, lost his health in the process. He returned 
to India in 1902 and died the following year at the early age of 39. 

Despite the competition of the Indian Patriot and the Madras Standard, 
the Hindu made steady progress during this period without deviating 
from its tradition of sober comment and mature judgment. In his tours 
of Madras, G. Subramania Iyer had realised the need for a Tamil paper 
to reach those who did not have the advantage of the English language. 
He had already started in 1882 the Swadesamitran as a weekly. It was his 
purpose to reach the largest number of people and to create a taste for 
reading. The paper was, therefore, conducted in simple Tamil. Following 
the footsteps of the Hindu, he converted it into a tri-weekly in 1897 and 
a daily in 1899 when he retired from the Hindu and devoted all his time 
to the Tamil paper. , 

The first 17 years in the life of the “Swadesamitran” were remarkable 
for the richness of incidents both inside India and in the outside world. The 
curiosity of the people was aroused and they desired to know more and 
more about the events of the world. The Swadesamitran honestly attempted 
to satisfy the increasing need. Lord Ripon’s scheme of local self-government 
created interest in public affairs. The Indian National Congress was started 
in 1885 to voice the grievances of the people. The editor of the Swadesamitran 
moved the first resolution in the Congress. People read with avidity all 
news about general political discontent in India in the closing years of 
the last century, Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s imprisonment, the Boer War, etc. 
With knowledge of world events and world conditions-and increasing 
realisation of the condition of affairs at home came political knowledge and 
an awakening national spirit. 

The Swadesa.mitran entered on its second phase in the year 1899 when 
it became a daily. The closing years of the 19th century and the opening 
years of the present witnessed outstanding changes in world conditions, 
Japan, an Eastern nation gave a crushing defeat to its Western rival in 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904. It created a sensation throughout the 
ast including India. The myth of Western superiority was exploded. The 
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Swadesamitran brought the lesson home to the people. It wrote in detail 
about the rise and growth of Japan. The swadeshi agitation consequent 
on the obnoxious partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon, the boycott of 
British goods, the fiery speeches of Bepin Chandra Pal on the beach sands 
of Madras, the starting of the Tuticorin Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company, 
the Ashe murder, the imprisonment of Subramanya Shiva and V. O. C. 
Pillai, the prosecution for sedition launched against the editor of the 
Swadesamitran, the Balkan War of 1912, the Great War of 1914—all these 
created widespread public interest and the proverbial placid waters of the 
South were stirred to their depths. People read every line of the news, 
both inland and foreign, faithfully in the columns of the Swadesamitran, 
G. Subramania Iyer did his utmost to satisfy the people’s incessant desire 
to know and earned their goodwill and support. Subscribers increased; with 
expanding circulation and influence, the Swadesamitran became firmly 
established in Tamil Nad. Under the guidance of G. Subramania Iyer, the 
Swadesamitran became a well set and well-conducted Tamil newspaper. 

The Swadesamitran not only gave news but also educated the people. 
It contributed to the development of the Tamil language. It was not easy 
in those days to conduct a daily newspaper in the Tamil language. Thanks 
to the Pandits and the Pulavars, Tamil remained for long hide-bound and 
impervious to new thoughts and ideas which came from the West and 
knocked at the doors incessantly. G. Subramania Iyer experienced much 
difficulty in expressing modern world events and ideas in a language which 
would easily be understood. He coined new phrases and used liberally 
English words like Government, police, prosecution, railways and the like 
in Tamil and they became quite familiar to the people. He wrote a simple 
clear Tamil style. The Swadesamitran rendered service to the cause of 
Tamil also by insisting on leaders speaking in the mother tongue in public 
meetings. G. Subramania Iyer, in all his tours in Tamil Nad, spoke in 
Tamil and created a new feeling of love for language. It is no surprise 
that people enthusiastically supported him. 

The work of the Swadesamitran was fast increasing. G. Subr amania 
Iyer who was getting old wanted to take steps for the efficient conduct of 
the paper. He found in A. Rangaswami Iyengar the pi%per man and he 
entrusted the Swadesamitran into his hands. A. Rangaswami Iyengar took 
charge of the Swadesamitran on September 1, 1915. 

In Bengal, during this period. there was a parallel development. Re¬ 
ference, has already been made to the agitation over the Ilbert Bill. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in a review of the state of the Press, 
remarked on the absence of calmness and moderation in the Press as a whole 
but added that while English journalism had recovered its proper functions 
of temperate criticism, Indian journalism as a rule was still disfigured 
by a spirit of reckless hostility, a ready acceptance of unfounded rumours 
and proneness to impute unworthy motives to the Government and its 
officers. He added: 

“Many utterances of the Native Press and of the Anglo-Native Press 
from which the vernacular papers take their tone, were during the year such 
as to bring the papers containing them within the scope of the criminal law. 
In 3 instances applications were made to the Government by native officers 
to sanction the prosecution of calumnious articles iri vernacular papers- but 
the Lieutenant-Governor has been personally opposed to any action which 
would put that law in motion, hoping for the time when prejudice and 
passion would give way to better feelings. Some articles have recently 
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pains to compare carefully what is therein stated with the suffestions con¬ 
tained in Sir M Durand’s alleged minute as published by theAmnto Bazar 
ttetnka Ibsee eHta agd As 4 m result of tRlr comparison we feel bound 
to say that the Vicepcy-’s repudiation pf the authenticity of all but the afet 
two parafraphs of that docum nt, as it appeared in the columns of the 
Patnka, is scarcely borne out* y the admissions m His Excellency’s own 
speech The mam allegations of the 

Patnka are 'practically admitted, and it seems to us only fair to say that the 
inaccuracies which have been found m the published version Of Sir M 
Durand’s minute must be due rather to the circumstances under which, 
apparently, 4m ‘ cop y was made, than to any wilful garbling or Tw»nipni«tw» 
of tlMr< documents on the part of the Patnka, for the purposes of mis- 
representmg the motives ana mtentecns of the Government, as the Viceroy’s 
sp would seem to imply” 

No action was taken afainst the Amnta Bazar Patnka, but an Official 
Secrets Act modelled on a similar Act passed by the British Parliament 
was adopted on October 17, lUt -It provided a penalty of imprison¬ 
ment tor a year to two years and/or a fine accordinf to the nature of the 
offence Thu Act was. amended by Act V of 1904 and later replaced by 
Hip Offic ial Secrets jAct. si-JfiJfjw hich is in force- today At the time the 
first Act wo* parsed it was needed more for the Anglo-Indian newspapers 
than Indian papers published in English or in an Indian language, It ^was 
a feature of Anglo-Indian journalism that officials actively participated 
m the conduct of newspapers, were regular contributors and often puasucd 
differences, perso 1 a 8 well as on current issues They di arlnwl the 
contents of official documents frequently, m order to support their point 
of view and more often than not such lapses were not even mildly 
reprimanded 


Newspapers in Bengal were caught up m a lively controversy over the 
Age of Consent Bill of 1S91, which arose from a case known at the time 
as the ‘Hari Maiti* case Opposition to the measure was organised on the 
pattern of the earlier European opposition to the Dbert Bill Tba Amnta 
Bazar Patnka played a leading part m the agitation against the meaautf 
lad its columns were filled with opinions of leading men who cxpmted 
thdthselves against it The other daily, the Indian Mirror, supported dfee 
Bill and the Hindu Patriot deplored, the fact that there was daily 
paper to safeguard the religion pf the Qindus Oq February 19, 1891, the 
Amnta Bazar Patnka was converted into a daily in response to the fobbe 
demand The Ghose brothers |ud considerable difficulty in meeting the 
financial and other requirements of a daily paper, but with the pubbe 
support vouchsafed them, they managed to tide,over the nut 1 * 1 fliffisw h- 
ties _ A public meeting was convened fo protest against the Age of 
Consent Bill, which the Amnta t Bazar Patnka. claimed as an unqualified 
success and a triumph for its policy., Bepm Chandra Pal’s account of-fthd 
meeting shows the Bangobasi as having organised opposition to • the 
measure He adds that while newspapers announced the proposed meeting 
as convened to consider the Ae« of Consent Bill, hand-bills printed m fhe 
vernacular were distributed announcing that the purpose of the maetag 
was to oppose the Bill, The President, Raja Pyari Mohan, who was 
e xpe cte d to support the measure, unexpectedly opppsed it B C Pal 
made an unsuccessful attempt to address the meeting and refused to 
surrender the platform The meeting broke up in confusion and 
another meeting was field wtych recorded its opposition to the miMirrs .» 
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This was the first move against associating social reiorm with politics 
which Aurobindo Ghose was to propagate later in Bengal and Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak in the Bombay Presidency 

Between 1881 and 1884, a number of newspapers came into existence 
in Calcutta. Prominent among these were the Indian Nation founded and 
edited by U. N. Ghose, the Hope edited by the Amritalal Roy, the 
Bangabasi founded by Jnanendralal Roy and later owned and edited by 
Jogendra Nath Bose and the Sanjibani edited by Krishna Kumar Mitter. 
The last two were started as pice papers on the model of Keshab 
Chandra Sen’s Sulabh Samachar and continued publication for many years. 
The Bangobasi was prominent among the papers which agitated against 
the Age of Consent Act and with the object of pulling up the Indian Press 
of Bengal, it was selected for prosecution (1891). Three articles were 
chosen for the purpose, one of which said that the Governor-General had 
ordained that the Hindu community must do what appears to be proper 
to the English and must forgo all that may appear opposed to what the 
English think proper. 

It added: 

“If in doing this your religion is destroyed let it be. If you are obstructed 
in observances which have descended to you from time immemorial, let it 
be. If you have to give up a handful of water to your belief in the Shastras, 
you must give it—still the mighty Ruler, the Englishmen, will never let you 
do that which may not appear to the English to be in conformity with good 
education, good morals and civilization. If it is so, Oh Probhu! then declare 
it openly and then destroy us all; destroy our caste, religion, and society; 
then we shall understand from what motives, for the accomplishment of 
what object, you are carrying out these measures”. 

The other two quotations were much in the same strain. 

The Chief Justice of Bengal held that the articles were a deliberate 
attempt to excite feelings of enmity and ill-will against the Government 
and to hold it up to the hatred and contempt of the people. The Jury 
disagreed in their verdict and the case was postponed to the next session. 
The proprietor, editor, manager, and publisher of the Bangobasi, then 
presented a petition to the Lieutenant-Governor expressing regret for 
publication of the articles, and promised thenceforth to conduct the paper 
in a spirit of loyalty. The British Indian Association and the Native Press 
Association (formed after the proceedings had been instituted, with the 
object of improving the tone of the Indian Press and preserving mode¬ 
ration in the discussion of all public questions), interceded on behalf of 
the Bangobasi and urged the Government to stay further proceedings. 
With the consent of the Governor-General-in-Council, the case was 
dropped and as a result the tone of the Press improved. 

The Indian Councils Act, 1892, provided for the enlargement of the 
Legislative Council to which Local Boards and Corporations were per¬ 
mitted to return members subject to the approval of the Government. 
The Government enjoyed majority representation and a limited scope of 
debate and interpellation was allowed. Newspapers expressed disappoint¬ 
ment with the inadequacy of the measure and at the end of the year the 
Congress too recorded its disappointment that it should have fallen so 
very short of Indian aspirations. 



CHAPTER Xlll.—RANADE TILAK AND GOKHALE 

Bombay and Maharashtra were in this period under the influence and 
inspiration of reformers like Mahadev Govind Ranade, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale and Kashinath Trimbak Telang. Of the three, Ranade was a 
bold advocate of social reform. Gokhale supported all social reform 
measures without -equivocation but his main preoccupation was politics 
and the serious study of political and economic problems which he sought 
later to promote through the Servants of India of Society. Telang was 
always of two minds. He was attracted to social reform but he was 
always reluctant to “force the pace.” He argued that it was necessary to 
concentrate on political progress because it was easier to achieve than 
social advancement, as Hindu reaction was deeply entrenched and not 
easily assailable. Yet when the Age of Consent Bill was under discus¬ 
sion he- strongly supported it. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak entered this field with a clear view that emphasis 
on social reform should give way to the movement for political freedom. 
He- derived his inspiration from Sisir Kumar Ghose whom he acknow¬ 
ledged as his Guru. Tilak was thus the political counterpart in Bombay 
of Motilal Ghose. It was Tilak’s view that “the political movement could 
not afford to cut itself off from the great mass of the nation or split 
itself up into warring factions by premature association of the social 
reform question with politics.” Aurobind Ghose who had long felt the 
same way, hailed Tilak as a leader of clear perception. In a brief appre¬ 
ciation of Tilak’s approach, he wrote: — 

“The proper time for that, a politician would naturally feel, is when the 
country has a free assembly of its own which can consult the needs or carry 
out the mandates of the people. Moreover, he has felt strongly that 
political emancipation was the one pressing need for the people of India 
and that all else not directly connected with it must take a second pl*c®j 
that has been the principle of his own life and he has held that it should 
be the principle of the national life at the present hour. Let us have first 
liberty and the organised control of the life of the nation. Afterwards, 
we can see how we should use it in social matters; meanwhile let us move 
on without noise and strife, only so far as actual need and advisability 
demand and the sense of the people is ready to advance. This attitude may 
be right or wrong; but Tilak being what he is and the nation being what it 
is, he could take no other”. 

■ “A subject nation does not prepare itself by gradual progress for liberty; 
it opens by liberty its way to rapid progress. The only progress that has 
to be made in the preparation for liberty, is progress in the awakening of 
the national spirit and in the creation of the will to be free arid the will to 
adopt the necessary means and bear the necessary sacrifices for liberty. It 
is these clear perceptions that have regulated his (Tilak’s) political career . 

This was the philosophy which was to inspire the Kesari and the 
Mahratta, the Marathi and the English weeklies when Tilak ultimately 
gained control over them. 

The two papers were started- by Vishnu Krishna. ChiplonkBr. They 
were fore-runners of the Deccan Education Society which was formed 
two years later, The aims and objects of the new newspapers have been 
recorded by P. M. Limaye in his history of the Deccan Education Society: 
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“The prospectus of the Kesari was issued in October 1880 over the 
signatures of Chiplapkar, Tilak, Namjoshi, Apte, Agirkararid their common 
friend, Dr. G.K. Garde. The need of a Marathi paper dealing comprehen¬ 
sively with the condition of the country, the literary products of' the 
Marathi language, the course of world politics was emphasized, and' 
the Signatories avowed their determination to treat every subject imparUal- 
ly,“keeping unswervingly on the path of truth as they saw' it. For, the 
prospectus proceeded “the vice of flunkeyism hasbeen spreading since‘the 
beginning of Imperial rule; but every straight-forward man will admit that 
it is injurious to the'true interests of our country”. . This observation- 
amplified in the leading article of the first number of'the Kesari (4th 
January 1881 >. Newspapers are compared to-night-watchmen,’keeping ^ the 
executive officers- in wholesome fear of»public opinioti and the ^exainpl€?'Oi 
England' is mentioned with approval, as in that country^ throughrlhe mstru- 
mentality of the' press, attention is directed to the putoe conduct ot : . every 
functionary irom the highest t-o the lowest, from 1 the 1 Prtnfie'Minister to the 
pettiest servant of, Government, and thus there exists a reasonable'guarantee' 
that no injustice shall remain concealed. The editor also declared his mten- 
tiori to strive to bring about an improvement in the social condition -by 
frankly t elling the people what was evil and harmful lH their ways. The 
Kesari and those that stood behind it were advocates of simultaneous 
advance on both fronts—the social arid thb political! f > 

If the Kesari catered, to the needs of “the mass of ignorant population 
who have generally no idea of what passes around them and who therefore 
must be given the knowledge of such topics as -concern their eVefy 
dav .life by writings on literary, social , political, moral “-fend 

economic subjects^ the Mahratta kept in view ‘‘the more: advanced p^tton- 

of the community, who require to be provided with material for ttiu^mg 
intelligently on the important topics of the day . The tone end tempe? of. 
the-Kesari was democratic: its mission was popular education' and •publifc 
lefttoon The Mahratta was intended to serve-as the authoritative organ 
of elubaVed public opinion in Mahrashtra m relation to. Government, the 
English public and the intelligentsia in other Indian provinces. It compre¬ 
hensively discussed every question of high politics, and also made available 
to tts readers a choice selection of the views of foreign and Indian- imamato - 
and publicists on the questions of the day. In its very first ^sue (Sunday- 
2nd January 1881) the Mahratta proclaimed the urgenOy of combating the 
ftobWing evils of British administration', (1) Ryotwto system. _of land 
tenure (2) Destruction of native municipal and'judicial:institutions, (3> 
rrinding taxation (4) Costly Government machinery,. (5) ^Extirpation of 
Of native aristocracy. The Arms Act tod Lytton’s Press - 
also came in for castigation. Very characteristic,, too, is the 
Sit * decimation in favour of the States: “With, reference to the 
nat^Stafes our mdicy wfll always be for the uninterfered continuance of , 
^foh States to smrfd the native Princes from uncalled-for interferenceon 
the hart of the politicals”. The remedy suggested for the reform of admi- 
tne part oi xne practical. Commenting on a Speech of 

S woon the editor 3 otrines: “If Lord Ripon is serious In hi*' purpose of 
theGo^nmeSof Native Chiefs, he must first set about reform- 
ing^to Pomical Agents, and try to give constitutional Government to the 

Native States”. . ' ‘ j . . v-ii-nti’-en; 

A year after its publication, the Mahratta 'wasinvolved in. an action 
for defamation instituted against it by Rao Bahadur Mahad^o Vasudeg 
Barrie, the Karbhari of Kolhapur. The authenticity . gf ^tain 
supposedly Written by the Karbhari and published in ttie^ Mahratta . wjm . 
raised and they were proved to be forgeries. Tilak arid Agarkar tendered 
an unqualified apology to Barve'but hb persisted in the suit anff they were 
sentenced to four months imprisonment, fublfc' ^however,' 

with them arid they came out of their imprisonment as martyrs who had 
suffered for a great cause. Chiplonkar died when the case was in 
progress. 

Tilak, Namjoshi, Apte and Agarkar cai-ried on the good work and, in 
1884, they founded the Deccan Education Society of Poona. They were 
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joined later by Professor. V. B. t Keltyjv^^rsrfssw .Dharap and Profeeadt 
M. S. Gole artel, idth& following y ea^,the Fcjgusson College of 
came imo existence. The, Society %nd it$ associated .institutions continued 
to flourish but its leading founders participated in its activities according to 
the interest which drew them. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak severed his connection with the Deccan Education 
Society in 1890. In 1888, Agar tear whose views on social and' religions 
matters did not accord with those of Tilak-, left "the two newspaper* which 
thereafter Tilak cond ucted with the aid of Kelkar and H. N. Gokhlrfe but 
it was not long after that V. B. Kelkar also left the paper, and Hit* 
became the sole editor of both. Finally, regular partition was effected by 
which Tilak obtained the proprietorship of the Kesari and the Mahratta 
while the ownership of the Arya Bhusan Press remained with V. B. 
Kelkar and Gokhale. 

Tilak wielded a powerf^ pen and., almost the first .agitation be i*#k 
up on gaining possession of the two papers was against the Ag» '<*4 
Consent Bill, for reasons already stated in the earlier analysis of his 
political philosophy. Furthermore, he took bis cue from the .Antrim 
Bazar Patrika whose founder-editor Sisir Babu, Tilak acknowledged a* 
his Guru: 

“I had learnt many lessons .sitting at. his feet. I revered him as my father 

and I venture again to say that he. in return, loved me as his sdh..::. 

I have distinct recollections of what he told me of his experiences as ji 
journalist with tear?, in his ey<3.and sympathy ijiJOs words, f them rwffiesttXl 
mm I remember now, to put down those incidents, at least to leave notes' to 
writing, so that they might serve the further historian of the country or 
even the writer of his life”. 

Tilak made no secret of thp iy fact that in .the .conduct of the Ketari, 
he followed closely the model of the Afttrit* ,Bazar Patrika: “I may 
further tell you”, he said, ‘‘that when we started pur. paper in vernacular 
we tried to follow the editor of the. Aponte Baztar Patrika. - That wa* :ua- 
time when one had to tgach the, peegfie how. to criticise the bureaticr^cy 
and, at the samp time, keep oneself soft, bodily at least, if not pecuniarily. 
That was the idea fully developed by Sisir Kumar in those days of 
journalism.” 


The spirit of the m«n, the method he employed and the: policy he set 
for the two paper*; set .the Kesari and the Jfflwtta, more particularly ' the 
Marathi paper, w$Jl on the road ,to popularity and prosperity. • Al tjbdd ffi 
Tilak was the life and soul of the pajper he was engaged, in a n umb er of 
other activities. First, he was. .qqnduc^ihg a Ltfw,Class and he tdevoted 
considerable time to the study pf,ihe Vedas. He was a prominent Vembfer 
of the Indian National Congress and for many years' Secretary of the 
Deccan Congress Committee. He orfe^. the first five session* of the 
B°mbay Provityci"! Con^ere^p, flie^la*. ot which,, was held St Poona with 
the Honble Sir Pherozeshah Mehtaas President. In addition be whs ah 
elected member of the .Bombay I^egislgtiyp Council, apd a fellow ol 

FifusM as a member of the Poona 
Municipality at the head of the poll in 1895. 


decided.an his poHttcar«|th,snd thfe Iflrtt e*ld&&* 
of a break .came a little before the,wh*» the-eighth- Spdoiai 
Conference was due to be'heftl in Poohi In 1895. That year a circular 
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signed by Mahadev Govind Ranade, Satyendranath Tagore and some 
50 others was sent round containing a number of questions on social 
reform, education, charitable relief, and socio-religious observances. 
The question of the extent to which the Indian National Congress should 
concern itself with matters relating to social reform was thus brought to 
a head. At the time, Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao was the General 
Secretary of the Social Conference. A letter from a Tanjore correspon¬ 
dent was published in a paper in Poona (possibly one of Tilak’s publica¬ 
tions) stating that Raghunath Rao had resigned his office as he thought 
the Conference to be a farce, if not a clever deception. Ranade wrote to 
Raghunath Rao asking whether this was correct and the reply came that 
Raghunath Rao had told a friend that he was glad that the Congress had 
refused the use of its pandal to the Social Conference and that “the decep¬ 
tion that used to be practised by the Congress.that it worked 

in conjunction with the Social Conference was unveiled.” Ranade further 
revealed that he had received a refusal from the President-elect, the 
Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjea, who had written to him as 
follows:— 


• "Th e raison d etre for excluding social questions from our deliberations 
is that if we were to take up such questions it might lead to serious differ¬ 
ences ultimately culminating in a schism, and it is a matter of the first 
importance that we should prevent a split. The request of the other side 
is very unreasonable; but we have sometimes to submit to unreasonable 
demands to avert greater evils.” 

In Poona itself, the question of the Congress associating itself with 
social reform had been a subject of heated discussion for six months. 
Speaking of this Ranade said: — 

“People got excited not only here, at Sholapur, Ahmednagar, Nasik, 
Bombay, but at Satara, Nagpur, Dharwar and in many parts of the country, 

as you will see from the telegrams that have been read to you.On 

both sides our publicists and writers, our thinkers and preachers were all 
engaged m this matter, thinking every day and devoting all their attention 
in a way which almost provoked a cynical feeling whether we had lost all 

our wits.there is a serious significance which we must all lay to our 

hearts, if we want to derive the lesson which the exhibition of the last six 

months offers us..There must be something deeper which we must 

study, some weakness or strength whatever you may call it which alone can 
satisfactorily account for this phenomenon. According to some, Poona has 
done what no other place had the courage or folly to attempt, and this is 
the cause why this contest should happen here and not elsewhere. When we 
dive beneath the surface, I believe we do come to the traces of certain 
differences which mark this part of the country from the rest. Those 
differences require our most anxious consideration on this occasion. The 
conflict between the reformers and reactionaries in the Deccan Districts has 
been especially useful in drawing public attention to the claims of the Con¬ 
ference upon public sympathy. In all towns wherever the Marathi langu¬ 
age is spoken including the Berars and the Central Provinces, the struggle 
between the two parties has been keen and active throughout the year. For 
reasons which I have stated in my first address such a conflict based on 
principles and not on personal differences, is not, under existing circum¬ 
stances, possible in any other part of India. In view of this conflict it 
becomes the duty of all to consider what should be the attitude of the re¬ 
formers towards those who are opposed to them. Strength of numbers we 
cannot command, but we can command earnestness of conviction, single¬ 
ness of devotion, readiness for self-sacrifice in all honest workers in the 
cause. Even though these workers may be few in number, they will in the 
end succeed in overcoming opposition. We have above all to learn what it 
is to bear and forbear—to bear ridicule, insults, even personal injuries at 
times, and forbear from returning abuse for abuse,’’ 
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This strange phenomenon—weakness or strength, courage or folly— 
which Ranade suddenly encountered, and could not clearly identify but 
sensed as a force to reckon with, was the awakening of the national 
spirit and the creation of the will to be free emanating from Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and pervading the inert mass of the people. 


Ranade was acknowledged to be the power behind the throne in Indian 
politics. He extended an invitation to Surendranath Banerjea to accept 
the presidentship of the Eleventh Indian National Congress Session and 
Tilak was chosen as the Secretary but as dissensions developed over the 
holding of the Social Conference Tilak retired from the work. He was 
nevertheless an active participant in the Congress Session. The new force 
worked within the Congress during the next ten years and finally mani¬ 
fested itself in the split at Surat in 1907. The two forces in the national 
movement need to be considered separately. 


Mahadev Govind Ranade, both by inclination, and by circumstance, 
was at once the source of all activity and the unifying factor. The circum¬ 
stance of his being an official also exerted a moderating influence on him. 
He was one of the first members of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha founded by 
Ganesh Vasudev Joshi. Soon after, he became the President and served the 
organisation for 22 years. He was also a member of the Prarthana Samaj, 
which was started at about same time as the Brahmo Samaj in Bengal; the 
Arya Samaj in the Punjab was a later movement. Ranade served the 
Prarthana Samaj with earnestness and devotion. 

In 1862, a band of educated young men in Bombay decided to start an 
Anglo-Marathi weekly, the Indu Prakash. Ranade was offered the editor¬ 
ship and accepted it at a time when he was a Professor in the Elphin- 
stone College and was also studying for the Master of Arts. Although he 
never spared himself, Ranade was patient and slow, though thorough in 
his study of a subject. In his early years he was regarded by some as 
dull. He believed in preparing himself before he ventured to instruct 
others. For example, when he was appointed Chief Examiner for 
Marathi (1862), he spent two months in studying Marathi grammar and 
reading the best literature in the language in order to equip himself for 
the task. He was also a patient teacher and many of his colleagues in 
later life were those who had been his pupils. He gave of his knowledge 
to all without impairing their own personal inclinations and bent. Every 
institution, every organisation and every movement of the time drew 
inspiration from Ranade. The Deccan Education Society was started on 
his advice and with his approval. It was only under Ranade’s direction 
that two such opposite characters as Gokhale and Tilak could develop as 
they did, each to his full stature. The two struck out in different direc¬ 
tions and on occasion came in conflict with each other but Ranade’s was 
the unifying influence. The Deccan Education Society was the centre of 
these divergent opinions and its component parts—the college, the press 
and the two newspapers—were gradually separated without being violent¬ 
ly torn apart. It was largely due to Ranade that the storm over the 
Indian National Congress and the Indian National Social Conference of 
1895 blew over, if only for a time. It broke out afresh after Ranade’s 
death in 1901. 

18-A M. of I. & B. 
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Gokhale, because of his own qualities of patience and deep study, grew 
nearer to Ranade than the other leading men of the time. The Quarterly 
Journal of the Sarvajanik Sabha had been developed as a journal devoted 
to the careful and thorough study and discussion of current problems of 
the day and Ranade appropriately invited Gokhale to accept its editor¬ 
ship in ,1887. Later, he entrusted the editorship of the Indu Prakash to 
Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar. Gokhale also edited the Sudharak, or 
Reformer, an Anglo-Marathi weekly of Poona, in conjunction with 
Agarkar who had earlier left the Kesari and Mahratta, owing to differ¬ 
ences with Tilak on questions relating to politics and social reform. 
After the Surat split of 1907 Gokhale and his friends formed the Deccan 
Sabha of which he became the Secretary. He did not, however, sever 
his connection with the Deccan Education Society from which he retired 
in 1902 after having fulfilled his vow of life membership and, three years 
later, he founded the Servants of India Society to which his own example 
attracted a fine team of public-spirited men from all over the country. 


A year earlier, the Dnyan Prakash had been converted into a daily and 
it was soon after taken over by the Servants of India Society which also 
acquired the Arya Bhushan Press. In keeping with the serious and cons¬ 
tructive activities of the Society, the Dnyan Prakash devoted itself to the 
sober presentation of news and views. It was conducted by eminent per¬ 
sons who had given themselves over completely to the work of the Ser¬ 
vants of India Society and the propagation of its ideals. It was'critical of 
the Government but expressed itself with sobriety and restraint. It was 
equally critical of the preaching of extremist political doctrines. 

Maharashtra had been stirred deeply by Tilak’s aggressive nationalism 
and Poona was the storm centre of all his activities. Under his editorship 
and that of K. P. Khadilkar and N. C. Kelkar, the Kesari became a house- 
hold word. Both Kelkar and Khadilkar were trusted lieutenants of Tilak. 
Both edited the Kesari with great ability, though their styles differed very 
much. Kelkar s writings were known for information, fair presentation, 
appeal to reason and overall literary flavour. 

«..P£ llk f • C °T Pl m t ? 1 -y identified himself with the spirit and sentiments 
that characterised Tilak and his activities and as such, although of the 
same intellectual order as Kelkar, he faithfully reflected the Tilak view. 

S3yl ”? among Ma rathi-speaking people testified to by Tilak 
himseff, that the writings of Tilak and Khadilkar were easily inter-change- 

ful writer d and Ca Tf* ^ their P resentation - Khadilkar was a power- 
Mwnter an<i could arouse the emotions of the reader almost to the same 
degree as his plays did on the stage. 


osely associated with Khadilkar and Kelkar in the conduct of the 
W ^ S S ' Karandikar wh o succeeded Kelkar as the editor of the 

. „ . . and i kar - who is the seniormost among the present Marathi 

- 1] f’ neaf t0 Khadilkar in style while he resembles, Kelkar in his 

° n rem °te districts of the Maharashtra the word 

Kesari was understood to mean newspaper. 


ritJ 1 " 11 T+ Dnya ” Prakash suffered in the competition and declined in popula- 
c '' , a 'l c, ^ 1 j ad a n . ew lease of life when K. G. Limaye, a member of the 

m S ° ,a Society, was entrusted with complete control and direction 

nf paper ln J' ke twenties of this century. When he took charge, the sale 

ot the Dnyan Prakash was about a thousand copies. Oi> taking up the 
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direction and editorship of the paper, Limaye, while adhering to the policy 
of the Society, changed its complexion and made it popular. He appointed 
correspondents in the Southern Maharatta country, subscribed to Reuter and 
the A.P.I. news services. The Dnyan Prakash specialised in verbatim and 
graphic reporting of meetings and functions. The result was that the sales 
increased to about 15,000 copies in 1930-31-. From June 1929, he began 
publishing the Bombay edition of the Dnyan Prakash which added a further 
sale of about 5,000 copies. The advertisement revenue, also, increased. 

Unfortunately, there appears to have been difference of opinion among 
the members of the Society in regard to the managerial policies of Limaye. 
He was divested of managerial control and this led to his ultimate 
withdrawal from the editorship. His withdrawal accelerated the decline of 
the paper. The absence of a spirit of enterprise, and inadequate knowledge 
of the requirements and complexities of newspaper production among those 
who controlled and directed the Dnyan Prakash thereafter, was responsible 
for its continuous decline and its ultimate closure a year after the celebra¬ 
tion of its centenary. 

Gokhale, despite his differences with the Nationalists Group led by Tllak, 
was a consistent defender of the Freedom of the Press. In 1903, when it 
was proposed to amend the Official Secrets Act of 1889, he opposed it re¬ 
solutely at every stage. He objected to the provisions placing civil matters 
on a level with naval and military matters, making unauthorised entry into 
a Government office an offence under the Act, and making all offences 
under the Act cognizable and non-bailable. He referred to the criticism by 
the Englishman of the proposed legislation and added:— 

“I would like to see the official who would venture to arrest and march 
to the Police Thana the editor of an Anglo-Indian paper. But so far as 
Indian editors are concerned, there are, I fear, officers in this country, who 
would not be sorry for an opportunity to march whole battalions of them to 
the Police Thana. It is dreadful to think of the abuse of authority which is 
almost certain to result from this placing of Indian editors, especially the 
smaller ones among them, so completely at the mercy of those whom they 

constantly irritate or displease by their criticism.the proper and only 

remedy.is.to discourage the issue of Confidential circulars which 

seek to take away in the dark what has been promised again and again in 
Acts of Parliament, the proclamations of the Sovereigns and the responsible 
utterances of successive Viceroys (equality of treatment in the matter of 
recruitment to the services).” 

Gokhale refused to move any amendment and opposed its reference to a 
Select Committee. In the Committee itself, he suggested certain amend¬ 
ments. Finally, he opposed its passage in the following words: — 

‘T greatly regret that Government should not have seen their way to 
accepting even a single one of the more important amendments of which 
- notice had been given. This is the first time within my experience -that a 
legislative measure has been opposed by all classes and all sections of the 
public in this country with such absolute unanimity.... This single measure 
suffices to illustrate the enormous difference between the spirit in which 

the administration is carried on in England (and in India).It is that, 

while in England the Government dare not touch the liberty of the press, 
no matter Jjow annoying its disclosure may be, and has to reconcile itself 
to the latter regarding them as only so much journalistic enterprise, in India 
the unlimited power which the Government possesses inclines it constant'? 
to repressive legislation”. 

No journalist could have put the case more accurately, more fully and 
more strongly than this unequivocal condemnation. 
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Again in 1907, he resolutely opposed the Seditious Meeting Bill. He re¬ 
ferred to the working of the Seditious Meetings Ordinance which the pro¬ 
posed Act was to replace and said: — 

“At the beginning of this year, another acute agitation sprang up, this 
time in the Punjab, against the Colonisation Bill and other agrarian griev¬ 
ances, / and a fresh element of bitterness was added to the situation by the 
State prosecution of the Punjabee on a charge of exciting racial ill-will, 
when the Civil and Military Gazette had been let off with only a gentle 
remonstrance. This agitation too on its side swallowed up for the time, the 
general reform agitation in the Punjab, and the reform movement in 
other parts of India could not escape being affected by it. Then came the 
demonstrations at Lahore and the disturbance at Rawalpindi, and then the 
repressive measures of the Government—notably the deportation of Lala 
Lajpat Rai, the arrest and prosecution of Rawalpindi pleaders and the 
Public Meetings Ordinance. The whole country was convulsed and while 
the Punjab itself was paralysed, in other parts of India even the most level¬ 
headed men found it difficult to express themselves with due restraint. 
That a man like Lala Lajpat Rai, loved by thousands not in his own Pro¬ 
vince only, a man of high character and of elevated feeling, a keen 
religious and social reformer, and a political worker, who, whatever, his 
faults, worked only in broad daylight, should have been suddenly arrested 
and deported without a trial—this was a proceeding which stunned the 
people, throughout India. And as regards the Rawalpindi case, what shall 
I say! For four months the whole country witnessed the spectacle of the 
venerable Lala Hansraj, a man as incapable of promoting disorder as any 
member sitting at this table—with other gentlemen equally respectable, 
rotting in the lock-up on a charge of inciting to violence and conspiring 
against the Crown! My Lord, it will be long before the memory of the 
sufferings of these men is wiped from the public mind. Meanwhile, the 
country is waiting to see how the authorities deal with those who brought 
these sufferings on them by producing evidence which the trying Magistrate 
has pronounced to be ‘most untrustworthy and probably fabricated . My 
Lord, with these things happening in the country, is it any wonder that the 
voice of those who counsel patience and moderation and self-restraint should 
be for the time at a discount among their countrymen? The occurrences 
of the last six months have afforded ample encouragement to toose who 
like to talk strongly and do not occasionally mind talking wildly. 

In June 1908, the Government passed the Newspaper (Incitement to 
Offences) Act VII which gave power to local authority to take judicial 
action against the editor of any paper which indulged in writings calcula¬ 
ted to incite rebellion. Nine prosecutions were instituted under this Act, 
and as a result, seven presses were confiscated: one press in Bombay, two 
in the Punjab and four in Bengal. 

The Minto-Morley Reforms were adopted in 1909, and the same year 
the enlarged Legislative Council with a larger number of elected members 
came into existence. The hon’ble Sir S. P. Sinha (later Lord Sinha) was 
the first Indian to be appointed to the Viceroy’s Council and legislators 
were permitted to move non-official resolutions on matters of general 
public interest, to discuss annual budgets and to put supplementary 
questions. 

Close on the heels of the reforms came Act I of 1910 to provide for the 
better control of the Press. Indian members of the Viceroy’s Council were 
all opposed to the measure and it seemed at the time that Sir S. P. Sinha 
would resign from the Law Membership of the Government of India in 
protest. On the 24th January 1910, a police officer was shot dead by an 
anarchist immediately outside the Calcutta High Court. This turned the 
tide in favour of the Act and after ineffectual attempts to secure its amend¬ 
ment one of which suggested its limitation to three years, the Act was passed, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and Bhupendra Nath Basu opposing the measure 
in the final vote. 



When Gokhale returned to Bombay, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta took hint 
roundly to task for having supported the measure and maintained firmly 
that the non-official members had no business to lend their support to such 
a retrograde measure, notwithstanding the plea of necessity and the eviden¬ 
ce produced in support of it by the Government. It was Pherozeshah 
Mehta’s contention that a Government which had refused to accept the ad¬ 
vice of the leaders of the people on matters of policy could hardly expect 
them to share the responsibility and odium of repressive legislation. Phe¬ 
rozeshah Mehta’s attitude was borne out by actual experience of the appli¬ 
cation of the Act, and when the Seditious Meetings Bill came up for conside¬ 
ration in 1911. Gokhale denounced the ruthless manner in which the Act 
had been applied in violation of all assurances. 


Neither Gokhale nor any of the other Indian non-official members was 
enthusiastic about the Act. Coming as it did at a psychological moment, 
the murder of the police officer in Calcutta swung the vote. Even in sup¬ 
porting the measure, Indian members warned the Government that the re¬ 
medy for the unrest in the country was not suppression of criticism of the 
Government but the initiation and pursuit of a generous policy of reconci¬ 
liation. Gokhale made particular reference to the provocations in the Anglo- 
Indian Press which, because it stood by the Government in all the unpopular 
measures that it adopted, had come to be regarded by the Indian news¬ 
paper-reading public as official organs. “The terms of race arrogance and 
contempt in which some of these papers constantly speak of the Indians, 
and specially of educated Indians.” Gokhale said, “cut into the mind more 
than the lash can cut into the flesh. Many of my countrymen imagine that 
every Anglo-Indian pen that writes in the Press is dipped in Govern¬ 
ment ink. It is an absurd idea but it does great harm all the same.*’ 
While giving his assent to the Bill. Gokhale urged the Government to use the 
power it was assuming with the utmost care and caution. But once the Bill 
became law. caution was thrown to the winds and it was applied foolishly 
and indiscriminately. A list of newspapers proceeded against under the 
Act and those which had to close down as a result is given separately. (Ap¬ 
pendix Hi. 


Six. months later. Gokhale condemned the use of the Act in no uncer¬ 
tain terms. Speaking on the Bill for the continuance of the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act 1907 on August 6, he said: 

“If ever there was a measure which should have been administered with 
the utmost care and tact and restraint, it was the Press Act passed last 
session at Calcutta. This was necessary to avoid all needless irritation 
It was also due to those non-official Members of this Council who,' in their 
desire not to add to the difficulties and anxieties with which the Government 
were then confronted, tried to go as far as they could in support of the 
measure. I grieve to say, however, that in most Provinces these obvious 
considerations have not been kept in view in working the Act. I will nflt 
now refer to those cases in which security was demanded from old concerns 
when they presented themselves for a mere formal change in their regis¬ 
tration, in spite of distinct pledges to the contrary given both in the State¬ 
ment of Objects and Reasons and in the speeches of Members of Govern¬ 
ment in this Council. It was no doubt the result of what must be regarded 
as defective drafting, and I am glad to note that it has now been set right 
to a great extent by executive action on the part of Government. But 
there have been cases in which heavy securities have been demanded 
from old concerns without specifying what their offence was, and for some 
time past a regular sedition-hunt has been going on in some of the Pro¬ 
vinces.” 
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It would appear that not much attention was paid to this appeal and 
speaking on the same Bill on March 20, 1911, Gokhale again lodged an em¬ 
phatic protest: — 

“We were assured, both in private conversations and in the speeches of 
Members of the Government in this Council, that the law would be ap¬ 
plied only to extreme cases, that the past would be wiped off the slate, 
and that the measure would be enforced only in the case of new and serious 
offences. And in waiving our opposition to the measure, we permitted 
ourselves to believe that the remedy would be tried in that spirit. As soon, 
however, as the Bill was passed, Magistrates in all parts of the country 
started enforcing the provisions in the harshest manner, and the worst 
cases occurred, I am sorry to say, in my own province, Bombay. For the most 
paltry reasons, security came to be demanded, with the result that even 
thoughtful men, who deplored the excesses of the Press turned violently 
against those who had stood by the Government, in the matter.” 

Gokhale’s protests were, however, in vain and the obnoxious measure re¬ 
mained on the Statute Book until 1922, when as a result of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Sapru Committee, the Newspapers (Incitement of Offen¬ 
ces) Act of 1908 and the Press Act of 1910 were repealed. 

In the budget session of the Imperial Legislative Council in 1011, 
Gokhale opposed the grant of a subsidy for an Indian language newspaper 
to be started in Bengal. It would appear that Narendranath Sen had 
agreed to, or himself mooted, a proposal whereby he would edit a news¬ 
paper in Calcutta subsidised by the Government and supporting Govern¬ 
ment policies. The amount of the subsidy promised by the Government 
was Rs. 65,000/-. In opposing the grant, Gokhale paid a tribute to Narendra¬ 
nath Sen but at the same time pointed out that he had undertaken a task 
which was beyond the power of any human being. Both the Government 
and the newspaper would be thoroughly discredited and there was the 
dangerous possibility of other provincial governments following suit with 
editors who had neither the prestige nor the qualifications of Sen. Suren- 
dranath Banerjea records in his ‘A Nation in the Making’ that Narendra¬ 
nath Sen who had built up a reputation for himself as the fearless editor 
of the Indian Mirror, completely discredited himself by this act and died a 
disappointed and disillusioned man. 

Gokhale’s political activities, his careful study of all problems-and his 
restrained criticism inspired a number of journals in Bombay. It was a 
curious fact that although Calcutta had more than one Indian-edited paper 
published in English the Amrita Bazar Patrika, the Indian Mirror and the 
Bengalee to mention the leading ones—and Madras had the Hindu, and 
for a while the Indian Patriot and the Madras Standard, Bombay had no 
such newspaper of its own. Bombay had been politically active for some 
years before the Ilbert Bill controversy, yet the only English papers edited 
by Indians were the Mahratta of Poona, and the Indian Spectator of Bom¬ 
bay edited by B. M. Malabari, both of them weeklies. The Bombay Samachar 
was an all-Gujerati daily paper. The Jam-e-Jamshed and the Rast Goftar, 
also predominantly Gujerati, published a few columns of comments and 
news in English. All these papers were disinclined to support any serious 
political activity. It was in these circumstances, that Pherozeshah Mehta 
decided with the help of Jehangir Murzban to revive (1888) the Advocate 
of India which had already made an inauspicious start in 1886. It was re¬ 
started with the object of presenting Indian questions from the Indian point 
of view with moderation as well as independence. Help was readily forth¬ 
coming in Bombay as well as from outside and the prominent persons 
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mentioned are N. Gupta, G. Subramania Iyer, Harichandrai Bishandas, and 
B. J. Padshah. The paper made a lively start but owing to differences 
with Murzban, Pherozeshah Mehta severed his association with it. Although 
it still received assistance from him and Dinshaw Wacha, it continued al¬ 
ternately to pick up and languish and after a period of ineffectual exis¬ 
tence, passed out of publication. It was only in 1913, two years before his 
death, that Pherozeshah Mehta was able to found a newspaper which show¬ 
ed promise of establishing itself—the Bombay Chronicle under the editor¬ 
ship of Benjamin Guy Horniman. 

There was a reason why an Indian-owned and Indian-edited English dally 
newspapers did not flourish in Bombay. The Times of India under the editor¬ 
ship of Thomas Bennett and later of Lovat Fraser was perhaps the only Anglo- 
Indian paper to approach Indian questions from an Indian point of view. 
Bennett in particular was moved neither by the gust of passion nor pres¬ 
sure from any quarter. Lovat Fraser, although he maintained the tradi¬ 
tions of the paper, was strongly moved by personal likes and dislikes, and 
was led into snap judgments which, on occasion, irritated Indian feeling. 
His opposition to Pherozeshah Mehta’s election to the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation led to an irreparable breach between the two strong-minded 
personalities—a circumstance which led to the revival of the Advocate of 
India in 1888. It will also be remembered that the Times of India was 
amenable to Indian influence and inherited the traditions of the Bombay 
Times whose editor, George Buist, was dismissed at the instance of a meet¬ 
ing of the shareholders, convened by Nowroji Furdoonji. Furthermore, the 
foundations of the Times of India were laid by Robert Knight and its tra¬ 
ditions were well established by the time Bennet handed over to Fraser. 
From its early days the Times of India carried a complete news service re¬ 
flecting all points of view. 

In 1'890, a weekly paper devoted primarily to social reform was moved 
by K. Natarajan from Madras to Bombay. He was associated with the early 
beginnings of the Hindu. His progressive ideas on social reform brought 
him in contact, even while he was in Madras-, with others in Bombay who 
thought as he did and at the time that G. Subramania Iyer gave up the 
Hindu to devote all his attention to the Swadesamitran, Natarajan moved 
over to Bombay with his weekly paper, the Indian Social Reformer, in res¬ 
ponse to the earnest invitation of many friends. In Bombay, he was active¬ 
ly associated with Malabari’s Indian Spectator and with the Times of India. 
The association between Bennett and Natarajan was a very close one and 
the latter daily contributed to the editorial columns of the paper on current 
Indian problems of the day. The relationship between the Times of India 
and Natarajan continued unbroken through successive editorships until 
1919. The Indian Social Reformer undertaken as a public service rather 
than a journalistic enterprise was edited by K. Natarajan for fifty years 
H was maintained on his own limited resources and with the substantial 
aid of friends and in its best years was accepted as a guide on all political 
and social matters by the most eminent leaders and moulders of public opi¬ 
nion. Of the many incidents in the life of the Reformer there is one which 
illustrates the independence of the paper both of official as well as of public 
opinion. When Gokhale appeared before the Welby Commission in Eng¬ 
land, he made certain statements based on letters received from Poona on 

,o P ?f g y e 0pe . ratl0ns in that city- The statements related to the conduct 
of British soldiers who were employed compulsorily to evacute infected 
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houses in Poona. Recalling this incident some years later, Natarajan 
said: — 

“The persons who supplied Gokhale with the information, with the 
exception of Pandita Ramabai, refused to come forward to substantiate their 
allegations and he had no alternative in the circumstances except to with¬ 
draw and apologise for those allegations which had created a storm of indig¬ 
nation in England and in India. Gokhale’s letter was evidently a long one 
as in the editorial comment I find it stated that it had to be cut short to 
bring it within the limits of the space available in the Reformer. In the 
course of that comment which was a lengthy one extending to three para¬ 
graphs, I wrote: — 

“That Gokhale was made to feel that an explanation was at all required 
from him for his conduct, which, every honourable and honest man must 
admit, was the only honourable and honest course open to him, is another 
serious reflection on the character of those who took part or sympathised 
with the ill mannered and silly demonstration with which, it is said, a pro¬ 
posal to include Mr. Gokhale among the speakers in the last Congress at 
Amraoti was met.” 

“It was two years after this that I met Gokhale in Bombay for the first 
time. He spoke to me with warm feeling of this comment as a thing that 
he would never forget, of the Reformer having been the only journal which 
stood by him in his ‘dark hour of trial’.” 

The Reformer supported Gokhale in his views on special representation 
for the minorities. Gokhale’s view was that in the best interest of their 
public life and for the future of their land, Indians must first have elections 
on a territorial basis in which all communities, without distinction of race 
or creed, should participate and then special separate supplementary 
elections should be held to secure the fair and adequate representation of 
such important minorities as had received less than their full share in the 
general election. Gokhale was of the view that the claim that a community 
was important and should receive fair and adequate representation was 
entitled to the sympathetic consideration of all. But he was equally 
emphatic that if anyone urged that his community was specially ‘important 
and should, therefore, receive representation in excess of its fair share, 
the undoubted and irresistable implication was that the other communities 
were comparatively inferior and should receive less than their fair share. 
He appealed to the British Government not to go back on the repeated 
pledges given, from time to time, of according equal treatment to all 
communities. 

Natarajan’s comment on Gokhale’s uncompromising stand on this issue 
is illustrative of Gokhale’s as well as his own views: — 

“Gokhale mentioned in his speech that the Government of India’s original 
proposals had been very much on these lines. This is confirmed by John 
Buchan in his “Lord Minto”. “Minto, ” he writes, “desired to prevent the 
followers of Islam from becoming a rigid enclave divorced from the rest 
of Indian life.” Both Gokhale and Mr. Buchan lay the blame for the scheme 
as it was actually adopted, upon Lord Morley’s ignorant meddling which 
conceded a point on which Gokhale would make no compromise. 

“Gokhale’s trust was belied by the decision of Government but all the 
same it is impossible to deny the justice and equity of Gokhale’s attitude. 
The decision in this matter changed the whole basis of British rule which, 
as Gokhale said, was the perfect equality of all subjects without distinction 
of caste cr creed. It is worthy of note that it was only after Gokhale and 
Sir Phirozeshah Mehta, who also was strongly opposed to excessive re¬ 
presentation, passed away from the scene that the so-called Lucknow 
Pact accepting and endorsing the principle of excessive representation was 
framed at the instance, of all men, of the late Mr. Tilak!. 





'‘Gokhale visualised Indian Politics as the task especially and exclusively 
of the educated classes who had on the one side the huge mass of ignorance 
and illiteracy of the people to redeem and on the other to obtain from an 
able and powerful bureaucracy practical and substantial recognition of 
their right to direct the policies and shape the administration of the coun¬ 
try. 

“He laid down two essential conditions of constitutional agitation—the 
methods adopted should be legitimate and the changes desired should be 
obtained only through the action of constituted authorities by bringing to 
bear on them the pressure of public opinion. Three things were excluded— 
namely, rebellion, aiding or abetting a foreign invasion, and resort to 
crime. He went on to say: 

‘Roughly speaking, barring these three things, all else was constitutional. 
No doubt everything that was constitutional was not necessarily wise or 
expedient but that was a different matter. Prayers and appeals to justice ■ 
lay at one end. Passive resistance, including even its extreme form of non¬ 
payment of taxes till redress was obtained, lay at the other end.’ 

This is how Gokhale conceived constitutional agitation and I like to lay 
special emphasis on it as I fear that Liberal leaders now-a-days are not 
always in touch with the first principles of the constitutional creed.” 

The Reformer continued to be published till April 1953 but K. Natarajan 
retired from its editorship in 1941 in favour of his son, S. Natarajan, Who 
had already worked on the paper for many years. 




CHAPTER XIV 


TILAK, RANADE AND GOKHALE— contd. 

Tilak’s encounter with Ranade in 1895, marked the beginning of a stormy 
career; an intrepid fighter, he asked for no quarter, and spared neither the 
Government nor political opponents. 


In 1896, a famine broke out in the Bombay Presidency. Tilak rendered 
useful service by opening cheap grain shops in Poona, and in Sholapur 
and Nagpur, he organised a system of relief work in collaboration with the 
Government. He fought the plague that broke out in Poona later; when 
others fled he remained at his post, organised a hospital and, in the columns 
of his papers, commended to the people the anti-plague measure adopted by 
the Government. He found time to revive and stimulate public memory of 
Shivaji and started a movement for the repair of his tomb at Raighar and 
for the annual celebration of Shivaji Day. On June 22, 1897, Captain Rand 
and Lieutenant Ayerst were murdered. The Chaphekar brothers were ar¬ 
rested tried, convicted and executed. They were the founders of what was 
claimed to be a revolutionary association. Two other persons murdered the 
informers and were themselves arrested, tried and executed. 


The Government of Bombay sanctioned the prosecution of Tilak for cer¬ 
tain articles written in the Kesari on the ground that it amounted to incite¬ 
ment. Tilak was arrested in Bombay and the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
turned down the bail application. He was brought to his trial before 
Justice Tyabji where a renewed application for bail by Davar (later Justice) 
was granted. Tilak was defended by Arthur Pugh of Calcutta and Davar. 
The jury consisted of six Europeans and three Indians. Tilak was found 
guilty by a majority of six to three and sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. No appeal was allowed but a petition from Professor Max 
Muller and Sir William Hunter prayed for his release, and Tilak was 
released in September 1898 on his agreeing to certain formal conditions. 
He spent six months in the Sinhgad sanatorium but even while he was 
there, he agreed to be the executor of the will of Sri Baba Maharaj and 
got involved in the famous Tai Maharaj Case in which he was charged 
with corruption, perjury and forgery. He was sentenced to 18 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment but the conviction was quashed by the High 
Court and he was discharged completely exonerated. This kept Tilak 
busy till the end of 1904, and in the following year, which was also the 
year of the Partition of Bengal, Tilak returned to politics. He was res¬ 
ponsible for the declaration of boycott as a lawful weapon by the 
Banaras Congress of 1905 (presided over by Gopal Krishna Gokhale) 
and the resolution on Swaraj, boycott, swadeshi and national education 
at the Calcutta Session in the following year (Dadabhai Nowroji). The 
final break came at Surat (1907) between the nationalists led by Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, G. S. Khaparde, Aurobindo Ghose, H. Mukerjee and 
‘ ' C i latter j ee and the official congress composed of Dr. Rash Behari 

Ghose, Surendranath Banerjee, Gokhale, and Pherozeshah Mehta. The 
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reverberations of the Surat split were felt throughout India and autho¬ 
ritative but conflicting accounts were published in all* sections of the Press, 
and a new spirit pervaded the country. 

While in this period there was no press legislation as such, a number 
of measures were taken which roused public feeling. By a notification 
dated June 25, 1891, the Government of India, Foreign Department, restrict¬ 
ed the right of the Press in Indian States in the following terms: 

“Whereas some misapprehension has hitherto existed as to the regula¬ 
tions in force in territory under the administration of the Governor-General 
in Council, but beyond the limits of British India, with reference to news¬ 
papers published within such territory, the Governor-General in Council 
has been pleased to make the following orders:— 

1. No newspaper or other printed work, whether periodical or other, 

containing public news or comments on public news shall, 
without the written permission for the time being in force of 
the Political Agent, be edited, printed or published after 
1st August, 1891 in any local area administered by Governor- 
General in Council but not forming part of British India. 

2. If this is contravened, the Political Agent may by order in writing, 

(a) Require him to leave such local area within seven days from 

the date of such orders, 

(b) and prohibit him from re-entering such local area without the 

written permission of the Political Agent. 

3. Disobedience of orders mentioned in the last foregoing paragraph 

shall make one liable to forcible expulsion.” 

This was followed by discrimination in grades between Indians and 
Europeans in the Education Service and exclusion of Indians from certain 
posts, the lowering of their status and a further reduction in the scale of 
their salaries (1893). The same year saw the introduction of the 
Exchange Compensation Allowance for European officers. Section 124A 
was re-drafted and section 153A was added to the Penal Code and section 
505 was amended (1897). Reference has already been made to the trial 
of Tilak for sedition under the new Act. Although he was released in 
the following year, and the Natu Brothers who had been sentenced to 
deportation, were released the year after, the arrests had created a sensation 
in Bengal. Motilal Ghose had been sentenced to pay a fine of Rs. 1,000/- 
to one Mr. Hoff who was a cooly emigration agent in Cawnpore (1901). 
Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty, between 1899 to 1905, had not helped to allay 
public feeling and with the Government notification in July 1905 
announcing the partition of Bengal to be effected on October 14 of the 
same year, the stage was set for widespread trouble. Other measures 
were the Colonisation Bill in the Punjab and the Officials Secrets Act, the 
Press Measures Act and the Universities Act for the whole country. 

The people were lined up to demonstrate their grievances and Govern¬ 
ment was preparing for repression. In 1906, Sir Bamfylde Fuller, Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor of partitioned East Bengal prohibited the cry of Bande 
Mataram in public. The Barisal conference was due to be held in the 
April of that year. The delegates decided that they would raise the 
prohibited cry by taking the President in procession to the Conference 
pavilion. The Police intervened before the procession could be formed 
and dispersed with lathis those who had assembled. The procession was 
nevertheless, held to the accompaniment of shouts of Bande Mataram. 
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Before the conference assembled the next morning, a prohibitory order 
was served on the participants' under Section 144 of the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code. The order was disregarded. 

When Lord Minto succeeded Lord Curzon, he inherited a turbulent 
situation and tried to meet it by widening the scope of the Official 
Secrets Act, the Public Meetings Act, the Press Act, the Sedition Law, the 
Explosives Act, and the Seditious Meetings Act. There were issued 
besides, a number of ordinances and circulars abridging the right of free 
speech and free criticism, Repression was at its height. 

The other (official) point of view is recorded in the “Cambridge History 
of India”: — 

“Tilak was prosecuted for exciting disaffection to the Government by 
means of the Kesari articles of 15 June, and was convicted and sentenced 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment, six months of which were subsequently 

remitted. The Kesari, however, continued to circulate. 

Nowhere did Tilak’s methods and organizations attract more attention 
than in Bengal. His influence is plainly to be seen in the accompaniments 
of the subsequent revolutionary movement in that province. His example 
in brigading school-boys and students in gymnastic societies for purposes of 
political agitation was followed there. Endeavours were even made to 
-introduce into Bengal, the very province which in pre-British days had 
been scourged by Maratha raids, the singularly inappropriate cult of Sivaji. 
On his return from incarceration Tilak found his position unimpaired, but 
for some years he remained quiet. The circulation of the Kesari increased. 

He was biding his time. 

Hindu Political sentiment reached an unprecedented height of bitterness, 
and found ample outlet in the press which it mainly controlled. Under cover 
of a storm of passion, the revolutionists organised secret societies, collected 
arms, and manufactured bombs. But their main objective was the ‘building 
up’ of popular opinion, the creation of a general atmosphere favourable to 
their schemes. They published newspapers and leaflets which preached 
violence and omitted no calumny which could vilify the British race. To 
get rid of the European was a religious duty. India whose civilization had 
been tarnished and corrupted first by Muslim and then by British cruelty 
and oppression, would then recover her ancient glory. Such exhortations 
were frequently supported by gross perversions of history.” 

The stage was set for trouble and trouble came in plenty. In Decem¬ 
ber 1907, a bomb explosion at Midnapur derailed the train in which Sir 
Andrew Fraser, the Lieutenant-Govern'or, was travelling. In the same 
month, the District Magistrate at Dacca was shot in the back at a railway 
station; but he was not fatally injured. In April the following year, at 
Muzaffarpur in Bihar, a bomb was thrown into a carriage in which the 
Kennedys, mother and daughter were killed. The bomb was intended 
for Kingsford, a judge. A student and one other were arrested. The 
student confessed in court and was executed while his accomplice shot 
himself dead. 

Simultaneously, there was trouble in the Punjab and riots broke out 
at Lahore and Rawalpindi. In Madras, there were disturbances after a 
series of public lectures delivered by Bepin Chandra Pal and from the 
United and Central Provinces came reports of seditious writings and 
secret organisations. In London, one Shyamaji Krishnavarma, son of a 
Kathiawar merchant, was publishing a paper, the Indian Sociology. He 
set up a meeting place called “India House” and in July 1909, Sir William 
Curzon Wylie, and Dr. Lalkaka who attempted to save him, were shot dead 
by a young student called Madanlal Dingra. Throughout 1907, and in .the 
early part of 1908, Tilak pursued his campaign through the columns of 
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the Kesari in Poona and the Desha Sewak of Nagpur and delivered a 
number of speeches. In the middle of 1908, the Government passed the 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act VII which empowered the 
authorities to take judicial action against the editor of any newspaper 
which published matter which, in the view of Government, amounted to 
incitement to rebellion. Simultaneously, the Governor of Bombay madr 
a declaration in the Legislative Council at Poona, that the Governmenl 
were determined to put down seditious agitators in the province. A few 
days later, Tilak went to Bombay to assist a friend, S. M. Paranjpe, editoi 
of the Kal, who was under trial for seditious writing. S. M. Paranjpe 
was an ardent admirer and active supporter of Tilak and was a writer 
of outstanding ability. His writings fired the imagination of Mahratta 
youth. Sri V. D. Savarkar, the great revolutionary leader, and his group 
considered S. M. Paranjpe as their “Guru”. Special features of S. M. 
Paranjpe’s writings were sarcasm, banter, humour and ridicule, all of 
which he employed very powerfully against his victims who were chiefly 
British bureaucrats. His writings were acclaimed as incomparable and, 
it is said, are unequalled in Marathi literature and journalism even to 
this day. Tilak’s visit to Bdmbay was an indication of the esteem in 
which he held Paranjpe but his help was unavailing as Tilak himself was 
arrested and tried in respect of two articles on three charges (one under 
153A for the first article, two under 124A and 153A for the second arti¬ 
cle) and was refused bail by Justice Davar, (who had appeared for him 
in the 1897 trial, and successfully applied for bail before Justice Tyabji.) 
A jury of 7 Europeans and 2 Parsis found him guilty by a majority of 7 
to 2. Tilak was sentenced to six years’ transportation, detained in 
Ahmedabad lor a while, and then transferred to Mandalay. . 

Lajpat Rai and A jit Singh had already been deported in 1907, and 
Bengal contributed as many as nine who were singled out for the distinc¬ 
tion—Krishna Kumar Mitra, Aswini Kumar Dutt, Shyam Sundar 
Chakrabarty, Subodh Chandra Mallick, Sachindra Prashad Bose, Satish 
Chandra Chatterjee, Pulin Behari Das, Manoranjan Guha and Bhupesli 
Chandra Nag. Promment among editors prosecuted in Bengal were 
Aurobindo Ghose of the Bande Mataram, Brahmo Bandhab Upadhyaya, 
editor of Sandhya, and Bhupendra Nath Dutt, the editor of Jugantar, 
and brother of Swami Vivekananda with whom was associated Barendra 
Kumar Ghose, brother of Aurobindo Ghose. C. R. Das appeared for the 
editors of the Sandhya and the Jugantar. The former, however, refused 
to defend himself as he did not hold himself accountable to an alien Gov¬ 
ernment: he died in the Campbell Hospital in Calcutta, when the case 
was still in its initial stages. The editor of the Jugantar was sentenced to 
a year’s rigorous imprisonment. 

C. R. Das also defended Aurobindo Ghqse and Barendra Kumar Ghose 
in the famous Alipore Bomb Case of 1908. Altogether 36 persons were 
involved in the conduct of an organisation which had a bomb 
factory at Manicktolla. Some of the persons arrested made confessions 
which were regarded, at the time, to be of a startling nature. Chittaran- 
jan Das’s able advo'cacy of Aurobindo Ghose’s case secured his acquittal, 
but Barendra Kumar Ghose and Ullaskar Dutt were sentenced to be 
hanged and Hemchandra Das and Upendranath Bandopadhava and others 
were transported for life. Chittaranjan Das conducted the appeal on 
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behalf of the first two in the High Court and their sentences were reduced 
to transportation. 


Aurobindo Ghose had already attracted official attention as editor of 
the Bande Mataram, started on August 6, 1906. The paper was founded 
by Subodh Chandra Mallick, Chittaranjan Das and Bepin Chandra Pal. 
Editorial control was vested in a committee of which Aurobindo Ghose 
was the chief. Aurobindo Ghose’s education had been abroad at St. Paul’s 
School, London, and later at Cambridge: he did not know the Bengali 
language well at the time. Nevertheless, his approach to all problems 
was imbued by a deep understanding of Indian philosophy. “The New 
Path” doctrine which he propagated through the columns of the Bande 
Matram resulted in an early prosecution as a result of which his printer 
was convicted and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment; Aurobindo 
Ghose himself escaped as his editorial identity could not be proved. In 
less than a year, a weekly edition was added to the daily (June 2, 1905). 
The daily served Bengal and the weekly conveyed Aurobindo’s message 
to the whole of India. 


The Bande Mataram editorially referred to the reforms proposed by 
Morley in the middle of 1907 as “Comic Opera—the right place for this 
truly comic council of Notables with its yet more comic functions is an 
opera by Gilbert and Sullivan and not an India seething with discontent 
and convulsed by the throes of an incipient revolution.” 

In a series of seven articles published between April 9 and April 23, 
1907, Aurobindo propounded the doctrine of passive resistance as an 
instrument of political action. “We have not only to organise a central 
authority, he wrote, “not only to take up all branches of our national 
life into our hands, but in order to meet bureaucratic opposition and to 
compel alien control to remove its hold on us, if not at once, then tentacle 

by tentacle, we must organise defensive resistance.Our immediate 

problem as a nation is not how to become intellectual and well-informed 
or how to be rich and industrious, but how to stave off imminent national 
death, how to put an end to the white peril, how to assert ourselves and 

live .; In a Peaceful way we act against the law or the executive, 

but we passively accept the legal consequences.” It was in fact the 
philosophy of Gandhism anticipated by some twenty years, with this 
difference that Aurobindo Ghose made the reservation that resistance 
should be peaceful and passive only so long as official action was “peace¬ 
ful and within the rules of the fight”. 


Aurobindo Ghose’s writings often resorted to ridicule as a weapon- for 
the rest it was cold, implacable logic. His writings drew appreciation from 
all parts of India: 


“Perhaps, few outside Bengal have heard of Mr. Aurobindo Ghose so 
much so that even the London Times has persisted in saying that none but 
Mr Bepin Chandra Pal could be the author of the able articles apoearine 
in the Bande Matram.... In the history of press prosecutions in tbis 
country, we have not come across a man who has been more conspicuous 
by reason of his ability and force of character." ( The Madras Standard) 

‘^A Ur0bind ° Gh ? se i s no notoriety hunter, is no demagogue who 
^f ntS « t0 bec ,* me P^? m . inent by courting conviction for sedition. A man of 
very fine culture, his is a lovable nature; merry, sparkling with wit and 
humour, ready, in refined repartee, he is one of those men to be in whose 

unTe P e a n n devo«on y to an a cSS’ Wh ° Se eXt6ri ° r * S 0 §tf * dily ®*wtag fire 


(The Indian Patriot) 
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“Who knows but what is sedition today may be divine truth tomorrow? 
Mr. Aurobindo Ghose is a sweet soul!” (The Mahratta of Poona). 

The passive resistance articles were the cause of the prosecution already 
referred to. Bipin Chandra Pal who was called to give evidence of 
Aurobindo’s editorship, refused to do so and was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. In delivering judgment, the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Kingsford, acknowledged that “the general tone of the Bande Mataram is 
not seditious.” He, nevertheless, sentenced the printer to imprisonment 
for a few months. 

During the trial, Aurobindo resigned the principalship of the Calcutta 
National College and, at a meeting convened by the students and teachers of 
the College to express their regret at his resignation, he exhorted them as 
follows:— 

“When we established this college, and left other occupations, other 
chances of life, to devote our lives to this institution, we did so because we 
hoped to see in it the foundation, the nucleus of a nation, of the new India 
which is to begin its career after this night of sorrow and trouble, on that 
day of glory and greatness when India will work for the world. What we 
want here is not merely to give you a little information, not merely to open 
to you careers for earning a livelihood, but to build up sons for the Mother¬ 
land to work and to suffer for her.... There are times in a nation’s history 
when Providence places before it one work, one aim, to which everything 
else, however high and noble in itself, has to be sacrificed. Such a time 
has now arrived for our Motherland when nothing is dearer than her service, 
when everything else is to be directed to the end. If you will study, 
study for her sake; train yourself body and mind and soul for her service.... 
Work that she may prosper. Suffer that she may rejoice. All is contained 
in that one single advice.” 

A reference has already been made to the division between the two 
wings of the Congress and the Surat split. Aurobindo Ghose went to the 
Surat Congress of 1907 fresh from his victory at the Midnapur session of 
the Bengal Provincial Conference. Tilak had sent him a telegram asking 
him to bring as large a contingent of Bengal nationalists as possible. It 
was Aurobindo Ghose who presided over the conference of nationalists 
which decided that the attempted retrogression of the Congress should be 
resisted by all constitutional means, “even by opposing the election of the 
President, if necessary.” After Surat, he visited Baroda, Poona, Bombay, 
Nasik, Amraoti and Nagpur where he was accorded a rousing reception at 
public meetings. He returned to Calcutta where he resumed his political 
activities and his spirited writings in the Bande Matram. But it was not 
to be for long. 

In May of that year, he was arrested in connection with the Alipore 
Bomb Case and during the trial which lasted for a year, he was held in 
detention, for a period in solitary confinement. He gave himself up to 
religious mediation and self discipline. While his own trial was but a 
month old, Tilak was tried and sentenced to six years’ transportation. A 
number of young Bengal nationalists had likewise been deported. When 
he was released, Aurobindo found that all his political friends and associates 
had been put out of action. He refused the editorship of Bengalee and also 
to restart the Bande Matram which had closed down during his trial, but 
started two weekly papers, the Karmayogin, in English and the Dharma 
in Bengali, both devoted to the dissemination of the principles of the Sanatan 
Dharmp, But he found it difficult to resist the temptation of engaging in 
political controversy into which he was drawn by constant criticism of the 



Nationalists by right wing leaders and newspapers. He wrote vigorously 
and addressed a number of public meetings in Calcutta and in other district 
towns in Bengal. At the Barisal Provincial Conference, he again had the 
Nationalist platform accepted. i 

The inner struggle between politics and a life of religious seclusion 
continued for some time. Politics made irresistible claims but Aurobindo 
Ghose finally came to the conclusion that the time was not ripe for the 
country to take up his dynamic programme. The report that the Govern¬ 
ment was seriously contemplating his deportation finally decided him. He 
retired to Chandranagore and later went to Pondicherry on April 4, 1910. 
just before the Government decided to launch the third and last prosecu¬ 
tion against him for the publication of his “open letter to my countrymen” 
in the Karmayogin. A warrant for his arrest was issued after he reached 
Pondicherry. Aurobindo Ghose did not appear in Court and again the 
printer was convicted in the lower court but, on appeal, the High Court 
quashed the conviction on the ground that the open letter was not seditious. 

During the period in which Bal Gangadhar Tilak was in jail, most of the 
papers propagating his cause had gone out of existence on their editors 
being sent to jail or heavy securities being demanded from them. The 
Kesari had to furnish a security of Rs. 5,000. Kelkar conducted the Kesari 
and the Mahratta with great tact and prudence and steered clear through 
troubled waters. To be a subscriber of the Kesari was then to court great 
displeasure of the Government. In spite of this Kelkar with his colleague 
D. V. Vidwans. the manager and a nephew of Tilak, managed to pay off 
the liabilities of the papers and maintained a good number of subscribers. 
This itself was a great relief to Tilak as the paper formed the nucleus of 
all his future activities. 


When Bal Gangadhar Tilak came out of the jail in 1914, all his natio¬ 
nalist companions had been put out of the way. The first World War had 
broken out. Tilak quickly gauged his ground in the changed circumstances. 
He was less uncompromising in his attitude towards the moderates but 
ne was determined to rehabilitate the Nationalists within the Congress. He 
was also set on a course of agitation for Home Rule. According to the 
articles of the Congress Constitution, the right of election was confined to 
organisations which accepted Article I which laid down colonial self-govern¬ 
ment as the goal. In an attempt to bring the two wings of the Congress 
together. Annie Besant suggested an amendment to Article XX widening 
the scope of election. Gokhale and Mehta, however, refused to agree on the 
ground that it would lead to the renewal by Tilak of his old struggle. The 
1914 Congress found no reconciliation. Gokhale died on February 19th, 1915. 
Tilak, meanwhile, continued his agitation for Home Rule. All through 
1915, renewed efforts were made for a compromise but without avail and 
a month before the Congress was due to meet that year Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta passed away. 

The resolutions of the 1915 Congress were reiteration of the resolutions 
which had been passed in previous years even since the inception of the 
national organisation. More important, it opened the doors to the Nationa¬ 
list delegates by permitting election by public meetings convened under 
the auspices of any association of not less than two years’ standing on 
December 31st, 1815 and having as one of its objects “the attainment of 
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Self-Government within the British Empire by constitutional means.” Tilak 
readily accepted this gesture and declared the willingness of his party to 
re-enter the Congress. He started his Home Rule League on April 23rd, 
1916. 


Although the Congress had relaxed its attitude, the Government was 
still obdurate in its antagonism to Tilak. On his 60th birthday on July 
23, 1916, he was presented with a public purse of a lakh of rupees in 
appreciation of his services to the nation. Immediately, the Government 
served a notice on him to show cause why he should not be bound over 

for good behaviour for the period of a year in a sum of Rs. 20,000/- on 

his own recognisance and in two securities of Rs. 10,000/- each, because 

of three speeches on Home Rule delivered by him at Ahmednagar and 

Belgaum. Tilak complied with the Magistrate’s order but on appeal the 
Bombay High Court held that the speeches were innocent and quashed 
the order of the Magistrate. Tilak returned to the Congress of 1916 with 
a majority of Nationalists as delegates from Bombay to the Lucknow 
session. A compromise suggested by Tilak on elections to the Subjects 
Committee having fallen through, separate names were given by the 
Moderates and the Nationalists. In each case, it was the Nationalists who 
were elected. Gandhi who had been nominated to the Subjects Committee 
in the session of the previous year, was proposed by the Moderates in 1916. 
He was voted down by the Nationalists, but Tilak declared Gandhi elected. 
The 1916, Lucknow Session was notable both because of the foundations it 
laid for a united Congress and because of the Lucknow Pact which brought 
the Congress and the Muslim League together. 


Tilak’s health was, however, failing him and in consequence his political 
activities slowed down. Nevertheless, when he spoke, he spoke, 
with the fire of conviction. He urged everyone to strive for Home Rule and 
all to bend their energies for its attainment. He accepted the assurances held 
out by Lloyd George of constitutional change on the termination of the war 
“We must push our demand while the notion of brotherhood is existing in 
the minds of the English,” he said, speaking on the Home Rule resolution 
at the Nasik Conference in 1917. In the following year, he went to England 
where he sued Sir Valentine Chirol for defamation and contributed £ 3,000 
to the Labour Party fund. He lost his suit against Chirol but took the 
opportunity of his presence in England to present the case for India on be¬ 
half of his own section of the Home Rule League before the Select Com- 
nuttee of both Houses of Parliament appointed to examine the provisions 
of Montagus India Bill and hear evidence. When the Bill became an Act 
ater in 1919, he declared himself in favour of responsive co-operation and 
ook no part in the discussion on, or the preparation for, non-co-operation. 
In his 1920 manifesto, Tilak declared: — 


“This party proposes to work the Montagu Reforms Act for all it is 
worth and for accelerating the grant of full Responsible Government- and 
for this purpose, it will without hesitation offer co-operation or resort tc 
constitutional opposition, whichever may be expedient and best calculated 
to give effect to the popular will.” 


Although he did not give his assent to it and played no part in the 
organisation of non-co-operation, Tilak was not opposed to it. “I like the 
programme well enough,” he told Gandhi, “but I have my doubts as to 
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the country being with u ; in the self-denying ordinance which non-co- 
operation presents to the people. I will do nothing to hinder the progress 
of the movement. I wish you every success, and if you gain the popular 
ear you will find in me an enthusiastic supporter.” In a sense Tilak had 
cast the mantle of leadership on Gandhi’s shoulders by this statement. 
His failing health gave w.ty and he passed away on the 1st of August 
1920, on the day before Gandhi launched his non-co-operation movement. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE GANDHIAN ERA 

Gandhi’s moving into the position in politics which he occupied in 1920 
was not a mere event; it was a phenomenon. The only other comparable 
happening, paradoxical as it may sound, was Aurobindo Ghose’s sudden 
departure from politics. Aurobindo had conceived the possibilities of 
passive resistance but with reservations first, that it should be peaceful 
only so long as official action was peaceful; second, that British domina¬ 
tion was a peril which had to be put an end to; and third, that in order 
to organise national resistance a nucleus of leadership had to be trained 
and prepared. Tilak, on the other hand, had unshakable faith in the 
mass of the people, his capacity to rouse them and the force they would 
become, once roused, to provide the sinews of a national movement. 
But Tilak did not believe in non-violence; he did not believe that under¬ 
standing could extend beyond what he regarded as natural barriers of 
race, colour and creed. Gokhale believed in two essential 

conditions of political agitation: the methods should be legitimate and 
the changes desired should be secured by exerting the pressure 
of public opinion on constituted authority. He ruled out rebellion, aiding 
or abetting foreign invasion and resort to crime. He summed up his 
philosophy thus “Roughly speaking, barring these thfee things all else 
was constitutional. No doubt everthing that was constitutional was not 
necessarily wise or expedient but that was a different matter. Prayers 
and appeals to justice lay at one end. Passive resistance, including even 
its extreme form of non-payment of taxes till redress was obtained lay 
at the other end. But Gokhale also thought that mass movements meant 
violence. Gandhi drawing essentially from his experiences in South 
Africa, combined Aurobindo’s faith in passive resistance as an immediate 
weapon, Tilak’s faith in the masses and Gokhale’s belief that the possi¬ 
bilities of understanding knew no limit. His faith in the masses remain¬ 
ed unshaken throughout, and their faith in him was equally deep and 
abiding. He had tried out civil disobedience in South Africa and it had 
worked well with a community of Indians drawn from almost every part 
of India and of different religious persuasions. It was possible for him, 
therefore, to think of India as one country dnd of Indians as one people. 

Of all the resolutions passed at the momentous Lucknow Congress 
session of 1916, Gandhi’s attention was attracted to one on the relations 
between ryots and planters in Bihar. In April 1917, he arrived in 
Motihan, was ordered to leave the district immediately and he disobeyed 
he order, and when brought before a magistrate, he pleaded guilty 
The prosecution was withdrawn, Gandhi held his investigation the 
Government appointed a commission and the grievances were redressed 
Kama offered a similar problem in 1918. Gandhi organised a satyagraha 
in which the peasants themselves participated and were sentenced to 
rief terms of imprisonment. Soon the authorities yielded and in his 
own words Gandhi had demonstrated that “the salvation of the people 
depends upon themselves, upon their capacity for suffering and sacrifice.” 
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in the same year Gandhi took up the cause of the textile workers in the 
Ahmedabad mills. He had a pledge from them that they would hold out 
until their demands were conceded. When their resolution was weakened 
by the starving condition of their children, Gandhi undertook a fast unto 
death. Appeals to the mill-owners came from all parts of the country 
and a solution was found on the fourth day. 


The Rowlatt Committee submitted its report in 1918 and the Congress 
that year condemned its recommendations. The Bills were introduced in 
the Imperial Legislative Council early in the following year and Gandhi 
declared his intention to lead a passive resistance movement if they were 
passed into law. He started with a fast, the movement followed bringing 
in its train the massacres and atrocities under Martial Law in the Punjab 
and sporadic mass violence. Gandhi admitted his blunder, called off the 
movement, and offered to assist in restoring peace. Further he insisted 
that the Congress of 1919, should record its condemnation of the excesses 
committed in parts of the Punjab and Gujerat. He made it a condition 
of his continuance in the Congress and in a stirring speech he said: 
“The Government went mad at that time; we went mad also at the time. 
I say, do not return madness with madness, but return madness with 
sanity and the whole situation will be yours.” That was the third test: 
Gandhi s ability to condemn violence and effectively to call off a passive 
resistance campaign. The weapon of satyagraha had been tried out and 
proved in every detail. 

Gandhi was the President of the All India Home Rule League when 
he laid his plans for the first comprehensive countrywide non-co- 
operation movement. The grounds were the Khilafat question and the 
failure of the Government to redress the wrongs done to the people of 
the Punjab and to punish officers who were guilty of official crimes 
Gandhi called for surrender of titles and honorary and nominated office’ 
boycott of official functions, schools and colleges and courts as well as 
elections to the reformed Councils and foreign goods. The same year the 
creed of the Congress was changed and its object was declared to be “the 
attainment of swaraj by peaceful and legitimate means.” 


Gandhi had a measure of his strength as well as of his weakness. His 
resolution had been adopted but there were misgivings in more than one 
quarter and warnings and expostulations came from influential leaders. 
Earlier he had made it tdear that he did not expect even the Home Rule 
League to follow his civil disobedience methods. Of the Congress he 
expressed the hope that all parties would cherish it as a national or’gani- 
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himself that he would endeavour so to mould the policy of the League 
as to make the Congress retain its no-party national character.” It was 
an offer to place his programme for consideration on its merits against 
any other programme that may be put forward from any other quarter. 


It is necessary here to take a detailed look at the state of the Press in 
each province, sometimes going back to understand the background 
against which it developed and at other times going forward to describe 
the circumstances in which repressive measures were enforced by one 
province or another with more or less severity, as well as to deal with 
the extraordinary influence, direct and indirect, which Gandhi exercised 
over newspapers and editors throughout the country. 
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In the second decade of the 20th century, there were three Anglo 
Indian papers in Bombay, the Times of India, the Bombay Gazette, and 
the Advocate of India. As already mentioned the last of these was 
revived in 1888 by Pherozeshah Mehta but it soon passed out of his hands. 
There were two weeklies, the Kaiser-i-Hind, an Anglo-Gujerati paper 
and the Oriental Review published in English. These two papers and the 
Anglo-Marathi, Indu Prakash from Bombay supported Pherozeshah 
Mehta’s civic and political policies. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and others 
again felt the need for an English daily to support their views. We have 
already shown how well Calcutta and Madras were served in this respect. 
In addition there had been established the Leader in Allahabad with the 
great Liberal, C. Y. Chintamani, as its editor and there was the Tribune 
in Lahore. 

Pherozeshah Mehta had considerable difficulty in the initial stages but 
when on March 3, 1913, the first issue of the Bombay Chronicle was sold 
in the streets of the city as a one-anna paper when all other newspapers 
were selling at four annas a copy, it came as an agreeable surprise to the 
public. Its able editor, Benjamin Guy Horniman, had already earned a 
reputation as an enthusiastic supporter of the Indian cause. He had 
worked under C. P. Scott on the Manchester Guardian and had later 
joined the Statesman in Calcutta, where he walked bare-footed through 
the streets wearing a dhoti in participating in an anti-partition demons¬ 
tration. The Bombay Chronicle gave Horniman full scope for the expres¬ 
sion of his personality and every agitation, local or national, and distress 
in any part of the country were fully ventilated in its columns 
Wherever there was political trouble, Horniman was ready to step in and 
take the full brunt of the rigours of official repression. He led a campaign 
against a memorial for Lord Willingdon. He was in Madras when Annie 
Besant and others were interned. He offered to edit the New India. 
Later, during the 1918 influenza epidemic, Horniman went from house to 
house in the congested areas of Bombay organising relief and rendering 
every help to the stricken families. Horniman wrote with a fire reminis¬ 
cent of James Silk Buckingham’s writings in the early days of journalism 
in Calcutta. The Government and the right wing Liberals were subjected 
to merciless attacks in a column of lively comment appropriately publish¬ 
ed over the pen-name of “Atropos”. He referred to the Times of India 
as “the old woman of Bori Bunder”, tearing to shreds in the public eye 
the reputation that paper had built up for itself over a period of years. 
Horniman was a prominent member of the Satyagraha Sabha formed by 
Gandhi in Bombay to organise opinion against the Rowlatt Bills. The 
Martial Law excesses in the Punjab in 1919 were first brought to public 
light in the columns of the Bombay Chronicle, which published a reveal¬ 
ing account from the pen of Lala Goverdhan Das. The writer was 
sentenced to three years’ imprisonment by a Martial Law court for the 
offence of communicating to the Bombay Chronicle details of happenings 
in the Punjab in the Martial Law days. Horniman wrote again on the 
Amritsar massacre and on April 26, 1919, he was dragged from his sick 
bed and deported to England. 

The Bombay Chronicle had earned a reputation and made a place for 
Itself in the public life of Bombay within a year of its existence, so much 
so that Gokhale paid a tribute both to Horniman and to C. Y. Chintamani. 
the editor of Leader, for the signal service they had rendered in support 
of Gandhi’s passive resistance campaign in South Africa, 
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Journalism in Sind attracted some eminent figures. After the brief 
existence of the Phoenix of which mention has already been made, the 
Daily Gazette, an Anglo-Indian paper owned by British business inter¬ 
ests, made its appearance and for a long period was edited by Sir 
Montague Webb and later by Myatt. As the Gazette adopted the tradi¬ 
tional Anglo-Indian attitude of opposing the national movement, the 
New Times edited by Sadhu T. L. Vaswani took up the cause of Indian 
nationalism. It was to this paper that Punniah (who later became the 
editor of the Sind Observer ) was imported all the way from Andhra. The 
paper, however, did not last beyond 1919. 

A paper of some importance was started in 1912 by Maharaj Lokram 
and Maharaj Vishnu Sharma under the name of the Hindu. Its editors 
included Sri Jairamdas Daulatram, Dr. Choithram P. Gidwani and Sri 
Hiranand Karamchand. The paper faithfully supported Gandhi’s civil 
disobedience and non-cooperation movements, and in 1930, three of its 
editors were arrested and imprisoned in succession. The authorities, by 
order, closed down the press and confiscated the machinery but it conti¬ 
nued to appear from different places under different names. The entire 
editorial staff and management were arrested in 1932. During the next 
ten years, it had a turbulent existence and in August 1942, in response to 
Gandhi’s appeal, the paper suspended publication. It resumed publication 
in the following year and enjoyed public support till the partition in 
1947 when it was compelled to close down. 

The Sind Observer came into existence a little before 1920, the year 
in which Punniah joined it as Assistant Editor. Under his editorship 
extending over a period of 20 years, the Sind Observer became the 
leading nationalist paper of the province, and effectively held its own 
against the rival Daily Gazette. Punniah enjoyed a position in journa¬ 
lism in Sind comparable to that of C. Y. Chintamani in the United 
Provinces (Uttar Pradesh). He developed the paper in all its depart¬ 
ments and built it up into a flourishing concern until the partition came 
in 1947 and he was driven to Bombay where he died some three years 
later from a sudden stroke of the heart. 

The Daily Gazette of Karachi passed through many vicissitudes and 
showed promise of revival during the war years under the editorship of 
Sri M. S. M. Sharma, but it too fell a victim to partition and was later 
converted into the Karachi edition of the Civil & Military Gazette of 
Lahore. 

Bihar has a long record of journalistic enterprise reaching as far back 
as the seventies of the last century when Hindi and Urdu papers came 
into existence. The first English paper was started before 1880 under the 
title of the Bihar Herald. It was sustained by and espoused the cause of 
the Bengalis domiciled in Bihar. Other papers which followed in quick 
succession were the Indian Chronicle (1881), the Bihar Times (1894) 
which started the agitation for a separate Bihar province and the Bihar 
Guardian which followed a few year later. The last two papers came 
out in 1906 as the Beharee and the Behari respectively, the spelling of 
the names being settled following litigation. The latter (the Behari) was 
the first to close down and the Beharee which was converted into a daily 
in 1913 suspended publication four years later. 
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The year 1918 marks the beginning of national as opposed to sectarian 
journalism in Bihar with the publication of the Searchlight founded by 
Sachchidananda Sinha, known as the father of modern Bihar, who was 
also associated with the beginnings of journalism in Uttar Pradesh. The 
Searchlight was the champion of forward nationalist policies and criti¬ 
cised with vehemence and little restraint its own illustrious founder with 
the result that when the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga started the 
Indian Nation in 1930, the venture had the support of Dr. Sinha and other 
leading persons in Bihar. Both continue to be published to this day, 
though they have exchanged roles of official and opposition papers since 
the advent of freedom. The Searchlight publishes its Hindi counterpart, 
the Pradeep, while the Indian Nation brings out the Aryavarta. 

We must now turn our attention to Bengal to see how newspapers 
fared there during this period. The Amrita Bazar Patrika had gradually 
worked its way up to the position of the leading paper of the province. 
The credit goes to Motilal Ghose who, although a redoubtable fighter in 
the national cause and a brother nationalist of the grim Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, had an engaging personality and a quaint puckish sense of humour 
which endeared him to friends and foes alike and above all to the most 
prominent official personalities. Again and again, he baited Lord Curzon 
without provoking his wrath. Here is an example of his writing: 

“As hostile criticism, however, bitter, or a lampoon or a satire or sarcasm 
does not carry murder with it. Lord Curzon as the ruler of an alien race 
which has no votes and no representatives in the Government machinery, 
should welcome it and not try to suppress it either by material or moral 
force . 

There were curious meetings between Motilal and Curzon, the two sitting 
in separate rooms and the Private Secretary carrying written questions 
and answers and suggestions and reactions to and fro. At one such interview, 
Motilal suggested that Curzon should not discriminate between Hindu and 
Muslim leaders of East Bengal and that if he dined with the Nawab of 
Dacca, he should extend the same honour to the Maharaja of Mymensingh. 
Back came the laconic reply, “Yes”. To the point that East Bengal would 
not be a viable province, the reply came: “Mr. Ghose need not trouble 
himself on that score. My Government has enough money in its coffers to 
meet it.” 

When Lord Curzon told the students of the Calcutta University that 
truthfulness was a Western conception which was only later honoured in 
the East, Motilal published an extract from Lord Curzon’s “Problems of 
the East” in which he had admitted that he had given his age to the 
President of the Korean Foreign Office as 40, when it was actually 33, 
because of the respect attached in the East to age, and to have attributed 
his youthful appearance to the salubrious climate of Her Majesty’s dominions. 
When the President of the Korean Foreign Office asked whether he was 
a near relative of Her Majesty, the Queen of England, Lord Curzon recorded 
his own part of the conversation as follows:— 

“No,” I replied, “I am not”. But observing the look of disgust that passed 
over ( his countenance, I was fain to add, “I am, however, as vet an unmarried 
man, with which unscrupulous suggestion I completely regained the old 
gentleman’s favour, 
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This passage had been expunged from the later edition of the book 
which was in circulation at the time but Motilal had managed to secure a 
copy of the first edition from which he reproduced it. 

The Government of Bengal were at this time preparing a list of names 
of persons for deportation. Sir Andrew Fraser had added Motilal’s name to 
the list with a strong recommendation to his successor. Sir Edward Baker. 
Motilal knew of this and when Aswini Kumar Dutta and others were 
deported, he anxiously awaited his turn. Instead, Motilal was summoned 
to Government House and, after a cheerful conversation in which Motilal 
himself broached the subject of his writings in his Amrit Bazar Patrika, 
Sir Edward struck off the names of Motilal Chose and Surendranath Banerjea 
from the list. 

Motilal was a constant visitor to the Government House and the secret 
of his good relations with the highest officials was that, although he was 
an extremist and unsparing in his attacks on them, sometimes from the 
most unexpected angle, his personal relations with them were always in¬ 
formal and he never despaired of his ability to convert the most confirmed 
diehards to his point of view. Quite often he was able to talk them round 
and, even when he failed, he was able to make them understand his point 
of view and to make allowance for it. Many Englishmen who were incensed 
by his writings, warmed towards him as they came under the spell of his 
quaint personal charm which combined a doggedness in the pursuit of his 
ends and pleading, often with tears in his eyes, for understanding of the 
country's cause and the people’s aspirations. The next moment he was 
ready to engage in cheerful banter In which he joined in a hearty laugh 
against himself as happily as he scored points. To the Englishman, Motilal 
was a quaint, other-world character and likeable. Thus we have Ramsay 
MacDonald writing of Motilal Ghose's Italian palace, with ample courtyard, 
carved screen and balustrades, where decay spoke from every stone. The 
Poll Mall Gazette of London wrote of Motilal and his house: — 

"Motilal Chose published his paper in a huge rambling warren of a house 
in North Calcutta where he lives with a swarm of relatives and dependents 
in partri&rchal fashion. Babies cling about the editor’s bare legs, as clad 
in a scanty piece of linen, he writes torrents of fierce abuse with a most 
benevolent smile". 

Motilal was a journalist to the core and to him the Amrit Bazar Patrika 
came before everything else. Motilal’s account of his interview with the 
Prince of Wales (later King George V) in January 190fl is full of the 
Amrif Bazar Patrika: Sir Walter Lawrence (lAivate Secretary to the Prince 
Of Wales) was a regular reader of the Amrita Bazar Patrika; the Prince 
wished to know the people at first hand and was making the fullest use 
of the Amrita Bazar Patrika; His Royal Highness probably wanted to 
convey some assuring words to the people of India through the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika and Motilal finally succeeded In securing a message of good 
cheer to the people for his paper. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika had its troubles too and Motilal Chose carried 
them on his shoulders as cheerfully as its good fortune. A security of 
Rs 5,000/- was demanded from the paper (1913) for its comments on the 
Jagatchri Ashram affairs under the Press Act, 1910. The security was paid 
and repeated attempts were made to have it forfeited but thanks to Motilal’s 
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efforts they were not successful. The Amrita Bazar Patrika grew in popu¬ 
larity. Again, in the same year, the Amrita Bazar Patrika was in trouble 
in connection with the Barisal Conspiracy Case, this time for contempt 
of court. After a protracted hearing, the case against Motilal was dismissed 
with costs as the Chief Justice held that “the materials necessary to fasten 
responsibility on him (as editor) were wholly wanting”. The case against 
the printer and publisher was also dismissed with costs on the ground that 
“in the present case no contempt justifying summary action on our part 
has been established”. As a result of this case, the Contempt of Court 
Bill was introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council, providing for the 
publication of the name of the editor in each issue of the journal edited 
by him. The war broke out soon after and the passage of the Bill was deferred 
till 1926. The Amrita Bazar Patrika was regarded as a champion of the 
students and whenever they were in trouble, it came to their aid. In 19116, 
there was a serious set-to between the students of the Presidency College 
and Professors E. F. Oaten. Two students were expelled; and one of them 
was Subhas Chandra Bose. Throughout, the Amrita Bazar Patrika Sup¬ 
ported the students and it was in these days that Subhash Bose and Motilal 
came together. 

In politics although Motilal supported Tilak and was himself counted 
among the nationalists, he strove unceasingly for a rapprochement between 
the two groups but according to him, Pherozeshah Mehta in Bombay and 
Surendranath Banerjea in Bengal turned a deaf ear to all approaches for 
a reconciliation. Even, when Annie Besant added her voice to Motilal’s no 
reconciliation was in sight and when at last reconciliation came in 1916 
at Lucknow, Surendranath Banerjea presided over a joint conference of 
Hindu and Muslim leaders which adopted a common scheme of constitu¬ 
tional reforms. As one of the founders of the Congress, Surendranath Banerjea 
was not happy about the outcome of the Lucknow Session, and he did not 
feel easy about the new arrangement which, in his opinion, seemed to 
give the Home Rule Leaguers the best of both worlds, i.e., a significant place 
within the Congress and freedom to pursue their own policy outside. Again 
and again, he was asked to join the Home Rule League on the promise 
that he would be unanimously elected President of the Calcutta Branch. 
Surendranath Banerjea refused. Nevertheless, when Annie Besant was in¬ 
terned. Surendranath Banerjea was in the forefront of public expression 
of indignation at the action taken against her. 

The history of Surendranath Banerjea’s political activities is also the 
history of the Bengalee. Again arid again Motilal Ghose and Surendranath 
Banerjea came into conflict with each other and the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
clashed with the Bengalee. Their objectives and one may even say, their 
approach to political problems were the same. But Surendranath was 
reserved and was discriminating in the causes which he was prepared to 
support, while Motilal Ghose took up every popular cause and supported 
it in a manner which caught the public Imagination. Their indentity of 
interest compelled them on occasion to appear on the same platform and 
speak in appreciative terms of each other but always their rivalry, both 
in the journalistic and the political spheres, which was not without a strong 
personal tinge, asserted itself. The difference between the two is well 
illustrated in the personal records they have left behind of their lives. 
Surendranath Banerjea in his ‘A Nation in the Making’ makes practically 
ho reference to his encounters with Motilal Ghose or to the controversy 
that went on almost continuously between the Amrita Bazar Patrika and 
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the Bengalee, while Motilal Ghose, in his notes, makes frequent references 
to them, freely discussing his own actions as well as Surendranath’s with 
a disarming frankness but, nevertheless, presenting himself as the better 
of the two. From the popular point of view, Motilal’s was the more intri¬ 
guing and sometimes even amusing personality and the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, the livelier paper of the two. The result was that while the two 
papers were actually complementary in the service they rendered to the 
public, the Amrita Bazar Patrika prospered while the Bengalee declined. 


As insight may be had into the peculiar position of the Bengalee and 
other papers of the same status and calibre throughout the country, vis-a-vis 
their livelier contemporaries, from the evidence given before the Press 
Laws Committee of 1921 by Prithwis Chandra Ray, the then editor of the 
Bengalee. Ray was joint editor of the paper in 1919 and 1920. He was 
appointed editor in 1921 when Surendranath Banerjea was appointed 
Minister in the Government of Bengal. Ray was also one of the proprietors. 
He told the Committee that the Bengalee had represented the moderate 
school of political thought since the differences with Tilak in 1908. Between 
1905 and 1908, he said, the Moderate Party held the entire field against 
all other different parties of the country and the Bengalee was looked 
upon by the people as giving the light and lead in political agitation. The 
paper was conducted on legtimate constitutional principles and never 
encouraged any breach of law and order. Ray said that the Bengalee had 
firmly adhered to that policy throughout its existence. He complained that 
there were many papers in Calcutta (in 1921) which “from morning to 
morning preached much more violent sedition than all the Press in Bengal 
used to do in the days of Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty.” In his view, the 
Bengalee and the Indian Mirror were the exceptions but the Indian Mirror 
was fast declining. Of the Bengalee, too, he said that when he took up its 
editorship, he found that it was practically boycotted by the whole 
educated community in Bengal, but added that after working on 
it for four months, he had been able to popularise it and the educated 
classes were reading it every day. He was hopeful of the prospects of the 
paper provided the campaign of non-co-operation did not take an extra¬ 
ordinarily violent turn. Ray further explained that a paper in the posi¬ 
tion of the Bengalee had to tread the middle path cautiously. “If we are 
strong in supporting the Government,” he said, “the people would come 
down upon us and would not have anything to do with our phper, and 
secondly, we are timid because we have got to look to the interests of other 
proprietors besides myself. There are pecuniary considerations before us. 
As after all, the Bengalee is more a commercial proposition than a mere 
propagandist organ.” 


Referring generally to Bengali journalism, Ray told the Committee that 
they had not yet been trained to put up dummy editors in any of the 
serious undertakings, “except in the case of the Amrita Bazar Patrika where 
it was said there was no physical editor.” He added:— 


So far as the important and leading papers are concerned, I think the 
proprietor and editor are in most cases the same party, both in English and 
in vernacular. Take, for instance, the Bengalee. I am editing the paper, but 
lam also one of the proprietors. Take the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Mr. Motilal 
Ghose is one of the proprietors as also the editor. He has always been the 
editor except in the law courts. In the Indian Mirror, the proprietor is the 
e itor. in the case of the Sanjibani, one of the most respectable vernacular 
weeklies in Calcutta, Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitter is the editor as well as the 
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In his written representation, Ray suggested that all matters relating 
to the abuse of the liberty of the Press should be referred to a standing 
committee set up in each province consisting of a local minister as president, 
two members appointed by the Government, two elected by the provincial 
legislative council and two nominated by the members of the Press. In a 
supplementary statement he submitted:— 

“There are only two ways how irresponsible and seditious writings may 
be suppressed. One is by the controlling force of public opinion and another 
by legislative provisions. Unfortunately for India, there is practically no 
wholesome public opinion to bring a seditious writer to ridicule and con¬ 
tempt or make him know his place in society, whatever public opinion there 
may be in the country rather goes to applaud and make a hero of the man 
who can take courage in both hands to defy law and order. It will take a 
long time yet for healthy public opinion to assert itself and drive the 
irresponsible writer beyond the pale of decent society. Till that time, the 
liberty enjoyed by the Press in England and France and America can 
hardly be expected not to be abused out in India. Therefore, I say, that 
until the commonsense of society comes to take its natural part in enforcing 
upon us a moral and constitutional restraint, laws have got to be depended 
on to do this sort of work for the well-being of the community. 

“Now, I come to the important question as to whether the ordinary laws 
of the land are sufficient to meet the requirements of the Indian Press situ¬ 
ation. I am no lawyer myself, and I, therefore, do not feel competent to 
give any opinion on the subject. If this Committee, however, thinks that 
Sections 124-A and 153-A of the Indian Penal Code, and section 108 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code are inadequate to cope with seditious crime in the 
Press, I would beg of them to consider the advisability of recommending to 
the Legislature the wisdom of grafting on the Criminal Procedure Code, 
when it comes to be revised next autumn, clauses for enforcing security and 
forfeiture after a judicial trial. For the present, I would remain content at 
that, and wait till, under better education and more restraining influence of 
society, the seditious writer will find his occupation gone”. 

The Bengalee and its Indian language counterpart, Nayak, seem to have 
been affected by differences within the “moderate” political group. Once 
in his evidence, Ray referred to Surendranath Banerjea’s conduct of the 
paper as if he did not altogether approve of it. Panchcowrie Banerjee, 
editor of the Nayak (the allied paper), admitted that the Indian Press in 
Bengal had declined. “The Patrika has lost its old sauce and the Bengalee 
is no good, although I am the editor of the Bengalee (Panchcowrie Banerjee 
was in fact the editor of the Nayak and had a proprietorial interest in the 
Bengalee.) In Bengal, it commands a greater sale because of its language.” 
It was Panchcowrie Banerjee’s view that sauce and venom in a newspaper 
were a commercial necessity. “I have been writing in the columns of the 
Nayak like that,” he admitted “owing to the Government allowing us oppor¬ 
tunities to write in that manner. The taste of the public has become so 
vitiated that nothing sells now except it is against the Government, some¬ 
thing that is saucy, something that is venomous." 

Panchcowrie Banerjee had been 30 years in Bengal journalism. He was a 
joint founder-editor of the Sandhya with Brahmobandhav Upadhyaya who 
was prosecuted for sedition along with the editors of Bande Mataram and 
Juganiar. Panchcowrie Banerjee continued to edit the Sandhya for some 
time . He claimed connections with Indian language journalism in Calcutta, 
Bengal and the United Provinces. He also drew cartoons, and Panchcowrie 
Banerjee said that if any person wanted something written in a spicy way, 
he went to him for help. Panchcowrie Banerjee later edited the Hitabadi. 
By the time he came over to the Bengalee he seems to have acquired a 
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somewhat reactionary outlook. “As a matter of fact, seriously speaking, when 
you have a paper persistently committing sedition or is punished over and 
over again for sedition and it pleaded guilty,” he told the Press Laws Enquiry 
Committee of 1921, “it proves beyond all doubt that there is a coterie, or a 
number of men behind egging the editors and writers on. If you confiscate 
the Press you create a quietus. That was the only effective punishment to 
which the Sandhya succumbed." Panchcowrie Banerjee was of the view 
that the standpoint of the whole Press in Bengal was more or less mercenary. 
Of the other provinces, as compared to Bengal, he said, “one is half a dozen 
and the other is six”. Referring to party papers he regretted that the system 
of forming syndicates to float a paper in order to do some sort of propaganda 
work had not developed. “I have been with the moderate party,” he added, 
“and have been hammering at the doors of the moderates in order to trans¬ 
form the Bengalee into a moderate organ.” 

While Panchcowrie Banerjee was moving to the right, Prithwis Chandra 
Bay was drifting to the left. He wrote with disillusion of Surendranath 
Banerjea. 

The triumvirate controlling the Bengalee was breaking up and, in 1923, 
Prithwis Chandra Ray went all out in the Bengalee to support C. R. Das’s 
Swaraj Party which was to wreck the constitution from within. It is hardly 
surprising that Ray left the Bengalee soon after and that the paper itself 
had to suspend publication later. 

The Bengali papers published during this period were; The Nabasakti, 
founded by Manoranjan Guha Thakurta as a daily in 1908, and the Nayak 
(1908) to which reference has already been made, owned and edited by 
Panchcowrie Banerjee and published as the counter-part of the Bengalee. 
In 1914, was started the Basumati with the distinguished Sri Hemendra 
Prasad Ghosh as editor. In 1922, Mrinal Kanti Ghosh, Prafulla Kumar 
Sarkar and Suresh Chandra Mazumdar started the Ananda Bazar Patrika 
which, under the editorship and proprietorship of the last-named, enjoys 
a reputation in Bengali equal to that of the Amrita Bazar Patrika in English, 
as well as the distinction of having had over a long period the largest 
circulation of any individual newspaper in the country. 

A little before C. R. Das began planning to start a newspaper to pro¬ 
pagate the Council-entry programme of the Swaraj Party in which he was 
to play a dominant part, Shyam Sundar Chakravarty was drawn to Gandhi’s 
non-co-operation which appealed to his selfless idealism. He participated 
in the movement with great enthusiasm and, in 1920, started the Servant 
which continued to propagate the cause of the Gandhian no-changers. The 
paper made a spectacular start and flourished for a little over two years, 
until C. R. Das’s Forward appeared in 1923 and swept all before it. The 
Servant suffered an eclipse but nothing daunted, Shyam Sundar Chakravarty 
kept the paper going, advocating a cause which was to him a mission. He 
struggled with the paper whose circulation had dwindled from 30,000 to a 
mere 5,000. With financial aid from friends, Chakravarty succeeded in 
raising the circulation to 10,000. The news agencies had discontinued their 
services as payment owing to them was in arrears. The Servant subscribed 
to the Free Press News Agency, and as the agency concentrated on news 
about the civil disobedience movement, it attracted public interest. Financial 
strain and overwork, however, impaired the health of Chakravarty and 
be passed away and the paper ceased publication at about the same time. 
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Lucknow was unfortunate in its newspapers. The first nationalist paper, 
the Advocate, published in English was started in the last decade of the 
19th Century and was edited by Bishen Narayan Dhar and Amvika Charan 
Mazumdar who presided over the 1911 and 1916 sessions of the Congress, 
respectively. Both were brilliant speakers and writers, and the Advocate 
of Lucknow was described at the time as a powerful instrument of political 
agitation which exercised considerable influence on the public mind. With 
the split in the Congress, however, Amvika Charan Mazumdar found him¬ 
self in the Moderate camp and the paper declined in popularity and 
subsequently, closed down. In 1911, Bisheri Narayan Dhar contributed 
an article to the Leader of Allahabad on the political situation in India, 
sind Chintamani who was then the editor of the paper, received a warning 
from the District Magistrate. The Leader consulted two eminent lawyers 
in Britain, Sir Edward Carson and Sir Horace Avery, whose views were 
judiciously made known to the authorities and, as a result, no further 
action was taken. Later, the Indian Daily Telegraph was published from 
Lucknow and continued publication till the second decade of the 20th Cen¬ 
tury, but its changing policies and poor production resulted in its closure. 


There was no Indian-owned English daily in the United Provinces when 
Madan Mohan Malaviya established the Leader at Allahabad in October, 
1909, with himself as editor. C. Y. Chintamani joined the Leader when 
it was founded, and assumed its sole editorship sometime later. 

The Leader, however, was not the first Indian newspaper enterprise in 
Allahabad. Nagendra Nath Gupta had established a weekly with the help 
of Sachchidananda Sinha, the Indian People (1903) which he jointly edited 
with Chintamani. He had come to Allahabad from Karachi where he had 
edited a paper called the Phoenix for a public-spirited Muslim, Jaffar 
Fadou, who was roused by the malpractices in the Khoja community and 
was moved to expose them in the columns of the paper. He was nearly 
murdered by the orthodox members of the community. Nagendra Nath 
Gupti also advocated the cause of the Sind Hindu Sabha in the columns 
of the Phoenix. After he had developed it into a daily paper, Nagendra 
NatH Gupta was tried for publication of a report from Shikarpur and jailed 
because he refused to reveal the name of the correspondent. On release 
from jail, he left Sind and came over to Allahabad where he started the 
Indian People. When the Leader was started, the Indian People was 
merged with it and Gupta was the first de facto editor. After a few 
months, however, Gupta left Allahabad and went to Lahore as the editor 
of'the Tribune. 


Under Chintamani’s able editorship, the Leader of Allahabad, after 
initial difficulties, rose to great heights and was acknowledged to be on4 
of the leading papers in the country. For a long time, it was accepted as 
the authentic voice of the right-wing Congress, consisting of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Sir Dinshaw Wacha, and Gokhale. Pherozeshah Mehta was so 
impressed with Chintamani’s editorship of the Leader that he seriously 
considered him for the editorship of the Bombay Chronicle when that 
paper was founded. It will be recalled that Gokhale acknowledged the 
services rendered by the Leader to him and to Gandhi in the struggle in 
South Africa; 
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Chintamani did not, however, support the non-co-operation movement 
when Gandhi launched it in India. He criticised with equal vehemence 
the Government on the one hand and the non-co-operation movement 
which was gathering momentum, on the other. He condemned the extreme 
elements for making it impossible for the moderate leaders to address 
political meetings and, although he was one of the leading figures of the 
All-India National Liberal Federation, as it came to be known, he claimed 
that he and others of his political school had remained faithful to the 
programme and ideals of the Congress. At the same time, he was a stern 
realist and acknowledged with equal frankness that the radical elements 
were gaining ground. 

Chintamani conducted the Leader as the mouth-piece of the Liberal 
Party and expected the members of the Leader staff to accept the 
essential principles of liberalism. Under Chintamani’s editorship, the 
Leader remained steadfast in its adherence to constitutional and progres¬ 
sive politics and it consistently and unsparingly criticised the policy of non- 
co-operation and civil disobedience, the withdrawal of students from schools 
and colleges and the calling on lawyers to abandon the courts. At the 
height of the first non-co-operation movement, Gandhi admitted that no 
newspaper had combated the non-co-operation movement so persistently 
and with such ability as the Leader of Allahabad. 

As editor of the Leader and as a political leader, Chintamani favoured 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms and was the first Indian 
Minister in the United Provinces under the dyarchic constitution. He 
distinguished himself as an able administrator and followed progressive 
policies in the departments entrusted to his care. Unfortunately, Chinta¬ 
mani did not continue long as Minister. De la Fosse who was Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor of the Allahabad University, brought a case for defamation against I.N. 
Gurtu for certain remarks he made about De la Fosse at a small informal 
party. The court awarded damages against Gurtu. Chintamani complained 
to the Governor that De la I' osse had initiated the action without his 
knowledge and on the Governor informing him that De la Fosse had 
obtained his permission, Chintamani tendered his resignation in protest. 
He was acknowledged to be amongst the ablest Indian Ministers of his 
time. 

Even while he was Minister, despite his many political activities, 
Chintamani kept a watchful eye on the Leader thoqgh he never contributed 
to its columns. He had in Krishnaram Mehta an able and experienced 
editor who, however, lacked the zeal and fire which inspired Chintamani’s 
writings. 

When he was out of office, he served the United Provinces as leader 
or the opposition in the Provincial Assembly where his unrivalled know¬ 
ledge of conditions in the province, his grasp of parliamentary procedure 
and his trenchant criticism of Government policies often threw the Treasury 
Benches into a state of panic. 

The circumstances of his return to the editorship of the Leader com¬ 
bined with his powerful writings, added to its popularity. Chintamani’s 
writings received the most careful attention at the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment and he fearlessly took up the cause of Indians being appointed to 
-the highest positions in the administration and in the judiciary It was the 
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Leader which strongly advocated the appointment of Kunwar Sir Maharaj 
Singh as Home Member of the U. P. Government and Sir Shah Mohammed 
Suleiman as the first Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court. Lord 
Birkenhead was in favour of appointing an Englishman to succeed Sir 
Grimwood Mears whose term of office was about to expire. He told Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru when the latter was in England that he felt that the 
appointment of a Muslim as Chief Justice may not be acceptable to the 
Hindu community. The Leader strongly urged the appointment of Sir 
Shah Mohammed Suleiman as a person who enjoyed the confidence and 
esteem of all sections of the people. Some time after, the Leader was 
hauled up for contempt of court in respect of a letter published in its 
columns discussing appointments to the Bench. Chintamani refused to 


apologise and was found guilty and sentenced to pay a small fine. Sir 
Shah Mohammed Suleiman was the Chief Justice. The incident did not, 
however, impair the good relations between the editor and the judge. 
Among the Directors of the Leader was Motilal Nehru who began to feel 
that the policy of the paper should be stepped up in line with the forward 


policies of Annie Besant and Gandhi. When he moved for a change in 
policy, however, Chintamani confronted him, at a meeting of shareholders, 
with a number of proxies which he had collected in anticipation. Motilal 
Nehru severed his connection with the Leader and, a few months later, 
started the Independent with the help of B. G. Horniman of the Bombay 
Chronicle who brought with him Syud Hosain for the editorship of the 
new paper. The Independent made a promising start and seriously 
threatened the Leader s monopoly. The Independent did well under Syud 
Hosain s editorship and, after his sudden departure, under the editorship 
of George Joseph. But when the latter was called away to politics, the 
paper s weakening finances sealed its fate and it closed down in 1923. 

On effect of the rise of the Leader under Chintamani’s editorship was 
the decline of the Pioneer of Allahabad. Essentially an official newspaper 
the Pioneer claimed an all-India circulation. It has already been noticed 
that the Pioneer held an unique position among the Indian newspapers 
because of its close contact with each department of the Government of 
India as well as with the Provincial Governments. The monopoly was 
broken with the restrictions imposed on officials in the matter of their 
contacts with the Press and the wider dissemination of all news through 
the agency of the Associated Press of India. The Statesman of Calcutta 
and the Times of India of Bombay had outstripped the Pioneer in organisa- 
lon and management and, by developing their news services and modernis¬ 
ing their means of production, had extended their area of circulation to 
the most distant parts of the country. The Pioneer had thus to fall back 
on local circulation where the Leader had grown to be a serious competitor 


In the latter half of the middle twenties, the Pioneer made a desperate 
effort to rehabilitate itself with a new editor, F. W. Wilson, who initiated 
a drastic change in the paper’s policy, revolutionised its appearance and 
brought its price down from four annas to one anna per copy. Wilson who 
had an engaging personality and was well-versed in all departments of 
newspaper production, swung the policy of the paper sharply to the left of 
Indian politics—a little more to the left than the Leader of Allahabad 
The time was opportune both for him and for the Swaraj Party, which was 
at the time (with the consent of Gandhi) engaged in wrecking the consti¬ 
tution from within. The Central Assembly was the scene of the most 
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brilliant debates in which the Swaraj Party scored point after point. In his 
editorials and in the news columns, Wilson attacked the Government and 
covered it with ridicule. He debunked “the old koi hai” and, as the few 
remaining readers of the Pioneer belonged to that class, they fell off rapidly. 
The circulation of the paper, -however, went up by leaps and bounds both 
because of Wilson’s lively writings and because the complete change 
in tone of an Anglo-Indian paper attracted Indian readers in large numbers 
away from the Leader. The Pioneer’s advertisements dropped but Wilson 
followed his policy undaunted. Unfortunately, however, Wilson involved 
the paper in costly legal action which brought about his downfall. The 
East Indian Railway took legal action against the paper in 1929, for pub¬ 
lishing a letter to the editor containing the most serious allegations against 
the railway staff in connection with -the Belur Train smash. The case was 
compounded out of court for Rs. 20,000. Later, Wilson commented on the 
Meerut Conspiracy Case while it was in progress. He wrote that Derojinsky, 
one of the Crotvn witnesses, had stolen the Russian Crown jewels, and 
questioned his reliability. Wilson refuted the prosecution’s contention that 
Bradley and Spratt (who were under trial) were members of a Commu¬ 
nist association, asserting that Ellen Wilkinson and Arthur Greenwood who 
were then Ministers in the Labour Government, were also members of the 
same association. The paper was hauled up for contempt of court and the 
Allahabad High Court in passing judgment against the Pioneer declared 
Wilson incapable of discharging the responsibilities of the editor of a 
newspaper. His services were promptly terminated by the management. 
The Pioneer declined rapidly thereafter, and the proprietors sold the paper 
to the landlords of Oudh and the businessmen of Kanpur. Sir Jwala Prasad 
Srivastava became the Managing Director of the paper and, in 1933, he 
brought out Desmond Young as editor who, in the same year, moved the 
paper from Allahabad to Lucknow, where it is still publishing under the 
editorship of Surendranath Ghosh. 

The National Herald started publication in August 1938 with Jawaharlal 
Nehru as Chairman of the Board of Directors, a position which he held till 
September 1946 when he assumed the Vice-Presidentship of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Although not the official organ of the Congress, the 
National Herald followed Congress policy and was so closely identified 
with, the party in the war years that it served as a test case of the freedom 
of the Press under the Defence of India Rules, and in relations between 
the Government and the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference. 

It was feared early in 1940 that due to financial difficulties, the National 
Heral.d might have to be closed down, all efforts for getting financial assis¬ 
tance from Indian capital having failed. At this juncture the entire editorial 
and managerial staff with whom were associated the workers in the press, 
made a suggestion to the Board of Directors that they may be allowed to 
run the concern in their own way for another period of three months, and 
if their management was successful, the National Herald might be allowed 
to continue. The Board of Directors readily accepted this suggestion and 
the entire management was handed over to the staff. They were told by 
the editorial staff and the senior members of the managerial department 
that in- order to meet the financial difficulties, they had agreed to defer 
receipt of their salaries till the three months’ period was over. In the 
meantime, the salaries due to the staff every month were credited to their 
respective accounts. In the course of these three months, the paper in- 
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creased greatly in popularity and its circulation went up considerably. 
The advertisement revenue also increased, and the deficit was considerably 
narrowed down. The Directors asked the staff to continue to be in charge 
of the management of the paper and, during the course of the next three 
months, the deferred salaries were paid to the staff. By that time the 
paper had become almost self-supporting. 


On August 19, 1940, the Chief Secretary to the Government of U. P. 
served an order on the editor calling on him to submit all headlines relating 
to war news to the scrutiny of the Secretary of the Information Department. 
A similar censorship was imposed on posters, the reason given for the 
action taken being “to prevent the publication, in the newspaper, of matter 
prejudicial to the efficient prosecution of the war.” No such order was 
issued by any other provincial Government and newspapers throughout 
the country condemned the action taken by the U. P. Government as absurd 
and impracticable. The National Herald pointed out that all war news 
came from the news agencies and that headlines merely summed up the 
news. It represented the order as an unwarranted restriction on the free¬ 
dom of the Press and as no Government censor was available in the early 
hours of the morning, the order made it impossible for the newspaper to 
carry the latest news. For six months until the order was withdrawn, the 
National Herald published news relating to war without headlines. 

On October 25, 1940, the Government of India issued an order which 
prohibited “the printing or publishing by any printer, publisher or editor 
in British India of any matter calculated, directly or indirectly, to foment 
opposition to the prosecution of the war to a successful conclusion, or of 
any matter relating to the holding of meetings or the making of speeches 
for the purpose, directly or indirectly, of fomenting such opposition as 
aforesaid; provided that nothing in this order shall be deemed to apply to 
any matter communicated by the Central Government or a provincial 
Government to the Press for publication.” The Directors of the Associated 
Journals Ltd., publishers of the National Herald, in a statement on the 
Government order, declared their decision to discontinue publication of 
leading articles and other editorial matter in the National Herald as the 
order prohibited newspapers from giving expression both to India’s 
attitude towards the war as well as to vital aspects of Congress policy. 


The order was withdrawn 17 days later following discussions in Delhi 
between the Government and representatives of leading newspapers as a 
result of which the system of press-advising came into being. The 
National Herald resumed publication of editorials. A fortnight later, 
however, the U.P. Government demanded a security of Rs. 6,000 in 
respect of three editorials which were held objectionable under the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act and the National Herald again suspended 
publication of editorials. The National Herald pointed out that the U.P. 
Government had not set up a Press Advisory Committee as agreed upon 
on November 10, and had consulted neither the Delhi Press Advisory 
Committee nor the Standing Committee of the All India Newspaper 
Editors Conference. The Standing Committee of the All India Newspaper 
Editors Conference intervened to have the order withdrawn but without 
success and a goodwill committee consisting of three leading editors also 
failed to secure redress. 

18-A M. of 1/ & B. 
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The National Herald commanded strong public support and the amount 
of the security deposit was found by a few well-wishers of the paper, 
and in response to public demand editorials began to reappear after a 
period of three months. Meanwhile, a Press Advisory Committee had 
been set up and although the Government took exception to certain 
articles, the Committee did not recommend action. It was not long 
before the Chief Secretary disregarding the verdict of the Committee, sent 
a warning to the editor of the newspaper. Some 40 articles written 
between November 1940 and May 1942 were examined and the security 
deposited by the paper was forfeited, although the Committee returned 
a verdict of not guilty in each case, contenting itself with strictures in a 
few instances. 


Soon after, fresh securities for Rs. 12,000 were demanded and Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, in a signed editorial, anticipating the demand, wrote: 

“About two years or more ago the directors considered the possibility of 
a demand for security being made on the Herald. We were not quite 
decided then as to what we should do. We wanted to continue the Herald 
as long as we possibly could, and yet the idea of famishing securities to 
the Government went against the grain. I was myself opposed to any sub¬ 
mission in this respect by giving securities. When securities were actually 
demanded, I was in prison and my colleagues who were out decided and I 
felt that the responsibility was theirs and I must accept it....Now that the 
securities have been forfeited and fresh securities are bound to be demanded, 
the question has to be considered afresh. Fortunately for us, many leading 
Congressmen came to Lucknow for the meeting of the provincial Congress 
Committee and the directors took counsel with them. They were unanimously 
of opinion that the Herald should be continued if this was at all possible. 
We have willingly bowed to their will and decided to furnish additional 
securities, well knowing the risks that lie in our future path. We have done 
so also because we have faith in our people and know that they will come 
to our help in this hour of need”. 

Among the others who signed the appeal to the public were Sri Rafi 
Ahmed Kidwai, Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, Acharya Narendra Deva, 
Mrs. Vijaylakshmi Pandit and Sri Mohan Lai Saxena. The appeal 
evoked immediate response and the amount was collected within 
48 hours. 


During the individual Civil Disobedience Movement of 1941, some 
political prisoners were reported to have been lathi-charged and assault¬ 
ed in the Lucknow camp jail. The National Herald published a strong 
editorial on the subject. Sri K. Rama Rao, the editor was subsequently 
prosecuted on a complaint made by the Superintendent of Jail and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment with a fine of Rs. 700. The case 
aroused great public interest. 

In August 1942, Congress leaders were arrested, fresh restrictions 
were imposed on the National Herald and the paper suspended publica¬ 
tion. The offices of the National Herald were raided by the police a few 
days later, papers were seized and the premises were placed under lock 
and key. All efforts of the Standing Committee of All India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference to persuade the Government to release the offices 
were of no avail and it was not until 1945 after the Simla Conference on 
the Wavell Plan, that the premises were restored and the National Herald 
resumed publication. 



Soon after Gandhi’s arrest in 1942, in view of his statement that it 
was better not to publish newspapers than to bring them out under all 
kinds of Governmental restrictions, several newspapers including the 
National Herald, the Indian Express and the Dinamani suspended publi¬ 
cation. 

A majority of the papers though they criticised the Press restrictions, 
continued to come out. 

As against the All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, a conference 
of suspended newspapers was held, but with the exception of the National 
Herald, the Harijan and one or two others, the suspended newspapers 
resumed publication in 1943. 

Reference has already been made to the Tribune of Lahore which was 
started in 1881, by Sasdar Dayal Singh Majithia with Sitala Kanta 
Chatterjee as editor. Bepin Chandra Pal who joined the paper as a Sub¬ 
editor in 1887, records in his biography* that the real editor was Seetal- 
chandra Mukherjee from Allahabad and that Sitala Kanta Chatterjee held 
local charge of the paper in Lahore. About the time that Bepin Chandra 
Pal joined the paper it was running as a tri-weekly and it was not possible 
for Mukherjee to take care of the editorial columns from Allahabad. Sitala 
Kanta Chatterjee became the editor and another man (Bepin Chandra Pal) 
was taken on the staff of the paper. Although a prominent figure in politics, 
Bepin Chandra Pal was in financial difficulties and he readily accepted 
the offer from the editor who was an old friend. Bepin Chandra Pal 
writes: — 

“Within a few days of my taking up the duties of my new post as sub¬ 
editor of the Tribune, the editor Sitala Kanta Chatterjee went on leave, and 
I was placed in editorial charge of the paper. For five months, I conducted 
the Tribune, and along with it found large opportunities of service in the 
Brahmo Samaj also, as minister and lecturer.... Though a poor journalist, 
I found myself at Lahore drawn into intimate fellowship with practically 
the whole of the advanced section of the Indian community of the place. 
The Tribune also rose very considerably in public estimation during these 
four or five months when I was in sole editorial charge of it. This Was 
entirely due to my passion for writing which led me to write practically 
the whole paper myself, leaving only the news columns in charge of my 
two sub-editors. Seetala Kanta never did it. He lacked the passion that I 
always have had for literary work. My sub-editors, naturally enough, did 
not quite like my doing every bit of original writing myself leaving them, 
however unconsciously it might be, no scope for the satisfaction of their 
literary passion or journalistic ambitions. 

This perhaps was the reason why the Tribune attracted more public 
attention during the time I was in editorial charge of it than it had done 
before. On his return from leave Seetalakanta redistributed the work of 
the paper, placing me. in charge of the final proofs and the supervision of the 
day’s collection. These were really not the duties of a sub-editor. I did 
not like to accept these, consequently I resigned.” 

Attempts were made to persuade Bepin Chandra Pal to reconsider his 
decision and it would appear that even Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia offered 
to intervene. Bepin Chandra Pal, however, felt that rejoining the staff as 
a result of the proprietor’s intervention would not make for smooth work¬ 
ing. He, therefore, persuaded Sardar Dayal Singh Majithia to accept his 
resignation and left Lahore in August 1888. 


*My life and Times by Bepin Chandra Pal, Vol. II, page ,22. 



Sitala Kanta Chatterjee continued to edit the Tribune for some year's 
thereafter, and was followed for a while by Alfred Nundy and others 
until in the middle of 1911, Nagendranath Gupta came over from the 
Leader in Allahabad and assumed the editorship. After a few years, 
however, he resigned from the editorship and retired from journalism. 
The paper was, thereafter edited for short spells by various persons until 
on December 12, 1917, Kalinath Ray became associated with the paper as 
editor. 

Kalinath Ray started his career as a journalist in 1900 on the staff of 
the Bengalee. After working for a short period on that paper, he went 
to Assam to edit the Citizen but returned soon after to the Bengalee with 
which paper he remained till 1911 when he took up the editorship of the 
Punjabee in Lahore. He resigned the editorship of the Punjabee to take 
up the editorship of the Tribune on December 12, 1917. The Punjabee 

continued publication till May 1919 when it was closed down soon after 
the demand of security of Rs. 2,000. During Kalinajh Ray’s editorship of 
the Tribune, the paper established a great reputation for itself solely due 
to Ray’s fearless and independent writing through a period of intense 
political and financial strain. Kalinath Ray was greatly esteemed by 
eminent persons in India and in England both for the quality of his 
writings and the independence of his thought. Among those who 
acknowledged his talent and integrity were Gandhi, Sir Valentine Chirol 
and Edmund Chandler. His writings carried the greatest weight with the 
Punjab Government, the Government of India and the British Govern¬ 
ment. and the Tribune was often quoted in debates in Parliament. 

Kalinath Ray’s health was never very good and he was subject to 
frequent attacks of asthma. He never spared himself, however, and with 
him the Tribune was always the first consideration. He was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000 in May 1919, but on appeal, 
the sentence was reduced to three months and he resumed the editorship 
of the paper in September of the same year. The Tribune ceased publi¬ 
cation for three days in April when Kalinath Ray was arrested, as the 
offices of the paper were sealed prior to a police search. 

Kalinath Ray was offered the editorship of the Independent by 
Motilal Nehru who had started that paper in Allahabad in January 1919 
with Syud Hosain as editor but the Trustees of the Tribune were reluctant 
to release him and Kalinath Ray declined the offer. His connection with 
the paper remained uninterrupted thereafter till March 11, 1943, when he 
tendered his resignation on grounds of his failing health. He left Lahore 
soon after, but continued to contribute articles to the paper from Khulna 
in East Bengal. Kalinath Ray was persuaded to return to the Tribune as 
Chief Editor in November 1944. His health, however, declined rapidly in 
the severe winter of Lahore and he left for Calcutta on December 1, 1945, 
caught a chill during the journey, and died in Calcutta eight days later. 

In the grim days of August 1947, it because increasingly apparent that 
the Tribune would not be able continue publication from Lahore. The 
paper was published under the most difficult and trying conditions, and 
the issue of August 14 could neither be delivered to the subscribers nor 
hawked in the streets. On that day, two members of the Tribune staff 
were stabbed, one of them fatally, and the remainder left Lahore for East 
Punjab precipitately with their families and such of their belongings as 
they could lay hands on. \ 
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The Tribune ceased publication for 40 days and resumed- publication 
from Simla towards the end of September. The paper moved down to 
Ambala in May 1948 where it continues publication. 

The Tribune left behind in Lahore all its movable and immovable 
properties, including newsprint and printing machinery, and lands which 
had been acquired for the establishment of a colony. It received no 
compensation for the loss thus sustained. It has rehabilitated itself 
largely through its own efforts, the help of the East Punjab Government 
and the spontaneous public support received in its new home. 

It should be mentioned that the Tribune is unique among the news¬ 
papers of India in that it is managed by a Board of Trustees who have no 
interest in the paper except in its conduct in accordance with the broad 
lines of policy laid down by the founder in the Constitution, Rules and 
Regulations, which require that the paper should pursue a liberal, pro¬ 
gressive and independent policy keeping in view the larger interests of 
the State- and the country. 

In the second decade of the 20th Century Annie Besant came into 
prominence in the political field with Home Rule as India’s goal. She 
purchased the Madras Standard, changed its name to New India and 
published it from July 14, 1914, under her own editorial control. She was 
also editing the Commonweal, a weekly paper first published in the January 
of that year. In 1916, she started her Home Rule League six months after 
Tilak had founded his. The New India was a fiery champion of Home 
Rule for India and Annie Besant’s forthright attacks on the Government 
of the Say enhanced the popularity of the paper. When proceedings were 
instituted against the paper during the Governorship of Lord Pentland, 
she appeared before the High Court herself and argued the first case for 
her paper. Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar argued the other cases on behalf 
of New India. The New India was asked to furnish a security of Rs. 2,000 
in the first instance which was forfeited and a second security of Rs. 10,000 
was demanded of the paper. 

In her first appeal to the High Court Annie Besant drew attention to 
the fact that among the articles filed as justifying the forfeiture of the 
security deposited by the New India, three were extracted from Bombay 
papers against whom no action had been taken. The High Court of 
Madras ruled that the action of the Magistrate was illegal but that they 
had no power to override the executive. .In her evidence before the Press 
Laws Committee of 1921, Annie Besant said that between 1910 and 1916, 
the date of the case against the New India, some 220 papers had suffered 
under the Act but only six had been tried. Of the second security 
demanded of the New India, she gave details of the circumstances in a 
written statement: — 


"The law allows the security to be given in cash or Government ftom - 
sorv Notes. The Hon’ble Mr. Sinha pointed out in Council when the bill was 
under discussion that the keeper of the Press would always have Li* 
the money. Mr. Pelly, acting under orders from the Government refused 
G.P. Notes which bore interest. Rs. 10,000 were taken and no interest was 
ever paid; a continuing fine was thus levied. When the journal changed its 
editorship and was transferred to another press, the old 
declared the cessation of his editorship °'y I ? er f^ 1 P a! }^ 
registered by Mr. Pelly without demur. With his declaration, theold J cee P®j 
had a right to the return of his security. A new Magistrate arrived and 
refused to return it,. although the act makes the Magisterial entry nal 
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evidence. The Magistrate in “his discretion" refused to pay it' over and 
kept a security of Rs. 12,000 an illegal amount—for I believe a couple of 
years—with no interest paid, till a new Magistrate came who at once handed 
over the money. If such things can be done in Madras what may not be done 
against unknown people by a high handed Magistrate. A Magistrate can 
break the pledges given by the Government on the strength of which Indian 
Members were persuaded to pass the measure, and there is no redress.” 

Before and during the internment of Annie Besant, arrangements were 
made for conducting New. India and the allied publications. Mr. P. K. 
Telang was chosen to be the editor and he continued the paper with the 
assistance of Arundale, B. P. Wadia, Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, all of 
whom were intended to step into the breach successfully in case of arrest 
or internment. The circulation of the New India increased substantially 
during the period of internment and the period of all-India agitation that 
followed it. The New India attained a phenomenal circulation which 
was maintained until Annie Besant, both personally and in the editorial 
columns of the paper, set her face against Gandhi’s non-co-operation and 
satyagraha campaign. After her well known saying that brickbats cannot 
but be met with bullets, the circulation of New India declined with a rush. 

Annie Besant favoured the total repeal of the Newspapers (Incitement 
to Offences) Act of 1908 as well as of the Indian Press Act of 1910 and was 
of the opinion that the Press and Registration of Books Act should be 
amended to require a declaration by the editor. She was of the view that 
newspapers guilty of incitement to violence and sedition should be dealt 
with under the ordinary law after a judicial trial. She was a strong 
critic of direct action and of Gandhi’s writings in Young Indian In a 
written statement to the Press Laws Committee, she said: — 

“Mr. Gandhi in Young India is allowed every week to excite hatred and 
contempt against Government in language compared with which criticism's 
of 'Government that have ruined many papers are harmless; he is even 
allowed to approach perilously near high treason by saying that he would 
‘in a sense’ assist an Afghan invasion of India, while papers that one has 
never heard of, wielding little influence, have their securities forfeited or 
heavily enhanced. An administration, which with flagrant injustice allows 
the main offender and inspirer of hatred, who proclaims ‘war against 
Government’ speaks of ‘paralysing’ it or ‘pulling it down’ to go scot free 
while crushing small offenders encouraged by his example undermines in 
the community all respect for law and for the authority of the Governtnent 
and the law thus abused should immediately be repealed. I rejoice that the 
Government is strong enough to treat Mr. Gandhi’s vapourings with con¬ 
tempt instead of bestowing on him the martyrdom he courts. But I urge that 
a law not enforced against the Influential should not be allowed to crush 
the weak and poor”. 

Annie Besant made no secret of her views and vigorously criticised 
Gandhi’s non-co-operation policies. In February 1919, when Gahdhi 
announced his intention to resort to passive resistance against the Rowlatt 
Act, Annie Besant warned him that any such movement as he contemp¬ 
lated would result in the release of forces whose potentialities for evil 
were incalculable. She supported the Rowlatt Bills on the ground that 
they contained nothing to which an honest citizen could take exception 
and wrote in New India that “When the mob begins to pelt them (soldier^) 
with brickbats, it is more merciful to order the soldiers to fire a few 
volleys of buckshot.” There was countrywide indignation at this com¬ 
ment and Annie Besant’s waning popularity rapidly declined but, unde¬ 
terred, she persisted in her unsparing criticism of the Government ds 
well as her condemnation of passive resistance and direct action. When 
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Gandhi began his Salt March in 1930, Annie Besant described the clash 
with authority as a mock fight. 

Sometime alter the New India was started in 1915, the Justice (non- 
Brahmin) Party came into existence with a newspaper called Justice. 
Annie Besant’s New India had made serious incursions into the circula¬ 
tion of the Indian Patriot, edited by Karunakara Menon. The non- 
Brahmin Party organised by P. Theagaraya Chetty, T. M. Nair, the Raja 
’ of Panagal and others, was looking out for a paper of its own. They saw 
in the decline of the Indian Patriot an opportunity to obtain control of 
the paper. An added reason was that the Indian Patriot press had 
issued a number of bulletins entitled “Non-Brahmin Letters” which set 
forth the grievances of the community in the matter of their exclusion 
from the public service. Karunakara Menon, however, declined to sell 
the paper or to change its policy to suit Justice party. T. M. Nair himself 
became the editor of the Justice which was started from scratch in 1917. 
After a while, however, he gave over the editorship to Sir. A. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar under whose able control the paper flourished for some years. 
The Justice Party favoured acceptance of office and the assumption of 
power by it contributed to its strength. Sir Ramaswamy Mudaliar had to 
give up the editorship of the paper when he was called away to the 
Government of India. With the Justice Party itself out of power in the 
State, the paper languished and ceased publication in the late thirties in 
favour of its successor, the Liberator (1942), edited by Dr. Krishnaswaray 
Mudaliar, which also ceased publication in 1953. On reason for the 
weakness of the Justice Party and the paper was that it was never able 
to live down the reputation of having been sponsored by the British. 
Chintamani in his “Indian Politics since the Mutiny” wrote; 

“Can the Government of Madras be wholly acquitted of partiality for 
the nqn-Brahmin movement which has found concrete expression in the 
Justice Party? I fear not. An illuminating piece of evidence was furnished 
during the examination by Lord Sinha of Sir Alexander Cardew, who was so 
prominent in the Government of Madras in those years, before the Joint 
Select Committee on the Government of India Bill of 1919. Sir Alexander 
having emphatically denied that the .Government of Madras had at any 
tjjne done anything to stimulate the growth of the Justice Party. Lord 
Sinha confronted him with a passage in an official resolution which bore 
the signature “A.G. Cardew” With the result that the witness had to look 
small and give up his assertiveness. The examination of Sir K. V. Reddy 
by Mr. Montague before the same Committee was equally interesting and 
suggestive in this connection". 

There was furthermore the suspicion that the non-Brahmin Party was one of 
the elements organised by E. S. Montagu during the tour of India when 
he rallied the moderates in support of the 1919 reforms. It may be 
mentioned, in passing, that the Indian Patriot ceased publication in the 
early twenties. 

In 1920 when Gandhi launched his first non-co-operation movement, 
the Congress felt the need for a paper' of its own in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency. By common consent and its own inclinations the Hindu was 
permitted to function as a progressive nationalist newspaper without 
coming under the direct influence of any party. The initiative was taken 
by Sri T. Prakasam (now Chief Minister of Andhra) who started the 
Swarajya in 1922. with a band of earnest workers including Sri G. V. 
Krupanidhi, Sri Khasa Subba Rau, Sri K. Ramakotiswara Rao, Sri K. 
Srimvasen and Sri N- S. Varadacljari. The paper gained in pppularity in 
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a matter of weeks. Its dynamic rise and its subsequent decline are 
recalled by Sri Khasa Subba Rau in a recent article contributed to the 
South Indian Journalist: — 

“In the early years of Swarajya, crowds used to gather in the evenings 
in front of the office blocking the traffic, so eager were they to be first in 
the field to get the day’s issue. The paper established for itself a remark¬ 
able hold on the affections of the public, it won for itself an immense popu¬ 
larity, and failure seemed out of the question. Yet it failed. It was due to 
the wrong choice of managers. Some of them had the wierdest notions of • 
economy. They applied to it eccentric ideas which ruined it on the business 
side and eventually brought it to collapse. 

“Sri Prakasam had a confident nature that was never daunted by adverse 
circumstances. He could never recognise defeat even after it had seized 
him. He lacked the businessman’s flair of suiting means to ends. So he 
went on, feeding the paper, first with his savings to the tune of some Rs. 3 
lakhs, then the sale proceeds of his houses and lands till nothing was left, 
and then with contributions from the public. Meanwhile the economic con¬ 
dition of the paper grew from bad to worse, and important members of the 
staff left, to seek their fortunes elsewhere. After a heroic struggle of a 
dozen years the paper finally had to close down. 

Swarajya fitted into the need of the time, and it rendered, while it lasted, 
a service unsurpassed to the cause of journalism. In some respects, its very 
defects proved beneficial. As it never made profits, the proprietorial note 
was altogether absent in its working. There was perfect comradeship 
between members of the staff. As the chief at the top had given his all to 
the paper and kept no reserve of security for himself, we were a little 
ashamed of adding to his troubles by claiming our dues at the end of each 
month. 

The work of the office was done with a devotion that drew no encourage¬ 
ment from economic stimuli. Even the compositors slaved for the paper 
without thinking of overtime wages. The spirit of dedication m the service 
of a cherished institution in defiance of the profit motive has, with the 
advent of rich and prosperous owners, all but disappeared now-a-days from 
the Press, and labour is measured in hours in exchange for so much pay¬ 
ment mechanically, like a commodity, but that spirit blossomed into _ its 
choicest in Swarajya, filling the journalism of the day with its_ unique 
fragrance and we shall have need of it if this entrancing _ profession is to 
preserve its sense of mission and save itself from lapsing into a mere pot¬ 
boiling trade.” 

In Bengal, C. R. Das who had, with Gandhi’s consent, formed the 
Swaraj Party to wreck the constitution from within the legislature, also 
felt the need for a newspaper. He had earlier been associated and even 
contributed to Aurobindo Ghose’s Bande Mataram, but he had never 
shouldered the responsibilities of editing a daily newspaper. In 1923, he 
laid all arrangements in train to contest the general elections and capture 
as many seats as possible in the Bengal Legislative Assembly. He had 
the support of the Bengalee which was then being edited by Prithwis 
Chandra Ray. He, nevertheless, started the Forward as the daily organ 
of the Swaraj Party. Like the Swarajya in Madras, the Forward captured 
the public imagination in Bengal. Largely due to his own vigorous 
writings, it exceeded his own expectations both for the party and for the 
paper. The Forward, however, declined precipitately after his death in 
June 1925 and it led an inconsequential existence till 1929, when, as a 
result of an action for damages in which Pioneer of Allahabad was also 
involved, it was fined a lakh of rupees and had to cease publication. It 
was re-started under the name of Liberty and a few years later re¬ 
appeared as the Forward, but its promoters were unsuccessful in estab¬ 
lishing the paper in the face of successive prosecutions. In the same 
year, the Advance was founded by J. M. Sen Gupta, which, after many 
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vicissitudes, continues publication today as the English counterpart of 
the Vishwamitra of Calcutta (founded 1916). 

Round the bend of the century and in the first two decades, a number of 
important newspapers and periodicals came into existence. They may be 
briefly mentioned here. In 1899, Rabindranath Tagore started the Sadhana 
under the editorship of his nephew, Surendranath Tagore. Ramananda 
Chatterjee started on his long and distinguished journalistic career as editor 
of the Kayastha Samachar, an English weekly, started from Allahabad by 
Sachchidananda Sinha. It was converted into the Hindusthan Review the 
following year, and published from Allahabad till 1921. In 1925, it was trans¬ 
ferred to Calcutta under the editorship of K. C. Mahindra and later removed 
to Patna when Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha resumed its editorship. 


In 1900, G. A. Natesan started the Indian Review from Madras and Ran^a- 
nanda Chatterjee, who was editing Dr. Sinha’s weekly, founded the Prabasi 
which was to be followed seven years later by the Modern Review through 
whose columns he expressed himself throughout his life. In 1908, he trans¬ 
ferred the Modern Review and the Prabasi from Allahabad to Calcutta.. The 
Modern Review was produced with great care by Ramananda Chatterjee who 
put a great deal of work into it. It claimed to be, and fully lived up to the 
claim of being a complete record of important events and comments with deft 
touches from the editor’s keenly analytical pen. Its columns were open to 
established and young writers, and many a writer of distinction had his first 
articles published in the Modern Review whose editor was always in search 
of new talent. Old volumes of the monthly are still prized as valuable, 
works of reference. 

Outside India, Gandhi took over in 1904 the editorship of the Indian 
Opinion in South Africa; it was published weekly in English, Tamil and 
Gujerati. In 1909, Bepin Chandra Pal founded the monthly Swaraj in London 
and, in 1918, Aurobindo Ghose started the Arya, an English monthly from 
Pondicherry. Important weeklies published in India during the period which 
have not already been mentioned were Mohammed Ali’s Comrade, established 
in Calcutta in 1911 and transferred to Delhi in the following year, the 
Servant of India founded at Poona in 1918 by the Servants of India Society 
and Young India founded by the Home Rule Leaguers of Bombay with Sri 
Jamnadas Dwarkadas as editor, immediately after the deportation of Benja¬ 
min Guy Horniman, editor of the Bombay Chronicle. Not long after it was 
started Gandhi took over the editorship (October 8, 1919) of Young India as 
also the editorship of the Navjivan which he converted from a Gujerati 
monthly into a weekly. From 1922 to 1924,when Gandhi was in jail, the two 
papers were edited by Sri C. Rajagopalachari, Sri Jairamdas Daulatram and 
George Joseph. Young India ceased publication for a time when the Swaraj 
Party was in power but Gandhi started the Harijan soon after under the 
editorship of Mahadev Desai though most of the contributions came from his 
own pen. 


Gandhi’s papers published no advertisements. They enjoyed a wide cir¬ 
culation and his articles were often circulated by the news agencies to the 
daily Press for publication simultaneously or the day after. His clear and 
simple style, direct and free from all flourishes, gave Gujerati a strength 
and vividness of expression which was a valuable contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of the language. Sri K. M. Munshi in his book Gujarata and Its Litera- 
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twe estimates Gandhi’s contribution to the development of the language as 
follows: — 


“Mahatma Gandhi’s works in Gujarati may be classified under these 
heads: (i) the articles in Navajivana; (ii) Atmakatha, Autobiography; (in) 
Dakshina Africana Satyagrahano Itihesa; (iv) Arogya Vise Samanya 
Janana; (v) and Patro, letters, only some of which have been published so 
far. Since he became the editor of the weekly Navajivana till it stopped in 
1932, week after week except when in jail, he has addressed to the Gujaratis 
bis views and theories, his sermons, confidences, and battle-cries, rew other 
newspapers in the world have had a similar popularity and influence in their 
area of circulation as this small, unostentatious sheet which never screamed 
a headline and never published an advertisement. With many, it replaced 
the novel and the Purana in interest. A single copy of this weekly has 
often brought to a distant hamlet its only journal and gospel of life. 

Mahatma Gandhi has given to Gujarati prose a new s . ens .e of power. 
vocabulary has been drawn from many sources. His style, though sometime 
loosely woven in construction, is direct, clear and easily comprehensible, the 
result of precise thinking and an incessant effort to avoid the devious by¬ 
paths of rhetoric and sophistry. An unerring sense of proportion keepa 
both expression and imagination under judicious restraint. The literary 
element is always subordinated to the author s prime motive, which is to 
touch the living chord in the reader’s heart and vivify him into action. 
Sometimes, and particularly in Atmakatha, the style carried itself with 
grace. The charms are disposed of well and wisely, and become part of the 
general effect, not the main source of it. His thunder acquires a severe 
maiestv, his appeal its persuasiveness, his confession its poignancy, as much 
by proper use of the proper word as by his personality. Sometimes, he is 
slyly humorous or playful. But he prefers monotony of expression to a 
varied literary effect. With him, beauty of expression has to be a humble 
hand-maid to Truth. And the reader invariably fa Is under the spell of 
•the bare, sheer, penetrating power of every line, of his, .which, under the 
stress of some great emotion, attains biblical strength. 

In his autobiography, Gandhi defined the objects of journalism as 

follows: — 

“One of the objects of a newspaper is to understand the popular feeling 
and give expression to it; another is to arouse among the people certain 
desirable sentiments; and the third is fearlessly to expose popular defects . 
In his endeavour to achieve this in his own journals, he imposed the most 
rigid disciple on himself which he did not necessarily recommend to other 
editors. Writing in Young India of July 2, 1925, he explained: 


“Reference to abuses in the States is undoubtedly a necessary part of 
journalism and it is a means of creating public opinion. Only my scope is 
strictly limited; I have taken up journalism not for its sake but merely as 
an aid to what I have conceived to be my mission in life. My mission is to 
teach by example and present under severe restraint the use of the match¬ 
less weapon of satyagraha which is a direct corollary of non-violence. It is 
a solvent strong enough to melt the stoniest heart. To be true to my faith, 
therefore, I may not write in anger or malice. I may not write idly. I may 
not write merely to excite passion. The reader can have no idea 9 f the 
restraint I have to exercise from week to week in the choice of topics and 
my vocabulary. It is a training for me. It enables me to peep into myself 
and to make discoveries of my weaknesses. Often my vanity dictates a 
smart expression or my anger a harsh objective. It is a terrible ordeal but 
a fine exercise to remove these weeds. The reader sees the pages of the 
Young India fairly well dressed-up~and sometimes with Romain Rolland. 
he is inclined to say ‘what a fine old man .this must be.’ Well, let the world 
understaftd that the fineness is carefully, and prayerfully cultivated. And if 
it has proved acceptable to some whose opinion I cherish, let the reader 
understand that when that fineness has been perfectly natural i.e. when 
I have become incapable of evil and when nothing harsh or haughty 
occupies, be it momentarily, my thought-world, then and till then, my non¬ 
violence will move all the hearts of all the world. I have placed before me 
and the reader no impossible idea or ordeal”. 
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Gandhi, nevertheless, exerted a powerful influence on the editors of news¬ 
papers and he frequently exhorted them to express their views fearlessly 
without necessarily supporting his views or the policies of the Congress. His 
appeal to them always was that they should not surrender their conscience. 
Of the reaction of the Indian Press to the "Quit India” resolution of 1942, 
Gandhi said in answer to a question: — 

“I am proud of the way the Indian Press as a whole has reacted to the 
Congress resolution. The acid test has yet to come. I hope the Press will 
then fearlessly represent the national cause. It is better not to issue news¬ 
papers than to issue them under a feeling of suppression. At the same time, 
I do not want them to be blind followers of Congress and to endorse what 
their reason or conscience rebels against. The national cause will never 
suffer by honest criticism of national institutions and national policies. The 
danger to be guarded against is the inflaming of communal passions. The 
forthcoming movement will mean nothing, if it does not end in bringing, 
communal harmony and honourable peace with the British people. What¬ 
ever may be said to the contrary, I maintain that the Congress policy has 
been framed in no hostile spirit against the British people. For, the spirit 
behind the policy is wholly non-violent. I do hope, therefore, that the Press 
will warn those who have the nation’s cause at heart against countenancing: 
violence either against the British people or among ourselves. It must re¬ 
tard our progress towards our goal”. 

On occasion, Gandhi wrote to individual editors sometimes acknowledging 
the weight of a point in criticism and at other times explaining his point, of 
view in great detail with an earnestness which clearly showed his anxiety to 
remove misunderstanding rather than silence criticism. 

The Hindi papers started during the period were the Abhyudaya, a weekly 
founded and edited by Madan Mohan Malaviya, in 1900, and later edited by 
his son, Pandit K. Malaviya, the daily Pratap of Cawnpore (1913), founded 
and edited by Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi, the daily Vishwamitra founded 
and edited by Mahendra Chandra Agarwala in Calcutta in 1916 and the daily 
Aj of Banaras (1920) founded by Shivprasad Gupta. 

Several important Urdu papers were also established in this period.They 
include Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s daily Al Hilal (1912) from Calcutta, 
the Hamdarn started from Lucknow by Abdul Bari Saheb with the help of 
the Raja of Mahmudabad, which six years later was edited by Sri Anis Ahmed 
ABbasi who also owned and edited the weekly, Haqiqat (1919), later con¬ 
verted into a daily. 


In the Punjab, the well-known Urdu daily Pratap was founded at Lahore 
(in 1919) by Mahashe Krishen and published from there under his editorship 
till 1947, when it moved to Delhi after the partition. In 1923, Swami Shradha- 
nanda founded the Urdu daily, the Tej, at Delhi, which later under the 
editorship of Deshbandhu Gupta commanded great influence in circulation 
until 1951 when he was killed in an air crash in Calcutta where he had gone 
to attend, as its President, a meeting of the Standing Committee of the All 
India Newspapers Editors’ Conference. Also in 1923 was founded the Urdu 
daily, the Milap by Mahashe Khushal Chand at Lahore., Like the Pratap, the 
Mila p moved over to Delhi where it is now being edited by Sri Ranbir. Both 
papers bring out separate editions from Jullundur, while one publishes a third 
edition from Hyderabad. 


Joufnalism in the Central Provinces, now Madhya Pradesh, ifassed through 
many vicissitudes. In 1910, Madhavrao Madhye started a Marathi weekly the 
Hitavado,-which was published at fitful intervals. The Desk Sewak, to which a 
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passing reference has been made in the earlier review of Tilak’s political 
activities was started earlier under the able editorship of A. B. Kolhatkar, 
but in 1908, action was taken against the paper for sedition, Kolhatkar was 
sent to prison and the paper closed down. . > 

A. B. Kolhatkar who later edited and conducted the Sandesh first from 
Nagpur and then from Bombay, truly laid the foundations of Marathi daily 
journalism. He had an engaging and enchanting style. He created a new 
taste among the readers and carried political discussions right to the door of 
not only the lower middle class but the masses. Kolhatkar compared 
favourably with his contemporary S. M. Paranjpe, editor of the Bombay Kal, 
for the richness of imagery • that he brought to bear on his writings. Both 
Paranjpe and Kolhatkar were equally good on the platform and their speech¬ 
es were scarcely distinguished from their writings for literary merit and 
the play of imagination. 

Another great journalist who was associated with the Desh Sewak was 
G. A. Ogale who later in 1914 started in Nagpur the Maharashtra as a week¬ 
ly. The Maharashtra was Kesari’s extension from Poona to Nagpur for all 
practical purposes though entirely independent in every respect. Ogale was 
‘graduated’ so to speak in the Tilak school as a member of the staff of the 
Rastramat the first nationalist daily in Bombay which stopped publication 
due to the operation of the Press Act. The Maharashtra continues to serve 
the people of Madhya Pradesh as a daily. 

In 1913, the Hitavada was taken over by the Servants of India Society 
and N. A. Dravid, one of the founder-members of the Society, became the 
first editor of the new Hitavada which was converted into an English lan¬ 
guage journal and till 1926 continued as a weekly. It later became a bi-week¬ 
ly and a tri-weekly, and, in 1939, it became a daily. The Hitavada and the 
Maharashtra can be said to be leaders of Madhya Pradesh journalism and 
played an important part in making the electorate politically conscious in the 
early years of the Montford Reforms. The first English daily to be started in 
Nagpur was, however, the Daily News in 1933. It was edited by Sri V. S. 
Venkataraman who was earlier editor of the Hitavada weekly for 12 years. 
In 19^9 the Daily News was converted into the Nagpur Times. 

Among Hindi papers, the Nava Bharat started publication in the thirties 
as a weekly and later developed into a daily. The editor of the Nava Bharat, 
Sri R. G. Maheshwari, may be regarded as the pioneer of Hindi daily journal¬ 
ism in Madhya Pradesh. The Nava Bharat is published at two centres— 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore—though these publications are not identical in their 
editorial get up. \ 

The Lokmat, started by a Calcutta business interest, has been another en¬ 
trant in the field of Hindi daily journalism in Madhya Pradesh. Barring 
these newspapers which are dailies, Madhya Pradesh journalism has been 
largely of the periodical variety. Journals like the Shubhachintak of Jubbul¬ 
pore, Karmaveer and Swarajya of Khandwa and Matribhumi of Akola are 
well known for their contributions to periodical journalism. The Sarathi of 
Jubbulpore was edited by Sri D. P. Misra in the twenties of the century and 
later it suspended publication. It has now been revived under the same 
editorship. 

Among the editors of Hindi journals in Madhya Pradesh, mention may be 
made of Sri Makhanlal Chaturvedi, editor of the Karmaveer, whose name is 
well known all over India as one of the forceful writers of Hindi. . 



CHAPTER XVI 


PRESS LAWS & RESTRICTIONS 

We must turn now from developments in the newspaper world and the 
consideration of the course of newspapers to consider the laws affecting the 
freedom of the Press which were placed on the Statute Book from time to 
time. There were the Sections 124A and 153A of the Penal Code enacted in 
1898. There was also Section 505 of the Indian Penal Code. Four new 
measures had been enacted between 1908 and 1913, namely, the Newspapers 
(Incitement to Offences) Act of 1908, the Press Act of 1910, the Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act of 1911 .and the Criminal Law Amendment. Act of 
1908. There was also the Official Secrets Act as amended in 1903. In 1914, 
the enactment of Defence of India Act added to the restrictions imposed on 
the Press. i 

The amended sections of the Indian Penal Code, referred to above, # are 
reproduced below:— < 

Section 124A ( Indian Penal Code) as redrafted in 1898 

“Whoever by words, either spoken or written, or by signs, or by visible 
representation, or otherwise, brings or attempts to bring into hatred or 
contempt, or excites or attempts to excite disaffection towards Her Majesty 
or the Government established by law in British India, shall be punished 
with transportation for life or any shorter term, to which fine may be 
added, or with imprisonment which may extend to three years, to which 
fine may be added, or with fine. 

Explanation 1. The Expression ‘disaffection’ includes disloyalty and all 
feelings of enmity. 

Explanation 2. Comments expressing disapprobation of the measures of 
the Government with a view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, 
without exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection do 
not constitute an offence under this section. 

Explanation 3. Comments expressing disapprobation of the administra¬ 
tive 1 or other action of the Government without exciting or attempting to 
excite hatred, contempt or disaffection, do not constitute an offence under 
this section”. 

Section 153A (Indian Penal Code) 

“Whoever, by words, either spoken or written or by signs, or by visible 
representations, or otherwise, promotes or attempts to promote feelings of 
enmity or hatred between different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects shall 
be punished with imprisonment which may extend to two years, or with 
fine, or with both. 

Explanation. It does not amount to an offence within the meaning of 
this section to point out, without malicious intention and with an honest 
view to their removal matters which are producing or have a tendency to 
produce feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of Her 
Majesty's subjects”. 

Section 505 ( Indian Penal Code) as amended in 1898. 

“Whoever makes, publishes or circulates any statement, humour or report, 
(a) With intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, any officer, 
soldier or sailor in the army or navy of Her Majesty or m the 
Royal Indian Marine or in the Imperial Service Troops to mutiny 
or otherwise disregard or fail in his duty as such, or 
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(b) with intent to cause, or which is likely to cause, fear or alarffi 
to the public, whereby any person may be induced to commit an 
offence against the -State or against the public tranquility; or 

(c) with intent to incite, or which is likely to incite, any class or 
community of persons to commit any offence against any other 
class or community; ■ 

shall be punished with imprisonment which may extend to two years, or 
with fine, or with both. 

Exception .—It does not amount to an offence, within the meaning of this 
section, when the person making, publishing or circulating any such state¬ 
ment, rumour or report has reasonable grounds for believing that such state- 
fnent, rumour or report is true, and makes publishes or circulates it without 
any such intent as aforesaid.” 

The Newspapers (Incitements to Offences^ Act of 1908 and the Press Act 
of 1910 are reproduced in Appendix III. 

Reference has already been made to Gokhale’s protest in the Imperial 
Legislative Assembly against ruthless enforcement' of the Indian Press Act of 
1910. The statement given in Appendix II shows that as a result of the 
application of the Act upto 1913 a number of newspapers had to close down 
because they were unable to pay the security demanded. In 1910, the num¬ 
ber of newspapers that closed down were as follows: Bombay 4, Bengal 2, 
Punjab 1, Central Provinces 1, N.W.F.P. 1. In 1911 the closures were: Ben¬ 
gal 1, Punjab 1, Bombay 1. In 1912, the figures were: Bombay 1, Delhi 1. In 
1913, one paper ceased publication in the Punjab. 

The Press Association of India in a memorandum on the operation of the 
Act, submitted in 1919, analysed the prosecutions under the Act as follows: — 

“The total number of printing presses and- newspapers which were old 
and had existed prior to the Act and against which action of some kind or 
other was taken under the Press Act, was nearly one thousand, viz; 991. 
Among these there were 286 cases of warning, many of which must have 
sufficed to cripple small ventures or blocked their progress and expansion 
once for all. The rest of the 991, viz. 705 were cases of the demand of 
heavy securities and the forfeitures thereof by executive orders whenever 
the Government thought any publication objectionable. To these have to be 
added about 70 other cases of securities and forfeitures of presses and 
papers started after the Act. 

Over 173 new presses and 129 new newspapers were stifled at their birth 
owing to the demand of a security which they could not furnish. The 
number of prospective presses and papers which did not, owing to the exist¬ 
ence of the Act, come into being and take the chance of an exemption of 
security which as a rule was demandable, must be many times these 
figures. The effect of the Act on old presses has been even more striking. 

Upto the year 1917, 18 out of 22 newspapers ceased publication imme¬ 
diately after demand of security, less, it may be presumed, on account of 
the pecuniary hardship involved than on account of the tutelage imposed 
and official displeasure incurred which made any legitimate independence or 
•freedom perilous for them owing to the further executive pains and penal¬ 
ties in prospect. Similarly, during the same period, out of 88 old printing 
presses doing ordinary printing business from whom security was demanded 
owing to the mere printing at their presses of some publication or other to 
which the executive took objection, nearly 40 had to close down owing to 
the heavy penalty involved. 

The total amount of securities and forfeitures, which went into the hands 
of the .Government during the first five years of the Act was nearly five 
lakhs. The rate of receipts into the Government treasuries since then under 
this head has been much more accelerated owing to the increased vigour 
of the repressive policy with which the Act is v>eing worked year after year. 



According to another official return made in 1918, over 500 publications have 
also been proscribed under the Act. 

The Defence Act Rules in India were not merely used for war purpose, 
but also for all political purposes so as to carry out the policy of the Indian 
Government in regard to repression of political agitation or free public criti¬ 
cism of the normal acts and the methods of the administration in India. The 
act was indeed welcomed as a useful addition to the normal armoury of 
arbitrary executive power in India by the officials and used by them as 
such on all occasions whenever they deemed fit, irrespective of any real 
war emergency or necessity. By resorting to the simple formula of the Act 
of acting in the interests of ‘Public Safety’, they were able to deal with 
anything which in their eyes was prejudicial thereto by directions to the 
Press and penal orders of every conceivable character. The time of war 
was also found convenient for the abuse and misuse of other rarely used 
powers under existing Acts, such as the Post Office Act, the State Prisoners 

Act, etc.The total number of orders under the Defence of India Act to 

which presses and papers were subjected for purposes unconnected with the 
war, were very large, varied, arbitrary, contradictory, and often ludicrous 
to a degree.” 

Reference has already been made to the security demanded from Annie 
Besant’s New India. When she was interned in 1917, there was country¬ 
wide concern and agitation. Her popularity rose to its zenith and She 
was elected President of the Congress. Prosecutions against the Press, 
however, continued. 

A second approach was made to the Government of India cm the con¬ 
clusion of the war in 1918, for the repeal of the Press Act of 1910. The 
Secretary of State took the initiative and earlier objections to certain 
provisions of the Act were considered with a view to amendment. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, wisdom did not prevail and it was decided to postpbne 
consideration of any change or modification in the Press Laws until after 
the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

Gandhi, meanwhile, had to his satisfaction, tried out the weapon of pas¬ 
sive resistance in Champaran, Kalra and Ahmedabad. He accepted the 
invitation of the Viceroy (Lord Chelmsford) in April 1918, to attend the 
War Conference at Delhi, where he supported the resolution on recruiting, 
and later himself undertook recruiting with enthusiasm, undeterred by 
criticism from many quarters. The war came to an end and recruiting 
stopped. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report published in July 1918, had had 
a mixed reception, and the Congress adopted a resolution at its special 
session in Bombay, declaring that “the proposals ias a whole are dis¬ 
appointing and unsatisfactory”. On the heels of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, came the report of the Sedition Committee presided over by Justice 
Rowlatt, and the Congress at its Delhi session declared that if the Rowlatt 
Committee’s recommendations were given effect to, the Indian people would 
be deprived of their fundamental rights. Nevertheless, in February 1919, 
the Rowlatt Bills were introduced in the Central Legislative Council and 
passed. Gandhi formed a Satyagraha Sabha in Bombay, with a view to 
organising a countrywide demonstration. He called on adults to observe a 
24-hour fast as a preliminary to the suspension of all business on a specified 
day. Public meetings were on that day to be held throughout India, includ¬ 
ing the villages, at which resolutions urging the withdrawal of the two 
measures were to be passed. The date was fixed for March 30 and later 
postponed to April 6. * 

Delhi observed the day on March 30, a monster public meeting was held 
in the Jumma Masjid and the police opened fire in an attempt to disperse 
the mammoth procession that followed, as a result of which some persons 
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were killed. Gandhi was invited to Delhi and he agreed to go there after 
inaugurating the satyagraha in Bombay on April 6. 

The satyagraha in Bombay was a complete success. One of the items on 
the programme was the sale of proscribed literature which included an 
unregistered weekly, the Satyagraha, edited by M. K. Gandhi' and published 
every Monday. The first issue published an article by Gandhi instructing 
satyagrahis on the methods they should adopt as a protest against the Press 
laws:— 

“Regarding the civil breach of the law governing the publication of news¬ 
papers, the idea is to publish in every satyagraha centre a written newspaper 
without registering it. It need not occupy more than one side of half a fool¬ 
scap. When such a newspaper is edited, it will be found how difficult it is 
to till up half, a sheet. It is a well-known fact that a vast majority of news¬ 
papers contain much padding. Further, it cannot be denied that newspaper 
articles written under the terror of the very strict newspaper law have a 
double meaning. A satyagrahi for whom punishments provided by law have 
lost all terror can give only in an unregistered newspaper his thoughts and 
opinion unhampered by any other consideration than that of his own cons¬ 
cience. His newspaper, therefore, if otherwise well edited, can become a 
most powerful vehicle for transmitting pure ideas in a concise manner, and 
there need be no fear of inability to circulate a handwritten newspaper; for 
it will be the duty of those who may receive the first copies to re-copy till at 
last the process of multiplication is made to cover, if necessary, the whole of 
the masses of India, and it must not be forgotten that we have in India the 
tradition of imparting instruction by oral teaching. 

“Satyagrahis should, so far as possible, write their names and addresses 
as sellers so that they may be traced easily when wanted by the Govern¬ 
ment for prosecution. Naturally, there can be no question of secret sale 
of this literature. At the same time, there should be no forwardness either 
in distributing it. It is open to satyagrahis to form small groups of men 
and women to whom they may read this class of literature. The object in 
selecting prohibited literature is not merely to commit civil breach of the 
law regarding it, but it is also to supply people with clean literature of a 
high moral value. It is expected that the Government will confiscate such 
literature. Satyagrahis have to be as independent of finance as possible. 
When, therefore, copies are confiscated, satyagrahis are requested to make 
copies of prohibited literature themselves or by securing the assistance of 
willing friends and to make use of it until it is confiscated by giving readings 
to the people from it. It is stated that such readings would amount to dis¬ 
semination of prohibited literature. When all the copies are exhausted by 
dissemination or confiscation, satyagrahis may continue civil disobedience 
by writing out and distributing extracts from accessible books”. 

Gandhi left for Delhi and Amritsar or, April 7. On reaching the Punjab, 
he was served with an order prohibiting his entry into the province and as 
he insisted on going on, he was removed from the train, detained at the 
Mathura Police barracks and later put into a goods train (April 11) and 
returned under police escort to Bombay. 

Public feeling was roused by Gandhi’s reported arrest and raised further 
to fever-pitch following the Jallianwala Bagh massacre and the atrocities 
perpetrated under the Martial Law regime in the Punjab. A curtain was 
dropped between the Punjab and the rest of India but it was not long before 
the happenings leaked out in all their sordid detail and all newspapers 
without exception, undaunted by the Press laws in force, condemned the 
occurrences unequivocally. The Anglo-Indian papers stood in a category 
apart; they either condoned or found extenuating .circumstances for the 
action of General Dyer and Sir Michael O’Dwyer. Some even attempted a 
provocative vindication of the acts perpetrated under Martial Law in the 
Punjab. 
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There was renewed purge of the Press. The Bombay Chronicle topped 
the list of newspapers which were victimised. Its editor, Benjamin Guy 
Horniman, was deported, an action reminiscent of the days of the East 
India Company. The directors suspended the publication of the paper for 
nearly a month after which it resumed publication subject to an order' of 
censorship, after having deposited a security of Rs. 5,000 which was later 
enhanced to Rs. 10,000. The Amrita Bazar Patrika forfeited a security of 
Rs. 5,000 and deposited a fresh security of Rs, 10,000. The Tribune deposited 
a security of Rs. 2,000, its editor was sentenced to imprisonment and a fine 
and the paper suspended publication for a few days. The Punjabee sus¬ 
pended publication altogether. The Hindu and the Swadesamitran of 
Madras, were asked to furnish a security of Rs. 2,000 each and the former 
paper was banned in the Punjab and Burma. The Independent of Lucknow, 
was similarly penalised. Three papers were penalised in Sind and two 
suspended publication. The Pratap of Lahore was prosecuted under the 
Act in respect of certain articles relating to incidents in Delhi and its editor 
was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500. 

A number of other papers were required to furnish securities. 

It was in this atmosphere that the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were 
introduced and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who was appointed to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council as Law Member, took up the question of the repeal of 
the Press Act or its amendment. In March 1921, he constituted a Com¬ 
mittee with himself as Chairman, as a result of whose deliberations, the 
Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) Act of 1908 and the Indian Press 
Act of 1910 were repealed. The Committee’s recommendations in summary 
were as follows: 

“(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act, the Sea Customs Act and 
the Post Office Act should be amended where necessary to meet the con¬ 
clusions noted below: — 

(a) The name of the editor should be inscribed on every issue of a 
newspaper, and the editor should be subject to the same liabilities 
as the printer and the publisher, as regards criminal and civil 
responsibility, 

(b) Any person registering under the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be a major as defined by the Indian Majority 
Act. 

(c) Local Government should retain the power of confiscating openly 
seditious leaflets, subject to the owner of the Press or any other 
person aggrieved being able to protest before a Court mid 
challenge the seizure of any such document in which case the 
local Government ordering confiscation should be called upon to 
prove the seditious character of the document. 

(d) The powers conferred by sections 13 to 15 of the Press Act 
should be retained, Customs and Postal Officers being empowered 
to seize seditious literature within the meaning of section 124-A, 
Indian Penal Code, subject to review on the part of the local 
Government and challenge by any person interested, in the proper 
courts. 

(e) Any person challenging the orders of the Government should do 
so in the local High Court. 

(f) The term of imprisonment prescribed in sections 12, 13, 14 and 
15 of the Press and Registration of Books Act should be reduced 
to six months. 

18-A M. of I. & B. 



(g) The provisions of section 16 of the Press Act should be reproduced 
in the Press and Registration of Books Act”. 

One of the questions referred to the Committee was whether the Princes 
ngeded any protection from the Press. It was argued on their behalf that 
the Press Act alone afforded protection from the Press in India 
fomenting disaffection against the ruler of an Indian State. The Committee 
was of the view that as the Press Act had been used only on three occasions 
to protect the Indian princes, it did not feel justified in recommending on 
general grounds “any enactment in the Penal Code or elsewhere - for the 
purpose of affording such protection in the absence of evidence to prove 
the practical necessity for such provision of the law”. In pursuance of this 
recommendation, no action was taken in the Legislature to protect the 
Indian Princes. The rulers of Indian States, however, at a meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes, asked for special protection for the Indian States and, 
in order to meet their demand, the Princes Protection Bill was introduced 
in the Central Legislature. The Indian Press vigorously condemned the 
measure and the Central Legislative Assembly turned down the Bill at the 
first stage. The Governor-General, however, exercised his power of certi¬ 
fication and recommended its adoption in the form in which it was pre¬ 
sented. In 1934, it was replaced by a more comprehensive measure com¬ 
plete with emergency provisions. Criticism in the Indian Press was un¬ 
equivocal on both occasions, but few papers seem to have realised that the 
measure would remain a dead letter if only because no Prince was pre¬ 
pared to have his personal and public actions subjected to cross-examination 
in a Court of Law. 

We return now to pick up the thread of political developments. The 
Hunter Committee was appointed to inquire into the Martial Law excesses 
in the Punjab. During Martial Law, a number of prominent persons had 
been arrested including the editors of newspapers. Feelings ran high in the 
country during the Hunter Committee investigations. They were further 
roused by its recommendations and the Government action thereon. The 
special Calcutta session of the Congress held in September 1920, adopted a 
resolution of full-fledged non-co-operation which included boycott of schools 
and colleges, law courts, legislatures, and foreign goods. The annual session 
held at Nagpur in December, changed the Congress creed to the “attain¬ 
ment of swaraj by all legitimate and peaceful means”. In the following 
year, the Prince of Wales came to India despite Indian advice that the visit 
was inopportune. Boycott of the visit led to disturbances in Bombay bet¬ 
ween the Parsis who decided to welcome the Prince, and those who favoured 
the boycott. Early in 1922, a representative conference made an ineffectual 
effort to bring about understanding between the Government and the non¬ 
co-operators. Gandhi listed some minimum demands and declared his in¬ 
tention to launch civil disobedience if they were not satisfied. The Chauri 
Chaura incident of February 4, 1922, resulted in Gandhi suspending mass 
civil disobedience but he was arrested for certain articles written by him 
in Youro India and was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. 

In January 1924, Gandhi was operated on for acute appendicitis, and in 
the following month, he was released in order to enable him to convalesce 
in surroundings of his own choice. After some time at Juhu, Gandhi left 
for Sabarmati Ashram towards the end of May and in September that year, 
he imposed on himself a fast of 21 days in order to bring about under¬ 
standing between the Hindus "and Muslims. In December that year, Gandhi 
presided over the 39tb sessipq Of the Congress. 
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In his presidential address, he emphasised a number of significant points; 
the need for religious and political tolerance, his decision to suspend non- 
co-operation and to concentrate, in the coming year, all the energies of the 
Congress on constructive work and the removal of untouchability. The first 
point is the most significant of the three and marks an attempted departure 
from the policy of conflict between political parties which had been an un¬ 
welcome feature of political life as well as of press comment. 

“What is applicable to Hindu-Muslim unity is, I feel, applicable to the 
unity among different political groups. We must tolerate each other and 
trust to time to convert the one or the other to the opposite belief. We must 
go further. We must plead with the Liberals and others who have seceded 
to rejoin the Congress. If non-co-operation is suspended, there is no reason 
why they should keep out. The advance must be from us, Congressmen. 
We must cordially invite them and make it easy for them to come in. You 
are perhaps now able to see why I entered into the agreement with the 
Swarajists. 

The Congress, therefore, to be worthy of its trust must devise a sanction 
to back its demands. Before we can forge the sanction, we, Hindus, Mus- 
salmans, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis, etc. must unite and so should Swarajists, 
No-changers, Liberals, Home-Rulers, Muslim Leaguers and others. If we 
can but speak with a united voice and know our own mind it would be 
well. If we can develop the power to keep foreign cloth from our lend, it 
would be better. We are ready then for the sanction”. 

In pursuance of this objective, the next five years were devoted to an 
all-out effort on the part of Gandhi and the Congress to bring all elements 
together behind the combined effort for freedom, irrespective of communal 
or political differences. Gandhi and the “no-changers” continued to work 
the constructive programme of the Congress. Their attitude towards Motilal 
Nehru and C. R. Das, leaders of the Congress Swaraj Party, grew more 
kindly. At the Muslim League session held in Bombay on December 30, 
1924, the Bengal Ordinance was condemned and support was pledged to a 
united front with the Hindus. The session was attended among others by 
Annie Besant, Motilal Nehru and Vithalbhai Patel, and Shaukat Ali partici¬ 
pated in the discussions. Jinnah pressed the demand for separate represen¬ 
tation of Muslims in the legislatures. The Muslims in the Congress were 
led by Mohammed Ali and Shaukat Ali, both staunch nationalists at the 
time, and Annie Besant and the Moderate and Liberal elements wtfth 
counted among its leaders stalwarts like Tej Bahadur Sapru, C. Y. Chlnta- 
mani, Chimanlal Setalvad, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sankaran Nair, Dr. C. P-, 
Ramaswami Aiyar and others found themselves much nearer the Congress 
and Gandhian politics than they had ever been before or were afterwards. 
By 1925, the dyarchic system of Government had been brought to a stand¬ 
still by the Swarajists refusing to accept office in Bengal and the Central 
Provinces. At the Centre, relations between the Swarajists led by Motilal 
Nehru and the Government were strained to breaking point. The demand 
for reforms had been twice made, ignored and finally turned down by the 
Viceroy in his address to the joint session of the Central Legislature. In 
pursuance of the decision of the All India Congress Committee taken two 
days earlier, Motilal Nehru announced, in the Central Assembly on March 8, 
that the Swarajists had decided to withdraw from the Legislatures and “go 
back to the country for work in the country”. The Swaraj Party returned 
to the Legislative Assembly in August of the same year to contest the 
Currency Bill framed in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, which included a proposal to stabilise the rupee at 18d. Soon 
after the walk-out, the All India Hindu Mahasabba held a session in Delhi 
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on March 13, which was attended by Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lajpat Rai, 
Swami Shraddhanand, Bhai Parmanand, Choitram Gidwani, Jairamdas 
Daulatram, Jamnadas Mehta and Moonje. In the following month the Res- 
ponsivists joined the Independents and formed the Indian National Party. 
All attempts to bring the Swaraj Party together again failed and the 
elections of November 1926 saw Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lajpat Rai, 
who later formed the Independent Congress Party, ranged against Motilal 
Nehru. Except in Madras, the Swarajists suffered heavy defeats in all the 
other provinces. 

A year later hopes were raised by the announcement that a Statutory 
Commission was to be set up to examine the working of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms but they were dashed to the ground again when the 
personnel was announced, partly because of the exclusion of Indians and 
partly because of the persons chosen to serve on the Commission. Even the 
Liberals decided to boycott the Commission; with the Congress it was a 
foregone conclusion. Those who were willing to co-operate with the Com¬ 
mission consisted of leaders of. the Justice Party in Madras, the Depressed 
Glasses, the Responsivists of the Swaraj Party and a few Liberals, Muslims 
and Sikhs. There was an organised boycott of the Simon Commission 
which was greeted with black flag demonstrations wherever it went and Sir 
John Simon in vain held out assurances that Indians would be associated 
with the work of the Commission. By a majority of six votes, the Central 
Assembly adopted a resolution declaring that it would not associate itself 
in any way or at any stage with the work of the Simon Commission. 

At this time, a book which raised a storm of protest in India was pub¬ 
lished— Mother India by Miss Katherine Mayo, an American author. Gandhi 
condemned it as “a drain inspector’s report”. Newspapers throughout the 
country condemned the publications both because of the contents of the 
book and also because Miss Mayo had, it became known, received consider¬ 
able assistance from the Government in collecting the material for it. 
Indignation already roused to fever-pitch was fanned further by reports 
reaching India that the book had been distributed under British auspices 
in many countries of the world, particularly in the United States of America, 
Besides the articles published in the Press, a number of rejoinders was 
published in book form, the best known being two, which retorted in the 
fashion of Miss Mayo herself —Father India by C. S. Ranga Iyer and Uncle 
Sham by K. L. Gauba, 

Hindu-Muslim feelings were roused to a high pitch of bitterness by a 
socio-religious controversy in which Hindu beliefs, customs and practices 
were severely criticised in the Muslim Press and by Muslim writers. As a 
counterblast, *Rajpal, a Hindu writer, published a book Rangila Rasul re¬ 
flecting adversely on the character of the prophet, Mohammad, which 
incensed Muslim feelings. The author was tried and sentenced in the first 
instance to 18 months’ imprisonment, the sentence was reduced by the 
Sessions Court to six months and he was finally acquitted by the Punjab 
High Court. The case roused country-wide interest not only because of the 
subject matter of the book but because Sir Malcolm Hailey who was then 
the Governor of the Punjab is said to have indicated in a public speech 


•He w&s stabbed to death soon after while he was sitting outside a book¬ 
seller’s shop. 
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what the judgment should be before it was delivered. Sir Shadilal who 
was then Chief Justice lodged a protest and it was believed at the time 
committed any such offence.” 

In the Vartman case of another offence of the same nature, however, the 
judicial verdict was that Section 153A of the Indian Penal Code was appli¬ 
cable to it. 

In view of the divergent judgments, the Government of India decided tv 
amend the law. A select committee of the Central Legislature re-worded the 
clause defining the offence in the Act as follows: — 

“Whoever, with deliberate and malicious intention of outraging the reli¬ 
gious feelings of any class of His Majesty’s subjects, by words, either spoken 
or written, or by visible representations, insults or attempts to insult religion 
or religious beliefs of that class, shall be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to two years, or with a fine, 
or with both 1 ’. 

The amended Bill was passed by an overwhelming majority. 

A series of strikes in 1927-28 led to an infructuous attempt on. the part of 
the Government to adopt a Public Safety Bill but the dropping of a bomb 
from the gallery while the Legislative Assembly was in session at Delhi 
decided the Governor-General, and, exercising his special powers, he pro¬ 
mulgated an ordinance to the same effect. , 

Events followed thereafter in quick succession, the Meerut Conspiracy 
trial of three journalists among others charged with communist conspiracy 
commenced early in 1929, and a procession led by Lajpat Rai, in Lahore, to 
protest against the Simon Commission was lathi-charged and he him¬ 
self was struck on the chest and had barely recovered from his injuries when 
he passed away. The Nehru Report containing comprehensive proposals for 
a constitution for the whole of India was submitted in August 1928 by a Com¬ 
mittee constituted by the All-Parties Conference held in Bombay earlier that 
year. The Congress at its Calcutta Session in 1928 adopted the report in its 
entirety, subject to the condition that the Government should give effect to it 
within a year. In the intervening period, Jinnah withdrew his support to the 
proposals and, later as a reaction, the Hindu Maha-Sabha also withdrew its 
support. 

In May 1929, a Labour Government headed by Ramsay MacDonald came 
into power. Lord Irwin who was then the Viceroy, went to England for con¬ 
sultations and, in October that year, returned to India and announced that 
His Majesty’s Government proposed to hold a Round Table Conference with 
representatives of British India and the Indian States before giving final 
shape to the reforms proposals based on the Simon Commission’s report 
which had not been submitted at the time. The reaction was favourable in 
certain quarters and meetings were held in Delhi and Bombay assuring Gov¬ 
ernment of a sympathetic response from nationalist leaders. Arising from 
the Delhi manifesto, as it was then called, Lord Irwin met important leaders 
including Gandhi, Motilal Nehru, Vithalbhai Patel, Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Jinnah. A protracted discussion ended in no agreement and the Lahore 
session presided over by Jawaharlal Nehru formally adopted complete, in¬ 
dependence for India as the goal of the Congress. The resolution read as 
follows: — 

“This Congress endorses the action of the Working Committee in con¬ 
nection with the manifesto signed by party leaders, including Congressmen, 
on the Viceregal pronouncement of the 31st of October relating to Dominion 
Status, and appreciates the efforts of the Viceroy towards a settlement of 
the national movement for Swaraj. The Congress, however, having consider- 
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ed all that has since happened, and the result of the meeting between 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders and the Viceroy, 
is of opinion that nothing is to be gained in the existing circumstances by 
the Congress being represented at the proposed Round Table Conference. 
This Congress therefore, in pursuance of the resolution passed at its session 
at Calcutta last year, declares that the word ‘Swaraj’ in Article I of the 
Congress constitution shall mean complete independence, and further de¬ 
clares the entire scheme of the Nehru Committee Report to have lapsed, and 
hopes that all Congressmen will henceforth devote their exclusive attention 
to the attainment of complete independence for India. As a preliminary step 
towards organizing a campaign for Independence, and in order to make 
the Congress policy as consistent as possible with the change of creed, this 
Congress resolves upon a complete boycott of the central and provincial 
legislatures and committees constituted by Government and calls upon 
Congressmen and others taking part in the national movement to abstain 
from participating directly or indirectly in future elections and directs the 
present Congress members of the legislatures and committees to resign their 
seats. This Congress appeals to the nation zealously to prosecute the cons¬ 
tructive programme of the Congress, and authorizes the All-India Congress 
Committee, whenever it deems fit, to launch upon a programme of civil 
disobedience including non-payment of taxes, whether in selected areas or 
otherwise, and under such safeguards as it may consider necessary”. 

The Congress was thus set to launch a fresh civil disobedience programme 
and the Working Committee which met at Ahmedabad in February 1930 
authorised Gandhi accordingly and, soon after, the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee supported a general campaign of civil disobedience. Gandhi’s salt 
satyagraha started on March 12, 1930. He reached Dandi on April 5 and was 
arrested on the same day and taken to Yerawada jail. Hartals, demonstra¬ 
tions, and lathi charges followed. There were disturbances in Bombay and 
Calcutta, rioting at Sholapur and firing by the police. 

The peace between the Press and the Government which had been main¬ 
tained for nine years, snapped as the peace of the country was disturbed. A 
Press Ordinance was issued reproducing the stringent provisions of the re¬ 
pealed Press Act (1910). Some 130 newspapers deposited securities amount¬ 
ing to nearly 2J lakhs of rupees. Nine refused to pay the security demanded 
and had to suspend publication. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1931 relieved the 
tension somewhat but terrorist activities led to the passage of a Press Emer¬ 
gency Powers Act which, however, was limited to one year and was confined 
to incitement to violence. The operative clause of section 4(1) read as 
follows:— 

“words, signs, or visible representations which (a) incite to or encourage 
or tend to incite to or to encourage, the commission of any offence of 
murder or any cognizable offence involving violence or (b) directly or in¬ 
directly express approval or admiration of any such offence or of any person, 
real or fictitious, who has committed or is alleged or represented to have 
committed any such offence.” 

Meanwhile the Round Table Conferences were held in 1930 and 1931 and 
as a result of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact, Gandhi went to London to participate 
in the Conference towards the end of 1931. Differences arose, however, in 
the Minorities Committee and subsequently over Ramsay MacDonald’s com¬ 
munal award and Gandhi dissociated himself from the decisions. 


Meanwhile, trouble was brewing in India in the N. W. Frontier and in 
the United Provinces. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and Dr. Khan Sahib were 
leading demonstrations of the Kudai Khidmatgars and Jawaharlal Nehru had 
launched a no-rent campaign among the agriculturists of U.P. and had been 
arrested together with T. A. K. Sherwani before Gandhi’s return to India. 
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When Gandhi landed in Bombay on December 8, 1931, he held consulta¬ 
tions with the Congress Working Committee on the developments which had 
taken place during his absence. He cabled to the Viceroy, Lord Wiilingdon, 
drawing his attention to the Frontier and United Provinces Ordinances, the 
shootings in the Frontier and the arrests of his colleagues and the Bengal 
Ordinance and asked whether the Viceroy expected to meet him. The 
Viceroy replied that he was willing to see Gandhi and discuss the way in 
which the spirit of co-operation could be maintained, but he expressed his 
unwillingness to discuss with Gandhi the measures which the Government of 
India had adopted in the Bengal, United Provinces and the N.WJFJ?. Gandhi, 
in his reply, said that constitutional issues had receded into the background 
in the face of the ordinances and the action taken by the Government which 
he denounced as “legalised Government terrorism.” He forwarded a resolu¬ 
tion of the Working Committee to this effect. The Viceroy deplored the atti¬ 
tude taken by Gandhi and the Congress and declared that no advantage would 
accrue from an interview “held under the threat of the resumption of civil 
disobedience.” Gandhi, in reply, regretted the decision of the Viceroy and the 
Government, and while accepting full responsibility on behalf of the Congress 
and himself for the consequences of civil disobedience, assured the Govern¬ 
ment that the campaign would be conducted “without malice and in a strictly 
non-violent manner.” Gandhi was arrested on January 4 and later taken 
to Yeravada prison. Vallabhbhai Patel was also arrested and Jawaharlal 
Nehru was tried and sentenced to two years' rigorous imprisonment. Four 
ordinances were promulgated and in the next four months, 80,000 persons 
were arrested. The campaign was carried on despite the Government’s resort 
to every measure of repression and it was at this time that Sir Samuel Hoare 
declared that “though the dogs barked, the caravan moved on.” Simultane¬ 
ously with Gandhi’s arrest, the earlier Press Act (1930) was amplified in the 
form of the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932. Section 4 was expanded 
to read as follows: — 

“4. (1) Whenever it appears to the Provincial Government that any 
printing press in respect of which any security has been ordered to be 
deposited under Section 3 is used for the purpose of printing or publishing 
any newspaper, book or other document containing any words, signs or 
visible representations which— 

« 

(a) incite to or encourage, or tend to incite to or to encourage, the 
commission ofi'any offence of murder or any cognizable offence 
involving violence, or 

(b) directly .or indirectly express approval or admiration of any such 
offence, or of any person, real or fictitious who has committed or 
is alleged or represented to have committed any such offence, or 
which tend, directly or indirectly:— 

(c) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the military, 
naval or air forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his 
allegiance or his duty, or 

(d) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government 
established by law in British India or the administration of justice 
in British India or any class or section of His Majesty’s subjects 
in British India, or to excite disaffection towards His Majesty or 
the said Government, or 

(e) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and there¬ 
by induce him to deliver to any person any property or valuable 
security or to do, or to omit to do any act which he is legally 
entitled to do, or 
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(1) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the adminis¬ 
tration of the law or with the maintenance of law and order, or 
to commit any offence, or to refuse or defer payment of any land 
revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable to Govern¬ 
ment or to any local authority, or any rent of agricultural land 
or anything recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, or 

(g) to induce a public servant or a servant of a local authority to do 
any act or to forbear or delay to do any act connected with the 
exercise of his public functions or to resign his office, or 

(h) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes 
of His Majesty’s subjects, or 

(i) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in any of His 
Majesty’s forces or in any police force, or to prejudice the 
training, discipline or administration of any such forces”. 

The struggle for freedom passed through many vicissitudes between 1932 
and 1946. On August 17, 1932, Ramsay MacDonald gave his Communal 
Award and Gandhi who was in Jail, announced his decision to go on a fast 
as a protest against the provision of separate electorates for the Depressed 
Classes. There was consternation all round and after protracted negotiations, 
a substitute formula was evolved reserving for the Depressed Classes, 148 
seats in the various legislatures, with provision for primary elections in which 
the Depressed Classes would vote exclusively and return four candidates for 
each reserved seat out of which the general electorate would elect one. As 
a result, Gandhi broke his fast on September 26, and on November 7, in res¬ 
ponse to his representation, the Government removed all restrictions impos¬ 
ed on Gandhi in the matter of visitors, correspondence etc. to the limited 
extent of enabling him to pursue his campaign for the removal of untouch- 
ability. Gandhi remained in jail and on January 4, 1933, the anniversary of 
his arrest, public meetings were held throughout the country. Again, there 
were further arrests. The Congress session, nevertheless, was held at Calcutta 
on March 31, 1933 and soon after Gandhi undertook a self-purificatory fast 
of 21 days (May 8, 1933) and he was released on the same day. 

There were intervals, though brief, of understanding between the Govern¬ 
ment and the Congress, particularly in the period between 1937 and 1939 
when, as a result of an assurance that the Governor would not interfere with 
the day to day administration of a province outside the limited ,range of his 
special responsibilities, Congressmen decided to return to the Legislatures 
and assume the responsibilities of office in the provinces. Throughout this 
period, however, the Press Emergency Powers Act of 1931 remained in force 
and was applied with greater or less severity, according to the political cir¬ 
cumstances. The record of prosecutions in the 15 year period exceeded the 
number of prosecutions under the 1910 Act. Well over a thousand news¬ 
papers were victimised in Bombay, Bengal, Delhi, Madras, the Punjab and 
the United Provinces. Bombay led with 596 demands for security while 
Punjab came second with 280. Bengal led with 48 forfeitures of security, 
Punjab coming second with 37. 

When World War II broke out in 1939, the Government of India 
armed itself with further powers under the Defence of India Act which, among 
other things, provided for precensorship of material published in the Press 
relating to certain matters. The penalty of imprisonment was extended to 
five years. The Official Secrets Act was amended to provide a maximum 
penalty of death, or transportation, for the publication of information likely 
jo be of use to the enemy. The Press Emergency Powers Act was also simi¬ 
larly amended to provide against the conveying of confidential information 
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to the enemy or the publication of any prejudicial report which amounted to 
incitement to the commission of a prejudicial act as defined in the Defence 
of India Rules. 

In 1940, Gandhi launched his Individual Satyagraha movement and a noti¬ 
fication was issued by the Government of India which read as follows: — 

“In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (b) of sub-rule (1) of 
rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Government is pleased to 
prohibit the printing or publishing by any printer, publisher or editor in 
British India of any matter calculated directly or indirectly, to foment 
opposition to the prosecution of the war to a successful conclusion or of any 
matter relating to the holding of meetings or the making of speeches for the 
purpose, directly or indirectly, of fomenting such opposition as aforesaid; 

Provided that nothing in this order shall be deemed to apply to any 
matter communicated by the Central Government or a Provincial Govern¬ 
ment to the Press for publication”. 

Soon after the issue of the notification, however, an understanding was 
reached between the Government of India and a conference of editors which 
was later constituted into the All-India Newspapers Editors’ Conference, and 
as a result the notification was withdrawn. A system of Press Advisers ori¬ 
ginally designated as Press Censors, was set up in all the Provinces with the 
Chief Press Adviser at the centre. The arrangement was that the editor 
should have the benefit of the advice of the Press Adviser in the matter of 
the publication of all news coming within the purview of the elaborate 
Defence of India Rules. The Press Officer, however, exceeded his Instruction 
and in some cases he took so much upon himself that he maintained a rigor¬ 
ous control of the Press. All-India news, the publication of which was per¬ 
mitted in one province, was forbidden in another. Authenticated news was 
severely censored to the point of its becoming misleading. Headlines were 
controlled and detailed instructions were issued on the position to be given 
to the items of news and the types in which they should be displayed. Even 
proceedings of the legislatures were censored and the full reporting of civil 
disobedience cases in the law courts was not permitted. Freedom of com¬ 
ment and criticism of the Government and Government officials was also 
restricted. All powers assumed by the Government were fully exercised and 
the civil and military censors constituted under the Defence of India Rules, 
freely suppressed events and views of political significance on the ground 
that such publication impeded the effective prosecution of the war. 

When the Congress adopted the “Quit India” resolution in August 1942, a 
fresh notification was issued under rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules, 
directly aimed at the suppression of all news relating to Congress activities. 
It reads as follows: — 

“In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (b) of Sub-rule (1) of 
rule 41 of the Defence of India Rules, the Central Government is pleased to 
prohibit the printing or publishing by any printer, publisher or editor of 
any factual news (which expression shall be deemed to include reports of 
speeches or statements made by members of the public) relating to the 
mass movement sanctioned by the All-India Congress Committee or to the 
measures taken by Government against that movement, except news derived 
from, and stated in the newspaper which publishes it to be derived from— 

(a) Official sources, or 

(b) the Associated Press of India, the United 'Press of India or the 
Orient Press of India, or 

(c) a correspondent regularly employed by the newspaper concerned 

and whose name stands registered with the District Magistrate of 
the district in which he carries on his work”. ' 
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Once again the notification was withdrawn after consultation with the 
Ail India Newspaper Editors’ Conference which gave an assurance that 
newspapers would observe certain voluntary restraints in the matter of the 
publication of news regarding the “Quit India” movement organised by the 
Congress. Several cases were instituted against newspapers but the Press 
Advisory Committees set up under the auspices of the All India Newspapers 
Editors’ Conference, interceded on behalf of the newspapers concerned and 
persuaded the Government to hold its hand. Nevertheless, in some “extreme” 
cases, action was taken against an offending newspaper, more often than 
not, against the advice of the Press Committees. The All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference, as a body, came into conflict with the Government when 
it tried to use its extraordinary powers to exclude from publication facts 
relating to the public agitation over Professor Bhansali’s fast. This was in 
direct violation of the Gentlemen's Agreement between the editors and the 
Government and, as a protest, the Conference advised all newspapers to 
suspend publication for a day and to exclude from their papers all Govern¬ 
ment House Circulars, the New Year honour’s list (of 1943) and all speeches 
of Members of the British Government, the Government of India and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments, with the exception of passages containing decisions and 
announcements. Many Indian newspapers observed the hartal on January 
6, 1943 and the other retaliatory measures were also strictly observed. In 
the meantime Professor Bhansali called off his fast and on January 12, 1943, 
the Government withdrew the prohibitory order and the ban on the publica¬ 
tion of official news was reciprocally withdrawn. 

An account of the development of the Press in India would be incomplete 
without a reference to the unauthorised and cyclostyled news-sheets which 
were circulated from time to time. Some were published when Press res¬ 
trictions resulted either in the closing down of newspapers or in newspapers 
being compelled to exclude news of the national movement from their 
columns, while others were underground publication even in normal times. 
Gandhi's instructions for the printing and distribution of unauthorised news- 
sheets have been given earlier in full text. 

A mode of disseminating information and instruction was by means of 
Prabhat pheriet which were directed towards stimulating national conscious¬ 
ness and reviving flagging spirits. At one time instructions were commu¬ 
nicated by means of writing on walls and on streets. 

In 1930, the promulgation of a Press Ordinance made the printing of 
Gandhi’s Y bung India impossible and it was issued in cyclostyled sheets. 
Commenting on the restrictions imposed at the time, Gandhi in a statement 

said: — 

“I would therefore urge Pressmen and publishers to refuse to furnish 
security, and if they are called upon to do so, either to cease publication or 
challenge the authorities to confiscate whatever they like. When freedom 
is actually knocking at our doors and when, for the sake of wooing it, 
thousands have suffered tortures, let it not be said of Press representatives 
that they were weighed and found wanting. They (the Government) may 
confiscate the type and machinery- They will not confiscate the pen and 
still less the speech, but I recognise they can succeed in stifling, what is after 
all the thing that matters, the thought of the Nation”. 

Later, he asked the manager of the Navajivan Press not to deposit a security 
and to allow the Press to be forfeited. As a result the journals issued from 
the Press ceased publication. 



Referring to activities connected with the circulation of news and instruC-* 
tion, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya describes the activities of Congress volunteers 
as follows: — 

“The Prabhat Pherie£ and Vanar-senas of Bombay were yet to become a 
historic institution. The roads of Bombay had not as yet been converted 
into public notice-boards. The Congress Bulletin and its daily publication 
running up to five figures did not as yet prove the mystery that later it 
turned out to be, both in regard to the origin of its printing mid the man¬ 
power behind it. The patriotism and self-sacrifice of the Bombay and 
Ahmedabad merchants had not as yet developed those resources which later 
came over so profusely to help the cause of the Congress’. 

During the movement in the forties, unauthorised sheets were distributed 
from more than one centre. As no Press was available to the Congress 
for purposes of printing when a movement was in full swing, the issue 
followed of unauthorised bulletins, leaflets, news-sheets and reports, 
which were typed, cyelostyled or even printed, but without disclosing 
the name of the printer. The vigilance of the police was often evaded for 
months together, and Congress offices functioned until they were located and 
closed down and the work was passed on to other persons in other locations. 


Soon after the Congress leaders were arrested in 1942, some instructions 
were issued through circulars, which, according to the allegations of the 
Government showed that sabotage had been previously planned and organ¬ 
ised. The charge was directly levelled at the Congress in speeches delivered 
by then Home Member in the Central Assembly and in a publication entitled 
“Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances.” Gandhi refuting the charge, 
pointed out that the Andhra circular made it clear that the whole movement 
was based on non-violence. “As to the body of the circular,” he added. “I 
could not make myself responsible for some of the items. But 1 must refuse 
to judge a thing which I cannot correct, especially in the absence of what 
the Committee has to say on them, assuming of course that the circular is 
an authentic document. I miss in the indictment the text of the alleged 
written amendment raising the ban on the removal of rails.” 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya rightly points out that underground activity 
was very much in vogue in occupied Europe at the time, and that under¬ 
ground activities were not only praised but detailed instructions were given 
by broadcast on how to carry on the work. He wrote: 


“Much of the repression was directed against the underground organi¬ 
sation that had been despite the Congress obviousiy <carrying on the 
revolutionary and subversive activities known as the disorders . That 
it was there could not be denied, what could and should be denied was that 
it htd anything todo with the Congress organisation. The fact was. as 
pointed out by Gandhi in his letters to the Viceroy soon after arrest, 
irohine violence of Government drove the people to desperate ways and that 
through wholesale arrests of the Congress leaders, Government seems to 
have made the people wild with rage to the point of losing self-control. 
This was perhaps not all. There were people and parties,—however 
thpv might have later become to war efforts, who did not believe 
Non-Sn™® andwhenthey realised that in Gandhi’s arrest, Non- 
Violence itself was ‘arrested’, they thought that their ^belief was not alto¬ 
gether amiss and accordingly must have given ventt to_ their pent.up feelings 
and convictions. The Congress was not there to repress them...... So 

Iona as a movement is wedded to Non-Violence, so long there is originality 
but when once Non-Violence is sheded, the methods adopted are mere copies 
of the secret organisations of Europe”. 




In year following the end of the war, popular ministries which had 
ceased to function in 1139, came back into existence with the return of 
the Congress to power and, a few months later, a popular interim govern¬ 
ment was installed at the Centre (September 1946). Almost immediately 
the extensive powers for the control of the Press assumed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India under the Defence of India Rules, came to an end. Partition, 
however, was in the offing and the communal situation in many provinces 
grew tense and, in many parts of the country, riots broke out. In the 
year 1946-47, therefore, many of the Provincial Governments were compelled 
to resort to ordinances in order to bring the situation under control. The 
ordinances were subsequently replaced by emergency legislation for the 
duration of the disturbed state of the country, by the various Provincial 
Legislatures. The Press Laws Enquiry Committee of 1948, lists the Laws 
enacted as follows : 

“(i) The Central Press (Special Powers) Act, 1947. 

(ii) The Assam Maintenance of Public Order Act, 1947. 

(iii) The Bengal Special Powers Act, 1947. 

(iv) The Bihar Maintenance of Public Order Act, 1947. 

(v) The Bombay Public Security Measures Act, 1947. 

(vi) The C. P. & Berar Public Safety Act, 1947. 

(vii) The Madras Maintenance of Public Order Act, 1947. 

(viii) The Punjab Public Safety Act, 1947. 

(ix) The U. P. Maintenance of Public Order (Temporary) Act, 1947. 

(x) The Orissa Maintenance of Public Order Ordinance, 1948.” 

The Indian Press recognizing the emergency, raised no voice against these 
enactments. 

» 

In March 1947, the Government of India appointed an Enquiry Committee 
to report on the Press Laws in force in the country. The Committee was 
directed to examine the Press Laws in India in the light of the fundamental 
rights formulated by the Constituent Assembly of India and to suggest 
such measures of reform in the laws as it considered expedient. Its re¬ 
commendations, in brief, were as follows :— 

1. Certain minor amendments in the Press and Registration of Books 

Act. 

2. The repeal of the Indian States (Protection against Disaffection) 

Act, 1922 and the Indian States (Protection) Act, 1934. 

3. The repeal of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931 and 

the incorporation of some of its provisions in the ordinary law 

of the country :— 

(a) The clauses defining the offences to be incorporated in the 

Penal Code or other law. ' 

(b) The provisions relating to unauthorised news sheets to be in¬ 

corporated in the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

(c) The provisions relating to forfeiture to be incorporated in the 

Code of Criminal Procedure. 

(d) Provisions to vest courts of Justice with power to close down 

a Press for a specified period for repeated violation of the 

law. I i 
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(e) Other minor amendments in the Sea Customs Act and the Indian 
Post Offices Act. 

4. The repeal of the Foreign Relations Act and the enactment in its 

place of a more comprehensive measure on the basis of 
reciprocity. 

5. The modification of Section 124-A of the Indian Penal Code and the 

exclusion by explanation of the application of section 153-A of 
the advocacy of peaceful change in the socio-economic order. 

6. Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code not to be applied to 

the Press, separate provision being made, if necessary, in cases 
of emergency. 

7. Amendment of the Telegraph Act and the Post Offices Act to provide 

for the review by responsible Ministers of Government of the 
actions and orders of subordinate officers. 

The Committee further recommended that all action taken against the 
Press in the exercise of the emergency powers should be preceded by 
consultation between the Provincial Governments and the Press Advisory 
Committees or similar body. 

With the adoption of the new Constitution in January 1950, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India were confronted with a new set of problems in regard 
to the Press. Certain newspapers against whom action had been taken, 
some with and some without the advice of the Press Advisory Committees, 
successfully appealed to the High Courts and the Supreme Court which 
overruled actions of the executive on the ground that they were ultra vires 
of Article 19(2) of the Constitution which laid down that “nothing in sub¬ 
clause (a) of clause 1 of the Article (which guaranteed the right of freedom 
of speech and expression to all citizens) shall affect the operation of any 
existing law in so far as it related to, or prevent the State from making 
any law relating to, libel, slander, defamation, contempt of court or any 
matter which offends against decency or morality or which undermines the 
security of, or tends to over throw, the State”. 

Apart from the law. the court decisions placed such Press Advisory 
Committees as had supported action against some newspapers, in an invi¬ 
dious position. Nevertheless, the Government of India’s decision to seek 
to amend Article 19(2) of the Constitution took the editors by surprise 
and the All India Newspapers Editors’ Conference as well as the Indian 
Federation of Working Journalists recorded an emphatic protest. The Gov¬ 
ernment, however, introduced an amendment which read as follows :_ 


a ♦'• r A E ? e £ dm ® nt of Article 19 and validation of certain laws: (1) in 

be rt substimtid th anH 0 tvf t,tUt -H n ’i < ^ ) f ? r 1 , cI ? us !, (2) - the following clause shall 
^ th - sa i d clause shal l be deemed to have been originally 
^'tfd m the following form, namely: (2) Nothing in sub-clause (a) of 
- c aase I 1 ) sba11 af J e ct tb f operation of any existing law in so far as it 
imposes, or prevent the State from making any law imposing, in the 
secunt y of the State, friendly relations with foreign States, 
. < ? ecenc J or morality, restrictions on the exercise of the right 
sub ' clause < and - ln particular, nothing in the said sub- 
c, e .o perat i°n , of any existing law in so far as it related to, 
the . State fr °m making any law relating to, contempt of court 
defamation or incitement to an offence. 
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No law in force in the territory of India immediately before the com¬ 
mencement of the Constitution, which is consistent with the provisions of 
Article 19 of the Constitution as amended by sub-section (1) of this section, 
shall be deemed to be void, or ever to have become void, on the ground 
only that, being a law which takes away or abridges the right conferred by 
sub-clause (a) of clause (1) of the said Article, its operation was not saved 
by sub-clause (2) of that Article as originally enacted, and notwithstanding 
any judgment, decree or order of any court or tribunal to the contrary, 
every such law shall continue in force until altered or repealed by a com- 
petent legislature or other competent authority”. 

The measure was referred to a Select Committee, Deshbandhu Gupta, Presi¬ 
dent of All India Newspapers Editors’ Conference, who was also a Member 
of Parliament, resolutely opposed the measure, particularly in view of the 
fact that the Editors’ Conference had offered all co-operation to the Gov¬ 
ernment in pulling up the section of the Press which indulged in irresponsible 
writing. He expressed surprise that editors who were Members of Parlia¬ 
ment had been excluded from the Select Committee. In defending the 
measure, Dr. Ambedkar, the then Law Minister, pointed out that the need 
for the amendment arose from the judgments of the Supreme Court as well 
as of the Provincial High Courts. The judgments had declared certain laws, 
under which action was sought to be taken, as void and inconsistent with 
the fundamental rights guaranteed in the Constitution. Dr. Ambedkar drew 
particular attention to section 4 of the Press Emergency Powers Act which 
enabled the State to prevent, encouragement of or incitement to offences 
of murder, or any other cognizable offence. “But as a result of the courts’ 
judgments,” Dr. Ambedkar added, anybody could now incite, encourage or 
tend to incite or encourage the commission of offences of murder or other 
cognizable offences.” The Select Committee amended the clause in the Bill 
as follows:— 

”3. Amendment of Article 19 and validation of certain laws: 

(1) in Article 19 of the Constitution. 

(a) For clause (2), the following clause shall be substituted and the 
said clause shall be deemed always to have been enacted in the 
following form, namely: 

(2) Nothing in sub-clause (a) of clause (1) shall affect the operation 
of any existing law, or prevent the State from making any law, 
in so far as such law imposes reasonable restrictions on the exer¬ 
cise of the right conferred by the said sub-clause in the interests 
of the security of the State, friendly relations with foreign States, 
public order, decency or morality, including, in particular, any 
existing or other law relating to contempt of court defamation 
or incitement to an offence”. 

t 

The principal change Was the insertion of the word ‘reasonable’ before 
the word ‘restrictions’. In defence of the measure, the Home Minister, 
Shri C. Rajagopalachari, assured the Press that Government intended to 
bring forward a comprehensive measure in consonance with the spirit of 
the Constitution, and not merely the letter, and to remove all things felt 
to be bad. There would be no pre-censorship and he was even prepared 
to go to the extent of providing that every dispute in regard to such matters 
affecting the Press should be decided by'a jury composed of Press editors 
themselves. The Prime Minister expressed his willingness on behalf of the 
Government to appoint a Committee or Commission and have on it persons 
chosen by the All-India Newspapers Editors’ Conference and the All India 
Federation of Working Journalists to examine the state of the Press in 
India. He asked newspapermen themselves, assisted by one or two others, 
to collaborate in the examination of the state and content of the Press of all 
types—big, small and middling—and “report to us what they consider 
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right in it and what they consider wrong in it and I shall be prepared 
to accept their judgment in the matter.” The amendment was carried by 
288 votes to 20. , 

The All India Newspapers Editors’ Conference waited in deputation on 
the Prime Minister and the Standing Committee of the Conference placed 
on record its considered view that the proposed amendment to Article 19(2) 
of the Constitution was unwarranted and uncalled for. The representations 
were of no avail. After the amendment of the Constitution, the All India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference met in plenary session in Bombay on June 
24, 1951. It adopted six connected resolutions placing on record its emphatic 
condemnation of the amendment of the Constitution as a threat to freedom 
of expression; it directed all newspapers and periodicals to publish promi¬ 
nently the following-text: “Freedom of expression is our birthright and 
we shall not rest until it is fully guaranteed by the Constitution”; it called 
upon newspapers in the country to suspend publication on July 12, 1951, 
as a mark of protest; it called for every candidate standing for election 
to pledge himself to work for and secure the repeal of the amendment to 
the Constitution; and finally it resolved to suspend the working of all com¬ 
mittees functioning in an advisory, consultative or associate capacity with 
the Government. 

In actual effect, only a few newspapers suspended publication on the 
appointed date and a few more published the text prescribed by the Editors’ 
Conference. In some States, Press Liaison Committees continued to func¬ 
tion in an informal manner. In the same year, the Standing Committee 
of the All India Newspapers Editors’ Conference and the Working Com¬ 
mittee of Indian Federation of Working Journalists separately met Sri 
Rajagopalachari in Delhi, when he explained to them the purport of the 
Press (Objectionable Matters) Bill which, although more comprehensive 
than any earlier legislation, affecting the Press, made all action by Gov¬ 
ernment against the Press subject to judicial sanction. The Press (Ob¬ 
jectionable Matters) Act became law in the same year, after some minor 
amendments suggested by the editors had been incorporated. The operative 
section of the Act reads as follows :— 

"3. Objectionable matter defined.—In this Act, the expression ‘objection¬ 
able matter means any words, signs or visible representations which are 


(i) incite or encourage any person to resort to violence or sabotage 
for the purpose of overthrowing or undermining the Government 
established by law in India or in any State thereof or its 
authority in any area; or 

(ii) incite or encourage any person to commit murder, sabotage or 
any offence involving violence; or 

(iii) incite or encourage any person to interfere with the supply and 
distribution of food or other essential commodities or with essen¬ 
tial services; or 

(iv) seduce any member of any of the armed forces of the Union or 
of the police forces from his allegiance or his duty, or prejudice 
the recruiting of persons to serve in any such force; or 

(v) promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different sections 
of the people of India; or which— 

(vi) are grossly indecent, or are scurrilous or obscene or intended for 
blackmail 
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Explanation (I)—comments expressing disapprobation or criticism of any 
law or of any policy or administrative action of the Government with a 
view to obtain its alteration or redress by lawful means, and words pointing 
out, with a view to their removal, matters which are producing, or have a 
tendency to produce, feelings of enmity or hatred between different sections 
of the people of India, shall not be deemed to be objectionable matter within 
the meaning of this section. 

Explanation (II) —in judging whether any matter is objectionable matter 
under this Act, the effect of the words, signs or visible representations, and 
not the intention of the keeper of the Press of the publisher of the news¬ 
paper or news-sheet, as the case may be, shall be taken into account. 

Explanation (III) —‘Sabotage’ means the doing of damage to plant or 
stocks, or to bridges, roads and the like with intent to destroy or injuriously 
to affect the utility of any plant or service or means of communication”. 

Under the Act, the Government, subject to a judicial decision, has the 
power to demand and forfeit security and demand further security from 
Presses and newspapers, to declare certain publications forfeited, to detain 
imported packages containing certain publications, to prohibit transmission 
by post of certain documents to seize and to destroy unauthorised news- 
sheets and newspapers and to seize and to forfeit undeclared Press producing 
such publications. Persons who were proceeded against under the Act were 
allowed the right of trial by jury. The following Central and State Acts 
were repealed:— 

Central Acts : • 

1. The Indian States (Protection against Disaffection) Act, 1922. 

2. The Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931 (XXXIII of 1931). 

3. The Foreign Relations Act, 1932 (XII of 1932). 

4. The Indian States (Protection) Act, 1934 (XV of 1934). 

State Acts: 

1. The Hyderabad Press and Printing Establishment Act (XII of 1357 

F). 

2. The Madhya- Bharat Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1950 (LXIX 

of 1950). 

3. The Mysore Press and Newspapers Act, 1940 (XIV of 1940). 

4. The Patiala and East Punjab States Union Press (Emergency 

Powers) Ordinance, (XIV of 2006). 

5. The Rajasthan Press Control Ordinance, 1949 (KLVI of 1949). 

Provisions in the provincial or State Acts listed below relating to the 
printing, publication or distribution of any newspapers, news-sheet, book 
or other document, whether by providing for the pre-censorship thereof, 
or for the demand of security from the printer or publisher or in any 
other manner were declared void:— 

1. The Assam Maintenance of Public Order Act, 1947 (V of 1947). 

2. The Bihar Maintenance of Public Order Act, 1949 (III of 1950). 

3. The Bombay Public Security Measures Act, 1947 (VI of 1947). 

4. The Madhya Pradesh Public Security Measures Act, 1950 (XXIII 

of 1950). 

5. The Madras Maintenance of Public Order Act, 1949 (XXIII of 1949). 

6. The Orissa Maintenance of Public Order Act, 1950 (X of 1950). 
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7. The West Bengal Security Act, 1950 (XIX of 1950). 

8. The United States of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa (Madhya Bharat; 

Maintenance of Public Order Act, Samvat 2005 (VII of 1949). 

9. The Patiala and East Punjab States Union Public Safety Ordinance 

(VII of 2006). 

10. The Rajasthan Public Security Ordinance, 1949 (XXVI of 1949). 

11. The Saurashtra Public Safety Measures Ordinance, (IX of 1948). 

12. The Travancore-Cochin Safety Measures Act, 1950 (V of 1950). 

13. The Bhopal State Public Safety Act, 1947 (V of 1947). 

The enactment of this measure goes back in principle on the recom¬ 
mendations of the Press Laws Committees of 1921 and 1948 inasmuch as 
both Committees favoured the dispersal of the provisions against the Press 
through tjie Indian Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code so as to 
sustain the principle that the ordinary law of the land rather than special 
enactments should govern the control of the Press. The two views represent 
two distinct schools of thought, and, broadly speaking, it may be said that 
while American opinion favours special laws, the convention in Britain 
is to secure control of the Press through the application of the general 
laws of the country. The American Press Commission clearly held that 
the freedom of the Press does not mean that the general laws of the 
country should be inapplicable to the Press or that special laws should 
not be adopted governing certain types of utterances. The real gain to 
the Press, however, accruing from the enactment of the Press (Objection¬ 
able Matters) Act, 1951, is that all executive action has been made subject 
to the decision of a Court of Law. This gain is not inconsiderable for 
while action taken under the Press Act of 1910 and the Press (Emergency 
powers) Act of 1931 ran into thousands, under the present law action has 
been taken between 1st February 1952 and 31st October 1953 in 134 cases; 
out of 86 cases in which security was demanded, security was ordered to 
be taken in 16 cases, 47 cases were pending, applications were rejected 
in 20 cases, 2 cases were withdrawn and in one case warning was adminis¬ 
tered. In the other 48 cases, there were orders of forfeiture under section 
11. At the same time, it is a point to consider that over a wide area of 
the Press, the mere thought of prosecution has acted as a deterrent against 
the full exercise of the freedom of the Press. 

It was largely on these grounds that the A.I.N.E.C. persisted in its 
opposition to the measure even after it was enacted and it was intended 
that a formal protest should be recorded at a meeting of the Standing 
Committee convened to be held in Calcutta. Unfortunately, however, the 
President, Deshbandhu Gupta, was killed when the plane in which he' was 
travelling crashed in Calcutta in October 1951. The activities of the con¬ 
ference were completely disorganised by the calamity. Sri C. R. Srinivasan 
was appointed to carry on the work of the President. He endeavoured to 
revive the Press Advisory Committees, and restore good relation between 
the Government and the Press. In 1952. Sri A. D. Mani, editor, Hitavada, 
Nagpur, was elected President of the All India Newspaper Editors Conference. 

The I.F.W.J., at its annual session in April 1952, also recorded its protest 
against the amendment to the Constitution and the Press (Objectionable 
Matters) Act and urged a comprehensive inquiry injo the working of the 
Press. The Government of India announced its intention to set up a Press 
Commission and controversy about the amendment of the Constitution and 
18-A M of I & B. 
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the newly enacted Press law subsided. The leading newspaper organisations 
were invited to name their representatives to serve on the Commission. Ihe 
All India Newspaper Editors Conference, the Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists and the Indian languages Newspapers Association nominated 
Sri A. D. Mani, Sri M. Chelapathi Rau and Sri A. R. Bhat respective!,] 
The Commission started its work on October 11. 1S>52, under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Sri Justice G. S. Rajadbyaksha. 



CHAPTER XVII THE INDIAN LANGUAGE PRESS—II 


Developments in the language Press are not easy to trace, chiefly because 
>f the number of languages involved and partly because there is no coherent 
connected record of progress and growth of the Press in each of the langu- 
iges. An effort is made, however, to put together such material as is 
ivailable and present a connected account. 


1 ssamese: 

In an earlier chapter reviewing progress of the Indian language Press 
it was pointed out that newspapers in Assamese were of slow and retarded 
jrowth. Assamese has suffered because, while the language is taught in 
.he primary stage, those who have higher aspirations take up Bengali 
hereafter. 


A few journals, some of them inspired by missionary effort, made an 
ippearanee in the latter part of the 19th century. The weeklies came 
irst and were later followed by dailies. Prior to the publication of the 
Dainik Assamiya and the Assam Tribune. Assam had no dailies whether 
n English or in Assamese except for the daily Dainik Batori of Jorhat which 
lad a short run. The Assamese daily, the Dainik Assamiya ceased publi- 
:ation about 4 years ago and a new Assamese daily, the Natun Assamiya, 
inder separate ownership and management began to be published. Of 
veeklies and occasional publications, however, there have been several, of 
vhich mention may be made of the Times of Assam from Dibrugarh in 
Snglish (now defunct), the Assamiya —the oldest Assamese language weekly 
if the State and the Deka Asom from Gauhati; the Asom Sevak from 
Tezpur, the Sramik from Dibrugarh and the Janmaghumi from Jorhat. 
Several papers, mostly weeklies, were published and are still being publish- 
'd from other parts of Assam closer to Bengal which were previously known 
is the Surma Valley, the more important of them being the Jugaveri, the 
1 ssam Herald, the Sylhet Chronicle, the Janasakti, the Jugasakti and the 
lurma. Many weekly journals made their appearance only to meet with a 
iremature end. One view is that this was because journalists, imbued 
nor-e with patriotic fervour than with professional acumen, ventured with 
he personal type of papers which were naturally short-lived. 

lengali : 

The Bengali Press has been dealt with exhaustively in the previous 
■hapters. Indeed, Bengal may well claim credit both for pioneering in 
ndian journalism as well as for giving the lead in socio-religious and 
Mjlitical controversies. Besides Bengali and English, the first Persian news- 
>aper the first Urdu newspaper and the first Hindi newspaper were all 
jublished in Bengal. Journalism in the Northern Provinces owes its 
;arly inspiration to Bengalis, and we have traced the efforts of Bengali 
mterprise in journalism in places like Banaras, Allahabad, Lahore and 
Carachi, 
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The history of the growth of the Bengali Press has thus been dealt with 
in detail right upto the first decade of this century. This review is a brief 
account of the growth of the Press in Bengal, dealing primarily with Bengali 
language papers which came into existence from 1910 onwards. 

The only daily publishing at the time was the Nayak edited by 
Panchcowrie Banerjee, an associate paper of the Bengalee which, however, 
pursued an independent policy. There were two weeklies, the Sanjivini 
and the Hitabadi. Both were Congress papers, the Hitabadi, being founded 
by Kabindranath Tagore, Krishna Kamal Bhattacharya and others. 
Manoranjan Guha-Thakurta’s Nabashakti had fallen a victim to Government 
action. ! 

The Basumati, a well-known Bengali daily, which is still publishing with 
its weekly and monthly of the same name, was started in 1914 under the 
editorship of Sri Hamendra Prasad Ghosh. Sri Ghosh set a cautious yet 
forward course for his paper and soon it made a place for itself in Bengali 
journalism. Sri Ghosh’s ability was acknowledged by his inclusion in a 
press delegation which visited the theatres of war, soon after the formation 
of the Central Publicity Bureau in 1918. He organised an efficient service 
of news for his paper which was the first among Bengali newspapers to 
adopt modern methods of newspaper production. Sri Ghosh retired from 
the editorship of the paper after a long career of service and is to-day 
recognised as the doyen of Bengali journalists. 

Eight years later, the premier Bengali paper, the Ananda Bazar Patrika, 
was started by Sri Mrinal Kanti Ghosh, Sri Prafulla Kumar Sarkar and 
Sri Suresh Chandra Majumdar. The Ananda Bazar Patrika is known for 
its extensive coverage of news and enjoys to-day the largest circulation 
for any daily newspaper in any language published from one location. The 
present proprietor, Sri Suresh Majumdar, also publishes the weekly Desk. 
An associate paper of the Ananda Bazar Patrika is the Hindustan Standard 
first published in English from Calcutta in 1937, with an edition from Delhi 
since 1951. (Sri Suresh Majumdar died in August, 1954.) 

In 1926 and 1927, after the death of C. R. Das who had started the 
Forward in 1923, the Bengali weekly, Atmasakti, the daily, Banglar Katha, 
were started as associate publications, but all the three papers came to 
grief in 1929, and were closed down as heavy damages were awarded by 
the High Court against the English paper for publishing defamatory state¬ 
ments about the East Indian Railway in an eye-witness account of a train 
smash. In the same year, the trio re-appeared under the names of Liberty, 
Bangabani, and Nabasakti. Liberty went into liquidation and Forward 
re-appeared in 1933, but the group continued in indifferent existence. 

In 1937, when the Ananda Bazar Patrika started the English Hindustan 
Standard, the Amrita Bazar Patrika retaliated with the Bengali Jugantar. 
During the war, the Amrita Bazar Patrika began publishing in English from 
Allahabad (1943) and since 1950 it has added the Hindi daily Amrita Patrika 

published from the same place. 

/ 

In 1939, two more dailies were started: the Bharat founded by Sri 
Makhan Lai Sen, who had contributed substantially towards the establish¬ 
ment of the Ananda Bazar Patrika, and the Krishak, the organ of the 
Krishak Praja Party. In 1941, A. K. Fazlul Huq started publication of the 
daily Navajug in Bengali and five years later the official organ of the 



Communist Party of India, the Swadhinata, started publication, as also the 
Swaraj edited by Sri Satyender Nath Mazumdar. 

Besides the daily Navajug started by Fazlul Huq, there were two other 
Muslim-edited Bengali dailies published from Calcutta, the Azad, founded 
and edited by Maulana Akram Khan in 1936 and H. S. Suhrawardhy’s the 
Ittehad, published in 1947, which is no longer publishing from India. Started 
by the Shramik Trust Society, the Lokasevak (1948), edited by Sri 
Chakroborty is one of the papers still in publication as well as the 
Janasevak, owned by Sri Atulya Ghosh. The Times of India started the 
Satyayug in 1949 but it ceased publication in 1953. 

Of the periodicals unassociated with any daily paper deserving mention 
are: the Bengal, a Bengali weekly edited by Nazrul Islam, the Sachitra 
Bharat (1935) edited by P. C. Ray, the Swadesh, owned and edited by Sri 
Krishnendu Narayan Bhowmik and the Wagna Doot (1928) edited by Sri 
Susil Basu. 

The Prabasi founded by Ramanand Chatterji and now edited by Sri 
Kedar Nath Chatterji leads the list of monthlies which include the 
Bharatavarsha publishing since 1923, and edited by Sri P. Mookerji, the 
Naranaree, a family magazine started in 1939 and now edited by Sri 
S. K. Haidar and the Sanibarer Chitti edited by Sri Sajani Kanta Das and 
publishing for the last 29 years. 

Gujerati: 

The development of Gujerati journalism after 1850 is marked by the 
starting of a number of papers, many of which closed down after a few 
years of existence. Some flourished for between 15 to 50 years, while others 
continue publication to this day. Reference has already been made to the 
Bombay Samachar, the Jam-e-Jamshed and the Rast Goftar. Other papers 
which are still in publication are the Kheda Vartman, started in Kaira and 
in 1861, the Surat Mitra started in 1863, renamed the Gujerat Mitra and now 
publishing as the Gujerat Mitra and Gujerat Darpan, the weekly Gujerati 
started in 1880 and published till 1953 from Bombay, the Desh Mitra which 
published from Surat between 1873 and 1950, the Kaiser-i-Hind, a weekly 
started in 1880 and still in publication from Bombay, the Kathiawar Times 
started in 1888 and still in publication from Rajkot and the Prajabandhuj 
which after a chequered career of appearing and disappearing finally found 
stability under the name of the Gujerat Samachar publishing from 
Ahmedabad, the Sayaji Vijay started in 1895 and still in publication (closed 
down August 1954) from Baroda, the Gujerati Punch which published from 
1901 to 1950 from Ahmedabad, and the Sanj Vartman, Bombay’s influential 
evening paper which continued in uninterrupted publication for 48 years 
from 1902. 

Political movements as well as social reform activities affected the life 
of Gujerati newspapers to the point of determining their continuance or 
extinction. The Gujerati, for example, was a powerful Hindu orthodox 
weekly which saw many rivals off the field. Reference has already been 
made in the earlier chapter to Ranchchodas Lotwalla’s purchase of the 
Akhbar-e-Saudagar which six months later, in 1913, was renamed Hindustan, 
The paper was a stout champion of social reform under the editorship of 
Sri Ratanlal Shah. It suffered heavy losses but recovered circulation when 
it supported the Home Rule Movement started by Annie Besant. Lotwalla 
later supported Gandhi when he returned to India from South Africa. 
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Lotwalla also purchased the Advocate of India entrusting its editorsb 
to Sri Indulal Yajnik and the Prajamitra and Parsi which advocated soc:- 
reforms in the Parsi community. Later, he combined his two Gujeri 
papers into the Hindustan Prajamitra, and the Advocate of India clos' 
down after an uncertain existence. 

Lotawalla withdrew his support from Gandhi and extended it to t' 
Council entry group in the Congress of which Vithalbhai Patel was 
prominent leader. His active denunciation of non-co-operation and ci\ 
disobedience resulted in the Hindustan Prajamitra’s losing ground uni 
it was converted into a weekly in 1940, and ceased to exist a few yea 
later. 


Gandhi’s influence on Gujerati journalism made itself felt soon after 1 
took over the Navjivan from Sri Indulal Yajnik and converted it from 
monthly to a weekly. He preached in simple yet forceful language h 
philosophy of truth, non-violence and civil disobedience. He advocated tl 
uplift of the depressed, inter-caste marriages and Hindu-Muslim unit 
Gandhi’s achievement was that he advocated social reform and yet gairn 
popularity for his paper with the result that the Gujerati of Bombay and tl 
Gujerati Punch of Ahmedabad, strongly orthodox papers, which had see 
many reformist rivals off the field, rapidly declined in popularity. Tl 
circulation of the Navjivan shot up from 9,000 in 1919 to 20,000 in 192 
It was converted into the Harijan Bandhu in 1932 and was edited b 
Chandreshekar Premshankar Shukla and had distinguished contributors sue 
as Mahadev Desai, Kaka Kalelkar, Kishorelal Mashruwala and Narha: 
Parekh besides Gandhi himself. In 1940, the Harijan group of papers cease 
publication as a protest against the Government’s pre-censorship orde 
but they were revived in 1946, and continue in publication to this day wit 
a short break in 1948 soon after Gandhi’s murder. 

A group of papers which owe their established position to-day to th 
efforts of Sri Amritlal Seth are those published under the auspices p>f th 
Saurashtra Trust. Sri Amritlal Seth made a beginning in 1921 with a weekl 
the Saurashtra published from Ranpur in the heart of Kathiawad. H; 
target of attack was the Princes and his cause that of the people of th 
States. In time the paper was renamed the Phulchchab. 


In 1943, Sri Amritlal Seth started in Bombay the Janmabhoomi a Gujeral 
daily, and the Sun, an English daily, which however, closed down soon afte 
it was started. Janmabhoomi continued to flourish under the effective editor 
ship of Samaldas Gandhi. Sri Amritlal Seth became involved in som 
personal trouble and at Gandhi’s behest severed his connection with hi 
newspapers. He resumed the managing editorship of the Janmabhoon , 
our years later, and Samaldas Gandhi and other members of the stai 
resigned and started the Vande Mataram in 1941. It was believed at ths 
time that the Janmabhoomi’s fate was sealed, but Sri Amritlal Seth kep 
it going with vigour. The feud between the two papers continued fo 
some time, and both did well with the Janmabhoomi leading. In the Iat 
forties, Sri Amritlal Seth converted the proprietorship of the Janmabhoom- 
the Lokamanya (Marathi) and allied papers into a trust and himself retire, 
from their management. 

RnrU, h ^n dab / d t n °o daily Gujerati P a P er till 1921 when Sri Nandla 
Bodiwalla started the Swarajya but it closed down after publication for s 

ppupln of years. Sri Bodiwalla then started the Sandesh as an evening 
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paper priced at one pice. It was single sheet paper and later increased 
in size to 6 pages, but was priced at one pice till 1937. A rival, the 
Ahmedabad Samachar, was bought out and gradually Sri Bodiwalla deve¬ 
loped his paper and built up a modern press complete with rotary. It 
was later converted into a morning paper and in 1943 the firm of Sandesh 
Ltd. was brought into existence publishing besides the paper of that name, 
the Sewak, an evening daily, the Aram, a literary weekly, and the weekly 
Gujerati Punch. 

Another established group is published by Lok Prakashan Ltd. which 
consists of the Gujarat Samachar daily and the Prajabandhu weekly and 
the Loknad, an evening daily. Yet another group consists of the daily 
Prabhat, the weekly Nav Saurashtra and the monthly Kumar, owned by 
Sri Kakalbhai Kothari. 

Surat has two leading dailies, the Samachar started in 1922 by Sri M. R. 
Vidyarthi and the Gujerati edited by Sri Ramanlal Chhotubhai Desai started 
in 1921. It circulates widely in and around S,urat district. 

Baroda’s first Gujerati daily, the Ujatan Prabhat, was started in 1930, but 
it soon ceased publication as also the Pratap, started in 1935. Dailies now 
publishing are Sayaji Vijay, started as a weekly in 1895 and published as a 
daily since 1950, the Jai Gujerat, started in 1942 and two others published 
later, the Raj Hansa and the Prakash. Three Gujerati dailies commenced 
publication from Rajkot after the formation of the Saurashtra Union, the Jai 
Hind, an independent and widely read paper edited by Sri P. L. Shah, the 
Nutan Saurashtra, edited by Sri J. R. Rawal, former editor of the Sind 
Samachar of Karachi and the Phulchchab, originally started as the Saurash¬ 
tra by Sri Amritlal Seth. From Bhuj, the capital of Kutch, are publishing 
three dailies—the ten-year old Azad Kutch edited by Sri Pranlal Shah, the 
Kutch Mitra of 6 years’ standing and the more recently started the Jai Kutch 
edited by Sri Phulshankar Pattani. 

As the Gujeratis are a trading community, there are newspapers publish¬ 
ing in their language from Calcutta, Poona, Madras, Cochin, Pakistan, Burma 
and Africa. A few of them are in irregular publication but most of them 
are well established. 

Hindi: 

The first attempt to start a Hindi paper has been mentioned in the chapter 
dealing with the beginnings of journalism. Jugal Kishore Sookool, who 
started the Oodunt Martand (1826), found himself faced with the problem of 
circulating the paper over a wide area. He was not allowed postal conces¬ 
sions. The next attempt was made by Raja Ram Mohan Roy who sponsored 
the Bangadoot which was published in Hindi and three other languages 
(1829). It was originally published as part of the Bengal Herald and the 
name was changed a little over a month later. Jugal Kishore Sookool made 
a second attempt with the Samyadani Martand (1850) but that too failed. 
The first Hindi daily was published from Calcutta (1854), the Samachar 
Sudhavarshan, but only market and shipping reports were published in Hindi, 
the rest in Bengali. 

In earlier chapters mention is made of the efforts to introduce the Deva- 
nagari script in the North-West Provinces at a time when almost all papers 
were publishing in the Urdu script. The first effort in this direction was the 
Benaras Akhbar (1849) under the patronage of Raja Shiv Prasad, who was 
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working for a common language for Hindus and Muslims which could be 
written in the Persian or Nagari script. At the same time, Benaras had 
another paper the Soodhakur Akhbar (1853) lithographed in Nagari and 
edited by Ratneshwar Tiwari. The Simla Akbar edited by Sheikh Abdullah 
was also published in Nagari, it is said, in order to win the patronage of the 
Rajas of the Hills. Later, Munshi Sadasookh Lall’s Buddhi Prakash publish¬ 
ed from Agra was acknowledged to be published in pure Hindi. The Malwa 
Akhbar, published under the patronage of the Maharaja Holkar, carried both 
scripts. 

There was a third category of papers with a Hindi and Urdu name, pub¬ 
lishing in parallel columns news in the two scripts, notable examples of 
which were the Sarvopkarak (Mufid-ul-Khaliaq) started from Agra in 1861 
and the fiharat Khandamrita (Ab-i-Hayat-i-Hind- 1864). But soon they were 
published as separate papers under their respective names and in the 
appropriate scripts. The Khair-khwah-i-Hind (1865) started by R. C. Mathur 
continued to publish as a bi-lingual paper. Exclusively Hindi papers began 
to appear in the sixties largely devoted to orthodox religious or semi-religious 
causes. 

In 1867 three independent Hindi newspapers were publishing—the 
Vritantta Bitas (Jammu), the Gyan Deepak (Sikandrabad) and the Kavi 
Varhan Sudha (Benaras), the last of these being edited by Bhartendu 
Harishchandra who has been described as the Ram Mohan Roy of Hindi 
journalism. He was already a writer of repute when he started his monthly 
magazine and his enterprise inspired other writers to follow in his wake; it 
may be said that Hindi journalism was placed firmly on its feet by his efforts. 
A flood of journals of high literary quality followed, but most of them lived 
only for a few years largely because of lack of public support. Two papers 
started in 1877, outlasted the rest: the Bharat Mitra, a weekly, which con¬ 
tinued in publication till 1937 and the Hindi Pradeep, a monthly, edited by 
Balkrishna Bhat, the father of Hindi political journalism—a paper which 
continued in publication till the Government compelled it to close down in 
1910. Mention should be made here of the Bharat Jiwan, started in 1884 by 
Ram Krishna Varma and edited successively by Kartik Prasad Khatri and 
Devki Nandan Khatri. Despite the reverses it sustained on the death of its 
founder and later its first editor, the paper commanded considerable influence 
and continued in publication till 1913 when Devki Nandan Khatri died. Some 
50 new publications came into existence between 1877 and 1883 when the 
Hindustan, the first daily paper, came into existence. It was a tri-lingual 
(Hindi, Urdu and English) paper published first from London and later from 
Kalakankar under the patronage of Raja Rampal Singh of Kalakankar. 

Journals which exercised a decisive influence on style and content were: 
the Kavi Vachan Sudha, the Harishchandra Magazine (1873), and the 
Chandrika (1874), all sponsored by Bhartendu Harishchandra, the Hindi 
Pradeep, the Brahman (1880), the Sar Sudhanidhi (1879), the Kshattriya 
Mitra (1880) and the Bharat Mirta (1877). The leading writers were Harish¬ 
chandra and Bhat whose names have already been mentioned, Pratap Narain 
Misra and Balmukand Gupta. Some 150 papers and journals were either 
started or restarted between 1884 and 1894. The contents of most of these 
papers were concerned with social or religious subjects, many of them were 
sectional, some were political and a few set a high literary standard. 

In the first two decades of the 20th century too, Hindi journalism concerned 
itself with literary, social and religious subjects. Some journals dealing ex¬ 
clusively with education, agriculture and trade were also published. A few 
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journals for children- made their appearance. Politics was confined to a 
limited number of journals, the oldest of which was the Hindi Pradeep, the 
others being the Hindi Kesari (1907), a Hindi version of Tilak’s Marathi 
paper; the Karma Yogi (1910) which took its cue from Aurobindo Ghosh’s 
the Karma Yogin; and the Abhyudaya (1907) sponsored by Madan Mohan 
Malaviya; the Pratap (1913) and the Gyan Shakti (1916). 

With the closing down of the Hindustan, the need for a daily paper was 
widely felt and Ambika Prasad Gupta made an ineffectual attempt to convert 
his monthly the Indu into a daily. Witlf the outbreak of World War I, a 
number of weeklies were published as dailies—the Calcutta Samachar, the 
Abhyudaya; the Sri Venkateswar Samachar (Bombay), the Hindi Bihari 
(Patna) and the Jayaji Pratap (Gwalior)—but by 1917 all these enterprises 
lapsed into weeklies leaving in the field the Bharat Mitra, published from 
Calcutta as a daily for some time, the newly started Calcutta Samachar and 
the Sri Venkateswar Samachar published from Bombay. 

Outstanding journalists of the period were Ganga Prasad Gupta (1900), 
Nand Kumar Deo Sharma (1901), M. P. Dwivedi (1902), Hari Krishna Jouhar 
(1905), Chhote Ram Shukla (1912). Sri Indra Vidyavachaspati (1913), 
Matadin Shukla (1913), Shiva Ram Pande (1913), Lakshman Narayan Garde 
(1914), Sri Narmada Prasad Misra (1915), Jhabramal (1916), Sri Benarsi 
Prasad Chaturvedi (1917) and Sri Shiva Pujan Sahai (1918). Of these, the 
names of Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi, editor of the Saraswati and Balmukand 
Gupta of Bharat Mitra may well claim a leading place for the invaluable con¬ 
tribution they made to journalism and to the enrichment of Hindi. Dwivedi’s 
magazine was widely read and he took great pains to cater to a wide range 
of interest. He crusaded for Khari Bolt as against Brij Bhasha, both in prose 
and poetry. He came in for a great deal of criticism and many writers non- 
co-operated with him, but there were others who were drawn to him by the 
wide range of subjects with which he dealt, his presentation of them and his 
style being his strongest arguments. During his 18 years’ uninterrupted 
editorship, the Saraswati came to be acknowledged to be the best produced 
journal of the time. Balmukand Gupta was a writer of reputation and 
experience. He edited the well-known Lahore Urdu weekly, the Koh-i-Noor, 
and converted it into a daily, and later worked with Madan Mohan Malaviya 
who was at that time editing the Hindustan of Kalakankar. Balmukand 
succeed Malaviya as editor of the paper, but, soon after, he went on to 
Calcutta where, after working for a paper or two, he took up the editorship 
of the Bharat Mitra which under his control became the leading Hindi paper 
of the day. 

The Bharat Mitra ran into difficulties later under the editorship of Ambika 
Prasad Bajpai. There was difficulty in holding the staff together partly owing 
to differences and partly because some members of the stafT, notably Sri 
Baburao Vishnu Paradkar were imprisoned. For little over a month the 
paper ceased publication, but when it came to life again, it had to face serious 
competition from the Calcutta Samachar which had wound up and reappeared 
as the Vishwamitra (1918). The Bharat Mitra held its ground by command¬ 
ing public respect for its sane views and sober presentation of news. In the 
following year, however, Ambika Prasad Bajpai handed over charge of the 
Bharat Mitra to Lakshman Narayan Garde. From Delhi, Swami Shradha- 
nand and Sri Indra started the daily Vi jay a which, Ijowever, succumbed to 
Government action after publishing for a month and a half. In 1920, Ambika 
Prasad Bajpai started the Swatantra which rose rapidly in popularity, sup¬ 
porting as it did the non-co-operation movement at that time and again in 
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1830, when the Government called upon it to deposit .a security of Rs. 5,000 
Also started in 1920 was the Aj of Benaras which enjoys the distinction o 
being regarded as an institution in Hindi journalism today. 

The first editor of the Aj was Sri Sri Prakasa. He was assisted by Babu- 
rSo Vishnu Paradkar who succeeded him in 1823 and to whose editorship for 
30 years with a short break of four years, the paper owes its present pre¬ 
eminent position. For his distinctive service to the cause of journalism, and 
Hindi journalism in particular, he was awarded in November last year the 
All-India Mahatma Gandhi Prize «f Rs. 1,500. Associated with him were two 
veterans, Ambika Prasad Bajpai and Lakshman Narayan Grade. Paradkar 
was a strong supporter of the Congress but he never sacrified his indepen¬ 
dence of thought and unsparingly criticised leaders of the Congress, until the 
attainment of freedom in 1947. He has since emphasised the conditions 
essential for the successful functioning of democracy and consistently urged 
the need for a strong opposition party. 

In 1923, Sri Ghanshyam Das Birla sponsored the Arjun from Delhi, but 
the editor was sentenced to imprisonment soon after and a few months later 
the paper was called upon to pay a security of Rs. 10,000 under the Press 
Ordinance. The paper closed down and started again when the security de¬ 
manded was reduced to Rs. 4,000. Editor and paper were continually harass¬ 
ed till 1938 when it closed down and reopened under the name of the Vir 
Arjun. 

From 1919 to 1925, the Bharat Mitra of Calcutta was edited by Lakshman 
Narayan Garde until he resigned owing to differences on policy. 

Between the third and the fourth decade of the present century, the 
following newspapers are listed as being among the most prominent: — 

Sainik (Agra, 1928); Shakti (Lahore, 1930), Pratap (Cawnpore). 
Navayug (Delhi), Navarashtra (Bombay), Bharat (Allahabad. 
1933), Lokmat (Nagpur, 1931), Lokmanya (Calcutta, 1930). 
Vartman (Cawnpore, 1920), Vishwamitra (Calcutta, 1917 
Bombay, 1941, New Delhi, 1942), Navbharat (Nagpur, 1934), 
Adhikar (Lucknow, 1938), Agragami (Kashi, 1938), Ujala 
(Agra, 1940), Aryavarta (Patna, 1942), Indore Samachar 

(Indore, 1943), Rashtravani (Patna, 1942), Sansar (Kashi, 1943), 
Naya Hindustan (Delhi, 1944), Jai Hind (1946, Jubbulpore) 
and Sanmarg (Kashi & Calcutta, 1946). Other equally import¬ 
ant are Arjun (1923), Vir Arjun (1934, Delhi), Hindustan 

(Delhi, 1934), Mazdoor Samachar (1934), Congress (Delhi, 

1940), Hindi Milap (Lahore. 1930), Hindi Swarya (C. F., 1930) 
and Hindu Sansar (Delhi). 

(The rise and Growth of Hindi Journalism by Ram Ratan Bhatnagar). 

The weeklies and periodicals are too numerous to be reviewed here but 
mention must be made of the unique contribution of Ganesh Shankar 

Vidyarthi to the Pratap of Kanpur which was ably conducted by him till 
his tragic death in 1931. Of the monthlies, no less distinguished than the 
Saraswati was the Madhuri (1923) whose pages were immortalised by the 
short stories of Munshi Prem Chand. 

In the years since^ Hindi journalism has made firm strides and yet a vast 
vista stretches before it. Dailies and weeklies are rapidly amassing large 
circulations and it will not be long before some of the Hindi papers will 
have the largest circulation of any newspapers in the country. What was a 
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handicap in the early stages of the development of Hindi journalism has 
now proved to be a blessing; for a script which is amenable to type has 
the advantage of having access to all the amenities associated with modern 
newspaper production. The means of production now available will not 
stand in the way of a rising circulation and the possibilities are that, in the 
not distant future, the capacity of the latest methods of production will be 
extended to the full. 

There are Hindi newspapers which maintain the highest standards in 
the presentation-of news and views and many are cultivating a wide range 
of interest in keeping with modern trends. A substantial portion of the pre¬ 
sent circulation is held by Hindi newspapers published as adjuncts to lead¬ 
ing papers published in the English language. This has been regarded as an 
unfortunate and undesirable development, impressing on its Hindi counter¬ 
part the matrix of the English paper. It is defended on the ground that a 
wide range of material is thereby made available as well as the latest 
methods of production. If Hindi develops rapidly, as it has in the last 6 
years, the time is not far off when, in bi-lingual and multi-lingual com¬ 
bines, the Hindi version will be the senior partner. 

Kannada: 

The Kannada-speaking area can be divided into four regions: (1) Mysore 
State, (2) South Canara and Bellary districts in Madras Province, (3) four 
districts of Bombay Karnatak, viz., Bijapur, Dharwar, Belgaum and North 
Canara, and (4) Gulburga, Bidar and Raichur districts of Hyderabad State. 
In addition to this, the Southern Maratha States attached to Bombay Presi¬ 
dency before the merger, are Jamkhandi, Mudhol, Ramdurg, Sangli and 
Jath. In these States though the rulers were Marathi-speaking, the popula¬ 
tion as a whole was Kannada-speaking. 

From the records it is found that journalism in Kannada started about 
1870 almost in all the regions. It did not grow or prosper because of the 
divisions both political and administrative. Bombay Karnatak and the 
Southern Maratha States were under the influence of Maharashtra rulers for 
a considerable time, and, in the Southern Maratha States, Marathi was im¬ 
posed on the Kannada population because the rulers’ mother-tongue was 
Marathi. Even in the districts of Bijapur, Dharwar, Belgaum and North 
Kanara, Marathi schools were started in the seventies and eighties of the 
last century. Bal Shastri Jambekar in a report referred to this anomaly as 
well as the variations in the Kannada language in the four regions and sug¬ 
gested the evolution of a common language. Later, Russell supported this 
view. As late as 1907, a Marathi weekly called the Dharwad Vritta was 
published in Dharwar city. 

In Madras Karnatak, i.e.. South Kanara District, and in Mysore State, 
Christian missionaries started the printing press, and the first journal in 
Kannada, the Vrattanta Patrika of Mysore was a very old newspaper con¬ 
ducted by Christian missionaries till recently. The- first newspaper, as 
such of any standing was published from Bangalore in 1865, the Karnataka 
Prakasika. It was edited by pundits who wrote in the Champu prose style 
and the paper was known for its literary quality. Between 1880 and 1908, a 
number of newspapers in English and in Kannada made their appearance. 
Prominent among them was the Desabhimani edited by B. Srinivasa Iyengar. 
It ceased publication as a result of action taken against it by Sir K. Seshfidr’ 
Iyer, the then Dewan, and even the printing press was seized by the. Pblice 
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and spirited away. The leading journalists of the time were M. Venkata- 
krishnaiya, the grand old man of Mysore, and two brothers, M. Gopala 
Iyengar and M. Srinivasa Iyengar, who first started their papers in Mysore 
and then migrated to Bangalore. Venkatakrishnaiya edited the Mysore 
Herald in English and the Vrittanta Chintamani, while M. Srinivasa Iyengar 
published the Nadgannadi, a weekly edition in Kannada as companion to 
the English bi-weekly, the Mysore Standard. The last two named journals 
incurred the displeasure of the then Dewan, Sir P. N. Krishnamurti and of 
V. P. Madhava Rao, In 1908, the Mysore Legislative Cpuncil passed the 
Newspaper Regulation Act and soon after a Kannada weekly publication, 
the Suryodaya Prakasika, published a report which incurred the displeasure 
of the Government. Prompt action was taken and as a protest the news¬ 
papers of Mysore with a few exceptions closed down. • One of these news¬ 
papers which ceased to exist, never to appear again, was the first Karmada 
daily, the Bharati, edited by Sri D. V. Gundappa. 

A number of mushroom enterprises followed but the revival of real 
journalism awaited the appointment of Sir M. Visvesvaryya as Dewan of 
Mysore in 1912. The newspapers were critical of the Dewan and his 
policies but he refused to be provoked into action in spite of the urgings of 
successive British Residents. Any action taken against a newspaper was 
subjected to quasi-judicial examination. 

World War I gave a great impetus to newspapers in Mysore and under 
Sir M. Visvesvarayya’s enlightened policy, the Press acquired a measure of 
stability. 

Under the Dewanship of Sir Mirza Ismail, a number of Kannada dailies 
came into existence and acquired stability. Most of the newspapers pub¬ 
lishing today were started in this period. , 

The political agitation in Bengal—known as the partition agitation—in 
1904-05 gave an impetus even to Kannada journalism. In Bombay Kar- 
natak, the Kesari of Poona and the leadership of Tilak cast their spell. 
Kannada Kesari (translation of Poona Kesari) was started by Dr. ,N. S. 
Hardikar from Hubli in 1907. | j 

In South Kanara, some weeklies were started by missionaries and they 
were conducted with considerable ability, but they did not survive. At 
present, the Kanthtrva and the Swadeshabhimani, old weeklies, still sur¬ 
vive. A Kannada daily, the Nava Bharat, is published by Sri V. N. Kudva 
and two other weeklies, the Prabhat and the Rashtramata, are published 
today. 

Politically active districts in Kannada area are the Bombay Karnatak 
districts. Copies of old weekly journals in Belgaum and Kaladgi are 
available. All the weeklies belonging to the 19th century and the early 
20th century ceased publication after a few years. A Kannada monthly 
was started in Bombay by Rao Bahadur A. K. Pai and Shamrao Vithalrao 
Kaikini. The only weekly paper in Kannada known as the Karnatak Vai- 
bhav was started in 1892 and is still being published from Bijapur. In 
Dharwar, the Raj Hounsa, a small daily paper, was in existence from 1885 
to 1922. The Karnatak Vratta, a weekly paper, founded by Krishnarao 
Mudavedkar, a well-known public figure, continued publication for nearly 
35 years and finally closed in 1936. Another powerful weekly started by 
Vasudevachar Kerur was very popular for its style, wit, humour, repartee 
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and trenchant criticism. He was a lawyer and student of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture and of politics. The paper ceased publication soon after his death in 

1921. 

With the advent of Gandhi, some prominent public men encouraged 
journals for the purpose of carrying on the freedom struggle. Jayarao 
Deshpande, a leading lawyer and public man of Bijapur, took the editor¬ 
ship of the Karnatak Vaibhav and conducted it with great fervour and 
ability. Sri H. R. Moharay, the present Managing Editor of Samyukta 
Karnatak, entered journalism in 1921, and assumed the editorship and pro¬ 
prietorship of the same weekly after the death of Jayarao Deshpande in 

1922. , 

Sri R. R. Diwakar, the present Governor of Bihar, Sri R. S. Hukerikar, 
then the Chairman of the Bombay Legislative Council, together started a 
press and a weekly paper known as the Karmaveer in 1921. It is still being 
published from Hubli under the auspices of the Loka Shikshan Trust. Most 
of the nationalist journals were prosecuted for their strong criticism of the 
Government. During the days of the great movement of non-co-operation, 
they attained the highest circulation. All the journals in the Kannada¬ 
speaking area, especially in Bombay Karnatak, were advocates of extreme 
views in Indian politics. In his book ‘Indian Unrest’, Sir Valentine Chirol 
quoted the Karnatak Vaibhav as representative of writings in Kannada. 

When the political agitation reached a low ebb in 1924, the circulation 
of the paper went down and they had to carry on under great difficulties. 
In Belgaum, some of the workers in the cause of the Karnatak movement 
thought of starting a weekly paper to be known as Samyukta Karnatak 
as a propagandist organ. Prominent public men like B. V. Belvi, Narayan- 
rao Joshi and Sri B. N. Datar, the present Deputy Minister for Home Affairs 
in the Government of India, were the founders of Samyukta Karnatak 
weekly and subsequently it was converted into a daily in 1933. Sri H. R. 
Moharay was invited to take up the editorship of the daily paper by these 
founders and he accepted the invitation and assumed the Managing Editor¬ 
ship of the paper in 1934. After the release of Sri R. R. Diwakar in 1934, 
the paper was taken up by the National Literature Publication Trust, of 
which Sri Diwakar was a Trustee. This idea of constituting the Trust 
was mooted in 1929 by Sri R. R. Diwakar, Sri H. R. Moharay and Hanamant- 
rao Kaujalgi and other friends of Karnatak. The Samyukta Karnatak 
was first started at Belgaum. In 1937, it was removed to Hubli which is 
a better distributing centre. 

In 1947, two daily papers, the Vishal Karnatak and the Navyug were start¬ 
ed at Hubli and are still being published. There are small weekly news¬ 
papers in some of the district towns. The Navayug was started by Sri 
T. R. Nesvi, M.P. and his friends. Sri Nesvi is its Managing Editor. The 
Vishal Karnatak was started on August 9, 1947 by Sri K. F. Patil, at 
present Deputy Minister in the Government of Bombay, and his friends, 
with Sri Patil Puttappa as its editor. 

In 1937, Dr. N. S. Hardikar started a weekly paper the Hubli Gazette 
devoted to the civic affairs of the city. He strongly criticised the adminis¬ 
tration of the Hubli Municipality, which was suspended soon after. In 
1947, the Hubli Gazette was renamed and published as the present Jal Hind. 
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Malayalam; 

Reference has already been made to the beginnings of journalisms 
m Malayalam with newspapers published by missionaries. Still in publica¬ 
tion today as a weekly is the Sathyanadam started as a fortnightly in 1876 
m Ernakulam, the then capital of Cochin. It was edited by Father Louis 
and associated with it was C. Varkey who died recently after serving the 
paper and journalism in Kerala for almost half a century. 

It was not till 1884 that Kerala saw political journalism when the 
Kerala Patrika was started in Calicut by C. Kunhirama Menon who was in¬ 
dependent and public-spirited and a vigorous critic of the administration. 
Among the prominent contributors to the paper were Kunhiraman Nayanar, 
Appu Nedungadi, and O. Chandu Menon. The editor himself set a high 
standard of simple and elegant Malayalam and after his death the paper 
lost ground considerably. Two weeklies were started at the same time 
in Calicut, the Kerala Sanchari with C. P. Govindan Nair as proprietor— 
eaitor who gave his spare time from teaching in the Zamorin College to the 
conduct of the paper, and the Manorama edited by Kunhikrishna Menon 
first as the organ of the Kerala Mahajana Sabha and later under his own 
proprietorship. 

Well remembered in Kerala is K. Ramakrishna Pillai for his fearless writ¬ 
ing as editor of the monthly Kerala and the weekly Malayalee and later the 
Swadeshabhimani. He made it his mission to rouse the political consciousness 
oi the people and put courage into them to resist the high-handedness of 
authority. He was deported from Travancore in 1910 and lived thereafter 
and died in Malabar in 1916. 

The Malayala Manorama of Kottayam, one of the leading dailies of 
Kerala today, was founded 79 years ago by Kandathi Varghese Mappilai who 
Drought an instinct for news, keen business acumen and wide experience 
at' men and' affairs to bear on the conduct of the paper. Prominent literary 
and public figures of the time contributed freely to the columns of the 
Martenawia—Kerala Varma Valia Koyil Thampuran, Kunhikuttan Thampu- 
ran, Sri Vallathol Narayana Menon, Ulloor Achutha Menon, Murkoth Kuma- 
ran and many other writers some of whom made their literary reputation 
in the columns of the paper. In 1904, the founder-editor passed away and 
was succeeded by Sri K. C. Mammen Mappillai who maintained the 
high traditions built up by his predecessor till he passed away in Dec., 
1953, at the age of 80. The paper has been publishing as a daily for the 
last 26 years without a break except for a period between 1938 and 1947, 
when it was compelled to close down by the Travancore Government. 

Started in Quilon as a weekly about’ this time was the Malayalee which 
is now publishing as a daily. It was started by K. Ramakrishna Pillai but 
its reputation is associated with Madhava Varrier who edited the paper for 
many years. Special mention should be made of a fortnightly publication, 
the Kayana Kaumudi started in 1905, which published news, views and cor¬ 
respondence all in verse. It is now pubished as a literary magazine by 
Sri P. V. Krishna Varrier from Kottakkal. The Nasrani Deepika and the 
Kerala Kesari edited by Pallath Kunjunni Achan and the Yogakshemam 
edited by V. S. Nambudiripad were well-known publications. Papers which 
stood for social justice were the Desabhimani edited by Sri T. K. Madhavan, 
the Sahodaran edited by Ayyappan of Cochin and the Mithavadhi of C. 
Krishnan of Calicut. Names remembered for style and clarity of expression 



are K. J. Menon, Murkoth KiAiaran, editor of the Gaja Kesari, Appeal 
Thampuram and Vasudeva Musad. 

The struggle for independence brought into being a number of dailies in 
the twenties. The most important of these which is in demand wherever 
Malayalis are to be found is the Mathrubhumi which started as a tri-weekly 
m 1923 and is now publishing daily and weekly (illustrated) and commands 
the largest sale in Kerala. The paper was founded by K. Madhavan Nair 
and P. Achutan who gave up their practice as lawyers in Calcutta to join 
the non-co-operation movement. A great name associated with the conduct 
of the paper is that of P. Ramunni Menon, of whom it may be said that he 
gave his life for the paper, as he died an untimely death in 1930. The high 
traditions built up by him have been ably maintained by Sri K. Pi Kesava 
Menon- who- has to his- credit a long record of public service. 

A weekly of importance published from Quilon, in 1922 was Suiarat edited 
Dy A. K. Pillai who gave up his studies in Oxford to join the non-co-opesa- 
tion movement. The paper had a brief but brilliant career under his editor¬ 
ship. Another paper which had a brief existence during which it gained 
popularity was the Al Amin published from Calicut and edited by Janab 
Abdur Rahiman. The Malayala Rajyam also started from Quilon at the same 
time and is still in publication commanding popular support for its balanced - • 
views and careful reporting. Publishing from Ernakulam as a daily, is 
the Dinabandhu started as a weekly in the early forties, and the Kerala 
Kciumudi edited at one time by C. V. Kunhiraman st.ll enjoys a position of con¬ 
siderable influence. 

New papers have come into existence in the last few years, prominent 
among which are the Desabhimani now publishing as the organ of the Com¬ 
munist Party and conducted by enthusiastic young men, the Chandrika pub¬ 
lished from Calicut as the daily organ of the Muslim League and an indepen¬ 
dent no-party paper, the Powrashakti. 

Malayan journalism has had the advantage and support of a brilliant band 
of writers from the earliest times; the most prominent among them, whose 
names have been mentioned m this brief review, are still remembred with 
appreciation by the people of Kerala. A recent loss is that of M. R. Nayar 
also known as Sanjayan whose understanding of problems and mastery of 
irony earned for him an unrivalled reputation among the writers of the 
present day. Sri K. P. Kesava Menon, the present editor of the Mathrubhumi , 
is also known for his felicity of expression and objectivity and detachment 
in his approach to public affairs. Another distinguished son of Kerala is 
Sardar K. M. Panikkar, a well-known writer, both in Malayalam and in 
English, who in recent years has rendered useful service to the country in 
the diplomatic field. 

It has not been possible in this brief review to refer to all the newspapers 
published in Kerala which include 23 dailies, some 50 weeklies and other perio¬ 
dicals. Journalism in Malayalam is not confined to Kerala, but extends to coun¬ 
tries where there are concentrations of Malayali residents. The best known of 
these are two leading dailies of Singapore and one published from Colombo. 
Weeklies, monthlies and quarterlies are published from Bombay, Madras, 
Poona and other places in India. 

Marathi .—Mahadev Govind Ranade in a review of the growth of Marathi 
in 1898, noted the existence of three daily newspapers. Two of these were 
published in Bombay. They were the Mumbai Vaibhav started and edited 
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by Mr. K. P. Mehendale in 1893 and the Gura&hi edited by L. N. Joshi. There 
was no daily paper published from any other place in Marathi-speaking 
territory. 

The next Marathi daily to be published from Bombay was the Rashtramat, 
edited by S. K. Damle and published by the Rashtramat Publishing Company 
Ltd., in the first decade of the twentieth century. It was the mouthpiece of 
the extremist party led by Bal Gangadhar Tilak. It soon gained popularity 
owing to its special reporting of the movement and activities connected with 
the Bengal partition and the Chatussutri movement of Swaraj initiated by 
Tilak. Its sales went up rapidly as it covered extensively the well-known 
Nasik Conspiracy case. It fell a victim to the Press Act of 1910. 

The Indu Prakash started in 1862, as a weekly, and became a daily in 1910. 
The paper, however, did not gain stability. In 1920 its conduct was entrust¬ 
ed to the National Democratic Party but the fortunes of the party declined. 
It was then merged with the Lokamanya but the latter itself ceased publication 
in 1925. 

The second decade of the Twenteeth century saw the birth of the Sandesh, 
a Marathi daily, started and edited by A. B. Kolhatkar from Bombay. 
Kolhatkar revolutionised Marathi daily journalism. He specialised in 
war news and covered, as fully as possible, the activities of the nationalists 
led by Tilak particularly his Home Rule League. Kolhatkar had already 
risen to fame as the editor of the Desha Sevak in Nagpur, and had been sen¬ 
tenced for sedition. He introduced a number of features which were not 
till then known in Marathi journalism. They caught the imagination of the 
people, particularly the lower middle-class and the masses. Some of the 
well-known features which he introduced in the Sandesh were the “Letters 
of Vatsala Vahini” and “Tales of Beta Gulab”. He also, controlled a 
humorous column to his paper. He popularised cricket among the Marathi¬ 
speaking people by his absorbing description of national cricket tournaments. 
The cricket terminology which is in vogue today in the Marathi Press was 
largely coined by him. 

Another journalist, who made a mark as the reporter of the Sandesh was 
Anant Hari Gadre who later started the two weeklies, the Mauj, and the 
Nirbheed. He covered Tilak’s well-known Home Rule League tour of Berar. 
His verbatim reports of Tilak’s speeches and vivid description increased 
the popularity of the Sandesh and helped its spread to mofussil towns in 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh. The Sandesh fell a victim to repression. 
It died and came to life several times, not always under the same name. 

The twenties of the present century saw the birth of the Lokamanya 
published by the Lokamanya Publishing Co. Ltd., and edited by K. P. Khadil- 
kar who had attained fame as one of the trusted lieutenants of Tilak, and 
had edited his Kesari twice with great distinction. The Lokamanya attained 
success in the first year. Its sales rose to about 18,000 copies. Soon, how¬ 
ever, there were differences of opinion between Khadilkar and the manage¬ 
ment with the result that the former resigned from the ditorship. With his 
exit, the popularity of the paper waned. Sri B. G. Kher, Sri L. B. Bhopatkar 
and Sri R. N. Mandlik took up the editorial reins of the paper. But their 
efforts failed and it ceased publication in 1925. 

In 1923, Khadilkar started the Nevakal which is today the oldest Marathi 
daily. If A. B. Kolhatkar popularised Marathi daily journalism, Khadilkar 
may be said to have introduced modern methods of production. In order 



to attract readers of varying taste, he introduced regular weekly features such 
as commerce and industry, agriculture and the agriculturist, physical culture 
and games, book reviews, market reports and short stories. The Navakal 
specialised in giving maps and illustrations. It reached the zenith of its popu¬ 
larity when Khadilkar was sentenced for sedition in 1929. The Navakal 
also began publishing an evening daily the Sandhyakal which has also been 
in continuous publication. Khadilkar found an able associate in Professor 
N. R. Phatak, a former editor of the Indu Prakash. 

Another paper which was started in Bombay during the later twenties 
was the Prabhat, founded and edited by P. M. Bhagwat. It was specially 
popular among the working classes. The Prabhat was possibly the third 
Marathi daily to be priced at one pice, the first being the Mumbai Vaibhav 
started in 1893 and the second being the Taji Batami published by Sundarao 
Vaidya of Vaidya Brothers, the well-known type-founders. The latter had 
no editorial columns. A. B. Kolhatkar was one of the Prabhat’s contributors. 
Although after years of useful existence, it ultimately fell a victim to the 
competition of chain papers, it used to be edited ably by Sri S. S. Navare, a 
social worker and author. It was well known for its balanced criticism and 
independent views. 

While the Navakal lent its support to official Congress policy, the Loka- 
manya, until its disappearance in 1925, was a protagonist of the Swaraj Party, 
and the Prabhat generally supported the Responsive Co-operation Party and, 
later, the Democratic Swaraj Party led by N. C. Kelkar. The Prabhat was 
the first Bombay paper to have its counter-part published from Poona. It 
began its Poona edition in 1935 under the joint editorship of P. M. Bhagwat 
and Sri W. R. Kothari. While the Bombay Prabhat ceased publication, the 
Poona Prabhat, which is now owned by Sri Kothari, is publishing. 

The success of the Prabhat as a one-pice daily brought into existence a 
number of one-pice sheets which particularly catered to the needs and tastes 
of the working classes. In 1930-31. there were quite a number of ^ch dailie 
published in Bombay. Some of them were the Tirangi Zenda, the Bhagwa 
Zenda, the Shri Shivaji and the Dhoom Dhadaka. 

The thirties saw the birth of more dailies. The proprietors of the Vjindh 
Vritta started an evening daily named the Lokahit in 1930 under the e i 
ship of Professor V. hT. Naik but it lasted for about seven months °" ly - ° n< : 
more attempt was made by starting a daily named the Nagarik but it did not 
succeed. 

In 1930, Sri D. G. Savarkar with some of his colleagues in the former 
L akamanva started a daily named the Shri Lokamanya. He conducted the 
paper for about three years. Then he formed a limited company and started 
a daily, the Lokmanya, in 1935. Later, he handed it over to the Saurashtra 
Trust which is running it today. Sri P. Gadgil has been its editor for severa 
years. Another Marathi daily to be published was the Navashakti started 
by Sadanand. Its first editor was Professor S. D. Javadekar who later be¬ 
came the editor of the Lokashakti of Poona. With the collapse of the Free 
Press Journal, Navashakti stopped publication, but it revived. Till recentl>. 
Sri Prabhakar Padhye was its editor. For some time in the early thirties, 
the Dnyan Prakash of Poona started a Bombay edition. It had a consider¬ 
able circulation in Bombay. Still another daily to be started was the Chitra. 
It stopped for some time bpt has resumed publication as an eyening daily. 

18-A M Of I&B. 
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The Lokasatta is the first new Marathi daily to be published from 
Bombay after independence. It was started in 1948 by the Express Group 
with Sri T. V. Parvate as its first editor. It steadily built up its circulation 
and today ranks first among Marathi dailies. Sri H. R. Mahajani has been 
its editor for a number of years. 

Since the beginning of the Second World War, three other dailies were 
started. They were the Sangram, the Jai Hind and the Navabharat. They 
were, however, short-lived. The Sangvam was a Royist paper. It supported 
the war effort when popular feeling was against it, but it had a sizeable 
circulation. The Jai Hind was edited by Sri K. P. Atre. It was popular and 
enjoyed good readership. Both these papers failed largely for want of ade¬ 
quate finances. The Navabharat which was a chain paper with up-to-date 
machinery and financial backing, failed because it was unplanned. In 
Bombay, the evening L okashahi was started by the Saurashtra Trust on the 
first Independence Day. The paper was closed after a few years’ existence 
as it was not a financial success. 

The first daily to be published from Poona was the Dnyan Prakash. 
Started in 1849 as a weekly, it became a daily in 1904. Its first editor was 
Hari Narayan Apte the famous Marathi novelist. It was taken over by the 
Servants of India Society in 1909 and its successive editors, till it ceased 
" publication in the early fifties, were N. A. Dravid, G. K. Devdhar, A. V. 
Patwardhan, K. G. Limaye and S. G. Gokhale. It prospered during the 
editorship of K. G. Limaye who made it an up-to-date daily by all round 
improvement and by starting a Bombay edition in 1929. 

The Dnyan Prakash was the only Marathi daily published in Poona until 
the Lokasangraha made it appearance in 1919. Pant Haradkar was the latter’s 
first proprietor. It supported a pro-change policy as advocate by N. C. Kelkar 
vis-a-vis non-co-operation. It was subsequently taken over by a joint stock 
company started for the purpose. But it closed down in 1922. In 1925, 
Dr. S. V. Ketkar of the Dnyanakosh fame started the Poona Samachar without 
success. The daily Shantidoot made its appearance as an organ of the 
Virashaiva community during the turn of the second decade. It continued 
for about four years and a later attempt to revive it failed. 

The next daily to be started in Poona was the Sakai. It was promoted 
in 1931 by Dr. N. B. Parulekar who had studied in Columbia University. 
Slowly and steadily, it developed strength and to-day -it happens to be the 
daily with the largest circulation published from Poona. Dr. Parulekar 
also started a one-pice daily called the Tej which, after a few years, ceased 
publication. Another paper to be published was the Trikal edited by S. L. 
Karandikar. It started as a one-pice paper but subsequently owing to a 
rise in newsprint price it increased its price to half an anna. The paper was 
ably edited but was short-lived. The Kal was the next to come on the scene. 
It has been published regularly but for a short break in 1948 when its press 
was set on fire during the riots that followed Gandhi’s assassination. It 
supports the Hindu Mahasabha, and Sri S. R. Date is its proprietor and 
editor. He designed the Marathi key-board for the monotype machine and 
first introduced It in the Marathi Press. The official Congress daily published 
from Poona, the Lokashakti, was first started as a bi-weekly and turned 
into a daily. It ceased publication during the 1942 movement and was 
subsequently revived and continues to function as the organ of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Congress under the editorship of Sri N. V. Limaye. Yet another 
daily was the Lokmata priced at one-pice. Owing to differences among its 
proprietors, it ceased publication, and subsequently, another one-pice paper, 
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the Lokahit also had a brief career. The Navabharat, was another short¬ 
lived one-pice daily. The two other morning dailies published from Poona 
are the Bharat, an exponent of the Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sang view, 
and the Manvantar, an independent paper. The three evening dailies are the 
Sandhya, the Sandhyakal and the Lokarajya. In the thirties, three more 
dailies appeared from Poona. The Rashtramata, a daily, started as the 
Democratic Swaraj party organ on the eve of the first elections under the 
1935 Government of India Act, ceased publication, after the elections were 
over. The daily Samachar was published for some time during the war but 
ultimately closed down. The Gowardhan Sanstha (Cow Protection Institute) 
started the Agrani, which, however, stopped publication after some time. 
Since there was a restriction on starting a new paper during the war, N. V. 
Godse and his friends took it over and revived it. It was edited by Godse, 
until his arrest on a charge of murder of Gandhi when it closed down. 

The first Marathi daily to be published in the Madhya Pradesh was the 
Sandesh, printed and published from Nagpur by A. B. Kolhatkar, during the 
Congress Session in 1920. The Khabar edited by Annaji Wachasundar made 
its appearance as an evening daily in 1923 from Nagpur. It specialised in 
news and ceased publication after six months. In 1923, the Swatantrya 
Prakash Ltd., brought into existence the daily Swatantrya under the editor¬ 
ship of Vishwanathrao Kelkar, which lasted for about a year. The Nispriha 
started and edited as a weekly paper in 1934, by Sri M. J. Kanetkar, was 
published as a daily for a month in 1939. The publishers of the Nagpur 
Times also started a Marathi daily, the Rashtradoot, but it did not succeed. 

A successful Marathi daily in Madhya Pradesh was started by Sri G. T. 
Madhkholkar, the well-known Marathi novelist, formerly associated with 
G. A. Ogale of the Maharashtra. The Narkesari Smarak Mandal Trust 
started the Tarun Bharat in 1944 under his editorship. But for a short break 
when the premises of the paper were burnt during the arson that followed 
Gandhi’s assassination, the paper has been published continuously to this 
day. 

The Maharashtra, which was started in 1914, as a weekly by G. A. Ogale, 
one of the lieutenants of Tilak, and was turned into a bi-weekly in 1929, 
became a daily in 1945. G. A. Ogale had laid its foundation firmly. It is 
now being edited by Sri P. D. Dhavle. The only Marathi daily published 
from Berar is the Matribhoomi of Akola. It was originally started as a 
weekly by B. P. Gole, and later taken over by Sri Brijlal Biyani, who 
recently converted it into a daily. 

Before the Second World War, only a few Marathi dailies were published 
from mofussil centres. Two of them were the Sholapur Samachar and the 
Vijaya published from Sholapur. The Vidya Vilas published from Kolhapur 
had a chequered career during the years it lived. There was no freedom of 
the Press worth the name in Kolhapur and off and on the Vidya Vilas 
suffered at the hands of the State authorities. 

During the last fifteen years, a number of attempts to start dailies in the 
mofussil were made and some of them have succeeded, in varying 
measure. The dailies at present being published are the Gavakari of 
Nasik, the Pudhari, the Satyavadi and the Samaj of Kolhapur, the Sholapur 
Samachar and the Azad Hind of Ahmednagar. 

Among the dailies that came into existence since the Second World War 
but failed to hold ground were the Sudarshan of Sholapur, the Sudarshan 
of Kolhapur, the Neta of Miraj, the Prakash of Satara and the Varta Vihar 
of Belgaum. 
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Tilak who conducted his papers as a mission was the originator of the 
idea of trust ownership of newspapers. In his first will which he made while 
in Mandalay Jail in 1909 he declared his intention to turn the Kesari Press 
and his papers—the Kesari and the Mahratta —into a public trust. In the 
second will which he prepared in 1918 at Colombo on the eve of his depar¬ 
ture to London, Tilak again provided for the formation of a trust. The 
papers are conducted to-day by the Kesari and Mahratta Trust. Not only 
did Tilak decide to turn his papers into a public trust, but he tried to per¬ 
suade some of his contemporaries to do likewise. 

The Lokamanya which was started in 1935 as a joint stock venture is 
now being conducted by the Saurashtra Trust. The Tarun Bharat of 
Nagpur which was started in 1944, as a trust-owned paper, is now with a 
joint stock company. The Maharashtra founded and promoted by G. A. 
Ogale was formed into a trust in terms of his will, but it is now owned by 
the Shivraj Prakashan Ltd. 


Oriya: 

For a number of reasons, the Press in Orissa was a late development. 
Orissa was a Commissioner’s Division in the Bengal Presidency at the 
beginning of this century, and the other Oriya-speaking tracts were in 
other provinces and divisions. The movement for bringing together all 
Oriya-speaking areas, early in this century, saw the birth of some six 
newspapers, of which only two survived. They were the weekly Utkal 
Dee-pika and the monthly Utkal Sahitya, and even they ceased to exist 
after a few years. 

When the province of Bihar and Orissa was formed in 1912, the move¬ 
ment for a united Orissa came to life again and a number of newspapers was 
started. The Asha published as a weekly by Sashi Bhushan Dutt, was con¬ 
verted into a daily in 1928, and the Samaj, founded by Gopabandhu Das, 
which followed also as a weekly, added a daily edition in 1931. The Dainik 
Asha (daily) changed hands in 1942, and ceased to exist in 1951, but the 
weekly Asha continues in publication from Berhampur in Ganjam District 
under a new proprietor. The wec'.i'y and daily Samaja are still publishing 
from Cuttack and are doing well. 


Orissa was deeply affected by Gandhi’s Non-co-operation Movement. 
Between 1921 and 1947, a number of newspapers came into existence but 
were compelled to close down for want of adequate finance. Three dailies 
published in Oriya which appeared and disappeared in this period were the 
Utkal Deepika, the Swaraj and the Prabhat. The 1930 movement saw a 
fresh spurt of effort in the field of newspaper enterprise. The Samaj 
started a daily edition as mentioned, and the Balasore Prajatantra founded 
by Sri Hare Krushna Mahtab was converted from a weekly into a daily. 
The Swaraj, which was publishing as a weekly, began publishing as a daily 
in 1932. Government action resulted in the closure of the Prajatantra and 
the Swaraj, the Samaj being affected only for a short time. The Prajatantra 
resumed publication in 1947 and is still publishing. 

With the birth of freedom in 1947, many weeklies and magazines came 
into being, the only addition to the dailies being the Matrubhoomi started in 
1951 and still in publication. 
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Punjabi: 

The birth of Punjabi newspapers may be traced to the decade between 
1850 and 1860. During the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, after the 
treaty of 1809, English missionaries established a mission at Ludhiana 
where they also set up a press. From that press, a Gurmukhi grammar 
was published in 1838. In 1854, the Mission Press, Ludhiana, published 
an English-Punjabi dictionary. Gurmukhi type was cast for the 
first time, and a paper was also started to propagate the faith. This was the 
first Punjabi newspaper. 

In 1867, the Akhbar Shri Darbar Sahib was started from Amritsar 
under the editorship of Munshi Hari Narayan, with Phiraya Lai as the 
Manager. Both were great lovers of Hindi. Though the name showed a 
tendency towards Sikhism, the paper really espoused the cause of Hinduism. 
The Akhbar Shri Darbar Sahib was said to be a journal which sought the 
favour of the Government. It published court notices and other Govern¬ 
ment notifications. The Kuka Movement was at the time, gaining strength 
in the Punjab. The Kukas were a puritan sect preaching pure Sikhism and 
kindling the spirit of patriotism. Baba Ram Singh was the founder of the 
movement. 

In 1873, the Singh Sabha was founded at Amritsar. With the movement, 
Punjabi journalism entered a new phase. But Punjabi prose did not make 
any remarkable progress till 1880, even though effort in this direction was 
not lacking on the part of educated people and the Christians. On the con¬ 
trary, the powerful influence of the old school which favoured Sanskritised 
Hindi held the development of Punjabi prose, in its purest form, in check. 

After the initial effort made by the Ludhiana missionaries, no attempts 
were made to improve Gurmukhi type. Whatever was published in Gur¬ 
mukhi had to be printed on litho presses. Before 1880, two more Gurmukhi 
newspapers appeared and these were printed on litho presses. These were 
the Sukavya Sambodhini and the Kavi Chandrodaya, started in 1875 and 
1876 respectively. But the language used in these papers was more akin to 
Hindi than to Punjabi. 

After 1880, the era of Punjabi newspapers employing a purer form of the 
language begins. The pioneer in this era was Bhai Gurmukh Singh, a 
Professor of the Oriental College, Lahore. He took up the propagation of 
the ideals of the Singh Sabha, and employed a more popular form of 
Punjabi in his writings. 

The founders of the Singh Sabha felt the need for a Press. So they 
started the Gurmukhi Akhbar in 1880 and the Khalsa Akhbar in 1885. Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh was the founder of these journals. He started two more 
papers independently. They were the Khalsa Gazette and the Sukhararak. 
Bhai Gurmukh Singh also inspired another greater writer and scholar of 
Punjabi, Giani Dit Singh. 

Lahore and Amritsar were two big educational centres of the Punjab 
at that time. A number of printing presses was established at these two 
places. English, Urdu and Hindi papers were already being published. 

The Singh Sabhaites also started some journals from these places for the 
propagation of the Punjabi language. The names of the important papers 
of this age are Gurmukhi Akhbar, Khalsa Akhbar, Khalsa Parkashak, 
Gurumat Parkashak, Singh Sabha Gazette, Lyall Khalsa Gazette, Sal 
Dharma Parcharak, Khalsa Samachar, Widyarak, Punjabi Sudharak, Sudhar 
Patrika, Sudha Sagar Nirguniara, Bharat Sudhar, Dharma Parchar, Shudhi 
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Pattar, Amar Patrika, i.e. Amar Kund and Khalsa Naujwan Bahadur. The 
names of these papers convey their objectives—reformatory or religious. No 
literary journal was started. Modern Punjabi prose was taking shape and at 
this time, literary or philosophical articles also began to appear occasionally 
in these papers. The important journalists and prose.writers of Punjabi in 
this age are Bhai Gurmukh Singh, Giani Jhanda Singh Faridkoti, Bhai Khem 
Singh Bedi, Bhai Lehna Singh, Giani Dit Singh, Bhai Avtar Singh Waheria, 
Bhai Lahora Singh, Sard'ar Basant Singh, Doctor Charan Singh, Baba Rajinder 
Singh Sialkoti and Bhai Maiya Singh. 

In the beginning of the twentieth century, the use of type was well- 
known and Punjabi prose began to make good progress. New magazines 
and journals appeared in large numbers. In 1902, Uphari, Gurmat Parchar, 
Ramgarhia Patrika and in 1903 Khalsa Sewak, in 1904 Masak Pattar, Chief 
Khalsa Dewan, Istari Sat Sang, Panth Mittar, Khalsa Chittar Akhbar and in 
1905 Amritsar Patrika, Arorbans Gazette, Ahluwalia Gazette, Khalsa Dharam 
Deepak, Khalsa Youngmen’s Gazette, Punjab Sewak Sangh Patrika, were 
started. 

Most of them appeared under the influence of the Singh Sabha. No poli¬ 
tical party had so far made use of the Press. From 1906 to 1910, there were 
signs of political awakening in the Punjab. During the period, Dukh 
Niwaran, Civil Military Akhbar, Mufid-i-Aam, Punjab Kesari, Panth 
Granthi, Punjabi Behn, Nau Rattan, Istri Samachar, Beer, Nirmal Pattar, 
Maherra Patrika, Wiskarama, Beer Akhbar, Sacha Dhandora, Punjabi 
Premi, Patiala Gazette and Dit Singh Magazine were running. There was 
no political paper publishing at the time. 

When Tilak was jailed and Sardar Ajit Singh was exiled, it disturbed 
the political atmosphere in the Punjab. The demolition of the Gurdwara 
Raqab Ganj wall and the ban on the Kirpan inflamed the Sikhs. At Budge 
Budge, the Komagata Maru Sikhs coming back to India from America were 
fired at. 

The Sikhs started a movement for the restoration of the right of carrying 
of the Kirpan and the Gurdwara Raqab Ganj. At the same time, Indians in 
America founded the Ghandhar Party. Under its management, they started 
a paper the Hindustan Ghandar. The progressive group in Punjab started 
the Panth Sewak, the Shaheed and the Punjab Surma. In 1914, on the out¬ 
break of the first World War, the Government made peace with the Sikhs 
by accepting their demands. 

During this time, the following papers were published: — 

Punjab Reporter, Vaid Raj, Phulwari, Nam Deo Pattar, Temperance 
Magazine, Jeewan Sudhar, Sukh Data, Istri Sudhar Pattar, Gian, 
Punjabi Darpan, Sach Khand, Chandar, Sukh Jeewan Panth Chikitsa. 
Darpan, Bhujangam Pattar, Widya, Istri Sudhar, Sughar Saheli and 
Gurumath Prachar Magazine etc. 

Punjabi journalism entered a new phase with the Akali movement. In 
this era many happenings of political significance revitalised the national 
movement. General Dyer opened fire in the Jallianwala Bagh and hundreds 
of Puiljabis were killed. In 1920, the Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak 
Committee was organised and the Akali Movement was started to reform 
Sikh Gurdwaras. The Udasis formed Udasin Mahan Mandal to safeguard 
their preserves from the Akalis. 
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In 1-921, the Nankana Sahib incident occurred and, in 1922, the Morcha 
Of Guru Ka Bagh. In 1923, Maharaja Ripudaman Singh was deposed. In 
the Nabha movement, there was firing on the Sikhs at Jaitu. A great change 
came over the political atmosphere in the Punjab. The Sikh agitation against 
the Mahants and the Government was a revolutionary movement. The 
development of new trends in Punjabi journalism in such an era was natural. 
The following papers came into being under the influence of the Akali 
Movement: — 

Akali (1920), Ranjit, Sansar, Khara Jathedar, Pardesi, Khalsa 
Sangat, Ramgarhia Gazette, Akali Te Pardesi, Gargaj Akali, Babar Sher, 
Sat Sang, Sant Sewak, Dharma Vir, Sant Samachar, Kirpan Bahadur, Desi 
Sewak, Nirol Khalsa, Qaumi Dard, Riyasti Kehar, Chhankana, Gebar 
Gambhir Gazette, Azad Behn, Pritam Phulwari, Kirti, etc. 

In 1926 the Gurdwara Act was passed, but the question of reform and of 
possession of the Gurdwaras continued to agitate the public mind for a long 
time afterwards. 

The same year with the efforts of Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala, the 
Riasti Praja Mandal was founded. The object of the Mandal was to have 
the grievances of the States’ people redressed and to secure political rights. 
The Riyasti Kehar was the weekly organ of the movement. 

In this period, 23 daily papers (8 published after every fifth day), 67 
weeklies, 4 fortnightlies, 25 monthlies and 1 quarterly were started. Master 
Sunder Singh Lyallpuri, Master Tara Singh, Sardar Mangal Singh, Sardar 
Sardul Singh Kaveeshar, Giani Uttam Singh, Sardar Gurbaksh Singh, 
Sardar Naranjan Singh Talib, Sardar Avtar Singh Azad, Giani Satnam 
Singh, Sardar Gurmukh Singh ‘Amol’ and Sardar Gurbux Singh ‘Preet Lari’ 
were the writers of this age. 

In 1936-37, the general elections were held throughout the country under 
the Government of India Act 1935. New responsibilities devolved on the 
newspapers. Many political parties entered the field. Many newspapers 
were started to lead the people in the elections. In 1939, the Second World 
War commenced. Restrictions on the Press were tightened and many news¬ 
papers were banned. After the 1942 movement, the newspapers received 
even harsher treatment. Many were penalised and banned. Even then the 
National Press did not flinch. 

During this period 3 dailies, 31 weeklies, 4 fortnightlies and 52 month¬ 
lies were started. Of these, Azad Hind, Vartman, Burma Sikh Samachar, 
Panj Darya, Kanwal, Bal Sandesh, Atom Science, Jeewan Priti and Panjabi 
Sahit are important. 

The important journalists of the time are Professor Mohan Singh, Sardar 
Gurbux Singh, Sardar Har Kishan Singh, Sohan Singh Josh, Giani Sher 
Singh, Master Abhay Singh, Sardar Avtar Singh Azad and Professor Surin- 
der Singh Kohli. They improved literary standards and introduced people 
to a more virile type of Punjabi journalism. Now Punjabi newspaper 
evinced keener interest in matters of political, economic and literary interest. 

The division of Punjab gave a heavy blow to Punjabi journalism. Lahore, 
the big centre of Punjabi journalism was lost. All Gurumukhi papers and 
magazines were uprooted. 
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Many Gurmukhi papers rehabilitated themselves in a short time; and now 
there is no dearth of new enterprises in the field. 

During the short time between 1947-52, 7 dailies, 5 weeklies, one fort¬ 
nightly, two monthlies and a quarterly were started. Asha Lalkar, Nirmal 
Sandeshj Lok Raj, Punjabi Patrika, Nawen Rah, Prakash Akash, Sunder 
Sandesh, Lok Jug, Weer Bhumi, Lok Sahit, Sawera, Prem Patari, Bal 
Sansar, Nawian Keemtan, Sada Jug, Jeewan Sandesh, Adarsh, Jhakhar, 
Chardhi Kala, Amar Kahanian, Amar Jot, Punjabi Duniya, Punjabi Sahit, 
Durbar, Nawain Rijhan, Pyar Sanjhan, Kawita, Ithasik Pattar, Kheti Bari 
are the journals of this period. 

The new Constitution of India has granted more privileges to the 
Scheduled Castes and some papers have come out to serve their cause. 
Nirol Khalsa, Azad Dharmi, Aadi Danka, Khalsa Brother, Dukhi Khalsa, 
Hamara Jeewan, Ujala, Harijan Udhar, Age Badho, Baba Jeewan Singh 
Gazette are worth mentioning. 

Tamil : 

The Christian Missionary effort in Tamil journalism has been dealt with 
in an earlier chapter on the Indian languages Press. Reference has also 
been made to the Swadesamitran in tracing the development of the Press in 
the context of growing political consciousness. It is enough to mention here 
that the Swadesamitran started in 1882 as a weekly, was converted into a tri¬ 
weekly in 1897 and a daily in 1899. Sobriety in Tamil journalism owes its 
origin to the sound tradition built up by the Swadesamitran whose founder 
was also the founder of the Hindu. For 18 years, the paper held the field 
of daily journalism in monopoly and it was not until 1917, that T. V. Kalyana- 
sundara Mudaliar started the daily Desabhaklan which was later edited by 
V. V. S. Iyer who was associated with the revolutionary activities of the 
Savarkar brothers. Both editors were writers of repute, and although the 
paper lasted for only three years, it made its contribution to the development 
of style in the language. Again for another six years the Swadesamitran 
held the field alone until in 1926, the editor of the weekly Tamil Nadu, Dr. 
P. Varadarajulu Naidu, started publishing a companion daily. Edited in 
popular Tamil, the Tamil Nadu made inroads into the position of the 
Swadesamitran, but, in 1930, it stood aloor from the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and the rival Congress paper, India, came into the field and 
remained there with some success. 

Round about 1933, the first one-pice paper, Jayabharati, started publica¬ 
tion and, in following year, the Free Press of India group brought out the 
daily Dinamani with Sri T. S. Chockalingam as editor. Competition started 
in earnest with the publication of this lively paper priced at six pies. The 
India was wound up and the Tamil Nadu was merged in the Dinamani. The 
Swadesamitran was also affected by the competition and it had in conse¬ 
quence to change its face and bring down the price. The Jayabharati closed 
down on the eve of World War II, leaving the two Tamil dailies, the 
Dinamani and the Swadesamitran, the sole rivals in daily journalism, with 
a third started in 1935 but essentially a views-paper named the Viduthalai. 

The Bharata Devi came into being in 1940, as the organ of the non- 
Brahmin movement and, in 1943, Sri Chockalingam left the Dinamani to 
start the Dinasari in the following year, which continued in publication till 
1952. Almost all through this period daily journalism in Tamil had been 
confined to Madras city. 



In 1942, however, the daily Thanthi was started publishing simultaneously 
from Madurai, Madras, Salem and Tiruchirapalli, but only the editions from 
the first two placed survived. In 1952, a new enterprise from Madurai 
revived the old name of the Tamil Nadu and Coimbatore had its own paper, 
the Nava India. 

Mention should be made of a weekly paper the India edited by Subrah- 
manya Bharati who led the national awakening and made a vital contribu¬ 
tion to Tamil prose and poetry. The Swatantra Sanghu , a tri-weekly paper, 
published by the well-known firm of publishers owned by S. Ganesan, 
strongly supported the civil disobedience movement of 1930 and achieved 
unrivalled popularity throughout the districts of Tamil Nad, and together 
with another paper, the Gandhi, attained a circulation of a lakh. Ganesan 
also published a large volume of literature in English including volumes of 
speeches of eminent leaders, books dealing with the national movement and 
the series known as the Four-Anna Patriots, all of them containing valuable 
material relating to the national movement from its early beginnings. Most 
of these publications are now unfortunately out of print. 

Tamil can claim an outstanding position among the Indian languages for 
its weeklies, the best known of which are the Ananda Vikatan started in 

1924 and edited and owned by Sri S. S. Vasan and the Kalki started in 

1941 and edited by Sri R. Krishnamurti. Leading monthlies of equal 

standing are the Kalaimagal publishing since 1932 and edited by Sri. K. V. 

Jagannathan and Cauveri started in 1941 and edited by Sri N. R. Ramanu- 
jam. 

T elegu: 

As in other Indian languages so also in Telugu, the first newspapei 
published in the sixties of the last century owed its inception to mission¬ 
ary effort. The Hitavadi which was published weekly ceased to exist after 
a few years. The Canadian Baptist Mission publishes the weekly Ravi from 
Kakinada, giving space to news as well as religious matters. Rao Bahadur 
K. Veeresalingam Pantulu, scholar, educationist and social reformer, made a 
beginning in Telugu journalism with his weekly the Vivekavardhani devoted 
to social and language reform. A competing paper was the Andhrabhasha 
Sanjivini, edited by Venkataratnam Pantulu, also a scholar and socio¬ 
religious leader. These two papers carried on a lively controversy on the 
common subjects in which they were interested. The first news weekly was 
started in 1886 by A. P. Parathasarathi Naidu. It was published from 
Madras under the name of the Andhra Prakasika. It supported the Congress 
simultaneously with which it came into being and after 25 years of continued 
existence it was published twice a week but only for a brief period, after 
which it reverted to a weekly. Another paper started at about this time by 
Gathupalli Seshacharyulu passed through the same process of expansion and 
contraction. It was the first paper to take up^he cause of Andhra. 

The first two papers to be published from outside Madras were the 
Godavari and the Andhra Kesari from Rajamundri. Before the turn of the 
century. Nellore had the People’s Front, Guntur the Dharma Sadhani and 
the Vrittanta Manjari was published from Madras. All the three journals 
stimulated interest in public affairs. Later, Sitaramayya Pantulu published 
the D esopakari from Elluru, which was subsequently edited by Veerabhadra 
Rao who won for it a degree of popularity in the Krishna and Godavari 
districts. 
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The credit for starting a daily paper goes to Devagupta Seshachalrao who 
started the Desabhimani, first as a fortnightly, then as a weekly and bi-weekly 
and, finally, for a while as a daily newspaper. 

In the last century there were a number of literary journals published 
in Telugu, prominent among them being the Amudrithagrandha Chintamani 
published and edited by P. Ramakrishnayya. The journal attracted literary 
talent of the highest order and the editor himself with the assistance of 
others reproduced the contents of a number of old palm-leaf manuscripts. 
Veeresalingam Pantulu also started his monthly the Chintamani in which 
he vigorously propagated social reform. Other journals which followed in 
the wake of these two were Chalapathi Rao’s Manjuvani which was financed 
by Raja Bhujangrao, Koclicherlakota Krishnarao’s Saraswati, A. V. San- 
khyana Sharma’s Kalpalata, Lakshminarasimham’s Manorama, Venkatarama 
Rao’s Kalpavali, Anandacharyulu’s Vijayanthi and A. Suryanaraju’s Sarada. 

In the twentieth century, Pinjalsubramanya Chetty took up the non- 
Brahmin cause in the daily Samadarsini which had a brief but lively exist¬ 
ence in his life-time. From Rajamundri was published the Congress under 
the auspices of the Sitanagram Ashram, edited by M. Annapurnaiah. At 
about this time a controversy arose between the champions' of literary 
Telugu and simple popular Telugu. The cause of simple Telugu was taken 
by the Andhra Sahitya Parishad Patrika published by the Parishad in 1911 
and still going strong, and Venkataramamurthi Panthulu’s Telugu which, 
however, ceased to exist in 1913 after a year’s life. Sripada Krishnamurti 
Shastri championed literary Telugu in the Vajrayudham and Srirama 
Shastri advocated the compromise middle-course in the Sarada published 
from Maohilipatnam. The foundations of modern Telugu were, however, 
laid in the journal Janata published and edited by Viswanadha Satyanarayana 
and Ramakoteswara Rao. 

Telugu had its pice-papers the Gandeevam and the Devadattam which 
gained wide circulation in their brief existence. 

Andhra’s first successful daily paper the Andhra Patrika which is still 
publishing was started as a weekly from Bombay in 1908 by Nageswara Rao. 
He moved it to Madras in 1914 and after a few years converted it into a 
daily. The Patrika acquired its form and character under the editorship of 
Seshagiri Rao and on his death Nageswara Rao himself took over the editor¬ 
ship. He favoured sober advocacy of the Andhra cause. The daily and the 
weekly as well as the monthly Bharati, started in the late twenties, have 
become an institution widely patronised by the Telugu-reading public. The 
present editor, Sri Shambu Prasad, is sustaining the old traditions with 
ability. 

A popular rival is the Andhra Prabha , first published in 1939 and edited 
by Sri Khasa Subba Rao ana later by Sri N. Narayanamurti and now by 
Sri Narala Venkataswara Rao who is esteemed as an able writer in Telugu 
and a keen student of affairs. 

These two dailies have held the field between them against the ineffec¬ 
tual competition of some seven journals, one of which alone had to close 
down because of Government action, namely, the Prajasakti published 
from Vijayawada, which has now been succeeded by Visalandhra, the daily 
Communist organ. 
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Weekly journalism has been more steady in Andhra than its daily 
counter-part. The Krishna Patrika started'in 1902 by Sri Konda Venkatap- 
payya and Sri Dasu Narayana Rao and edited later by Sri Mutnuri Krishna 
Rao and Sri K. Ramakoteswara Rao is not only the premier Telugu weekly 
journal but also enjoys a reputation above the dailies as the spokesman 
of Andhra nationalism. It is now edited by Sri K. Venkateswara Rao. 
Other weeklies in successful publication are the Prajamitra and the Ananda- 
vani edited! by Sri V. Kalidas, the Janavani edited by Sri Dharma Rao and 
the Prajabandhu edited by Sri S. D. Acharya and the Swatantra published 
in English and Telugu and edited by Sri Khasa Subba Rao. 

There are, in addition, film journals, children’s journals and women’s 
magazines which enjoy a well-established position. 

Urdu: 

The progress of Urdu journalism up to 1853 has been traced in earlier 
pages. During this period the means of communication were very limited 
and for the most part, the editors had to depend upon their own resource¬ 
fulness in putting together material for publication. There was no unifor¬ 
mity of language or style. The choice of subjects and the method of presen¬ 
tation were invariably matters of individual taste and predilection, but a 
heavily ornamented, pseudo-literary style abounding in metaphorical ex¬ 
pressions and rhyming sentences was most popular, especially with, the 
journals publishing from the U.P. Except to some extent in the Punjab, 
politics did not attract much attention. In fact, the journalism of this period 
was predominantly individual in character. 

The introduction of lithography in 1837 gave a great filip to the growth 
of Urdu journalism. The number of Urdu journals increased rapidly after 
the rebellion of 1857. The Urdu Press which emerged after the Great Rebel¬ 
lion was comparatively restrained in dealing with public and political affairs. 
The emphasis noticeably shifted to a utilitarian type of journalism. Educa¬ 
tional matters and historical and scientific information were now more in 
demand. The people evinced growing interest in western knowledge. This 
was perhaps a natural trend after the great shake-up. The changed political 
climate had its effect on the language also. It came nearer to everyday 
speech. 

The number of journals which made their appearance during this period 
is very large. The important ones were the Oudh Akhbar (1858), the 
Scientific Society Magazine (Aligarh) and Sir Syed Ahmed Khan’s 
Tahzib-ul-lkhlaq (Aligarh). The main centres of publications were Lahore, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and Meerut. 

It might interest the reader to know the names of some of the many 
papers which came out during the first thirty years of this period (1854- 
1884) from the chief centres of journalistic activity. From Delhi came 
out: The Sadiq-ul-Akhbar (1858); the Akmal-ul-Akhbar of Munshi Behari 
Lai Mushtaq (1866); the Nasir-ul-Akhbar (1873), the Nusrat-ul-Akhbar and 
the Nusrat-ul-Islam of Maulvi Nusrat Ali (1873); the Mufid-i-Hind and the 
Khair-Khwah-i-Hind both of Munshi Maha Narain (1875); the Mer-i- 
Darakhshan (1875); the Safir-i-Hind of Munshi Bulaq Das (1876); the 
Rekhti Akhbar of Munshi Maha Narain (1881); and the Akhbar-un-Nisa of 
Maulvi Syed Ahmad the famous lexicographer, which had the distinction 
of being intended for women readers (1884). 
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From Lucknow came out, in 1858, the Oudh Akhbar of Munshi Newal 
Kishore, one of the most enterprising of publishers in Northern India; the 
Bharat Patrika of the Anjuman-i-Oudh (1862); the Kaukab-i-Hind (1871); 
the Muraqqa-i-Tehzib (1874); the Akhbar-i-Tamannai of Munshi Pooran 
Chand (1875); the Anwar-ul-Akhbar of Mohammed Teg Bahadur (1876); 
the Oudh Punch of Munshi Sajjad Husain (1877); the Mushir-i-Qaisar of 
Munshi Ghulam Mohammad Tabish (1879). 

Meerut came out with several papers; the Akhbar-i-Alam of Wajahat 
Ali Khan (1861); the Najmul-Akhbar of Maulvi Mohammed Hayat (1863); 
the Lawrence Gazette of Syed Jamiluddin (1864); the Shana-i-Hind of 
Maulana Shaukat Husain (1883). 

From Lahore were published the Punjabi Akhbar (1865); the Akhbar 
Anjuman-i-Punjab (1870); the Akhbar-i-Aam (1871); the Aftab-i-Punjab 
with Dewan Boota Singh as proprietor and Munshi Faqir Mohammad as 
Editor (1873); the Delhi Punch of Munshi Nisar Ali Shuhrat (1880); the 
Reformer of Nathu Ram Anand (1882); and the Rafiq-i-Hind of Munshi 
Maharram Ali Chishti. 

By 1887, there were three Urdu dailies in circulation viz., the Oudh 
Akhbar (1858); the Rozana Akhbar and the Paisa Akhbar (1887). The 
Oudh Akhbar also published cartoons by Wazir Ali Shauq and Ganga Sahai. 
This journal commanded considerable influence. The opinions of the 
Koh-i-Noor (1851), the Akhbar-i-Am (1871) and the Oudh Punch (1877) 
were also valued by the public and the officials. 

In the earlier years of this period, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and Swami 
Daya Nand introduced reformist trends in their respective communities 
and these trends gradually nurtured political consciousness. The Tehzibul 
Akhlaq represented a landmark in Urdu journalism. No Urdu paper before 
or after it influenced, in such measure, the opinion of its readers on such 
a wide range of questions—social, religious and educational. As a relentless 
critics of the social stagnation and religious orthodoxy of the Indian Muslims, 
it generated a storm of opposition which was represented by a number of 
reactionary papers like the Nur-ul-Afaw and the Nur-ul-Anwar of Kanpur. 
The articles of the Tehzibul Akhlaq have gone into several editions in book 
form in later years. Politics, history, education and religion began to find 
more and more space in the Urdu Press. Though the Urdu papers generally, 
followed a loyalist policy, they did not lag behind in voicing popular demands 
and sentiments. Some of the important public affairs of the period were 
the North West Frontier policy, Russia, Germany, home politics, the Civil 
Service competition, educated unemployment, resentment against income- 
tax etc. Murders of Indians by European and their insistence on sub¬ 
ordinates appearing before them barefooted, also elicted adverse comment. 
The Ilbert Bill agitation also touched the Urdu Press. 


In the beginning of the twentieth century, there were about 70 Urdu 
journals being published more or less regularly. In the nineteenth century, 
the Urdu Press beat Hindi by its numerical strength, but within two decades 
of the twentieth century, the position was reversed so that in 1921, the 
total number of Urdu journals was 151, and there were 175 Hindi journals 
in circulation. Most of the Urdu publications were weekly or fortnightly. 
In 1902, three Urdu dailies, viz. the Oudh Akhbar (1858) and Paisa Akhbar 
(1887) and the Sulh-e-Kul (1902) were being published. 
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The appearance of the Indian National Congress (1885) and the Muslim 
League (1905) on the Indian political scene lent force and direction to 
nascent national consciousness. The Urdu Swarajya (1907) from Allahabad 
had a nationalist policy. On June 1, 1912, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
launched the weekly Al Hilal. Welcoming the Al Hilal, Maulana 
Mohammad Ali wrote in his weekly the Comrade : 

“We can well understand the enormous labour and expense that Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, its talented editor, must have gone through before 
launching this weekly journal. It strikes a new line in journalism by in¬ 
cluding pictorial illustrations as a permanent feature in its columns. The 
adoption of the Turkish type, though not exactly an innovation, is a welcome 
departure from the obsolete methods which in spite of their clumsiness and 
tedium still retain a paralys'ng hold on the Ur ad Press of the country. 
Literary and scientific discussions and Muslim educational affairs will have 
a permanent space assigned to them besides the regular presentment of the 
state of affairs in Turkey, Persia, Morocco and the Islamic world in general”. 

Mahadeo Desai, commenting on this in his brief biography of the Maulana 
writes:— ; 

“This note of welcome does not indeed make any mention of the policy 
of the journal. But the reason is obvious. The policy of the Comrade then 
followed the lines of the Aligarh school of thought, and anyone who started 
with the ambition of checking the prevailing current could not expect to 

find favour with it.” .“The Al Hilal made its influence felt within 

a few weeks of its birth. Within six months its circulation had reached the 
figure of 11,000—a considerable figure if we remember that the annual 
subscription was Rs. 12. and the bulk of its readers were Mussulmans. The 
flutter that it had succeeded in creating in the loyal and reactionary dove 
cotes may be measured by the fact that Sahebzada Aftab Ahmed Khan 
and others started an agitation against it and they partially succeeded in 
affecting its circulation in Calcutta, obviously because there were few in 
Bengal who could follow its classical Urdu. But its influence in the United 
Provinces steadily increased, and such was its popularity that study circles 
were formed where scores of people assembled together to hear the paper 
read out to them. 

The Al Hilal not only made no secret of its political objective, but took 
. a bold line in matters, social and religious. There were riots in Ajodhya in 
1913 arising out of the usual dispute over cow-slaughter, and the Maulana 
boldly told the Mussalmans that their insistence on the right of cow- 
slaughter was far from conducive to communal peace. His view was so 
strange in those days that even his intimate friend Hakim Ajmal Khan fell 
foul of him and carried on a bitter controversy with him. It was only in 
1920 that the good Hakim Saheb saw his error, confessed it to Maulana, and 
became an enthusiast in the matter, like the Maulana himself. Maulana 
Mohamed Ali too was one of his strong opponents and critics. The influence 
of the paper was felt not only in India but abroad, the later European events 
so conspired that even its bitterest critics were convinced of the wisdom of 
the'line taken up by the Maulana”. 

Maulana Azad wielded a powerful pen and had the courage of his con¬ 
viction. On April 7, 1915, the Bengal Government expelled him and he 
was interned at Ranchi until the beginning of 1920. 

A contemporary of the Al Hilal was the Madina, also founded in 1912, 
at Bijnor, under the editorship of Hamidul Ansari. This journal played 
a significant role in the politics of the country and considerably influenced, 
Muslim public opinion. 

In the same year Maulana Abdul Bari Saheb established the Hamdam 
at Lucknow. Maulana Mohammad Ali shifted the Comrade to Delhi apd 
the Hamdard, commenced publication. Both the Comrade (English) and the 
Hamdard edited by Maulana Mohammed Ali were powerful exponents of 
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the Muslim nationalist cause marked by his individuality and the editor 
filled the columns of the two papers with vigorous exhortations from his 
tireless and trenchant pen. Frequent prosecutions and protracted periods 
of detention of the editor resulted in irregular publication, but they did 
not damp the political fervour of the editor who went to prison to come 
out again and write with renewed vigour. S. S. Nigam brought out the 
weekly Azad from Kanpur. 

In the year 1913, the Patna Akhbar was brought out under the editorship 
of Haji Sajid Jan. It was a weekly. In the same year, the Ittehad and the 
Star of India were brought out from Patna. In 1913, Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad started another paper Al Balagh. 

With the outbreak of World War I, restrictions on the Indian language 
Press were tightened and no fresh enterprise appeared noticeable till 1919, 
when the Haqiqat was brought out from Lucknow and the Pratap from 
Lahore. Both were dailies. The first issue of the Pratap came out on 
March 30, 1919 under the editorship of Mahashe Kristian." The Punjab was 
p olitically disturbed at the time. The agitatrc® against the Rowlatt Bills 
was gaining momentum. Gandhi’s call for passive resistance was 
taken up by the Press. The Pratap also joined the opposition. The 
Government promptly suppressed it after a brief existence of barely ten 
days, and Mahashe Krishan, its proprietor-editor, was arrested on April 18. 
The Pratap re-appeared in February, 1920, but its security was forfeited 
a couple of months later. Between 1919 and 1936, it was suppressed a 
number of times. Its securities were forfeited in 1919, 1930 and 1932. It 
did not fare any better during the Unionist regime. Gradually, it leaned 
more towards communalism. 

In 1920, Lala Lajpat Rai started Bande Mataram under the editorship 
of Sardar Mohan Singh Sawhney. It was a popular newspaper but it ceased 
publication after the death of Lala Lajpat Rai. It is now in irregular 
publication from Delhi. 

The Zamindar, founded by Maulana Zafar Ali Khan was a pioneer 
effort in the field of Urdu daily journalism. It followed a completely nation¬ 
alist policy and weathered many a storm of repression. 

The Milap was founded on April 13, 1923, by Mahashe Khushal Chand. 
Before launching the Milap, Mahashe Khushal Chand was editing the 
Arya Gazette, an Arya Samajist weekly. The Milap and the Pratap were 
in fact organs of the Arya Samaj, the former representing the views Of 
the College section and the latter those of the Gurukul Section. But both 
these papers sided with the nationalist forces. The Milap followed a policy 
in substantial agreement with the policies of the Congress. It was subjected 
to the usual repressive measures of forfeiture of securities, searches and 
C.I.D. vigilance. The Milap gave unstinted support to the Khilafat move¬ 
ment but it criticised the Communal Award. It condemned the agitation 
for the boycott of legislatures by the Congress and opposed concessions 
to the Muslim League. 

There were several forfeitures of security in the case of the Milap. 
Its- editor, Chaudhri Gauri Shankar, was at one time, arrested. Sri Ranbir 
who is now the managing editor of the paper at Delhi, had close association 
with the revolutionary movement. The activities of the revolutionaries, 
therefore, figured prominently in the Milap. Sri Ranbir was sentenced to 
death in the Governor shooting case, but the Lahore High Court acquitted 
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him. Just before the partition, the Milap ran into serious trouble. Its offices 
were several times raided by riotous mobs. The godown and the block¬ 
making department were set on fire and Sri Ranbir was stabbed. The paper 
had to suspend publication for about a month and a half** 

In 1923, Swami Shraddhanand founded the Tej at Delhi with Deshbandhu 
Gupta as its Managing Director. It is being published under the editorship 
of Sri Jamnadas Akhtar. The Tej consistently followed a nationalist policy. 
It has also worked to eradicate social evils. 

About 1925 and 1926, two Urdu dailies, the Siasat and the Inquilab, 
appeared. These papers were completely communal in outlook, and even¬ 
tually aligned themselves with the Muslim League. 

In 1925, the All-India Shia Conference brought out the Sarjaraz from 
Lucknow. The same year the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind launched the 
Al Jamiat under the editorship of Maulana Mohammad Usman. 

To meet the demands of the Sanatanists, Goswami Ganesh Datt brought 
out the Vir Bharat from Lahore in 1928. Like other Indian language dailies, 
it too joined the struggle for freedom and threw open its columns to the 
Congress. In the lifetime of Madan Mohan Malaviya it was practically 
under his influence and followed whatever policy he pursued in politics. 
It was also gagged once or twice and its securities forfeited. When the 
Muslim League agitation grew, the Vir Bharat took dp the cause of the 
Hindus. 

In 1930, R. R. Malihabadi and S. M. Usmani founded the daily Rozana 
Hind at Calcutta. In 1936 Mohammad Usman Azad brought out the daily 
Anjam from Calcutta. 

Between 1931 and 1937, a large number of periodicals appeared. Sri 
Dina Nath brought out the Rehbar from Srinagar in 1931 and Sri Khalil 
Badar brought out the Alhamra from Bhopal in 1936. An important weekly 
which started publication during this period was the Riasat under the 
editorship of Sardar Dewan Singh Maftoon. It concerned itself mainly 
with the Indian States. In 1936, Sardar Gurbax Singh started Preet Lari, 
an Urdu monthly, which had constructive socialism as its policy. Lately, 
this journal has aligned itself completely with the policies of the Com¬ 
munist party. 

In 1937, Khushtar Girami brought out Bisvoin Sadi from Delhi. In 1938, 
the Urdu dailies in circulation in the Bombay presidency included the 
Khilafat, the Hilal, the Al Hilal and the Ajmal. The Khilafat, the mouth¬ 
piece of the Central Khilafat Committee, was the oldest of these but by 
1938, it had aligned itself with the Muslim League. The three others did 
not belong to any political group or institution but were owned! by private 
individuals. The Hilal was a strong advocate of the Muslim League while 
the Ajmal was on the side of the Congress. 

Among the periodicals, the Khatun, the Musawwir, the Sarosh, the Tanvir 
and the Subah-e-Ummid 'were prominent. The Tanvir was edited by 
Asghari Begum Sehar and the Subah-e-Ummid was edited by Sri Abdul 
Hamid Bubire. 

Other journals in existence at this time were the Din-o-Duniya , the Sidq, 
the Malvi, the Paras etc. 
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This decade in the history of Urdu journalism marked the birth and 
growth of a large number of literary magazines like Adabi Duniya (Lahore), 
the Adab-i-Latif (Lahore), the Humayun (Lahore), the Shahkar (Lahore), 
the Saqi (Delhi) etc. 

In 1939, Yusuf Dehlvi brought out the Shama, a monthly, from Delhi. 
The journal has a very good circulation now. Its main appeal lies in ex¬ 
posing personal details about film stars and others. 

In the same year, the Hindustan Daily began to publish from Bombay. 
It was owned by Ghulam Mohd. Khan and edited by Raza Said. Another 
daily to start publication from Bombay in 1939 was the Inquilab-i-Jadidl 
edited by Abdul Hamid Ansari. I 

In Madras, Syed Azmakalla Sahib founded the Mussalman. 

The important journals being published in Bihar at this time were the 
following: Alliham (Sasaram-Arrab), Alaeen (Bihar Sharif), Al Ekram 
(Bihar Sharif), Al Haque (Siwan—Chhapra), Arrash (Monghyr), Al Adal 
(Patna), Al Moddahir (Patna), Baibak (Patna), Panch (Bihar), Taj (Gaya), 
edited by Sri Jagdishwar Prasad, M.L.A., Fitrat (Rajgir), Nadeem (Gaya), 
edited by Anjum, Nageeb (Phulwari Sharif), AJtab (Purnea), Husn-o-Ishq 
(Dehri) edited by A. Quayum Ansari, Majla Salfia (Darbhanga). 

After 1940, nearly a dozen daily, weekly and monthly journals started 
publication from Patna. 

The Ajit was started in 1940 from Lahore. It claimed to be the spokes¬ 
man of the Sikh community and had the blessings of the Akali Dal. After 
the partition, it was dominated by Giani Kartar Singh and his group. Even 
when the Giani joined the Gopichand Ministry, his influence on the editorial 
policy of the paper continued though now and again differences between 
the Minister and the editor were visible. The Minister opposed the demand 
for the formation of a Punjabi-speaking province and this policy was 
supported by the paper. The paper was critical of Master Tara Singh 
so long as Giani Kartar Singh remained a member of the Punjab Cabinet. 
After he left the ministry, the paper changed its policies and supported 
the demand for a Punjabi-speaking province. Its policy at present continues 
to be Pro-Akali and anti Hindu where the interests of the Sikhs clash with 
those of the Hindus, and anti-Congress and anti-Government as far ns 
possible. 1 

When the Negoke-Majhail group seceded from the Akali Dal led bj 
Master Tara Singh, it started its own paper, the Sher-i-Bharat under the 
editorship of Sardar Amar Singh. Its policy was pro-Congress. 

In 1942, the Prabhat was brought out from Lahore under the editorship 
of Sri Nanak Chand Naz. It was the first paper in the United Punjab to 
be started on a co-operative basis by working journalists. It followed an 
independent policy but was conservative and inclined to favour the Hindu 
cause from the very beginning. The Prabhat was an independent pro- 
Congress paper till about 3 years ago when it was purchased by Master 
Tara Singh who now owns it and directs its policies. 

In 1942, Syed Nazir Haider founded the Sada-e-Am at Patna. The 
Naujawan weekly from Patna was an educational journal. The Sathi daily 
was founded by Suhail Azimabadi who himself edited it for two and half 
years and then passed it on to Ghulam Sarwar. The paper is now being 
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edited by Ghulam Sarwar and Wilayat Ali Shah. An Urdu edition of thb 
People’s War published by the Communist Party of India the Naya Zamana 
appeared from Bombay in 1942. 

In 1945 the Qaumi Awaz , was founded by Jawaharlal Nehru at Lucknow, 
and is edited by Hayatullah Ansari, formerly editor of Hindustan of 
Lucknow. Chaudhuri Khaliq-uz-Zaman brought out the Tanveer in the 
same year. 

The partition affected the Urdu Press in the Punjab and a large number 
of journals was uprooted. Lahore, the nerve centre of all popular activities, 
was lost and most of the Urdu papers found a home in Delhi. The Pratav 
and the Milap are now publishing from Delhi. Both are simultaneously 
published from Jullundur as well and an edition of the Milap appears from 
.Hyderabad. The Vir Bharat shifted to Amritsar and started a Delhi edition. 
The Prabhat is being published from Amritsar. Lala Jagat Narain has 
started the Hind Samachar from Jullundur. The Communist Party started 
Naya Zamana from Jullundur in 1952. 



CHAPTER XVIII—ERA OF MODERN EXPANSION 


The third and fourth decades of the twentieth century saw the establish¬ 
ment and growth of a number of newspapers despite the stringent Press 
regulations in force during the period. During the war period (1914—1918),] 
Delhi’s first newspaper, the Delhi Mail, made a feeble start and went outv 
of existence in 1923. In the following year, the Hindustan Times made its 
appearance as an Akali paper with a Congress slant. It was edited by 
Sardar K. M. Panikkar. The funds were provided by the Akalis and the 
Maharaja of Nabha who was at the time anxious to have himself re-instated 
as the ruler of the State. Soon, the Akalis were in political difficulties 
and their finances ran low. The paper itself was incurring losses and the 
Akalis sold out to Madan Mohan Malaviya who financed the paper from 
donations and from a personal loan from the Punjab National Bank. At 
the outset, it was jointly owned by Madan Mohan Malaviya, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Raja Narendra Nath and Sri M. R. Jayakar, who became the first directors. 
Later in 1927, a company was formed when Sri G. D. Birla also became a 
director after purchasing some shares. Sardar Panikkar resigned the 
editorship soon after and was succeeded by Sri Jairamdas Daulatram who 
remained as editor for few months. Thereafter, Sri J. N. Sahni edited 
the paper till 1932 when he resigned and was succeeded by Sri Pothan 
Joseph. During this period, the paper passed completely into the hands of 
Sri G. D. Birla. Sri Pothan Joseph was succeeded by Sri Devadas Gandhi 
who has been the Managing Editor of the paper since 1940. The Hindustan 
Times commands a leading position in Delhi in the face of competition 
from powerful rivals. 

Colonel Van Renan started the Delhi Chronicle in 1927 but it was 
absorbed in the Pioneer of Allahabad two years later. The Statesman 
started its New Delhi edition in 1929 and enjoys the unique distinction of 
being the only British-owned and edited newspaper in the country to-day. 

In 1932, the National Journals Ltd. started the morning and evening 
National Call in English and the Navyug in Hindi. The directors included 
Dr. M. A. Ansari, Raizada Hans Raj, Seth Govind Das, Sri Jagan Nath 
Aggarwal and T. C. Goswami. Sri J. N. Sahni, the editor, and Shri K. D. 
Kohli, the Managing Director, were also members of the Board. The 
National Call was the first one-anna paper in Delhi, the first to publish 
on Sundays and the first to bring out a full-size companion Hindi edition. 
In time, the proprietorship of the paper passed into the hands of Sri Sahni 
and Sri Kohli who sold out to Seth Ramkrishna Dalmia in 1946. The new 
management changed the name of the papers to the Indian News Chronicle 
and the Nav Bharat Times respectively. Sri Sahni continued as editor for 
a few montns and, after a couple of years, when Seth Dalmia acquired the 
Times of India Bombay, he transferred control of the Indian News Chronicle 
to Sri Ramnath Goenka and Deshbandhu Gupta. With the latter’s sudden 
death in 1952, the Indian News Chronicle was incorporated in the Express 
Group of newspapers of Madras and Bombay and its name was changed 
to Delhi Express. Later in July 1953, it was converted into the Delhi 
edition of the Indian Express published from Madras. 
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In 1927, S. Sadanand, started the Free Press of India Age„^„ 
avowed purpose of providing coverage to national political activity which 
the officially controlled Associated Press of India was unable to do. By 
1930, Sadanand found that newspapers were reluctant, for various reasons, 
to take his service and he launched the Free Press Journal from Bombay 
on June 13, 1930, with the support of Sir Purushottam Das Thakurdas, Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, Sri M. R. Jayakar, Walchand Hirachand and Shri G. D. 
Birla. The paper was published at half an anna and provided an exclu¬ 
sive news service to its readers which it displayed in bold type with 
striking headlines. The Free Press Bulletin was launched in May 1932 as 
an evening daily but it was discontinued four months later. In August 
the same year, Sadanand started the Nav Bharat as a Gujerati daily and 
two months later acquired the Indian Express of Madras. In February 

1934, he started the Navashakti as a Marathi daily from Bombay and, in 
September, a Tamil daily in Madras, the Dinamani. Sadanand had plans 
to start associated newspapers in Calcutta, Lucknow, Delhi and Lahore. 
He started the Free India in Calcutta but had to discontinue its publica¬ 
tion after a few months, partly because he was unable to secure the conti¬ 
nued support of his financiers and partly because of opposition 
from the influential rival news agency and from certain established news¬ 
papers who objected to a news agency entering into competition with its 
customers. The company sustained a severe blow when the Bombay 
Government forfeited securities deposited by the Free Press Journal to 
the tune of Rs. 20,000/-. The news agency closed down in the middle of 

1935. The Free Press Journal and the Free Press Bulletin ceased publi¬ 
cation in June 1935, but the former reappeared towards the end of 1937. 
Sadanand re-started his other papers as well. And today the papers are 
published by the Indian National Press (Bombay) Ltd. They are the 
Free Press Journal (morning), Free Press Bulletin (evening), the 
Bharat Jyoti (Sunday), all in English, and the Navashakti (Marathi 
morning daily) and the Janashakti (Gujerati morning daily). Sadanand had 
been in indifferent health for many years and he died in November 1953. 

In Madras, the Indian Express and the Dinamani passed under the 
control of Sri Ramnath Goenka although the firm retained the name of 
Free Press of India (Madras) Ltd., till it went into liquidation in 1946 
when its business was taken over by the Express Newspapers Ltd., with 
Sri Ramnath Goenka as the largest shareholder and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. The Express Newspapers Ltd. now controls the 
following publications: — 

Madras. 

1. Indian Express, English daily. 

2. Dinamani, Tamil daily, with an edition publishing from Madurai 

since 1951, and Dinamani Kadir, an illustrated Tamil Weekly 

(1949). 

3. Andhra Prabha, a Telugu daily (1938) and Andhra Prabha Weekly 

started later. 


Bombay. 

1. Indian Express, English daily, published as the Bombay edition 
of the Madras paper of the same name. It was orginally„ 
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acquired in 1946 and published as National Standard till 
July 1953. 

2. Lokasatta, Marathi daily (1948). 

3. Screen, an English film weekly (1951) with a Hindi edition 

(1952). 

4. Sunday Standard, an English weekly published in Bombay and 

Delhi. 


Delhi. 

1. Indian Express, an English daily, published earlier under the 

name of Delhi Express and Indian News Chronicale. 

2. Jansatta, a Hindi daily (1952), which discontinued publication in 

1954. 

These publications owned by the Express Newspapers Ltd., are run 
under the direction of Sri Ramnath Goenka and represent the largest 
chain of newspapers in the country. 

Reference has already been made to the Times of India, owned by 
Messrs Bennett Coleman and Co., Ltd., with British nationals as share- • 
holders, until it was taken over in 1946 by Seth *Ramkrishna Dalmia. 
Under the new ownership, the firm has expanded and extended its publi¬ 
cation activities. Originally it owned the Times of India of Bombay, the 
Illustrated Weekly and the Evenings News of India. Since 1946, its activities 
have developed as follows: — 

Bombay. 

1. Times of India, English daily (1838). 

2. Illustrated Weekly (English 1901). 

3. Navbharat Times, Hindi daily (1950). 

4. Dharmyug, Hindi illustrated weekly (1950). 

5. Evening News of India, English daily (1923). 

6. Filmfare, English fortnightly (1952). 

Delhi. 

1. Times of India. 

2. Navbharat Times. 

The firm acquired the National Call to which reference has already 
been made and published it for a time as the News Chronicle which it 
sold in 1949 and which is now being published as the Delhi edition of the 
Express newspapers. It also acquired dhe Navbharat which is now being 
published as Navbharat Times. It acquired the Navyug, an illustrated 
Hindi Weekly, at the same time but discontinued its publication in August 
1951. It published the Sunday News of India for three years (1948-50) 
and published a weekly children’s magazine, Junior, for a few months in 
1949-50. 

Calcutta. 

1. Times of India, started in March 1953. 

2. Navbharat Times, started in 1950. 

3. Satyayug, a Bengali daily, started in 1949. 
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All the three publications ceased in September 1953, as their conduct 
involved the firm in heavy financial losses. The firm owns, perhaps, the 
most modern job press in India and, since March 1953, runs a news 
agency service of its own, having acquired exclusive rights for the 
United Press of America’s foreign service in India. 

Another form of combine is represented by the Hindustan Times — 
Leader—Searchlight held together by common or connected proprietor¬ 
ship. Each paper and its subsidiaries are owned by separate firms— 
The Hindustan Times Ltd., Newspapers Ltd., Allahabad, and Bihar 
Journals Ltd., Patna. 

The Hindustan Times Ltd., Delhi, brings out the following publica¬ 
tions from Delhi: — 

1. Hindustan Times which also publishes local news supplements 

from Simla (1949) and Kanpur (1950) which are distributed 
free with the paper, in these areas. 

2. Hindustan Times Evening News, a small evening daily, circu¬ 

lating in New Delhi (1944). 

3. Overseas Hindustan Times, an English weekly, circulating 

abroad (1950). 

4. Hindustan, a Hindi daily, established in 1936. 

5. Saptahik Hindustan, an illustrated Hindi Weekly (1950). 

The Newspapers Ltd., Allahabad publish: — 

1. The Leader, an English daily (1909). 

2. Bharat, a Hindi daily (1928). 

The Bihar Journals Ltd. publish from Patna: — 

• 1. The Searchlight, an English daily, started originally by 
Dr. Sachchidananda Sinha in association with the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga (1918), and later taken over by the present 
proprietors. 

2. The Pradeep, a Hindi daily (1947). 

Yet another form of ownership of a number of papers publishing 
from more than one place is represented by the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
Ltd., which is owned by the lineal descendants of the founder of the 

Amrita Bazar Patrika. The papers published by this family are as 

follows: — 

1. The Amrita Bazar Patrika, (Calcutta), an English daily, started 

in 1868 and published as a daily from 1891. 

2. Jugantar (Calcutta), a Bengali daily, started by Jugantar Ltd. 

in 1937. 

3. Allahabad edition of Amrita Bazar Patrika started in 1943. 

4. Amrita Patrika, Hindi daily, published from Allahabad (1950). 

A similar form of ownership in which the proprietor has remained 

undisturbed is controlled by the Ananda Bazar Patrika Ltd., which 
brings out the following papers: — 

1. The Ananda Bazar Patrika (Calcutta), a Bengali daily, estab¬ 

lished in 1922, enjoying the largest circulation of any single 
Indian language daily in the country, 
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2. The Hindustan Standard, an English daily, published fron 

Calcutta (1937) and Delhi (1951). 

3. Desk, a Bengali Weekly, published from Calcutta since 1933. 

It should be noted that the Ananda Bazar Patrika brought out its Englisl 
counter-part as a retaliatory measure against the Amrita Bazar Patrik 
which started the Jugantar as a Bengali daily in 1937. 

A primarily Hindi combine, the Vishwamitra, published from Calcutt 
(1916), Bombay (1941), Patna, New Delhi and Kanpur is controlled an 
conducted by Sri Mulchand Aggarwal. Sri Aggarwal also owns th 
Advance, an English daily, published from Calcutta and Kanpur whic 
has a limited circulation. 

Other exclusively Indian language newspapers which are publisht 
from more than one centre are the Pratap (Urdu) owned by Mahasl 
Krishan and published from Jullundur and New Delhi, the Milap, owm 
by Milap Newspapers Co. from Jullundur, Hyderabad and New Delhi 
Urdu and Jullundur and Hyderabad in Hindi, and the Saurashtra Tru 
which publishes the Janmabhoomi (Gujerati) and the Lokamani 
(Marathi) from Bombay, the Vir Bharat, owned by the Vir Bharat Tru 
and published form Amritsar and Delhi in Urdu, the Nav Prabhat owm 
by the Hindustan Journals Ltd., and published from Indore, Ujjai 
Bhopal and' Lashkar in Hindi, and Nav Bharat, published from Nagpt 
Jubbulpore, and Bhopal in Hindi (editor/proprietor Sri R. G. Mahes 
wari). 

Besides the groups, chains and combines already mentioned, individu 
newspapers published in English bring out editions in one or more loc 
languages. These are: — 

I Associated Journals Ltd .— 


(i) National Herald 

(it) Navjiwan .... 

(itt) Qaumi Atoaz 

. Lucknow 
. Lucknow 
. Lucknow 

. English. 

. Hindi. 

. Urdu. 

3 . Sri M. N. Cama — 



(i) Bombay Chronicle 
(it) Bombay Sentinel . 

(iif) Bombay Samachar 

. Bombay 
. Bombay 
• Bombay 

. English. 

. English (evening). 
. Gujerati. 

3. Pioneer Ltd. 

(i) Pioneer .... 

(if) Swatantra Bharat . 

. Lucknow 

. Lucknow 

. English. 

. Hindi. 

4. Newspapers and Publications Ltd. — 



(i) Indian Nation 

(if) Aryavarta .... 

. Patna 

. Patna 

. English. 

. Hindi. 

5. Printers Ltd. — 



(i) Deccan Herald 

. Bangalore 

. English. 


(it) Prajavani .Bangalore . Kannada. 
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There are newspapers which publish in one language only. These are 
the Hindu and the Mail of Madras, and the Tribune of the Punjab. 

With small circulations but nevertheless papers of standing or the 
only papers publishing in English in the area are: — 

1. Hitavada (Nagpur, 1911); Proprietors: Servants of India Society; 
Editor: Sri A. D. Mani, President of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference. 

2. Nagpur Times (Nagpur, 1933); Proprietors: Nava Samaj Ltd., Editor: 
Sri W. G. Sheorey. 

3. Deccan Chronicle (Secunderabad, 1938); Proprietors: Sri A. P. Naga- 
xatnam and others; Editor: Sri K. R. Pattabhiram. 

4. Eastern Times (Cuttack, 1949); Proprietors: Prajatantra Prachar 
Samiti; Editor: Sri B. C. Mahanty. 

5. Assam Tribune (Gauhati); Proprietor: Sri R. G. Baruah. 

The more prominent papers -publishing in one language only may be 
listed language-wise as follows: 

ASSAMESE : 

_ }■ Nutan Assamiya (Gauhati, 1950); Proprietor: Sri R. K. Bezboruah, 
Sri Boloma T. E., Sri P. O. Nahachari and others; Editor: Sri K. WnynriVa 

Newspapers published in Assam are few and scattered and most of them 
are published weekly. Many have appeared and disappeared. 

BENGALI; 

Basumati (Calcutta, 1880); owned by the family of S. C. Mukherjee and 
edited by Sri U. N. Banerjee. 

Lokasevak (Calcutta, 1948); Shramik Trust Society and edited by Sri 
J. K. Chakraborty. 

Janasevak (Calcutta) owned by Sri Atulya Ghosh (West Bengal Congress 
Committee). 

., Swadhinatha (Calcutta) owned by Sri Jyoti Basu and others. (Organ of 
the Communist Party of India). 

GUJERATI: 

Sandesh and Sevak (Ahmedabad 1923 and 1941 respectively); Pro¬ 
prietor: N. C. Bodiwala and P. D. Brahmabhatt (editor of Sevak). 

Gujarati Samachar and Loknad, (Ahmedabad); proprietors Lok Pra- 
kashan Ltd., (1932 and 1947). 

Jai Hind (Rajkot, 1948), Editor: M. L. Shah. 

Vandemataram (Bombay, 1941), Proprietor: family of late Samaldas 
Gandhi. 

Lokasatta (Baroda), Proprietor: Sri Ramanlal Chhotalal Shah. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (Bombay, 1832), Proprietor: J. B. Marzban and Co. 
Ltd.; Editor: Adi P. Marzban. 

Nutan Saurashtra (Rajkot, 1927), Proprieor and Editor: J. R. Rawal. 
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Phulchhab (Rajkot), Owners: Jai Bharat Ltd., Editor: Nathalal Shah. 

Gujarat Mitra and Gujarat Darpan (Ahmedabad), Proprietor: P. K. 
Reshamwala, Editor: P. U. Reshamwala. 

Prabhat (Ahmedabad, 1939); Proprietors: New Era Publications Ltd., 
Editor: Kakalbhai Kothari. 

Jaya Gujarat (Baroda, 1942), Proprietor and Editor: Jayant Kumar 
Yagnik. 

Other papers with limited circulation are published in Gujerati from 
Baroda, Surat and Kutch. They are Azad Kutch, Jay Kutch and Kutch 
Mitra from Bhuj, Gujarat, Pratap and Sami Sun] from Surat and Sayaji 
Vijay and Prakash from Baroda. 

HINDI: 

Navarashtra (Patna, 1946), Proprietors: Navarashtra Publications, Chief 
editor: D. V. Sbastri, Editor: Sumangal Prakash. 

-Jagran (1942), published from Kanpur, Indore, and Jhansi, Proprietor: 
Puran Chandra Gupta and Paripurananand Verma. 

Pratap (Kanpur, 1913), Founder: Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, Editor: 
S. C. Bhattacharya. 

Rashtradoot (Jaipur); Proprietor: R. D. Joshi. 

Aj (Banaras, 1920); Proprietors: Jnanamandal Ltd., Banaras, Editor: 
Baburao Vishnu Paradkar. 

Amar Ujala (Agra, 1940); Proprietors: D. Aggarwal and others, Editor: 
G. C. Kela. 

Indore Samachar (Indore, 1941); Proprietors: Sita Ram Ji Nanaria and 
others; Editor: Kamal Kant Modi. 

Jai Hind (Jabalpur, 1946); Proprietors: Jai Hind Publishing Co.; Editor: 
K. P. Dikshit. 

Lokamanya (Calcutta and Nagpur, 1930); Proprietor: Ramshankar 
Tripathi; Editor: Pandit Madanlal Chaturbedi. 

Lokawani (Jaipur, 1943); Proprietors: Yugantar Prakashan Mandir Ltd. 
Editor: Jawaharlal Jain. 

Mahakoshal (Raipur, 1935); Proprietor and Editor: Shyamcharan Shukla. 
Navajyoti (Ajmer); Proprietor: Srimati Vimala Devi. 

Rashtravani (Patna, 1941); Proprietors: Navashakti Publishing Co.; 
Editor: Professor J. P. Misra. 

Sainik (Agra, 1925); Proprietors: Sainik Press; Editor: S. K. D. Paliwal. 

Sanmarg (Banaras, 1946); published simultaneously from Banaras, Cal¬ 
cutta and Delhi; Proprietors: Dharma Sangh Shiksha Mandal (Trust); 
Editor: G. S. Misra. 

It should not be assumed from the small list given above that Hindi 
Newspapers are either small in' number or insignificant in the influence 
they exert. The leading Hindi papers are owned by combines such 
as the Vishwamitra group, controlled by M. C. Aggarwal, the Birla Group, 
the Dalmia Group, the Goenka Group, and the Hindustan Journals Ltd., 
which publishes the Navaprabhat from four centres (Indore, Ujjain, Bhopal 
and Lashkar). It is further necessary to note that leading Indian news 
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papers published in the English language also publish daily papers in Hindi. 
These are the main features of the Hindi press which in size and extent 
of circulation, content and standard of production, comes second only to 
the English language Press. There has been phenomenal development in 
the Hindi Press in the last six years. 

There are some 30 other papers with limited influence and circulation 
publishing largely from Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, 
Rajasthan, Calcutta and Bombay which are not included in the above list. 

KANARESE: 

Samyukta Karnataka (Hubli) founded by Messrs. B. V. Belvi, Narayan 
Rao Joshi, B. N. Datar, (Deputy Minister for Home Affairs in the Govern¬ 
ment of India) and Mr. R. R. Diwakar, (Governor of Bihar), who in colla¬ 
boration with Mr. H. R. Moharay, the present Managing Editor, founded 
the Lokashikshana Trust (1929) which now owns the paper. The paper 
was converted into a daily in 1933 and commands the highest circulation 
in the language.. 

Prajavani* (Bangalore, 1948); Proprietors: Printers Ltd.; Editor: T. S. R. 
Rao. 

Janavani (Bangalore, 1934); Proprietors: Mysore Press Ltd., Editor: 
G. S. N. Somayaji. 

Tainadu * (Bangalore, 1927); Proprietor: T. R. Ramaiyya, Editor: P. V. 
Srinivasan. 

Navayug (Hubli, 1947); Editor and Proprietor: T. R. Neswi, M.L.A. 

Mysore Patrika (Mysore) and Mysore Prabhat (Mysore); Editor and 
Proprietor: T. Narayanan. 

Visvakamataka (Bangalore, 1932); Proprietors: India Publications Ltd.; 
Editor: N. S. Venkoba Rao. 

Visal Karnatak (Hubli, 1947); Proprietors: Karnatak Publicity Co., 
Editor: Patil Puttappa. 

Mysore Prabha (Mysore); Proprietor: K. M. R. V. Sastri. 

Navabharata (Bangalore); Editor and Proprietor: V. S. Kudwa. 

It should be noted that most of the Kanarese daily newspapers are 
single publications, publishing only in one language, the exceptions being 
the Tainadu and the Prajavani which, however, were started simultaneously 
with their English counterparts. Some 15 other dailies of lesser importance 
are not included in the above list. Most of them are published from Mysore 
and Bangalore. 

MALAY ALA M: 

Mathrubhumi (Calicut, 1923); Proprietors: Mathrubhumi Papers and 
Publications Ltd.; Editor: K. P. Kesava Menon. It is the leading paper 
in that language. 

Chandrika (Kozhikode); Editor and Proprietor: Abu Baker. 


Note. —*Prajavani and Tainadu are associated publications of the Deccan 
Herald and Daily News respectively. (The Daily News is no longer current.) 
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Malayala Manorama (Kottayam, 18888); Proprietors: Malayala Manorama 
Co. Ltd., Editor: K. C. Mammen Mapillai. 

Deepika '(Kottayam, 1887); Proprietor: St. Joseph’s Monastery, Editor: 
Fr. Romeo Thomas. 

Kerala Kaumudi (Trivandrum, 1911); Proprietor and Editor: K. Suko.- 
maran. 

Malayala Rajyam (Quilon, 1929); Proprietor: N. S. Nair, Editor: K. C. 
Shankar. 

Powradhwani (Kottayam, 1939); Proprietor: C. M. Karuvelithra, Editor: 
K. M. Chacko. 

Express (Trichur); Proprietor and Editor: K. Krishnan. 

Deshabhimani (Kozhikode); Proprietors: Communist Party of India. 
Deshabandhu (Kottayam); Proprietors: Swaraj Industries Ltd. 

Malabar Mail (Ernakulam, 1936); Proprietor: Archbishop of Ernakulam. 
Editor: Thomas Veluthedath. 

Powrashakti (Kozhikode, 1944); Proprietors: United Printers Ltd- 
Editor: K. Abu Baker. 

Powrakahalam (Trivandrum); Editor and Proprietor: K. M. Chacko. 
Kerala Bhushanam (Kottayam, 1944); Editor and Proprietor: A. V. 
George. 

Deenabandhu (Ernakulam, 1942); Proprietor and Editor: K. P. Madha- 
van Nair. 

Deepam (Ernakulam, 1931); Proprietor and Editor: Thomas Cheryan. 
Prabhatham (Quillon, 1934); Proprietor and Editor: Thangal Kunju 
Mudaliar. 

Four other papers, the Gomathi, the Malayali, the Navalokam and the 
Veerakesari, complete the list of daily papers published in Malayalam. 

MARATHI: 

Sakai (1932); Proprietors: Sakai Papers Ltd. Editor: N. B. Parulekar. 
Chitra (Bombay); Proprietor: Bharati Newspapers, C. V. Shah, Editor. 
Navakal and Sandya Kal (Bombay); Proprietor: Y. K. Khadilkar and 
C. H. Khadilkar respectively. Editor: M. N. Ghate and C. H. Kelkar res¬ 
pectively. (Estd. 1922 and 1939). 

Tarun Bharat (Nagpur, 1926); Proprietors: Narkesari Prakashan Ltd., 
Editor: G. T. Madholkar. 

Gavakari (Nasik City); Editor and Proprietor: D. S. Potnis. 

Daily Kal (Poona, 1939); Editor: S. R. Date. 

- Dainik Bharat (Poona, 1948); Editor: B. G. Banat. Proprietor: V. P. 
Geet. 

Lokashakti (Poona, 1935); Proprietors: Rashtriaya Vichar Prasarak 
Mandal Ltd.; Editor: N. V. Limaye. 

As in Hindi, some leading papers are published in Marathi by the 
larger combines. Outstanding among these are: Lokasatta (Express News¬ 
papers group) and Navashakti Indian National Press (Bombay) Ltd., 
group. 
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There are some thirteen other daily newspapers published in Marathi 
from the Bombay Presidency and Madhya Pradesh. 

Oriya: 

Samaj (Cuttack, 1918); Proprietors: Servants of People Society. Editor: 
Radhanath Nath. 

Prajatantra (Cuttack, 1930); Publishers: Prajatantra Praja Samiti. 
Editor: C. Paingratis. 

Mathrubhoomi (Cuttack); Editor and Proprietor: Balkrishna Veer. 
Owing to the general backwardness of the State and the low standard 
of literacy, newspapers in Orissa are few and underdeveloped. 

PUNJABI: 

Akali Patrika (Jullundur, 1920) ; Published from Amritsar and Jullundur, 
since partition. Proprietors: Sikh Newspapers Ltd. Editor: S. Shadi Singh. 

Khalsa Sewak (Amritsar, 1924); Proprietors: G. Z. Singh and G. S. 
Musaffir. Editor: S. Karam Chand. 

Parkash (Patiala, 1948); Editor and Proprietor: Sardar Gurdit Singh. 
Ranjit (Patiala, 1946); Editor and Proprietor: H. S. Mehar Singh. 

The Desh Darpan, established in 1930 in Calcutta and edited by Sardar 
Niranjan Singh Talib is still publishing and is regarded as a well-run paper. 

A number of newspapers in Punjabi have come into existence since 
partition, particularly in the States forming the Patiala and the East Pun¬ 
jab States Union. Some of them have ceased publication after a brief 
existence while those continuing in publication have circulations ranging 
between 300 and 1,000. The leading papers advocating the Sikh cause are 
published in Urdu. They are: the A jit, formerly owned by Sardar Baldev 
Singh and Gyani Kartar Singh but now owned by Sardar Bachan Singh 
Bala, and Prabhat, owned by Master Tara Singh who acquired control of 
the paper about 18 months ago. 

Of the other papers published in Punjabi, the prominent ones are Master 
Tara Singh’s Akali from Jullundur and Sardar Gurbax Singh Narang’s 
Sikh published from Chherhatta, Amritsar. 

SINDHI : 

Hindustan (Bombay, 1916); Proprietors: Bombay Printers Ltd., Editor: 
Hiranand Karamchand. First established in Karachi in 1916, the paper 
moved to Bombay in 1948 and was issued as a daily in the following year. 

Hindu Daily (Ajmer, 1948); Proprietor and Editor: Tilok Chand Gopal 
Dass. 

Since partition, Sindhi papers are being published from India as the 
Sindhi-speaking population is scattered in the important business centres 
of India. Newspapers published in Sindhi command a local circulation. 

TAMIL: 

Swadesamitran (Madras, 1882); Proprietor and Editor: C. R. Srinivasan. 

Thanthi (Madras, 1942); published from Madura and Madras. Proprietoi 
and Editor: S. B. Adityan. 

Nava India (Coimbatore, 1948); Proprietors: Ramakrishna Industrie: 
Ltd,, Managing Editor: P. R. Ramakrishnan; Editor: V. N. Ramaswamy, 
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Viduthalai (Madras, 1935); Proprietors: The Periyar Self-respect Pro¬ 
paganda Institute; Editor: Srimati K. A. Mani Ammaiar. 

Bharat Devi (Madras, 1940); Proprietors: Free Press Journals Ltd. (dis¬ 
tinct from the publishers of the same name in Bombay), Editor: S. V. 
Swamy. 

The papers listed above taken with the Dinamani published by Express 
Newspapers Ltd., command over 90 per cent, of the total circulation in the 
language. 

TELUGU: 

Andhra Patrika (Madras, 1908); Proprietor: S. K. Ramayamma Editor: 
S. Sambhu Prasad. The oldest established paper in the language. 

Golkonda Patrika (Hyderabad, 1925); Proprietors: Golkonda Publica¬ 
tions Ltd., Edited by Narottam N. Reddi. 

Visala Andhra, recently started from Vijayawada and owned by the 
Communist Party. 

Taken with the Andhra Prabha (Express Newspapers Ltd.) which 
commands the largest circulation in the language, the above newspapers 
practically monopolise readership in the language. There is scope for the 
development of journalism in Telugu and for the establishment of more 
newspapers. 

URDU: ..-N 

Pratap (1919); First published from Lahore and since 1947 published 
from Delhi and Jullundur. Proprietors: Mahashe Krishan and others; 
Editor: K. Narendra. 

Milap (1925); published originally from Lahore and since 1947 from 
Delhi, Jullundur and Hyderabad. Proprietors: Milap Newspaper Co., 
Editor: Gauri Shankar Sagar. 

Veer Bharat (1928); started at Lahore and published from Amritsar and 
Delhi since 1947; Proprietors: Veer Bharat Trust; Editor: Pritam Ziai. 

Tej (Delhi, 1923); Proprietors: Daily Tej Ltd., Editor: Jamnadas Akhtar. 
Hind Samachar (Jullundur, 1948); Proprietors: Hind Samachar Ltd., 
Editor: J. N. Chopra. 

Sathi (Patna); Proprietor: Ghulam Sarwar. Editor: Wilayat Ali Islahi. 
Asre-Jadid (Calcutta, 1919); Proprietor: Janab Shaikh Mohammed Jan: 
Editor: A. K. Siddiqi. 

Al Jamiat (Delhi, 1925); Organ of the Jamiat-Ul-Ulema-i-Hind; Editor: 
Maulana Mohammed Usman Farqaleet. 

Vande Mataram (Urdu-Hindustani); Established in 1920 by the late 
Lala Lajpat Rai and edited by Sardar Mohan Singh Sahni from Delhi 
(Irregular publication). 

Hindustan (Bombay, 1939); Proprietor: Ghulam Ahmed Khan; Editor: 
Raza Said. 

Inquilab-e-Jadid (Bombay, 1939); Proprietor and Editor: Abdul Hameed 
Ansari. 

Mussulman (Madras); Proprietors: Syed Azmakella Sahib and Co. 

Ajit (Jullundur); Proprietor: Bachan Singh Bala, Rupar. 

Al-Haq (Calcutta); Proprietor: Syed Malzuddin, Calcutta. 
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Azad (Bangalore); Proprietor: Mohd. Abdul Bari, Bangalore. 

Azad Hind (Calcutta); Ahmed Sayed Malihabadi, Calcutta. 

Hamara Eqdam (Hyderabad); Proprietor: Abid Zanul Abdeen, Hyder¬ 
abad. 

.Nai Duniya (Delhi); Proprietor: Maulana Abdul Wahid Siddiqui, Delhi. 

Nay a Zamana (Jullundur); Proprietors: People’s Progressive Publica¬ 
tions Ltd., Jullundur. 

Nizam Gazette (Hyderabad); Syed Waker Ahmed (Publisher). 

Pasban (Bangalore); Proprietor: H. M. Ismail Tabish. 

Prabhat (Jullundur); Proprietor: Master Tara Singh, Amritsar. 

Rahnuma-e-Deccan (Hyderabad); Proprietors: Mrs. Rahmerunnisa and 
others, Hyderabad. 

Rozana Hind (Calcutta); Proprietors: Hind Printing and Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

Sada-e-Aam (Patna); Proprietor: Syed Nazir Haider, Patna. 

Sadaqat (Ludhiana); Proprietor: Nand Singh Jandu, Ludhiana. 

Saltanat (Hyderabad); Proprietor: Syed Saadullah Qaduri, Hyderabad. 

Siasat (Hyderabad); Proprietor: Abid Ali Khan, Hyderabad. 

There is a large number (50) of Urdu papers with small circulations 
scattered throughout the country. The technique of newspaper production 
in Urdu is such that it is easy to start a newspaper but difficult to attain 
speed in production. 

Tri-weeklies 

The only tri-weekly of any importance is the Kesari of Poona founded 
by Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

Bi-weeklies 

Of the bi-weeklies, most of them published in the Indian languages, 
a few are given below: — 


Name 

Language 

Place 

Proprietor 

Ananda Bazar Patrika 

Bengali 

Calcutta 

. Ananda Bazar Patrika Ltd* 

Paigam 

Bengali 

. Calcutta . 

. Mohd. Khairul Anam 

Khan. 

Koogu 

Kannada . 

. Bangalore 

E. A. Pushpam. 

Praja 

Kannada 

. Hyderabad 

R. S. Jagirdar, Abid 

Road. 

Sandesh 

Kannada 

. Belgaum . 

G. A. Deshpande. 

Marathazoada 

Marathi 

. Hyderabad 

Anand Krishna Waghmare 

Sanitra 

Marathi 

. Thana • 

. Sakharam Pandurang 

Joshi. 

Udaya 

Marathi 

Amravati 

. N. R. Bamangaonkar. 

Madina 

Urdu 

. Bijnore 

Maulvi Majid Hassan. 
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Weekly Journalism 

Considerable advance has been made in the sphere of weekly journalism 
in all the languages and particularly in the regional languages. Develop¬ 
ments vary, however, from language to language according to local cir¬ 
cumstances. In Assamese and in Oriya, for example, the weeklies are 
small in number and poor in quality. In Bengali, Gujerati, Hindi, Malayalam, 
Marathi and Tamil, circulation is concentrated in the languages in well- 
produced journals. The weeklies produced in these languages are of high 
standard and employ modern methods of production and distribution. 
Weeklies published in the Punjabi language, however, suffer from lack of 
development in methods of production. 

Pictorial weeklies are in demand in all the languages and there is still 
scope for further development. Serious political weeklies are at a discount 
and those published in English in particular, have gone out of existence 
and those now published have limited circulation. 

ASSAMESE: 

Weekly journals in Assamese have fared no better than their daily 
counterpart. There are four newspapers with circulations above 2,000. 
Of the remaining nine, the majority seem to be irregular in publication. 
The leading weeklies may be listed as follows: — 


Name 

Place 

Proprietor 

Assam Sevak 

Tezpur . 

■ Bijoy Chandra Bhagabati, M.L.A. 

Assamiya* 

. Gauhati 

. Assam Printers and Publishers 
Ltd. 

Janambhumi . . 

. Jorhat . • 

. Debeswar Sharma and K. Sharma 

Santi Boot 

. Gauhati 

Rajan Dutta. 

Published in the Surma Valley but in Bengali, are:— 

Name 

Place 

Proprietor 

Jugsakti 

■ Karimganj 

Bidhu Bhushav Chaudhri. 

Surma 

. Silchar . 

Satindra Mohan Dev. 


BENGALI: 


Eleven papers hold the lead in a list of some 100 weeklies published 
in the Bengali language. Of the 11 papers that lead are four which are 
weekly editions of daily papers: — 


Name 


Place 


Proprietor 


Basumati 


Calcutta 


Desk 


• Calcutta 


Garer Math 


. Calcutta 


Matamat 


Calcutta 


Mohammadi 


■ Calcutta 


Nabyug 


. Calcutta 


Sachitra Bharat 


. Calcutta 


Swadesh 


. Calcutta 


Vagna Doot 


Calcutta 



* Oldest weekly published in Assamese. 


The Chairman, Executors t 0 the 
Estate of late Sri Satish Chander 
Mookherjee. 

Ananda Bazar Patrika Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

Srimati Shova Rani Guha. 

Bimal Ghosh. 

Mohd. Khairul Anam Khan. 
Alauddin Khan (Publisher). 

Mis. Manorama Mukherji. 
Krishnendu Narayan Bhowmik. 
Sisir Basu (Editor). 
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ENGLISH : 

The weeklies published in English cover a wide range of subjects in¬ 
cluding the general news and views weekly and the specialised political, 


social, economic, religious and law journals. 
140 for the whole of India, of which a few are 
their standing and influence: — 

They number in all about 
listed below on the basis of 

Name 

Place 


Proprietor 

Allahabad Law Journal . 

Allahabad 

• 

Allahabad Law Journal Co., 
Ltd. 

Bharat Jyoti 

Bombay 

. . 

Indian National Press, Ltd. 

Bihar Herald 

Patna . 

. 

I. N. Ghosh. 

Blitz ..... 

Bombay 

. 

Blitz Publications Ltd. 

Calcutta Municipal Gazette 

Calcutta 


Calcutta Corporation. 

Capital .... 

Calcutta 


Capital Ltd. 

Citizen .... 

Secunderabad 

S. Krishna Rao. 

Commerce .... 

Bombay 


Commerce ( 1935 ) Ltd. 

Commerce and Industry 

Delhi . 


Dr. Lanka Sundaram. 

Current .... 

Bombay 


Current Publications Ltd. 

Democratic Review ■ 

Shillong 


Probin K. Chaudhuri. 

Eastern Economist 

New Delhi 


The Eastern Economist Ltd. 

Economic Weekly 

Bombay 


D. K. Parkar and others. 

Epiphany .... 

Calcutta 


Oxford Mission Brotherhood. 

Eve’s Weekly 

Bombay 


Eve’s Weekly Ltd. 

Examiner c-~ • 

Bombay 


His Grace the Archbishop of 
Bombay. 

Free India .... 

Madras 


Free India Ltd. 

Harijan .... 

Ahmedabad 


Navjivan Trust. 

Herald .... 

Calcutta 


Associated Catholic Newspapers. 

Illustrated Wecly of India 

Bombay 


Bennett Coleman and Co., Ltd. 

Income Tax Report . 

Madras 


T. A. Rajagopal and others. 

Indian Finance 

Calcutta 

. 

Indian Finance Ltd, 

Indian Investor 

Bombay 


K. C. Lalwaney. 

Indian Witness 

Lucknow 


E. M. Moffatt. 

Ismaili . . . . 

Bombay 


Ismailia Association for Bharat 

Kaiser-i-Hind 

Bombay 


J. E. Heergibehedin and others 

Kerala Law Times . 

Emakulam 


Kerala Law Times. 

Law Weekly 

Madras 


V. C. Vasudevan. 

Madras Law Journal 

Madras 


N. Ramaratnam. 

Madras Weekly Notes 

Kumbakonam 

N. T. Raghunathan and others. 

Mahratta .... 

Poona 


Kesari and Mahratta Trust. 

Malabar Heerald 

Fort Cochin 


Ittoop Mainpilli. 

Movie Times 

Bombay 

. 

Daulatram. 

Mysindia .... 

Bangalore 

. 

D. N. Hosali (Editor). 

New Leader .... 

Madras 

• 

The Most Rev. Dr. Louis 
Mathias. 

Organiser . . . . 

Delhi • 

. 

Bharat Prakashan Ltd. 

Screen .... 

Bombay 


Express Newspapers Ltd. 

Sentinel . . . . 

Ranchi 


Sayed Aftab Ahmed Asians. 







Name 

Place 

Proprietor 

Shanker’s Weekly 

. Delhi ■ 

K. Shankar Pillai. 

Shillong Times 

. Shillong 

S. B. Chaudhuri. 

Spark 

. Patna - 

Bharatiya Publishers Ltd. 

Spokesman 

. New Delhi 

. Hukum Singh, M. P. 

Sport Light 

. . Calcutta 

. M/s Mackenzie Lyall and Co. 

Sports and Pastime ■ 

. . Madras 

. Kasturi and Sons Ltd. 

Sunday Standard . 

. . Bombay 

. Express Newspapers Ltd. 

Sunday Times 

. Madras 

. Sunday Times Ltd. 

Swantantra 

. Madras 

. K. Subha Rao. 

Thought 

. Delhi 

Siddhartha Publications Ltd. 

Vigil ■ 

. . New Delhi 

Vigil Publishers Ltd. 

Wednesday Review ■ 

. Tiruchirapalli 

. R. Ranghanatha Rao (Editor). 

Whip . 

. Calcutta 

. Sri Srinivasa Sarma. 

Yog Vedanta 

. Rishikesh 

. Divine Life Society. 

GUJERATI: 




About a third of the 90 Gujerati weeklies are of sufficient importance 
to be listed below. The majority of them are concentrated in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad but a good number are to be found in the smaller- district 
towns: — 



Name 

Place 

Proprietor 

Aram .... 

Ahmedabad 

The Sandesh Ltd. 

Bal Sandesh 

Ahmedabad . 

The Sandesh Ltd. 

Begum 

Bombay 

Scamir Publications. 

Chet Machhartdar 

Bombay 

Keshavlal D. Dwivedy Shani. 

Chhaya Sandesh 

. Ahmedabad 

Sandesh Ltd. 

Ckitralekha 

Bombay 

Vajukotak. 

Chitra Lok 

Ahmedabad . 

Lok Prakashan Ltd. 

Chitrapat 

Bombay 

Smt. Rukmaniben Naeinlal 

Shah. 

Gujerat Times ■ ■ 

Nadiad 

Maneklal H. Shah. 

Harifai 

Bombay 

Saurashtra Trust. 

Harijan Bandhu 

Ahmedabad 

Navajivan Trust. 

Ismaili .... 

Bombay 

Ismailia Association for Bharat. 

Jain .... 

. Bhavnagar 

. Gulab Chsnd Dev Chand Sheth. 

Jai Saurashtra 

Rajkot 

Gunvantrai Lalji Ganatra. 

Janmabhumi Pravasi 

Bombay 

Saurashtra Trust. 

Jaya Bharat 

Bombay 

K. K. Chitalia. 

Kaira Vartaman 

Kaira 

Babubhai Manilal Sheth. 

Kathiawar Times 

Rajkot . 

A. T. Wazirani. 

Lokamat 

Nadiad 

Lokmat Prakashan Ltd. 

M akkam 

. Ahmedabad 

• Mancharlal Maganlal Karfakia 

Muslim Gujrat 

Surat . 

Azimuddin F. Saiycd. 












Name 

Place 

Proprietor 

Ravivar . •' 

Samaya . 

Varta . 

Vatan . * 

Kon. 

Zag Mag • 

Bombay 

Suxendranagar 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay • , • 

Ahmadabad . 

Pandya Shukla and Co. 

Girdharilal N. Shah and others. 

M. L. Desai. 

Seamir Publications. 

Badri S. Kachhwala. 

Lok Prakasban Ltd. 

HINDU: 



The total number of Hindi weeklies is the largest in any Indian language. 
They share with Urdu papers the characteristic of being spread out over 
the whole country. Publications in small towns and areas m which Hindi 
is not spoken explain the limited influence of the majority of them and the 
brief list which follows:— 

Name 

Place 

Proprietor 

Agradoot 

Amor . 

Azad . 

Bibaran Patrika 

Raipur 

Delhi 

Ajmer 

Calcutta 

K. P. Sinha. 

Amar Co. 

Ghisoo Lai Pandya. 

Sankata Prasad Miara (Publi¬ 
sher). 

Dehat . 

Dharamyug . 

Haryan Semak 

Hindi Swarajya 

Hindu Weekly 

Hindu Weekly 

Saptahxk Hindustan 

Janata . 

Jugantar 

Jmala ■ 

Jyoti Kiran 

Lokmal 

Narad ■ 

Navashakti 

Naya Khoon . 

Nay a Sansar . 

Naye* Disha 

Panchmukh 

Prabhat 

Muzaffamagar 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Khandwa 

Hard war 
.* New Delhi 

. Raj Roop Singh. 

. Bennett Coleman and Co. Ltd. 

. Navjiwan Trust. 

. Y. S. Agarkar. 

Thakur Harith Chandra. 

Hindu Charitable Trust 

. New Delhi v ■ 
Patna ,. 

. Jharia . 

. Jodhpur 
. Jabalpur 
. Bikaner 

Chapra 
. Patna . 

. Nagpur 

Muzaffamagar 
Pumea . 

. Basti 
. Lashkar 

. Hindustan Times Ltd. 

Gopi Krishna Pandit and others. 

. Mukutdhari Singh. 

. Bansidhar Purohat. 

. Miss A B. Munns. 

Ambalal Mathur. 

Kausal Kishore Varma. 

Navashakti Publishing Co. Ltd. 
Krishna Nand Sokhta. 

Vaidhyaraj Sbital Prasad Jain. 
Haribaliav Singh. 

. Ram Shankar Lai. 

Hindustan Journals Ltd., 
Gwalior. 

Praja Semak . 

Rashtra Sandesh 

Sanjivan 

Sanskritam 

Sri Venkateshmar Samachar 

. Jodhpur 
. Lucknow 

Patna 

. Ayodhia 
. Bombay 

. Achleshwan Prashad (Publisher). 

. Avdesh Awashthi. 

Rev. J. Bennet, S. J. 

. Kali Prasad. 

. Messrs. Kheraraj Shrikishana Das 
etc. 

VUap 

Yogi ... 

. Pathankot 
. Patna 

. D. C. Dewan. 

Rajendra Sharma. 


18-A M. of I. & B. 
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KANARESE: 

Kanarese weeklies total about sixty in all. The newspapers published 
In this languages suffer from the disadvantages of poor communications 
and the language area being divided among four States. Nevertheless, a 
large proportion of the weeklies published in this language hold between 
them the bulk of the total circulation. They are given belowt — 


Name 


Place 

Proprietor 

Aruna 

. 

. Mangalore 

. U. N. Srinivasa Bhat. 

Chitragupta . 


. Bangalore 

’ . P. R. Ramaiya. 

Jai Hind 


. Hubli . 

. Hind Seva Trust. 

Janapragathi 


. . Bangalore 

. N. S. Seetharama Sastri (Pub 
lisher). 

Janasakthi 


• ■ Bangalore 

. M. C. Narasinham. 

Jayakarnataka 


. . Dharwar 

. V. S. Bassawanal. 

Kannara News (Kannada 

Vritta ) Khumta 

. Pandurang Krishna Shanbhag. 

Kannadiga 


. Hubli . 

. H. A. Medi, Hubli. 

Kannadi Nudi 


. . Bangalore 

.. Sahitya Parishad (Publisher). 

Kanieerava 


. . Mangalore 

. M. Baburaya Prabhu. 

Karmaveer 


. Hubli 

Lokashikshan Trust. 

Karmayogi 


. Bangalore 

M. G. Kunnal. 

Karnatak Bandhu 


. Gadag 

. G. V. Hiremath. 

Karnatak 1 Zaibhav 


. . Bijapur . 

. H. R. Moharay. 

Kidi 


. . Bangalore 

. P. Seshappa. 

Navayuga 


. Udipi . 

K. Honnayya Shetty. 

Potoravani 


. . Bangalore 

H. S. Doraiswamy (Editor). 

Prajamata 


. . Bangalore . • 

. Mysore Press Ltd. 

Praia . < 


. . Hyderabad 

R. G. Jagirdar. 

Sadhana 


. . Lingampally . i 

(Hyderabad) 

. J.'K. Praneshacharya. 

Sangathi , 


. . Mangalore 

M. Navin Chander Pal. 

Sanjaya 


. . Devangere City 

K. Shama Rao. 

Sarvodaya 


. . Mangalore 

. Sarvodaya Ltd. Mangalore. 

Shakti 


. . Devangere City 

N. B. Gurudeva and I. Shans- 
mukhuppa. 

Vikrama 


. . Bangalore 

. B. S. N. Mellya. 


MALAYALAM: 

Malayalam weeklies are the smallest in number as compared with those 
published in other important Indian languages. The circulation average 
is higher in this language than in the others and some 16 of a total of 37 
are listed below: — 


Name 

Place 

Proprietor 

Dakshina Bharati 

. Trivandrum 

B. Narayana Pillai. 

Deepika Illustrated Weekly 

. Kottayam. 

V. Rev. Pr. Prior, St. Joseph’s 


Monastry, Maunaman. 

Desamitran 

. Cannanore 

Desamitran Printing and Pub¬ 
lishing Co. Ltd. 
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Proprietor 


Janasakthi 
Jayakeralam . 

Kaumudi 

Labour 

Nava Sakthi 

Navayugam . 

Netthiman 

Sahakaranayugam 

Sakhav 
Thozhilali 
Vikasam 
Yuva Keralam 


Fort Cochin . . P. K. Kannan. 

Madras . Janatha Printing and Publishing 

Co. Ltd. 

Trivandrum . . K. Balakrishnan. 

Pattanakad . • R. Anthony. 

Balsjramapuram . G. Randan Pillai. 

Trichur . . K. Damodran. 

Muvattupuzha . K. Kunjunm Pillai. 

Trivandrum • • Travancore Co-operative Instw 

tute Ltd. 

AUepey . • G. Gopinathan Nair. 

Trichur . ■ V. Rev. Fr. Zacharia Vazhpilly. 

Cannanore . • K. Govindan. 

Cochin . . C. K. Abubacker. 


MARATHI: 


Proprietor 


Bal Sandesh 


. Ahmedabad 


Balwant 


Ratnagiri 


Batmidar 


Talgaon jtSfi 


Belgaum Samachar 


. Belgaum 


Chhpya Weekly 


. Poona . 


Dhanurdharai 


. Bombay 


Deenbandhu 


, Poona . 


Janata 


. Bombay 


Jwala . 


. Ahmednagar 


Kirah . . . 


. Amravati 


Koden Labh . 


. Bombay 


Mouj Weekly 


. Bombay 


Navayug 


. Bombay 


Nave Jag 


. Yeotmal 


Pragati 


. Bombay 


Pragati andjinvijaya 


. Belgaum 


Prakash 


. Ichalkaranji 


Sadhana 


. Bombay 


Shikshan Patrika 


. Nagpur 


Samajsatta 


. Ratnagiri 


Sandesh 


. Ahmednagar 


Swaraj 


. Bombay and Poona 

Taraka 


. Bombay 

• 

Veni 


. Bombay 


Vivek 


. Bombay 

* 

Vividh Virtta 


. Bombay 

• 


Sandesh Ltd. 

G. V. Patwardhan. 

Vithal Chavadas Nehete. 

M. R. Sampat. 

Vishnu Vislpiunath Bapat. 

K. N. Sapale. 

Dr. V. N. Nawle, J. V. Nawle. 
and P. V. Nawle,. 

Bharat Bhushan Printing Press. 
Gopal Sadashiv Kana. 

V. R- Hambarde (Publisher). 

K. L. Kelshikar and Mrs. R. 

V. Kelshikar. 

Mouj Prakashan Ltd. 

P. K. Atre and Venmala Devi 
Pawar. 

Jawahar Lai Dard (Publisher). 

B. M. Gandole. 

Dakshin Maharashtra Jain 
Sabha Sangh. 

B. B. Khankive. 

Sadhana Trust. 

J. P. Khiledar. 

District Socialist Party. 

D. R. Nisal. 

Bombay Papers Ltd. 

R. A. Moramkar and J. R. Tatnis. 
Badrudin Samsudin Kachwala. 

K. G. Kale and P. S. Abhyankar. 
R. A. Moramkar and J. K. 

Tatnis. 

V. V. Nene. 


Yug Sandesh 


. Dhullia 









PUNJABI 


Punjabi has a large number of weeklies in irregular publication with 
a high percentage of casualties. Circulations are small, limited in most 
cases to the town of publication. Lack of public patronage and under-deve¬ 
loped printing methods preclude the building up of a large circulation ade¬ 
quate to support a well-produced paper. Many papers have been started 
in Punjab, but the high casualty rate is responsible for the small number 
of current weeklies of which nine are listed below: — 


Name Place Proprietor 


Asha .... 

. Jullundur 

Harkishan Singh 

Fateh .... 

. Delhi . 

Mohinder Singh 

Khalsa Gazette 

. Calcutta 

Raghbir Singh Bir and S. N 
Singh Talil 

Khalsa Samachar . 

. Amritsar 

Dr. Vir Singh, M.L.C. 

Lok Raj 

. Patiala 

Giani Bhag Singh 

Lok Yug 

. Jullundur 

Harbans Singh Parwana 

Punjabi Punch 

. Chheharta (Amritsar) 

Gurbux Singh Narang 

Ramgarhia Gazette 

. Simla . 

Batan Singh 

Sukhjixuan 

Moga .fsgiv, 

Giani Atma Singh 


TAMIL: 


The bulk of Tamil weekly readership is shared among a few papers 
which have attained high standards of production both in content and 
presentation. Some of the best journals in the Indian languages are pub¬ 
lished in Tamil. There are, however, a large number of small papers 
which bring the total up to 81 of which a list of 29 is given below: — 


Name Place Proprietor 


Ananda Vikatan 



■ Madras 

• Vasan Publications Ltd. 

Congress 



. Madurai 

M. K. Ramamurthy 

Dinamani Kadir 



. Madras 

Express Newspapers Ltd. 

Dravida Nadu 



. Kancheepuram 

C. N. Annadorai 

Gandhi Nadu 



. Coimbatore 

• K. P. Thiruvenkadam 

Gcmdkiyam 



. Coimbatore . 

R. Kuppuswamy 

tmayam 



. Madras 

S. S. Mariswamy 

Jed Hind 



. Madras 

R. Parthasarthy 

Janamani 



. Madras 

• V. P. Gopalakrishnan 

Janasakti 



. Madras 

. Communist Party of India Tamil 





Nad Provincial Committee 

Janatha 



. Madras 

. Socialist Party of Tamil Nad 

Kalkandu 



. Madras 

. S. A. P. Annamalai 

Kalki . 



. Madras 

. Bharathan Publications Ltd. 

Komali 



. Madras 

. T. Thirunavakkarasu 

Mtetcki 



. Madras 

. K. B. V. I. Soorma and K. B. 





Mohd. Ibrahim 

Naradar 



. Madras 

. T. S. Srinivasan 

Noor-u-Islam . 



. Madras 

. Hafiz A. N*. Mohd. Yusuf 

Ba^iavi 

Oorimcd 

• 

• 

. Madras 

• A Ratnam 









Name ■ 


Place 


Proprietor 


Potti Niburtan 

Podu Arivu 
Pormurasu 

Rasikan 

Sengol 

Strpi 

Stage and Screen . 

Stoadesamitran 

Thteppori 

Thirunadu 

Unarchi 

Madurai 
. Dharmapuri 
. . Tiruchirapalli 

. . Madras 

. . Madras 

. . Coimbatore . 

. ,. Madras 

. Madras 

. Tiruchirapalli 
. Madurai 

. Erode 

. C. T. A. S. Alagappan 
. S. Nagaraja Mamiagar 
. P. R. Ramaswami 
. T. V. Ramanath 
. A. K. Venkataramanujam 
, M. Velayudaswamy 
. M. S. Basu. 

. Swadesamitran Ltd. 

. C. P. Chinnaraj 
. K. Shivanandy 
. N. Nachimuthu 

TELUGU: 

Weekly journalism in Telugu has room for expansion. The 74 papers 
now being published have' nearly all of them limited local circulations 
and even the 11 listed below are of varying influence and stability:— 

Name 

Place 

Proprietor 

Congress 

Desa Seva . . 

Jai Bharat . 
Jayavani 

Krishna Patrica 
Mulukola 

Rayalasema 

Stoatantravani 

Telugu Cinema 

. Madras 

. . Vijayawada . 

. Madras prag 

. . Madras 

. . Masulipatam . 

. . Vijayawada 

, . Tirupathi . 

. Madras 

, . Madras 

. V. Rangayya (Ed.) 

, B- Ramalingam 
. K. Appa Rao 
. T. Dharma Rao Naidu 

Smt. Suseela Devi 
. Bandi Buchiah 
. K. Narasayye 

. Kasi Bhatla Veukteswarulu 

(Publisher) 

. C. Venkataramiah and C 
Sambasiva 

. Khasa Subba Rao 

Telugu Swatantra 

. . Madras 


URDU: ' 

Weeklies in Urdu are the second largest in number published in any 
one Indian language. Production methods are backward and available 
finances are poor. Papers are easily started but printing methods do not 
allow of large circulations being built up. The encouragement otf Urdu at 
the cost of Hindi and of other Indian languages in the past has brought 
an opposite reaction in the wake of freedom and the partition. Of IT* 
weeklies now in regular or irregular publication, only 14 are of moderate 
standing and the next fifteen have each a circulation of above 1,000 and 
below 1,500. The first 14 are given below:— 


Name 

Place 

Propritor 

Alfarooq 

. Lucknow 

M. Manzoor Nawaoi 

Bebak 

. . Saharanpur . 

Mohammad Zakariya Asadi 

China Weekly 

• a Delhi • • • 

. " . New Delhi and . 
Jullundur. - 

V) P. Puri 

Hindu Weekly 

Hindu Charitable Trust 




Name 


Place 

Proprietor 

Hurriyat 

. 

Delhi . 

. Syed Azid Hasan Baqai 

Insaf (Weekly edition of Al-Haq) 

Calcutta 

. Syed Maizuddin (Publisher) 

Kahckashan 


Bombay 

Mohd. Na zit Ansari 

Madina . 

• • 

Bijnore 

. Mulvi Majeed Hassan 

Manzil . 


Ludhiana 

. Vas Dev Duggal. 

Panth . . . 

• • 

Delhi . 

. Harbans Singh Sodhi 

Qaum . . 

. . 

Bangalore 

. M» Abdul Zaher 

Reformer . . 

• • 

Delhi . 

. S. L. Vidyarthi 

Setvak . . 

• • 

Kapurthala . 

. S. Mohinder Singh 

Ujala 


Jullundur 

. K. R. Madhas 

ORIYA: 

Oriya weeklies 

are small in number and poor in quality partly due to 

typographical handicaps and inadequate 

financial resourfces. Sixteen serve 


the entire population of which the leading seven are given below:— 


Name 

Place 

Proprietor 

Asha . . 

Berhampur 

Sarat Chandra Mahapatra 

Cuttack Bulletin . . 

Cuttack 

Rabindra Nath Sinha 

Ganatantra . . 

Cuttack 

Ganatantra Parishad 

Krushak .... 

Cuttack 

Pradip Kishore Das 

Mathrubhoomi . . . 

Cuttack 

R. C. Kar 

Nua Duma . 

Cuttack 

Shm. Labanya Devi 

The Taruna .... 

Berhampur . 

Poomachandra Misra . 


Fortnightlies 


Fortnightlies are largely 

published by educational institutions, religious 

bodies. State Governments 

and business houses, A few of the prominent 

journals are given below:— 



Name 

Place 

Proprietor 

Bengali : — 



Hindu Bani 

Bankura 

Bankura Hindu Mahasabha 

Janashiksha 

Patna 

A. K. Ghosh 

Madinapore Patrika 

Calcutta 

Salyendra Nath Bose 

Vishva Bharati Patrika 

Calcutta 

Vishva Bharati 

English — 



All India Weekly 

Bombay 

Mrs. Sharda V. Rao 

Bombay Law Reporter 

Bombay 

Ratanlal and Dhiraj Lai 

Eastern Tidings . . 

Poona . 

Sachin Choudhari 

Illustrated News . 

Calcutta. 

Berry Sarbhadhikari 

Motive Magazine] • • 

Bombay 

C. Jammudar & Co 

My Magazine of India 

Madras 

P. R|Vinayam 

New Leader . . . 

Bombay 

Ratilal Vraje lal Shah 

St. Philo menu's Messenger 

Bangalore 

V. Rev. Fr. A. J. Noronaha 
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Name 


Place 


Proprietor 


Gujarati :— 

Azvai Laxmi 
Gandhidhan PatrQta 
Lok Jivan. 

Mahila Jagat 
Nar-Nari 
Prathmik Shikshak 
Purak Harijai 
Saurashtra 

Hindi :— 

Rattan 
Rabbar . 

Kannada — 

Jyoti 

Savadhan . 


. Surat 


Adipur 

. S. R. C. Ltd. 

. Ahmedabad . 

, Navjivan Trust 

. Ahmedabad 

. Mahila Jagat Karyalaya 

. Bombay 

. Jathalal G. Semaina 

. Ahmedabad 

. T. K. Thakore 

. Bhaonagar 

. J. M. Ahsar 

. Rajkot 

. Rasiklal B. Shukla 

. Bombay 

. V. N. Issar 

. Bombay 

. Shrimati Kulsum Kayanl 


. Mangalore . B. S. Bhaskar Rai 

. Gadag (Bombay; 


Malay alam:— 


Aimanar. 

. Kozhikode 

. The Aimanar Committee 

Prabodhanam 

. Valancherry . 

. V. P. Mohd'Ali 

Marathi: — 

Bahhikshan 

. Nagpur 

. Sh. Deakabai Maratkar 

Nimaya 

. Bombay 

| 8X 

Shabdokoot Shallagar . 

. Bombay. 

. V. R. Prabhu 

Shar Sandhan . . 

. ’Bombay. 

. G.V.Joshi 

Oriya :— 

Spastabedi . . 

. Cuttack 

. T. Mahanty 

Tamil :— 

Ponni 

. Madras . 

. Ponni Ltd. 

Prackanda Vikatan 

. Madras . 

. N. Muniswamy Mudaliar 

Sirukathai . 

. Madras ■ 

. K. Subramaniam 

Tanjai Mam 

Kumbakonam 

S. Ganapathy 

Thozilarasu 

■ Tiruchi 

. S. Manichavasagam 

Thai Nadu 

. Madurai 

. M. D. Joshi 

Tamyan Korol . 

. Bangalore 

• G. Shivaprakasham 

Vakkalan . . . 

. Coimbatore . 

. P. C. Subramani 

Telugu : — 

Chitragupta 

- Madras . 

. N. Muniswamy Mudaliar 

Chitra Loham 

. Madras . 

. P. Poundrangam 

Konangi 

. Madras ■ 

. S. G. Acharya 

Telugu Jai Bharat 

. Madras . 

. K. AppaRao 

Urdu:— 

Rabbar 

. Bombay. 

. Mrs. Kulsum Sazari 

Roshni . . 

. Patna . 

. Mass Literary Committe 

Sar Panch 

. Lucknow 

. Nasim Annolni 





Name 


Place 


Proprietor 


List of monthlies 

Assamese 


Minor 

. Dibrugarh 



Jamisuddin Ahmed 

Ramdhenu . 

. Gauhati 



Ramdhenu Prakash Ltd. 

Bengali :— 





Achal Patra 

. Calcutta 



Dwiptendra Kumar Senyal 

Arthik Prasanga . 

. Calcutta 



D. Mukherjee 

Bharat Varsha 

. Calcutta- 



Haridat Chatterjee and others. 

Bishal Bang la 

. Calcutta 



Bisal Bangla 

Byayam 

. Calcutta 



B. C. Ghosh and others 

Chiktsajagat 

. Calcutta 



A. D. Mukherji and others 

Chitra Bant. 

. Calcutta 



Gour Chatterjee 

Janasiksha . 

. Calcutta 



West Bengal Government Edd- 
cadon Directorate 

Jayasrte 

. Calcutta 



Leela Roy 

Mahila . 

. Calcutta 



B. K. Chatterji 

Nara-Naree 

. Calcutta 



S. K. Haidar 

Ntda-e-Itlam 

. Calcutta 



HU Hotiness Al-Haj Maulana 




Shah Sufi Abu Nesar, Mohd. 
Abdul Hai Siddique. 


Prabasi . 

. Calcutta 



K. N. Chatterji and Ashok 





Chatterji 

Prenab 

. Calcutta 



Bharat Sevasram Sangha 

Roopa Mancha . 

. Calcutta 



Kaliih Mukherji 

Sakti Darpan . 

. Calcutta 



Sri Parmananda Ashram 

Samhati 

. Calcutta 



Swen Nugogi 

Saniborer Gkitfu . . 

. Calcutta 



Sajani Kanta Das 

S. R. Chaudhuri and others 

Shikshak . 

. Calcutta 



Sikska-Brati 

. Calcutta 



P. K. Pramynik 

Sishr 

. Calcutta 



Sisir Kumar Mitra 

Situ Sathi . 

. Calcutta 



Brindabon Dhar and Sons Ltd. 

Taruner Swapna . 

. Calcutta 



Malhika Datta 

English :— 





All India Motorist 

. Delhi 

. 

• 

Indian Trade Publications Ltd. 

All India Reporter 

. Nagpur 

• 

. 

All India Reporter Ltd., Bom¬ 




bay. 

Antiseptic • 

. Madras. 

. 

. 

Dr. U. Krishna Rao 

Ave .... 

. Ranchi . 

* 

• 

Superior Regular Manresa 
House 

Caravan 

. New Delhi 



Delhi Printing & Publishing Co. 





Ltd. 

Chartered Accountant . 

. Calcutta 



The Institute of Chartered 





Accountants of India. 

Current India Statutes . 

. Simla . 

. 


Anand Mohan Suri 

Dominion Law Reporter. 

• Nagpur 

• 


D. D. Datar 

Bur Asia . 

. Calcutta 

. 

• 

Bur Asia Ltd. 
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FUmndia . 

Food and Farming 

Hindustan Review 
Indian Aviation ■ 
Indian Digest 
Indian Review 
Indian Textile Journal 
Insurance World . 


. Bombay. 

. Delhi. • 


Patna 

Calcutta 

Nagpur 

Madras • 

Bombay. 

Calcutta 


International Medical Abs - Calcutta 

tracts and Review 

Journal of the Cine Technicians Madras 
Association of South India 
KalyanKalpatru . • Gorakh] 


Law Herald • • 

MadrasYoung men' 

Modem Review ■ 

Motorist 

National Sports • 

On Looker . 

Prabudda Bharat 
Railway Labour . 

Rays of Light 
Rotary News 

Southern Railway Magazine 
Telepost 

Theoeophist . 

Treasure Chest 
Vishwa Bharati News . 
War Cry 
Yearly Digest 
Gujerati :— 

Akhand Anand 

Alankar 

Balak. 

Baljeevan . 

Gharshale . 

Gulab . • • • 

Hitechchoo . 

Kodium 

Mohd Mahodaya ■ 

Nagarik 


Ahmedabad 
Bombay 
Ahmedabad 
Baroda 
Bhavnagar 
Baroda . 

. Surat 
. Bhavnagar 
. Bhavnagar 
. Bombay. 


Filmindia Publications Ltd. 

Agriculture Machinery Dealer* 
and Manufacturers. Associa¬ 
tion of India 

R. K. Sinha 

Messrs. Thornes Ltd. 

All India Reporter Ltd. 

G. A. Nateaan & Co. 

Indian Textile Journal Ltd. 

Messrs. Roy’s Commercial 
Agency Ltd. 

Dr. Jyoti Dhar 

Cine Technicians Association 
of South India 


. Gorakhpur . 

. Gobind Bhawan Kariyalaya 

Trust, Calcutta 

. Nagpur 

All India Reporter Ltd., Bombay 

Madras . 

. Madras Y. M. C. A. Board of 
Directors 

Calcutta 

. K. N. Chatterji and Ashoka 

Chetterji 

. Madras . 

. Auto Publications 

New Delhi 

Captain Anant Singh 

. Bombay. 

. A. Macrhe & Co., Ltd. 

Calcutta 

. Trustees of Advaita Ashram 

. Calcutta 

. B. Sen Gupta (Ed.) 

. Tiruchirapalli 

. Catholic Trust Society of India 

. Bangalore 

. D. N. Hosali 

Tanjore 

. T. S. Krishna Rao 

New Delhi 

. Union of Post and Telegraph 
Workers 

. Madras . 

. Theosophical Society 

. Mysore . 

. Treasure Chest Committee 

. Shandniketan 

. Vishwa Bharati University 

. Poona 

. Salvation Army 

Madras • 

. R. Ramaratnam. 


Sastu Sahitya Mudranalaya Trust 
Himmatlal Chunilal Jhaveri 
Bhikhobhai P. Vyas 
Ramanlal N. Snah 
Harbhai Trivedi (Ed.) 

Umed Chand R. Shah 
(Publisher) 

S. J. K. Mochi Gnati Parishad 
Nanabhai Bhatt 
G. A. Maniar (Ed.) 

N. J. Got. 
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Name 

Place 

Proprietor 

Naitm-e-Sahar . 

• Poona . 

• Kalimddin Abdul Hussain 
Hussainy 

Ramakadun 

. Bombay 

Rewlabhai Suharbhai Patil 

Sat Sandesh 

. Ahmedabad . 

The Sandesh Ltd. 

Hindi :— 

Abhinaya . 

. Calcutta . 

. Abhinay Publishing Syndi¬ 
cate 

Ajkal 

. Delhi . 

. Publications Division, Miny, 
of I. & B. Govt, of India. 

Amarjyoti . 

. Delhi. . 

. M. S. Bharati & others 

AmarKahani 

. Delhi. . 

. Narain Das Garg 

Arogya 

. Gorakhpur 

. Vithal Das Modi ] 

Arun . 

. Moradabad . 

. The Arun (Press & N ewspapers 
Ltd. 

Ashok 

. Delhi . 

. Sudhir Bharadwaj 

Ayurved 

Saharanpur . 

Indra Das Sharma 

Ayurved Mahasammelan 
Patrika 

New Delhi 

All India Ayurved Congress 

Bal Bharati 

. Delhi . 

. I. & B. Ministry, Govt, of India 

Bal Sakha . 

. Allahabad 

. Indian Press Publications Ltd. 

Bal Sakha . 

. Banaras 

H. P. Ghosh and others 

Bekar Sakha 

. Shikohabad . 

Thakur Mehtab Singh 

Deshbhakta 

Bijli .... 

. Banaras 

. Mrs. Kamta Prasad Jagannath 
Prasad 

Chin,gari . . 

. Banaras 

. Kamta Prasad Jagannath Prasad 

Chunnoo Munnoo. 

. Pitna 

. Ajanta Press Ltd. 

Didi .... 

. Allahabad 

. Prem Lata Devi 

Galp Bharati 

. Calcutta 

Jamuna Singh 

Gaon .... 

. Patna . 

. Bihar Co-operative Federa¬ 

tion 

Gita Dharam . . 

. Banaras 

• , . 

Jasoos « . . , 

. Delhi . 

Narain Das Garg 

Jasoos Ghar. 

. Allahabad 

. Shrimati Jayanti Devi Shukla 

Kalpavriksha 

. Ujjain . 

. Dr. B. K. Nagar 

Kalyan 

. Gorakhpur 

Govind Bhavan Karyalaya 
Trust, Calcutta. 

Madhup Jasoos 

. Allahabad 


Man Mohan 

. Allahabad 

. Mitra Prakashan Ltd. 

ManoharKahaniyan 

. Allahabad 

. B. N. Ghosh & others 

Manorma ■ 

Allahabad 

Babu Sajjan Aggarwal 

Maya, 

. Allahabad 

. K. M. Mitra and B. N. Ghosh 

Nagin 

. Banaras . 

Kamta Prasad Jagannath Prasad 

Naya Shikshak . 

. Bikaner 

Education Depar tment. Raja 
than 

Nayi Dhara 

. Patna 

Udaya Raj Sinha and Partners 

Nishkalanka 

. Ranchi . 

. Superior Regular Manresa 
House. 
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Name 

Place 

Nokjhonk . 

. Agra 

Panchayati Rajya. 

. . Kanpur 

Parmarath . 

. Shahjahanpur 

Prakriti 

. . Lashkar 

Rang Bhumi 

. . Delhi . 

Rangila Mussafir . 

. Jagadhri 

Sadguru Sandesh . 

. . Gaya 

Sahitya Sandesh ■ 

. Agra 

Sajen 

. . Allahabad 

Sajni . • 

. . Allahabad 

Sarasviati . . ■ 

. t . Allahabad 

Sarita 

. . New Delhi 

Sarvodaya . * . 

. . Wardha 

Satsang 

. . Ranchi . 

Udayama . 

. . Nagpur 

Vishal Bharat 

. . Calcu'ta 

Vishnia Warn 

. . Allahabad 

Yug Chhaya.. 

. . Delhi 

Kannada: — 


Balabandhu 

. . Bangalore 

Gokula 

. . Bangalore 

Gorakshana 

Kaliyuga 

. . Mysore 

. . Mangalore. 

Kathagara . 

. . Bangalore 

Kathavali . 

: Bangalore 

Koravanji ■ 

. . Bangalore 

Vidyadayini 

. . Mysore 

Vikata Vinodani ■ 

. Bangalore 

Vinoda 

. Bangalore 

Malayalam :— 


Ambuli Ammanan 

. Madras 

Balamitran . 

. Alwaye . 

Cinema Chitram . 

. Madras . 

Indian Central Nalikera Ernakulam 

. Committee Bulletin 
Keralabhumi 

. Kozhikode 

Kiranam 

. Trichur 

Kudumba Deepam 

. Thevara 


Proprietor 


Dr. J. C. Chaturvedi 
Ram Swarup Chat cur vedi 
Daivi Sampad Mandal 
Prathvi Nath Sharma 
DharamPal Gupta 
K. L. Sharma and 
Sons 

Sadguru Sadafal Deo 
Sri Mahondra Ji J 
Srimati Jayanti Devi Shukla 
Do. 

H. Ghosh & Others. 

Delhi Printing and Publishing 
Co. Ltd. 

Shanker Rao Deo 
Superior Regular Manresa 
House 

V. N. Vadegaonkar 
K. N. Chatterji & Ashok 
Chatterji 

B. N. Pande 
Samapat Lai Purohit 


J. T. Sreekantaiya 
The Mysore Press Ltd. 

M. S. Krishnarao 
Sahithya Vihara 

G. A. Narasimhamurthy 

N. Gupta (Publisher) 

M. Siva Ram 

The New Education Fellowship 
Mysore Section 

B. Shivappa 
Deshahalli G. Natayana 


D. Nagi Reddi 
Mrs. A. Ittyerah 
T. V. Ramanath 

The Indian Central Coconut 
Committee 
V. P. Purshottam 
P. K. Gopalakrishan Menon 
Superior Sacred Hearts Monas- 
try 
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Name 


Place 

Proprietor 

Little Flower 


. Manjummel . 

■ Very Rev. Fr. Prior 

Messenger of sacred Heart Do. 

Very Rev. Fr. Prior 

Narmada . 


. Ernakulam 

. Artist M. K. Raghavan Nair 

Rasikan 


. Attangal 

. N. Vasudevan Filial 

Sarojam 

. 

Kottayam 

A. Madhavan PiUai 

Taniniram . 

* 

. Trivandrum . 

. K. Krishnan Nair 

Marathi 

Girni Samachar 


. Bombay 

. The Millowner’s Association 

Jaihind Mala 


. Bombay 

. Vinayak Ramchandra Prabhu 

Mulanche Masik 


. Nagpur 

. B. R. Modak 

Profullamalla 


. Bombay . 

. Vinayak Ramchandra Prabhu 

Prakashmala 


. Bombay 

. Vinayak Ramchandra Prabhu 

Rasanamala . 

. 

. Bombay 

. Vinayak Ramchandra Prabhu 

Rdhasayamala 


. Bombay 

. Vinayak Ramchandra Pipbhu 

Sahyadri 


. Poona . 

. The Kesari Mahratta Trust 

Stree . 


. Kirloskarvadi 

. Kirloskar Bros. Ltd. 

Udayam 


. Nagpur 

. V. N. Wadagaonkar 

Vyapart Mitra 


. Poona . 

. G. D. Shamra 

Youvanmala. 


. Bombay 

. Vinayak Ramchandra Prabhu 

Oriya :— 

Cine Orissa 

• 

. Berhampur 

. K.C. Tripathy 

Dagaro 

♦ 

. Cuttack 

. Nityananda Mahapatra 

Mo Desk . 

. 

. Cuttack 

. B. K. Dass <£ R. P. Mohamz 

Niankhunta 

. 

. Cuttack 

. G. Mahapatra 

Yuga Bharati 

• 

. Calcutta 

. Akuii Misra 

Punjabi :— 

Lok Sahitya 

. 

. Amritsar 

Nanak Singh 

Phulwari . 

. 

Jullundur 

. Hari Singh Dard 

Preet Lari . 

, 

. Preet Nagar . 

. Gurbukhsh Singh 

Pritam 

. 

. Delhi . 

. Mohinder Singh 

Punjabi Sahitya 

• 

. Jullundur 

. Harbishan Singh 

Tamil :— 

Ambulimama 


. Madras . 

. B. Nagi Reddi 

Ananda Bhodini 


. - Madras . 

. N- Munuswamy Mudaliar 

Anandodayam 


. Madras . 

. B. & C. Mills 

Aratnpak Kalvi 


. Madras . 

. P. Viraraghavan 

Bala Mitra . 


. Madras . 

. B. V. Radhakrishna 

Cauveri 


. Kumbakonam 

. S. Rangaswami & N. R. 
Ramanujam 

Darul Islam 


. Madras . 

. Abdul Rahman and others 

Good Samaritan 


. Madras . 

. I. Y. Samuel 

Grihalakshmi 


. Tiruchirapalli. 

T. S. Janaki 

Gundoosi 

• 

. Madras . 

. P. R. S. Gopal & K. Radha- 
krishna 
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Name 


Place 


Proprietor 


Kaithari 
Kalaimagal ■ 
Kalanjiam ■ 
Kalaikatkir . 

Kantian 

Kathal 

Mamda Ittbam 

Manjari 

Mohtrd 

Muslim Murasu 
Natyamala . 
Pesumpadam 
Poonjolai 


Coimbatore 
Madras . 

Madras . 

Peela Medu (Coim¬ 
batore) 

Madras . 

Madras . 

Madras 
Madras • 

Madras . 

Madras 
Madras. 

Madras.. 

Madras 


Raja Pictures 

. Vellore . 

Sengtmtha Mithran 

Madras. 

Screen World 

. Tiruchi 

[Ramkrishna Vijayam . 

Madras 

TMrppaga Zamirdhan . 

. Madras . 

Vakil 

. Kumbakonam 

Vazhkd 

Cuddalore 

Vinodan 

Madras . 

Vydyamalar 

Madurai jtLJ.i 

Tetugu :— 

Andhra fyoti 

. Madras ■ 

Bala .... 

. Madras . ■ 

Bharati 

. Madras . 

Film .... 

. Madras ■ 

Gundutoodi 

Madras 

Kathanjati . 

Madras . 

Mali . 

Madras . 

Mohim 

. Madras . 

NawuUu Pmnndu 

Rajamundry • 

Subhasim . 

Guntur . 

Tehtgu Cinema 

Madras ■ 

Ujjeevi 

Kakinada 

Vinodini 

Madras ■ 

Virmasree . 

. Alamuru 

Urdu:— 

Ajkal 

. Delhi 

Aljurqan . 

Lucknow 

AryaVart . 

. Delhi . 


M. K. Swamy 

N. Ramaratnam 

A. S. Venagopal 
G.R. Damodaran M. P. 

N. Ramaratnam 
Aru Ramanathan 
D. Balalcrishanan 
N. Ramarathnam 
P. Seetharamiah 

S. A. Shukoor 
M. D. Raman 

T. V. Ramanath 

M/S Books (India) Ltd. 

G. Tiruvengadaswamy Mudaliar 
South Indian Sanguntha Maha- 
jana Sangam 
P. S. Janaki 
Ramakrishana Math 
M. Madhursoodanasiwam 
Southern Book House Ltd. 

P. Ramalingam Chettiar 
P. S. Venugopalaswamy Naidu 
P. Muthukaruppa Pillai 


B. Magi Reddi 

M. Raghava Rao 
S. Sambhu Prasad 
Y.V.Rao 

K. Radhakrishanan P. A. S. 
Gopal 

A. N Raghavachar 

N. R. Chandur 
P. Seetharamiah 
S. Balanath 

L. Venkataswarulu 

C. Venkata & C. Sambas iva Rao 
The Oriental Missionary So¬ 
ciety Allahabad. 

P. S. Venugaopalaswami Naidu 
P. Ramamurthy (Editor) 

Publications Division, Ministry 
ofl&B. Government of Irnjfa 

Mohd. Manzoor Nomani 

M. R. Sikander 





Name 


Place 


Proprietor 


Assart Hadtes 

. Bhopal . 

. 

Haji Mohd. Khan 

Astana 

. Delhi . 


. M. M. Farooqui, Delhi. 

Bano . 

. Delhi . 


. Zenob Bano 

Bistuin Sadi 

. Delhi . 


. Ram Rakha Khushtar 

Din Duniet 

. Delhi . 


. Mufti Shokat Ali Fahmi 

Jamalistan 

. Delhi . 


. M. A. Rajan Saddiqui 

Jasus . 

. Delhi . 


. Naraian Das Garg, Delhi 

Khatoon-i-Mashriq 

. Delhi . 


. Abdulla Frrooqi and 
Begum 

Khilauna 

. Delhi . 


. Mohd. Yusuf Dehlvi 

Manana Jogi 

. Delhi . 


. ■ J. P. Bhatnagar 

Maulvi 

. Delhi . 


. Abdul Hamid Khan 

Shama 

. Delhi . 


. Modh Yusuf Dehlvi 

Sitara 

. Rampur. 


. Mirza Zamir Ahmed 


Anwari 


Quarterlies 

There are some three hundred quarterlies published in the various 
languages current in India. Of these, more than half the number are pub¬ 
lished in English, Hindi coming second with less than 50 journals. The 
publications deal with g wide range of subjects covering literary, scientific, 
political, social, economic and professional activities and but for a few 
exceptions have limited circulations. The more important among them are 
shown in the classified list of journals on special subjects. 


SPECIALISED AND TECHNICAL JOURNALS 

• 

The number of journals which specialise in one subject or deal with 
subjects of a scientific or technical nature has grown rapidly in the last 
two decades in trade, commerce and economics^ for example, there are the 
old established papers, the Capital of Calcutta, the Commerce of Bombay, 
the Indian Finance of Calcutta, and the Eastern Economist published from 
Delhi. The Indian Economic Journal, organ of the Indian Economic Asso¬ 
ciation and the Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, organ of the 
Indian Society of Agricultural Economics are published from Bombay. 


In Bombay besides the Indian Textile Journal, an established paper 
which is> running into its 63rd year, there are 16 other journals of which 
the most outstanding are the Chemical Age, published twice a year, the 
Onlooker’s Monthly Review of Industry, Paintindia, Rubber India and 
Tanner, all published monthly and dealing with the subjects indicated by 
their titles. In Indian languages, Vyapar is published in Gujerati as a weekly 
from Bombay. The Artha (Poona), a weekly, the Vyapari Maharashtra 
(Poona), and the Sahyadri Vima Jagat (Nasik), the monthlies, are pub- 
the Udyam (Nagpur), the Vyapari Mitra (Poona), the Vima & Vyapar 
(Poona), and the Sahyadri Vima JaJgat (Nasik), the monthlies, are pub¬ 
lished in Marathi. The Indian Merchants Chamber and the Oil Merchants 
Chamber bring out their own journals which are Anglo-Gujerati. 
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In Bengal, the Calcutta Exchange Gazette and Daily Advertiser is in 
its 133rd year of publication. The Indian Trade Journal is an official publi¬ 
cation issued by the Director of Commercial Intelligence since 1908. Other 
established journals are the Indian Soap Journal, (1934), the Indian Sugar 
(1937), the Joint Stock Company’s Journal (1936), the Industry (1910) and 
the Insurance World (1930). The Jute Bulletin is issued monthly by the 
Indian Central Jute Committee. In Bengali are published the Arthik Jagat 
(1938) and the Arthik Bharat (1947). 

In Delhi, the Eastern Economist which has already been mentioned 
also publishes a quarterly, the Records gnd Statistics; there are no other 
commercial publications of importance except a monthly journal titled the 
Industry which claims a large circulation. 

Madras publishes the Indian Factories Journal published by the Com¬ 
pany Law Institute of India. Mysore and Travancore publish journals and 
bulletin issued by the Indian Coffee Board (Monthly )‘, the Indian Dairy 
Science Association (quarterly), the Mysore Chamber of Commerce 
(Monthly), the Indian Central Coconut Committee (quarterly) and the 
South Indian Soap Makers’ Association (monthly). 

FILMS 

Film journals are a flourishing business both because they deal with a 
light subject and their risque treatment of the personal lives of film stars 
and others. The most popular among these are the Filmindia (monthly), 
the Screen (weekly), the Filmfare (fortnightly), all published from Bom¬ 
bay; the Filmgoer (monthly), the Sports & Screen (weekly) from Calcutta; 
and the Picturegoer (monthly) and the Rupbani (weekly) from Delhi—all 
published in English. Their Indian language counter-parts are: the 
Chitrapath (Gujerati), a weekly, the Veni (Gujerati and Marathi weekly), 
from Bombay; the Deepali (Bengali weekly) from Calcutta; the Chitpa 
(Urdu weekly) from Delhi; the Shama (Urdu) from Delhi and the Gundoosi 
(Tamil), the Pesum Pedam (Tamil) and the Rupavani (Telugu), all 
published monthly from Madras. The Journal of the Film Industry pub¬ 
lished from Bombay and the Bengal Motion Pictures Association Journal 
have limited circulations. 

The only sports newspapers of any standing are the Sports and Pastime 
published weekly by the proprietors of the Hindu from Madras and the 
Sporting Times of Bombay and the Sporting Star of Bangalore. 

AGRICULTURE 

Journals on agriculture are mostly published by Government institu¬ 
tions or special interests. The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science and 
Indian Farming are government publications issued from Delhi; Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry in English and Hindi is issued 'by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Information, Lucknow, and the Indian Forester is published 
by the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. The Government of 
Bombay publish Farmer in English, Gujerati, Marathi and Kanarese and 
the Agricultural Institute at Allahabad publishes the Allahabad Farmer. 
The Planters in Bengal and Madras bring out their .own journals. Indi¬ 
vidual private enterprise is responsible for about six. journals with very 
limited circulations. 



MEDICINE 

In medical journals, Bengal leads with 17, the oldest being the Indian 
Medical Gazette (1865), the Indian Medical Record (1880), the Calcutta 
Medical Journal (1906), and the Indian Journal of Medical Research (1912). 
The All-India Dental Association, the Indian Chemical Society, the Indian 
Medical Association and the Bengal Tuberculosis Association each publish 
a'journal ol their own. Other journals relate to Advance Therapy, Malario- 
logy. Pediatrics, and Pharmacy. Bombay claims nine journals, the oldest 
being the Indian Medical Journal (1906) published from Poona which is 
the official organ of All-India Medical Licentiates Association. Other 
publications include the Medical Guide and the Medical Digest, the Dental 
Review and four journals on medical sciences, pharmacy, radiology and 
venereal diseases. Bombay also produces two Ayurvedic journals—one 
in Gujerati and the other in Marathi. Madras publishes the Indian Journal 
of Surgery (1939) and the Antiseptic (1904). Punjab publishes the Journal 
of Obstetrics and Gynaecology while from Mysore the Journal of the 
Christian Medical Association of India (1925) and the Quarterly Bulletin 
of the Mysore Medical Association are issued. 

ENGINEERING 

There are 17 journals in all on engineering, the oldest being the Indian 
and Eastern Engineer (Calcutta, 1868), the Indian Engineering (Calcutta, 
1887), the Indian Concrete Journal (Bombay, 1927) and the Technician 
(Bombay, 1938). The semi-official journals published from Delhi are: 
the Indian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers’ Journal and the Journal 
of the Institution of Military Engineers. 

There are four scientific journals including the Journal of Scientific and 
Industrial Research (1942) published by the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, Government of India, and the Journal of the Bombay 
Natural History Society. 

There are six journals on transport and shipping, three on mining, six 
on education, 12 on aviation, seven on motoring, five Railway magazines, 
six on Art, Photography and Aesthetics, two on Architecture and one on 
Astrology. All India Radio publishes the Indian Listener under different 
titles in six different languages and there are two privately owned radio 
journals. 


CASUALTIES AND NEW ENTRANTS 
By the end of the war in 1945, a number of newspapers had come into 
existence, some because Government were anxious to secure maximum 
support for the war effort and to provide for anticipation or timely denial 
of alarmist rumours, and others because there was widespread interest in 
the war which made it profitable to produce news-sheets. 

In 1950, however, newsprint moved from conditions of scarcity to that 
of high prices. During the scarcity period, Government, in consultation 
with newspapers, had introduced the price-page schedule. Later, the larger 
newspapers favoured removal of the restrictions while the smaller papers 
urged their continuance. When they were removed, the larger papers 
increased their size and tried to maintain the larger size despite the rise in 
prices. The smaller papers kept to their restricted size generally but 
some slimmed their pages and retrenched staff. 
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Some old newspapers which had not been doing too well closed down 
as well as some new ones which came into being with apparently inade¬ 
quate resources. A notable casualty was the Dnyan Prakash of Poona 
which, after over a hundred years’ service, abruptly closed down (See 
pages and ). Another noted casualty was the daily Prabhat of 

Bombay. On the last day of publication, -the paper carried an editorial 
attributing its extinction to unfair competition from the large chain news¬ 
papers. The methods employed were allegedly the enticing away of employees 
on higher salaries, the suborning of news agents and hawkers by offering them 
large commissions and other direct and indirect inducements to push the 
paper of the chain and withhold the established paper. The inducements 
offered to the readers were a larger paper and crossword competitions with 
large prizes. 

A combined complaint against was the powerful Bharat Group started 
by the Akhil Bharat Bhavan consisting of the Bharat (English), the 
Hindustan (Gujerati), and the Navbharat (Marathi) established in 1948-49. 
But this group itself came to grief three years after its existence largely 
owing to mismanagement. 

In Delhi, a number of language newspapers came into existence and 
they too were hit hard by the shortage in newsprint. As a result of the 
partition, some newspapers moved from Lahore to Delhi while others 
moved from Delhi to Karachi and Lahore. The Urdu dailies that closed 
down owing to financial and other difficulties included the Karmavir, the 
Naujawan Mazdoor, and the Ranjit Nagara. A number of other journals 
continued in irregular publication but the well-established Tej of Delhi 
and the Pratap and the Milap originally of Lahore, did well. The Guru- 
mukhi daily Khalsa also closed down. 

Madras did not fare as badly, the only principal casualties being the 
Indian Republic which made a promising start in English but had to cease 
publication owing to lack of financial support, and the Vijaya Prabha, a 
Telugu daily, which came into existence in 1950 and ceased publication 
in the same year. 

In Bengal, a number of daily newspapers ceased publication, some of 
them being: the Nation, the Ittehad, the Banga Patrika, the Swaraj, the 
Nationalist, the Eastern Express, the Paschim, the Bharat, the Jai Hind, 
the Hindustan and the Krishak. The Dalmia chain started the Satyayug 
in Calcutta in 1948, the Nav Bharat Times in 1950 and the Times of India 
in 1953 (March), but again owing to financial difficulties all the three 
publications were closed down in September of that year. Other dailies 
started were the Lokasewak, the Janasewak, the Sanmarg and the Gpna- 
varta. 

In Mysore, the casualties consisted exclusively of small news sheets 
which led a hand-to-mouth existence. On the other hand, the Deccan Herald 
(English) established itself and a number of weekly magazines came mto 
existence dealing with commerce and trade, films, and women. The 
Mysindia is still the established weekly of Mysore. 

In Travancore-Cochin, the Powraprabha and the Keralam of Quilon and 
the Republic of Trichur ceased publication. New entrants were the 
Arunodayam and the Powrakahalam, both from Trivandrum. 

18-A M.ofl.fcB. 



Some of the other daily newspapers that have ceased publication may 
be listed as follows: — 

English: 

Mercury, Bangalore. 

Sentinel, Hyderabad, 

Gujerati: 

Jai Gujarat, Baroda. 

Maldhar, Bombay. 

Hindi: 

Vir Arjun, Delhi. 

Janasatta, Delhi. 

Malayalam: 

Veerakesari, Trivandrum. 

Punjabi: 

Prabhat,- Calcutta (daily). 

Jai Bharat, Ludhiana. 

Urdu: 

Aftab-e-Nau, Bombay. 

Payam, Hyderabad. 

Rahnuma, Calcutta. 

Siyasat Jaadeed, Kanpur. 

A number of other small newspapers in the Indian languages, particularly 
in Urdu, are in irregular publication. 



CHAPTER XIX 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF NEWS AGENCIES 

Strange as it may seem, the idea of a news agency developed out of the 
need felt to avoid having to place undue restrictions on the Press. In earlier 
chapters we see that Sir Charles Metcalfe who championed the cause of the 
freedom of the Press, held that officials should be permitted employment in 
the Press so that “it should not fall exclusively in the hands of those who, 
however, loyal as British subjects, are disaffected towards the Hon’ble 
Company”. (See page 31). Again, during Lord Ellenborough’s Governor 
Generalship, Sir Charles Trevelyan urged that being allowed to contribute 
to the Press served the double purpose of enabling Government servants 
to influence and respond to public opinion. This question came up again 
and again as and when officials misused official documents and papers to 
vindicate their position in a controversy in the Press. 

In 1878, when Lord Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act was enacted, a Press 
Commissioner was appointed, in the first instance, to give information to 
the English owned and edited Press, though his functions were later widened 
to enable him to deal with the Indian language Press. The English-owned 
Press did not think much of the appointment because they had their own 
official sources of information. When the post was abolished by Lord Ripon 
in 1881, all the Indian language papers in the country, except three, peti¬ 
tioned for its revival (Page 88). Three time before the Vernacular 
Press Act was passed (in 1860, 1864 and 1869), the proposal was mooted for 
starting an official newspaper. Sir John Lawrence was strongly in favour 
of the project and the Pioneer of Allahabad came into existence in 1865 and 
was, for all practical purposes, an official newspaper (See page 78-79). The 
Pioneer had contacts with officials which made competing newspapers 
jealous of its advantage. The Statesman, represented by Everard Coates, the 
Englishman by E. J. Buck, and the Indian Daily News by Dallas decided to 
pool their resources and brought into being the Associated Press of India of 
which Buck and Coates were the first directors. K. C. Roy, who assisted 
them, claimed a directorship which was refused and as a consequence he 
formed a rival organization (the Press Bureau) together with Sri Usha Nath 
Sen. Roy’s genius threatened to develop the Press Bureau into a serious 
rival and his terms were conceded. Pat Lovett refers to this development 
in his ‘Journalism in India:’ 

“The Pioneer, then to all intents and purposes (was) the official organ. 
It was served by a capable journalist, Howard Hensman, who was persona 
grata to all the deii majores, civil and military. Hence it came about that 
the front page of ‘The Pi’ was practically an official gazette the contents of 
which were pirated and broadcasted on publication. 

“Single-handed none of these pickers-up (Coates Buck and Dallas) of 
unconsidered trifles was a match for Hensman; so it occurred to them to 
pool their resources to prevail against the common foe. Buck and Coates 
were the first directors of the Associated Press with Roy, a kind of maid-of- 
all-work. When the news agencies were organised in all the important 
cities in India, Roy demanded a directorship which was refused; he promptly 
cut away from the old moorings and started on his own with his faithful 
henchman, U. N. Sen. The Associated Press could not withstand the opposi¬ 
tion of the Press Bureau and the directors capitulated on the conditions 
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imposed by Roy, who, they had to acknowledge, was the mainspring of th« 
comprehensive machine. Later on Coates was bought out by Reuter, and 
now the foreign and domestic intelligence published by all the ‘live’ dailies 
is supplied by the same agency which also enjoys a certain amount of State 
patronage and support. Recently a diminutive Richmond (Sadanand) has 
appeared in the field to challenge its title. He flaunts a banner with the 
bold device, ‘Free Press.’ His success depends upon the support he can 
get from the Indian Nationalist papers which are more numerous than those 
English-owned, but not so wealthy. He is making a brave struggle against 
tremendous odds and if only as a corrective of the growing officialism of the 
older agency deserves to succeed. The Associated Press has destroyed the 
old monoply of the Pioneer, but at the same time it has smothered original 
enterprise and adventure in news-getting both at Home and abroad. 

From this bare outline it is not hard to appraise the influence of Mr. 
K. C. Roy in the development of the modern newspaper in India. He has 
never been an editor, nor, in spite of the important part he has taken _ in 
politics since the Montague Reforms came into action, has he been a political 
writer of eminence; nevertheless his instinct, it would be no exaggeration 
to call it genius, for the staple of news has proved a more potent factor 
in bringing Indian journalism up-to-date according to Western notions than 
any editor in the last forty years”. 

K. C. Roy, however, had his own problems and it took all he had to 
overcome them. In 1905 he asked Sri Usha Nath Sen to join him and after 
a few months of working during which Roy held accreditation to the 
Government of India for about five or six papers, a succession of problems 
came up for solution Roy’s was not a regular news agency. The multiple 
Press telegraphic rate which Lord Curzon strongly favoured had not come 
into full operation and the system of bearing telegrams by which each news¬ 
paper bore its own telegraphic cost was prohibitive for the Indian-owned 
papers. The Amrita Bazar Patrika and the Jame Jamshed expressed the 
fear that they might have to discontinue the service. The formation of a 
regular news agency was the answer. Even so, the facilities extended to 
newspapers were not available to news agencies. Telegrams were, therefore, 
sent to a leading newspaper in Calcutta, they were received by Sri Usha 
Nath Sen who edited and copied them out and sent them to all the news¬ 
papers who subscribed for the service. Later, on the advice of a friend, Roy 
had the Indian Telegraph Act amended so as to secure for registered news 
agencies the facilities available to registered newspapers. Sri Usha Nath 
Sen was deputed to Calcutta, Madras and Bombay in succession, to open up 
branch offices and to fix subscription rates with newspapers, the charge for 
each newspaper being Rs. 350 per month, and the Associated Press paying 
the telegraph bills. After running for three years from 1910 in the face of 
serious financial difficulties, K. C. Roy decided to accept the offer for amal¬ 
gamation with Reuter. At this time, the Government also felt the need for 
a telegraphic service of news and K. C. Roy started the Indian News Agency — 
a news bulletin of about 2 typed pages of foolscap—supplied at the rate 
of Rs. 60 per copy to leading civil and military officials. The Indian News 
Agency continued till 1947 when its utility was questibned and it was dis¬ 
continued about a year or so later. As a result, the smaller newspapers 
suffered; for with the permission of the Government of India this summarised 
news service was being supplied to newspapers which could not afford the 
full service of the Associated Press. 

Reuters Agency was started by Julius Reuter as a carrier pigeon service 
on the continent and developed into a telegraphic news service based in 
London in 1858. The Bombay Times received and published Reuters news 
by mail for the first time in 1860. The Bengalee was the first Indian paper 
to take the service in 1900. In 1913, Sir Roderick Jones formed it into a 
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Corporation of which he was the principal proprietor, Managing Director, 
and Chairman of the Board of Directors. By 1930, it was converted into a 
National Trust, owned by 190 British newspapers and having for its aim the 
uncoloured presentation of objective truth, irrespective of every outside 
consideration and influence. On matters relating to India and the service to 
and from India, Reuters was subject to strong official influence both in 
London and in Delhi. As the Associated Press of India was started by 
representatives of Anglo-Indian papers and later taken over by Reuters 
which was essentially a British concern, it was also similarly influenced to 
the detriment of its being able to provide an impartial news service in times 
of political crises. 

Reuter’s outward service from India was supplemented by iwo devices: 
“Heut-Buck” provided for amplification of certain messages which the 
Government were interested in carrying and “Globe-Reut” provided for 
similar amplification for world dissemination. The Government in Britain 
started a service known as British Official Wireless which was compiled by 
the British Foreign Office, relayed over a wireless system between Rugby 
and Kirkee and distributed by Reuters, in India at a charge to cover the 
bare cost of distribution. The service which was initiated in the early 
twenties gave at greater length than Reuters news of official or semi-official 
nature. jJ 

By the early twenties, Reuters and the Associated Press were well under 
official control. News of the non-co-operation and the civil disobedience 
movements was kept down to the barest minimum and Indian leaders in 
politics and business felt that on controversial matters (such as the rupee 
ratio, for example) their views were not adequately carried to London. 
It was in these circumstances that the Free Press of India News Agency 
came into existence. In the aims and objects of this news agency, it was 
stated as follows: — 

“It was the realisation of the fact that owing to the monopoly held in the 
supply of news by subsidised news agencies, it was difficult, if not impossible, 
to develop healthy public opinion which was moulded entirely by the news 
supplied from day to day”. 

The directors were: Sir Purushottam Das Thakurdas, Sri M. R. Jayakar, 
Sri G. D. Birla, Sir Hheroze Sethna, and Walchand Hirachand. The active 
director was S. Sadanand. The Free Press of India made a promising 
beginning (1927) but it had trouble from the start. Official pressure was 
exerted on the directors and four of them resigned in 1929, and the fifth 
resigned in 1931 although, the Free Press News Services had shown evidence 
of becoming self-supporting by 1930. The Press Ordinance of May 1930, 
however, came down with a heavy hand on all newspapers publishing Free 
Press news. Free Press telegrams were subjected to a strict censorship and 
newspapers grew reluctant to publish news supplied by the agency for fear 
of offending the press ordinance or other emergency press law. 

When Sadanand found that his news agency was in danger of extinction, 
he started the Free Press Journal as an English morning daily in June 1930. 
This newspaper and a number of other associated newspapers he started 
published Free Press news exclusively. All the Free Press publications did 
well (See page 211). Competing newspapers, however, protested against a 
news agency running newspapers in competition with its customers. Sada¬ 
nand persisted in his enterprise which was checked by his directors arriving 
at an agreement with the Associated Press which he had perforce to accept 
once it had been reached. __ 
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About this time Reuters and the Associated Press made it a condition, in 
selling their service to newspapers, that no other competing news agency 
service should be taken by those buying theirs. The final blow fell on the 
Free Press of India News Agency when Sadanand’s Bombay newspapers 
forfeited se.-urity aggregating Rs. 20,000, and it closed down in 1935. Two 
years earlier, however, when the Free Press Agency was making heavy 
weather, the United Press of India was started from Calcutta by Sri B. Sen 
Gupta who had then just resigned from the Free Press of India. Sri Sen 
Gupta himself became the Managing Director and Dr. B. C. Roy was the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. This agency too encountered difficul¬ 
ties from the very start and weathered many crises both through its efforts 
and its resilience. It may be mentioned here that in August 1942, when the 
Government of India issued a notification restricting publication of news 
relating to Congress activities, the United Press of India was listed with the 
Associated Press and the Orient Press of India as sources, news derived from 
which it was permissible to publish (See page 169). The United Press never¬ 
theless worked under great difficulties during the war years as it had to 
compete, through normal telegraphic channels against the Associated Press 
of India which enjoyed the facility of speedy teleprinted transmission. It, 
nevertheless, supplied the newspapers with a sizeable service until April 
15, 1948, when it was able to open up teleprinter circuits between Delhi, 
Calcutta and Bombay. Dr. .Rajendra Prasad performed the inauguration 
ceremony of the United Press of India teleprinter services on May 5 the 
same year and to-day the agency runs its service from 25 office of which 
the majority are linked by teleprinter. 

The same year newspapers in India joined hands and formed the Press 
Trust of India with the object of establishing a co-operatively owned internal 
news agency. It arrived at a three-year agreement with the Reuters by 
which it took over the Associated Press of India and joined Reuters as an 
equal partner in the collection and dissemination of world news. The agree¬ 
ment was, however, terminated at the end of four years and the arrange¬ 
ment now is that the Press Trust of India purchases Reuters services in bulk 
at Bombay and distributes it to its subscribers in India. 

There are two news services operating in India to-day on a country-wide 
basis; the Press Trust of India which subscribes to Reuters world service and 
the United Press of India which by an agreement with the Agence France 
Presse entered into in Apri> 1951, gives a service of Foreign News to its 
subscribers in India. 

The United Press of America was making a limited distribution of its 
service to some Indian newspapers until March 1953, when the Times of 
India organised its own special internal news service and purchased exclu¬ 
sive rights for the United Press of America foreign service in India. 

Newspapers and news agencies in India are fully conscious of the fact 
that world news services purchased from foreign sources cannot fully 
satisfy the requirements of Indian newspapers, but they hope that with 
experience and strengthened financial resources they will be able, in the 
fullness of time, to build up a service appropriate to India’s needs both in 
the matter of content and quality. The Press Trust of India in particular, as 
a co-operative enterprise run by newspapers themselves, has come in for a 
great deal of trenchant but well-intentioned criticism on the score of the 
inadequacy of its internal and its world service. 
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Small news agencies with slender resources have been started in recent 
years with the object of filling in the many gaps in internal news coverage. 
One such is the Hindustan Sarnachar News Agency of Bombay with branch 
offices in Delhi, Calcutta, Kanpur, Banaras, Nagpur, Patna and Bangalore. In 
addition to English, the service is supplied' in Hindi, Uidu, Marathi, Kan¬ 
nada, Bengali, Gujerati and Malayalam to newspapers published in those 
languages. While the service is now sent by post, telegraph and telephone, 
a Nagari teleprinter line has been opened between Patna and Delhi and other 
lines are expected to be established in course of time. The coverage aimed 
at is news on social, economic and cultural conditions and developments 
about the common man in the countryside. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATIONS 

In the early years of journalism in India, the need for org anising editors 
and newspapers arose from the restrictions imposed by the Government on 
the Press. The first public representation on behalf of the Press was made 
in 1819 by leading officials and merchants of the East India Company, 
thanking Lord Hastings for lifting the restrictions of pre-censorship imposed 
earlier by Lord Wellesley. In 1825, Raja Ram Mohan Roy presented what 
has been described as the Charter of the Freedom of the Press which was 
signed by himself, Chander Kumar Tagore, Dwarkanath Tagore, Harchandra 
Ghosh, Gowricharan Banerjee, and Prasoona Kumar Ghosh. Thereafter, 
newspapers do not seem to have had occasion to make joint representations 
although Sir Charles Metcalfe’s liberation of the Press by the repeal of the 
Adam Licensing Regulation of 1825, was publicly acknowledged. In 1857, 
one of ,the charges made against Lord Canning in the petition to the Queen 
for his recall was a protest on behalf of the Anglo-Indian Press that the 
Press Act of 1857 was applied equally to the British owned and Indian owned 
Press. Next in 1877, Sir Surendranath Banerjea and other newspapermen 
who had been invited to the Delhi Assembly presented an address to the 
Viceroy (Lord Lytton) expressing apprehension about reports of impend¬ 
ing restrictions on the Press. Then followed a public meeting in Calcutta 
to protest against that piece of discriminatory legislation—the Vernacular 
Press Act of 1878. In 1881, when Lord Ripon abolished the Vernacular Press 
Act, Kristodas Pal of the Hindoo Patriot drew up a petition asking for the 
retention of the post of Press Commissioner which is said to have been signed 
by every Indian language newspaper editor throughout India, except three. 

The first Native Press Association was formed in 1891, after proceedings 
had been instituted against the Bangobasi newspaper (see page 108) with 
the object of “improving the tone of the native press and preserving mode¬ 
ration in the discussion of public questions”. The Association interceded on 
behalf of the Bangobasi and, on the strength of its representations, the pro¬ 
ceedings were dropped. No organised representations by the Press seem to 
have been made for several years thereafter. 

In 1915, five years after the rigorous enforcement of the Press Act of 
1910 despite individual protests by political leaders and newspapers editors, 
the Press Association of India was formed for the defence of the interests of 
the Press in general, and its protection against undue encroachment upon 
its liberties by legislation and executive action. A representative body of 
the Association waited in deputation upon Lord Chelmsford who was then 
Viceroy, and detailed, in an address, the hardships inflicted on the Press 
and the public of India by the provisions of the Press Act and their arbitrary 
enforcement by the executive authorities. The response from the Viceroy 
was unsatisfactory and when the Sapru Committee was appointed in 1921, 
the Press Association of India presented a detailed memorandum analysing 
the working of press legislation in India from the earliest times. 
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In the early twenties, a number of journalists’ associations were formed' 
in the principal centres of newspaper production, notably in Bombay and 
Calcutta. Other associations, smaller in size, were formed in the various 
provinces. A later development was the formation of journalists’ unions 
and for some years the associations and unions continued as bodies not 
easily distinguishable from each other. 

Towards the middle thirties, the need was felt for organising a body for 
looking after the business interests of newspapers. After long negotiation 
the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society was formed in 1939, to act as 
a central organisation of the Press of India, and to promote and safe-guard 
their common business interests. The Society started with a membership 
of 14 but now there are approximately a hundred members representing 
daily newspapers and periodicals published in eleven different languages. 
The society has dealt successfully with problems of newsprint, the stan¬ 
dardisation of advertising practices, and generally assisted in improving 
relations between the publisher and the advertiser. It is through the efforts 
of the Society that the Press Trust of India and the Audit Bureau of Circu¬ 
lation came into existence though both organisations now function indepen¬ 
dently of the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society. 

Independent of the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society but neverthe¬ 
less out of it, developed the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference which 
came into existence in 1940. The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
was established in 1940 as a result of the efforts of some members of the 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society who were alarmed by the compre¬ 
hensive pre-censorship order in respect of news relating to Gandhi’8 
satyagraha movement passed by the Government in the closing months of 
1940. Before the Conference presided over by Sri Kasturi Srinivasan, editor 
of the Hindu, commenced its session, there were negotiations between the 
Government of India and those who organised the Conference, and as a 
result of the discussions an agreement commonly known as a “gentleman's 
agreement” was arrived at. Under the "gentleman’s agreement”, the All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference undertook to see that newspapers in 
the country did not publish material which would impede the prosecution of 
the War and the Government, on its part, agreed not to place vexatious res¬ 
trictions on publication of news relating to the war. The All-India News¬ 
paper Editors Conference in coming to this agreement, was guided by what 
it considered was the precedent set up by the British Press in respect of the 
publication of news relating to the war. During the war years, the All- 
India Newspaper Editors Conference was largely concerned with advising 
its members to observe restraint in comments and news so that they may 
not come within the mischief of the Defence of India Rules. In accordance 
with the agreement reached with the Government of India, the All India 
Newspaper Editors Conference set up Advisory Committees in the various 
provinces to regulate relations between the Government and the Press. The 
work of the Press advisory committees throws considerable light on the 
efforts of the All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference to protect newspapers 
during the difficult war years. But for the intervention of these Press 
advisory committees, in many cases, newspapers would have been closed 
down by the Government. This does not mean, however, that the All India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference was effective in all cases. It failed in its 
intervention in the case of the National Herald and the Sainik of Agra. 
These two cases presented insuperable obstacles to a settlement, as the then 
Governor of the U.P. was unwilling to countenance any satisfactory settle¬ 
ment of these two cases. _ 
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The records of the Conference show that from time to time the All India 
Newspaper Editors Conference intervened with success in favour of news¬ 
papers against which action had been threatened by the Government. One 
of the notable cases of successful intervention was that of Sri A. D. Mani, 
who had defied an order under Section 116 (ii) of the Defence of India 
Rules. Under this order, the Government had asked him to divulge the 
name and address of the person who had given him information regarding 
the resignation of Mr. J. R. Blair, Chief Secretary of Bengal. As a result 
of the urgent representations made by the All India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, this order was publicly withdrawn by the Central Provinces 
Government in December 1943. After the termination of the war, the Press 
advisory committees continued to exist in the various States and advised 
Government on the application of the Press laws and generally helped to 
promote good relations between the Government and the Press. 

When Indo-Pakistan relations worsened in 1950, and there was talk ot 
war between India and Pakistan, the All India Newspaper Editors’ Confer¬ 
ence convened an Indo-Pakistan Conference in May 1950, in New Delhi, to 
which editors from Pakistan were invited. As a result of the decisions of 
the conference, an Indo-Pakistan Joint Press committee was set up to foster 
harmonious relations between the Press in India and Pakistan. The object 
of this committee was to see that there was no inflammatory incitement to 
war in either the Indian or the Pakistan Press. This committee functioned 
for two years at the end of which its work had to be suspended on account 
of the worsening of relations between India and Pakistan. The All India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference also took part in the deliberations of the 
Inter-Dominion Consultative Committee of the two countries. The Govern¬ 
ment nominated two Press representatives, on the advice of the All India 
Newspaper Editors Conference, to this conference. 

The All India Newspaper Editors’ Conference was the first journalistic 
body in India to take up the question of working conditions of journalists 
and after due enquiry it adopted a resolution at its Lahore meeting of the 
Standing Committee in 1944, recommending that Rs. 100 should be the 
minimum salary per month of a journalist on an English newspaper and 
Rs. 75 on any language newspaper. This resolution led to criticism on the 
ground that the language newspapers were being discriminated against in 
favour of the English newspapers, though a lower minimum was fixed for 
language newspapers only at the request of language newspapers themselves. 
It was resolved after this experiment that as far as details of working con¬ 
ditions of journalists were concerned, the proper forum for an examination 
of the question would be that of trade unions and organisations specially 
formed for the purpose. The All India Newspapers Editors Conference has 
in recent years taken a keen interest in the maintenance of standards of 
the profession among the newspapers and has passed important resolutions 
condemning the publication of scurrilous material. In the case of complaints 
made against individual newspapers, the Aii India Newspaper Editors Con¬ 
ference has sought to use its good offices by persuadding newspapers to 
make amends where necssary. 

The All India Newspaper Editors Conference has also been responsible 
for nominating delegations of journalists to visit foreign countries. On the 
advice of the All India Newspaper Editors Conference, the Government of 
India gave Press accreditation cards to newspapermen who wished to cover 
the first session of the United Nations in San Franscisco. The All India 
Newspaper Editors Conference also nominated a delegation of journalists to 
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visit Egypt. When the Trans-World Airlines invited newspapermen to visit 
the U.S.A., the All India Newspapers Editors Conference took the responsi¬ 
bility of nominating its representatives on the delegation on a request being 
made to it by the Trans-World Airlines. 

In international conferences though the All India Newspaper Editors 
Conference was not officially represented at the U.N. Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion Conference, its President S. A. Brelvi took part in the discussions of 
the Conference. Sri Devadas Gandhi was a member of the U.N. Sub- 
Commission on the Freedom of Information and the Press. Later, when the 
Covenant on freedom of Information came up for discussion, the President 
of All India Newspaper Editors Conference, Sri A. D. Mani, took part in the 
discussion as an alternate delegate at the U.N. session in New York in 
September-December 1952. 

The All India Newspaper Editors Conference and Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists were foremost among the organisations in demanding, 
the repeal of repressive Press laws. From time to time, the former has 
adopted a number of resolutions on the subject at the meetings of its 
Standing Committee and at the open session of the Conference. It was 
largely on account of the insistence of the All India Newspaper Editors 
Conference that the Government of India appointed a Press Laws Enquiry 
Committee and its then President, S. A. Brelvi, and its ex-President, Sri 
K. Srinivasan, served on the Committee. When Article 19(2) of the Indian 
Constitution was to be amended, the All India Newspaper Editors Confer¬ 
ence and the Indian Federation of Working Journalists made vigorous repre¬ 
sentations to Government and their representatives met the Prime Minister 
to place their respective points of view before him. As a protest, the All 
India Newspaper Editors Conference decided to suspend the working of all 
committees associated with the Government (see page 175). Subsequently, 
efforts were made by the Conference to resume relations with the Govern¬ 
ment through liaison committees and their revival and composition is now 
under consideration. Recently, the A.I.N.E.C. adopted a code of professional 
conduct for journalists as the result of deliberation over a number of years. 

Mention has already been made of the fact that unions of journalists 
had been formed at various centres. Prominent among them were the 
Bombay Union of Journalists, the U.P. Working Journalists Union and the 
Delhi Union of Journalists. In 1942 the U.P. Press Conference was formed 
to resist the war-time restrictions imposed on the Press by the Govern¬ 
ment. Its first session was presided over by Syed Abdullah Brelvi. It met¬ 
again two years later, to protest against the action taken by the Govern¬ 
ment against certain newspapers, prominent among them being the Aj, the 
Sainik and the National Herald. In 1946, it drew up a charter for working 
journalists and formed itself into the U.P. working Journalists union; it 
later became a trade union in 1950. It also urged the United Provinces 
Government (now Uttar Pradesh) to institute an enquiry into the working 
of the newspaper industry in the province and to appoint a press consulta¬ 
tive committee. Both demands were conceded and the U.P. Press Consul¬ 
tative Committee was constituted and an enquiry was instituted into the 
working of the industry in the U.P. No action has been taken on the 
Report of the Committee. 

The Indian Federation of Working Journalists came into existence on 
October 29, 1950. Twenty-three Working Journalists Organisations thal 

existed at that time participated in the All-India Convention held in Delhi 
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under the presidentship of Sri Chelapati Rau. The Convention decided un¬ 
animously to form the All-India Federation and appointed a committee of 
seven members to frame a constitution. The committee consisted of repre¬ 
sentatives of the Indian Journalists Association, Calcutta, the Bihar Jour¬ 
nalists Association, the U.P. Working Journalists Union, the Delhi Union 
of Journalists, the Bombay Union of Journalists and the South Indian 
Journalists Federation. The constitution of the Federation was adopted at a 
special session in Bombay, on April 14 and 15, 1951. At this stage the South 
Indian Journalists Federation did not take any part because it was opposed 
to the trade union basis of the Federation, though its representative was 
requested to participate and place his viewpoint before the session. 

After the formation of the Federation, a number of journalists organisa¬ 
tions have been formed in various parts of the country, notably the Travan- 
core.Cochin Working Journalists .Union, the Saurashtra Working Journa¬ 
lists Union, the Maharashtra Union of Journalists, the Gujerat Working 
Journalists Union, the Rajasthan Working Journalists Union, the Madhya 
Bharat Union of Working Journalists, the All-Hyderabad Working Journa¬ 
lists Union, the Madhya Pradesh Union of Working Journalists, the Vindhya 
Pradesh Union of Working Journalists and the All Assam Journalists Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Federation, at its first session in Delhi, adopted a code of conduct for 
its members. It also demanded an enquiry into the conditions of working 
journalists and the repeal of the'Press laws. The demand was reiterated at 
its Calcutta session in 1952, when it formally demanded the appointment of 
a Press Commission to make a comprehensive enquiry into the entire 
working of the Press. The demand was considered by the Government and 
within a month, the President of the Indian Republic declared that the Press 
Commission would be appointed. Later on the Federation was asked to 
nominate a representative on the Commission and it nominated its president, 
Sri M. Chelapathi Rau. 

The Federation resolutely opposed the amendment of Article 19(2) of 
the Constitution of India. Later on it opposed the enactment of the Press 
(Objectionable Matter) Act. A deputation of the Federation met the Home 
Minister, Sri C. Rajagopalachari, to explain to him the Federation’s objec¬ 
tions to the provisions of the Bill. The Federation later on submitted a 
memorandum to the Select Committee that went into the Bill and set out in 
detail its objections to various provisions of the Bill. It also launched a 
campaign to explain to Members of Parliament the working journalists’ 
objection to the Bill. The President of the A.I.N.E.C. Deshabandhu Gupta, 
gratefully acknowledged this in his speech in Parliament. When the life of 
the Act was renewed in March 1954, by an amending Bill, the Federation 
was in the forefront of the agitation against the Bill and met a number of 
Members of Parliament, belonging to various parties and obtained their 
support against the Bill. 

The Federation also took up the case for the amendment of the Company 
Law in order to protect the interests of journalist employees. Two memo¬ 
randa were submitted by the Federation to the Company Law Enquiry 
Committee. 

The Federation has also kept a vigilant eye on all matters affecting the 
rights of the Press and of working journalists and has been educating 
Members of Parliament and Government on some of these problems. It 
objected to the curtailment of newspapermen’s facilities for the collection 
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of news in the States of Uttar Pradesh, Pepsu and Delhi. On the interven¬ 
tion of the Federation and its constituent units in various areas, the restric¬ 
tions imposed were withdrawn. 

As a result of the intervention of the Federation, the sub-editor of a 
Calcutta paper who had been detained under the Preventive Detention Act 
was released. 

The Federation has set up at New Delhi a Bureau of Standing Counsel 
and Legal Advisers. This Bureau took up the case of 21 dismissed em¬ 
ployees of the Vishwamitra of Kanpur and fought their case in the Supreme 
Court. The twenty-one employees were reinstated in service as a result of 
the Supreme Court’s judgment and were also given their salaries during the 
period of appeal. Legal advice was given to a number of newspapermen 
who were dismissed or discharged without adequate notice. Some of the 
journalists unions, notably the U.P. Working Journalists Union, have 
taken full advantage of the existing legislation and have obtained relief in 
a number of cases from the U.P. Industrial Tribunal and other labour 
courts. It also obtained relief by launching proceedings under the Pay¬ 
ment of Wages Act and the Provident Fund Act. 

The Federation has been all along demanding that working journalists 
should be specifically covered by the labour laws of the country. A Journa¬ 
lists’ Day was celebrated all over India on August 27, 1953, and a demand 
was made that journalists be specifically covered under the Act. This 
demand has received the support of all trade union organisations in the 
country whose representatives participated in the celebration of Jour¬ 
nalists’ Day in various parts of the country. In the State of Travancore 
Cochin, the Government have announced their decision to set up a news¬ 
paper inquiry committee, on a demand made by the Travancore-Cochin 
Working Journalists Union. 

Recently, when Bennet Coleman and Company closed down its Calcutta 
edition of the Times of India and other publications, the Federation (as well 
as the A.I.N.E.C.) condemned the closure and asked for an inquiry and 
appropriate relief to the employees. As a result of the Federation’s efforts, 
the matter was agitated in both Houses of Parliament and the Prime 
Minister personally intervened to express his sympathy with the persons 
whose services had been terminated suddenly and arbitrarily. The matter 
was referred to an Industrial Tribunal and the Tribunal has awarded relief 
to the employees. As a result of the intervention of the Press Commission, 
the employers have agreed to pay journalist employees any relief that 
might be granted to other workmen of the company by the Tribunal. The 
Commission secured this assurance so that any lacunae in the law at present 
would not stand in the way of the journalists affected getting relief. 

The Federation, though organised on trade union basis, is not affiliated 
to any of the all-India trade union organizations or international organiza¬ 
tions of Journalists but has been maintaining close fraternal and friendly 
relations with the All India trade Union organizations in matters affecting 
the general interests of labour as a class. 

The Federation has accepted the invitation from the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to participate in the proposed International Confer¬ 
ence of Professional Organisations' of Journalists and News Enterprises for 
the evolution of an international code of ethics for journalists. 
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An association of newspaper proprietors, analogous to the Indian and 
Eastern Newspaper Society is the Indian Languages Newspapers Association. 
It came into existence on the eve of the Newsprint Control Order of 1941, 
through the efforts of Sri Amritlal Sheth (then of the Janmabhoomi) and 
Sri A. R. Bhat (then of the Kesari and now of the Sampada). Indian language 
newspapers which were mostly medium and small-sized felt that their 
problems in regal'd to the supply of newsprint and other matters required 
special consideration. The annual membership fee of Rs. 1,000 levied by the 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society was beyond the capacity of these 
papers. 

The Indian Languages Newspapers Asociation thus came into existence 
to promote and safeguard the business interests of Indian languages news¬ 
papers and periodicals. The Association all along pressed for the grant of a 
preferential newsprint quota to small newspapers and the demand was con¬ 
ceded by Government. During the period of control, the Association supplied 
forms of returns with necessary instructions under the newsprint and paper 
economy orders to newspapers and periodicals spread in the mofussil. The 
Association was the first to press for the introduction of a rigid price-page 
schedule. The Association opposed the removal of the price-page schedule 
in 1952 and warned Government that it would lead to cut-throat competition 
among newspapers with its adverse effects on newspaper economy. After an 
agitation of about six years, the Association through its President, Sri 
A. R. Bhat, succeeded, in 1952, in securing the removal of the sales tax on 
periodicals which was levied in the Bombay State. Further, formerly when 
the Bombay State Government levied an advertisement tax, the Association 
succeeded in securing exemption for periodicals. 

The Association has, all along, stressed the necessity for the promotion 
of a public corporation with a monopoly for the purchase and sale of news¬ 
print. In order to help small newspapers to secure their requirements of 
newsprint at fair and reasonable prices, the Association promoted the Indian 
Newspapers Co-operative Society Ltd., in 1946. Experience of the working 
of the Society showed that while in a period of scarcity and rising prices, 
a large number of newspapers was keen to take full advantage of the 
services of the co-operative society, it did not make purchases through the 
society when the reverse was the trend. From 1947 to 1951 the Society pur¬ 
chased and sold to its members newsprint worth about Rs. 25 lakhs. 

The Association is now concerning itself with problems affecting the 
small Indian language newspapers, particularly in the mofussil, in the matter 
of advertisements, the attitude of advertising agencies, the inadequacy of 
the news services and the competition of chain papers. The Association 
publishes a monthly, Language Press Bulletin. 

Reference has already been made to the Southern India Journalists’ Fede¬ 
ration which, although not an all-India body, is nevertheless an organisation 
of size and standing and publishes an organ of its own, the South Indian 
Journalist. This organisation was originally started in 1938, by a number 
of mofussil correspondents under the name of the Tamil Nadu Journalists’ 
Federation. In the course of a few years, journalists employed on the 
editorial staff of newspapers in Madras city also joined the organisation, and 
in 1946, it assumed the name of the Southern India Journalists’ Federation 
which was registered as a society under the Registered Societies Act in 1951. 
It has a membership of 450, consisting of editorial employees of dailies and 
weeklies in Madras City, mofussil correspondents and journalists in 
Mysore, Travancore-Cochin and Hyderabad as well as journalists from 
South India working in other parts of India and the world. 
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While the Federation does not favour the organisation of journalists in 
trade unions, it has endeavoured consistently to improve the status and 
service conditions of its members. It has conducted enquiries into service 
conditions of journalists and made representations to newspaper proprietors. 
The Federation prepared a report on service conditions and salary scales of 
journalists in 1944, and in its findings demanded the fixing of a minimum 
salary and a scale and the provision of provident fund, leave facilities and 
other amenities. It prepared a further report in 1946-47 covering the entire 
ground afresh and submitted it to the management of newspapers. While 
all the demands of the Federation have not been conceded, its efforts have 
resulted in a general improvement in salary and service conditions all 
round. It has also conducted refresher courses and given training to jour¬ 
nalists. 

Of the associations referred to above, the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, the Indian Federation of Working Journalists and the Indian 
Languages Newspapers Association were represented on the Press Com¬ 
mission. 

Besides the associations dealt with in this chapter, there are a number 
of local associations throughout the country, some of which are affiliated to 
the A.I.N.E.C. or the I.F.W.J., while others are independent of both bodies. 



CHAPTER XXI: 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

In India, as in other countries, when the first newspaper made its appear¬ 
ance, the Government’s first thought was how its publication could be 
suppressed. The first editor was deported before he could earn the title. 
When newspapers came to stay, the endeavour was to keep things out of the 
Press. To give information to the Press was regarded as derogatory to the 
prestige of the Government (See page 81). Government publicity in India, 
was therefore, a child born of reluctance out of necessity and, in the early 
years, a very sickly infant. In the days of the East India Company, officials 
owned and ran newspapers. They used, or rather misused, official informa¬ 
tion to serve their own personal or group ends. The Government itself was 
not very clear in its mind about the official information which a newspaper 
could usefully publish and often newspapers were pulled up for publishing 
certain kinds of official information long after they had been doing it 
regularly, and with the best of intentions. As most such “offences” were 
committed by English owned and edited newspapers, the editors were, in 
most cases, let off with a warning. 

In 1836, Lord Auckland introduced the practice of giving editors a 
digest of the intelligence received from Kabul and the North West Frontier 
(See page 72) appreciation of which was expressed by the editor of the 
Englishman, after it had been discontinued by Lord Ellenborough. 

The first Press Officer to give official information to the Press was 
appointed about a hundred years after the first newspaper was established 
in India and that, as an after-thought to the passage of the Vernacular Press 
Act of 1878. C. E. Auckland, a Civil Servant, was the first temporary in 
cumbent of the post of Press Commissioner. He was succeeded by Roper 
Lethbridge, a professor in the Bengal Education Service. Lethbridge was 
happy in his assignment and thought he was doing a good job, but others 
did not think so and the post was abolished with the repeal of the Vernacular 
Press Act in 1881. There is some truth in Lethbridge’s contention that .the 
Anglo-Indian Press which had easy access to Government sources did 
not favour its monopoly being impaired. Thereafter the Government made 
no effort at organised official publicity and became increasingly inclined to 
the view that an official newspaper would serve their purpose well. Refer¬ 
ence has already been made to the fact that while the proposal was turned 
down as often as it was made, the Pioneer was actually started in 1865 as an 
official newspaper. After the rebellion of 1857 and, later, the controversy 
over the Ilbert Bill in 1883, the Anglo-Indian Press became the champion of 
the British cause in India and the need for an official publicity organisation 
was not felt. 

India’s magnificent response to the war effort (World War I) made a 
deep impression on the Government and partly to compensate for the 
rigorous application of the Press laws (a petition for the repeal of which 
was turned down by Lord Chelmsford) and as a friendly gesture the Govern¬ 
ment set up a number of publicity boards throughout the country with a 
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Central Publicity Board at headquarters. Pat Lovett writes of this gesture 
as follows:— 


“In the general (war) effort the co-operation of the Indian-edited Press 
was in the last degree edifying, considering the temptation and provocation 
it had received to sulk in a Cave of Adullam. The Bureaucracy, for the 
first time in all its history, went out of its way to propitiate this great 
instrument of propaganda. Publicity Boards were established in diverse 
centres and clever officials were appointed to be nice to the men who not 
long since were regarded as scum by the Secretariats. Tours were orga¬ 
nized to enable Indian journalists to see what was going on at the battle 
fronts, and in many other ways their importance was officially flattered. I 
shall not easily forget the apotheosis of Panchcowrie, the gallant editor of 
the Nayah, in the quadrangle of Government House when Lord Ronaldshay 
was King of Bengal. That was a halcyon time for Indian editors, and 
although of short duration its memory is sweet. There was, however, even 
then a fly in the ointment and strange to say it was discovered by the first 
British journalist whom the Government of India had knighted for meri¬ 
torious service to the State through the medium of his paper. Sir Stanley 
Reed, editor of the Times of India, with sublime abnegation offered to place 
his talents and experience at the disposal of the Government for six months 
free, gratis and for nothing, to be employed in the all-important work ot 
publicity and propaganda. The offer was accepted with warm gratitude by 
the Viceroy, and he was put in charge of the Publicity Bureau at Simla. 
The enthusiasm of the Head of the State was not shared by the permanent 
officials offended by this slur on their omniscience. They took a mean 
revenge by denying the interloper the status and powers of a Secretary to 
Government which were the essentials of efficiency and success. Neverthe¬ 
less Sir Stanley Reed worked wonders with an inadequate equipment and 
proved to the chagrin of the sun-dried bureaucrats that given an equal 
chance he would have made just as good statesman in India as Lord Harms- 
worth or Lord Beaverbrook in England”. 

Sir Stanley Reed gives an account of his experiences in the strange assign¬ 
ment. The organisation which was under the Home Member had on it the 
representatives of the Army, the Foreign and Political Department, and 
three newspaper correspondents. The Secretary, a schoolmaster invalided 
from the territorial force, and a few clerks, constituted the staff. Sir 
Stanley Reed put forward the following scheme: — 


“The Board would advise, assist, furnish material, and so forth, but it 
would not attempt to administer or control; administration would be the 
sole prerogative of the Provincial Boards, with adequate funds for the 
purpose these would be free from interference, but could call on the 
central body for any material or counsel they desired. When that note 
was laid before the Board for consideration the eyebrows of the official 
members were lifted, for this was not what they had in mind, nor was it 
the action decided before my arrival; but it went through without the alter¬ 
ation of a comma and was hailed with glee by all the provincial authorities. 
So much for the first step. 


It is enough to say that Sir Stanley Reed encountered opposition and) red- 
tape at every step. He had made up his mind to return to Bombay, when 
Lord Chelmsford sent for him and appealed to him in the public interest 
and as a great personal favour to see the business through. He told Sir 
Stanley to fix his own remuneration with the Finance Member. Sir Stanley 
refused the offer of remuneration and organised and conducted the work of 
the Board till march 1919 when he wound up the Board complete with a 
statement of accounts showing an expenditure of two-thirds of the first 
financial provision of £7,500. He also submitted a memorandum on the 
composition of a Publicity Department which he had prepared at the 
request of Lord Chelmsford. The two essential conditions he laid down 
were that the propaganda head should be a trained journalist and that he 
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should have no more than a personal assistant, “the first opening of a file 
should be the signal for his replacement”. Sir Stanley quotes, in particular, 
the response to his memorandum from the Punjab as coming from a member 
of the Indian Civil Service: “You will note that I have insisted that this 
post should never be filled by one of the I.C.S. I have done that because if 
it is found that the job is worth taking, it will be said that only an I.C.S. 
man is competent to fill it”. 


The Central Bureau of Information was set up soon after and Professor 
Rushbrook Williams of Allahabad University who had worked with Sir 
Stanley Reed on the Central Publicity Board since its inception was 
appointed Director. In his evidence before the Press Laws Committee of 
1921, Professor Rushbrook Williams explained the working of the Depart¬ 
ment as follows:— 


“Question.—What is it exactly that you are supposed to do? 


Answer.—This Department, which for the sake of convenience is a sub¬ 
section of the Home Department, is really a link between the Government 
and the Press. The most important part of the duties of myself and my 
colleagues is to examine the current press, both English and Vernacular, 
with the object of finding out topics in which the public is interested and 
on which it requires information, and of finding out matters in connection 
with which the action of Government is criticized. Our duty is then to 
extract the more important of these statements and to bring them to the 
notice of the departments concerned with the request that more information 
about a given subject should be published because the public is interested; 
or that particulars should be given about this matter because the public is 
in doubt; or that explanations should be furnished about that matter 
because the public is dissatisfied. 

Question.—In addition to that I understand that if there is any misappre¬ 
hension with regard to facts in connection with any of Government, or 
the policy of Government you try to remove that misapprehension? 


Answer.—The matter really resolves itself into an extension of the 
previous function. Our knowledge of these mis-apprehensions on the part 
of the public comes from the newspaper press, and in bringing these facts 
to the attention of the departments, we always enclose a slip drawing the 
attention of the departments to the things we consider most serious, in 
order that the departments may give a statement of the facts. Very often the 
departments themselves merely give the bare facts of the case and authorize 
me or my colleague to prepare a summary in a form which will be accept¬ 
able to the press. Because the difficulty with the ordinary Government 
communique is this, that an editor whose paper is full of interesting matter 
does not feel inclined to fill up his columns with Departmental Communiques 
couched in a bald official style. 

Question.—So that I take it, it is no part of your functions to manufac¬ 
ture information? 


Answer.—Not in the slightest degree. I deal with facts. I may give you 
an illustration of the kind of work which I am constantly being asked to 
do. For example, a certain paper publishes accounts of frontier matters 
which are regarded by the Foreign and Political Department as liable to 
hinder negotiations with Afghanistan. The Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ment thereupon asks me to get into communication with the editor of the 
paper concerned and ask him as a public duty to exercise a certain modera¬ 
tion over the alarmist tone of his correspondents. 

Question.—You said just now that you get into touch with editors. Do 
you make any distinction between one class .and another class? 

Answer.—Not in the slightest degree. It would be impossible. 

Question.—Would you give the material to any editor? 

Answer.—To any one who was willing to insert it in his paper. 
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Although Sir Stanley Reed’s condition that the head ot the Bureau should 
be a journalist was not adhered to, Professor Rushbrook Williams made a 
good, though limited, beginning—limited because of Sir Stanley Reedfa 
condition about staff. The Director of Public Information published 
annually a report on the Moral and Material Progress of India which was 
Stephens in his report for 1934 casts some aspersions on the manner in 
which funds raised by the Congress for Earthquake Relief in Bihar had 
been disbursed. Dr. Rajendra Prasad who was in charge of the relief work 
at the time clearly established that regular accounts had been maintained 
and published from time to time, and Mr. Stephens apologised and with¬ 
drew the charges. 

A little before the inauguration of the 1935 Reforms, Mr. A. H. Joyce. 
Director of Information (India Office), visited India in 1935 and again in 
1936 to study the problems of the Indian press and to reorganise the 
Bureau of Public Information. Mr. Joyce too was of the view that the chief 
of the Bureau should be an experienced journalist. He favoured, however, 
an expanded staff and laid down detailed procedure for the issue of official 
releases, the provision of background material, the answering of queries and 
the holding of Press conferences. He emphasised the importance of main¬ 
taining objectivity in the preparation of material issued by the Bureau and 
of treating Indian and Anglo-Indian journalists on an equal footing. Mr. 
Jossleyn Hennessy was appointed Principal Information Officer of the re¬ 
organised Bureau Of Public Information, on grounds of his experience as a 
correspondent of British newspapers and news agencies on the European 
continent. 

In accordance with Mr. Joyce’s recommendations, Information Officers 
of the Bureau were recruited from among Indian journalists through the 
Public Services Commission and, in 1938, Sri J. Natarajan of the Pioneer was 
appointed Deputy Principal Information Officer. In the following year the 
war broke out and the Bureau of Public Information and All India Radio 
were brought together under the Directorate of Information and Broad¬ 
casting with Sir Frederick Puckle as Director-General. For administrative 
purposes, however, the Bureau remained with the Home Department and 
All India Radio with the Department of Communications. In 1941, the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council was expanded and Information and Broad¬ 
casting became a full-fledged department with Sir Akbar Hydari (Sr.) as 
Member and Sir Frederick Puckle as Secretary. War time Press censorship 
was at the outset entrusted to the Bureau of Public Information but later 
a Police Officer was appointed as Chief Press Censor and attached to the 
Home Department. He was succeeded a few months later by Mr. Desmond 
Young, editor of the Pioneer, and the designation of the office was changed 
to Chief Press Adviser with the introduction of the Press advisory system, 
which Mr. Young was largely responsible for negotiating with the All India 
Newspaper Editors Conference. Defence services publicity was taken away 
from the Bureau of Public Information and a separate Inter-Services Public 
Relations Directorate was set up with Mr. Ivor Jehu of the Times of India 
as the chief. 

The Department of Information and Broadcasting functioned in the first 
instance as a central co-ordinating authority. Later, however, it extended its 
activities over a wide field including the National War Front with a special 
Women’s Section, the Counter-Propaganda Directorate, the office of the Ad¬ 
vertising Consultant and the War-purposes Exhibition and a Films Division. 
At about this time Mr. P. J. Griffiths, an ex-Civil Servant of Bengal, and later 
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Secretary of the Indian Tea Association was appointed Publicity Adviser to the 
Government. The External Affairs Department had a China Relations Officer 
and an American Relations Officer, Sir Evelyn Wrench. Mr. Guy Wint also 
worked for External Affairs Department publicity in a not too clearly 
defined capacity. In short in the war years publicity and public relations 
attracted many Englishmen who wished to have the satisfaction of speeding 
the war effort. 

On the close of the war, the National War Front was designated the 
Field Publicity Organisation and its activities supported by the Counter 
'Propaganda Directorate were the subject of scathing criticism in the Central 
Assembly. As the result of an adverse vote the Field Publicity Organisation 
and the Films Division were closed down. The Films Division was later 
revived as it was found that private studios were unwilling to undertake 
the production of documentaries. 

A remodelled Publications Division has brought out a number of at¬ 
tractively got-up books and periodicals including March of India, an illus¬ 
trated bi-monthly, Aj-Kal, a monthly published in Urdu and Hindi, and 
Bal Bharati, a Hindi monthly intended exclusively for children. 

The activities of the Bureau of Public Information were, however, con¬ 
fined to the Press. The British Ministry of Information had its own offices 
in Delhi but all its material intended for the Press was distributed through 
the Bureau of Public Information. The U.S. Office of War Information too 
channelled its releases through the Bureau which withheld any item which 
was regarded as unsuitable. The Government of India Inter-Services Public 
Relations Directorate also followed the same procedure. 

The Bureau of Public Information expanded rapidly in its own field. It 
published a fortnightly journal, the Indian Information, in English, Hindi 
and Urdu and issued releases to the Press in English, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, 
Tamil and Gujerati. Following the Bengal famine, it set up branch offices 
in Bengal, Punjab, Bombay, Madras and U.P. It dealt with some 200 Indian 
atid foreign correspondents and besides the day to day publicity of Govern¬ 
ment Departments, organised press conferences for important foreign 
personalities (like Mr. Louis Johnson) and publicity for Generalisimo. 
Chiang Kai-Shek and Madam Chiang in 1941, the Cripps Mission in 1942, 
the '^Tavell Talks in 1945 and the Cabinet Mission in 1946. 

In matters of policy, the Bureau of Public Information established the 
principle in 1938 that Government advertisements should be placed with 
newspapers strictly on the basis of circulation and influence, and secured a 
ruling that the Bureau would not engage in personal publicity for the 
Members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council when they made political 
speeches or statements unconnected with the work of the Government. 

. Arising from the reports of the Trade Commissioners abroad that they 
were receiving a number of enquiries about India, unconnected with trade 
which they were unable to answer, the Bureau put up a proposal (1939) for 
the appointment of Press Attaches to Trade Commissioners and as a result 
Mr. Jossley Hennessy was sent to Washington (1941) as Public Relations 
Officer to the Agent-General for India. In 1942, the Bureau submitted a 
scheme for publicity in China after the visit of the Principal Information 
Officer to Chungking. The scheme, however, did not materialise. 

In 1945, Mr. Hennessy was succeeded in Washington by Sri J. Natarajan 
who had officiated as Principal Information Officer in India during Mr. 
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Hennessy’s absence. Sri Natarajan was succeeded by Dr. Anup Singh and 
later by Colonel Unni Nair who was appointed Public Relations Officer in 
Washington, a post which he held until his death in Korea when the jeep 
in which he was travelling exploded a mine. A memorial has been estab¬ 
lished in his name in the National Press Club in Washington. 

In India, Sri Pothan Joseph was appointed Principal Information Officer 
in 1945 and eight months later he was succeeded by Sri A. S. Iyengar who 
held the office for three years during and after the difficult period of tran¬ 
sition until his contract expired when he was succeeded by Sri B. L. Sharma, 
as Principal Information Officer. 

The Inter-Services Public Relations Directorate has been attached to the 
Press Information Bureau (as the Bureau of Public Information is now 
called) as its defence wing and publishes a weekly journal for the troops, 
the Fauji Akhbar in English, Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, Roman Urdu, Tamil, 
Telugu, Marathi and Roman Gurkhali. 

The Press Information Bureau maintains sub-offices in Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. 

The External Affairs Department has its own publicity wing since 1948, 
and controls Public Relations Officers and Press Attaches in Indian Em¬ 
bassies abroad. Indian Information Offices have been set up in Afghanistan, 
Australia, British East Africa, Burma, Canada, Egypt, Iran, United States 
of Indonesia, Iraq, Japan, Malaya, Pakistan, Pondicherry, Turkey, United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. 

Foreign Information Services: 

There are several foreign organisations which distribute material to the 
Press in India as well as issue pamphlets, journals, and maintain libraries. 
The U.S. Information Service has offices at Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bangalore. It issues to the Press cabled speeches and com¬ 
ment, articles from the U.S. press, background material, newspapers, books 
and pamphlets, photographs, and weekly surveys of news and views. It 
also maintains libraries at various centres and publishes the weekly 
American Reporter. 

The British Information Service issues cabled comment, signed articles, 
background, monthly surveys on economic and world affairs, books, maga¬ 
zines and photographs. 

The Tass Agency (U.S.S.R.) issues cable material, articles, background, 
periodical publications, pamphlets, and sometimes photographs and books. 

The Central China News Agency (official) issues pamphlets, and limited 
printed material and occasionally photographs. 

The Pakistan Information Service issues news bulletins. 

The Australian Public Relations Officer issues comment, surveys, 
pamphlets and periodical publications. 

The Canadian Press Attache, the Swiss Embassy and Yugoslavia Embassy 
issue occasional material to the press, other foreign agencies issuing 
material are Denmark, Ethiopia, Indonesia, Israel, Nepal, Portugal and 
Syria. 



Besides these Foreign services, there is a United Nations Information 
Centre at New Delhi which covers India, Burma and Ceylon. There is also 
the F.A.O. Information Service at New Delhi which disseminates informa¬ 
tion regarding the work of Food and Agricultural Organisation of the United 
Nations. The International Labour Organisation office in Delhi issues 
occasional material. 
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Minute by the Honourable Sir W. Robinson, K.C.S.I., Member of the 
Governor’s Council, Fort St. George, dated 28-1-1878. 

A proposal to limit a useful liberty which has been conceded, with 
enormous balance of social and political advantage, to our Native fellow- 
subjects in India for well-nigh half a century, a liberty which is educating 
the people in freedom of thought and independence of character, and is (Mr. 
Eden’s dictum notwithstanding) highly valued by them,—and to limit it 
with a distinction between English and Native newspapers, and in a manner 
which can scarcely fail in practice to become very arbitrary, is a matter for 
very serious consideration. After giving the subject much anxious thought, 

I must declare myself unable to advise it. The difficulties and risks seem to 
me grave, and the safeguards which we already have are, if not insufficiently 
appreciated, not applied as they might be. 

2. In the first place, I am quite unable to endorse Mr. Eden’s estimate of 
Native public feeling in India towards their Vernacular press. On the con¬ 
trary, I believe that, to a man, the intelligent, cultivated, and influential 
classes—while deprecating its occasional vulgarity and extravagance—value 
their Vernacular Press and highly prize its liberty, for the same reasons 
which actuate their European fellow-subjects in the same interest; they do 
so under even stronger incentives and apprehension than the latter. I am; 
therefore, satisfied that the hostile measures to which Mr. Eden would invite 
the Government and Legislature would only tend to extend and aggravate 
the disloyalty and alienation they are expected to mitigate; and while I can 
easily conceive circumstances under which this concensus of disapproval 
must, for a time, be firmly braved, I do not think that there is sufficient 
reason at this moment for challenging the strongly hostile feeling and dis¬ 
trust which would assuredly be evoked even in those minds which are best 
affected towards our Government and race, A strong feeling pervades the 
Native mind that we are unfaithful to our pledge and principles; and I can 
conceive no measures more likely to confirm this impression than those 
which may be aimed at what the intelligent classes have already come to 
look on as a constitutional' privilege. 

3. Nor do I think that Mr. Eden rightly estimates the fidelity of the 
Vernacular Press—unreasonable though it often is—as an index of Native 
feeling and thought. Looked at from our point of view, its tone is natural, 
for the sympathy and appreciation of an Oriental people is probably beyond 
the reach of an alien bureau and foreign despotic Government; while its 
criticism—hostile as it often is—is generally precisely what is to be looked 
for under the circumstances, and rarely goes, in substance, beyond strong 
difference of opinion where such is quite reasonable. Inconvenient, therefore, 
though the extravagance and occasional want of loyalty evinced by the 
Vernacular press may be, we possess in it a useful barometer of Native 
feeling and sentiment; a barometer such as no menaced or sycophant Press 
could possibly continue to be. There is an appreciable safety in knowing the 
worst that even our discontented subjects are thinking of our measures and 
administration: and the experience of other countries (than England) to 
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which Mr. Eden alludes, has shown that a restricted press is no guarantee 
tor the loyalty of their subject, or dissatisfied nationalities. There are dis¬ 
advantages—and grave ones—in having existing discontent and hostile 
criticism formulated and circulated amongst the people; but, on the whole, 
I think the balance of political advantage is in favour of an unmenaced 
press even in India. 

4 . Serious objections present themselves to my mind to the proposal to 
treat differentially the English and Vernacular Press. The existing race- 
alienation—spreading and widening daily—is seriqps enough as it is; and I 
confess that I think that some of the low radical writing of England, ex. gr., 
of the Bradlaugh School, which is read with avidity in South India, is doing 
far more material harm than anything the Vernacular Press is diffusing. A 
compromise of principle here would, I am sure, have a very bad effect. 

5. The proposals relate to two grounds of apprehension in respect to the 
Native Press— 

(1) Corrupt abuse of the liberty of the press for purposes of intimida¬ 
tion and the levy of black-mail in respect to private individuals, 
public officials, Native Princes, and the like; and, 

(2) Its disloyal tone and spread of seditious sentiment. 

6. Facts in regard to a small section of the Press of America and of our 
own Colonies—and even to some obscure prints in England—show that the 
Native Press of India is not alone obnoxious to the charge of occasional 
malicious and corrupt intimidation; but I am quite satisfied that the law, 
as it stands, affords quite sufficient protection to persons who may be un¬ 
justifiably assailed, and the frequency with which trials for defamation 
appear on our judicial files, both criminal and civil, shows that there is no 
distrust of its administration. The same holds good of public officials; and 
possibly in India—where public opinion is wanting, public morality low, and 
corruption rife—the fear of the indigenous Press is not an unalloyed evil. 
Native Princes are more likely to subsidise the Native Press from sinister 
motives than to fear it. I think that any attempt to transfer the protection 
ef persons of whatever class from offences of this class, from the legal 
tribunals to the executive would be most inexpedient. I do not myself 
believe that fear of the Press is at this moment deterring any class of public 
officials from doing their duty; and if it were, the remedy lies in leaving 
such persons to the education in courage which' a free—albeit somewhat 
scurrilous—press imparts. I would deprecate any alteration of the press 
law in this direction—even the exaction of security as proposed in this dis¬ 
cussion. I have never heard of a case in which the responsible editor when 
“wanted” could not be found. The demand of security would be felt to be a 
covert menace: it would interfere exceptionally with a fair industry, but 
would not remove the v man of straw in whose name the security would 
appear. I cannot read the summary of Sir George Campbell’s advice 
recorded on page 8 of the Viceroy’s Minute without feeling that the very 
existence of a Press worthy of the name—of a Press such as we require in 
this country as an exponent of Native feeling—is at stake. Formulate the 
words of Sir George Campbell’s recommendation as an affirmative explana¬ 
tion to section 124A, give a procedure which removes what is termed “the 
eclat of a long prosecution,” and place in the hands of a sensitive, irritable 
executive the power “to shut up newspapers” which it judges contain “mis¬ 
chievous and seditious libels on the Government,” and you have a gagged, 
ruined, and sycophant press, at once contemptible and useless, if not danger¬ 
ous. Under such circumstances, the judicial tribunals of this country would 
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scarcely be entitled to public confidence by their constitution, while, on the 
other hand, we might occasionally witness an unseemly contest between the 
executive and its nominee on the bench. 

7. As regards the proposal to introduce the provisions of the Irish Act— 
with, as I gather, some modifications in the direction of greater stringency— 
I do not think that the conditions of things, social and administrative, are 
sufficiently analogous to ensure equal safety and consideration. In Great 
Britain we have a public opinion such as is entirely wanting here; Irish 
Courts are presided over by Irish judges aided by Irish juries, while the 
executive is more immediately under the observation of Parliament, in 
which Irish interests are fully represented. Every condition of this country 
presents a complete contrast as respects safeguards. Further—writing under 
correction—I believe that our law of sedition is more precise and stringent 
than that of Great Britain. On the whole I am satisfied that the conditions of 
this country present for greater danger to the reasonable liberty of the Press 
than the conditions of Ireland under similar legal restrictions. Warning and 
confiscation would practically mean suppression without hearing or trial in 
India. 



APPENDIX II 

This official table shows action taken against newspapers under Press Act in 1910,1911,1912 1913 and 1914 

List of Newspapers proceeded against under Section 8(2) of-the Indian Press Act, 1910 (1 of 1910) up to 1914 and those which had to close down 

as a result 
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(c) Bengal—Nil 

( d) Bihar and Orissa—Nil 
( f) United Provinces—Nil 
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Central Provinces—Nil. 

(i) Assam—Nil. 

O') North-West Frontier Provinces—Nil. 
( k ) Coorg—Nil. 

(/) Delhi—Nil 



APPENDIX III 
Act No. VII of 1908 

An Act for the prevention of incitements to murder and to other offences 
in newspapers. 

Whereas it is expedient to make better provision for the prevention of 
incitements to murder and to other offences in newspapers; it is hereby 
enacted as follows: — 

Short title and extent 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) 
Act, 1908. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. 

Definitions 

2. (1) In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context,— 

(a) “Magistrate” means a District Magistrate or Chief Presidency 
Magistrate; 

(b) “Newspaper” means any periodical work containing public news 
or comments on public news; 

(c) “Printing press” includes all engines, machinery, types, litho¬ 
graphic stones, implements, utensils and other plant or fnaterials 
used for the purpose of printing. 

(2) Save as herein otherwise provided all words and expressions in this 
Act shall have the same meaning as those respectively assigned to them in 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1908. 

Power to forfeit printing presses in certain cases 

3. (1) In cases "where, upon application made by order of or under 
authority from the local Government, a Magistrate is of opinion that a news¬ 
paper printed and published within the Province contains any incitement to 
murder or to any offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, or to 
any act of violence, such Magistrate may make a conditional order declaring 
the printing press used, or intended to be used, for the purpose of printing 
or publishing such newspaper, or found in or upon the premises where such 
newspaper is, or at the time of the printing of the matter complained of 
was, printed, and all copies of such newspaper, wherever found, to be for¬ 
feited to His Majesty, and shall in such order state the material facts and 
call on all persons concerned to appear before him, at a time and place to 
be fixed by the order, to show cause why the order should not be made 
absolute. 

(2) A copy of such order shall be fixed on some conspicuous part of the 
premises specified in the declaration made in respect of such newspaper 
under Section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, or of any 
other premises in which such newspaper is printed, and the affixing of such 
copy shall be deemed to be due service of the said order on all persons 
concerned. 
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(3) In cases of emergency or in cases where the purposes of the appli¬ 
cation might be defeated by delay the Magistrate may, on or after the 
making of a conditional order under sub-section (1), make a further order 
ex parte for the attachment of the printing press or other property referred 
to in the conditional order. 

(4) If any person concerned appears and shows cause against the con¬ 
ditional order, the Magistrate shall take evidence, whether in support of or 
in opposition to such order, in manner provided in section 356 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

(5) If the Magistrate is satisfied that the newspaper contains matter of 
the nature specified in sub-section (1), he shall make the conditional order 
of forfeiture absolute in respect of such property as he may find to be within 
the terms of the said sub-section. 

(6) If the Magistrate is not so satisfied, he shall set aside the conditional 
order of forfeiture and the order of attachment, if any. 

4. Power to seize 

(1) The Magistrate may by warrant empower any Police-officer not 
below the rank of a sub-inspector to seize and detain any property ordered 
to be attached under section 3, sub-section (3), or to seize and carry away 
any property ordered to be forfeited under section 3, sub-section (5), 
wherever found and to enter upon and search for such property in any 
premises— 

(a) Where the newspaper specified in such warrant is printed or 
published, or 

(b) where any such property may be or may be reasonably suspected 
to be, or 

(c) where any copy of such newspaper is kept for sale, distribution 
publication or public exhibition or reasonably suspected to be so 
kept. 

(2) Every warrant issued under sub-section (1) so far as it relates to a 
search shall be executed in manner provided for the execution of search- 
warrants by the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

5. Appeal 

Any person concerned who has appeared and shown cause against a 
conditional order of forfeiture may appeal to the High Court within fifteen 
days from the date when such order is made absolute. 

(6) Bar of other proceedings 

Save as provided in section 5, no order duly made by a Magistrate under 
section 3 shall be called in question in any Court. 

7. Power to annul declaration under Press and Registration of Books Act, 
1867. 

Where an order of forfeiture has been made absolute in relation to any 
newspaper the Local Government may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, annul any declaration made by the printer or publisher of such 
newspaper under the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, and may by 
such notification prohibit any further declaration being made or subscribed 
under the said Act in respect of the said newspaper, or of any newspaper 
which is the same in substance as the said newspaper, until such prohibition 
be withdrawn. 
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8. Penalty 

Any person who prints or publishes any newspaper specified in anj 
prohibition notified under section 7 during the continuance of that prohibi¬ 
tion shall be liable, on conviction, to the penalties prescribed by section 15 
of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

9. Application of Code of Criminal Procedure 

All proceedings under this Act shall be conducted so far as may be in 
accordance with the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

10. Operation of other laws not barred 

No proceedings taken under this Act shall operate to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted for any act which constitutes an offence under any 
other law. 


APPENDIX III 
Act No. 1 of 1910 

An Act to provide for the better control of the Press. 

Whereas it is necessary to provide for the better control of the Press; 
it is hereby enacted as follows: — 

Short title and extent 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Indian Press Act, 1910. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, inclusive of British Balu¬ 
chistan, the Santhal Parganas and the Pargana of Spiti. 

Definitions 

2. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context,— 

(a) “Book” includes every volume, part or division of volume, and 
pamphlet, in any language, and every sheet of music, map. chart 
or plan separately printed or lithographed; 

(b) “Document” includes also any painting, drawing or photograph 
or other visible representation; 

(c ) “High Court” means the highest' Civil Court of Appeal for any 
local area except in the case of the provinces of Ajmer-Merwara 
and Coorg ■vyhere it means the High Court of Judicature for the 
North-Western Provinces and the High Court of Judicature at 
Madras respectively; 

(d) “Magistrate” means a District Magistrate or Chief Presidency 
Magistrate; 

Ce) “Newspaper” means any periodical work containing public news 
or comments on public news; and 

(f) “Printing-press” includes all engines, machinery, types, litho¬ 
graphic stones, implements, utensils and other plant or materials 
used for the purpose of printing. 
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Deposit of Security by keepers of printing-presses 

3. (1) Every person keeping a printing-press who is required to make a 
declaration under section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, 
shall, at the time of making the same, deposit with the Magistrate before 
whom the declaration is made security to such an amount, not being less 
than five hundred or more than two thousand rupees, as the Magistrate may 
in each case think fit to require, in money or the equivalent thereof in securi¬ 
ties of the Government of India. 

Provided that the Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, for special reasons to 
be recorded by him, dispense with the deposit of any security or may from 
time to time cancel or vary any order under this sub-section. 

(2) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any printing- 
press kept in any place in the territories under its administration, in respect 
of which a declaration was made prior to the commencement of this Act 
under section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, is used for 
any of the purposes described in section 4, sub-section (1), the Local 
Government may, by notice in writing, require the keeper of such press to 
deposit with the Magistrate within whose jurisdiction the press is situated 
security to such an amount, not being less than five hundred or more than 
five thousand rupees, as the Local Government may think fit to require, in 
money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

Power to declare security forfeited in certain cases 

4. (1) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any printing- 
press in respect of which any security has been deposited as required by 
section 3 is used for the purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, 
book or other document containing any words, signs or visible representa¬ 
tions which are likely or may have a tendency, directly or indirectly, 
whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, implication or other¬ 
wise— 

(a) to incite to murder or to any offence under the Explosive Subs¬ 
tances Act, 1908, or to any act of violence, or 

(b) to seduce any officer, soldier or sailor in the Army or Navy of 
His Majesty from his allegiance or his duty, or 

(c) to bring into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the Government 
established by law in British India or the administration of justice 
in British India or any Native Prince or Chief under the suzerainty 
of His Majesty, or any class or section of His Majesty’s subjects 
in British India, or to excite disaffection towards His Majesty or 
the said Government or any such Prince or Chief, or 

(d) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and 
thereby induce him to deliver to any person any property or 
valuable security, or to do any act which he is not legally bound 
to do, or to omit to do any act which he is legally entitled to do, 
or 

(e) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the adminis¬ 
tration pf the law or, with the maintenance of law and order, or 

(f) to convey any threat of injury to a public servant, or to any 
person in whom that public servant is believed to be interested, 
with a view to inducing that public servant to do an act or to 
forbear or delay to do any act connected with the exercise of his 
public function, 
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the Local Government may, by notice in writing to the keeper of such 
printing-press, stating or describing the word, signs or visible representa¬ 
tions which in its opinion are of the nature described above, declare the 
security deposited in respect of such press and all copies of such newspaper, 
book or other document wherever found to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

Explanation I.—In clause (c) the expression “disaffection” includes dis¬ 
loyalty and all feelings of enmity. 

Explanation II.—Comments expressing disapproval of the measures of 
the Government or of any such Native Prince or Chief as aforesaid with a 
view to obtain their alteration by lawful means, or of the administrative or 
other action of the Government or of any such Native Prince or Chief or of 
the administration of justice in British India without exciting or attempting 
to excite hatred, contempt or disaffection do not come within the scope of 
clause (c). 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of the issue of a notice 
under sub-section (1), the declaration made in respect of such press under 
section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall be deemed 
to be annulled. 

Deposit of further security. 

5. Where the security given in respect of any press has been declared 
forfeited under section 4, every person making a fresh declaration in respect 
of such press under section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 
1867, shall deposit with the Magistrate before whom such declaration is 
made security to such amount, not being less than one thousand or more 
than ten thousand rupees, as the Magistrate may think fit to require, in 
money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

Power to declare further security, printing-press and publications forfeited. 

6. If after such further security has been deposited the printing press is 
again used for the purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, book or 
other document containing any words, signs or visible representations which 
in the opinion of the Local Government are of the nature described in sec¬ 
tion 4, sub-section (1), the Local Government may by notice in writing to 
the keeper of such printing-press, stating or describing such words, signs 
or visible representations, declare— 

(a) the further security so deposited, 

(b) the printing-press used for the purpose of printing or publishing 
such newspapers, book or other document or found in or upon 
the premises where such newspaper, book or other document is, 
or at the time of printing the matter complained of was printed, 
and 

(c) all copies of such newspaper, book or other document wherever 
found, 

to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

Issue of search-warrant. i 

7. (1) Where any printing-press is or any copies of any newspaper, book 
pr other document are declared forfeited to His Majesty under this Act, the 
Local Government may direct any Magistrate to issue a warrant empowering 
any police-officer, not below the rank of a Sub-Inspector, to seize and detain 
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any property ordered to be forfeited and to enter upon and search for such 
property in any premises: — 

(i) where any such property may be or may be reasonably suspected 
to be, or 

(ii) where any copy of such newspaper, book or other document is 
kept for sale, distribution, publication or public exhibition or 
reasonably suspected to be so kept. 

(2) Every warrant issued under this section shall, so far as relates to a 
search, be executed in manner provided for the execution of search-warrants 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Deposit of security by publisher of a newspaper. 

8. (1) Every publisher of a newspaper who is required to make a declara¬ 
tion under section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall 
at the time of making the same, deposit with the Magistrate before whom 
the declaration is made security to such an amount, not being less than five 
hundred or more than two thousand rupees, as the Magistrate may in each 
case think fit to require, in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of 
the Government of India: 

Provided that if the person registered under the said Act as printer of 
the newspaper is also registered as the keeper of the press where the news¬ 
paper is printed, the publisher shall not be required to deposit security so 
long as such registration is in force: 

Provided further that the Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, for special 
reasons to be recorded by him, dispense with the deposit of any security or 
may from time to time cancel or vary any order under this sub-section. 

(2) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that a newspaper 
published within its territories, in respect of which a declaration was made 
by the publisher thereof prior to the commencement of this Act, under 
section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, contains any 
words, signs or visible representations of the nature described in section 4, 
sub-section (1), the Local Government may, by notice in writing, require 
the publisher to deposit with the Magistrate within whose jurisdication the 
newspaper is published, security to such an amount, not being less than five 
hundred or more than five thousand rupees, as the Local Government may 
think fit to require, in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the 
Government of India. 

Power to declare security forfeited in certain cases. 

9 . (1) If any newspaper in respect of which any security has been 
deposited as required by section 8 contains any words, signs or visible 
representations which in the opinion of the Local Government are of the 
nature described in section 4, sub-section (1), the Local Government may, 
by notice in writing to the publisher of such newspaper, stating or describing 
such words, signs or visible representations, declare such security and all 
copies of such newspaper, under section 5 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867, wherever found, to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of the issue of a notice 
under sub-section (1), the declaration made by the publisher of such news¬ 
paper under section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall 
be deemed to be annulled. 
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Deposit of further security. 

10. Where the security given in respect o i any newspaper is declared 
forfeited, any person making a fresh declaration under section 5 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, as publisher of such newspaper 
or any other newspaper which is the same in substance as the said news¬ 
paper, shall deposit wifh the Magistrate before whom the declaration is 
made security to such amount, not being less than one thousand or more 
than ten thousand rupees, as the Magistrate may think fit to require in 
money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

Power to declare further security and newspapers forfeited. 

11. If, after such further security has been deposited, the newspaper 
again contains any words, signs or visible representations which, in the 
opinion of the Local Government are of the nature described in section 4, 
sub-section (1), the Local Government may, by notice in writing to the 
publisher of such newspaper stating or describing such words, signs or 
visible representations, declare— 

(a) tjie further security so deposited, and 

(b) all copies of such newspaper wherever found, to be forfeited to 
His Majesty. 

Power to declare certain publications forfeited and to issue search-warrants 

for same. 

12. (1) Where any newspaper, book or other document wherever printed 
appears to the Local Government to contain any words, signs or visible 
representations of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (1) the 
Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, stating 
the grounds of its opinion declare such newspaper, book or other document 
to be forfeited to His Majesty, and thereupon any police-officer may seize 
the same wherever found, and any Magistrate may by warrant authorise 
any police-officer not below the rank of Sub-Inspector to enter upon and 
search for the same in any premises where the newspaper, book or other 
document may be or may be reasonably suspected to be. 

(2) Every warrant issued udder this section shall, so far as relates to 
a search, be executed in manner provided for the execution of search- 
warrants under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Power to detain packages containing certain publications when imported 

into British India. 

13. The Chief Customs Officer or other officer authorized by the Local 
Government in this behalf may detain any package brought, whether by 
land or sea, into British India which he suspects to contain any newspapers, 
books or other documents of the nature described in Section 4, sub-section 
(1), and shall forthwith forward copies of any newspapers, books or other 
documents found therein to such officer as the Local Government may 
appoint in this behalf to be disposed of in such manner as the Local Govern¬ 
ment may direct. 

Prohibition of transmission by post of certqin newspapers. 

14. No newspaper printed and published in British India shall be trans¬ 
mitted by post unless the printer and publisher have made a declaration 
under Section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, and the 
publisher has deposited security when so required under this Act. 
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power to detain articles being transmitted by post. 

15. Any officer in charge of a post-office or authorised by the Postmaster- 
General in this behalf, may detain any article other than a letter or parcel 
in course of transmission by post, which he suspects to contain— 

(a) any newspaper, book or other document containing words, signs 
or visible representations of the nature described in Section 4, 
sub-section (1), or 

(b) any newspaper in respect of which the declaration required by 
Section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, has 
not been deposited by the publisher thereof. 

and shall deliver all such articles to such officer as the Local Government 
may appoint in this behalf to be disposed of in such manner as the Local 
Government may direct. 

Copies of newspapers printed in British India to be delivered gratis to 
Government. 

16. (1) The printer of every newspaper in British India shall deliver at 
such place and to such officer as the Local Government may, by notification 
in the local official Gazette, direct, and free of expense to the Government 
two copies of each issue of such newspaper as soon as it is published. 

(2) If any printer of any such newspaper neglects to deliver copies of 
the same in compliance with sub-section (1), he shall, on the complaint of 
the officer to whom the copies should have been delivered or of any person 
authorised by that officer in this behalf, be punishable on conviction by a 
Magistrate having jurisdiction in the place where the newspaper was printed 
with fine which may extend to fifty rupees for every default. 

Application to High Court to set aside order of forfeiture. 

17. Any person having an interest in any property in respect of which 
an order of forfeiture has been made under Section 4, 6, 9, 11 or 12 may, 
within two months from the date of such order, apply to the High Court to 
set aside such order on the ground that the newspaper, book or other docu¬ 
ment in respect of which the order was made did not contain any words, 
signs or visible representations of the nature described in Section 4, sub¬ 
section (1). 

Hearing by Special Bench. 

18. Every such application shall be heard and determined by a Special 
Bench of the High Court composed of three judges, or, where the High 
Court consists of less than three Judges, of all the Judges. 

Order of Special Bench setting aside forfeiture. 

19. (1) If it appears to the. Special Bench that the words, signs or visible 
r-presentations contained in the newspaper, book or other documents in 
respect of which the order in question was made were not of the nature 
described in Section 4, sub-section (1), the Special Bench shall set aside 
the order of forfeiture. 

(2) Where there is a difference of opinion among the judges forming the 
Special Bench, the decision shall be i.\ accordance with the opinion of the 
majority (if any) of those Judges. 

(ij) Where there is no such majority which concurs in setting aside the 
order in question, such order shall stand. 
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Evidence to prove nature or tendency of newspapers. 

20. On the hearing of any such application with reference to any news¬ 
paper, any copy of such newspaper published after the commencement of 
this Act may be given in evidence in aid of the proof of the nature of 
tendency of the words, signs or visible representations contained in such 
newspaper which are alleged to be of the nature described in Section 4, sub¬ 
section (1). 

Procedure in High Cpurt. 

21. Every High Court shall, as soon as conveniently may be, frame rules 
to regulate the procedure in the case of such applications, the amount of the 
costs thereof and the execution of orders passed thereon, and until such 
rules are framed the practice of such Court in proceedings other than suits 
and appeals shall apply, so far as may be practicable, to such applications. 
Jurisdiction barred. 

22. Every declaration of forfeiture purporting to be made under this Act 
shall, as against all persons, be conclusive evidence that the forfeiture 
therein referred to has taken place, and no proceeding purporting to be taken 
under this Act, shall be called in question by any Court, e 'cept the High 
Court on such application as provided by this Act, shall be instituted against 
any person for anything done or in good faith intended to be done under 
this Act. 

Penalty for keeping press or publishing newspaper without making deposit. 

23. (1) Whoever keeps in his possession a press for the printing of 
books or papers without making a deposit under Section 3 or Section 5, when 
required so to do, shall on conviction by a Magistrate be liable to the penalty 
to which he would be liable if he had failed to make the declaration pres¬ 
cribed by Section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

(2) Whoever publishes any newspaper without making a deposit under 
Section 8 or Section 10, when required so to do, or publishes such news¬ 
paper, knowing that such security has not been deposited, shall, on convic¬ 
tion by a Magistrate, be liable to the penalty to which he would be liable if 
he had failed to make the declaration prescribed by Section 5 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

Return of deposited security in certain cases. 

24. Where any person has deposited any security under this Act and 
ceases to keep the press in respect of which such security was deposited, or, 
being a publisher, makes a declaration under Section 8 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, he may apply to the Magistrate within 
whose jurisdiction such press is situate for the return of the said security 
and thereupon such security shall, upon proof to the satisfaction of the 
Magistrate and subject to the provisions hereinbefore contained, be returned 
to such person. 

Service of Notices. 

25. Every notice under this Act shall be sent to a Magistrate who shall 
cause it to be served in the manner provided for the service of summonses 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Operation of other laws not barred. 

26. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to prevent any person from 
being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which cons¬ 
titutes an offence against this Act. 
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1. Correspondence between the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State for India regarding Act No. IX of 1878—“AN ACT FOR THE 
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2. Copy of despatch forwarded by the India Office to the Government 
of India relative to expediency of repealing the Vernacular Press Act, 
1881. 
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conditions on which such licenses may be had; also, of any Notifica¬ 
tions, similar in terms or tenor to the foregoing, which have been 
since issued by the Government of Madras or the Government of 
Bombay. 

13. Of any Memorial or Remonstrance addressed to the East India Com¬ 
pany, praying for the Disallowance of Act XV of 1857 and the Reply 
or Replies of the East India Company to the same. 

14. And of any Records of Proceedings by the Supreme Government, or 
any of the Local Governments in India, taken with reference to en¬ 
forcing the provisions of Act XV of 1857, and of any Notices or Warn¬ 
ings to Printers or Publishers, with any Articles or Writings inculpated 
under the same. 
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15. Statement of Newspapers and Periodicals published or printed in 
Bengal, revised upto 31-12-1939, compiled in the office of the Bengali 
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16. Statement of Newspapers and Periodicals published or printed in West 
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Published in Calcutta by Thos. Jones, “Calcutta Gazette” office—1855. 

22. Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government—No. XXXII— 
Returns relating to publications in the Bengali language in 1857 to 
which is added a list of the native presses with the books printed at 
each, their price and character with a notice of the past conditions and 
future prospects of the Vernacular Press of Bengal and the statistics of 
the Bombay and Madras Vernacular Presses. Submitted to Govern¬ 
ment by the Rev. J. Long: Published in Calcutta by John Gray, 
General Printing Department, 1859. 

23. Selections from the Records of the Government of North West Pro¬ 
vinces—Notes on Native Press during the years 1848 to 1872—2nd 
series Vols. 1 to 6. 


ANNUAL ISSUES OF NEWSPAPERS ETC. 

1. The Times of India Centenary Supplement—issued with the Times oj 
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3. The Indian Review Vol. 54, No. 7 (July 19' ) G.A. Natesan & Co. 

4. 50 Years—G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madras. 
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6 . Silver Jubilee edition of the Bombay Chronicle published in 1938. 
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APPENDIX—A 


General Questionnaire. 

In issuing this Questionnaire, the Press Commission wish to acknowledge 
their debt to associations, organisations, and individuals who sent Preliminary 
Memoranda on the terms of reference to them. The Commission have drawn 
liberally on the Memoranda and also on tihe reports and other literature 
published by the Royal Commission on the Press in the United Kingdom, the 
American Commission and the Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh Inquiry 
Committees. 

The Questions are designed to elicit information and opinion on all aspects 
of the various problems covered by the Commission’s terms of reference. This 
explains the length of the Questionnaire. For a thorough and fruitful inquiry 
the Commission felt that a comprehensive Questionnaire was essential. 

The Commission will greatly appreciate it, if you will give them the benefit 
of your advice and experience by answering all the questions. But if you 
find that it is not possible for you to do so, the Commission will be grateful 
if you will answer parts of the Questionnaire you are specially interested in 
or have special knowledge of. 

The Questionnaire has been divided into Sections each dealing with a 
specific subject. Certain Questions, it will be seen, have been repeated in 
different words in more than one Section. This has been done deliberately 
in order (a) to set the Questions in their various contexts and have them 
viewed from different angles and (b) to make the Sections as self-contained 
as possible. 

IT IS REQUESTED THAT REASONS MAY PLEASE BE-GIVEN IN 
SUPPORT OF VIEWS EXPRESSED IN THE ANSWERS AND CONCRETE 
DATA, INSTANCES AND EXAMPLES AS MAY BE RELEVANT INVARI¬ 
ABLY CITED. 

Unless otherwise clear from the context, the word ‘ paper” stands for daily 
newspapers as well as periodical publications. Also, unless otherwise clear 
from the context, the word "newspaper” means not only the daily newspaper 
but also periodical publications. 

The Questionnaire (G. Q.) need not be returned. But your answers may 
please be given with specific reference to the relevant Section and the number 
of the Question answered. The Questions may please be answered in the 
order in which they appear in the Questionnaire; answers to Questions in 
different Sections may not be placed together. 

THE COMMISSION WILL BE GRATEFUL IF YOUR ANSWERS ARE 
TYPED ON ONE SIDE OF THE PAGE AND, IF POSSIBLE. 15 COPIES OF 
YOUR REPLY ARE FORWARDED TO THE SECRETARY, PRESS COM¬ 
MISSION, P.O. Box No. 561 , NEW DELHI. 

As it is necessary that the Commission should adhere to their time table 
of work, IT HAS BEEN DECIDED TO RECEIVE REPLIES UP TO 28 TH 
FEBRUARY 1953 . 

18B Mof I&B. 
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Please sign your full name, and give your address at the end of your 
reply. If you are connected with any newspaper, please name the news¬ 
paper and state your connection. If you wish that any answer or any part 
of your answer to a Question may be treated as confidential, please give a 
clear indication to that effect for the.consideration of the Commission. Also, 
please indicate whether you wish to give oral evidence. 

Section “A”: State of the Press 

1 . What do you think are the major problems confronting title profession 
of journalism and the newspaper industry in India today? 

2 . Can you give a brief and concise history of the development of the 
Press in your State for any period during the last fifty years that you may 
be acquainted with and also refer to published literature on the subject? 

3 . (a) Judged by the number of newspapers and periodicals, or tiheir 
circulation or by the capital invested in them, do you think there has been 
the requisite expansion of the Press in India in the last twelve years and 
particularly in the years since the advent of Independence? 

(b) To what would you attribute the varying rates of expansion and 
development of the Press in different areas? Have any special facilities been 
available to the profession in the States where the progress has been greater? 
Do you think development of the Press has been accelerated in the States (or 
Provinces) set up in recent years? 

4 . (a) It has been suggested that the Indian language and mofussil Press 
has on the whole not made any substantial progress in the last two decades 
and that the bulk of it did not share the prosperity of some English and 
metropolitan papers during World War II. What do you think are the 
reasons? 

(b) Do you think inadequacy of local news or excessive- concern with 
foreign and/or national news has stood in the way of the expansion and 
prosperity of the Indian language and mofussil Press? If so. how do you 
think the Indian language and mofussil Press can organise a more adequate 
service of local news? 

5 . Are the recently started Indian language papers able to serve the needs 
of district and rural areas better than newspapers published at metropolitan 
centres? 

6 . What do you think is the future role in India of newspapers and 
periodicals in the English language? Do you think this section of the Press 
is likely to develop furtheT? 

7 . (a) In what topics is the public most interested? Has there been any 
change in recent years in public interest or taste? If so, to what would you 
attribute it? Do you think it will continue? Is public interest in national 
affairs likely to increase with improved education? Is it the function of a 
newspaper to lead, express or to follow trends in public interest and taste? 
How far in your opinion is the Press exercising its legitimate, functions in 
exposing (i) public evils, (ii) administrative deficiencies, and (iii) commercial 
and other abuses? 

(b) Do you think there is a tendency in the Press to subordinate the 
study and serious discussion of events and policies to immediate popular 
appeal? 



(c) Is there a serious attempt to gather and collate factual data in 
relation to the several economic, political, legal and social questions that are 
discussed in the Press? 

(d) In your area is there a disparity in the journalistic standards, as to 
get-up and contents, between the English and Indian language Press? If so 
what causes would you attribute it to and what remedies would you suggest 
to raise the standards of the Indian language Press in your area? 

(e) Can a substantial or growing section of the Press be given the descrip¬ 
tion “yellow journalism”? Do you think an attempt should be made to 
protect the community against it? If so, what measures would you suggest. 

8. Does the Press in India on the whole present news accurately and views 
fairly? Would it be correct to say that news is being manipulated to suit 
the interests "of individual proprietors or of any class, group or party? If 
there is bias In reporting news, in what other ways, if any, does it operate. 

9 . In your opinion is the professional skill displayed by all or any sections 
•of the Press competent? 

10 . To what extent if at all do you consider that the accurate presentation 
of news or fair or adequate expression of opinion is distorted or restricted 

foy: 

(a) the desire of newspapers to satisfy the prejudices of the public and 

publish matter likely to attract it; 

(b) the prejudices of journalists and editors and their intellectual and 

other limitations; 

(c) the interests and influences of advertisers; 

•(d) the interests, policies and prejudices of newspaper proprietors; 

(e) the influence and interest of pressure groups and wealthy 
individuals', 

•(f) the influence of the Government; 

,( g ) the economic and other difficulties of establishing new newspapers 
and maintaining existing newspapers as financially sound pro¬ 
positions; 

(h) the influence of Foreign Information Services. 

11 . (i) Is more attention paid in the Press or any sections of the Press to 
layout and display than to content? 

(ii) Is there a tendency to carry the “eye appeal” to excess and more 
particularly any tendency to increase the number of headlines? Do headlines 
tend to be unfaithful to the reports they summarise? 

12 . In your opinion how great is the influence of daily newspapers and of 
the periodical Press on the public? By what means would you determine 
the influence of a paper? Does it vary, with papers and regions? 

13 . Do you consider the publication of crossword puzzles or other similar 
•competitions or the award of prizes etc. to be unjournalistic forms of com¬ 
petition among newspapers? If so, should such competitions be permitted? 
What safeguards are needeu to check them? Have they tended to increase 
sn the last ten years? 
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14. Is there a tendency in the Press or any sections of the Press to publish 

astrological predictions? Do you think publication of astrological predictions 
is desirable? • 

15. Do you consider that the proportion/quantity of news and commeni 
on news of the following types in the Indian Press is adequate and is in 
accordance with the proper standards of healthy journalism: 

(i) International, national and State or local news; 

(ii) News of regional and rural areas; 

(iii) t News of proceedings of Parliament and State Legislatures: 

(iv) Proportion of news allotted to the speeches of different parties ini 

Parliament and in State Legislatures, Corporations and Local! 
Bodies; 

(v) Verbatim or extensive reports of speeches and statements made 

outside Parliament and State Legislatures by members of the 
Central and State Governments and politicians belonging to the 
party to which the Government belongs; 

(vi) Speeches and statements of non-Governmental or Opposition. 

leaders made outside Parliament and State Legislatures; 

(vii) News of social and cultural activity; 

(viii) News of tihe country’s economic and industrial progress and! 
activity including financial and commercial news and labour pro¬ 
blems, news of the economic state of different sections of the 
people, women’s welfare and domestic science and other non¬ 
political news; 

(ix) Proceedings of Law Courts and other legal news; 

(x) Accidents, crime, private affairs of individuals and sensational news 

in general; 

(xi) Sport, theatre and entertainment. 

16 . Is the balance of comment in English and Indian language newspapers 
weighted in favour of international affairs, national affairs or local affairs? 
Are the present proportions well-balanced? If not, what are the reasons? 

17 . Is there a substantial or growing section of the Press which publishes 
matter likely to or tending to: 

(a) incite or inciting violence or commission of offences; 

(b) incite or inciting sabotage calculated to interfere with essential 
services; 

(c) cause or causing disaffection in the Armed Forces; 

(d) incite or inciting hatred between different sections of the people/reli¬ 
gious communities; or matter 

(i) infringing or offending decency or morality (In this connection 

please consider publication of obscene and scurrilous matter and 
matter defamatory of individuals or making an intrusion into 
their private affairs); 

(ii) disparaging or defaming foreign diplomats; or 

(iii) tending to create unfriendly relations between India and other 

countries? 



18 . Do substantial sections of the Press publish sizeable quantities of 
material received from the Information Offices of tihe Government of India 
and State Governments and from Foreign Information Services? Are 
Government statistics or communiques published in extenso or edited? Do 
journalists accept hand-outs and other ready-made material from official or 
foreign sources because of lack of initiative or enterprise? Has acceptance 
of this material led to a visible uniformity in the content of news and opinion 
published in the Press? Do you regard such developments as have taken 
place in this direction as desirable? 

19 . Has the use of syndicated feature articles increased? Is it tending to 
increase further? Do you think use of syndicated material is beneficial to 
the growth of a Press with healthy standards of-journalism? 

20 . Has the use of foreign or Indian comic strips and cartoons, syndicated 
or otherwise, increased? Do you think their publication should be 
■encouraged? 

21 . Is there a tendency towards increase in advertisement columns at the 
■expense of news and opinion columns? 

22 . Have objectionable advertisements increased in the recent past or is 
there a tendency towards their elimination as a result of any editing done 
•by papers or self-restraint exercised by the Press or advertising agencies? 


Section “B”: Healthy Journalism 

1 . What is your conception of healthy journalism and by what standards 
•would you judge it? 

2 . What is your conception of “yellow journalism” or scurrilous or sen- 
.■sational publication? Do you consider that such journalism is widespread orr 
peculiar to any area, any region or any section of the Press. 

3 . In your view is the publication of film news or the exhibition of 
cinema advertisements either in films journals jor others prejudicial to 

public morals? 

4 . What do you think should be the respective functions of dailies, 
•weeklies and other periodicals? Should weeklies and other periodicals: 

fa) confine themselves to news only? 

fb) confine themselves to views only? 

(c) present both news and views? 

(d) give background information and deal with matters pertaining to 

culture, art, science and such other topics? 

5 . (i) Should every newspaper seek to reflect the totality of the com¬ 
munity’s activity and opinion and/or seek to educate and influence them? Is 
this possible or practicable? 

(ii) Should individual newspapers seek to reflect and/or educate and 
influence only a special aspect of the community’s life, the total Press thus 
reflecting and/or educating and influencing the total community? 
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(iii) What principles should govern selection of matter: 

(a) so far as facts are concerned, only their news value? 

lb) so far as opinion is concerned, only its significance or importance? 

ic) the interests of those who own/edit/operate a newspaper whether 
to promote the objects of a party or an association or to pro¬ 
mote the financial prosperity of the paper as a business, 
concern? 

(d) the interests of readers? 

6. Considering the hazards of news collection, what is a reasonable standard; 
of accuracy? Does it mean publication of some facts that are known to be- 
accurate including a reasonable connecting interpretation of those facts or 
does it mean publication of all relevant facts with/without any connecting, 
interpretation of those facts? 

7 . In publishing opinion how far should a newspaper: 

(a) notice incipient currents, (b) initiate currents of opinion and (c). 
divert or otherwise influence those already in prominence? 

8. To what extent should a newspaper be expected to publish significant 
ideas or facts contrary to its own views? Is it necessary or desirable that a. 
newspaper should reserve any space for the expression of views not in. 
consonance with its editorial policy? 

9 . For the sake of attracting the readers’ attention but, without indulging 
in sensationalism, how far should a newspaper go y\ making its comment 
vigorous and outspoken and its facts entertaining? Is it legitimate to publish 
details of the private lives and conduct of individuals or of operations of 
corporations, favourable or unfavourable to the interests concerned, (a) to. 
bring tnem to light in the public interest and/or (b) for the sake of 
circulation? 

10. Should a newspaper or a journalist be obliged to disclose the nature- 
of its/his sources? What effect will this have (a) on ensuring veracity and 
(b) on shying off possible sources of news? 

11 . (a) Is it advisable that the Press should be largely concentrated in, 
metropolitan centres? If so, how best can the needs of the districts be 
met? 

(b) If the Press should be established in a large number of district or 
other centres, should the newspapers at those centres follow the pattern ot 
those in metropolitan centres, or should they concentrate on news of the 
districts, leaving national news to be purveyed by papers in the metro¬ 
politan centres? 


12 . (i) Should a newspaper depend on circulation alone for its revenue? 
Or should advertisements be regarded as a legitimate/necessary source of 
revenue? If so, to what extent can the consequences of the need to build 
circulation be avoided? How can conflict between the advertisement aspect 
and the public service aspect of the newspaper be resolved? How can the 
advertisement aspect be prevented from pushing the newspaper to the posi¬ 
tion of an industry like any other? 

(ii) Should the Press be regarded as a non-profit making public service 
to be owned and operated by Government or philanthropic bodies? 
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(iii) Is it possible to liberate the Press entirely from the compulsion of 
commercial considerations in the sense that a newspaper has to secure an 
income to meet its expenditure? If not, how and to what extent, can it 
operate as a public service? Is it possible to combine the minimum of com¬ 
mercial necessity with the maximum of public service? If you regard opera¬ 
tion of the commercial motive as undesirable, what measures do you suggest 
to reduce or eliminate it? 

(iv) Is it possible/desirable that a newspaper should be operated by a 
large body of small shareholders or a co-operative organisation? 

Section “C”: Financial Position 

1 . (a) What criteria would you suggest to judge whether a newspaper 
unit is a sound economic unit? 

(b) In terms of your criteria for a sound economic unit, please state what 
in your opinion is: 

( 1 ) the capital required to start (i) a daily newspaper in English, 

(ii) a daily newspaper in an Indian language, (iii) a weekly 
paper of a general and political nature (in English or in an Indian 
language), and (iv) a periodical not covered by (iii): 

(2) the proportion between material capital equipment, material 

current equipment, such as paper, ink. etc. and current running 
expenses; 

(3) the ratio of revenue from subscriptions to revenue from advertise¬ 

ments - 

( 4 ) the minimum Press Room equipment, such as printing and com¬ 

posing machines, moulding units, stereotyping units, etc. 

(c) In the light of your answer to (a), do you think some newspapers 

(i) are over-capitalised and incur excessive overhead costs generally; 

or 

(ii) pay unduly high salaries to managerial staff: or 

(iii) allow unreasonable large commission; or 

(iv) employ mechanical equipment in excess of circulation require¬ 

ments? 

If so, what do you think is the reason? To what extent does the desire 
to deflate profits or inflate losses pla y a part in (i), (ii), (iii) or (iv)? 

What is the effect of (i), (ii), (iii) or (iv), including under-capitalisation 
of equipment generally, on the financial structure of newspapers and their 
ability to pay adequate wages to employees? 

(d) Keeping in view your criteria under (a), do you think 

(i) newspapers should be prohibited by law or otherwise from start¬ 
ing until they are in possession of assets and resources necessary 
to constitute a sound economic unit? In this connection, please 
also consider the case of appers which start or flourish for short 
periods as a result of the temporary support of political parties 
for specific purposes, as for instance, elections, and presently 
die out or continue as unsound economic units wbeD party sup¬ 
port is withdrawn; and 
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(ii)' existing unsound economic units, particularly units which are 
unable to pay fair wages and salaries to staff, should be pre¬ 
vented by law or otherwise from continuing? 

(e) Do you also consider that to ensure prudent and honest management, 
it should be compulsory for newspapers, whether they are owned by joint 
stock companies or not, to publish their Balance Sheets and Trading and 
Profit and Loss Accounts in their own columns and/or to file them with a 
Press Registrar Who should be appointed in each State to receive and inspect 
accounts? 

(f) How far do you think existing Balance Sheets reveal the true finan¬ 
cial condition of newspapers? What particular items should be included in 
them and in Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts? 

2. (a) The Commission have been told that in the years 1939—1945 some 
newspapers earned very large profits while others ran at a loss or altogether 
closed down. Can you give reasons in the light of your knowledge of parti¬ 
cular papers for the financial prosperity or otherwise of newspapers during 
these years? 

(b) Do you believe that profits earned by newspapers between 1939 and 
1945 were re-invested in the newspaper industry or elsewhere? Were profits 
of some newspapers not re-invested in the newspaper industry? In what 
papers did this happen and in what particular respects? Do you think there 
is any tendency now to utilise or to invest newspaper profits outside the 
newspaper industry? If so, do you think utilisation and re-investment of 
newspaper profits in the newspaper industry itself should be regulated by 
legislation or otherwise? 

(c) With reference to payment of profits or dividends to the investor or 
payment of income-tax, do you think financial investment in the newspaper 
industry should be considered on par with investment in other private 
sectors of industry? 

3. Can you give an analysis of financial success and failures of news¬ 
papers in your State/territory and the reasons for the success and failures? 

4. Do you think there has generally been a high mortality rate in news¬ 
paper ventures and also that a large number of newspapers have ceased to 
grow? Of what sections of the Press can this be said in particular? What 
do you think are the reasons and what measures would you suggest to reduce 
failures and assist growth and expansion? 

5. From the point of view of ensuring a healthy economic structure for 
newspapers, would you advocate any particular form of ownership or manage¬ 
ment? 

6. Is it correct that in some newspapers subsidiary agencies and outside 
individuals are being employed to conduct the business of some departments 
and that, as a result, the newspapers have been weakened financially? If 
so, what remedial measures do you think should be taken? 

7. How far do newspapers depend upon loans? Do they borrow from 
banks or from individuals? Do you think there should be any restriction on 
the sources from which loans should be taken by newspapers? 

8. Do you consider that sufficient finance is not flowing into the news¬ 
paper industry? If you do, what measures do you suggest to encourage flow 
rf capital into t'he industry? 
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9. What are the various charges and taxes, direct or indirect, newspapers 
have to pay? Do you think such imposts adversely affect the flow of capital 
into the newspaper industry? If so, would you recommend the grant of 
special tax concessions and facilities in the matter of postal, telegraph and 
transport rates? 

10. Do you think some newspapers are prevented from expanding because 
the present management is reluctant to bring in additional finance? If you 
are of that view, what remedial measures do you suggest? 

11. (a) What are the present problems of the Indian language and mofussil 
papers, financial and others and how do you think they can be solved? 

(b) How far has the progress of Indian language and mofussil papers 
been retarded by 

(i) lack of flow of capital into them; 

(ii) motives, purposes and methods of management; 

(iii) competition of metropolitan papers in the same State or from 

neighbouring State; 

(iv) prejudices of advertisers (Government and commercial) and of 

the newspaper reading public; 

(v) slow growth of advertising agencies and of industrial and business 

concerns in the mofussil prosperous enough to advertise in 
papers; 

(vi) scarcity and/or high cost of newsprint and mechanical equipment; 

(vii) subscription rates ^ind inadequacy of news agency services for 
their requirements; 

(viii) failure of owners to give them a distinctive regional or local 
character; and 
(ix) extent of literacy? 

Section “D”: Cost, Price, Revenue and Expenditure of Newspapers 

1. (a) Do you think that there are considerable differences in the cost of 
production as between (i) English language dailies; (ii) Indian language 
■dailies; (iii) English dailies and Indian language dailies, including English 
and Indian language dailies owned by the same proprietor; (iv) English and 
Indian language weeklies; and (v) Other periodicals? If there are such 
differences, what do you attribute them to? In your reply please take into 
account and make references to the following points:— 

Paper and ink; 

Production (Press Room machinery etc): 

Differences in size and circulation? 

Editorial; 

Managerial; 

Distribution; (a) Transport and (b) Commission to sale agents; 
Canvassing and publicity; 

Maintenance and depreciation: 

Miscellaneous (rents, rates etc.l 
<b) What measures would you suggest; 
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(i) to remove disparities in the cost o£ production; and (ii) to effect ai 
general reduction in the cost of production? 

(c) To what extent can cost of production be reduced by improving the 
output and quality of ink manufactured in India? 

2. (a) In addition to sales of copies and advertisements, what are the 
other sources of revenue of newspapers in India? Please give details with 
special reference to factors like crossword puzzles and other competitions,, 
subsidies and donations from political parties, from Government or from 
industrial and commercial establishments or other institutions, individuals or 
other sources. 

(b) What part does job work play in the financial structure of a news¬ 
paper 

(i) as a source of revenue; 

(ii) as concealed subsidy; and 

(iii) as the proprietor’s personal income? 

How would you explain the differences in advertisement revenue that 
exist amongst Indian newspapers? In your reply please discuss particularly 
the position, in this context, of Indian language newspapers and periodicals, 
published in mofussil areas. Do you think the differences can be attributed 
to any consideration other than circulation and special appeal, such as 
prejudice on the part of advertisers and advertising agencies? 

4. Can you give any information on the extent of existing disparities in. 
advertisement rates as between (a) dailies in* the English language; (b) 
Indian language dailies; (c) English and Indian language dailies, including 
dailies in the English language and dailies in Indian languages owned by the 
same proprietor; (d) English and Indian language weeklies, and (e) other 
periodicals? What would you attribute the disparities to? 

5. Can you explain the considerations on which newspapers and other 
periodicals (i) fix their advertisement tariffs generally and (ii) differentiate 
between their rates for different categories of advertisement in the same 
paper? How far are the differences influenced by the following considera¬ 
tion. cost of production of the paper concerned and the type of its reader- 
ship? Are there any other factors? 

6. How far is it correct to say that the cost of advertisement per single 
column inch per 1000 copies in Indian newspapers generally, and in Indian 
language newspapers particularly, is high? If you think it is high, what 
do you attribute the high cost to? 

7. How far have circulation and advertisement revenue of the Indian 
language and mofussil Press improved since the advent of Independence? 

8. Can you make any concrete suggestions for increasing the circulation 
and advertisement revenue of Indian language and mosfussil papers? 

9. Can you make any concrete sugge^ions for bringing the size of 
circulation of Indian newspapers, especially Indian language newspapers, 
into line with increase in literacy in the country? 

10. What are the methods employed to Dromote the sales of newspapers 
and periodicals in India? Do you consider that such methods, as publication 
of crossword and qjher prize schemes, comic strips, forecasts and predictions 
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etc. are desirable? If so, would you suggest that such methods should be 
prohibited or regulated by legislation? 

11. Do you think differences in the prices of newspapers are due wholly 
to differences in their size and the number of pages? If not, what are the 
other reasons? In your answer please discuss differences in prices as 
between (a) English dailies; (b) Indian language dailies; (c) English and. 
Indian language dailies, including English and Indian language dailies owned, 
by the same proprietor; (d) English and Indian language weeklies; and (e)- 
Other periodicals. 


Sections “E” and “F”: Ownership and Control (E) and Groups and Chains (F)i 

Note.—For the purpose of these Sections of the Questionnaire and thfc 
subsequent Sections, the terms "Multiple Unit", "Group”, “Chain” and. 
"Combine” have been used in the following context: 

Multiple Unit. —Where a paper under one ownership and bearing a com¬ 
mon title is printed, published and issued, or locally supplemented by a, 
newssheet, at more than one place. 

Group. —Where more than one paper is printed, published and issued at 
the same place under the same ownership. 

Chain. —Where more than one paper under the same ownership on- 
management is printed, published and issued from more than one place 

Combine. —Where, in spite of apparent differences in the form of owner¬ 
ship or management of the papers concerned, commonness of control or 
policy is brought about by way of common holding of shares or by way 
of relationship among proprietors or managers or in any other way. 

1. What are the various forms of ownership, management and control, of 
which you have personal knowledge or experience? Please state the com¬ 
mon and distinctive advantages and drawbacks of each of the forms? 

2. Have you noticed any significant change in the last few decades,, 
especially after 1939, in the ownership, control and management of news¬ 
papers and periodicals in India? If so, please give details and express your 
opinion as to whether this change has been desirable. Can you also explain, 
why and how these changes have come about? 

3. Have there been any changes in the purposes and motives of the 
newspaper industry? Are these changes independent of the form of owner¬ 
ship? Or have some papers retained their traditions irrespective of changes 
in the form of ownership? 

4. (i) Do you think there has been an appreciable concentration of 
control, management and ownership of newspapers and periodicals, news 
agencies and feature syndicates in India? 

(ii) Is there any further trehd towards concentration, ostensible or 
otherwise? 

(iii) What have been the principal causes of such concentration of 
ownership or management or control? Where control, management and 
ownership of -newspapers is by Joint Stock Companies, to what extent is 
concentration of ownership not easily discernible from the registers of share¬ 
holders? Please give Uustrations. 
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5. Are different types of ownership peculiar to: 

(i) different areas or State in the country; 

(ii) different classes of newspapers, for example, daily newspapers in 

English and the Indian languages, weeklies and other periodicals; 
and 

(iii) different languages in which newspapers are published? 

6. What are the multiple units, groups, chains or combines in the Indian 
fPress of which you have knowledge? Do you perceive any tendency towards 
further growth of multiple units, groups, chains or combines? In answer¬ 
ing this question, please distinguish between multiple units, groups, chains 
-or combines which are concerned only with the newspaper business and 
others which have some link with other industries or business concerns like 
insurance companies, banks, etc. 

7. With reference to the multiple units, groups, chains and combines of 
which you have knowledge, can you throw light on the precise financial 
connections inter se of the units constituting multiple units, groups, chains 
and combines? In your answer, please give details, such as, common owner¬ 
ship of the majority of shares or the controlling shares, as the case may be 
of different units, by individuals, beneficial owners, or by holding companies, 
common directors, managers, etc. 

8. Can you explain why there has been a tendency (in so far as it exists) 
towards the formation of (a) multiple units, (b) groups, (c) chains and (d) 
combines? 

9. Do you think geographical factors (e.g. distances and the existing 
or potential means of communication in the near future) or any other factors 
make the growth of multiple units, groups, chains and combines inevitable in 
India? 

10. (a) Do you think that the tendency towards concentration of owner¬ 
ship and the formation of multiple units, groups, chains and combines (in 
so far as it exists) in the Indian Press is likely to result in the absorption 
or elimination of independent newspapers? 

(b) Would you favour merger or amalgamation of weak newspapers as 
an alternative to their possible extinction? 

11. (i) How far has the growth of multiple units, groups, chains and 
combines of papers retarded the growth of or led to any decrease in the 
number of independent papers through absorption or elimination? 

(ii) How far has the growth of multiple units, groups, chains and 
combines of papers led to any fall in the circulation of papers not belonging 
to multiple units, groups, chains or combines? 

(iii) To what extent, if any, have multiple units, groups, chains and 
combines been responsible for any increase in the number of newspapers and 
periodicals in the country? 

(iv) Have multiple units, groups, chains and combines led to any mono¬ 
polies of newspaper circulation in any States, in any parts of States, or in 
any districts, or to monopolies in any language? 
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(v) Have multiple units, groups, chains and combines resulted in a mono¬ 
poly of the supplies of newsprint and other material required by news¬ 
papers? 

(vi) Are there any instances of acquisition of profitable newspapers by 1 
multiple units, groups, chains and combines with the object of reducing their 
circulation in order to help the circulation and promote the prosperity off 
existing papers of the multiple units, groups, chains and combines? 

12. Is there any evidence for the complaint that sections of the Press are- 
financed and controlled by hidden influences and are open to the exercise of 
pressure from outside sources? If so, what measures do you suggest to. 
eliminate and counter such influences? 

13. It has been suggested that profits in the more profitable newspapers im 
a multiple unit, group, chain or combine are utilised to support less profit¬ 
able papers in the same multiple unit, group, chain or combine or to start' 
newspapers. What is your view of the effect of such utilisation of profits 
in respect of 

(a) evasion of taxes: 

(b) conditions of working journalists in the employ of the more- 

prosperous papers; and 

(c) unfair competition with other papers in the area to which these? 

profits are transferred? 

14. To what extent do multiple units, groups, chains and combines of 
which you have personal knowledge (i) organise central production, equip¬ 
ment and supplies and (ii) have common staff, management, editorial and. 
other services or a combination of any of them? 

15. Please examine the operation of multiple units, groups, chains and: 
combines with reference to: 

(i) presentation by them of accurate news and fair and adequate- 

views; deterioration, maintenance or enhancement generally of 
professional and ethical standards; 

(ii) the unity or diversity of editorial policy in news and opinion) 

columns displayed in different papers belonging to the same- 
group. chain, etc. 

(iii) the promotion of more adequate if uniform coverage of news and! 

views or the promotion of more adequate coverage combined at. 
the same time with a variety of matter in each paper; 

(iv) the effect on “local colour” in their papers and the importance- 

given to local news: 

(v) the colouring given to news and/or views to suit the prejudices: 

and interests of the proprietors or of the economic or political' 
groups to which they belong or detachment from such considera¬ 
tions displayed in the papers; 

(vi) the extent to which the commercial motive has affected the con¬ 

tent, presentation and appearance of the papers and the desir¬ 
ability or otherwise of the effects; 

(vii) the economies that have accrued to the papers as a result off 
their association in groups, chains, etc.; 
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(viii) any distinctive effect on journalistic efficiency; 

(ix) the economic advantages or disadvantages of the existence of 
groups, chains, etc., to the Press as a whole (including reduc¬ 
tion or augmentation of financial risks, flow of capital into the 
newspaper industry or diversion of the capital and resources of 
the newspaper industry to banking, trade or other business); 

\x) the effect on conditions of employment of working journalists and 
other employees of the newspaper industry: 

(xi) the influence on Government of proprietors of multiple units, 
groups, chains and combines and the possibility of Government 
influencing multiple units, groups, chains and combines. 

16. Does increase in the number of newspapers in India necessarily 
Indicate the growth of an independent Press? Or. on the contrary, has there 
been a tendency towards concentration of circulation in fewer centres of 
influence? 

17. (a) Are in your opinion any measures necessary either by way of 
legislation or by voluntary regulation to 

(i) control the operation of the existing multiple units, groups, chains 

and combines; and/or 

(ii) prevent their further growth in the Indian Press? 

(b) Would you, as a desirable alternative to multiple units, groups, 
chains and combines, favour individual units functioning on a co-operative 
basis while retaining their individual financial and editorial independence? 

18. (a) Is the periodical Press and, especially, are scientific and technical 
journals subjected to unfair competition from foreign publications and 
agencies? Would you suggest any special methods to promote the growth 
of such journals? 

(b) Do you think that there is greater independence and maintenance of 
professional standards in the weeklies and other periodicals as compared to 
the daily Press? To what extent has the growth of multiple units, groups, 
chains and combines affected the financial stability of such independent 
weeklies and periodicals; especially as a result of the publication of Sunday 
Editions, Magazine Sections and Special Numbers of daily papers? If you 
"think the periodical press has been adversely affected or is likely to be 
adversely affected, what remedies would you suggest to counteract the 
tendency? 

19. To what extent, if any, is the maintenance of independence and pro¬ 
fessional standards of journalism affected by the ownership or control of 
newspapers and periodicals by political or religious bodies? 

Section “G”: Editorial Control 

1. Is there a tendency in any class of papers/any paper for the status 
and independence of the editor to decline? If so, to what do you attribute 
it? Is it associated particularly with any form of ownership? Is the 
"tendency, if any, more pronounced in multiple units, groups, chains and com¬ 
bines/in large joint stock units/in newspapers owned by politico-religious 
bodies/in newspapers run by individual proprietors? 
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2. If the independence of the editor has declined, has it declined in res¬ 
pect of control over general editorial policy or day-to-day policy? 

3. Can you mention any significant cases of dismissal, demotion or 
resignation of editors because of policy disagreement with proprietors? 

4. How does proprietorial control actually operate? Are proprietors able 
to exercise control over editorial policy 

(a) because their personality is dominating though they may have no 

legal status? 

(b) by having an office in the newspaper and actually scrutinising 

pages and giving directives? 

(c) by the proprietor acting as editor-in-chief? 

(d) by holding a conference of editors/editorial staff and giving oral 

directives? 

(e) by issuing written directives? 

(f) by issuing oral orders to the junior editorial staff without the 

knowledge of the editor? Do members of the junior staff tend 
to carry out such orders where the editor has no authority in 
the matter of their appointment, promotion etc.? 

<g) by having editorial or other matter inserted without the prior 
knowledge of the editor? 

(h) placing restrictions on control of editorial policy by editors in 

contracts of service? Do you know of any such contracts? 

(i) by issuing directives that particular individuals or topics are to be 

written up or ignored? 

(j) by employing re-write men who are asked to present news from a 

particular angle, or? 

(k) by maintaining “black lists”? 

5. Where the proprietor is an association including a corporation, society 
or a trade union, are there any newspapers whose editorial and opinion 
columns advance the interests of that association under the guise of the 
public interest? Can any instances be given? 

G. Do newspapers owned by businessmen and industrialists, whether 
directly or through control of Joint Stock Companies, adopt editorial policies 
either to advance the interests of the business community or particular 
business interests or commitments of particular proprietors? Can any in¬ 
stances be given? 

7. (a) What personal publicity is done for proprietors or editors or 
managers or other members of the staff or advertisers or their relatives or 
their business associates by way of 

photographs, 
news items and 

news items about marriages and social functions? 

(b) Can any specific instances be quoted? 

(c) Are articles or statements by a proprietor specially included in his 
tpaper though not covered generally by the Press? 
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8. Are there any inherent limitations on the proprietor’s or editor’s con¬ 
trol, eg. 

(a) public opinion; 

(b) special interests of sufficiently powerful and vocal groups in the- 

community; 

(c) likely effect on advertisers; 

(d) the tone and style of the paper and its general traditions? 

9. (i) Are there papers which have managing editors who do not write- 
editorials or perform other editorial functions at the desk or in the field but 
only lay down policy for the editorial staff on behalf of proprietors and are 
in fact business executives exercising control over editorial policy by virtue of 
their position? 

(ii) Where there are managing editors, how are they recruited? 

(iii) Do managing editors fetter the discretion of working editors? How 
does this affect editorial policy? 

(iv) Does the institution of managing editors prevent (a) working, 
journalists from attaining the position of editor in the paper, and (b) the- 
working editor having a hand in the appointment or promotion of the staff 
under him? 

10 Do managing directors, managing editors or managers who exercise 
supervisory functions over editors/editorial stafr receive any directions/ 
directives from proprietors on general editorial policy/day-to-day policy? 
How are the directives given? 

11. (a) How far is it possible to keep apart business policy from editorial’ 
policy? 

(b) Do business considerations such as those of circulation or maintenance- 
of advertisement revenue fetter the freedom of proprietors or editors in. 
carrying out their legitimate functions? If so. please give illustrations. 

12. Should the editor devote his time exclusively to his paper or be- 
allowed to undertake other work in (a) any other newspaper and (b) in; 
any business? 


Section “H”: External Influences 

Note.—By “external influences” is meant influences other than those- 
flowing from the proprietorship or editorship of a newspaper or periodical. 

1. (a) Are there any external influences operating on Indian newspapers,, 
periodicals and news agencies? If so, please specify them and describe them. 

(b) Do such external influences result in preventing? 

(i) adequate and accurate presentation of news; and 

(ii) fair and adequate presentation of views? 

If so, please give illustrations from your own knowledge of the problem or 
of the industry. 

2. Is the susceptibility, if any. of Indian newspapers, periodicals and news; ' 
agencies to external influences the result of 

fa) their financial weakness; 
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(b) organisational weakness including either lack of authority in the 

hands of the editor or non-exercise of such authority by the 
editor; 

(c) lack of a reasonably high standard of integrity in the staff' and/or 

(d) any other factor? 

3. To what extent and in what manner are the content, presentation and 
appearance of newspapers and periodicals and the content and presentation 
of news agency services influenced by advertisers and advertising agencies? 

4. How far are newspapers, periodicals and news agencies influenced by 
political pressure from any source? 

5. To what extent are newspapers, periodicals and news agencies influenced 
by Government patronage or by fear of Government’s displeasure? Can you 
suggest measures for safeguarding the Press from such influences? 

6. Do you think newspapers, periodicals and news agencies in India are 
subject to influences from foreign sources? If so, please specify them. 

7. Are newspapers, periodicals and news agencies in India at all liable to 
be influenced by bribery or other illegitimate gratification? 

8. Is the presentation of news and views on financial matters subject to 
any external influences? If so, can you specify them? 

9. How far is the presentation of news and views on films, plays, racing, 
etc. subject to external influences? 

10. Are you in favour of any restrictions, partial or total, on proprietory 
interest in Indian newspapers, periodicals and news agencies vesting in non- 
Indians? Similarly, are you in favour of any such restrictions on Indian 
nationals owing or having an interest in foreign newspapers, periodicals and 
news agencies? 

11. Would you consider the employment of non-Indians as Special Corres¬ 
pondents by Indian newspapers desirable? 

12. Do you consider the employment of non-Indians in managerial or 
editorial, positions in Indian newspapers, whether at home or abroad, desir¬ 
able? 

13. Has there been an increasing tendency on the part of the Indian 
Press to publish syndicated articles and other features emanating from 
abroad? How far do you think this practice is resulting in the growth of 
external influences on the Indian Press? 

Section “J”: Advertisements 

1. What do you think should be the proportion between the advertisement 
and other columns of a paper? 

2. Does any industry or group of industries contribute such a high pro¬ 
portion of advertising revenue to the Press as a whole, or a section of the 
Press, as to be able to hold it to ransom? 

3. Do individuals or undertakings advertising in a newspaper or periodical 
have any influence on its policy? If so, is there any evidence of attempts by 
advertising agencies or business interests, severally or in groups, to influence 
18B Mof I&B. 
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policy generally or in regard to the treatment of particular topics? What 
methods would you suggest for counteracting such influences? 

4. It has been stated that newspapers may, of their own accord, follow a 
certain policy about news or views in order to offend advertising interests, 
is this correct? And if so, what is the remedy? 

5. Are there instances of editorial staff being asked by the advertising 
department to keep out or soft-pedal news items that may hurt the feelings 
of advertisers? 

6. Are there any instances of any member of the editorial staff being 
pulled up for putting out matter not relished by advertisers? 

7. Has news of labour unrest on any occasion been played down or shut 
out where such unrest occurs in concerns which are big advertisers? 

8. Are there instances of advertisers not having allowed the word 
Advertisement” to be printed at the end of their advertisements? To wha\ 

extent does the practice prevail? 

9. Are there any instances of firms cancelling advertisements because of 
the policy of a paper? 

10. Are you aware of any newspapers containing supplements or special 
pages giving publicity to the goods of particular firms or conducting paid 
propaganda but designed to give the appearance of general information rather 
than that of advertisement or propaganda? What methods would you suggest 
to check this practice? 

11. Are there instances of newspapers extolling advertisers in their finary 
rial columns? 

12. Are there any cases of newspapers seeking to influence advertisers 
through misuse of their editorial and other opinion columns? Are cinema 
advertisers especially sought to be so influenced? 

13. Is there any evidence of the Central or State Governments having 
discriminated in the distribution of advertisements? Is there any evidence of 
special patronage? 

14. Are there any instances of the Central Government or any State 
Government or any Government Department or Local Body offering advertise¬ 
ments to or holding out the threat of withdrawing advertisements from a 
newspaper on the ground of its policy? 

15. Has there been any visible correlation between the issue of Govern¬ 
ment advertisements to any paper and a change in its tone and policy? 

16. Is it correct that the circulation of papers which carry certain types of 
Government advertisements and notifications ( e.g. notifications about Govern¬ 
ment loans, changes in railway timings, etc.) receives a fillip as a result of 
their publication? If so, do you think they should issue in the form of Press 
Notes and Communiques and not as advertisements? What should Govern¬ 
ment do to ensure the publication of such Press Notes and Communiques? 

17. To what extent do Governments issue as news, matter which should 
appropriately be given as advertisement? 
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18. Is it possible for Government to give all its advertisements to all news 
papers and periodicals? If not, what should be the criteria for selection of 
papers for the publication of advertisements? Should the selection be based 
solely on the size, quality and area of circulation of each paper? If you 
think there should be some other criteria, what should they be? 

19. De you think Government advertisements concerning special topics like 
health, medicine and agriculture should be given to journals specially devoted 
to such topics? 

20. (a) Do you think that mofussil papers and Indian language papers tend 
to be ignored by Government for purposes of advertisement? 


(b) Do you think Government advertisements should be given even to 
those Indian language newspapers that do not satisfy the test of size, quality 
or area of circulation required? If there should be a selection what should 
be its basis? 

21. Are you satisfied with the distribution of advertisements by the Rail¬ 
way or other State Transport Authorities and Public Corporations, particularly 
to Indian language and mofussil papers? 

22. Are you satisfied with the present practice of distribution of Court 
notices and other Court notifications? If not, what changes would you suggest? 

23. Do you think the Union Public Service Commission and State Public 
Service Commissions are likely to reach their audiences best if they advertise 
in Indian language newspapers (a) for all posts or (b) for clerical and the 
lower categories of posts? 

24. Do you know of any papers the major portion of whose advertisement 
revenue is derived from Government sources? In view of the enlargement of 
the public sector of the country’s economy, do you think any such tendency 
calls for regulation? What type of regulation or machinery for a more 
equitable distribution of such advertisements would you suggest? 

25. De you think cinema advertisements tend to occupy an unduly large 
proportion of advertisement space in newspapers? If so, keeping in view the 
financial position of the smaller and mofussil papers, would you recorpmend 
the imposition of any restrictions on the size of each individual advertise¬ 
ment? 

26. How far do you think advertisements are being used for special 
patronage by private individuals and industrial and business houses in res¬ 
pect of (a) papers which are directly or indirectly controlled by those indivi¬ 
duals or business houses; and (b) others? 

27. What do you think is the proportion of advertisements emanating from 
foreign business interests whether located in India or elsewhere to the total 
advertisement revenue of the Press in India? Can you give any estimates 
of the amounts involved? How far do advertisements emanating from foreign 
business interests act as a source of special patronage or involve discrimi¬ 
nation between different units of the Indian Press? Do you think such 
advertisements have a positive influence in shaping editorial policy? 

By “foreign business interests located in India” is meant not only Indian 
branches of foreign business concerns but also Indian subsidiaries of foreign 
business concerns as well as joint stock companies registered in India more 
than 50 per cent, of whose capital is held by foreigners. 
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28. is it possible or desirable to require all advertisers to go through 
advertising agencies only and to require newspapers to accept advertisements 
from these agencies alone? If you think so, what safeguards would you 
suggest to ensure equitable distribution of advertisements? 

29. What type of advertisements, if any, do you consider to be objection¬ 
able? Is their volume substantial? How far is it possible to control such 
advertisements (a) by legislation, (b) through voluntary regulation and (c) 
through public opinion? Are there any newspapers which have taken the 
initiative and refused to accept advertisements of an undesirable character? 

30. Do you think newspapers should publish the following types of 
advertisements: (a) advertisements of cure-all remedies; (b) advertisements 
of wonder tonics and medicinal and other aids (including charms) to help 
procreation or stop conception; (c) advertisements by Sadhus, Doctors, Hakims, 
and Vaids about themselves and their claims to cure diseases; (d) astrologers’ 
claims; and (e) crudely worded matrimonial advertisements? Are there any 
other types of advertisements also which, in your opinion, should not be 
permitted? 

31. Before publishing them, do newspapers scrutinise advertisements from 
the point of view of (a) their veracity, (b) their effect on public health and 
morals and (c) their general tone and cultural influence? If not, do you 
think it is possible for newspapers to set up machinery to scrutinise and 
screen advertisements? If so, please make concrete suggestions. 

32. Do you think newspapers should be given the right to reject advertise¬ 
ments even if they are not objectionable in character? 

33. Has there been a tendency in recent years for advertisements to be 
placed more and more through advertising agencies? If so, has this materially 
affected relations between advertisers and newspapers? 

34. Do you think it should be the responsibility of advertising agents to 
scrutinise the advertisements that they sell to newspapers? 

35. Have you come across any instances of advertising agencies supplying 
editorial or other items to newspapers in which they inserted advertisements? 
If there have been any such instances, do you know whether any refusal on 
the part of the newspapers concerned to print such matter has resulted in 
their losing any advertisers? 

36. Is there any code of ethics governing the publication of advertisements 
by newspapers? If so, is it observed in practice? What means would you 
suggest to implement the code? 

37. Are you in favour of advertisement policy being in eonsonance with 
editorial policy? 

38. On what sources of information e.g. market research, readership 
surveys, net sales certificates, do advertisers/advertising agencies rely in 
placing advertisements? Do they take into account the editorial policy of 
the paper concerned? 

39. In what ways can advertising agencies help Indian language and 
mofussil papers to increase their advertisement revenue? What part can 
these, agencies piay generally in helping the prosperity and development of 
the Indian language and mofussil Press? 
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40. Are there any impediments in the formation and growth of advertis¬ 
ing agencies? If there are, and you think advertising agencies serve a useful 
purpose, how would you remove the impediments? 

41. What do you think are the potentialities of advertising in India? 

Section “K”: Liaison between the Press and the Government 

1. Do you consider that any liaison between the Press and the Govern¬ 
ment is necessary and, if so, for what purposes? 

2 Is the existing machinery for liaison between the Press and the Gov¬ 
ernment adequate? Do you think it serves the following purposes adequately? 

(a) Regulation of relations between the Government and the Press in 

the sense of promoting mutual understanding of each other's 
functions and problems. 

(b) The Press advising Government on occasions when Government 

contemplates action against a newspaper. 

(c) The accreditation of correspondents to the Government of India 

and to State Governments. 

(d) The provision of facilities for collection and dissemination of news. 

(e) The provision of information in answer to questions put by coi res¬ 

pondents and/or offering information and background on matters 
on which the Government wishes to enlighten the public. 

3. Are you satisfied that there is appreciation by governmental authority 
of the duties and responsibilities of the Press and the privileges that go with 
them? Is there better appreciation at the Centre/States than in the States/ 
Centre, or in some States more than others? 

4 Do you consider it desirable that Government should run a newspaper 
or h news service of its own? 

5. Are you aware of any activities of the Central or State Governments 
which you think are prejudicial to good relations between the Government 
and the Press? 

6. Are there any instances of exercise of pressure by District officials on 
mofussil correspondents to make the correspondents deviate from objective 
reporting. If any direct or indirect pressure is exercised, what is the best 
method of eliminating it? 

7. Do you consider that Press Advisory Committees have served any use* 
ful purpose? In what ways have Press Advisory Committees improved 
liaison between the Press and' Government? 

8. What defects have been found in the constitution and functioning of 
Press Advisory Committees? What would you attribute the defects to? 

9. It has been stated that in Press Advisory Committees members re¬ 
presenting the Press have been either unwilling or unable to suggest oi 
enforce action against errant members of the profession. How far is the 
critcism justified? Do you think that this or any other defects of Press 
Advisory Committees have been due to the composition of the Committees? 
What composition would you suggest for the Committees? 
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10. It has also been stated that the utility and effectiveness o£ Press 
Advisory Committees have been reduced because action has been taken by 
Government at times without consulting them. Do you consider that the 
number of such occasions has been large or frequent enough to deprive the 
Committees of their prestige or authority or persuasive power? 

11. Should the functions of Press Advisory Committees be confined to dis¬ 
cussion of and advice on matters connected with the application of Press 
Laws? Or would you suggest their enlargement to cover a wider field of 
liaison between Government and the Press? What other matters would you 
entrust to Press Advisory Committees? 

12. In view of the enactment of the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act, 
particularly the provision of trials by juries of journalists, is it expedient to 
continue the system of Press Advisory Committees? If so. what should be 
their constitution, scope and functions? 

13. Do you consider that, except for interviews between correspondents 
and members of Government, liaison between the Press and Government 
should be effected not through individuals but through organisations of news¬ 
paper editors and journalists? If so, are Press Advisory Committees a proper 
meeting ground for Government and ogranisations of editors and journalists? 
If not, what other machinery would you propose? 

14. Do you think representation for the Press on Advisory Committees 
or other Government Committees should' be confined to working journalists 
or to proprietors or there should be representatives from both sides and, it so, 
what should be their proportion? 

15. Are you satisfied with the present procedure and machinery (or 
accreditation of correspondents at the Centre and in the States? Should 
the present condition of a minimum circulation be relaxad generally er in 
favour of a particular category of newspapers? 

18. Should a newspaper be allowed accreditation for more than one corres¬ 
pondent or should a correspondent be given accreditation for more fcnn 
one newspaper? 

17. Should chain newspapers be given accreditation on the bans *f 
separate representation for each member of the chain? 

18. If a single paper or a chain of papers desires specialised representation, 
would you favour full accreditation to all its representatives or would 
limit accreditation of each specialist to the Ministries and Departments deal¬ 
ing with the subject in which he has specialised? 

19. Would you favour withholding or withdrawing accreditation (rona a 
correspondent on grounds of his newspaper’s lapses or his own inadequacy 
^r lapses? 

20. (a) On what grounds should Government refuse accreditation to news¬ 
papers or cancel it? 

(b) Should newspapers habitually indulging in scurrilous writing or 
persistently inaccurate reporting be refused accreditation? 

21. Would you place the responsibility for according, refusing or cancelling 
accreditation on a representative body of correspondents or on Govern¬ 
ment? 
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o£ the Government in the States or at the Centre adequate? How do they 
compare with facilities in other countries? Is telegraphic authority or tele¬ 
phone facility when applied for arranged promptly after accreditation? 


23. Do you consider the present press gallery facilities adequate in Parlia¬ 
ment and in State Legislatures? Are the present rules satisfactory? 

24. What qualifications would you prescribe for Public Relations Officers, 
Publicity Officers and Information Officers at the Centre and in the States 
and in the districts? Have you any preference for one or other of these 
designations in so far as they affect functions of the officers? 


25. Would you insist that Information Officers etc., should be recruit.d 
from among journalists exclusively in view of their having to deal with the 
Press, or do you favour specialists drawn from the educational and other 
liberal professions and from business also for such posts? 


26. Do you share the view that the profession of journalism is being de¬ 
pleted of talent by Government offering high salaries to young journalists of 
promise? 

27. What should be the proper function of the Information Officer? 

28. Do Information Officers at the Centre or in the States present in their 
releases an objective picture of Government activity, or do they indulge in 
“puffs” for Government and for individual Ministers? 

29. Are Government Information Officers issuing an increasingly larga 
number of Press Notes. Communiques, hand-outs and other ready-made 
material? 

30. Do you think that there is a growing tendency in Government Informa¬ 
tion Services to pass ready-made material to correspondents and thus to 
reduce their function to collection of such material? If information was not 
written out uuo was conveyed orally by Information Officers to correspon¬ 
dents, would it be more helpful to correspondents? Do Information Officers 
decline to answer oral inquiries or to be questioned about their hand-outs? 


Si Are Government Information Officers issuing more/fewer denials than 
before of reports published in the Press on official activity? Is it your opinion 
that these denials would be reduced if adequate response was forthcoming 
to inquiries by journalists’ 


32 Are there instance where other considerations have stood in the way 
of correspondents making full and legitimate use of material on Government 
activities gathered by them from various sources’ 

33 Do you think correspondents should have direct access to heads and 
senior officials of Ministries and Departments’ Do you know of any 

of Information Officers standing in the way of such access Have a ^ ™ ; 
been issued by the Central Government or State Governments on the subject. 

34 Do you think it is desirable that only accredited correspondents should 

be permitted to attend official Press Conferences and gather news from 
Government Departments? Or would you suggest there should be no such 
restrictions? 
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35. What machinery would you suggest for enabling Government to take 
the press into confidence on highly confidential questions of policy? 

36. Would you favour important ‘off-the-record” conferences dealing with 
high policy being restricted to selected accredited correspondents? Or do you 
prefer a special committee of selected editors being taken into Government’s 
confidence? Would you suggest a distinction being drawn between non-Indian 
correspondents of foreign newspapers or of Indian newspapers and Indian 
correspondents of Indian newspapers for admission to such conferences? 
Would you admit Indian correspondents of foreign newspapers or agencies to. 
these conferences? 


Section “L”: Foreign information Service 

1. From which Foreign Information Service or Services operating in- 
do newspapers receive material? How often is it received? What is the 
nature of such material? Is it received on request? What use is made of it? 
To what extent, in your view, is it calculated to help promote goodwill and 
understanding between India and the country on whose behalf it is issued 
by its Information Service? To what extent is the material calculated to 
influence public opinion towards other, countries or on any political or 
economic or domestic issues in India? 

2. When such material is published by newspapers, do they invariably 
indicate its source? If indication of the source is omitted at times or is 
generally omitted, what do you think is the reason? 

3. Do you consider it desirable that all material emanating from Foreign 
flnformation Services should clearly carry the imprint of its origin? 

4. Do you know of any instances of Indian citizens not in the regular em¬ 
ploy of a Foreign Information Service being engaged by it for a monetary 
or other consideration to contribute articles representing its views to Indian 
newspapers and pariodicals? If there are any such instances, do you think 
the practice is dtesirable? If not, what steps should be taken to counteract 
the practice in case, you believe, it is in existence to an appreciable extent? 

5. Is it a fact that some Foreign Information Agencies import books and 
magazines etc. printed in their countries and distribute them at cut-rate 
prices in India? If so, do you think this practice affects the presentation of 
news and views in the Indian Press or the growth of Indian periodicals? 

6. Is it a desirable practice for Foreign Information Services to publish 
newspapers and periodicals devoted to news and views not only about their 
own countries but also about India? 

7. Do you think diplomatic privileges enjoyed by personnel employed in 
the Foreign Information Services have helped them in any way in influencing 
the presentation of news and views in the Indian Press. 

8 Have you any views on the employment and working conditions of 
Indians in foreign Information Services operating In this country? Should 
there be any regulations on the subject? 

9. Is it a fact that representatives of newspapers and 1 periodicals are 
from time to time given free trips abroad on the invitation of the Embassies 
operating in India? Is this practice, in your view, conducive to healthy 
journalism? 
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10. Do you think it is desirable that activities of Foreign Information Ser¬ 
vices should be controlled? If so, what form of control would you suggest? 
Do you think it would be sufficient if (i) all Foreign Information personnel 
were registered with Government, (ii) copies of all material issued by Foreign 
Information Services were supplied to Government and* (iii) no such material 
were issued or published without clearly bearing the imprint of the source. 

11. It has been stated that there is a tendency to accept whatever mate¬ 
rial is received from Foreign Information Services? Do you think there is 
such a tendency and has it had a prejudicial effect on the presentation of 
news and views in the Indian Press? 

Section “M”: Pressure Grops. 

Are there any Pressure Groups with financial, political, social or religious, 
objectives operating in India? Do such Groups exercise a permanent or 
temporary influence on the Press? Do they influence the presentation of 
news or views? What measures would you suggest to counteract any such 
influence? 


Section “N”: News Agencies and Feature Syndicates 

1. What are the basic functions of a News Agency and how should it 
assess “news value”? 

2. Do you consider that a news Agency should select news in accordance 
with its own judgment of news value or to suit the interests and prejudices 
of its clients? 

3. Should a News Agency have any specific editorial policy of its own? 

4. Should the editorial policy of a News Agency be determined solely 
by consideration of the news value of the event or should the News Agency 
also keep in view me ultimate interest of the State or society? 

5. Should News Agency reports contain a selection of facts of news value 
or all relevant facts? 

6. What element of comment do you regard as permissible in despatches 
sent out by News Agencies? 

7. (a) What are your views on the present classification of News Agency 
services? Do you suggest any other classification? Are there any complaints 
with regard to the rates charged for different categories of service? 

(b) Do you think present subscription rates of News Agencies place a 
heavy burden on Indian language papers, the mofussil Press and the smallex 
newspapers? Is there any discrimination in particular practised by 
News Agencies? 

8. It has been stated that some News Agencies are not adequately staffed 
or equipped financially and that their service is subscribed to by the smaller 
papers because its news content is sensational though little regard is paid 
to accuracy. If this is correct, what solution do you suggest? 

9. What type of News Agency ownership, i.e. State ownership, publp or 
private corporation, joint stock or co-operative enterprise, do you thi' is 
suited to adequate performance of its basic functions? 
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10. Taking the Indian News Agencies functioning in Indi^, can it be said 
that the control of supply of news is concentrated in a few hands? 

11. Has there been any difference in the service supplied by Press Trust 
of India since it came to be owned by newspapers? If there has been any 
improvement, can you specifically state what it is? 

12. Is the number of existing News Agencies sufficient for adequate 
coverage of news? 

13. How far is the news supplied by the News Agency whose service you 
subscribe to, or have knowledge of, objective and accurate? 

14. Do News Agencies generally tend to emphasise or dfevote more atten¬ 
tion to (a) foreign affairs, (b) national affairs, or (c) local affairs? Do any 
particular Agencies do this? Can you give the reason why there is dispro¬ 
portionate or inadequate coverage of any type of news? 

15. Is the supply of foreign news, particularly from India’s neighbouring 
countries, adequate in India? Does foreign news tend to be coloured by the 
politics of the country whose Agency sends it to India? 

16. In default of, and until the creation of, well-equipped Indian News 
Agencies in the world Capitals.,what means would you suggest for obtaining 
a balanced picture of world events? 

17. What in your opinion would be the most desirable arrangement for 
Indian News Agencies to obtain foreign news? Please consider this question 
with reference to past experience. 

18. (.a) Will the delinking of Press Trust of India from Reuter and pur- 
enase of whatever news agency services are available (e.g., Reuter, A.P.A., 
P.P.A., A.F.P., Tass, Kyodo and Central News of China) serve the interests 
of newspapers of India better than the present arrangement which restricts 
Press Trust of India’s sources to Reuter in London? 

<o) In the event of Press xrust of India and other Indian News Agencies 
failing to cover foreign news on these lines, do you foresee the possibility ot 
large business concerns, Indian or foreign, making a bid for such enterprise? 

19 Do you know of any instances in which material circulated in India 
by a foreign News Agency could be regarded as tendentious or propagandist? 
Do you consider that foreign News Agencies serve a useful purpose in the 
country? If you think a tendentious service is being supplied by any 
foreign News Agency, is there any scope or practical need for any action? 
Or should it be left to the discretion of editors to accept or reject material 
supplied by foreign News Agencies? 

20 Is there any suggestion that foreign News Agencies undercut Indian 
Agencies or any discrimination is exercised in their favour or against them? 

oi Do you consider that correspondents of foreign Agencies have easier 
access to sources of news in India thgn Indian Agency correspondents? If so, 
what are the reasons and what remedial measures would you suggest? 

22. The Convention on International Transmission of News and Right of 
Correction adopted by the U.N. General Assembly in 1949 inter alia provides: 

Art XII( 4): Nothing in the present Convention shall be construed 
as prejudicing the ad’option by a Contracting State of any legis¬ 
lation requiring that a portion of the staff employed by foreign 
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enterprises operating in its territory shall he composed of 
nationals of that State. 

Art, XII (5): .Nothing in the present Convention shall be construed as 
preventing a Contracting State from taking measures to help 
the establishment and development of independent domestic in¬ 
formation agencies or to prohibit practices tending to create 
monopolies. 

L>j you think these are desirable provisions? Should these bp enforced in 
India? If so, how? What measures would you suggest to help the establish¬ 
ment and development of independent domestic agencies? 

23. In your opinion should Government or public statutory Bodies help 
to develop Indian News Agencies by granting direct or indirect financial or 
other assistance particularly with the object of aiding the development of 
the Indian language and mofussil Press? If so, on what basis should assist¬ 
ance to News Agencies be given? 

24. Do you think the means of communication in India or in any parti¬ 
cular area are unsatisfactory for quick and regular flow of news? If so, what 
are the defects and what remedies would you suggest? In particular, do 
you consider that the time disparity between teleprinter transmission and 
ordinary press telegraph transmission gives the News Agencies having tele¬ 
printer facilities a virtual monopoly resulting in a deterioration of the 
news service? If so. what is the remedy? 

25. Do you consider existing press telegram rates and teleprinter hire 
and 1 wireless collect rates reasonable or would you recommend any changes? 

2C. (a) On what basis should Government lease teleprinter lines? 

ib) Are there any abuses connected with the utilisation of teleprinter 
lines by those to whom they have been leased? 

27. Is Press Bearing Authority held by any person other than bona fide 
Tress correspondents in (a) normal times, and (b) in emergencies? 

28 . Do you regard the present telephone rates (and timings) reasonable 
for news communication? If not, what changes would' you suggest? 

29 . Do you consider the present postal, railway packet and air charges 
ror earriage of newspapers reasonable? If not, what changes would you 
suggest? 

30 . Should the present ‘penny-a-word’ press message rate within the 
Commonwealth be continued? Do you think this rate is in the national 
interest of India? Do you consider it would be advantageous to India (not 
necessarily financially but also otherwise) if the ‘penny-a-word’ rate Ig ex¬ 
tended to other foreign countries also? If the ‘penny-a-word’ rate is not 
feasible for other countries, what changes in present rates for press cables 
to and from India would you suggest and why? 

31. What facilities do you think are required for Indian News Agencies 
*o circulate news in: 

(a) the national language; and 

(b) other Indian languages? 

What is the progress made so tax'I 
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32. Do you endorse the view that so long as News Agencies in India cir¬ 
culate news in English, Indian language newspapers cannot attain appreci¬ 
ably higher standards of news editing owing to limitations of translation? 

33. Do you think Feature Syndicates perform any useful function for the 
Press as a whole or any section of the Press? 

34. What is your experience of the present output in India of Feature 
Syndicates, Indian'and foreign? Does it tend to help dissemination of news 
accurately and views adequately and in a fair manner? 

35. How would you account for the relatively slow growth of Feature 
Syndicates in India? 

36. It has been suggested to the Commission that Indian Feature Syndi¬ 
cates are really one-man shows. Is the criticism justified? Are one-man 
Feature Syndicates undesirable? 

37. It has been suggested that one-man Feature Syndicates obtain un¬ 
justifiable facilities by way of accreditation, press gallery passes etc. Do 
you think this criticism is justified? 

38. Do you think Feature Syndicates are likely to grow in India? If so, 
in what way? 

39. Should the development and growth of Feature Syndicates be en¬ 
couraged? If so, in what ways? 

Section “O”: Promotion of Healthy Journalism 

1. How far is there sufficient realisation of their duties and obligations 
among those engaged in the journalistic profession and what means would 
you suggest to bring about any improvements in the existing standards? 

2. Do you subscribe to the view of the American Press Commission that 
to promote healthy journalism Government’s task is to guarantee free ex¬ 
pression of opinion subject to the following pre-requisites and limitations: 

(a) Guarantee of free expression of opinion does not mean creating a 
privileged industry. 

(b) Freedom of the Press does not mean that the general laws of the 
country should be inapplicable to the Press. 

(c) Freedom of the Press does not mean that special laws should not be 
adopted governing certain types of utterances. 

(d) Government should facilitate new ventures and foster new techniques 
and also endeavour to maintain competition between large units through 
anti-monopoly laws. 

(el Tax laws and postal rates should be examined to facilitate new enter¬ 
prises. 

(f) Legislation by which a person injured by a libel might obtain a retrac¬ 
tion or re-statement of the facts by the offender and an opportunity to 
reply 
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(g) Government should inform the public of facts about its policies and 
also of the purposes underlying those policies. To the extent that news¬ 
papers are unable or unwilling to supply such information, Government 
itself may employ media of its own? 

3. It has been suggested that concentration of ownership of the Press in 
the hands of a few individuals or groups is one of the principal or growing 
defects of the Press today. Do you agree? What remedies would you suggest? 

4. The following proposals have been suggested in order that journalism 
may develop on healthy lines. Please give your views on them and also 
make any alternative suggestions that you may consider desirable; 


(a) Encouragement of Trade Unions of working journalists and'/or other 
categories of newspaper employees and their compulsory membership of 
such Trade Unions. 


(b) Prescribing by legislation scales of pay for working journalists and 
other categories of newspaper employees and compulsory pensions and/or 
provident fund and health insurance schemes. 

(c) The Press or sections of the Press should be organised on the same 
lines as the Bar Council and the Medical Council in India and in other 
countries. 

(d) An Institute of Journalists should be formed. The Institute should 
be responsible for declaring journalists qualified, educating and training 
journalists and for the observance of a code of conduct by journalists. 
The Institute may have powers similar to those of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants and no newspaper may employ a person as working journalist 
unless he is on its rolls. 


(e) An All-India Press Council should be constituted with regional 
branches/without regional branches. 

(i) What should be its constitution to ensure adequate representation 

of newspaper interests, sections and languages? 

(ii) What should be its objectives and what steps should it take to 

achieve them? 

(iii) Attention is invited to the following proposal which has been 

made: The membership of the Press Council should be com¬ 
pulsory for all journalists and should carry with it certain 
rights as well as responsibilities. The Council should be a 
statutory body and should have on it accredited representatives 
of all branches of the journalistic profession as well as some 
outsiders of eminence in public life. The Council should evolve a 
code of professional behaviour and should provide for sanctions 
against its breach. It should maintain a register of journalists 
and those who commit offences against its code should be re¬ 
moved from the register. 
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(iv) Attention is also invited to the following recommendations of the 
Royal Commission in respect of the setting up of a Press Council 
in the United Kingdom: — 

That the Press should establish a General Council of the Press con¬ 
sisting of at least 25 members representing proprietors, editors, 
and other journalists, and having lay members amovuiting to 
about 20 per cent, of the total including the Chairman. The lay 
members should be nominated jointly by the Lord Chief Justice 
and the Lord President of the Court of Session, who in choosing 
the other lay members should consult the Chairman. The 
Chairman, on whom a heavy burden of work will fall, should 
be paid. 

The objects of the General Council should be to safeguard the free¬ 
dom of the Press; to entourage the growth of the sense of 
public responsibility and public service amongst all engaged in 
the profession of journalism—that is, in the editorial production 
of newspapers—whether as directors, editors, or other journal 
ists: and to further the efficiency of the profession and the well 
being of those who practise it. 

In furtherance of its ohiects the General Council should take such 
action as it thinks fit: — 

(U to keep under review any developments likely to restrict the 
supply of information of public interest and importance; 

(2) to improve the methods of recruitment, education and training for 

the profession; 

(3) to promote a proper functional relation among all sections of the 

profession, 

(4) by censuring undesirable types of journalistic conduct, and by 

all other possible means, to build up a code in accordance with 
the highest professional standards. In this connection it should 
have the right to consider any complaints which it may receive 
about the conduct of the Press or of any person towards the 
Press, to deal with these complaints in whatever manner may 
seem to it practicable and appropriate, and to include in its 
annual report any action undter this heading: 

( 5 ) to examine the practicability of a comprehensive pension scheme: 

(6) to promote the establishment of such common services as may 

from time to time appear desirable; 

(71 to promote technical and other research; 

(3) to study developments in the Press which may tend towards greater 
concentration or monopoly; 

(SI) to represent the Press on appropriate occasions in its relations 
with the Government, with the organs of the United Nations, 
and with similar Press organisations abroad: 

(10) to publish periodical reports recording its own work and reviewing 
n tun time to time the various developments in the Press and 
tho factors affecting them. 

5. Should there be a code of ethics for journalists? If so. what methods 
would you suggest to ensure its enforcement? 
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Please consider the following codes and suggest amendments and additions: 

(i) Dralt Code prepared by a Sub-Committee of the All-India News¬ 
paper Editors’ Conference: — 

"As the Press is a primary instrument in the creation of public 
opinion, journalists should regard their calling as a trust and 
be eager to serve and guard the public interest and the peace of 
humanity. 

In the discharge of their duties journalists shall attach due value to 
fundamental human and social rights and shall hold good faith 
and fair play in news reports and comments as essential pro¬ 
fessional obligations. 

Journalists shall observe special restraint in reports and comments 
dealing' with social tensions arising from racial, religious or 
economic differences. 

Journalists shall endeavour to ensure that information disseminated 
Is factually accurate. No fact shall be distorted and no essen¬ 
tial fact shall be suppressed. No information known to be false 
shall be published. 

Responsibility shall be assumed for all information and! comments 
published. If responsibility is disclaimed this shall be explicitly 
stated beforehand. 

Rumours and unverified news shall be identified and treated as such. 
Confidence shall always be respected. Professional secrecy 
must be preserved. 

Journalists shall not allow personal interest to influence professional 
conduct. 

Any report found to be inaccurate and any comments based on in¬ 
accurate reports shall be voluntarily rectified. It shall be obli 
gatory to give fair publicity to a correction or contradiction 
when a report published is shown to be false or inaccurate >n 
material particulars. 

Journalists shall guard themselves against the exploitation of their 
status; nor may they exploit their status for non-journalistic 
purposes. 

There is nothing so unworthy as the acceptance or demand of a bribe 
or inducement for the exercise by a journalist of his pow%r to 
give or deny publicity to news or comment. 

Freedom in the honest collection and publication of news and facts 
and the rights of fair comment and criticism are principles which 
every journalist should always defend. 

Journalists shall be ever conscious of special obligations to their 
fellows in ihe profession and to persons bearing public res- 
ponsibilifies. 

journalists shall not seek to deprive fellow-journalists of their livefl- 
noed bv unfair means or make wrongful or unauthorised use of 
their work. 



The carrying on of personal controversies in the Press shall be regard¬ 
ed as derogatory to the dignity of the profession. 

It is unprofessional to give currency to rumours or loose talk affecting 
the private life of individuals whose reputation should be res¬ 
pected. Even verifiable news affecting individuals shall not be 
published unless the public interest as distinguished from pub¬ 
lic curiosity demands its publication.” 

(ii) Draft Code adopted by the United Nations Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press: 

‘Whereas freedom of information and of the Press is vital to the 
peace of humanity and to the fundamental freedoms consecrated 
by the Charter of the United Nations and the Universal Declara¬ 
tion of Human Rights: 

Whereas that freedom can best be safeguarded by the personnel of 
the Press and of other media of information constantly main¬ 
taining and promoting, through their voluntary action, the spirit 
of responsibility in which they seek the truth, and report facts 
or comment on them. 

Therefore the following Code of Ethics is proclaimed as a standard 
of practice and professional conduct for all engaged in the 
gathering, transmission and dissemination of news and in com¬ 
menting thereon. 

I 

All engaged in the gathering, transmission and dissemination of 
news and in commenting thereon shall make the utmost en¬ 
deavour to ensure that the information the public receives is 
factually accurate and objective. They shall check all items of 
information whose veracity is open to doubt. No fact shall be 
distorted or essential fact suppressed. They shall never pub¬ 
lish, or in any way be party to the publishing of, information 
known to be false. 

II 

Personal interest shall not influence professional conduct. Whether 
for publication or suppression the acceptance of an induce¬ 
ment or bribe is one of the gravest professional offences. 

I Calumny, slander, libel, unfounded iacciusations and plagiarism 
are also serious professional offences. 

2. Calumny, slander, libel, unfounded accusations and plagiarism 
voluntarily and immediately rectified. 

4. Rumour and unconfirmed news shall be identified and treated as 
such. 


Ill 

1. All engaged in the gathering, transmission and dissemination of 
news and in commenting thereon shall seek to maintain full 
public confidence in the integrity and dignity of their profession. 
They shall assign and accept only such tasks as are compatible 
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with this integrity and dignity; and they shall guard against 
exploitation of their status. 

2. Full responsibility shall be assumed for all information and com¬ 

ments published. If responsibility is disclaimed, this shall be 
explicitly stated in advance. 

3. The reputation of individuals shall be respected, and news regarding 

their private lives likely to harm their reputation shall not be 
published unless it is in the public interest, as distinguished 
from public curiosity, to do so. Charges against reputation or 
moral character shall not be made without opportunity for reply. 

4 . Discretion shall be observed about sources of information and 

matters revealed in confidence. Professional secrecy must be 
observed; and this privilege may always be invoked, taking the 
law of the country into account. 

IV 

All engaged in the gathering of information about countries other 
than their own, or in commenting on them, shall make the ut¬ 
most endeavour to acquire the necessary background knowledge 
conducive to accurate and objective reporting and comment 
concerning such countries.” 

<iii) Code adopted by the All India Convention of Working Journalists: 

A member shall do nothing that would bring discredit to himself, his 
newspaper, his profession or his professional organisation. He 
shall not, by commission or omission, act against the interest of 
the Federation or the regional organisation of which he is a 
member. 

Ho member shall seek promotion or seek to obtain the position of 
another journalist by unfair methods. A member shall not, 
directly and indirectly, attempt to obtain for himself or any 
one else any commission, regular or occasional, held by a free 
lance member of the Federation or a constituent body. 

It is unprofessional conduct to exploit the labour of another journalist 
by plagiarism or by using his copy for any purpose without per¬ 
mission. 

While a spirit of willingness to help other members should be encourag¬ 
ed at all times, members are under a special obligation of 
honour to help tan unemployed member to obtain work. 

Every member shall defend the principle of freedom in the honest col¬ 
lection and publication of news, facts and the rights of fair 
comment and criticism. 

Every member shall fully realise his personal responsibility for every¬ 
thing he sends to his newspaper or agency. He shall not betray 
professional secrets involving sources of information and private 
documents. 

In obtaining news or pictures, reporters and Press photographers shall 
do nothing that will cause pain or humiliation to innocent, 
bpreaved or otherwise distressed persons.” 
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It has been suggested to the Commission that some sections of the Press, 
especially the units in the districts, have not followed a healthy line of 
approach or have not developed as well as they should. If you think this 
is correct, would you suggest reforms in respect of one or more of the 
following particulars? 

(a) Sound finance. 

(b) Adequate printing and composing machinery. 

(c) Adequate staff. 

(d) Satisfactory working and service conditions of staff. 

(e) Social status of the staff. 

(f) Adequate news from the regions covered by the papers. 

(g) Influence of District Officers. 

(h) Provision of facilities and resources (eg.. Government advertise¬ 

ments) available to the bigger papers. 

Section “P”: Freedom of the Press and Press Laws 

1. In what does freedom of the Press consist? Is there a distinction 
between freedom of the Press and freedom of expression? 

2 Do you consider that freedom of the Press should be absolute? Can it 
or should it mean the same thing at all times and in all countries? Or would 
you subscribe to the view that the concept of freedom of the Press should 
vary in the light of circumstances prevailing at any time or in any country? 

3. It has been suggested that freedom of the Press, like other freedoms, is 
subject to restrictions. If you accept this view, please indicate what should 
be the extent and character of restrictions and the principles which should 
govern their formulation 7 

4. Do you consider that there should be no Press Laws and that the 
general Criminal Law of the country should be relied upon with such amend¬ 
ments as may be necessary to protect the community against offenders in 
respect of matter published in the Press? 

5. Do you consider that safeguards against abuse of freedom of the Press 
should be statutory or should they be evolved by and within the profession? 

6 Do you consider that all or any of the following laws, or any parts of 
them, are necessary or consistent with freedom of the Press? Please give the 
reasons in support of your views. Do the laws or any parts of them need 
amendment and, if so, in what respects? In your answer, please pay special 
attention to the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act 1951 and Sections 124-A 
and 153-A of the Indian Penal Code: 

Article 19 of the Constitution, 

The Press (Objectionable Matter) Act 1951, 

The Press and Registration of Books Act 1867, 

The Official Secrets Act 1923. 

Sections 124-A, 153-A, 295-A, and 505 of the Indian Penal Code, 

Sections 99-A, 99-B, 99-C. 99-D, 99-E, 99-F, 99-G and 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, 

The Sea Customs Act 1878 (Sections 19 27-C, 27-D, 181-A, 181-B and 
131-C), 
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The Indian Telegraph Act 1885 (Section 5), 

The Indian Post Offices Act 1898 (Sections 25, 26, 27-A to 27-D), 

The Preventive Detention Act (in so far as freedom of the 'Press is 
concerned), 

The Indian Copyright Act, 

The Law of Contempt of Court, 

The law of defamation including Section 500 of the Indian Penal Code. 

7. To what extent is the existing law adequate to deal effectively with 
writings in the Press containing the following elements:— 

Libel, misbranding, obscenity, scurrility, incitement to riot or dis¬ 
order or the commission of offences, sedition involving incite¬ 
ment to violence, sedition in face of clear and present danger and 
sedition generally? 

Have such writings assumed proportions large enough to warrant 
further restrictive statutory measures? If so, what amendments 
or additions in the existing law are required? 

Are you, on the other hand, of the view that the section of the Press, 
publishing such matter is not substantial enough to warrant 
imposition of any restrictive measures at all? Do you hold the 
view that the best and most effective remedy is to ignore this 
section of the Press or to leave it to the good sense of the Press 
itself to prevail? 

8. Do you consider that the existing law of defamation gives sufficient 
protection to persons aggrieved by writings in the Press? Or does the law 
discourage the Press from legitimately exposing activities that should be 
exposed in the public interest? 

9. Do you consider that the Press is entitled to protection in the case of a 
boi’a pde error in the dischrage of its duties? Are you in favour of the 
view that in proceedings for defamation or libel, an adequate and timely 
apology should protect the accused from criminal liability? Do you, on the 
other hand, consider that mere tender of apology should not absolve the 
accused from criminal liability? 

10. Under the Press and Registration of Books Act 1867, the name of the 
editor is required to be published on the issue of every newspaper/periodicaL 
Do you think this provision is necessary or desirable? 

11. Do you consider that journalists supplying news and other material to 
newspapers/periodicals should be protected so that they are not obliged to 
disclose their sources of information to any authority? 

12. There is at present no legal bar to a non-Indian owning a newsnaper 
in India. The Convention on International Transmission of News and Right 
of Correction adopted by the United Nations General Assembly in 1949 pro¬ 
vides that a Contracting State may exercise certain rights by virtue of 
Article XII of the Convention which reads as follows:— 

Article XII (4).—Nothing in the present Convention shall be construed 
as prejudicing the adoption by a Contracting State of any legis¬ 
lation requiring that a portion of the staff employed by foreign 
enterprises operating in its territory shall be composed of 
nationals of that State. 
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Article XII (5).—Nothing in the present Convention shall be* con¬ 
strued as preventing a Contracting State from taking measures 
to help the establishment and development of independent domes¬ 
tic information agencies or to prohibit practices tending to create 
monopolies. 

Article XII (6).—Nothing in the present Convention shall limit the 
power of a Contracting State to reserve to its nationals the 
rights to establish and direct in its territory newspapers, periodi- __ 

cals.". 

Do you consider that restriction should be imposed by law in India in 
terms of this Article? Would you recommend the adoption of this Convention 
through legislation or by convention? 

13. Do you consider that the law and practice relating to (a) contempt 
of court and (b) contempt of Central and State legislatures require any 

modification and, if so, in what respect? 

14. In all proceedings against a newspaper/periodical on whom, in your 
opinion, should the liability fall? (a) proprietor, (b) editor, (c) publisher 
or (d) keeper of the press. 

15. To what extent is copyright in articles by free-lance journalists being 
infringed by Feature Syndicates and newspapers making unauthorised use 
thereof? If the practice is widely prevalent, have you any suggestions to 
make for enforcement of the law? 

Section “Q” Newsprint 

1. What effects have available supplies of newsprint and its price had on 
the expansion of the Press in India since 1939? 

2. To what extent has reduction in the size of newspapers and periodicals 
affected accurate presentation of news and full and fair expression of views? 

3. Was there any misuse of newsprint during the time consumption of 
newsprint was controlled under the Newsprint Control Orders? If so, in 
what manner? 

4. Is the supply of newsprint at present adequate and the price reason¬ 
able? 

5. Is it a fact that the bigger newspapers are able to secure newsprint 
more easily and at lower cost than smaller newspapers? If so, what are the 
reasons? How can equality be ensured? 

6. To what do you attribute the difference between the price at which 
newsprint is available to Indian consumers and the price at which it is 
sold to other countries? How, in your opinion, can uniformity of the basic 
price be ensured? 

7. What measures can you suggest for correcting unequal distribution of 
the world supply of newsprint in (a) normal times and (b) in times of 
emergency? Are there any sources of supply which have not been adequately 
tapped so far? 

8. What is your estimate of (a) the present demand for newsprint if the 
prices are reduced by 10 per cent., 20 per cent., 30 per cent., or 40 per cent, 
and (b) the demand in the next ten years at existing prices having regard 
to the spread of literacy and education? 
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9. Is the present machinery of trade for distribution of newsprint satis- 
factery? If not, what are the defects and how can they be removed? Do 
you favour distribution of newsprint through (a). Government, (b) a Public 
Corporation, (c) Co-operative Societies or (d) normal trade channels? If 
you are in favour of (c), what should be the constitution and composition of 
Co-operative Societies? 

10. Do you think removal of restrictions on the use of newsprint for pur¬ 
poses other than the printing of newspapers and periodicals has affected news¬ 
print supply for newspapers and periodicals? Would you suggest re-imposi¬ 
tion of restrictions? 

11 . (a) It has been suggested that the price-page schedule should be re¬ 
introduced in order to (i) check unfair competition and (ii) prevent wastage. 
Are you in favour of this view? 

(b) If the price-page schedule was introduced, would you also favour 
restrictions on the size of advertisements? What restrictions would you 
impose? 

12. Do you favour India’s striving for self-sufficiency in newsprint? Do 
you think the country has adequate resources in the necessary raw material? 
What factors have retarded the growth of the country’s newsprint manufac¬ 
ture industry so far? Do you favour high priority for indigenous manufac¬ 
ture? 

13. Do you consider it essential to foster the growth of newsprint industry 
in India by giving protection to it even though it means enhanced cost of 
newsprint? 

14. If there are economic and other difficulties in the manufacture of 
mechanical pulp, do you consider it economically feasible to manufacture 
newsprint from imported pulp? 

15. How far do you think attempts to manufacture newsprint in India 
have succeeded? If they have not, what, in your opinion, is the cause of 
this failure? 

16. If India should rely on indigenous manufacture of newsprint, would 
you* recommend: 

(a) manufacture by Government, 

(b) the setting up of autonomous or semi-autonomous manufacturing 

corporations wholly or partly financed by Government, 

(c) Government subsidies to private manufacturers (on what principles 

should manufacturers be selected for grant of subsidies), 

(d) Encouragement by Government of publishers’ co-operative organi¬ 

sations for manufacture of newsprint (precise^ how should 
encouragement be given), 

(e) Sale by Government of timber at concession rates to existing paper 

manufacturing mills on the condition that it should be used for 
the manufacture of newsprint? 

17. (a) If you have considered this problem, what is your estimate of the 
project cost of a manufacturing mill for newsprint for a sizeable capacity? 
Where, and in what places, in India can mills be suitably located? (b) Do 
you think it is practicable to organise newsprint production in units of annual 
capacity of 5,000 to 10,000 tons? 
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18. It has been stated that spruce and firs grow in abundance in the 
Himalayas and are a suitable material for mechanical pulp for the manufac¬ 
ture of newsprint. The difficulty principally is of transport because these 
trees grow at high altitudes and are in thick forests. How can this difficulty 
be solved at a reasonable cost? 

19. What substitutes in other types of soft wood or other raw material 
are easily available in India? Please consider the suitability and also the 
economic possibilities of: 

(a) Boswellia Serrata (Salai) 

(b) Mulberry (and the possibility of raising Mulberry plantations) 

(c) Etah fibre 

(d) Sterculia Villosa (Udal) 

(e) Tetrameles Nudiflora (Moina) 

(f) Polyalthis Simiarum 

(g) Cydia Calcina (Picholo) 

(h) Bombaxe Malabaricum (Simul) 

(i) Cryptomeria 

(j) Cheka Maralia (Makaranga) 

(k) Bagasse 

(l) Any other raw material 

(m) De-inking and re-use of newsprint. 

Section “R”: Printing and Composing Machinery 

1. Are Composing and printing and news transmitting machines or their 
components being manufactured in your State/area? Can you give any 
details? Are there any plans for further manufacture of such machines or 
their components? What do you think are the possibilities of indigenous 
manufacture of such machines or their components in your area? 

2. Do you think the present circulations of papers or the likely circula¬ 
tions in the near future warrant manufacture in the country of high speed 
composing machines and printing machines? Do you think the simpler 
machines should be manufactured in India? If so could you name such 
machines and describe them? 

3. What possibilities are there of the heavy iron and steel industries 
undertaking manufacture of rotary printing machines? 

4. If printing machinery is to be manufactured in India, what standard 
sizes for printing machines would you recommend? Would you suggest: 
Royal, Crown, Demi or other sizes? 

5. (a) If the manufacture of printing and composing machinery in India 
is desirable, should it be undertaken (D by the State, or (ii) by private 
enterprise? 

(b) What means would you recommend in order to encourage (i) the 
manufacture of high-speed composing and news transmitting machines for 
Indian languages and (ii) the statistical and other research necessary for it. 

(c) Generally how can private enterprise for the manufacture of printing 
and composing machinery be encouraged by the State? 
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6. Do you think in order to encourage manufacture of printing and com¬ 
posing machinery in India, import should be prohibited or a heavy protective 
duty imposed? Would you suggest encouragement of manufacture of all 
types of printing and composing machinery or only of the simpler types? 

7. Do you think foreign technical help should be obtained for 'the 
manufacture of printing and composing machines? If so, in what form? 
Should foreign designs be obtained on a royalty basis? 

8. What have foreign manufacturers of inter-type, lino-type and mono¬ 
type machines done so far to evolve similar machines for Indian languages? 

9. What do you think are the prospects in India of manufacturing rubber 
and composition rollers for printing machines of various kinds? 

10. Do you thijik it is desirable to initiate a system of compulsory licensing 
of mechanics who operate or maintain high speed printing and composing 
machinery? 


Section “S”: Organisations of Proprieters, Editors, Other Working Journalists, 
Advertisers and Advertising Agencies. 

1. What part have the following organisations/associations played in the 
development of the newspaper industry:— 

(i) Organisations of newspaper proprietors: 

(ii) Organisations of newspaper editors; 

(iii) Organisations of other working journalists; 

(iv) Organisations of advertisers; and 

(v) Organisations of advertising agencies? 

2. Do you think the existing organisations/associations have been handi¬ 
capped in achieving the objectives they set before themselves owing to (a) 
the nature of their constitutions, (b) type and strength of their membership, 
(c) changing trends in the industry and the profession, (d) lack of public 
support or (e) lack of co-operation as between the organisations themselves 
or from any section of interests concerned with newspapers or from Govern¬ 
ment? 

3. What part have present associations played in the matter of relations* 
between employers and employees in newspaper offices and in regard to the 
securing of better conditions of employment for working journalists? 

4. Do you think organisations of editors and other working journalists 
and/or organisations of all employees in newspaper offices are necessary? 
If so, do you think they should function merely (a) as professional bodies 
and/or (b) as trade unions? 

5. What should be the functions of organisations of journalists (a) on 
trade union lines and (b) on non-trade union lines? 

6. What is the place of trade unionism in the newspaper industry and 
what are precisely the advantages and disadvantages thereof (a) to working 
journalists,' (b) to the managerial side of the industry and (c) to the practice 
.and profession of journalism as a whole? 
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7. If you are in favour of organisations on trade union lines, do you think 
there should be trade unions 

(a) for the industry as a whole, 

(b) for each unit of the industry, 

collectively for all employees or separately for different sectors? 

8. If you are in favour of organisations on non-trade union lines, do you. 
favour them for 

(a) the industry as a whole. 

(b) each unit of the industry, 

collectively for all employees or separately for different sectors? 

9. In organisations on non-trade union lines would you have newspapers 
or periodicals represented as units? If so, how should representatives of 
newspapers be selected? Or would you broaden the membership to include 
individual journalists as well? 

10. Would you admit news agencies, feature syndicates and commercial 
publicity agencies to organisations formed (a) on trade union lines and (b) 
non-trade union lines? 

11. Do you consider that there should be two types of organisations for 
editors and other working journalists, one on trade union lines and another 
on non-trade union lines? If you are in favour of both types, how would you 
demarcate the functions of the two? Should managing editors, editor- 
managers and proprietor-editors find a place in either? 

12. Should there be a separate organisation of proprietors of newspapers 
and, if so, what should be its proper function and who should be its mem¬ 
bers? What would be the place of managing editors, editor-managers and. 
proprietor-editors in such an organisation? 


Section “X” Employees 

General 

1. What do you consider is an appropriate definition of the term “work¬ 
ing journalist”? Can' any or all of the following categories be properly 
described as “working journalists”: 

(i) managerial staff; 

(ii) administrative staff; 

(iii) staff engaged in printing and composing and allied processes; 

(iv) news photographers; 

(v) sales agents; 

(vi) mofussil correspondents working on a retainer or lineage basis. 

or for no payment and engaged in other occupations not con¬ 
nected with newspapers; 

(vii) free lance journalists; 

(viii) proof readers; and 
(ix) cartoonists? 
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2. How far have the status and role of working journalists undergone any* 
change in recent years as a result of the expansion of newspapers as business 
units? 

3. How far have the working conditions of journalists (a) improved or 
00 deteriorated as a result of recent changes in the economic structure and 
methods of management of newspapers/periodicals? 

4. Apart from the demand for social justice to all workers, what, if any,, 
are the special circumstances which require to be taken into account with 
regard to conditions of employment of journalists? How do the present 
conditions of work compare with those in other industries? 

Recruitment 

5. Please describe the present methods 6f recruitment to the different sec- 
tions of the Press. If you think they are unsatisfactory, please state in 
what respects and in what section? In what respect do the existing methods 
of recruitment need improvement? 

6. Is it practicable or desirable to prescribe uniform methods of recruit-, 
ment for all languages and regions? If not, how would you classify papers, 
for prescribing different methods? 

7. Is there a tendency in the appointing authorities to employ their rela-. 
tions or to employ candidates recommended by some local or political per¬ 
sonalities irrespective of considerations of merit? 

8. What are your views on the following: 

(a) Methods of recruitment should not be prescribed for the news¬ 

paper industry when this has not been done for other sections 
of private industry; 

(b) It has been stated that in some papers run by proprietor-editors, 

political co-workers of the editors are selected for the staff 
irrespective of their qualifications or ability. Does this happen 
frequently, and is it a desirable practice? 

(c) Appointments to senior editorial posts should not be by direct 

recruitment, but by promotion from the subordinate staff. 

9. Who should have authority to select and appoint staff required by 
newspapers? 

Qualifications 

10. How far are the educational qualifications and intellectual equipment 
of journalists in the profession satisfactory? If they are not satisfactory, 
what improvements are necessary and how can they be brought about? 

11. The following statements and suggestions have been made. Please 
give your views on them: 

(a) If there is to be any standardisation of emoluments of working. 

journalists, qualifications must also be standardised or minimum, 
qualifications insisted upon. 

(b) Only graduates should be employed on the editorial staff. 
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(c) Correspondents should know the regional language and also the 

language in which news is transmitted by teleprinter, or tele¬ 
graphy. 

(d) Only persons who have obtained a journalistic qualification either 

by way of a degree or diploma should be appointed. 

(e) In the absence of a degree or a diploma in journalism, persons 

with good academic qualifications or journalistic experience 
may be appointed. 

(f) Higher or special qualifications should be prescribed for news 

agency correspondents. 

University Schools of Journalism 

12. Do you consider the curricula prescribed by the Universities of Nag¬ 
pur, Calcutta, Punjab and Madras for Diploma and Degree courses in 
Journalism satisfactory? If not, what improvements would you suggest 
therein? 

13. How far would it be satisfactory to provide for a study of journalism 
as a part of Degree courses in Arts and Commerce? 

14. Should these courses contain subjects relating to the management of 
newspapers? 

15. What should be the minimum academic qualifications for admission 
to Degree and Diploma courses in journalism? Should there also be an 
examination to test the aptitude for journalism of candidates seeking admis¬ 
sion to these courses? 

16. Is it desirable to insist on some practical training before the grant of 
the Diploma or the Degree? If so, how would you bring about the necessary 
co-operation between the Universities and newspaper offices? 

17. What do you think are the prospects for employment of those obtain¬ 
ing Degrees or Diploma in journalism? 


Apprentices and Training 

18. On what principles should apprentices be recruited and what should 
be the nature of their remuneration? 

19. After recruitment, what in your opinion should be the ’training that 
should be given: 

(a) to those who have already obtained a Degree or Diploma in 

journalism; and 

(b) to graduates and others without any such special qualification? 

And what should be the period of training? 

20. Have any attempts been made by organisations of journalists for pro¬ 
viding refresher courses to those already engaged in journalism? If so, with 
what success? 

21. Do you consider it desirable that newspapers should send members 
of their staff to foreign countries for training or encourage their going at 
their own expense by providing them with the necessary facilities, such as, 
leave and lien on their Indian posts? 
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Appointments 

22. (a) Is it a fact that a large number of journalists receive no letters 
of appointment or contract from their employers? Or 

(b) Would you suggest that letters of appointment or contracts should 
be given to journalists employed by newspapers? Or 

(c) Letters of appointment should hold good during the period of pro¬ 
bation and should be followed by contracts of employment? 

23. Should there be a standard form of contract or letter of appoint¬ 
ment? 

24. What should be the period of contract? 

25. Should different minima periods of contract be prescribed for differ¬ 
ent types of employment in different classes of newspapers? If so, what 
should be the period for different types of employment, and how would 
you classify newspapers for this purpose? 

26. It has been stated that in some newspapers employees are prohibited 
from joining trade unions or taking part in trade union activities as a term 
■of their employment. What is your opinion of the desirability or otherwise 
of such a provision? 

Salaries. 

27. (a) How far are the existing scales of pay of working journalists 
satisfactory in the Press as a whole or in particular sections of the Press? 

(b) Are there any instances of irregular payment of salaries? Are 
there instances of sizeable arrears? 

(c) Are there any instances of employees doing a variety of jobs, though 
they are paid for one job? 

(d) Are there any instances of employees receiving the salary of a lower 
post though they hold a higher post? 

28. It has been suggested to the Commission that the salaries of the 
Editor, Chief Reporter, Feature Writer and Commercial Editor should be 
made to conform to a uniform level to eliminate unhealthy rivalry (a) in 
the same paper, (b) in the papers owned by the same multiple unit, group, 
chain or combine and (c) in different papers in the same regional language. 
What do you think of this suggestion? 

29. (a) Is it possible to standardise designations of the staff employed 
with reference to their qualifications, duties and responsibilities for the 
fixation of pay scales? 

(b) Would it be possible to divide the newspaper staff into the following 
-categories for this purpose: 

(i) Editors, (ii) Joint Editors, (iii) Assistant Editors, or Leader 
Writers, (iv) News Editors, (v) Sub-Editors, (vi) Correspon¬ 
dents—(a) Home correspondents full-time, (b) Home correspon¬ 
dents part time, (c) Foreign correspondents, (vii) Proof Readers, 
(viii) General Manager, (ix) Advertisement Manager, (x) 
Circulation Manager, (xi) Accountant, (xii) Clerks and Des- 
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patchers, (xiii) Apprentices on the editorial and managerial 
sides, (xiv) Cartoonists, (xv) Katibs and Sangsazes attached to 
the editorial department? 

(c) Should the salary scales be uniform for the various categories as 
between papers in the same language and/or in the same locality? 

30. (a) What should be the basic scales and grades for each category in 
each class of publication? 

(b) What are your views on the recommendations made in this regard by 
the Newspaper Industry Inquiry Committee appointed by the Uttar Pradesh 
Government and on the recommendations made by the Newspaper Industry 
Inquiry Committee appointed by the Madhya Pradesh Government? 

31. Please give your views on the following suggestions and statements: 

(a) The distinction between English and Indian language papers, so. 

far as pay scales for corresponding categories are concerned, 
should be abolished, particularly in respect of newspapers in the 
same group, chain or combine; 

(b) There should not be any difference between the salaries of 

journalists employed by newspapers and the salaries paid to 
journalists employed by Government; 

(c) If because of different financial conditions of papers, no uniformity 

of pay grades is possible, still the overtime and outstation allow* 
ances should be on a uniform basis; 

(d) There should be special payment for special assignments and for 

special stories; 

(e) Payment on the basis of a fixed monthly salary operates harshly 

in respect of journalistic personnel who have to complete given 
jobs regardless of the hours of work involved. There should, 
therefore, be an overtime allowance; 

(f) Members of editorial staff should not accept assignments—journa¬ 

listic or otherwise—unconnected with their employment. 

Dearness Allowance 

32. Is it usual to pay dearness allowance to newspaper employees and is 
the allowance commensurate with the rise or fall in the cost of living? 

33. Should dearness allowance be linked with the cost of living index? 

If so, what should be the base and to what extent should the cost of living 
be neutralised? 

34. Should the financial condition of the newspaper be a factor to be 
taken into consideration in fixing dearness allowance? 

Increments 

35. How far is it correct to say that increments have been unfairly with¬ 
held or granted as a matter of favour? 

36. Should there be a provision for special increments in recognition of 
exceptional merit? 
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Promotions 

37. Are appointments to senior posts made by promotion from amongst 
the holders of junior posts? Do such promotions go by merit or do other 
considerations weigh with the authorities concerned? 

38. What machinery would you provide for making appointments to senior 
posts? 

Hours of work 

39. It has been suggested that in some localities Dak Editions and 
Morning Editions can in eifect be considered as two different papers? How 
far is this correct? 

40. To what extent are the present hours of work unsatisfactory, and in 
what categories of staff? Do you think this is due to inadequate strength 
of the staff? 

41. What minimum hours of work would you suggest for different shifts 
of employees and what should be the interval for break in each shift? How 
would you ensure due observance of the prescribed hours? 

42. Should there be any special payment for employees on night shift and 
at what rate? 

43. On what principle would you prescribe payment for overtime duty? 
If double duty is performed, what should be the break between the two shifts? 

Weekly Rest 

44. Is it the practice to provide weekly rest of a complete day and night? 

45. (a) Is it desirable to fix Sunday or any other day of the week as 
weekly day of rest for all newspaper employees? 

(b) Are you in favour of the same day of the week being observed as 
a weekly day of rest by the same newspaper? 

46. Where a newspaper brings out a Sunday edition also, is there separate 
staff engaged for the Sunday edition? If not, how is the provision for weekly 
rest made effective? If the same staff works for the Sunday edition also are 
the members given any overtime payment? 

Holidays 

47. Is it a practicable proposition to prescribe a minimum number of 
holidays with pay for newspaper employees (a) for the whole of India and 
(b) for particular States? 

Leave 

48. How much leave, i.e., earned leave, casual leave, or sick leave, do you 
consider reasonable for the different categories of employees? What should 
be the conditions subject to which it may be earned and granted? 

49. Should there be a maximum limit to which earned and sick leave may 
be accumulated? 

50. Where an employee relinquishes service on his own or otherwise, 
what compensation should be payable to him in respect of leave earned but 
not enjoyed? 
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51. Should the rules be uniform for all categories of employees and in 
respect of all types of newspapers, i.e., dailies, weeklies and monthlies? If 
not, how should they be differentiated? 

52. It has been stated to the Commission that the existing rules regarding, 
the grant of leave are not properly observed? How far is this correct? 
What safeguards would you suggest to ensure their proper observance? 

Security 

53. (a) Are there any instances of newspapers where the authorities have 
terminated the services of employees (i) without due cause, (ii) without 
notice and (iii) without sufficient notice? 

(b) Has change of control or management led to termination of employ¬ 
ment of any members of the staff, particularly the editorial staff? Have they 
been penalised for their political views or for their trade union activities? 

Bonus 

54. On what basis should bonus, if any, be paid to the employees of news¬ 
papers? For this purpose, what portion of the profits of the newspaper con¬ 
cerned should be regarded as available for distribution? 

Retirement benefits 

55. To what extent are the existing provisions of retirement benefits 
satisfactory? Are there any instances of newspapers evading their obliga¬ 
tions in this regard? 

56. What retirement benefits should be available to newspaper employees’ 
in one or more of the following ways: 

(1) Pension; 

(2) Provident Fund; 

(3) Gratuity; 

(4) Old age insurance? 

57. On what basis and subject to what conditions should these benefits 
be granted? 

58. If provision is made for the grant of Provident Fund -benefits, should 
the newspaper industry be brought within the purview of the Employees’ 
Provident Funds Act, 1952. 

59. Should there be uniformity in these matters or should the schemes 
vary for different classes of papers and in different regions? 

60. How should these benefits be calculated in case of premature retire¬ 
ment or death of the employees? 

Amenities and aids to efficiency 

61. How far are the following amenities and aids to efficiency provided 
at present: 

(i) Libraries with Research and Reference Sections; 

(ii) Press Clubs with Government aid (by way of grant of land or in 

other ways) or without Government aid; 

(iii) Adequate accommodation in office; 
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(iv) Canteens and Tiffin rooms; 

(v) Telephones at office and at residence; 

(vi) Day and night rest rooms; 

(vii) Provision for transport during unusual hours and in emergencies; 

(viii) Games and recreation; 

(ix) Residential accommodation; 

(x) Facilities for travel; 

(xi) Insurance to cover hazardous assignments? 

62. To what extent are the above amenities and aids absolutely essential? 1 

Settlement of disputes 

63. Have there been any disputes between the employers and the em¬ 
ployees during the last five years in the newspaper industry? If so, how 
have they been settled? What has been the part played by journalist organi¬ 
sations in the settlement of these disputes? 

64. To what extent has the existing conciliation machinery in the State, 
in so (ar as it is applicable to journalists, been successful? What improve¬ 
ments would you suggest therein? 

65. For settlement of disputes should Government intervene at any stage 
or should the dispute be left for settlement by collective bargaining? 

66. Should the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 be applied 
in common to administrative and editorial staffs including correspondents, 
or would you make any distinction in respect of these categories? 

67. Should the definition of the word “workman” be the same for the 
purposes of the Trade Union Act and of the Industrial Disputes Act so far 
as the newspaper industry is concerned? 

68. What should be done to see that the awards are delivered quickly and 
enforced with reasonable despatch? 

69. It has been suggested that there should be separate legislation to deal 
with the working conditions and industrial relations in the newspaper indus¬ 
try as a whole. What are your views on this suggestion? 

Reporters and Correspondents 

70. Do you consider that the present emoluments paid to the reporters 
and correspondents are satisfactory for the discharge of their duties? If not, 
what improvements, if any, would you suggest? What in your opinion would 
be reasonable conditions of service in the matter of pay, allowances, housing 
facilities etc.? 

71. Should such out-of-pocket expenses as transport, postage, telegrams, 
telephones, stationery, etc., not be paid to correspondents in addition to their 
remuneration? 

72. How far are the following complaints justified: 

(a) Prompt payment is not made to correspondents; 

(b) Although the information supplied by mofussil correspondents 

engaged on lineage basis is used as background material, no' 
payment is made to them in respect thereof; 
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(c) Although the material supplied by a mofussil correspondent 
engaged on behalf of one paper in a multiple unit, group, chain 
or combine of papers is utilised in more than one paper in the 
multiple unit, group, chain or combine, payment is made in 
respect of despatches published in one paper only? 

73. Should the rate of payment to mofussil correspondents be related to 
the number of copies of the newspaper circulating in the area assigned to the 
correspondents? 

74. Should mofussil correspondents act as sales agents? 

75. Is there any objection io correspondents working for two or more 
papers at a time or taking up other work in addition to their duties as re¬ 
porters and correspondents? 

76. To what extent can mofussil correspondents be treated on par with 
permanent members of staff in the matter of emoluments and other benefits? 

77. Subject to what conditions, if any, should mofussil correspondents be 
eligible to be members of unions of working journalists? 

78. Should the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, be applied to employees 
of newspaper offices? 


Civil and Criminal Liability 

79. What provision would you suggest to protect and defend (a) editorial 
staff, (b) managerial stafl, (c) printer and publisher and (d) keeper of the 
press, in respect of civil and criminal liability incurred by the newspaper in 
the bona fide discharge of their duties? 

Free Lance Journalists 

80. Are free lance journalists paid any honorarium and, if so, on what 
basis? Is the payment adequate and regular? 

Foreign Correspondents 

81. Do you favour the appointment of non-Indians as foreign correspon¬ 
dents of Indian newspaper? 

82. What should be the terms of employment of foreign correspondents 
in respect of the following: 

(a) remuneration, (b) leave, provident fund, holidays etc., (facilities for 
periodical visits to India and (c) establishment allowance? 

83. Is it desirable to ask foreign correspondents also to perform the duties 
of business representatives of the paper? 


Punishments 

84. What kinds of punishment would you recommend for proved ineffi¬ 
ciency or gross negligence on the part of the newspaper employees? 

85. Who should be the authority competent to impose punishment and 
what procedure should be followed before the punishment is imposed? 



APPENDIX B 
PRESS COMMISSION 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


Statement of facts (q. i> 

Addressed to all Newspapers and Periodicals in India 

(To be returned to The Secretary, Press Commission, Government of India, 
Block 2 -A, Shahjdhan Road Hutihents, P.O. Box No. 561, New Delhi by 

28th February 1953.) 

Items marked with an asterisk have been explained in the attached 
Annexure containing an Explanatory Note which should be read carefully 
before the Statement is filled in. 

The words “publication” and "paper” stand for newspapers as well as 
periodicals. Unless otherwise clear from the context, “newspaper” includes 
“periodical”. 

The Statement of Facts (Q. I) should be filled separately for each 
newspaper/periodical. If more than one newspaper/periodical is owned 
by the same proprietor or concern, separate statements in respect of each 
newspaper/periodical should be filed. If a paper is published at more than 
one c'entre, it should not be treated as one paper for the purpose of this 
Statement; separate Statements should be filed in respect of the paper for 
each centre. If a paper is published in more than one language or has 
different editions in different languages, separate statements should be filed 
in respect of each for each centre. Several editions of a paper in one 
language published at one centre should be treated as one paper. 

The word “proprietor”, unless otherwise clear from the context, does not 
stand only for an individual or individuals but also for a Joint Stock Com¬ 
pany, or other concern or association etc. owning the newspaper/periodical. 

References to ‘interest’ of the proprietor of the paper in other concerns 
or to ‘interest’ of the proprietor of other concerns in the paper are not only 
to individuals owning newspapers or periodicals or other concerns but also 
to the Chairman/Managing Director/Shareholder owning the majority of 
shares in Joint Stock Companies owning a newspaper/periodical or other 
concerns, partners in firms, members of Executives of Associations, etc. as 
may be concerned. 

If additional space is required for giving information under any head 
or in answer to any question, a separate sheet may be attached and addi¬ 
tional information entered in it. An entry should be made in the printed 
Statement under the relevant head or question as follows: — 

“Continued in attached sheet, page.” 
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In the additional page where that information is continued, the following 
entry should be made at the beginning of the additional statement for each 
head: — 

“Continued from page.. item No.” 

' A, General Information 

1. Name of the publication. (In Block Capitals). 

*2. Place where published and target territory. 

3. Name of the press at which the publication is printed. 

4. Language of the publication. 

5. (i) *Frequency of issue (in the space opposite please delete the words 
that do not apply). Daily/tri-weekly/bi-weekly/weekly/fortnightly/month- 
ly/quarterly/occasional. 

(ii) If daily, total number of publishing days during the week. 

6. (a) * General nature of contents of the publication. 

(b) *Whether it carries illustrations and if so, 

(c) •‘Whether the basic visual matter consists of illustrations, printed 
reading matter or both. 

7. Date of establishment. 

8. Has the paper any Branch Office for sale, advertisements and/or news 
collection? Please name the places where the Branch Offices, if any, are 
situated. 

9. A. Is the ownership, of the publication and of the Press at which it is 
printed common? 

If so, 

(i) Since when has it been common? 

(ii) (a) Does the press undertake other work, that is, work other than 

printing etc. of the newspaper/periodical in respect of which 
this Statement of Facts has been filled? 

(b) If it does undertake other work, please fill in the following table 
for the periods (a) 1st January 1951 to 31st December 1951 and 
(b) 1st January 1952 to 30th June 1952: — 


Other work 

i 

Name of customer,/ 
proprietor and news¬ 
paper/periodical 

2 

Turnover 

(Rs) (Rs.) 

3 

Remark, If any 

4 


(a) (b) 

(a) (b) 



(1) Other news paper (s) printed. 
.(2) Other periodical (s) printed. 

(3) Work other than (1) and (2). 
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9. B. If the ownership of the publication and the press is not common 
at present, was it joint at any time in the past? If so. please give the date 
when it was separated, and state the name of the proprietor of the press at 
which the paper is printed now and also whether the proprietor of the 
paper has any interest in the press direct or indirect or through relationship 
with the proprietor of the press, by marriage, blood relationship or other¬ 
wise. 

9. *C. Please fill in the following table in respect of printing and com¬ 
posing machinery employed in the press if owned by the paper: — 

Name of Manufacturers (indicate in brackets whether of Indian or 

Foreign manufacture). 

Purchase price of each machine. 

Type and number of Printing Machine (s). 

Type and number of Composing Machine (s). 

10. If the press at which the publication is printed is not owned by the 
proprietor of the paper (or the ownership is not common) what was the 
average monthly bill for the printing of the paper from— 

(a) 1st January 1951 to 31st December 1951, and 

(b) 1st January 1952 to 30th June 1952. 

B. Details regarding Circulation 

*1. Please fill in the following table of information about circulation 
of the paper. Averages should be calculated per publishing day. Figures 
of average number of copies per publishing day against each head should 
be given— 

For the period 1st January 1951 to 31st December 1951, and 

For the period 1st January 1952 to 30th June 1952. 

Circulation— 

(a) Average gross (paid) sales per publishing day— 

(i) *Less Average Returns per publishing day. 

(ii) Average net paid sales per publishing day. 

-(b) Breakdown of (a) (ii) as below:— 

(i) Average net paid sales at recognised trade terms or published 

subscription rates. 

(ii) Average net paid sales at more than recognised trade terms. 

Please also state the minimum and maximum rates. 

(iii) Average net paid sales at less than recognised trade terms; 

please also state the minimum and maximum rates. 

<c) Average number of copies distributed free as under: — 

(i) Voucher. 

(ii) Exchange. 

(iii) Complimentary including copies supplied to advertisers, prize 

winners etc. 

(iv) Samples. 

(v) Office. 
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(vi) Extras including copies distributed by way of bonus. 

(vii) Total of free copies. 

•(d) Average Print Order per publishing day. 

* (e) The following information may be supplied by papers owning their 
-own presses: — 

(i) Difference between average Weekly Newsprint Sheet and Press 

Room/Machine Room Return if more than 2 per cent. 

(ii) Difference between average Weekly Press Room Return/Machine 

Room Return and Print Order. 

II. Please attach a sheet and in it name (a) the Districts and (b) Towns 
with population of 50,000 and above in which copies mentioned in 1(a) (ii) 
above, that is, copies representing net paid sales, are sold and against each 
of the Districts and Towns state the average number of copies per publishing 
day which were sold in 1951 and in the first six months of 1952 in that order. 
Entries should be made thus: 

District ABC (5,000) (4,000). 

District DEF (3,000) (2,000). 

Town XYZ (5,000) (4,000). 

In the opposite column please give the page number of the Sheet (s) you 
attach with reference to this item. 

III. (a) Please state the average net paid sales of the paper per publish¬ 
ing day for the month of July 1939. 

(b) If the paper was established after July 1939, please state average, 
net paid sales per publishing day in the month of July immediately follow¬ 
ing the month of establishment of the paper. 

(c) If between the date of establishment or July 1939 (whichever was 
later) and July 1952 there has been a rise or fall exceeding 10 per cent, 
in the figure of average net paid sales per publishing day over the figure 
given in (a)/(b), please give such figures of average net paid sales per 
publishing day as are available for each of the years between 1939 or since 
the date of establishment (whichever was later), and 1952. 

IV. Please state whether the circulation figures of the paper are audited' 
by a firm of Chartered Accountants; if so, attach a copy of the latest certi¬ 
ficate. 

V. Please give a brief and concise statement describing type of reader- 
circulation or any other information as the publication would usually com¬ 
municate or have communicated to advertisers to attract advertisements. 

VI. (a) What are the paper’s arrangements for its distribution/sale?' 

(b) What are the recognised trade terms for distribution to— 

(i) Agents. 

(ii) Hawkers. 

(iii) City retailers. 

(iv) Suburban retailers. 

(v) Railway bookstalls? 
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(c) Are there any benefits besides the recognised terms given by the 
paper to distributors? If so, please give particulars. 

(d) Has the paper any sole sale-agents for (i) the entire-area and (ii) an 
appreciable part of the territory covered by the paper? If so, please give 
“the names and addresses of the sole agents concerned and state whether 
the proprietor of the paper has any interest in the concern (s) of sale-agent* 
mentioned herein. Please specify the interest whether it is direct or indirect 
including any relationship of the proprietor of the paper through marriage, 
blood relationship or otherwise with the proprietor (s) of the concern (s) 
of sale agents. 


C. Price 

1. Present published price per issue of the publication and annual/half¬ 
year ly/quarterly/monthly subscriptions. 

2. If there is any special price for a limited period to a limited class under 
limited conditions, the price and details may be stated. 

D. Size and Page Area 

In 1951 and in the period 1st January 1952 to 30th June 1952— 

(i) What was the average area in square inches of a page of the 

publication including margins and other spaces clear of print? 

(ii) What was the average (a) number and (b) height of columns 

in a page? 

(iii) What was the average number of pages including supplement (if 

any) per issue? 

(iv) What was the minimum number of pages in any issue including 

supplements (if any)? 

(v) What was the maximum number of pages in any issue including 

supplements (if any) ? 

(vi) (a) Please state the number of supplements, if any, that were 

printed. 

(b) The minimum and maximum number of pages in any issue of the 
supplements. 

(vii) If the average page area of the supplements was different from 

the area given against (i) above, please give the area of the 
largest page in the supplements? 

E. Paper Consumption 

Please fill in the following table on type(s) and quantities of paper pur¬ 
chased/consumed for the printing of the publication and the prices paid 
(a) from 1st January 1952 to 30th June 1952, and (b) for the calendar year* 
1939—1951:— 

(1) Period or year. 

(2) Type(s) of paper on which publication was printed. 

(3) Quantity purchased. 

(4) Quantity used in printing the paper. 

(5) Country where manufactured. 
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(6) Name and address of suppliers who supplied the paper to the- 

newspaper. 

(7) Whether suppliers were manufacturers or selling agents or mer¬ 

chants? 

(8) Average rate at which purchased. 

< 9) Amount paid. 

(10) Whether amount in (9) includes transport charges in India? 

(11) Remarks. 


F. Ownership, Management and Control 
1. (i) Name and address of the proprietor(s). 

(ii) If the proprietor is a firm, please say whether it is registered or un¬ 
registered and give the names and addresses of the partners of the firmi 
indicating also who owns the major share of the capital of the firm and the 
extent of his holding. 


(iii) If the piopiietor is a Joint Stock Company, please sav whether - 
it is a public limited company or a private limited company. In either case- 
give the names and addresses of the^Chairman and Members of the Board 
of Directors and also attach one copy each of the Memorandum and Articles- 
of Association of the Company? 

(iv) If the proprietor is a Joint Stock Company and is managed by 
Managing Agents, please give the names and addresses of the Chairman* 
and Membets of the Board of Directors of the Managing Agents in case the- 
Managing Agents are a Joint Stock Company? If the Managing Agents, 
are a firm or partnership, please give the names and addresses of the mem- 
beis of the firm or partnership indicating also who owns the largest share 
in the firm or partnership. 

(v) (a) If the proprietor is a Joint Stock Company, by whom or by 
which body (such as an Association, registered or unregistered, firm or - 
partnership, registered or unregistered, a Trade Union or another Joint Stock. 
Company) are the largest number of shares held? Please give names and! 
addresses. If the largest number of shares is held by an individual, is he 
related by marriage, blood-relationship or otherwise to other share holders- 
of the Joint Stock Company? If so, please give details of the relationship- 
find the extent of holdings by such relatives? 


(b) If the proprietor is a Joint Stock Company which is a subsidiary 
of another Joint Stock Company by whom or by which body (such as am 
Association, registered or unregistered, firm or partnership, registered or 
unregistered, a Trade Union etc.) are the largest number of shares held in. 
the holding Company? Please give names and addresses. If the largest 
number of shares in the holding Company is held by an individual, is he 
related by marriage, blood-relationship or otherwise to other share-holders- 
o he holding Company? If so, please give details of the relationship and- 
tile extent of holdings by such relatives. 

(\i) If the proprietor is a Trust or a Co-operative Society or any other 
ype of Society or Association, please give the names and addresses of the- 
Chairman and members of the Trust or the Executive as the case may be. 
Sorfiefv/r ft Trust . ^ed/Articles of Association of the Co-operative- 
attached 0 ° n ° f Assoc,atioh - as the may be, may please be- 
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(vii) If the ownership of the concern owning the paper and the concern 
managing or publishing the paper are different, please describe precisely 
the arrangement distinguishing the two and file copies of the Agreement 
between the two concerns as well as copies of the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association/Constitution of the concern managing or publishing the paper 

(viii) Please give a brief account of changes in the proprietorship of 
the newspaper/periodical since its establishment or the year 1939 whichever 
is later. The account in the case of Joint Stock Companies should include 
a statement of changes that may have led to the majority of shares or of 
a majority of voting strength in the Company passing into the hands of an 
individual or individuals related by marriage or blood-relationship or other¬ 
wise. The names and addresses of individual (s) concerned, if living, may 
please be given. 

(ix) Does the proprietor of the newspaper/periodical or where the pro¬ 
prietor is an Association, registered or unregistered, Co-operative Society, 
•Trade Union or a Joint Stock Company of which the proprietor Company 
is a subsidiary, any of its Directors or principal share-holders or their rela¬ 
tives, have any financial or other interest, direct or indirect, including 
interest in a Managing Agency, in any other newspaper or periodical or 
news agency or advertising agency? If so, please state precisely the nature 
and extent of such interest giving names and particulars and date when 
this interest was acquired. 

(x) Does the proprietor of any other newspaper or industrial or com¬ 
mercial concern have any financial or other interest, direct or indirect, in 
this paper or its Managing Agency, if any? If so, please state precisely 
the nature and extent of such interest giving names and particulars? 

(xi) Does the proprietor own or have any financial interest in any other 
business other than that of a newspaper/periodical? If so, state the nature of 
the other business and give details including the names of the concerns 
owned by the proprietor or concerns in which he has a financial interest. 

2. (a) If the business of the paper is managed by persons other than 
those mentioned in I (iii), (iv) and (vi) above, please give the name and 
address of the Manager or names and addresses of members of the Com¬ 
mittee of Management as the case may be? 

(b) Any other information relevant to the form of business organisation 
in respect of ownership/management of the paper. 

3. (a) What are the broad lines of policy (editorial and news), if any, 

of the paper? 

(b) In whom does the general control of the editorial policy of the 
newspaper/periodical vest? Please give name(s) and address (es) and 
designation (s) of the person (s) responsible for the general control of 
editorial policy. 

(c) In whom does the day to day control of the editorial policy of the 
newspaper/periodical vest? Please give the name(s), address (es) and desig¬ 
nation (s) of the person (s) responsible for the day to day control of editorial 
policy. 
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(d) If the editor is also not the proprietor, please state whether Direc¬ 
tives are given to the editor/editorial staff by the proprietor/Director/ 
Manager/any other officer acting on behalf of the proprietor, on editorial 
policy and, if so, whether they are given in writing or orally or whether 
conferences or discussions are held for the purpose? 

(e) Please also state whether Directives, conferences/discussions relate 
mainly to international news and comment, national news and comment, 
business topics or local news and comment. 

•(f) If the editor or any member of the editorial staff has a contract 
of service or *a letter of appointment given to him by the proprietor in which 
there may be any reference to the exercise by him of general or day to day 
control over the editorial policy of the paper, copies of the contracts or the 
letters of appointment (as the case may be) may be filed? 

•G. Content 

Please fill in the Tables given in Sections GI and GII on contents of the 
paper. Section GI is for the year 1951. Section GII is for 1952. The first 
vertical column in each table shows the specific matter in respect of which 
particulars (that is, coverage area in square inches/number of contributions) 
are required and are to be entered in the columns opposite. The dates or 

numbers of the issues whose contents should be analysed are given in 

vertical columns (2) to (15) in Tables for 1951 and (2) to (9) in Tables 

for 1952. 

Quarterlies will fill in columns (7), (8), (9) and (10) for 1951 and 
columns (5) and (6) for 1952. ‘ 

Monthlies will fill in columns (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), (10), 
(11), (12), (13) and (14) for 1951 and columns (3), (4), (5), (6), (7) 

and (8) for 1952. 

Fortnightlies will fill in columns (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), (10), 
(11), (12), (13) and (14) for 1951 and columns (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), 

(8) and (9) for 1952. 

Weeklies will fill in columns (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), (10), 
(11), (12), (13) and (14) for 1951 and columns (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), 

(7), (8) and (9) for 1952. 

Dailies, bi-weeklies and tri-weeklies will fill in columns (2), (3), (4), 
(5), (6), (7), (8), (9), (10), (11), (12), (13), (14) and (15) for 1951 and 
(2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (7) and (8) for 1952. 

Bi-weeklies and tri-weeklies which did not appear on the dates men¬ 
tioned in vertical columns in 1951 and in 1952 will fill in particulars for 
the dates mentioned therein on which they appeared and will ignore the 
other dates. 

In vertical, column (1) under items III-A, III-B and III-C names of 
sources are to be filled both for GI and GII in the column itself. 

Thus under item III-A in vertical column (1), the names of News 
Agencies whose news messages as distinguished from features, articles etc. 
were used on the dates or in the issues mentioned in the other vertical 
cloumns should be given and in respect of each News Agency, coverage 
area in square inches entered in the opposite vertical columns. 
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Under item III-B, in vertical column (1) the names of Syndicates and 
the names of other Agencies (these include News Agencies supplying features 
and articles), Offices and Organisations whose material was accepted and 
printed should be given in the space provided‘there and coverage area in 
square inches/number of contributions entered in respect of each source in 
the opposite vertical columns. “Individuals” are to be treated collectively; 
their names need not be given. 

Item III-C in vertical column (1), relates to matter not paid for. Here 
also sources are to be named in vertical column (1) in the space provided 
there and coverage area in square inches/number of contributions entered 
in the opposite vertical columns. 

You are also requested to read the Annexure, para. ‘G’ before filling in 
these Tables., 

Issues of the newspapers/periodicals concerned may please be forwarded 
to the Commission with the Statement of Facts. 

G. I. CONTENT 


Issues selected 
Quarterlies :— 


Monthlies :— 


Fortnightlies : — 


Weeklies :— 


195 * 

ist Qr., 2 nd Qr., 3rd Qr., 
4th Qr. 

ist mth , 2nd mth,, 3rd mth., 
4th mtli, 5th mth., 6th mth., 
7th mth , 8th mth., 9th mth, 
10th mth., nth mth., 12th 
mtn. 

ist issue, 4th issue, 5th issue, 
8th issue, 9th issue, nth 
issue, 15th issue, 16th issue, 
19th issue, 20th issue, 24th 
issue, 26th issue. 

Issuers for Jan. ist week, 
Feb. 2nd week, 3rd week. 
Mar. 4th week, Apr. 2nd 
week, 3rd week, 4th week, 
June 3rd week, Jul. 2nd 
week, 4th week, Aug. 2nd 
week, Sep. 2nd week. 


Uaflies, Biweeklies Jan. 20, 23, Feb. 22, Apr. 15, 
& Triweeklies. 18, 20, May 21, Jul. 2, 6, 15, 
Aug. 2, Sep. n, 15, Oct. 31. 


Particulars required. 


* 95 * 

ist Qr., 2nd Qr. 


ist mth., 2nd mth , 3 rd 
mth., 4 th mth., 5 th mth., 
6 th mth. 


ist issue, 3 rd issue, 5 th 
issue, 7 th issue, 9 th issue, 
nth issue, 13 th issue. 


Jan. ist week, Jan. 2 nd 
week, Feb. 4 th week. Mar. 
3 rd week, Apr. ist week. 
May 2 nd week, 3 rd week, 
June 2 nd week. 


Jan. 7 , 31 , Feb. 3 , Mar. 18 , 
Apr. 2 , 4 , June 11 . 


( 1 ) 

I. Area in square inches of printed matter including advertisements and 
visual matter such as photographs, illustrations, cartoons, comic strips etc. 
but excluding margins and other spaces clear of print on/in t.he issue of— 

(Please enter area in the opposite columns.) 

II. Area in square inches devoted to advertisements. 

(a) From Government sources. 

(b) From sources other than Government: 
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(i) Advertisements of Astrologers. 

(ii) Advertisements of Doctors, Vaids, Hakims and possessors of Talis- - 

mans who claim large powers of quick or miraculous cures. 

(iii) Advertisements of drug vendors seeking to give publicity to 

special tonics and medicines designed to help procreation or 
birth control. 

(iv) Advertisements from other commercial sources. 

(v) Matter for which payment or other consideration is received 

though not described as advertisements in the paper. 

III. PRINTED MATTER OTHER THAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

III-A. Matter printed on the basis of News Agency news messages 
(whether credited to the News Agencies or not). Please give names of 
News Agencies below and enter coverage area in square inches in respect 
of each in the opposite columns: 

1 . 

2 . 

3 ... 

4 .. 

5 ... 

6 . 

( 1 ) 

III-B. (a) Coverage area in square inches of matter accepted and print¬ 
ed from sources other than News Agency news message and paid for but 
not contributed by the staff or by correspondents whether full time, part 
time or paid on a lineage basis: 

(i) Received from Syndicates (Indian and Foreign). Please give names 
of Syndicates below and enter coverage area in square inches in the opposite 

columns: 

1 . 

2 . . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

(ii) Received from other Agencies, Offices and Organisations. Please 
give names below and enter coverage area in square inches in the opposite 

columns: 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 .'. 

6 . 
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(iii) Received from individuals. Please enter in the opposite columns 
total coverage area in square inches. 

(!) 

1II-B. (b) NUMBER OF ARTICLES/CONTRIBUTIONS ACCEPTED* 
AND PRINTED AND PAID FOR: 

(i) Received from Syndicates (Indian and Fore.ign). Please give names 
of Syndicates below and enter the -number of articles/contributions accepted 
from each in the opposite columns: 

1 . 


2 . 


4 . 

5 . 


6 . .. 

(ii) Received from other Agencies, Offices and Organisations. Please 

give names below and enter in the opposite columns the number of articles/ 
contributions accepted from each and printed: • 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 .'.. 

.. 

6 . 

(iii) Received from individuals. In the opposite columns please enter 
the number of articles/contributions from individuals, accepted and printed. 


( 1 ) 

III-C. Matter accepted and printed from other sources than News Agency 
news messages and not paid for and also not contributed by the staff includ¬ 
ing correspondents, whether full time or part time or paid on a lineage 
basis: 

(a) (i) Received from Syndicates (Indian and Foreign). Please give names 
of Syndicates below and enter in the opposite columns coverage area in 
square inches in respect of each: 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 
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(ii) Received from other Agencies, Offices and Organisations. Please 
give names of such Agencies etc. below and enter in the opposite columns 
coverage area in square inches in respect of each: 

1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 


(iii) Received from individuals. Please enter in the opposite colu mns 
•coverage area in square inches in respect of all such contributions. 

( 1 ) 

(b) Number of articles/contributions accepted and printed: 

(i) Received from Syndicates (Indian and Foreign). Please give names 
of Syndicates below and against each enter in the opposite columns the 
number, of articles/contributions accepted and printed: 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 ... 

(ii) Received from other Agencies, Offices and Organisations. Please 
give the names of agencies etc., below and against each enter in the 
opposite columns the number of articles/contributions accepted and printed: 

1 .... 


3 . 

4 ... 

5 .!. 

6 . 

(iii) Received from individuals. Please enter in the opposite columns 
the number of articles from individuals accepted and printed. 

( 1 ) 

HI-D. Matter contributed by staff ani. correspondents whether full time, 
part time or paid on a lineage basis: 

(a) Contributions in the form of editorials by Non-Indians: Coverage 

area in square inches. 

(b) Contributions by full time Mofussil Correspondents: Coverage 

area in square inches. 

(c) Contributions by Mofussil correspondents paid on a part time 

and/or lineage basis: Coverage area in square inches. 
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IV. (i) Percentage of total news space, devoted to verbatim and exten¬ 
sive reports of speeches or statements, if any, of: ^ 

(a) Members of the Central and State Governments. 

(b) Leaders belonging to the party ih power. 

(c) Non-Government and Opposite Leaders. 

(d) Other politicians. 

(ii) Percentage of space excluding advertisements devoted to: 

(a) (i) Foreign News, 

(ii) Comments on (i) above. 

(b) National News. 

(i) Political, 

(ii) Non-political and General, 

(iii) Comments on (i) above, 

(iv) Comments on (ii) above. 

(c) Local News. 

(i) Political, 

(ii) Non-political and General, 

(iii) Comments on (i) above, 

(iv) Comments on (ii) above. 

G-III. Please state the advertisement rates of the paper for (a) display 
advertisements and (b) classified advertisements, including separately com¬ 
mercial, personal or domestic advertisements. 

July 1939 July 1952 Gross Advt. Gross Advt. 

Revenue Revenue 

1939 1951 


Are there different rates for “Space Used” and “Space Reserved”? If 
so, please state the rates separately for each type. Please also give an 
approximate indication of the proportion of space actually utilized out of 
“Space Reserved” by advertisers reserving space. 

G-IV. Please fill in the following table: 

Source of material printed in Newspaper/periodical. 

(i) Material received from News Agencies: 


1 .. 

2 .. 

3 . 

4 ...... 

5 .. 


6 . 

Rate of subscription payment or other charge per source. 

1 95 1 — (i»t January 1951 to 31st December 1951) 

1952— (1st January 1952 to 30th June 1952) 
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(ii) Material received from Feature Syndicates (Indian and Foreign): 

1. 

2.. 

3 .. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

Total Amount paid during Total Amount paid during 

~ J 9 5 I 1 952 __ 

(1st January 1951 to 31st (1st January 1952 to 30th 

December 1951) June 1952) 

(iii) Material received from individuals: 

1 . 

2. 

3 . 

4 ... 

5 . 

6 .■. 

(iv) ’Mofussil correspondents employed on part time and/or lineage 
basis: 

1.... 

2. 

3 .. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 ..;. 

(iii) and (iv) Rate of subscription/payment or other charge per source: 

1951— (1st January 1951 to 31st December 1951). 

1952— (1st January 1952 to 30th June 1952). 

(iii) and (iv) Total amount paid during: 

1951— (1st January 1951 to 31st December 1951). 

1952— (1st January 1952 to 30th June 1952). 

* Please state whether the payments include telegraph, postage and 
transport charges. 

G-V. Please state: 

(a) Number of non-Indians, if any, who wrote editorials for the 

paper. 

(b) Are editorials written by full time members of editorial staff 

or by outsiders under part time arrangements or both? Please 
give number of outsiders employed. 

1st January 1951 to 31st December 1951. 

1st January 1952 to 30th June 1952. 
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G-VI. Were any arrangements made by the paper with another Indian 
or foreign paper for utilizing common material or the services of corres¬ 
pondents or leader-writers? Please give details and state whether the 
arrangements are still continuing. 

1st January 1951 to 31st December 1951. 

1st January 1952 to 30th June 1952. 

G-VII. Does the paper conduct any cross-word puzzle or other compe¬ 
titions? Please give details including information about the frequency with 
which such competitions are conducted, and 

(i) the total number of prizes distributed; 

(ii) the total value of prizes distributed; 

(iii) the total amount realised by way of entry fees from persons 

taking part in the competitions; 

(iv) amount paid by way of tax on the competitions; 

(v) expenses for conducting the competitions; 

(vi) net earnings. 

1st January 1951 to 31st December 1951. 

1st January 1952 to 30th June 1952. 

G-VIII. Does the newspaper/periodical make any special payments to 
correspondents or others supplying “scoops” or sensational, personal or public 
news? Please give details of such payments and indicate the subject matter 
of the news in 1951 and the first six months of 1952. 

1st January 1951 to 31st December 1951. 

1st January 1952 to 30th June 1952. 

H-I. Please give particulars in respect of the following staff: — 

A. Managing Editor; B. Editor; C. Joint Editor; D. Assistant Editor/ 
Leader writer (if any), and specialists, if any; E. News Editor; 
E. Sub-Editor; G. Home Correspondents full time; H. 
Home correspondents on retainer or paid or lineage basis; 
I. Foreign correspondents; J. Proof Reader; K. General Manager/ 
Manager; L. Advertisement Manager; M. Circulation Manager; 
N. Accountant; O. Clerks and Despatchers; P. Apprentices on 
Editorial side; Q. Cartoonist; R. Press and news photographers; 

S. Katibs and Sangsazes attached to Editorial Departments; 

T. Peons, messengers and attendants. 

Particulars required: 

(1) Number employed: (a) monthly average for 1951, and (b) in 

September 1952. 

(2) Basic pay/scale of pay/honorarium or retainer. 

(3) Other emoluments: Dearness allowance; Bonus; Percentage in 

profits; any other allowance (including in the case of corres¬ 
pondents, rate of payment for despatches paid for on a lienage 
basis—in their case also indicate whether payment is for. supply¬ 
ing news to one paper or more than one paper and if so how 
many). 
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( 4 ) Cross emoluments of the employee.. 

(3) Total wage or salary in respect of each category of staff. 

(6) If there are no regular scales of pay, how often was increment: 

given in the last 5 years. State also the amount of increment. 

(7) Qualifications prescribed, 

( 8 ) Academic qualifications of present incumbent and professional. 

experience. 

(9) Relationship, if any, by marriage or blood relationship or other¬ 

wise to Proprietor, Managing Director, Director, or appointing 
authority. 

(10) Facilities for training in the paper’s office or other arrangements 

made by the paper for training. 

(11) Method of recruitment. 

(12) Was the person given a contract or a letter of appointment when 

he was appointed? If so, please state the date of contract 
or letter of appointment? 

(13) Is the person engaged in any other profession in addition to- 

working for the paper? If so, what is the other profession? 

(14) How many times has the incumbent changed as a result of termi¬ 

nation of services in the last 5 years? 

(15) Hours of work including hours of shift work. 

(16) Is any night shift allowance paid? If so, what is the amount? 

(17) How many days in the week is the employee required to work? 

(18) Is there any provision for a weekly holiday? Are such holidays 

paid for and whether they include full night’s rest? 

(19) Leave rules including rules about annual leave, casual leave, and: 

sick leave»and the emoluments paid during each type of leave. 

(20) Provident fund provision and the terms of the Fund including 

rate of contributions by employer and employee. 

(21) Provisions for payment of Gratuity or Bonus and the terms. 

(22) Other benefits by way of pensions; please also indicate the age- 

of retirement. 

(23) Provision for medical relief to the employee and/or his family. 

Please give details. 

(24) What free housing facilities, if any, are provided? 

(25) Whether a canteen is provided for the staff and if so, .whether 

(a) it is free, (b) subsidies, (c) paid for by staff? 

(26) Any provision for games and recreation. 

(27) Who has the authority to terminate the service? 

(28) On what grounds can the service be terminated? 

(29) Period of notice for termination of service: (a) with causer 

assigned, (b) without cause assigned. 
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H-II. (a) Is there a Trade Union of employees of the newspaper/periodi¬ 
cal? If so, what categories of staff are its members? 

(b) Are employees freely permitted by the proprietor to join a Trade 
Union? 

J. Sources of Advertisement .— (a) Please give names and addresses of 
the Advertising Agencies (other than the office of the newspaper/periodical) 
through which advertisements are received or secured. 

(b) What are the rates of commission allowed by the newspaper/ 
periodical to Advertising Agencies for different types of advertisements? 

K. Accounts. —1. (a) Please attach copies of (i) Balance-sheets, (ii) 
Trading Accounts and (iii) Profit and Loss Accounts of the newspaper/ 
periodical as in the specimen Forms A and B in the Appendix or in forms 
as near thereto as possible for the following years: — 

(1) 1937, 1938 and 1939 (each year separately). 

(2) For each year from and including 1945 up to the present. 

The years referred to here should be taken as the accounting years of 
the newspaper/periodical. If the newspaper was established later than 
1939, the first Balance-sheet, Trading Account and Profit and Loss Account 
should be for the first year of establishment as also accounts for the subse¬ 
quent years mentioned above. 

Where accounts have been audited, the audited statement for each of the 
above years should also be attached. 

The specimen Forms A and B are meant primarily for Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies. Sole proprietors, partnerships etc. may please make suitable modi¬ 
fications in the forms for the submission of accounts. The modifications 
should, however, only be such as would be necessary because of the peculiar 
financial structure of a newspaper/periodical which is not a Joint Stock 
Company but should not omit essential particulars including the following 
particulars: 

For the Balance-sheets: 

Liabilities.—Capital, Reserves, borrowed moneys and floating liabilities 
including creditors and the consolidated figure of profit and loss for each 

year. 

Assets.—Land and Building (separately in respect of Land and Building 
for housing the newspaper office/press and for other purposes), plant and 
machinery, furniture and fittings, floating assets including stock of news¬ 
print, stock of other printing material, sundry debtors, other investments 
with details thereof. 

The Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts should contain particulars of 
cost per 1,000 copies in respect of Materials (paper and ink), direct wages 
(to operatives and employer’s contribution to provident fund, State insur¬ 
ance etc.), direct expenses including separately expenses for Editorial 
Department and Printing Department and indirect expenses, such as travel¬ 
ling, postage, stationery, carriage, establishment with details of remunera¬ 
tion, travelling and other allowances paid or payable to Proprietor, Partners, 
Directors, Trustees, etc. 


18B Mof I&B. 
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Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts for each of the years mentioned 
above should be submitted in a tabular form in order to facilitate com¬ 
parison. The percentage of each head of the Trading and Profit and Loss 
Account to the sales should be indicated. This applies to Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies as well as to other forms of ownership. 

Concerns other than Joint Stock Companies which have not maintained 
regular profit and loss accounts etc. should give as accurate an estimate of 
the items mentioned above as possible for the relevant years. 

(b) Where the owner of the newspaper/periodical is a Joint Stock Com¬ 
pany or a registered or unregistered firm or partnership or a co-operative 
society or other association, the accounts of the said Joint Stock Company 
or registered or unregistered firm or partnership or co-operative society 
or other association for the years mentioned in (a) above should also be 
attached. 

(c) Where the newspaper/periodical is a subsidiary company, the 
accounts of the holding company for the years mentioned in (a) above 
should be given. It would be advantageous if consolidated Balance Sheets 
for the entire undertaking in respect of the above years could also be fur¬ 
nished. 

II. (a) Where the proprietorship is an association or a trust, how have 
the profits been disbursed since 1945 year by year. How much was re¬ 
invested in each year in the newspaper/periodical and how much was 
utilised outside the newspaper/periodical. 

(b) Is the Trust or Association exemnted from Income-tax? 

Verification .—I do hereby verify that the facts stated in items. 

.are true to the best of my 

knowledge and the facts stated in items. 

are true to the best of my information and belief. 

Verified this.day of.1953, 

at. 


Signature of Proprietor/ 
Managing Director/ 
Director-in-charge/ 
Trustee/Manager. 









APPENDIX 


FORM ‘A’ (See Item K-I). 

PROFORMA BALANCE SHEET OF A COMPANY 

Balance Sheet for the year ended. 


Authorised issued and subscribed capital 
with full details 


Depreciation Reserve 
. Taxation Reserve 
General Reserve 
Profit and Loss Account 
Balance brought forward 
Add Profit for year 
Less interim Dividend 
Fixed Liabilities 

Floating Liabilities 
Sundry Creditors 
On Open Account 

Bank Loans : 

Secured 
Unsecured 
Bills payable 

Outstanding Liabilities for 
rent etc. 

Loans including loans from subsidiary 
companies or holding company (with 
details) 


Fixed Assets 

Freehold land at cost 
Plant and Machinery at cost 
Plus Additions 

Less Depreciation at—per cent. 

Furniture at cost 
Less Depreciation at—per cent 
Fixtures and Fittings at—per cent 
Fixtures and Fittings at cost. 

Less Depreciation at—per cent 
Delivery Vans at cost 
Less Depreciation 

Less Written off 
Floating Assets 

Stock of newsprint and other printing 
material (at cost or market price whichever 
is less) as per Manager’s valuation. 

Work in progress (at cost or market price 
whichever is less) as per Manager’s valua¬ 
tion. 


Sundry Debtors 

(a) Outstanding subscriptions 

( 4 ) Outstanding advertisement charges 

Less Reserve for Bad and doubtful debts 

Loans including loans to subsidiary com¬ 
panies (with full details) 

Loans to Directors and Officers as at begin¬ 
ning of accounting year 
Add Advances during the year 
Less Repaid during the year 
Investments at cost 
Shares in subsidiary companies at cost 
Cash at Bank 
Cash in hand 


Other Assets 
Goodwill at cost 
Preliminary expenses 


Note.—Contingent Liabilities should be noted on the face of the balance sheet. 
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FORM ‘B’ (See Item K-I). 

PROFORMA TRADING AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS FOR THE 
LAST COMPLETED ACCOUNTING YEAR 


DEBIT SIDE 


CREDIT SIDE 


Percent- Receipts 
Rs. age to per 1000 
Sales copies 

I. Material (Paper and Ink) BY RECEIPTS 

Stock at .. Sale of Newspaper 

Purchases .. Subscriptions 

Less closing stock at .. Advertisements 


Receipts 
per 1000 
copies 


2. Direct Wages 

(Including Dearness 
Allowance) 

Payments to Operatives 


Employer’s Contribu¬ 
tion to Provident Fund, 
State Insurance etc. 

3. Direct Expenses 

A. Editing Department 
Editorial Staff 
News Agencies 
Other Contributions 
Provident Fund etc. 
to Editing Staff 


(u) Govt. Advertisements 
including advertise¬ 
ments issued by 
Courts and Govt. 
Commercial enterprises. 


(6) Other Sources 

♦Miscellaneous 

Loss carried to Balance Sheet 


Total 


♦Details indicating 
clearly each source of 
income may please be 
given. 


B. Printing Department 

Departmental Ma¬ 
nagement (Pay of 
Press Manager and 
Senior supervisory 
staff) 

Wages 

Light, Water and 
Power 

Repairs and Petty 
renewals 

Foundry (Type 
Metal, Melting and 
refining expenses) 
Provident Fund to 
Printing Depart¬ 
ment Staff 
Depreciation 
Plant and Machinery 
Rs. @% 

Type Metal 
Rs. %@ 
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Building in which news¬ 
paper offices and 
Press are/were 
housed 

Rs. %@ 

Building for other 
purposes 
Rs. @% 


Indirect Expenses 
Directors’ fees 
Directors’ re¬ 

muneration 
Establishment 
Travelling Expenses 
Postage and Tele¬ 
grams 

Printing and Sta¬ 
tionery 
Carriage 

Rent, Rates and 
Taxes 

Packing Material 

Telephone 

Audit and Legal 

Expenses 

Bad debts 

Storekeeping Ex¬ 
penses 

Provident Fund to 
officers and staff 

Profit carried to 
Balance Sheet 

Total 


Note.—Annas and pies may please be worked out in decimals of Rupees. 


PRESS COMMISSION 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

ANNEXURE TO STATEMENT OF FACTS (Q. I) 

Explanatory Note 

In the “Statement of Facts (Q. I)” items on which explanations have 
been given in this Annexure have generally been marked with an asterisk. 
Asterisks left out in print in the Statement of Facts (Q. I) against the 
following items may please be inserted: A7, A9 A(ii) (b), B-II and E. 

References in this Annexure relate to the marginal numbering of the 

Statement of Fact* (Q. I). 
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A. 2 

A. 5 (i) 


A. 6 (a} 


A. 6 (b) 


A. 6 (c) 


Target territory means the territory, that is States or parts 
of States aimed at by the paper for circulation. 

If the publication is occasional, please state how many 
issues were published from (a) 1st January 1951 to 
31st December 1951 and (b) 1st January 1952 to 30th 
June 1952 and at what intervals. 

Please state whether the publication is of a composite 
nature containing miscellaneous news only or news, 
feature articles and editorial comment or whether it 
is political, social, educational, religious or scientific 
(if scientific, please mention the theoretical or applied 
branch of science concerned), or whether it is devoted 
to commerce, trade, generally or a particular trade, 
finance, sport, “society affairs”, law, medicine, art 
including information on the specific branch of art, (if 
any) or whether it is the organ of a professional 
society or other association or political party or it is 
the house-publication of one industry or a group of 
industries. If none of these descriptions apply, please 
give a sufficiently clear and precise description of the 
nature of the publication. 

Illustrations include black and white reproductions of 
photographs as well as coloured illustrations. In the 
answer please indicate whether illustrations are black 
and white or coloured or both. If comic strips are 
carried, this should also be indicated. Occasional car¬ 
toons may not be treated as illustrations but if the 
publication relies for its appeal to the reader mainly 
on its cartoons or carries an appreciable number of 
cartoons, this fact should be clarified in the answer. 

A possible answer under this head is: 

“Yes: Black and White photographic reproductions 
and comic strips as well as occasional car¬ 
toons”. 


Or 

“No; but carries comic strips and occasional car-* 
toons”. 

The answer should be ’’Illustrations” or “Printed reading 
matter” or “Both”. For example, what are common¬ 
ly known as daily newspapers in which the basic 
visual matter is predominantly reading matter will 
return the answer: “Printed reading matter”. Illus¬ 
trated magazines and journals whose appeal to the 
reader is mainly on the basis of the illustrations print¬ 
ed in them will return the answer: “Illustrations”. 
Where illustrations and printed reading matter are of 
almost equal proportion, the answer will be: “Both”. 
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A. 7 


A. 9 A (ii) (b) 


A. 9 C 


B-I 


B-I(d) & B-I(e) 


B-II 


If the date of establishment of the firm, company, trust, 
etc. owning the newspaper/periodical and established 
for the purpose of publishing it differs from the date 
of the first issue, both dates should be given, the date 
of establishment of the firm etc. being given first and 
the date of the first issue of the publication under¬ 
neath it. 

Names under column 2 in this table are required only in 
respect of items (1) and (2) of column 1, but not of 
item (3) [i.e. “Work other than (1) and (2)”]. The 
“Turnover Value” under column 3 should be given in 
respect of each name separately against items (1) and 
(2) and collectively against item (3). 

If for printing and/or for composing, no machine is em¬ 
ployed but either process is executed by hand or by 
other contrivance, the fact should be stated and a 
brief description of the process given. Underneath 
the table please also state whether the Press employs 
its own process of equipment for making blocs, flat 
stereos etc. 

.Average means average per publishing day separately for 
the periods mentioned against each of the items under 
this head. For example, if there are 300 publishing 
days in the year and the total number of copies print¬ 
ed in the year is 30,000, the average number of copies 
per publishing day is 100. 

If there is more than one edition on the publishing day, 
the total number of copies of all editions published 
at the same centre should be taken into account. 

Returns: Copies of the publication sold to distributors 
which under agreement are subsequently taken back 
and cost refunded to the distributors either wholly or 
in part. 

Print Order means the number of copies which it is 
decided to print or have printed for circulation whe¬ 
ther the copies are sold or distributed free, exchanged 
etc. This is to be distinguished from the “Newsprint 
Sheet”, that is, the number of copies which would be 
printed on the total quantity of paper supplied to the 
Press Room if there was no wastage in the Press Room 
"at all. ’Print Order is also to be distinguished from 
Machine Room/Press Room Return, that is, the num¬ 
ber of distributable copies delivered by the Machine 
Room/Press Room after printing. 

Figures are first to be given for Districts including all 
towns irrespective of their size or population and then 
separately for towns with a population of 50,000 and 
above. For example, Lucknow is^a District which 
includes Lucknow town. The Lucknow District figures 
would be for Lucknow town and the rest of the Dis¬ 
trict. The Lucknow town figures would only be for 
Lucknow. 
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In this question figures of circulation in area outside India 
have not been asked for. But papers which circulate 
in East and West Pakistan are requested to state the 
average number of copies per publishing day sold (a) 
in East Pakistan, (b) in West Pakistan and (c) other 
countries outside India excluding East and West 
Pakistan. Breakdowns of foreign sales are not requir¬ 
ed District-wise or Town-wise. 

E Type of Paper. Please indicate whether it was news¬ 

print and/or any other type of paper. Of “other type 
of paper” please give a description that is generally 
understood in the trade. 

F. 3 (f) “Any reference to exercise of editorial policy”: this in¬ 

cludes indication in the contract of service or the letter 
of appointment of the general policy or policy on 
specific matters and the authority whose orders or 
directions in the matter of editorial policy the editor/ 
member of the editorial staff was required to follow. 

Editorial policy means policy on news, editorial opinion 
or other opinion published by the paper. 

G. For filling Tables, columns (1) in the sub-sections G-I 

and G-II, the following should be noted: 

“Paid for” includes matter for which payment has been 
made and also matter for which payment has yet to 
be made. 

Contributions credited in the paper to individuals though 
they were circulated by Syndicates/Agencies/Offices/ 
Organisations should be included in the information 
for Syndicates/Agencies etc. and not under “indivi¬ 
duals”. 

Other Offices and Oraginsations” include Publicity 
Offices of the Central Government or State Govern¬ 
ments or Information and Publicity Offices of Foreign 
Embassies in India. When a correspondent of a news¬ 
paper/periodical hands in a despatch to the editorial 
office under his own credit line but the despatch is in 
substance based on information supplied by a Syndi¬ 
cate or any of the offices mentioned here, in their nor¬ 
mal official or unofficial -hand-outs, the despatch 
should be treated as an article/contribution having 
emanated from the Syndicates/Agencies, Offices etc., 
concerned and particulars of the original source given 
in the space provided in column (1) in the Tables. 



APPENDIX C 
PRESS COMMISSION 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

Questionnaire Q2(C) 

Addressed to all News Agencies 

(To be returned to the Press Commission, Government of India, Block 2A, 
Shahjahan Road Hutments, P.O. Box No. 561, New Delhi, by 28 th February 

1953.) 

The word “newspaper”, unless otherwise clear from the context, stands 
for newspapers as well as periodicals. 

The word “proprietor”, unless otherwise clear from the context, does 
not stand only for an individual or individuals but also for a joint stock 
company or other concerns or Associations etc. owning a news agency or a 
newspaper or a periodical. 

References to interest of the proprietor of the news agency in other 
concerns or to interest of the proprietors of other concerns in the news 
agency are not only to individuals owning news agencies, newspapers or 
other concerns but also to the Chairman/Managing Director/Shareholder 
owning the majority of shares in joint stock companies which are proprietors 
of newspapers, periodicals or other concerns, partners in firms, members 
of Executives of Associations, Societies, etc. 

Both copies of the proforma may please be returned duly filled in with 
such statements and documents as have been asked for in the proforma 
by registered post acknowledgment due. 

If additional space is required for. giving information under any head 
or in answer to any question, a separate sheet may be attached and addi¬ 
tional information entered in it. An entry should be made in the Question¬ 
naire under the relevant head or question as follows: — 

“Continued in attached sheet, page.” 

In the additional page where the information is continued, the following 
entry should be made at the beginning of the additional statement for each 
head:— 

“Continued from page..., item No.” 

1. Name of the News Agency. 

2. Place where the headquarters office is situated. 

3. Places where Branch Office (s) are situated: 

(a) In India. 

(b) Abroad. 

4. Date of establishment. 

5. Ownership, management and control: 
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(i) Name and address of the proprietor. 

(ii) If the proprietor is a firm, please say whether it is registered 

or unregistered and give the names and addresses of the part¬ 
ners of the firm indicating also the name and address of the 
holder of the major share of the capital of the firm and the 
extent of his holding. 

(iii) If the proprietor is a joint stock company, please say whether it 

is a public limited company or a private limited company. In 
either case give the names and addresses of the Chairman 
and Members of the Board of Directors and also attach one 
copy each of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of 
the Company. 

(iv) If the proprietor is a joint stock company and is managed by 

Manging Agents, please give the names and addresses of the 
Chairman and Members of the Board of Directors of the Manag¬ 
ing Agents in case the Managing Agents are a joint stock com¬ 
pany. If the Managing Agents are a firm or partnership, please 
give the names and addresses of the members of the firm or 
partnership indicating also who owns the largest share in the 
firm or partnership. 

(v) If the proprietor is a joint stock company, by whom or by which 

body (such as an Association, registered or unregistered, firm 
or partnership, registered or unregistered a Trade Union or 
another Joint Stock Company) are the largest number of shares 
held? If the largest number of shares is held by an individual, 
is he related by marriage, blood-relationship or otherwise to 
other shareholders of the joint stock company? If so, please 
give details of the relationship and. the extent of holdings by 
such relatives. Please give names and addresses in all cases. 

(vi) If the proprietor is a joint stock company which is a subsidiary 

company of another joint'stock company, by whom or by which 
body (such as an Association, registered or unregistered; firm 
or partnership, registered or unregistered, a Trade Union etc.) 
are the largest number of shares held in the holding company? 
If the largest number of shares in the holding company is held 
by an individual, is he related by marriage, blood-relationship 
or otherwise, to other share-holders of the holding com¬ 
pany? If so, please give details of the relationship and the 
extent of holdings by such relatives. Please give names and 
addresses in all cases. 

(vii) If the proprietor is a Trust or a Co-operative Society or any other 

type of society or association, please give the names and 
addresses of the Chairman and members of the Trust or the 
Executive as the case may be. Also, please file a copy of the 
Deed of Trust, Articles of Association of Co-operative Society 
or Constitution of the Association as the case may be. 

(viii) Please give a brief account of changes in the proprietorship of 
the News Agency since its establishment or the year 1939 which¬ 
ever was later. The account in the case of joint stock com¬ 
panies should include a statement of changes that may have 
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led to the majority of shares or of a majority of voting strength 
passing into the hands of an individual or individuals related 
by marriage or blood-relationship or otherwise. 

(ix) Does the proprietor of the News Agency or where the proprietor 

is an association, registered or unregistered, Co-operative 
Society, Trade Union or a Joint Stock Company of which the 
proprietor of a company is subsidiary, any of its Directors or 
principal shareholders or their relatives, have any financial or 
other interest, in Managing Agency, in any other News Agency 
or newspaper or periodical or Advertising Agency? If so, please 
state precisely the nature and extent of such interest giving 
names and particulars and the date when this' interest was 
acquired. 

(x) Does the proprietor of any other News Agency or any news¬ 

paper or any industrial or commercial firm have any financial 
or other interest, direct or indirect, in this News Agency or 
its Managing Agency, if any? If so, please give particulars of 
the nature and extent of the interest as well as names of the 
persons concerned. 

(xi) Does the Proprietor/Director(s)/Trustee/Member(s) of the 

Executive have any financial interest in any other business 
than that of a News Agency? If so, please state the nature 
of the other business and give details including the names of 
the concerns owned by the Proprietor [Director etc.] or concerns 
in which he has a financial interest? 

6. What are the broad lines of policy, if any, of the Agency? 

7. In whom does (a) general, and (b) day-to-day control of the edito¬ 
rial policy of the Agency vest? Please give the name[names, designation(s) 
and addresses] of the person(s) responsible. 

8. What are the various classes of services supplied by you and how* do 
you classify them and on what basis? 

9. Please fill in the following table on the contents of your news service 
for the dates in 1951 and 1952 as indicated. Each date refers to the 24- 
hour period from mid-night to mid-night. If you have more than one 
class of service, please attach similar statements for each class of service 
and indicate on top of the statement the class of service the statement 
relates to: 

Dates:—1951: January 19, 22, February 21, April 14, 17, 19, May 20, 
July 1, 5, 14, August 1, September 10, 14, October 30. 

1952: January 6, 30, February 2, March 17, April 1, 3, June 13. 

Matter in respect of whidh wordage is to be filled in: 

1. Total wordage of service. 

2. Wordage of news of the activities of the United Nations and its specia¬ 
lised agencies. 

3. Breakdown of 2 as follows: — 

(i) Wordage based on your Foreign Correspondent’s despatches. 
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(ii) Wordage based on material supplied to yoy or to your correspon¬ 

dents by Foreign Information Services operating in India. 

(iii) Wordage based on material supplied to you or to your corres¬ 

pondents by Indian official sources in India. 

(iv) Wordage based on news supplied by other News Agencies to 

you. 

4. Wordage of other foreign news, that is, foreign news excluding news 
of the activities of the United Nations and its specialised agencies. 

5. Breakdown of 4 as follows: — 

(i) Wordage based on your Foreign Correspondent’s despatches. 

(ii) Wordage based on material supplied to you or to your correspon¬ 

dents by Foreign Information Services operating in India. 

(iii) Wordage based on material supplied to you or to your corres¬ 

pondents by Indian official sources in India. 

(iv) Wordage based on news supplied by other News Agencies to 

you. 

6. (a) Wordage devoted to national news. 

(b) Wordage devoted to regional and local news circulated generally. 

(c) Wordage devoted to regional and local news circulated only in the 
region or locality from which it originates. 

7. Breakdown of 6(a), (b) and (c) as follows: — 

(i) Wordage devoted to news of parliamentary proceedings and proceed¬ 
ings of State Legislatures: 

(a) Wordage in (i) devoted to extensive or verbatim reports of 

speeches of members of Government and the members of their 
party (ies). 

(b) Wordage in (i) devoted to extensive or verbatim reports of 

speeches of non-Government or Opposition Members. 

(c) Wordage in (i) devoted to summarised versions of speeches of 

Members of Government and the members of their party (ies). 

(d) Wordage in (i) devoted to summarised versions of speeches of 

non-Government or Opposition Members. 

(ii) Wordage devoted to news of proceedings of Local Bodies. 

(iii) Wordage devoted to news not covered by (i) and (ii). 

8. Breakdown of 7(iii), that is, national, regional and local news other 
than coverage of Parliamentary proceedings, proceedings of State Legisla¬ 
tures and local bodies as follows. News accounted for in categories (a) to 
(k) is not to be included in categories (1) to (q). 

(a) Wordage devoted to verbatim or extensive reports of political 

speeches of Members of Government and politicians belonging 
to the same party as or the Government. 

(b) Wordage devoted to summarised versions of political speeches 

of Members of Government and politicians belonging to the 
same party, as the Government. 
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(c) Wordage devoted to verbatim or extensive reports of political 

statements of Members of Government and politicians belonging 
to the same party as the Government. 

(d) Wordage devoted to summarised versions of political statements 

of Members of Government and politicians belonging to the 
same party as the Government. 

(e) Wordage devoted to verbatim or extensive reports of political 

speeches of non-Government and Opposition leaders and politi¬ 
cians. 

(f) Wordage devoted to summarised versions of political speeches 

of non-Government and Opposition leaders and politicians. 

(g) Wordage devoted to verbatim or extensive reports of political 

statements of non-Government and Opposition leaders and 
politicians. 

(hi Wordage devoted to summarised versions of political statements 
of non-Government and Opposition leaders and politicians. 

(j) Wordage devoted to non-political speeches of all types. 

(k) Wordage devoted to non-political statements of all types. 

(l) Wordage devoted to economic, commercial and financial news 

excluding market quotations. 

(m) Wordage devoted to news of cultural and scientific activity. 

(nl Wordage devoted to legal proceedings and news of crime. 

(o) Wordage devoted to “Society News”. 

(p) Wordage devoted to news of personalities. 

(q) Wordage devoted to sports news. 

9. Total wordage of news of all types circulated on the basis of des¬ 
patches of your full time Home Correspondents. 

10. Total wordage of all news circulated on the basis of despatches of 
your part time correspondents whether paid retainers or on a wordage 
basis. 

11. Total wordage of Home news (national, regional and local) circulated 
on the basis of material supplied by, the Information Services of Central 
and State Governments in India. 

12. Total wordage of Home news (national, regional and local), if any, 
circulated on the basis of material supplied by the Foreign Information 
Services operating in India, 

10. Do you also circulate a feature or background information service? 
If so, what is the average daily wordage of such service? 

11. Are any directions given to correspondents about the type of news 
they should collect, the type of news they should ignore and the manner in 
which they should write' their despatches? By whom are these directions 
given? 

12. Are any directions given directly or indirectly by the Board of 
Trustees, Managing Director, Manager or Proprietor to the desk staff on 
acceptance, modification or rejection of correspondents’ despatches? Are 
these directions given in writing or orally? Please give specific instances 
of directions given. 
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13. How is the selection and processing of news despatches before news 
messages are sent to subscribers done at the Agency’s headquarters office 
and at its sub-offices, if any? 

14. Are any re-write men employed to re-write correspondents’ des¬ 
patches? If so, please indicate their number at the headquarters office and 
in sub-offices? Are there any sub-offices which have no re-write men? 
If so, please indicate their number separately. 

15. Who decides whether a correspondent’s despatch should be accepted, 
modified or rejected in the headquarters office of the Agency and in its 
sub-offices? 

16. Does the News Agency accept any despatches from correspondents 
who are paid no remuneration (excluding postage and incidental expenses) 
in any form? 

17. (a) Is there a clear distinction between business control and control 
of editorial policy? Is such a distinction possible in practice? 

(b) Can the business and editorial functions of the Head Office and 
Branches be separated to any advantage? What is the position at present? 

18. (a) Please attach a list of your paid subscribers together with rates 
of subscriptions for each subscriber and also fill in: — 

(1) Type of subscriber. 

(2) Type of service supplied. 

(3) Total number of individual subscriptions for each type of service. 

(4) Average daily wordage from the 1st January 1952 to the 30th 

June 1952 in each type of service. 

(5) Rate of subscription for each service. 

(6) Total subscription in respect of each type of service (calendar 

years 1939, 1945 and 1951). 

In respect of :(i) newspapers and periodicals; (ii) Government Depart¬ 
ments; (iii) Business houses; (iv) others. 

(b) Where there is a difference between rates charged from the same 
class of subscribers, on what principles are these rates determined? 

19. Do you supply your service or any part of it free of charge to any 
newspaper/periodical, a Government Department or any other office or 
person? If so, to whom and what are the reasons? 

20. Do your subscribers make payments to you regularly? Who are 
generally in arrears in the matter of subscription? Please attach a state¬ 
ment showing the amounts due from each subscriber on the first of every 
month during 1951 (Calendar year). 

21. Please attach a statement about the distribution and linguistic quali¬ 

fications of your correspondents of all types including correspondents paid 
retainer and/or on a wordage basis, in the form given below:_ 

(1) Category of correspondents—(A) Foreign correspondents; (B) 

Home correspondents. 

(2) Place or district where stationed. 
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(3) Whether Indian or non-Indian. 

(4) Whether full time/part-time/paid an honorarium or retainer or 

paid on a wordage basis. 

(5) Whether he knows the language of the place where he is station¬ 

ed. 

(6i Whether engaged in any profession other than working as a 
correspondent for a newspaper or news agency; if so, the nature 
of the profession. 

(7) Languages which he can read, write and speak proficiently. 

(8) Remarks. 

(i) Number of full time Home correspondents (a) in towns with popu¬ 
lation of 50,000 and above; (b) in rural areas. 

(ii) Number of Home part-time correspondents and correspondents paid 
retainers and/or on a wordage basis, (a) in towns with population of 50,000 
and above; (b) in rural areas. 

(iii) Number of persons who supply news to the Agency without charge, 
(a) in towns with population of 50,000 and above; (b) in rural areas. 

(iv) Number in (iii) who hold Press bearing authority on behalf of the 
Agency, (a) in towns with population of 50,000 and above; (b) in rural 
areas. 

22. Staff .—Please fill in the following table in respect of your staff in 
all categories. Managerial, Administrative, Journalistic, Operative (Engi¬ 
neers, Operators etc., etc.):— 

(1) Categories of staff both at headquarters and in sub-offices (enter 

the various categories of posts, e&. General Manager, Chief 
Editor, Manager sub-office, Sub-Editor, Correspondent (full 
time), Correspondent or Reporter (part-time/paid a retainer 
and/or on a wordage basis), Stenographer, Typist, Engineer, 
Teleprinter Operator, Accountant, Clerk, Despa'cher, Peon, 
Messenger or Attendant or such other categories of staff as you 
may have). 

(2) Number employed in the category (a) monthly average for 1951 

(calendar year); (b) in September 1952. 

(3) Basic pay/scale of pay. Honorarium or Retainer (please state in 

each case whether it is pay or honorarium or retainer). 

(4) Whether increments are given periodically to some members of 

the staff in each category or to all members of the staff in each 
category or occasionally to some or to all. 

(5) If there are no regular scales of pay, how often was increment 

given in the last five years? State also the amount of incre¬ 
ment. 

(6) Other Erpoluments: (a) Dearness allowance; (b) Bonus; (c) 

Percentage of profits if allowed and the amount; (d) Rate of 
payment to part-time correspondents by way of wordage/line- 
age; (e) Any other allowance. 

(7) Total wage or salary in respect of each category of staff—(a) 

Monthly average for 1951 (calendar year); (b) Spetember 1952. 
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(8) Qualifications prescribed. 

(9) Number of journalistic staff in each category (including full time 

and part-time correspondents) employed in 1952 who held a 
University degree or had professional journalistic experience 
before joining the Agency. 

(10) Number in each category related by marriage or blood-relation¬ 

ship or otherwise to Proprietor/Managing Director/Trustee/ 
General Manager/Director or other Appointing Authority. 

(11) Facilities for trianing in the Agency’s office or other arrangements 

made by the Agency for training. 

(12) Method of recruitment. 

(13) Rules governing promotion to higher categories. 

(14) If employees are given a contract of employment, is there a 

standard form? If so, please attach a copy separately to this 
statement. 

(15) Number in each category given a contract or a letter of appoint¬ 

ment. In case of contract, please state the usual period and 
the minimum and maximum period. 

(16) Do contracts or letters of appointment contain any clause defin¬ 

ing the incumbent’s limits of discretion in the selection or pre¬ 
sentation of news or any other directions concerning the 
Agency’s editorial policy? If so, please quote such references 
in contracts and letters of appointment. 

(17) Number of persons engaged in any other profession in addition 

to working for the Agency. 

(18) How many times have incumbents changed as a result of termi¬ 

nation of services in the last five years? 

(19) Hours of work (including hours of shift work). 

(20) Is any night shift or over-time allowance paid? If so, at what 

rate? 

(21) How many days in the week is the employee required to work? 

(22) Is there any provision for a weekly holiday? Are such holidays 

paid for and do they include full night’s rest? 

(23) Where employees are required to work on paid holidays, is any 

compensation given to them? 

(24) Leave rules including rules about annual leave, casual leave and 

sick leave and the emoluments paid during each type of leave 

(25) Whether leave and holiday rules are strictly observed and whe¬ 

ther there is any complaint among members of the staff on 
that account? 

(26) Provident fund provision and the terms of the Fund including 

rate of contributions by employer and employee. 
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(27) Provisions for payment of gratuity or pension (and the terms) 

to the employee, spouse, children or other dependents. 

(28) Other benefits available on retirement; please also indicate the 

age of retirement. 

(29) Provision for medical relief to the employee and/or his family. 

Please give details. 

(30) What housing facilities, if any, are provided? The rate of house 

rent allowance, if any. 

(31) Whether a canteen is provided for the staff and if so, whether 

(a) it is free, (b) subsidised, (c) paid ‘for by the staff. 

(32) Any provision for games and recreation? 

(33) Who is the appointing authority.? 

(34) Who has the authority to terminate the service? 

(35) On what grounds can the service be terminated? 

(36) Period of notice for termination of service (a) with cause assign¬ 

ed; (b) witMtfUt cause assigned. 

(37) Rules governing transfers. 

• 23. (a) What are your arrangements for collection of news in India? 

(b) What difficulties, if any, do you experience in the collection of 
internal news? What remedial measures do you suggest? 

24. How do you distribute your services in India and abroad: 

(i) By post only; (ii) By telegram; (iii) By wireless; (iv) By cable; 

(v) By tele-printer. Please indicate channels. 

25. Do you experience any difficulty in the distribution of your services 
over Indian channels or foreign channels? What remedial measure are in 
your opinion necessary? Do you find press telegram/tele-printer hire rates 
satisfactory? What changes would you suggest? 

26. What concessions, if any, are you in receipt of from the P. & T. 
Department and/or other Government or private organisations for the col¬ 
lection, transmission or dissemination of news? 

27. How do you receive foreign news: (a) by cable or (b) on the wire¬ 
less circuit? Do you consider that the present cable and wireless rates are 
reasonable? If not, what alterations would you suggest? 

28. (a) Do you collect foreign news by purchase of service from any 
foreign agency or by some other arrangement? Please give details of the 
arrangement and if you have any arrangements about terms of purchase, 
supply etc., file copies of agreements, if any? 

(b) Is the news received from your foreign supplier, if any, selected 
and edited before circulation by you in India or elsewhere? Do you think 
the method adopted by you ensures adequacy and objectivity of the news? 
If not, what better arrangements have you in mind? 

29. Are you satisfied with the foreign services received from foreign 
agencies? What steps should in your opinion be taken to get better 
services? 

18B Mof I&B. 
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30. If you have any offices abroad, do they keep foreign Correspondents 
of Indian papers there posted with the news your offices send to India? 
If not, what improvements would you suggest for better co-ordination 
between foreign correspondents and news agencies sending news from 
foreign countries to India? 

31. Do your Correspondents abroad have any liaison with any foreign 
news agency? If so, to what extent does it affect the quality or objectivity 
of the news filed by your Correspondents? 

32. Do you supply Indian or other news to foreign countries? If so, 
please give the names of such countries, the volume of your services and 
the agencies through which the news is distributed abroad. Also indicate 
details of your arrangements for collection of news for dissemination abroad. 
To what extent is the news supplied by you utilised by Foreign Governments 
and newspapers? 

33. Do you experience any difficulty in obtaining essential material equip- 
ment?If so, please give details and suggest remedial measures? 

34. It has been stated to the Commission that payments you receive from 
Government Departments for your service contain an element of subsidy. 
Do you think this is correct? Is there any element of financial asistanoe 
in the payments you receive from Government Departments or in the tele¬ 
graph and tele-printer and other communication facilities you pay for? 

35. Do you consider that Foreign News Agencies should not be given 
teleprinter facilities until all Indian claims have first been satisfied or such 
facilities should be given to only those Foreign News Agencies which come 
to an arrangement with an Indian Agency for the supply of its service? 
Should Indian newspapers be consulted before teleprinter facilities are 
given to any foreign Agency? Are any of your requirements still unsatis¬ 
fied? 

36. Accounts. —Please attach copies of— 

(i) Balance-sheets, 

(ii) Trading Accounts, and 

(iii) Profit & Loss Account of the News Agency for the following years: — 

(a) 1937, 1938 and 1939 (each year separately). 

(b) For each year from and including 1945 up to the present. 

The years referred to here should be taken as the Accounting years of 
the News Agency. If the News Agency was established later than 1939, 
the first balance-sheet. Trade Account and Profit & Loss Account should be 
for the first year of establishment to be followed by accounts for the subse¬ 
quent years mentioned above. 

Where accounts have been audited, the audited statement for each of the 
above years should also be attached. Balance-sheets should contain the 
following essential particulars among others: 

Liabilities: Capital (with details), Reserve, borrowed moneys, deben¬ 
tures (with names of holders of debentures of the value of 
Rs. 1,000 and above) and floating liabilities including creditors 
and the consolidated figure of profit & loss for each year. 
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Assets: Land and Building (separately in respect of Land and Build¬ 
ing for housing the Agency’s offices and for other purposes), 
Plant and Machinery, furniture and fittings, floating assets in¬ 
cluding stock of paper, sundry debtors, other investments with 
details thereof. 

The Trading and Profit & Loss Account should contain particulars of 
■direct wages (to operatives and employers’ contribution to provident fund, 
State Insurance etc.), directly expenses including separately expenses in 
respect of (i) Editorial Department, that is, Desk staff, (ii) News collection 
staff, i.e. Correspondents, (iii) Engineering Department, (iv) Managerial 
side and (v) Administrative staff or establishment with details of remu¬ 
neration and/or allowances paid to Proprietors, Partners, Directors, Trustees, 
etc., and indirect expenses such as travelling, postage, stationery, telegraph 
and teleprinter hire charges, carriage. 

Trading and Profit & Loss Account for each of the years mentioned above 
should be submitted in a tabular form in order to facilitate comparison. 
The percentage of each head of the Trading and Profit & Loss Account to 
subscription Revenue should be indicated. 

"37. It has been suggested that other Indian News Agencies should be 
encouraged in order that they may also distribute foreign news in India by 
collecting it themselves or purchasing it from other Agencies? How should 
other Agencies be encouraged? Should there be a Government subsidy? 

38. It has been suggested that News Agencies should not be permitted 
to supply their services to Commercial Houses and in particular give them 
quotations of market rates that might be useful for speculation. Do you 
endorse this view? Do you consider that sale of the service to Commercial 
Houses tends to affect the integrity, independence and professional value 
of the service or that it only helps promote speculative trading? 

39. It has been said that so long as News Agencies in India circulate 
news in English, Indian language newspapers cannot attain a high standard 
of news editing; for the limitations of translation will always stand in the 
way. To what extent do you think this view is correct? What are the 
prospects of your Agency circulating news (a) in the national language 
and (b) in other Indian languages? 

40. Have any teleprinters for Hindi and other Indian languages been 
manufactured? What are the prospects of their manufacture in India or 
import from abroad? 

41. Does the operation of any Foreign News Agencies in India for circu¬ 
lation of foreign news in the country give them a superior competitive 
power? 

42. Do any of the Foreign News Agencies operating in India receive any 
.subsidies from their Governments? 

43. Have there been any instances of items circulated by Foreign News 
Agencies which could be regarded as tendentious or propagandist? 

44. What do you think of the view that to ensure complete lack of bias 
ind impartiality every political alignment should find a place in the owner¬ 
ship and control of a News Agency? 
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45. Do you regard your subscription rates commensurate with the value 
of the service supplied by you? What do you think of the criticism that 
the present rates are too costly for the Indian language and mofussil press? 
Have they increased since 1947/1948? Should concessional rates be given, 
to the smaller Indian language and mofussil papers? 

46. The criticism has been made that News Agencies do not pay sufficient 
attention to mofussil news. Do you think it is justified? If so, what do 
you propose to meet the criticism? 

47. What steps have you taken to ensure that your service is politically 
impartial, does not favour any party and that you pay equal attention to 
all regional areas? 

48. Have you considered the possibilities of any alternative methods of 
news transmission which will ensure a speedier and cheaper service? 

I do hereby verify that the facts stated in items. 

.are true to the best 

of my knowledge and the facts stated in items. 

.are true to the best of my infor¬ 
mation and belief. 

Verified this.day of.1953 

at. 

Signature of Proprietor/ 

Managing Director/ 
Director-in-Charge/ 
Trustee/Manager. 










Appendix ‘D’ 


QUESTIONNAIRE (Q3) 

ADDRESSED TO FOREIGN NEWS AGENCIES OPERATING IN INDIA 

(To be returned duly filled in and with documents as required in the 
Questionnaire to the Secretary, Press Commission, Government of India, 
Block 2A, Shahjahan Road Hutments, New Delhi by 28th February 1953). 

If additional space is required for giving information under any head 
or in answer to'any question, a separate sheet may be attached and 
additional information entered in it. An entry should be made in the 
.statement under the relevant head or question as follows: 

“Continued in attached sheet, page.”. 

In the additional page where the information is continued the following 
■entry should be made at the beginning of the additional statement for each 
bead: — 

“Continued from page . item No. ” 

1. Is your Agency at home owned by Government, subsidised by Govern¬ 
ment or assisted by Government financially in any way? Is so, to what 
extent? Is it owned by newspapers or by a Joint Stock Company or Cor¬ 
poration? 

2. Is your Agency financially associated with or has a financial interest 
in any other Agency? Has the proprietor of your Agency a financial interest 
in any other Agency? 

(In the case of Joint Stock Companies and Corporations the proprietor 
includes, besides the Company or Corporation, the Chairman and Members 
of the Board of Directors). 

3. Do you operate in India for commercial or for any other reason or 
both? Please specify. 

4. Is the foreign news circulated in India collected by your own corres¬ 
pondents abroad or purchased by you from another Agency? If it is pur¬ 
chased from another Agency, please name the Agency. If you share news 
collection with another Agency, please name the other Agency. 

5. Please name the countries which news you cover and the number of 
Bureaux and correspondents in each. 

6. Do your foreign news services which you circulate in India specialise 
in any particular field? If so, which. 

7. How many offices do you maintain in India and where? 

8. What types of services do you supply to subscribers in India and what 
are the rates of subscription? Please also attach a list of your subscribers 
in India and indicate whether any of the subscribers are supplied the services 
free of charge. 
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9. What is the average daily wordage in each class of your news services; 
circulated in India? What is the average daily wordage devoted to (a) 
political news and (b) non-politica! news? 

10. Do you give adequate coverage to news of South East Asia, Africa 
and the Middle East? What countries in these areas do you think are 
generally inadequately covered in your services? 

11. Do you specialise in or give adequate attention in your news services 
circulated in India to the problems and activities of Indians abroad or of' 
foreign nationals of Indian origin? 

12. Do you send Indian news abroad and/or collect Indian news and 
distribute it in India? If so, please state the average daily wordage of Indian 
news sent abroad and Indian news distributed in India. Also, please state 
what arrangements you have made for news collection in India and give the 
number of correspondents employed for the purpose and places at which, 
they are employed. 

13. What proportion of news supplied by you to your subscribers is (a) 
published and (b) acknowledged to you (i) in your own country, (ii) in other 
countries, and (iii) in India? 

14. Do you find the Indian Press accepting the material circulated by you 
readily or do you think that Editors make a careful selection of material 
before publication? 

15. How do you land your news from abroad in India: 

(i) by wireless? 

(ii) by cable? 

Have you applied for a license to operate your own wireless receiving 
station? 

If you receive news from abroad on the wireless what rates do you pay 
for its collection to the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

16. Have you hired teleprinter lines in India? If so, for what centres? 
When were the lines allotted to you? What amounts do you pay to Govern¬ 
ment by way of teleprinter hire? 

17. Do you regard the wireless/teleprinter/communication facilities and 
rates in India satisfactory? If not, what changes would you suggest? 

18. Do you charge rent for teleprinters separately from your subscribers 
(a) in other countries in which you operate, and (b) in India? 

19. How many Indians have you on your staff in India? What are the 
various categories of posts held by them, grades of pay, allowances and other 
conditions of service? 

20. What Indian and Foreign News Agencies do you regard as your com¬ 
petitors in India? Do you think any of your competitors have better or 
cheaper facilities? 

21. (a) Have you ever felt any influence in India trying to make you 
deviate from your editorial policy? 

(b) Is there any direct or indirect attempt at censorship of incoming or 
outgoing news handled by you? 



Appendix E 


PRESS COMMISSION 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Questionnaire Q4(A) 

ADDRESSED TO FEATURE SYNDICATES IN INDIA 

(To be returned duly filled in to the Secretary, Press Commission, 
Government of India, Block 2A, Shahjahan Road Hutments, P.O. Box No. 
561, New Delhi, by 28th February 1953.) 

The word “proprietor” does not stand only for an individual or individuals 
but also for a joint stock company or other concerns or associations owning 
feature syndicates. 

References to interest of the proprietor of the Feature Syndicate in other 
concerns or to interest of the proprietor of other concerns in the Feature 
Syndicate are not only to individuals owning Feature Syndicates or other 
concerns but also to the Chairman/Managing Director/Shareholder owning 
the majority of shares in joint stock companies owning feature syndicates 
or other concerns, partners in firms, members of Executives of Associations, 
Societies, etc. 

If additional space is required for giving information under any head or 
in answer to any question, a separate sheet may be attached and additional 
information entered in it. An entry should be made in the Questionnaire 
under the relevant head or question as follows: — 

“Continued in attached sheet, page .”, 

In the additional page where the information is continued, the following 
entry should be made at the beginning of the additional statement for each 
head: ( 

“Continued from page . item No.*. 

QUESTIONNAIRE (Q4) (A) 

1. Name of the Feature Syndicate. 

2. Place where the headquarters office is situated: 

3. Places where branch office(s) are situated: 

(a) In India. 

(b) Abroad. 

4. Date of establishment. 

5. Ownership, management and control: 

(i) Name and address of the proprietor. 

(ii) If the proprietor is a firm, please say whether it is registered or 
unregistered and give the names and addresses of the partners of the firm 
indicating also who owns the major share of the capital of the firm and the 
extent of his holding. 
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(iii) If the proprietor is a joint stock company, please say whether it is 
a public limited company or a private limited company. In either case give 
the names and addresses of the Chairman and Members of the Board of 
Directors and also attach one copy each of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the Company. 

(iv) If the proprietor is a joint stock company and is managed by 
Managing Agents, please give the names and addresses of the Chairman and 
Members of the Board of Directors of the Managing Agents in case the 
Managing Agents are a joint stock company. If the Managing Agents are 
a firm or partnership, please give the names and addresses of the Members 
of the firm or partnership indicating also who owns the largest share in the 
firm or partnership. 

(v) If the proprietor is a joint stock company, by whom or by which 
body (such as an Association, registered or unregistered, firm or partner¬ 
ship, registered or unregistered, a Trade Union or another joint stock com¬ 
pany) are the largest number of shares held? Please give names and 
addresses. If the largest number of shares is held by an individual, is he 
related by marriage, blood-relationship or otherwise to other share-holders 
of the joint stock company. If so, please give details of the relationship 
and the extent of holdings by such relatives with names and addresses. 

(vi) If the proprietor is a joint stock company which is a subsidiary 
company of another joint stock company, by whom or by which body (such 
as an association, registered or unregistered, firm or partnership, registered 
or unregistered, a trade union etc.) are the largest number of shares held in 
the holding company? Please give names and addresses. If the largest 
number of shares in the holding company is held by an individual, is he 
related by marriage, blood-relationship or otherwise, to other share holders 
of the holding company? If so, please give details of the relationship and 
the extent of holdings by such relatives with names and addresses. 

(vii) If the proprietor is a Trust or a Co-operative Society or any other 
type of society or association, please give the names and addresses of the 
Chairman and Members of the Trust or the Executive as the case may be. 
Also, please file a copy of the Deed of Trust, Articles of Association of Co¬ 
operative society or Constitution of the Association as the case may be. 

(viii) Please give a brief account of changes in the proprietorship of the 
Feature Syndicates since its establishment or the year 1939 whichever was 
later. The account in the case of joint stock companies should include a 
statement of changes that may have led to the majority of shares or of a 
majority of voting strength passing into the hands of an individual or 
individuals related by marriage or blood-relationship or otherwise. 

(ix) Does the proprietor of the Syndicate or where the proprietor is an 
association, registered or unregistered, Co-operative Society, Trade Union or 
a joint stock company of which the proprietor company is subsidiary, any 
of its Directors or principal shareholders Dr their relatives, have any finan¬ 
cial or other interest, in a Managing Agency, in any other Feature Syndicate 
or a News Agency or newspaper or periodical or Advertising Agency? If 
so, please state precisely the nature and extent of such interest giving names 
and particulars and the date when this interest was acquired. 

(x) Does the proprietor of any other Syndicate or News Agency or any 
newspaper or any industrial or commercial firm have any financial or other 
interest, direct or indirect, in your Syndicate or its Managing Agency, if any? 
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If so, please give particulars of the nature and extent of the interest as well 
as names and addresses of the persons concerned. 

(xi) Does the proprietor/any Director/any Trustee/any Member of the 
Executive have any financial interest in any other business than that of a 
Feature Syndicate? If so, please state the nature of the other business and 
give details including the names of the concerns owned by the proprietor/ 
Director etc. or concerns in which he has a financial interest. 

6. Please describe the categories of subjects (a) foreign, and (b) Indian 
on which you distribute features and articles to the Press. 

7. What is the average daily wordage of matter distributed by you to 
the Press? 

8. (a) How many articles/features were sold by you (a) in 1951 
(calendar year) and (b) in the first six months of 1952? 

(b) How many newspapers/periodicals covered each article/feature sold 
by you in (a) 1951 (calendar year) and (b) the first six months of 1952? 

9. What types of subscribers do you have? Please give their names, 
whether they are regular subscribers or occasional subscribers, and against 
each name indicate the rates of subscription you charge from them as well 
as the gross amounts realised in 1951 (calendar year) and in the first six 
months of 1952? 

10. Please state what categories of staff you employ, whether full time 
or part time, their scales of pay and other allowances, Provident or pen¬ 
sionary or medical benefits, if any, hours of work, methods of recruitment, 
prescribed qualifications and how many members of the staff engaged in 
editorial or journalistic duties had a University Degree or professional 
experience before joining the Syndicate? 

11. If outsiders supply articles and features to you for further circulation, 
please state (a) how many writers supplied articles and features in (a) 1951 
(calendar year), and (b) the first six months of 1952, and also the rates of 
payments made by you to contributors? 

12. Please attach copies of Balance Sheets and Trading and Profit and 
Loss Accounts of the Feature Syndicate for the following years: — 

(i) 1937, 1938 and 1939 (each year separately); 

(ii) for each year from and including 1945 up to the present. 

The years referred to here should be taken as the Accounting years of 
the Feature Syndicate. If the Feature Syndicate was established later than 
1937, the first balance-sheet, Trading Account and Profit & Loss Account 
should be for the first year of establishment to be followed by accounts for 
the subsequent years mentioned above. Where accounts have been audited, 
the audited statement for each of the above years should be attached. 

I . do hereby verify that the facts stated in 

items . above are true to the best of my 

knowledge and the facts stated in items . above 

are true to the best of my information and belief. 

Verified this . day of.at 


Signature of Proprietor/Managing Director/ 
Director in-Charge/Trustee/Manager. 









Appendix F 
PRESS COMMISSION 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
Questionnaire (Q4) (B) 

ADDRESSED TO FOREIGN FEATURE SYNDICATES OPERATING 

IN INDIA 

(To be returned duly filled in to the Secretary, Press Commission, Govern¬ 
ment of India, Block 2A, Shahjahan Road Hutments, P.O. Box No. 561, New 
Delhi by 23rd February 1953). 

If additional space is required for giving information under any head 
or in answer to any question, a separate sheet may be attached and 
additional information entered in it. An entry should be made in the 
Questionnaire under the relevant head or question as follows: — 

“Continued in attached sheet, page. 

In the additional page where the information is continued the following 
entry should be made at the beginning of the additional statement for each 
head:— 

“Continued from page .item No. 1 


QUESTIONNAIRE (Q4) (B) 

Addressed to Foreign Feature Syndicates operating in India 

1. Is your Feature Syndicate at home, owned by Government, subsidised' 
by Government or assisted by Government financially in any way? If so, 
to what extent? Is the Feature Syndicate owned by any newspaper or by a 
joint stock company? 

2. Is your Feature Syndicate financially associated with or has a financial 
interest in any other Feature Syndicate? Has the proprietor of your 
Syndicate a financial interest in any other Syndicate? (In the case of Joint 
Stock Companies and Corporations the proprietor includes, besides the Com¬ 
pany or Corporation, the Chairman and Members of the Board of Directors.) 

3. Do you operate in India for commercial or for any other reason or 
both? Please specify. 

4. Please describe the categories of subjects on which you circulate 
features/articles/any other publishable matter. Are any Indian subjects 
covered in these features etc.? 

5. What is the average daily wordage of features/articles distributed by 
you to your subscribers in India? 

6. Please attach a list of your regular subscribers in India as well as 
occasional subscribers and indicate against each name the number of 
features/articles sold in (a) 1951 (calendar year), and (b) the first six 
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months of 1952. Also in the statement please indicate the rates charged as 
well as the gross amounts realised from each subscriber. Can you also give 
an indication of the number of newspapers/periodicals in India which 
published each of your feature/article? 

7. Are there any newspapers or periodicals in India to whom you supply 
your features/articles free of charge? If so, please attach a list indicating 
the number of features and articles supplied in (a) 1951 (calendar year),, 
and (b) the first six months of 1952. 

8. Are features/articles and other publishable matter circulated by you tO' 
Indian newspapers and periodicals written and prepared in India or are they 
imported by you from your head office or elsewhere? 

9. Do you employ any Indian nationals on a regular or contribution basis 
tq write or to edit features/articles etc? If so, please attach a list giving 
their names and addresses and indicate the basic pay, scales and allowances 
and conditions of service of regular employees and the rates you have been 
paying for contributions to persons engaged on a contribution basis. 

10. Do you maintain any offices in India and if so, where are they situated?" 




APPENDIX G 
PRESS COMMISSION 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


QUESTIONNAIRE (Q. 5) 

Addressed to all Advertising Agencies in India 

{To be returned to the Press Commission, Government of India, Block 2 A, 
Shahjahan Road Hutments, P.O. Box No. 561, New Delhi, by 28th February 

1953.) 

The word “Proprietor”, unless otherwise clear from the context, does 
not stand only for an individual or individuals but also for a joint stock 
company, or other concern or association etc. owning the Advertising Agency. 

References to “interest” of the Proprietor of the Agency in any paper 
or business or to the interest of any newspaper in the ownership of the 
Advertising Agency or the management thereof are not only to individuals 
owning Advertising Agencies or newspapers but also to the Chairman/ 
Managing Director/Shareholder owning the majority of shares in joint stock 
companies owning a newspaper/periodical/Advertising Agency or other 
concerns, partners in firms, members of Executives of Associations, Societies, 
etc. as may be concerned. 

If additional space is required for giving information under any head 
or in answer to any question, a separate sheet may be attached and addi¬ 
tional information entered in it. An entry should be made in the Question¬ 
naire under the relevant head or question as follows:— 

“Continued in attached sheet, page.” 

In the additional page where the information is continued, the follow¬ 
ing entry should be made at the beginning of the additional statement for 
•each head: — 

“Continued from page., item No.” 

QUESTIONNAIRE (Q. 5) 

3. General Information: 

1. Name of the Advertising Agency. 

2. Address of the Head Office. 

3. Addresses of Branch Offices, if any. 

4. Names and addresses of associate offices, if any 

5. Date of establishment. 

II. (1) Name and address of the Proprietor. 

(2) If the proprietor is a firm, please state whether it is registered or 
unregistered and give the names and addresses of the partners of the firm 
indicating who owns the major share of the capital of the firm and the 
■extent of his holding? 
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(3) If the proprietor is a joint stock company, please state whether it is; 
a public limited or private limited company. In either case please give- 
names and addresses of the Chairman and Members of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors and also attach one copy each of the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the company. 

(4) If the proprietor is a joint stock company how is it managed? If 
by Managing Agents, please give information as in (2) and (3) above with, 
regard to the Managing Agents. 

(5) If the proprietor is a joint stock company, are there any large hold¬ 
ings of shares of the company and, if so, who are the owners thereof? Names 
and addresses may please be given. 

(6) Is any newspaper interest directly or indirectly connected with the 
ownership of the Advertising Agency or Management thereof as partner if 
the Advertising Agency or its managing agency is a firm or as a Director 
or Shareholder if the Advertising Agency or its managing agency is a joint 
stock company? 

(7) Has the proprietor of the Advertising Agency any interest in the- 
ownership or management of any other business? If so, please indicate 
its nature and extent? 

(8) If the proprietor of the Advertising Agency is a joint stock company 
is it a subsidiary of any other company? If so, what is the name and 
address and the principal business of the holding company? 

III. Financial structure: 

Please attach a copy of the Trading and Profit & Loss Accounts and the 
Balance Sheet of the Advertising Agency for the year 1951 or the latest 
accounting year. Advertising Agencies which are not joint stock companies 
may submit a statement as near as possible to a Balance Sheet and Profit 
& Loss and Trading Accounts. 

IV. Business and Turnover: 

(1) What types of publicity in newspapers and periodicals does the- 
Advertising Agency handle? 

(2) Please attach a statement in the following form about amount (s) of 
Bills in respect of advertisements placed by you, of products advertised etc.,, 
in 1951 (calendar year): 

(i) 

(i) (Name and place of publication of 
newspaper (s) periodical (s) in which 
advertisements were placed in 1951 
(calendar year). (Please give below 
the name of each paper, first of 
news-papers and periodicals in the 
English language and then of news¬ 
papers and periodicals in the Indian 
languages.) 

(a) English language newspapers and periodicals. 

(b) Indian language newspapers and periodicals. 

Note.—T otal amount of Bills (that is. value of advertisements) in respect 
of each newspaper and periodical named under (i) (a) or (i) (b) may 
please be given in column 2 for the calendar year 1951. 


Amount of Bills in respect of ad¬ 
vertisements placed (that is, value 
of advertisements) (1951 calendar 
year). 
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(ii) Total amount of Bills in respect of advertisements placed with news¬ 
papers and periodicals (that is, total value of advertisements placed) in 
1951 calendar year. 

iii) Total amount of Bills in respect of other publicity in 1951 calendar 
year. 


(i) 


( 2 ) (31 


( 4 ) 


(iv) Names of products 
advertised in 1951 
(calendar year) in 
newspapers and pe¬ 
riodicals. 


Client on Number of ncws- 
whose be- papers in which 
half adver- the product as in 
tised. column ( 1 ) was 

advertised in 1951 
calendar year. 


Amount of Bills in res¬ 
pect of advertisements 
on each product (that is, 
value of advertisements 
in respect of each pro¬ 
duct) as in column (1) 


(3) What are the Agency’s rates of commission from (a) Members of 
the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society, and (b) others in respect of 
advertisements placed in newspapers and periodicals? If there is any differ¬ 
ence between (a) and (b) please state the considerations responsible for 
the difference. 


(4) What is the period of credit granted to the Agency for payments by 
Members of the Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society and by other news¬ 
papers and periodicals? 

(5) What is the Agency’s practice in regard to payments to newspapers 
and periodicals in which advertisements are placed? Does the Agency pay 
the papers from its own funds or does it pay only when advertisement costs 
have been realised from clients? 

(6) Does the Agency make advance payments to any papers? If so, 
to how many and what are the considerations responsible for advance pay¬ 
ments? 

‘(7) Is the Agency required by any papers to keep deposits with them? 

(8) Has the Agency any standard form of contract with newspapers and 
periodicals? If so, please attach a copy? 

(9) Does the Agency act as a principal or agent of its clients in its rela¬ 
tionship with thq newspapers and periodicals in which advertisements are 
placed? 

(10) Does the Agency scrutinise advertisements from the point of view 
of their bona fides or their veracity before accepting them? 

(11) Does the Agency undertake to arrange publicity for its clients in 
the columns of newspapers and periodicals otherwise than by advertise¬ 
ments? If so, in what ways is such publicity arranged? 

(12) Do papers pay commission to the Agency in respect of all adver¬ 
tisements? If not, in respect of what advertisements does the Agency 
receive no payments? 

(13) What are the principles governing the Agency’s selection of news¬ 
papers and periodicals for-the placing of advertisements? 

(14) Does the Agency undertake market research? 

(15) What services does the Agency render to (a) its clients, and (b) 
newspapers by way of drafting of advertisements, preparing layout, provid¬ 
ing matrices, stereos etc.? 
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(16) Has the Agency been accredited by the Indian and Eastern News¬ 
paper Society? If so, in what category? 

(17) What is the Agency’s view of the conditions laid down by the Indian 
and Eastern Newspaper Society for accreditation of Advertising Agents? 

(18) (a) Is the Agency a member of any association of Advertising 
Agencies in India? If so, please name the association? 

(b) What benefits does the Agency derive from such membership? 

I . 

do hereby verify that the facts stated in items. 

.above are true to the best of my 

knowledge and the facts stated in items. 

above are true to the best of my information and belief. 

Verified this.day of.1953 

at. 


Signature of Proprietor/ 
Managing Director/ 
Director-in-Charge/ 
Trustee/ 

Manager. 










APPENDIX ‘H’ 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR FOREIGN INFORMATION SERVICES 
Services provided. 

1. Do you operate a News Agency providing a daily bulletin of news 
for the use of newspapers? If so, which are the newspapers being provided 
regularly with such a service? 

2. Do you issue any periodical news-letter for use by newspapers? If 
so, which are the newspapers being provided regularly with such a service? 

3. Do you issue any feature articles or special reports on current hap¬ 
penings abroad or in India or photographs, stereos or ebonoids for publica¬ 
tion by newspapers or periodicals in this country or distribute background 
material for their guidance? If so, are they issued regularly or from time 
to time? Which are the newspapers or periodicals thus supplied? 

4. Is the distribution of material covered by 1 to 3 above made at the 
request of newspapers or voluntarily by you? Is any charge made in any 
case for these services? Have you any machinery for verifying the use 
made of such releases? To what extent, in your view, have such services 
helped to promote goodwill and understanding between India and your 
country? To what extent is the material calculated to influence public 
opinion towards your country, or on any political, economic or domestic 
issues in India? 

5. Have you found newspapers co-operative in publishing material 
released by you or have they been reluctant in some cases? Have the 
limitations of newspaper size been responsible for any part of such reluct¬ 
ance? Do the newspapers that carry your material carry also similar mate¬ 
rial released by the Information Services of other countries with Govern¬ 
ments of differing ideologies? 

6. When such material is published by newspapers, do they invariably 
indicate the source? If indication of the source is omitted at times or is 
generally omitted, what do you think are the reasons? Do you stipulate 
that the source should be mentioned in every instance of such use of mate¬ 
rial supplied by you? Do you suggest that the source need not be acknow¬ 
ledged? 

7. Do you invite representatives of newspapers and periodicals to visit 
your country? Are such invitations issued by the Embassy of your country 
on your recommendation or in consultation with you? Are the Government 
of India or any organisation of the Press consulted in the selection of the 
personnel. How many such invitations were accepted by such representa¬ 
tives during each of the last three years, 1950, 1951 and 1952? 

8. Do you publish in India any newspapers or periodicals carrying news 
and views? If so, please furnish full particulars under the different heads 
in the attached form in respect of each of such publications. (Two copies- 
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of the form may kindly be filled in and returned in respect of each news¬ 
paper/periodical published by your Information Services. Additional copies 
of the form will be gladly sent on request.) 

9. Do you import books and periodicals printed in your country for dis¬ 
tribution in India? If so, what was the extent of import during 1948—51? 
Was any quantity imported through commercial channel or under diplo¬ 
matic privilege? Is such material distributed free or in any instances below 
the cost of production? 

10. Does all material emanating from your Information Service clearly 
carry an imprint of its origin? 

11. Do you think the diplomatic privileges enjoyed by your personnel 
have helped in any way in the discharge of your functions? 

12. What are the conditions under which Foreign Information Services 
can operate in your country? Are there any regulations: 

(i) requiring registration of personnel employed in the Information 

Services; 

(ii) regulating the engagement of local citizens to work for such 

Services; 

(iii) requiring filing of copies of all material issued; 

(iv) requiring filing of returns of funds expended; and 

(v) compelling newspapers or periodicals reproducing such material 

to indicate in every instance the source of the material? 

Employment of Indians. 

13. Do you commission any Indian citizens to write articles on subjects 
suggested by you, either for distribution through your service or for direct 
offer to newspapers and periodicals? If so, what are the rates of payment, 
if made, and how do these compare with rates paid by newspapers (a) in 
India for similar contributions in the same languages, and (b) in your 
country, for similar contributions. 

14. Do you employ Indian nationals in your service? If so, how many 
are employed in the following categories? 

(i) managerial staff; 

(ii) administrative staff; 

(iii) staff engaged in printing and composing and allied processes; 

(iv) news photographers; 

(v) sales agents; 

(vi) mofussil correspondents working on a retainer or lineage basis or 

for no payment and engaged in other occupations not connect¬ 
ed with the newspapers; 

(vii) free lance journalists: 

18B Mof I&B. 



(viii) proof readers; and 
(ix) cartoonists. 

Could you state generally the terms and conditions of their employment 
including the nature of tenure of service, period of notice and grounds for 
termination of service? 

What are the salary scales for the various categories? How far are they 
comparable (a) between papers published by you in English and in Indian 
languages, (b) in the different localities where you employ them, and (c) 
with salaries paid to nationals of your country employed in India in similar 
work? 

15. Do the scales of salary provide for increments? Are such increments 
automatic or given only in recognition of exceptional merit? Do you pay 
any additional dearness allowance? If so. is the allowance altered accord¬ 
ing to the rise or fall in the Cost of Living Index? 

16. What are the hours of work prescribed for the staff? Are any 
special payments made for employment on night shift and, if so, at what 
rate? On what basis is payment made for over-time duty? If double duty 
is performed, what is the break between two shifts? Is it the practice to 
provide weekly rest of a complete day and night? If so, is it Sunday or 
any other day of the week? How many holidays are granted in a year? 
What is the basis of payment for work on days of rest or holidays? How 
much leave, i.e. earned leave, casual leave, or sick leave, are the different 
categories of employees entitled to? What are the conditions subject to 
which this leave may be earned and granted? Is there a maximum limit to 
which earned and sick leave may be accumulated? 

17. Are the terms and conditions of service the same for all categories 
of employees? How do they compare with the terms and conditions for 
nationals of your own country employed in similar work (a) in your coun¬ 
try, and (b) in India? 

18. What are your present methods of recruitment to the different cate¬ 
gories? How far have you found the educational qualifications and intel¬ 
lectual equipment of your recruits satisfactory? Are appointments to senior 
posts made by promotion from amongst the holders of junior posts? Have 
you any arrangements for the training of apprentices? If so, how are they 
recruited and what are the terms of apprenticeship? Have you any arrange¬ 
ments fpr sending Indian personnel in your employ to your country for 
training or do you encourage their going on their own expense by provid¬ 
ing them with necessary facilities including leave and a lien on their post? 

Additional Information. 

19. Could you nominate a senior officer of your Information Services 
who can appear before the Commission in person in August 1953 to amplify 
your answers to any of the above questions or to answer other questions? 


Particulars of newspapers and periodicals published by Information Services. 
(i) Name of newspaper/periodical. 
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<ii) Date on which publication started. 

(iii) Place of publication. 

<iv) Frequency of issue. 

(v) Size of pages and number of pages in each issue. 

(vi) Language/languages. 

(vii) Price, if any. If free, to whom is it supplied? What is the type 

reader-circulation aimed at? 

(viii) Approximate circulation. 

(ix) Name of Editor. 

(x) Was a declaration filed under the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867? If so, by whom 

(xi) In the event of a breach of Press Laws, will the person (s) filing 
declaration on behalf of the newspaper/periodical be liable to action under 
the law? If not, how would the breach be dealt with? 

(xii) Are the s^me postal rates as are applicable to Indian newspapers/ 
periodicals paid for carriage by post for the publication in question? 

(xiii) What is the source of newsprint/paper supply? Could an idea 
c F the probable expenditure both in tons and rupees be given? Is any part 
of the newsprint imported under diplomatic privilege? Could approximate 
figures of newsprint import for the years 1948—51 in respect of each Foreign 
Information Service be given? 

(xiv) What are the principal contents of the newspaper/periodical? 

(xv) Does the newspaper/periodical publish general news or only news 
of the country to which it belongs or news of relations between the country 
to which it belongs and India? 

(xvi) Does it subscribe to any Indian/Foreign News Agency for news? 
If so, what are the Agencies subscribed to? Is the source of news acknow¬ 
ledged in the paper? Does the newspaper/periodical have any correspon¬ 
dents in India? How many of them are Indians and how many non-Indians? 

(xvii) Does the newspaper/periodical have an editorial column also? 
If so, what are the types of subject dealt with? Do they criticise or support 
any political party in India or advocate any domestic or international policies 
for adoption by India? 

(xviii) What line does the newspaper/periodical take on matters in dis¬ 
pute, if any, between India and the country to whom the Foreign Informa¬ 
tion Service belongs? 

(xix) Where is the newspaper/periodical printed? If at your own press, 
please fill in the details below in respect of composing and printing machi¬ 
nery installed: 

Composing machines 
Make 
Type. 

No. 



Printing machines 
Make. 

Type. 

No. 

If at any local printers, how did you select the Press for your work? 
How do the rates paid by you compare with printing rates in the locality? 
Do you assist the Press in procuring the necessary machinery, provide them 
with working capital or make advance payments on account of printing 
bills? Does the press print also other periodicals? 
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Report on Sample Survey of Readership 

Need for a newspaper readership survey .— Material received in answer 
to the questionnaires issued by the Commission or obtained in the course 
of taking oral evidence covered the points of view of people engaged in 
the journalistic profession as well as others who have given some thought 
to the problems and social implications of journalism. But it did not 
include the opinions of the vast majority of the readers of newspapers and 
periodicals. In order to obtain a general view of their preferences and 
inclinations, a sample survey of newspaper readers in this country was 
considered essential, and the Commission utilised the services of the 
National Sample Survey of the Government of India to collect the required 
information on newspaper readership. 

2. The N. S. S. Organization. —The National Sample Survey, was organized 
in 1950 with the object of filling up existing gaps in statistical information 
required for national income estimation and other purposes. It has an ex¬ 
tensive field staff covering the whole country. Data are collected by trained 
investigators, in repeated sample surveys, carried out one round after 
another almost continuously. The sixth round of these multi-purpose sur¬ 
veys was conducted during the period May 1953 to August 1953 and two 
additional questionnaires on newspaper readership were included in this 
round at the request of the Commission. 

3. Design of the Survey.—As usual, the N.S.S. samples in the sixth 
round consisted of two parts, the rural and the urban. For the survey of 
rural areas, India was first divided into ‘natural divisions’ as defined by 
the Registrar-General of Census. Within a ‘natural division’ the tehsils 
were first stratified according to the density of population. The limits of 
these strata were then so adjusted that for each stratum the total consumer 
expenditure volume was approximately equal. (The volume of consumer 
expenditure is a rough indicator of the income generated or the measure 
of economic activity within the stratum, and this was calculated on the 
basis of figures obtained in the first round of survey.) The sample tehsils 
were generally selected from each stratum, and two sample villages from 
each selected tehsil, with probabilities proportional to areas or populations. 
Within each village, a sample of households was selected for investigation. 
For surveying urban areas, all the towns were first classified into the 
following size groups: 

(i) the four big cities (viz. Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Delhi) 

with a population exceeding 1,000,000, 

(ii) towns with population not below 100,000, 

(iii) towns with population exceeding 50,000 but below 100,000, 

(iv) towns with population exceeding 15,000 but below 50,000, and 

(v) towns with population not exceeding 15,000. 

In the first group all the four big cities were taken up for the survey. 
Under each of the remaining size classes, sample towns were selected 
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separately from four population zones built up on the basis of the standard 
population zones adopted by the Registrar General for purposes of demo¬ 
graphic comparison. Each selected town was divided into a number of 
blocks corresponding to the census enumeration blocks of 1951, and a 
number of sample blocks was selected therefrom, the number depending 
on the sizes of the towns. A sample of households was then selected from, 
each sample block for investigation. 

4. The questionnaires on newspaper readership .—The two questionnaires 
on newspaper readership that were included in the sixth round of the 
N.S.S. were framed by the Commission in consultation with the Central 
Statistical Organization, the Directorate of National Sample Survey at 
New Delhi and the technical department of the N.S.S. located in the Indian 
Statistical Institute at Calcutta. A set of instructions were also prepared 
by the Commission for the use of field workers in order to ensure that 
the intentions of the various questions included in the questionnaires were 
understood clearly by them and put in suitable form to the respondents. 

4.1. Broadly speaking, the Commission was interested in information 
relating to the extent of readership, the impact of newspapers on readers 
and the extent of potential readers among the existing non-readers. In¬ 
formation on the first item was to be collected at the time of listing the 
households in the sample villages and urban blocks. The two question¬ 
naires framed by the Commission were designed to collect information 
on the second and the third items. Tabulation of the data was carried out 
by the Indian Statistical Institute, and analysis by the Research Section of 
the Commission under Sri S. B. Das Gupta. 

4.2. The emphasis in the first questionnaire (or Schedule A) was on the 
impact of newspapers on the reader households. The questions included 
therein related to the following points; name of newspaper read, source 
through which it is received, multiple readership, whether there had been 
a change in the paper read or subscribed for, views on the general make¬ 
up of the paper, guidance received from the headlines, the reader’s interest 
in news items speeches, leading articles, etc., his estimate of factual accuracy 
of the newspaper, his views on photographs, the extent to which the ad¬ 
vertisements are taken notice of, his opinion on the price charged for the 
paper, reading interest in weekly periodicals and the reader’s access to 
the news services provided by the radio. The second questionnaire (or 
Schedule B) was a brief one and meant only for non-reader households. 
It included questions about literacy and the reasons why literate households- 
did not read newspaper particularly e.g. because of cost or difficulty of 
getting copies. These questionnaires were drawn up on the basis of a Pilot 
survey conducted in the Delhi area. 

4.3. It was decided that for both Schedule ‘A’ and Schedule ‘B’ opinion 
would be obtained preferably from the head of the sample household. If, 
however, the head of the household was not available, information could 
be obtained from any other member of the household who was considered 
by the investigator to be capable of answering the questions. In the case 
of Schedule A, if the head of the household was not adequately literate 
or was not himself a reader of the newspaper, information was to be 
obtained from a member of the household who read a newspaper. For 
a household reading more than one newspaper, detailed information was 
to be collected in Schedule A separately for each newspaper. 
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5. Tabulation programme .—As the Commission’s enquiry was integrated 
in the normal N.S.S. Survey, the sampling design was the same as that 
used for the normal N.S.S. Survey, and was not specifically designed to 
provide efficient estimates of absolute values of the items of information 
sought in the questionnaires of the Commission. This being so, it was not 
intended to derive quantitative estimates of aggregate values from the 
numerical results obtained in the sampling. The N.S.S. organization had 
a country-wide agency, and the filled-in schedules were to serve as des¬ 
criptive evidences of the existing conditions of distribution in relation to 
actual and potential readership and reader’s preferences in certain broad 
matters relating to newspapers. 

5.1. As arranged beforehand, the Indian Statistical Institute (i.e. the 
technical department of the N.S.S.) furnished the Commission with a 
collection of completed schedules for preliminary study and working out 
details of the tabulation. The tabulation programme was finalised by the 
Commission in consultation with the Central Statistical Organisation and 
the Directorate of N.S.S. at New Delhi. The programme consisted of three 
parts, as below: — 

A. General tabulation, designed to show the extent of newspaper 

readership in the sample villages and urban blocks. 

B. Tabulation in respect of non-reader households, designed to show 

the extent of potential readership in the sample villages and 

urban blocks. 

C. Tabulation in respect of reader households, designed to give a 

general view of their preferences and inclinations. 

6. Results of ‘general tabulation ’.—The total number of sample villages 
selected from the different regions of rural India was 875 with a popula¬ 
tion consisting of nearly 2,43,000 households. The selected urban blocks 
totalled 373 with about 91,400 households. The information whether a 
household reads or does not read a newspaper was collected at the time of 
listing the households in the sample villages and urban blocks, and on the 
basis of this information, the households were stratified into two parts, 
namely, those reading newspapers and those not reading newspapers. The 
results are shown in the following Table: 


Items 

Rural ' | 

Urban 

i. No. of sample villages/blocks ...... 

875 

373 

2. Total No. of households (’ooo) ... 

243-r 

91-4 

3. Total No. of reader households (’000) .... 

10-7 

18-0 

4. Total No. of non-reader households (’000) 

232-4 

73-4 


As will be seen from the above Table, the reader households formed 
about 4| per cent, of all households in the sample villages and 20 per cent, 
in the urban blocks. 

6.1. Roughly, one in every five reader households was selected from the 
sample villages and urban blocks for purposes of detailed investigation. 
For non-readers, 10 households were selected from each of the above 
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sample units. The final position regarding the samples of different cate¬ 
gories of households selected for interrogation was as follows: — 


No. of reader .lojie’iplis— ■ Rural .... 2,343 

No. of reader houseno.ds— Uroai .... 3,260 

No. of non-reader .loaseholds— Rural .... 8,735 

No. of non-reade: loaseholds— Urban .... 3,685 


6.2. The samples of reader households selected for detailed investigation 
were found to cover readers of daily newspapers in all Indian languages 
and in English, and included a fairly large proportion of the newspapers 
published in each language. On the whole, names of over 68 out of every 
100 newspapers published in India found place in the completed schedules, 
and only newspapers with small circulation were missed in the sampling. 
Taking individual languages, 6 out of 7 newspapers were covered in the 
schedules in Bengali, 22 out of 28 in Gujerati, 31 out of 51 in Hindi, 10 
out of 21 in Kannada, 14 out of 21 in Malayalam, 14 out of 23 in Marathi, 
2 out of 3 in Oriya, 6 out of 8 in Punjabi, 3 out of 4 in Sindhi, 5 out of 6 
in Telugu, 37 out of 57 in Urdu, and 26 out of 36 in English. All the 
newspapers published in Assamese and Tamil were covered. The following 
figures will give a rough indication of the extent to which the volume of 
opinions recorded on newspapers in each language was representative of 
the share of that language in the total newspaper circulation: 


Language 



Percentage share of each language 

Percentage 
increase (+) 
or decrease (—) 
of col. ( 2 ) 
over col. ( 3 ) 

In the total 
volume of 
opinions recorded 
on newspapers 
in the survey 

1 In the total 
| newspaper 
circulation 








( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

Assamese 




0-15 

0 * 12 

+ 25-0 

Bengali . 




8-7 

10-4 

— 16-4 

Gujerati . 




8-3 

74 

4 - 12-2 

Hindi 




13-5 

13-9 

—2-9 

Kannada 




4-5 

2-9 

4-55-2 

Malayalam 




5-4 

8-1 

—33 3 

Marathi . 




6-8 

7-6 

— 10-5 

Oriva . 




o-4 

1-8 

—77-8 

Punjabi . 




0-4 

o *8 

— 50*0 

Si dhi .. 


• • 


0*5 

0-4 

4 - 25-0 

Tamh 


• • 


IO'I 

6-9 

4 - 46-4 

Telugu . 

• 

• • 


8*4 

4-0 

4-xxo-o 

Urdu 




9*6 

8*1 

4 - 18-5 

English . 

• 

* 

• 

23’2 

2 7*7 

—X«S-3 
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7. Extent of non-readership .—As mentioned earlier the survey covered 
a total of 875 blocks in the rural areas and 373 blocks in urban areas. The 
results of the survey disclose that in 430 rural blocks, or about 40 per cent, 
of the blocks there was at least one household which read a daily news¬ 
paper. The corresponding figures for the urban areas were 360 blocks out 
of 373. From these it would be evident that even though newspapers were 
read in less than 5 per cent, of all the households surveyed in the rural 
area, the information they derived therefrom could circulate by word of 
mouth in 40 per cent, of the area covered in the rural areas. In 60 per cent, 
of the blocks there was no source of daily information through the medium 
of a newspaper. In the case of urban households, the number of such blocks 
without any daily newspaper was less than 4 per cent, and though the 
number of households taking newspaper was only 20 per cent., the dis¬ 
semination of news through conversation and daily contacts between the 
members of the population may be expected to result in fairly widespread 
knowledge about the happenings of the day. 

8. Literacy and. non-readership .—'The questions that were put to non¬ 
reader households were designed to elicit information on the reasons for 
non-readership and thereby to throw some light on potential readership 
amongst those who do not read a newspaper now. 

The most obvious and widespread reason for non-readership was, of 
course, the lack of literacy. In the statistics collected, the term ‘literate’ 
or ‘not literate’ actually attaches to the person in the household who replied 
to the questions asked by the investigator and a literate household would, 
therefore, mean a household in which the respondent who was a member 
of the house has been reported to be literate. This respondent was gene¬ 
rally the head of the household but if, however, the head of the household 
was not literate and there existed some other member of the same house¬ 
hold who could read and also answer the questions intelligently, the 
Investigator generally approached that person as suitable for interrogation. 
This being so, a literate household may be broadly defined as one which 
contained at least one literate member, and a household, not literate, would 
mean as one which did not generally contain any literate member at all. 

The results tabulated below would indicate the distribution of households 
derived from the observed data on this basis but without the application 
of appropriate weights which a rigorous estimating procedure would require. 
The answers to the question, namely, whether a non-reader household was 
literate or not are shown in the following table: — 






♦ 

| Number 





i 

Rural 

Urban 

Sample villages .... 

• 

• 

• 


875 

.. 

Sample urban blocks ... 

► 


. 

. 

, , 

373 

Sample non-reader houae-holds 

• 

• 

• 

. 

8,735 

3.685 

Households, literate . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1.735 

M73 

Households, not literate 

• 

• 

• 

• 

7 ,ooo 

2,212 


According to the above table, about 20 per cent, of the sample non-reader 
households In the villages and 40 per cent, in the urban blocks were found 
to be literate. 
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9. Interest in readership .—Where a non-reader household happened to have 
at least one literate member he was asked regarding his interest in reading 
a newspaper. The cho ce of the respondent was made on the basis given in 
the previous paragraph and the data might be taken as generally descriptive 
of the distribution of interest, though not rigorously accurate. 

On the basis of the replies received from them, the households were 
classified into two groups, namely, those in which the respondents were in¬ 
terested and those in which the respondents were not interested. The results 
were as follows: — 



Number 


Rural 

Urban 

Households, interested ....... 

706 

462 

Households, not interested . . . . • ■ 

1,003 

993 

Total of literate households ....... 

1.735 

1.473 


9.1. It will be seen from the above figures, that, of the literate non¬ 
reader households, about 41 per cent, in the sample villages and 31 per cent, 
in the sample urban blocks were interested in reading newspapers. In esti¬ 
mating potential readership, it may be taken that while all the households 
with a literate member can ultimately be expected to subscribe for news¬ 
paper, active interest in news and current affairs existed only in less than 
half of the rural households and less than one-third of the urban households. 
With growing interest in the functioning of local political, cultural and social 
institutions, interest in readership could be stimulated also among the re¬ 
mainder, but in the immediate future readership can, however, be expected 
to extend only to those who already possess interest in newspaper reading 
but do not at present take in a newspaper owing to any particular reason. 
The figures of such interested literate households compared to the number 
of reader households already existing would indicate that there exists- 
potential for increase of readership of about 150 per cent, in the rural areas 
and 50 per cent, in the urban areas. 


10. Other reasons for non-readership .—It was anticipated that several 
factors might prevent a household from going in for a newspaper even though 
it possessed at least one literate member. The most common cause would 
be the cost of the newspaper and the inability of the household to spare the 
necessary amount. Another reason would be the lack of suitable arrange¬ 
ment; on Ihe part of local newspapers to distribute the paper, thereby making 
it necessary for the household desirous of taking it to take special steps such 
as writing to the newspaper office in a distant town. The third reason would 
be the fact that the publication centre is not sufficiently close to the potential 
reader with -the result that the newspapers reach the village or town very 
late and after interest in the news has abated. In a country like India where 
a large number of languages are in current use and there is also fairly wide¬ 
spread migration of population from one linguistic area to another, a fourth 
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reason for non-readership would be the lack of availability of a paper in a 
language which the household could understand. There could also be some 
other minor reasons not falling within any of these major categories. The- 
questionnaire was intended to elicit which of the above reasons was respon¬ 
sible for the fact that a particular household in which there was a literate 
member and interest in newspapers had also been expressed, was not going 
in for a newspaper at present. Ttie households are classified below according 
to the main reasons shown by their representatives: 



Number of households 

Reasons for non-readership 

Rural 

i 

Urban 

Cannot afford to buy . . . . . 

429 

375 

Paper in language the household can read is not easily 

201 

17 

available in the locality. 

Paper in language the household can read is not avail¬ 

45 

32 

able in time. 

Paper in language the household can read is not at all 

21 

11 

available in the locality. 



Reason not specifically stated. 

ro 

27 


706 1 

1 

462 

Lack of funds or purchasing ability was reported to be the 

reason which - 


prevented the majority of the literate and willing households from reading, 
newspaper both in th e villages and in the urban blocks. The difficulty of 
getting a newspaper easily in the locality was the other main reason for 
non-readership. 

10. 2. It would appear that there is a real need for newspapers priced 
lower than current newspapers are, and further, that distribution arrange¬ 
ments of newspapers are not very satisfactory. If these two difficulties are 
removed nearly 90 per cent, of the immediate scope for expansion referred 
to in the previous paragraph may be achieved without difficulty. 

11 . Method of Survey of views on newspapers .—As has been mentioned, 
earlier, in the case of reader households the information on the points includ¬ 
ed in schedule ‘A’ was generally obtained from the head of the household. 
Where, however, the head of the household was not adequately literate or 
was not a reader of the newspaper himself, information was obtained front 
•some other member of the household who read the newspaper. Again, where 
more than one newspaper was regularly read in a household opinions were 
obtained separately in respect of each newspaper from the informant. Thus, 
the total number of opinions recorded was higher than the total number of 
reader household or the total number of respondents replying to the ques¬ 
tions asked by the Investigators. The total number of reader households 
selected for interrogation was 2,043 in the sample villages and 3,260 in the 
sample urban blocks, while the total number of opinions on newspapers 
recorded were 2,258 and 4,076 respectively. The excess in the latter case 
indicates the amount of overlap of readership. 
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12 Likes and dislikes .—One of the important points on which questions 
•were put was whether the reader liked the views of the paper he read. The 
•responses were as follows: — 




Whether 

! 

he liked the views 0 
the paper 



Number of opinions 


Total 

Yes 

No 

No 

opinion 

Hural . . 

2,258 

II 

1,616 

275 

367 

•Urban ...... 

4,076 

2,955 

405 

716 


6,334 

4,57i 

680 

1,083 


As will be seen from the above, the number of newspaper readers who 
liked their papers was roughly in the same proportion both in the rural and 
urban areas, averaging about 72 per cent, of the total. The number of those 
who said they did not like their papers was 12 per cent, in rural areas as 
against 10 per cent, in urban areas. The slight difference may be due to the 
fact that in the urban areas it is comparatively easier, if you do not like a 
paper, to get a different one. It may also be due to differences in reading 
habits the rural reader being more often in the regular habit of reading 
all editorial comments than the urban reader and hence acquiring a dislike. 
Both these aspects are being examined later. 

12. 1. As has been mentioned earlier, an average of 72 per cent, of the 
respondents stated that they liked the views of the particular paper they 
read. A detailed analysis has been made of the position in respect of different 
languages and is reproduced below: — 


Bengali . 

78% 

Malayalam 

English . 

73% 

Marathi 

Gujarati . 

72% 

Tamil . 

Hindi 

73% 

Telugu . 

Kannada 

76% 

Urdu 


74% 

68 %. 

74% 

65% 

68 % 


Assamese, Oriya and Punjabi have not been included in the above as the 
■number of readers questioned was too small to justify any inferences. 


12.2 A certain degree of deviation from the national average may be 
expected in different languages owing to the interplay of varying factors, 
such as the number of papers available and the consequent availability of 
papers to satisfy the expectations of different groups; and the extent to which 
■the editorial control is exercised, to lead public opinion, to reflect public 
feelings, or to exploit public sentiment. It will, however, be noticed that the 
deviation does not exceed 10 per cent, of the national average in the case of 
•any single language. 


13. Regular and selective interest in editorials .—Questions were put to the 
newspaper readers on their reading habits and opinions in respect of editorial 
•comments carried in the newspapers. Firstly they were asked whether they 
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read the leading articles every day or only when the subject matter interested 
them. The responses are tabulated below: — 



Read leading arti¬ 
cles every day 

Read leading arti¬ 
cle ■; only when 
subject was of 
interest 

Rural— 

(Total 2,258)— 



Yes . 

1,313 

742 

No . 

897 

117 

No opinion ..... 

8 

38 

Urbai — 

(Total 4,076)— 



Yes . . . . 

2,146 

1,662 

No ..... 

1,917 

199 

No opinion .... 

,J 1 

56 


It will be seen from the above that of the readers in rural areas, about 
60 per cent, read the leading articles every day and even of those who did not, 
83 per cent, read them when the subject matter was of interest to them. 
Similarly of the readers in the urban areas also about 53 per cent, read the 
leading articles every day and even of those who did not, 87 per cent, read 
them as and when the subject matter was found to be interesting. The pro¬ 
portion of regular readers of editorial columns is 12 per cent, less among, 
the urban sample but the proportion of occasional readers is 24 per cent 
higher. In either case the overall percentage is quite high. 

14. Interest as affected by appeal of views .—As mentioned earlier, readers 
had also been asked to state whether in each case they liked the paper they 
read or did not. Analysing in detail the response of those who said that 
they liked the views of the paper with reference to their regular or occasional 
perusal of leading articles, the results are as follows: — 


(Numbers of cases) 


Like 

the 

views 


Whether read the 
leading articles 
every day. 


Whether read the leading 
articles only when the 
subject matter interests. 


paper 

(Total) 

• 

Yes 

No 

’I 

No 

opinion 

Yes 

No 

■ 

No 

op* inion 

Rural . . 1,616 

j 1,044 

569 

3 

499 

54 

16 

Urban . 2,955 

1,681 

| 1,264 

10 

i,i 35 

106 

23 


Of those who liked the views of the paper read in the sample villages, about 
65 per cent, read the leading articles every day and only 31 per cent, confined 
their reading to the occasions when the subject matter was of interest. The 
corresponding figures in respect of the sample urban blocks were 57 per cent, 
and 38 per cent, respectively. 
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14.2. Similarly, examining the response of those who did 
4jf the paper read, the results are as follows: — 


not like the views 
(Number of cases) 



Did 
not j 
like 

Whether read the 
leading articles 
every day. 

Whether read the leading 
articles only when the 
ubject matter interests, 
s 


views 
of the 
paper 1 
(Total) ! 

Yes i No. | No 

1 j opinion 

1 

Yes 

No I 

No 

opinion 

Rural 

1 

1 

275 | 

1 I 

164 j 109 1 2 

86 

! 

! 22 

; 

1 

Urban 

405 

188 j 216 . 1 

200 

i 

3 


The above figures suggest that in sample villages, about 60 per cent, of those 
who did not like the views of the paper still read the leading articles regu¬ 
larly and 31 per cent, more did so when the subject matter was of interest. 
The corresponding figures for the urban blocks were about 46 per cent, and 
49 per cent, respectively. Comparing these with the figures in the previous 
para, it will be noticed that in rural areas, regular perusal of editorials did 
not depend greatly on whether the reader liked the views of the paper or 
not, but in the urban areas the likes or dislikes affected the regularity wit 
which the editorials were read. On the other hand, the proportion of read¬ 
ers who, even if they did not like the views of the paper, perused the editorials 
when the subject matter was of interest to them, was much higher in the 
urban areas than in the rural areas. The number of instances where e 
readers had no opinion to offer was very small. 

14.3. The examination of the responses has been extended further in the 
case of all those languages in which the number of instances can be consi¬ 
dered large enough for basing inferences. Analysis of the regular readers 
of leading articles shows the following percentages: — 

Percentage of Regular Readers of leading articles 



Among those 
who like 
the paper. 

Among those 
who do not 
like the 
paper. 

Bengali . 






76 

71 

English . 






62 

48 

Gujarati . 






57 

30 

Hindi 





* 

55 

6 l 

Kannada 





• 

46 

50 

Malayalam 





• 

57 

71 

Marathi . 






49 

49 

Telugu . 

• 





59 

46 

Urdu 

• 

. 




68 

49 



National average 



60 

52 
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This table shows two different patterns. In Bengali, English, Gujarati, 
Telugu and Urdu the section which claims to like the views of the papers 
they read contains a higher percentage of regular readers of the leading 
.articles than the section which has expressed a dislike of the views. In 
Marathi, the percentage of regular readers is the same in both sections. But 
the figures for other languages show that the editorial articles command 
a higher percentage of regular readers from those who have expressed a 
•dislike for the views set out in these articles. 


14.4. When attempting to assess the extent of influence that editorial 
views have upon the average reader, it may be useful to consider both those 
who read the leading articles regularly and the others who read them when 
rhe subject is one that interests them. A distinction must, however, be made 
between the readers who approach the editorials with a certain amount of 
sympathy for the views and others who come to it with a dislike for the 
views. This distinction has been made in the following table where the 
figures are given as percentages of all readers of newspapers. 


I 

2 

Egg 

4 

5 


Read leading articles 


Do not read 
leading article 

Language. 

With a lik- j 
ing for the 
views. 

Without 
liking for 
the views. 

Neither with; 
nor without 
liking for 1 
the views. 

generally or 
cannot say if 
they read 
them. 

Bengali 

1 

English 

78% 

9% 

12 % 

1 % 

71% 

1 

n% 

H% 

4% 

Gujrarati . 

66 % 

9% 

14% 

«% 

Hindi 

69% 

10 % 

13% 

8 % 

Kannada . 

70% 

7% 

n% 

12 % 

Malayalam 

72% 

8 % 

17% 

3% 

Marathi . 

6 i% 

9% 

18 % 

12 % 

Tamil 

7i% 

9% 

13% 

7% 

Telugu 

6 i% 

8 % 

14% 

17% 

Urdu 

65% 

16 % 

n% 

8 % 

National average 

69% 

10 % 

14% 

7% 


It is not, however, possible to fix any w.eightage between the readers in 
the second and third columns and thereby arrive at an assessment of the 
relative influence of papers in different languages on their readers. It may, 
however, be emphasised that the general inference mentioned earlier with 
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regard to all Indian newspapers hold good more or less in the case of each 
language also. 

15. General confidence in newspapers. —Some of the questions put down 
in the schedule for newspaper readers aimed at assessing the extent to which 
they were prepared to accept, as correct, all that is printed in the news¬ 
paper. Two factors were considered likely to influence the faith of the 
reader in his paper. The first of these was his liking for the views of the 
paper. The second was his direct access to a different information medium,, 
the radio. The tables below reproduce the data collected, classified with 
reference to likes and dislikes. 



Total 

No. 

1 

i Acceptance of what the paper 
prints as correct 

1 

1 


Yes. | 

i 

No 

No 

opinion 

! 

Rural ,— 





(Total 2,258)— 

Pgsjjgl 




Like the views of the paper 

1,616 

972 

444 

200 

Do not like the views of the paper . 

275 

84 

163 

28 

Urban — 





(Total 4,076).— 




! 

Like the views of the paper . j 

2,955 

1,918 

630 

407 

Do not like the views of the paper . 

405 j 

159 

206- 

1 1 

40 


The general classification is based on the answers to the question whether 
the person liked the views expressed in his paper and was not whether he 
liked the paper itself. The answers to the particular questions indicate that 
where the views are to their liking, 60 per cent, of the readers in the rural 
areas and 65 per cent, in the urban areas expressed themselves as ready to 
accept what the paper printed as correct. Where, on the other hand, the 
views were not to their liking, only 31 per cent, of the readers in rural areas 
and 39 per cent, of those in the urban areas expressed such faith in their 
paper. 


It is no doubt possible to argue that the dislike of the views of the paper 
is based to some extent on lack of faith in its contents. This lack of faith 
may be based on some tangible experience of the reader which has led hin* 
to question the overall accuracy of his paper. It could also be based on 
conversations or discussions with readers of other papers, or even to his 
direct knowledge of facts reported in his paper. None of these could,, 
however, be explored by a survey of this nature. 
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One obvious alternative source of news reports is the radio, and the res¬ 
ponses of both listeners and non-listeners is tabulated below: 


Acceptance of what the paper 
prints as correct. 



Total 

i 

1 

1 

j Ves 

No 

No 

j opinion 

Rural ,— 

(Total 2 , 258 )— 





Listen to news on the radio 

552 

326 

161 

65 

Don’t listen to news on the radio 

Urban — 

(Total 4 , 076 )— 

L55S 

2,110 

799 

506 

253 

Listen to news on the radio 

1,682 

989 

443 

250 

Don’t listen to news on the radio 

2,207 

3,889 

1,288 

1 

496 

423 


It would appear from the above that in the case of rural listeners, access 
to news from the radio has helped to increase acceptance of the contents of 
a newspaper with a corresponding decrease in the proportion of doubters or 
those who had no opinion to offer in the matter. This is understandable in 
view of the fact that the newspaper (and the radio) deal with matters 
almost entirely outside the normal ambit of the people. In the case of urban 
listeners, faith in newspapers has been scarcely influenced by the radio and 
is governed by other factors altogether. 


(Incidentally, these figures show that in the sample blocks surveyed, 
roughly 25 per cent, of the newspaper readers approached in the rural areas 
and 40 per cent, of those approached in urban areas have access to news 
from the radio). 


15.2. On the whole it may be said that of all the newspaper readers in 
the rural areas, about 50 per cent, were disinclined to accept as correct what 
is printed in their paper, the corresponding figure for urban areas being 
about 23 per cent. The appeal of the views of the paper has a striking effect 
on the reader’s faith or lack of .it. In rural areas, the availability of a news 
service on the radio serves also to give a feeling of reality to the more 
comprehensive service provided by the newspaper. 
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15.3. In the following table the examination of the data is extended 
separately'to the different languages.. 


Percentage of readers who accept newspaper 
content as correct 


i 

1 

1 

Among those 
who like the 
views. 

Among those 
who listen 
to the radio 

Among all 
readers 

1 (I) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

Bengali 



• 

62 

57 

58 

English 




64 

57 

58 

Gujerati 




60 

68 

52 

Hindi 




65 

57 

59 

Kannada 




59 

53 

55 

Malayalam 




53 

48 

45 

Marathi 




64 

66 

57 

Tamil 




67 

66 

6 l 

Telugu 




69 

62 

62 

Urdu 




6 l 

54 

49 


National 

• 


63 

i 59 

57 


(The national average covers also those languages in respect of which 
the data were too meagre to justify separate analysis). 


16. Readership of speeches and views on presentation .—One of the items 
on which information was sought from each reader was in respect of his 
interest in the speeches reported in the newspaper read by him. The actual 
questions that were asked in this connection by the Investigator were: 

(i) whether he reads the speeches reported in the news column; 

(ii) whether he thought that the speeches were reported fairly; and 

(iii) whether he thought that the paper carried too much of speeches- 

The results are as follows:— 



Read the 

Think that 

Think that 

Category 

speeches 
reported in 

the speeches 
are reported 

the paper 
carries too 

the news 
column 

fairly 

much of 
speeches. 

Rural— 




Yes 

1,935 

1,409 

415 

No . . • • 

3 i 8 

294. 

| 1,475 

No opinion. 

1 5 

555 

j 368 

Total 

2,258 

2,258 

2,258 

Urban — 

Yes. 

3,308 

2,379 

657 


747 

413 

2,599 

No opinion . • . 

21 

1,284 

820 

Total 

\ 4,076 

| 4,076 

^ 4,076 
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The above table indicates that about 86 per cent, of readers in the rural 
areas and 81 per cent, in the urban areas have answered that they read the 
speeches published in the news columns fairly regularly. About 62 per cent, 
of the rural readers and 58 per cent, of the urban readers were of the opinion 
that the speeches were reported fairly in the newspapers read by them. On 
the question whether the paper carried too much of speeches, about 65 per 
cent, of the replies recorded in the villages and 64 per cent, recorded in the 
urban blocks were in the negative. The percentage referred to above would 
suggest that the proportion of readers of speeches in the urban areas was 
about 6 per cent, lower as compared with the rural readers. Simiarly the 
proportion of readers holding the view that the speeches were reported 
fairly was 7 per cent, less in the urban areas as compared with the rural 
areas. 

16.2. The first df these differences may be explained by the fact that 
urban listeners do not always have the leisure to proceed, after the perusal 
of “hard” news to reading the speeches, and the second by the fact that 
urban readers have greater opportunities to compare their own direct im¬ 
pressions, however subjective, of the speeches they have themselves heard 
with the newspaper reports; speeches, even if made in rural areas, are less 
often reported. 

17. Interest as affected by appeal of views.—The replies to the questions 
above have been examined in relation to the views expressed by the readers 
in connection with editorials and leading articles. The following table will 
show how those who liked the views of the paper responded to the above 
questions; — 


(Number of Cases) 



Like I 

Whether 

I Whether tnink 

Whether think 


the 
view 
of the 
paper 


that the soeeches 

that the paper 
carries too much 
of speeches 

1 

reported in news 
columns 

1 

are 

reported 

fairly 


Total 



m 

EM 

Yes 

1 

No 

No 

opi¬ 

nion 

Yes 

No 

1 No 
opi¬ 
nion 

Rural . . 

1 

i 

1616 

1445 

168 

3 

1 

1139 

171 

306 

315 

1121 

180 

Urban 

2955 

1 

2505 

444 

1 

6 

1936 

235 

784 

465 

2025 

465 


As will be seen from the above figures, of those who liked the views of 
the paper read, about 89 per cent, in the villages and 85 per cent, in the urban 
blocks read the speeches in the news column, about 70 per cent, in the 
rural areas and 66 per cent, in the urban areas thought that the speeches 
were reported fairly, and about 00 per cent, in the rural blocks and 69 per 
cent, in the urban blocks were of the view that the paper did not carry too 
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much of speeches. It wilTbeaeen that the above percentages arertrigher than 
the corresponding overall percentage referred tfc>ia the previous; paragraph 


17.1. This difference may be-ascribed to the faet that where a';p*rson say* 
he likes the views of a newspaper, it means that Ins political views are close 
to that of the party that the newspaper supports, and since the paper would 
be reporting at greater length the speeches of those in sympathy-with that 
party, the chances of the reader finding the speeches to his liking arc greater. 


17.2. Conversely, the response of those who did least like the views of tttfc. 
paper, to the same set of questions; is shown in the-"folk>wing tab'nr— 



Do , 
not! 
like 
the 
views 
of 

Whether read 
the speeches re- 1 

reported in news | 

columns 

Whether think , 
that the speeches 
are reported fairly 

Whethas think 
that the;.paper 
carries tuo much 
of spatches 


the 

paper ! 

i 

Yes 

1 

i 1 

No | No ! 
1 °pi- 

1 

Yes I 

No 

1 

1 

! 

! No 
: opi¬ 
nion 

Y “i 

j 

NU 

No 

opi¬ 

nion 

Rural 

275 

234 

1 i 

I 40 j 1 

133 

86 

j *! 

73 | 

t6o 

4? 

Urban 

4°5 j 

310 

j 94 1 

172 

1 

118 

1 115 ! 

1 1 

98 

. 

249 

1 

58 


It will be seen that, even in this case, the proportion of readfers; who go 
through the speeches in the news columns was quite high, although slightly 
lower than in the previous case. But the proportions of readers who thwnght 
that the speeches were reported fairly and those who thought, that the paper 
did not carry too much of speeches were considerably lower than is the 
previous case. In the sample villages only about 48 per centi were ci the 
view that speeches were reported fairly and 58 per cent, did net 1 think that 
the speeches appearing in the newspapers were too long. The' correspond¬ 
ing percentages in respect of the urban blocks were 42 and 01: respectively. 


18. Variations in languages .—It would appear from the tables Siat the 
general interest in speeches is much higher than is assumed by many critics 
of the Indian newspaper. The examination, when extended te the different 
languages, does not show very different trends. (See following- table). Both 
in rural and urban areas, 83 per cent, of all respondents read the speeches. 
These represent 86 per cent, of those who expressed a liking for the views 
of the paper and 80 per cent, among even those who have expressed to dis¬ 
like for the views of the paper. Positive disapproval of the length at which 
speeches were reported came only from a section, 17 per cent, of all the 
readers. An interesting fact is that even among those who read speeches 
regularly there were some at least who felt that the newspaper reports were- 
too long. This may lend support to the view that readers are not suffi¬ 
ciently selective, and that if anything is printed, it is more often read than 
ignored. 



Percentage of reader* ojf Percentage of reader* Who Fersejpiage of readers who think th< 

speeches think tint the Speeches are reporting' of speeches to be excessive 

reported flirty 
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Regional (all India) 
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19. Urban and rural opinion on make-up and headlines.— A number of 
questions were asked regarding the reader’s opinion about the general 
make-up of the paper, ease in locating items of interest, and effectiveness of 
headlines. The form in which the questions were asked was: (i) whether 
the reader liked the general make-up of the paper, (ii) whether he found 
it easy to locate items of interest to him and (iii) whether the headlines 
helped him to see at a glance the major items of news. The results are as 
follows: 


(No. of cases) 


Category. 

Whether like 
the general 
make-up of the 
paper. 

Whether it is 
easy to locate 
items of in¬ 
terest. 

Whether the 
headlines help 
to see at a 
glance the 
major items of 
news 

Rural 




Yes. 

i» 9<>3 

1,926 

2,061 

No. 

158 

185 

130 

No opinion 

197 

147 

67 

Total 

2,258 

2,258 

2,258 

Urban. 




YeS . 

3.598 

3.649 

3,798 

No. 

269 

266 

176 

No opinion 

209 

l6l 

102 

Total 

4,076 

4,076 

4,076 


It will be seen from the above figures that about 84 per cent, of the 
readers in the sample villages and 88 per cent, in the sample urban blocks 
found the general make-up of the paper to their liking. About 85 per cent, 
of rural readers and 90 per cent, of urban readers found no difficulty in 
locating items of their interest. Those who found the headlines helpful in 
seeing at a glance the major items of news formed about 91 per cent, in the 
rural areas and 93 per cent, in the urban areas. 

19.1. Two points are clearly shown by the above percentages. First, the 
proportion of readers who liked the general make-up of the paper and found 
the headlines effective both in locating major items of news and items of 
special interest is generally high. Secondly, the proportion of readers who 
found the headlines useful in locating major items of news is higher, both in 
the rural and urban areas than the proportions of those who found no diffi¬ 
culty in locating items of interest. In other words headlines did prove 
helpful but did not provide all the assistance the reader looked for. 

20. Background of judgment .—An opinion about the quality of the make¬ 
up and effectiveness of headlines gains in value id the reader has had experi¬ 
ence of more than one paper and opportunities to compare them. The 
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question was, therefore, put to each reader, whether he had been taking 
other papers in the past and the results are as follows: 


Whether taking other papers 
in the past. 



Rural 

Urban 

Yes 




• • « 

. 

959 

1,447 

No 

• 


• 

• „• 

• 

1,278 

2,572 

No opinion . 



. 

. 

• 

21 

5 f 





Total 

• 

2,258 

4,076 


The above figures show that about 43 per cent, of readers in the .rural 
areas and 36 per cent, in the urban areas had been taking other papers in 
the past. The proportion of readers who had been taking other papers in 
the past was thus 16 per cent, lower in the urban areas as copnpared with 
the rural areas. This is to be expected since, as noticed earlier, the pro¬ 
portions of those who liked the views of the paper read, those who liked the 
.general make-up of the paper, and, those who found the paper generally 
accurate, or in other words, were generally satisfied with their papers, 
were higher in the urban areas than in rural areas. 


21. Effect of change .—The replies given by those who had been taking 
other papers in the past to the three questions referred to in paragraph 1# 
.are now examined separately. The following are the results. 







1 


1 





Tak¬ 

ing 

other 

papers 

in 

the 

Whether like the 
general make up 
of the paper. 

Whether it is 
easy to locate 
items of interest 

Whether the head¬ 
lines help to 
| see at a glance 
the major items 
| of news. 

! , ...„ 


past. 

Total 

Yes 

No 

No 

opi¬ 

nion 

Yes 

| 

No 

No 

opi¬ 

nion 

Yes 1 

No 

No 

opi¬ 

nion 

Rural. 











Rural 

. 959 

794 

9i 

74 

814 

90 

55 

866 

70 

23 

Urban 

• 1447 

1256 

129 

62 

1286 

1 

113 

48 

1345 

79 

22 


According to the above figures about 83 per cent, of those ^iho took 
other papers in the past in the rural areas liked the general make-up of 
their present paper, about 85 per cent, found it easy to locate items of 
interest to them and about 90 per cent, found the headlines helpful in seeing 
at a glance the major items of news. The corresponding figures in respect 
of the urban areas were about 87 per cent. 89 per cent, and 93 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. 
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22. Loyalty to first choice .—Examining the response of those who had 
not been taking other papers in the past to the same set of questions, the 
results are as follows: — 


Not j Whether like the Whether it is Whether the 

taking! general make up easy to locate headlines help 

other | of the paper. ■ items of in- to see at a 

papersj 1 terest. i glance the major 

in i i | items of news, 

the | j | 

past. | 



Total 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

1 No 

No 

Yes 

No' 

No 



• 


op I- 



opi- 



opi- 


• 

. 



nio* 


. 

•ion 



nib rr 

Rural 

lift 

1**9! 

67 

,22 

1093 

94 

♦ 1 

H7J 

59 

44 

Urbah.f . 

2572 

' 

229 * 

l 3? 

131 

231 a 

- 1 

151 • 

105 

2 4®3 

95 

74 


In this case th* proportions of those who replied in terms ef ‘Yes’ to all 
th« three questions were slightly higher than in the case referred to in tho 
previous paragraph. In the rural areas, about 85 per cent, liked the general 
make up of the paper, 86 per cent, found it easy to locate the items of 
interest to them and 92 per cent, considered the headlines helpful in seeing 
at a glance the major items of news. The corresponding figures for the urban 
areas were 89 per cent., 90 per cent, and 93 per cent, respectively. 

Type of news read first 

23. Preferences indicated .—A question was asked of each newspaper 
reader in the sample villages and urban blocks to elicit information on th* 
type of news he reads first. This was designed to throw light on the reader!* 
interest in the various categories of news items appearing in newspapers, 
auch as foreign news, Indian news, local news, sports news and market 
reports. The result are as follows: — 

(.No. of cases) 


Type of news 

read first. 

i Rural 

Urban 

1 



1 No. of ! 
cases. 1 

Percentage 

to total. 

No. of 
cases. 

Percentage 
to total 

Indian news 


i 

• I 93*6 j 

44 

1 «7?5 

42 

Local news. 


1 1 

. | 700 1 

3i 

940 

23 

Foreign news 

. 

■ ' 2)8 1 

10 

39' 

ro 

Sports news 


76 ' 

3 

177 

4 

Market reports 

. 

. ! 146 i 

6 

264 

- 

No opinion 


1 

' ! 132 

6 

579 

14 


Total . 

I 2 >^5* j 

IOO 

4,076 

IOO 
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Readers’ preferences for different categories of news items were, on the 
whole, of similar pattern both in the rural and urban areas. Indian news 
was read first by over 40 per cent, of both rural and urban readers. The 
next from the point of readers’ interest, was local news which was read first 
by 31 per cent, of rural readers and 23 per cent, of urban readers. Foreign, 
news was read first by 10 per cent, of readers both in rural and urban areas; 
The types of news that followed, in the order of reader’s interest, were 
market reports and sports news. The former was read first by 6 per cent, pf 
rural readers and 7 per cent, of urban readers, the corresponding figures in 
respect of the latter type being 3 per cent, and 4 per cent, respectively. 
Although the general pattern of readers’ preferences ih the rural areas was 
similar to that in the urban areas, some difference's would be noticeable 
within the common pattern. The proportion of those Who read local news 
first was distinctly higher among the rural readers as compared With the 
urban readers; C?n the other hand, special interest is sports news and 
market reports was evinced by a slightly larger proportion of readers in the 
urban areas- than, in the rural areas-. 


23.1 • As will be seen also from the above table, about $ per cent, of 
readers in the sample villages ahd 14 per cent, ih the sample urban blocks 
expressed no opinion on which type of news they read first. Some of them 
might have no special interest in ahj> particular type of news, while s<Sm« 
might have equal interest in more than one type of news. Ih selecting the 
news to be read first, they might have been generally guided by the head¬ 
lines or the selection exercised by the editors Of the newspapers. 


24.. Facility in locating items .—As mentioned earlier, readers’ views were- 
obtained on whether it was easy to locate items of interest to them from 
their respective newspapers. It will be useful in this connection to con¬ 
sider separately the details regarding the types of news read first by those 
who found it easy to locate items ef interest to them. The relevant data 
are as follows: — 



Rurgl 

Urban 

No. of 
C5ia.cs 

Percentage 
to total 

No. of 
cases 

Percentage 
to tota 

Found easy to locate items of interest 

1926 

IOO 

3649 

itfo 

Types of new read first. 






Indian news 

• 

&60 

45 

1569 

43 

Local news 

• 

574 

30 

$02 

22 

Foreign news 

• 

200 

10 

347 

10 

Sports news 

• 

61 

3 

164 

4 

Market reports . 


11.3 

6 

238 


No opinion 


IIS 

6 

529 

14 
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Both among rural and urban readers, the proportions of those who read 
Indian news first were slightly higher and the proportions of those who 
read local news first were slightly lower than the corresponding figures 
based on all rural and urban readers irrespective of whether they found 
easy to locate items of interest or not. As regards the proportions of 
those who read other items of news first, there was practically no change. 


24.1. The details regarding the types of news read first by those who 
did not find it easy to locate items of interest to them are as below: — 




Rural 

Urban 



No. of 
cases 

Percentage 
to total 

No. of 
cases 

Percentage 
t <5 total 

T)id not find easy to locate items of inter¬ 
est 

Type of news read first 

i8 5 

IOO 

266 

IOO 

Indian news .... 


7 ° 

38 

102 

38 

Local news .... 

• 

73 

39 

83 

31 

Foreign news . . . . 

• 

8 

4 

32 

13 

Sports news .... 

• 

9 

5 

IO 

4 

-Market reports .... 

• 

l6 

9 

6 

2 

No opinion .... 

• 

9 

5 

32 

12 


In this case, the proportions of rural readers who were specially interested 
in foreign news and Indian news were much lower than the corresponding 
over-all figures, while the proportion of those specially interested in other 
types of news were considerably higher. 


24.2. It would appear therefore that the display of news in the papers 
generally follows the interests of the bulk of the readers, while others 
with specialised interests do not find their convenience catered for. 

25. Views on number, subject and quality of photographs .—Some of the 
questions put down in the schedule for the newspaper reader aimed at 
assessing his views on the number of photographs printed in the paper 
read by him the subjects covered and the quality of printing. The actual 
questions asked were— 


(i) whether his paper carried any photographs, 

(ii) whether the photographs were clear, 

(iii) whether he would like more photographs of happenings, 

(iv) whether he would like more photographs of persons. 
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The responses are tabulated below: 


Category 

Whether the 
paper carries 
any photographs 

Whether the 
photographs 
are clear 

Whether he 
would like 
more photo¬ 
graphs of 
happenings. 

| Whether he 
would like more 

1 photographs of 
persons 

No. of 
cases. 

f % of 

total 

No. of 
cases 

%of 

total 

No. of 
cases 

% °f 

total 

No. of 
cases 

% of 
total 

Rural 









Yes 

2,100 

93 

1,715 

82 

1,213 

54 

1,029 

46 

No 

156 

7 "1 



r 866 

38 

1,037 

46 

No opinion | 


y 

385 

18 






2 

.. j 



I179 

8 

. 192 

8 

Total 

2,258 

100 

2,100 

100 

2,258 

100 

2,258 

100 

Urban 









Yes 

3,800 

93 

2,931 

77 

2,273 

56 

1,622 

40 

No 

260 

7 \ 



r M92 

37 

2,116 

52 




869 

23 





No opinion 

16 

.. J 



L 3 II 

7 

338 

8 

Total 

4,076 

100 

3,800 

100 

4,076 

" 

IOQ 

4,076 

100 


1 1 

1 







It will be seen from the above table that,- both in'the sample villages and 
urban blocks, 93 per cent, of newspaper readers reported that the papers 
read by them carried photographs, of those whose papers contained photo¬ 
graphs, 82 per cent, in rural areas and 77 per cent, in urban areas consi¬ 
dered the photographs clear. In other words, a greater proportion of urban 
readers were dissatisfied with the quality of photographs as compared 
with the rural readers. As regards the number, about 55 per cent, of 
readers desired more photographs of happenings and about 42 per cent, 
wanted that photographs of persons should be increased. In the former 
case, the proportion was slightly higher among the urban readers than 
among the rural readers but, in the latter case the position was reversed. 


26. Access to weeklies.—In this connection, it will be useful to examine 
separately the views on this subject of those who also read weekly papers 
and those who did not. In the former case, a reader would have an idea 
of the standard of photographs appearing in a weekly paper for comparison 
and his views expressed on the photographs in the daily paper were likely 
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to carry more weight. The following table gives the results in respect of 
713 rural and 1,326 urban readers who also read weekly papers regularly: 


(Those who read weekly papers regularly) 


Category 

i 

Whether the j Whether the 

paper (daily) photographs 

carries any I are dear 

photographs | 

Whether he 
would like 
more photo¬ 
graphs of hap¬ 
penings 

Whether he 
would like 
more photo¬ 
graphs of per¬ 
sons 


No. of 
cases 

% of , No. of 
total | case* 

% of 
total 

No. of 
cases 

% of 
total 

No. of | % of 
cases total 

Rurtfl 

Ye* 

N* 

No cpimen 

667 

46 

*1 n 537 
.. \) 130 

*1 

19 

37® 

r 2*3 

l S2. 

53 

40 

7 

1 

312 | 44 

343- i 4* 

t 

5* r « 

Total 
Urban i 

Ye* 

No 

No opinion 

Total 

713 ' idd j 667 | te» 

713 

too 

713 1 ICO 

•M54 

69 

3 

95 j 'M 2 » 

/!}-' 

*2 

it 

799 \ 60 

469 , 35 

[ 3 

57? | 44 

682 1 51 

i 

67 , 5 

1)326 

100 | I,i354 j -ioo 

1,326 

too 

•1,326 | ibp 


Some very interesting results are shown by the above table. In the pre¬ 
sent c#s£, the proportions Of readers who approved ef the quality of 
photographs, liked more photographs of happenings, and liked more photo¬ 
graphs of persons showed a slight decline in rural areas, but a substantial 
increase in urban areas as compared with the over-all figures shown in 
the previous paragraph. 

26.1. The following table summarises the responses of 1,482 rural and 
2 .6IS urban readers who did not read any weekly, paper regularly: 

(Those who did not read weekly papers regularly.) 



Whether the 

j Whether th* 

1 Whether h« 

Whether be 


paper (daily) 

photographs 

1 would like 

1 would 

like more 

Category 

| carries 

*ny 

are clear 

more ; 

photo- 

' photographs of 

photographs 



graphs of 
happenings i 

! ' 

persons 


NOb. of 


No. of 


j No. of 

0 / of 

1 /© Ul 

No. of 

; % of 


cases 

| total 

cases 

total 

! cases 

| total 

cases 

| total 

Rural 

Yes 

1,379 

i 93 


82 

807 

55 

692 

47 

No 

No opinion 

ioi 

; 7 

1 


i 18 

55i 

37 

8 

r 661 
tl29 

45 

2 

! •• 


! 

124 


8 

Total 

Urban 

M * 2 

IOO 

1,379 

IOO 

1,482 

IOO 

1,482 

ioo 

2 >43 I 

93 


75 ! 

Mil 1 

54 

990 

! 38 

Ye* 

No 

I 179 

j 

7 


1 

l 

2 5 | 

J 968 ! 

1.236 

37 

1,372 

52 

No opinion 

5 

1 


! 

1 9 

2 53 

10 

Total . 

2^15 

1 ICfO 1 

M 3 1 1 

1 IOO 1 

2,615 * MO i 

2,615 

IOO 
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The figures shown in the above table only confirm what has been stated 
in the previous paragraph. 

27. Multiple readership .—In order to ascertain the extent of the multi¬ 
plicity of readership of newspapers, a simple question was asked to each 
reader, namely, whether he shared his paper with others. The result* 
are as follows: — 


Whether the reader shares his paper 
with others 

Rural 

Urban 

No. of ; 
cases, i 

% of 
total 

No. of I 
cases 

% of 
total 

Yes.1 

967 

43 

1,342 

33 

No. 

906 

40 

I>937 . 

48 

No answer . . . . . i 

385 | 

17 

797 j 

19 

Total 

2,258 

IOO 

f 4,076 1 

IOO 


The point brought out by the above table is that, while in rural areas 
the readers who shared their papers with others were about 7 per cent, 
more in number than those who did not share their papers, in urban 
areas the number of the former class exceeded that of the latter by as 
much as 31 per cent. 

27.1. The figures in the above table will also show that a substantial 
proportion of the readers, both in rural and urban areas, preferred not 
to give a definite reply to the question. This may be due to the fact that 
sharing was not practised on any regular basis, or that they were unwill¬ 
ing to admit that they shared their papers. 

28. The price of the paper .—The questions included in the questionnaire 
were designed to ascertain the opinion of the respondent on the price 
charged for the paper. The first question asked was whether he thought 
the price of the paper was high. This was intended to obtain the views 
of the reader on the price paid for the paper in relation to the general 
economic condition prevailing in the country, as also his own purchasing 
ability. The other question on which his opinion was sought was whe¬ 
ther the paper was worth the money. The importance of the second 
question lay in the fact that a reader might consider the price paid by 
him for his paper to be high but still might think that the paper was worth 
the money and would continue to pay it rather than go without the 
paper. The replies given by the respondents are tabulated below: 


Category 

Whether the priced 
of the paper is high 

| Whether the paper 
is worth the money 

No. of 
cases 

% of 
total 

No. of 
cases 

% Of 
total 

Rural 

Yes 1 ' . . . . 

No . . . . 

No opinion 

1 

810 

1,369 ] 
79 

36 

61 

3 

1,536 

401 

321 

68 

18 

14 

Urban 

Yes 

No ... 

No opinion 

Total 

2,258 

j 

IOO 

2,258 

IOO 

. 

. 1 

I 

1,530 

2,408 

138 

38 

59 

3 i 

2,824 

607 

645 

69 

15 

16 


Total . 1 

4,076 1 

too 1 

4,076 1 

IOO 
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it will be seen from the above figures that although about two-fifths of 
the respondents expressed the opinion that the price ©f the papers read 
by them was high, only a very small proportion was. of .the. view that the 
papers were not worth the money. Those who definitely stated that their 
papers were worth the money together with those who expressed no 
opinion formed 82 per cent, of the respondents in rural areas and 85 per 
cent, in urban areas. The balance might be taken as representing those 
sections who were either thinking of changing their papers or discontinuing 
readership. 


29. Price and multiple reader ship .—The responses to the questions on 
price have been examined separately for the readers who shared their 
papers with others and those who did not. The following table will show 
how those who shared their papers with others responded to the questions. 


(Number of opinions) 


Share 

the 

paper 

with 

others 

Whether the price of the 
paper is high 

Whether the paper is 
worth the money. 

Yes 

No 

No 

opinion 

Yes 

No 

No 

opinion 

Total 

Rural 

967 

(100%) 

359 

( 37 %) 

579 

(60%) 

29 

0%) 

688 

( 7 t%) 

172 

(18%) 

107 

(n%) 

Urban 1,342 

(100%) 

490 

( 36 %) 

799 

(60%) 

u 1 

53 

(4%) 

938 

( 70 %) 

183 

( 14 %) 

221 

(16%) 


respondents in rural areas is similar to that in urban areas, except for 
the fact that the proportion of rural readers who did not consider then- 
papers to be worth the money was distinctly higher than the correspond¬ 
ing proportion in respect of the urban readers. 

29.1. Conversely, the responses of those, who did not share their papers 
with others, to the same set of questions are shown in the following table. 


(Number of opinions ) 



1 

Do not 
Share 
the 
paper 
, with 
others 

Whether the price of 
the paper is high 

Whether the paper is 
worth the money 


Total 

J Yes 

No 1 

1 

, No 
opinion 

Yes 

No 

| No 

1 opinion 

Rural 

906 

(100%) 

SC 

00 

'—' 

531 i 

(59%) 

29 

0%) 

615 

( 68 %) j 

182 

(20%) 

! 109 

j (12%) 

Urban 

1937 

(100%) 

775 

(40%) 

1124 

( 58 %) | 

i 

38 

(2%) : 

i 

1=345 1 

(69%) J 

328 

(17%) 

i 264 

! (M% 


Here also, the opinions recorded in rural areas and those in urban areas 
show a similar trend with only minor exceptions. While the proportion 
of readers who thought that the price charged for the paper was high 
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was slightly greater in urban areas, the proportion of those who did not 
consider the paper to be worth the money was higher in rural areas. A 
comparison of the figures in the above table with those in the table irv 
the previous paragraph will disclose that a larger proportion of readers, 
who did not share their papers with others, expressed the view that the 
price of the paper was high, as compared with those who shared their 
papers with others. Similarly the proportion of those who thought that 
the papers were not worth the money was higher among the readers who- 
did not share their papers with others than among those who shared their 
papers. This might lead to an increase in multiple readership, possibly 
accompanied by sharing of costs. 

30. Cross-check on news preferences .—As a means of checking the 
preferences of readers in the matter of different categories of news, 
examined in an earlier section, an attempt was made to ascertain their 
views oh the sections which they would not mind curtailing. For this 
purpose, all readers who had expressed a desire to see more photographs 
in the papers (who form 92 per cent, of the total readership) were asked 
which of the following news and feature items he would not mind being 
curtailed if thereby more space could be provided for photographs. 

(i) Foreign news; (ii) Indian news; (iii) Local news; (iv) Sports 
news; (v) Market reports; (vi) Speeches and Statements; (vii) Articles. 

In those cases where a respondent expressed preference for curtail¬ 
ment of more than one item, each of the items mentioned was recorded. 


The following table gives the distribution of 
of news prefered to be curtailed: 

opinions 

according 

to type 


Rural 

Urban 

Type of news preferred’to be curtailed 






No. of 

% of 

No. of 

% 


cases 

total 

cases 

total 

Foreign News ..... 

176 

10 

305 

II 

Indian News ..... 

236 

14 

126 

5 

Local News ..... 

313 

18 

363 

13 

Sports News. 

351 

20 

564 

20 

Market Reports ..... 

252 

14 

567 

21 

Speeches and Statements 

227 

13 

348 

13 

A rticles .. 

192 

II 

472 

17 

Total 

L747 

100 

2,745 

lOO 


Of the total number of 1,747 suggestions recorded in rural areas, 20 per 
cent, were for curtailment of sports news, 18 per cent, for local news, 
14 per cent, each for market reports and Indian news, 13 per cent, for - 
speeches and statements, 11 per cent, for articles and 10 per cent, for 
foreign news. The total number of opinions recorded in urban areas was 
2,745. Of these, 21 per cent, favoured curtailment of market reports, 20 
per cent, sports news and 17 per cent, articles. The opinions recorded 
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under other news and feature items were comparatively smaller, those 
tinder Indian news having formed only 5 per cent. 

30.1. It was obviously to be expected that specialised sections of the 
daily newspaper, like the sports and commercial sections have only a 
limited appeal. The fact that a large proportion of both urban and rural 
readers rank “local news” as the next item that could well be curtailed 
would perhaps come as a surprise to publishers as well as to those who 
have been urging the scope for a decentralised press depending primarily 
on local news of the type now featured in the Press. 

31. Comparison with priority in attention .—The replies given by the 
respondents to the question referred to in the previous paragraph have 
been examined in relation to their answers as to the type of news read 
.first. This will show how those who read a particular type of news 
first and desired more photographs to be included in their papers res¬ 
ponded to the question on curtailment of news and feature items to 
jprovide more space for photographs. The results are as below: — 


Type of news 
read first 

Itemor items to be curtailed to provide more space 
photographs 

for 

Foreign 

news 

1 Indian 

1 news 

i 

i 

1 

| Local 
news 

! Sports 

1 news 

i 

1 

Market |Speeche 
reports ’ and 
! State- 

j ments 

s| Articles 

Rural 

j 

i 

i 

i 

I 

i 

i 

I 


Foreign news 

10 

16 

32 

1 

34 

• 

27 

38 

28 

Indian news 

64 

1 #3' L 

i 132 

1 

135 

■» 

106 

1 

j IOO 

83 

Local news 

67 

j 62 

1 

109 

1 138 

78 

63 

51 

Sports news 

9 

9 

11 

3 

14 

8 

5 

Market reports 

% 

13 

' 8 

21 

27 

14 

10 

20 

No opinion 

13 

1 

j 9 


14 

13 

8 

5 

Total . i 

i 

176 

236 

313 

351 

252 

227 

192 

Urban. 








Foreign news 

17 

13 

35 

50 

57 

42 

35 

Indian news 

Il6 

59 

150 

243 j 

233 

127 

236 

Local news 

95 

18 1 

65 

144 

144 

74 

101 

Sports news 

15 

3 ^ 

20 

3 

40 

3 i 

20 

Market reports 

25 

9 

21 

36 

5 

23 

40 

No opinion 

37 

24 

72 

88 

88 

51 ! 

40 

Total 

305 

1 

126 j 

3631 

r 

564 , 

567 | 

348 j 

472 
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The above table will show that some respondents (although their num¬ 
ber might be small) expressed willingness to curtail even the types of 
news which they read first, meaning thereby that even though having 
special interest in a particular type of news, they do not necessarily feel 
that every item of news in that category that they come across need have 
been published. 

32. Views on advertisements .—A few questions included in the ques¬ 
tionnaire were designed to ascertain indirectly the extent to which 
lewspaper readers took notice of the advertisements in their papers and 
nrhat they thought of them. Two of the points on which readers opinions 
were invited were whether the advertisements were attractive and whe¬ 
ther they had improved over time. The replies are tabulated below: 


Category 

Whether advertisements are 
attractive 

Whether advertisements are 
better than they were 
formerly 

No. of cases 

% of total 

No. of cases 

% of total 

Rural 


RnnSnhw i 

1 


Yes . 1 

1,287 

1 

57 

896 

40 

No 

580 

26 

627 

28 

<* 





No opinion . . j 

391 

17 

735 

32 

Total 

1 

00 

N 

N 

100 

j 2,258 

IOO 

Urban 


! 

1,820 


Yes . . j 

2,465 

60 

45 

No . . . j 

930 

23 

1,012 

25 

No opinion . . j 

68l 

17 

1,244 

30 

Total . j 

4.076 

IOO 

4,076 

IOO 


Roughly, about three-fifths of all rural and urban respondents considered 
the advertisements appearing in their papers to be attractive, while a 
little over two-fifths of them held the opinion that the quality of adver¬ 
tisements had improved over time. As compared with the rural readers, 
the proportions of urban readers who thought that the advertisements 
were attractive and that they had improved over time were higher by 6 
and 12 per cent, respectively. It will be seen from the above figures that 
about 17 per cent, of respondents, both in rural and urban areas, did not 
give any opinion on whether the advertisements in their papers were 
attractive or not, and nearly one-third failed to give any definite reply 
whether they had improved over time. In the former case, the readers 
concerned were apparently neither very happy nor totally dissatisfied with 
the quality of advertisements, while in the latter case, the failure to give 
any definite opinion would suggest that improvement of advertisements, 
if any, was not very pronounced. 

18B Mof I&B. 
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33. Objectionable advertisements .—Another question put to the news¬ 
paper reader was intended to ascertain whether there were any advertise¬ 
ments in his paper containing objectionable feature or wording. He was 
asked by the field investigator whether he had noticed such advertise¬ 
ments in his paper as he would not like members of his family to read 
them. The results are shown in the following table: 


Rural Urban 


Category of reply 


No. of cases 

% of total 

No. of cases 

% of total 

Yr% . . ! 

33 i 

15 

439 

I I 

No 

1,525 

67 

3,220 

79 

No opinion . ! 

402 

18 

417 

10 

Total ' 

2,258 

IOO 

4,076 

100 


i 


The above figures will show that 15 per cent, of the respondents in the 
sample villages and 11 per cent, in the sample urban blocks reported 
having come across advertisements which were objectionably worded and 
which they considered unsuitable for being read by members of their 
families. The higher percentage figure in the case of rural readers seems 
to suggest that rural readers are more strict in their views about decency 
of language or that papers circulating mainly in rural areas contained 
more instances of such advertisements than their urban counterparts. 

34. Effect of weeklies on views .—The replies given to the above ques¬ 
tions by newspaper readers who also read weekly papers and those who 
did not may be examined separately. The views of the former group 
of respondents are expected to be influenced to a certain extent by their 
experience of the standard of advertisements in weekly papers. The 
following table summarises the replies of 713 rural respondents and 1,326 
urban respondents who also read weekly papers regularly: 

(Those who read a weekly paper regularly.) 


i 

Category 


Whether adver¬ 
tisements in - daily 
paper are at¬ 
tractive 


Whether they 
arc better than 
they were 
formerly 


Whether there are 
any which" the 
reader would not 
like the members 
of his family to 
read 



No. of ; 

0/ of 
/o 01 

No. of I 

0/ nf 

1 No. of 

1 % of 


1 cases 

total 

cases 

total 

: cases 

total 

Rural 


j 





Yes 

410 

58 ; 

305 

42 

97 

14 

No 

206 

29 

201 | 

28 

49R 1 

70 

No opinion 

97 ! 

13 

207 

30 

118 1 

16 

Total 

Urban 

Yes . 

713 I 

100 

713 

IOO 

713 : 

IOO 

853 

64 

650 

49 

138 , 

10 

No . 

302 ! 

23 

345 

26 

1,087 j 

82 

No opinion • , 

171 i 

13 

33 1 ; 

25 

101 : 

8 

Total 

1,326: 

IOO 1 

1 

1,326 

IOO 

1,326 ! 

IOO 
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34 . 1 . Similarly, the following table gives the results in respect of 1,482 
rural and 2,615 urban respondents who did not read any weekly paper 
regularly: 


(Those who did not read any weekly paper regularly.) 



Whether advertise- 

Whether they 

1 

Whether there are 


ments in daily 

are better 

any which the 


paper are 

than they were 

reader would not 


attractive 

formerly 

like the members of 

Category 



1 his family to read 


1 

No. of i 

% of 

1 1 

| No. of ! 

% of 

No. of 

! % of 

1 

I 

cases 

total 

cases 

1 

total 

i cases 

j total 

Rural '• 

i 


; i 

1 j 

1 


1 

I 

Yes 

«44 ■ 

57 

569 

38 ! 
1 

227 


No 

358 ; 

1 

24 

405. 

t 1 

27 1 

981 

1 66 

No opinion , 

280 ; 

19 

<-/» 

0 

00 

.... 

351 

274 

! 

Total 

1,482 

IOO 

I 1,4821 

IOO ! 

1,482 

i IOO 

Urban 

l 

1 


lilt: 

1 

i 

1 



Yes | 

b 533 

59 

i | 

1,1x0 | 

42 ! 

286 

II 

No | 

596 

23 

628 ! 

24 1 

2,037 

78 

Mo opinion 

486 ! 

18 j 

t". 

00 

1 

34 ; 

292 

II 

Total j 

2,615 ; 

100 ; 

[ 

2,615 ! 

IOO - 

J 

2,615 

IOO 


34 . 2 . A comparative study of the two tables given above indicates that 
ihe proportions of those who thought that the advertisements were attractive 
and that they had improved over time were higher among those who 
also read weekly papers. The proportion of those who reported that their 
papers contained such advertisements as they would not like members 
of their families to read them was also slightly less among the readers 
of weekly papers than among the non-readers of weekly papers. 

" 35 . Weeklies—Reader interests and preferences .—A number of ques¬ 
tions were included in the questionnaire with the object of ascertaining 
the reading interest of the respondents in weekly periodicals and their 
preferences for the various items contained therein. The first question 
that was asked was whether the respondent read any weekly paper regu¬ 
larly. If his reply was in the affirmative, information was sought on 
whether any of the following items in the periodical was found to be of 
interest by him: (i) current affairs, (ii) cartoons, (iii) humour, (iv) 
stories, (v) photos and illustrations, (vi) women’s and children’s section 
and (vii) society and fashion notes. On the whole 713 out of 2,258 rural 
respondents and 1,326 out of 4,076 urban respondents reported that they 
were regular readers of weeklies in addition to dailies. The following 
•table shows the preferences of the regular readers of weeklies in the 
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contents of those papers. In cases where the respondents found more- 
than one item of interest, all their answers were recorded. As such, the- 
aggregate of the total number of entries recorded under different items 
is bound to be much larger than the number of regular readers of weeklies 
giving their views. 


(Preferences for different items in weeklies.) 


r . , c ‘ ! Rural I Urban 

Item found to be of interest i.---■- ___ 



i 

No. of 
i opinions 

! 

1 

; % of 

1 total 

• No. of 

1 cases 

% of 
total 

I. Current Affairs .... 

565 

* 21 

1 

1 97 i 

18 

2 . Cartoons .... 

311 

12 

I 729 

14 

3 . Humour ..... 

370 

I 14 

801 

15 

4. Stories. 

433 

16 

■ 902 

17 

5. Photos and Illustration . 

433 

l6 

901 

17 

6. Women’s and Children’s Section 

2981 

. II 

593 

II 

7 . Society and fashion notes . . j 

2621 

10 

455 

8 

Total . v j 

2,672 ■ 

too j 

5.352 1 

IOO 

It will be seen from the above table that, 

the preferences indicated by 


the readers of weeklies showed a similar pattern both in the rural and 
urban areas. About 20 per cent, of the opinions recorded were interested 
first in current affairs. The items that followed in order of importance 
from the readers point of view were (i) stories, (ii) photos and illustra¬ 
tion, (iii) humour, (iv) cartoons, (v) women’s and children’s section and 
(vi) society and fashion notes. 


APPENDIX II 


Cist of Wit nesses who appeared before the Press Commission 


Date 


Name (s) of Witness/Witnesses 


On behalf of 


*-10-53 

6- 10-53 

7 - 10-53 

29- 10-53 

30- 10-53 


7 - 10-53 

7 - 10-53 

9 - 10-53 
9 - 10-53 

14- 10-53 

15- 10-53 
31-10-53 

21 - 10-53 

23- 10-53 

24- 10-53 


ASSOCIATIONS OF JOURNALISTS 


Sri K. Rama Rao 
Sri S. A. Sastri . 

Sri M. V. Sane 
Sri C. Raghavan 
Sri K. N. Nair 
Sri Vinay Nath Narain Sinha 
Sri J. P. Chaturvedi 

Sri P. D. Sharma 
Sri J. P. Chaturvedi . 

Sri I. J. Fawcett 
Sri Felix Naggar 
Sri T. V. Rajagopalan 
Sri Harold K. Milks. 

Sri C. G. Vishwanathan 
Sri C. Sarkar 

Sri D. Arjun 
Sri Kulwant Roy 
Sri P. N. Sharma 
Sri V. Shastri 

•Sri Devadas Gandhi 
Sri J. Natarajan 
Sri J. N. Sawhney 
Sri D. R. Mankekar 
Sri Ranbir Singh 
Sri Jag Parvesh Chandra 

Sri R. V. Hardikar 
Sri M. G. Vaidya 
Sri K. N. Chaturvedi 
Sri Ranbir Saxena 

Pandit Indra Vidyavachaspati 
Sri Shobha Lai Gupta 
Sri A. K. Jain . 

Sri Lekh Ram . 

Sri P. N. Bajpai 

Sri Rajmal Sanghi 
Sri Nand Kishore Parrek 
Sri Kamalkishore Jain 
Sri Srigopai Purohit 
Sri Dinesh Khare 




Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists, New Delhi. 


1 Press Gallery Committee, New 
/Delhi. 

) Foreign Correspondents’ Asso¬ 
ciation, New Delhi. 

Press Association, New Delhi. 

X 

} Ncws Cameramen’s Associa¬ 
tion, New Delhi. 


All India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference, New Delhi, 
(♦appeared on 31-10-53 only.) 


Madhya Bharat Union of 
/■Working Journalists, Gwalior. 


Delhi State Hindi Journalist*’ 
Association, New Delhi. 


Rajasthan Working Journalists ’ 
>-Union, Jaipur. 

J 
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24-10-53 


27-10-53 


i6-ii-53 


J7-U-53 


17-11-53 


18-H-53 


23-11-53 


23-11-53 


26-11-53 


1-12-53 


Sri Ajit Bhattacharya 
Sri K. Srinivasan 
Shri G. L. Jain 
Sri R. P. Chadda 
Sri D. V. Gandhi 
Sri Inder Prakash 
Sri P. Chakravarti 

Sri K. Iswara Dutt . 

Sri C. S. Pandit 
Sri B. R. Vats . 

Sri Inder Malhotra . 

Sri S. C. Kacktsvana 
Sri V. V. Prasad 

Sri Raghu Jagirdar . 

Sri L. N. Natarajan 
Sri D. Seetharantan . 

Sri H. Usman 

Sri K. S. Raniaswami 
Sri P. Shashappa 
Sri N. S. Sectarama Sas 
Sri D. S. Gururaja Rao 
Sri R. S. Narayan 


Sri A. Govinda Piilai 

Sri P. R. John 

Sri K. In'. Nair 

Sri R. Krishnankutty Nayar 

Sri P. Viswambharan 

Sri Rajasevaprasakta M. ' 
katesa Iyengar 
Sri 13 . C. Subbarayappa 
Sri A. M. Moorthy Rao 

Sri Surcndra Kumar 
Sri Ahmed All Aiavi 
Sri Gulam I lyder 
Sri S. M. Alehdi 

Sri N. Raghunatha Iyer 
Sri V. K. Narasinthan 
Sri A. G. Venkatachary 
Sri S. Satangaratnant 
Sri V. S. G. Sarnia 
Sri A. V. Subramania Iyer 


Sri C. V. H. Rao . 

Sri M. Phani Bhtishana Rao 
Sri M. Chandrasekharam • 
Sri B. Somayujulu 
Sri K. V. Scshayya 

Sri M. Shivaram 

Sri H. Y. Sharada Prasad • 

Sri M. Harris • 

Sri V. N. Bhushan Rao 
Sri G. N. Acharya 
Sri B.S. Tunga 
Sri F. V. Shimpi 
Sri Shivshankar Vyas 


i VDelhi Press Reporters Asso- 
1 ciation, Delhi. 


Delhi Union of Journalists- New 
Delhi. 


Hyderabad Union of Working 
- Journalists. Secunderabad. 


| Mysore State Journalists, 
J- Association, Bangalore. 


j Travancorc-Cochin Working 
J-Journalists’ Association, Tri- 
I vandrum. 


J Kannada Sahitya Parisbat 
j J- Bangalore. 


i All Hyderabad Working 
| [-Journalists’ Union, Hyderabad. 

i i 

I | Southern Indian Journalists’ 
)- Federation, Madras. 


I Andhra Provincial Journalists’ 
! y Association, Vijayawada. 


Bombay Union of Journalists, 
Bombay. 
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1-12-53 

1-12-53 

1- I2-53 

2- 12-53 

2-12-53 

4-12-53 

28- 12-53 

29- 12-53 

30- 12-53 

31- 12-53 

I2-I-S4 


Sri P. D. Abhyankar 
Sri P. S. Kulkarni 
Sri D. R. Bhagwat . 

Sri Champaklal Vora 
Sri Himmatram U. Ahya 
Sri Jamnadas V. Parekh 
Sri S. Sundaram 

Sri S.T. Puranik 

Sri S. Sethuraman 

Sri Shyam Sunder Sharma 

Sri D.K.. Gokhale 

Sri Sharad Sheorey 

Sri Mohanlal Mehta 
Sri Ravishanker V. Mehta 
Sri Ratilal Mehta 


Sri Prabhakar Padhye 
Sri D.V. Gokhale 
Sri S. S. Navare 
Sri S- M. Joshi 
Sri N. M. Shidhaye 
Sri Appa Pendse 
Sri L. N. Gokhale 

Sri K. Ad. Mehta 
Sri P. K. Shah 
Sri P. H. Goswami 
Sri D. N. Vashi 
Sri K. D. Pachigar 


Sri Robindra Nath Barooah 
Sri B. K. Sarma 
Sri T. N. Sarma 
Sri Bidhu Bhushan Chowdhary 
Sri Jadev Chandra Bhuyanj 

Sri V. N. Sinha 
Sri B. N. Azad 
Sri Surendara Mishra 
Sri G. K. Sinha 

Sri Surya Narayan Dass 
Sri Chandra Sekha Mahapatra 
Sri R. P. Sastri 
Sri Narayan Rath 


Sri Manindra Narayan Ray 
Sri Vivekananda Mukherjee 
Sri R. K. Misra 
Sri Kalipada Biswas . 

Sri D. N. Das Gupta 
Sri A. Das Gupta 
Sri S. P. Mitra 
S ri A. C. Bannerjee . 

Sri Pulakesh De Sarkar 
Sri Dilip Roy 

Sri S. K. Bose 


} 


Maharashtra Union of Working 
Journalists. 


Saurashtra Working Journalists’ 
> Association, Rajkot. 


. i 1 Madhya Pradesh Union of 
V Working Journalists, Nagpur. 


Bombay Gujarati Patrakar 
Sangh, Bombay. 


y Marathi Patrakar Parishad, 
Poona. 


Gujarati Working Journalists 
y Conference, Poona. 


| > All Assam Journalists’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Gauhati. 


Bihar Working Journalist*’ 
Union, Patna. 


i-Utkal Journalists’ Association 
Cuttack. 


y Indian Journalists’ Association 
Calcutta. 


Press Syndicate, Calcutta. 
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29 - 1-54 

Sri Ranbir Singh . . ! 

Sri Tara Chand Gupta 

Sri Rattan Singh Azad 


Pepsu State Working Journa- 
- lists’ Association, Patiala. 



Sri Bhushan Sirhindi 



1-2-54 

Sri Jawala Singh 

1 


Sri R. K. Sbarma 


Uttar Pradesh Working Jour- 


Sri U. N. Vijpayi 

Sri Jai Dev Gupta 

Sri R. R. Khadilkar 


- nalists’ Union, Allahabad. 

Proprietors and Associations of Proprietors of Newspapers and Periodicals. 

12-10-53 

18-11-53 

Sri C. R. Srinivasan 

*Sri Asu De .... 


Indian and Eastern Newspapers 
r Society, New Delhi, 
j (^appeared on 12-10-53 only). 


13-10-53 

3 - 12-53 

Sri J. C. Jain . . 


i- Bennet Coleman and Company 

27 - 1-54 



Ltd. 

15 - 10-53 

Sri Ferpze Gandhi 

*> 

J 

1 Managing Director, Express 
* Newspapers Ltd., Delhi. 

2-12-53 

Sri S.R. Date . ^ . j . 

Sri B. N. Jakkal . . . 




Sri V. G. Thorat 

Sri U. H. Khansaheb 


■ Indian Languages Newspapers’ 


Sri Surcndra B. Tnakore'. 


Association. 


Sri D. S. Potnis .. . » 

Sri Ratilal Sheth ’ j ." 



9 - 1-54 

Sri M. C. Agarwalla 

Proprietor, ‘ Vishwamitra ’, Cal- 




cutta. 

26-2-54 

Sri R. Dalmia 



1-3-54 

Sri G. D. Birla 




NEWS AGENCIES 



6-10-53 

Dr. Dhirendra Nath Sen . . . 

Sri R. S. Phatarpheker . ' . 

Sri Gerson daCunha . 

Sri K. Subramanian r j ; ’ . { ' . 

Sri B. R. Vats . . [' . 

Sri K. Subramaniam' . . k . 

1 

1 

Federation of Press Trust of 
India Employees’ Union, 

Bombay. 




28-10-53 

Sri K. S. Ramachandran . 

} 

Chief Correspondent, Press Trust 
of India, New Delhi. 

3 - 12-53 

Sri K. Gopalan 

} 

C/o. Press Trust, of India, 
Bombay. 

3 - 12-53 

Mrs. Aruna Mukerji . 

C/o. Press Trust of India, Bom- 



bay. 

3 - 12-53 

Sri A. S. Bhartan 


Ex-General Manager, PTI, 



Bombay. 

3 - 12-53 

Sri Ramnath Goenka 

1 

Press Trust of India Board 

5 - 12-53 

Dr. N.B. Parulekar . 

!- 

J 

of Directors, Bombay. 









7-1-54 

9-10-53 

14 - 10-53 

26-11-53 

7-12-53 

9- 12-53 

10- 12-53 

22-10-53 

28-10-53 

18-11-53 

25-H-53 

25-U-53 

7- 12-53 

8- 12-53 

*10-12-53 

11- I2-53 


Sri B. Sen Gupta 
Sri P. Dutt 


} United Press of India Board 
of Directors, Calcutta. 


ADVERTISERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


Sri W.F. Dyer 
Sri J. N. Jaini 
Sri S. Ramchandran 

Sri R.V. Leyden 
Sri K. T. Chandy 
Sri Z. A. Vasi 
Sri J. C. Gupta 
Sri R. Ray 
Sri Pothen Phillip 

Sri S. Ramachandran 


Sri Edward J. Fielden 


Sri N. T. Thakur 
Sri H. R. Khare 

Sri J. N. Rist 
Sri R. C. Khanna 


r Advertising Agencies Associa- 
J tion of India, Bombay. 


Indian Society of Advertisers 
Ltd., Bombay. 


Efficient 

Madras. 


Publicities 


1 Representative of J. Walter 
f Thompson Co. (Eastern) 
J Ltd., Bombay. 

\ Maharashtra Advertising Agents’ 

f Association, Poona. 


} International Lintas Advertisin g 
Ltd., Bombay. 


OTHER ORGANISATIONS 


Sri Igncs Beck 
Sri Suresh Prasad 
Sri Sachhidanand Sahay 

Sri Arthur C. Bartlett 


Sri S. Bhashyam 
Sri P. Kodandaraman 
Srimati Guhapriyai . 

Sri Nadig Krishnamurthy 

Dr. R. Balakrishna 

Sri J. N. Rist . 

Sri P. L. Tandon 
Dr. N. B. Parulekar . 

Sri S. G. Vaze 
Sri R. G. Kakade 

Prof. F. K. Baskette 

Sri K. K. Khadilkar 
Sri A. Ramnath 
Sri D. V. Nathan 
Sri K. S. Pande 
Sri A. D. Silva 


Jharkhand Party, Ranchi 


I Deputy Chief Public Affairs 
f Officer, US IS, New 

J Delhi. 

J Madras Tamil Writers’ Asso- 
r ciation, Madras. 

J 

Mysore University. 

Madras University. 

Audit Bureau of Circulation Ltd., 
J B ° mbay ' 

} A 11 India Civil Liberties Coun¬ 
cil, Poona. 

Nagpur University. 

Times of India In dian Eni- 
- Ioyees’ Union,*Bombay. 







31-12-53 1 

j 

Sri Phanindranath Mukherjee 
Srimati Chitrita Devi 

n 

All Bengal Periodical Associa- 


Sri Suren Niyogi 

Sri Santosh Kumar Chatterjee . 

1 1 

1 

; tion, Calcutta. 

t 

Sri Debajyoti Burman 

Sri Radhika Ranjan Nandi 

' J 

- 

i 

1 

2 - 1-54 

Sri S. K. Dasgupta 

; 1 

Revolutionary Communist Party 

Sri P. K. Sen 

! J 

* of India, Calcutta. 

4-1-54 

Sri Chapalakanta Bhattacharya . 

C 

lalcutta University. 

5-1-54 

1 

1 

Sri D. S. Birkbeck . 

i 1 

1 Representatives of Indian 

Sri I. H. Nish . 


Paper Makers’ Association 

r Calcutta. 


J 


9- 1-54 

3- 3-54 

10- 10-53 

20-10-53 

22-10-53 

26- 10-53 

28-1-54 

1 - 2-54 

27- 10-53 

4- 2-54 

28- 10-53 
18-2-54 


1 

V Bennett Coleman Employees 
] Committee, Calcutta. 

J 

i Sri V. R. Sonalkar ] Managing Director, Industrial 

! ;■ Finance Corporation, 

j J New Delhi. 

CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

SriU.K. Choshal, I.C.S., Deputy ' Ministry of Home Affairs. 
Secretary. ] 

Sri R.T.. Sharma, Principal Infor¬ 
mation Oflicer. ■ 

Sri V. Padmanaban, Advertising j 
Consultant. ' 

Sri V.S. Varnia. Business Manager, 1 
Publications Division. 

Sri A.N. Bhanot, Director of News 
Services. 1 . 

Sri S.K.. Shashtri, Director, Indian- 1 

Information Services. 1 )- Ministry of E.\lernal Anairs. 

Sri R.K. Nehru, I.C.S., Foreign I j 
Secretary. I 

Sri N.C. Kuppuswami. Deputy 
Secretary. I 

Sri S.C. Joshi. Chief Labour 
Commissioner. 1 


Ministry of Labour. 


Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting. 


Sri Ilaripada Chowdhuri 
Sri Dilip Roy . 

Sri Bimal Talapatra 
Sri Animesh Chowdhuri 
Sri Kalyan Shankar Roy 


27- 1-54 Sri J.W.II. Elvin 

Sri A.C. Sen 

28- 1-54 Sri B.R. Batra . 

Sri P.B. Lahiri . 

Sri S. Rama Iyer 
Sri C.P.-Vasudevan 

29- 1-S4 Sri N.T. Ge.pala Ivengar 

Sri P.C. Basu . 

5-2-54 Dr. B.V. Keskar 


j \ Controller of Printing and Sta» 
| J" tionery, India. 

I 1 Posts & Telegraphs Department. 


\ Ministry of Commerce and In- 
I f dustrv. 

| \ Minister for Information and 
j J Broadcasting. 


t 
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5 - 2-54 j 

Sri V.V. Giri . 

Minister of Labour. 

18-2-54 1 

Dr. K.N. Katju 

Minister for Home Affairs. 


STATE GOVERNMENTS 

20-10-53 

Sri Y.N. Varma, Home Secretary ] 

\ 


Sri R.L. Varma, Director of Public j 
Relations. ; 

/ Delhi State Government. 

21-10-53 

Sri S.N. Barnroo, I.A.S., Home 

1 


Secretary. 

Sri A.M. Shastri, Director of In¬ 
formation. 

Madhya Bharat Government... 

22-10-53 

Sri G. Mukherjee, Home Secre- 

i 


tary. 

Sri Mahendra, Information Secre¬ 
tary. 

J" Uttar Pradesh Government. 

23 - 10-53 

Sri Ranbir Singh I.A.S., Chief 

1 


Secretary. 

Sri Madan Gopal, Director of 
Information. 

^ Pepsu Government. 

24-10-53 

Sri S.D. Ujjwal, I.A.S., Home 
Secretary. 

] 


Sri C.V.V. Raghavan, Assistant 
Director Public Relations. 

> Rajasthan Government. 

2 9 - 10-53 

Sri Gyan Singh Kahlon I.CS., 

1 


Home Secretary. 

Prof. L.R. Nair, Director of Public 
Relations. 

7 Punjab Government. 

j 

17 - 11-53 

Sri DJ. Balaraj, I.A.S., Home 

1 


Secretary. 

}■ Mvsore Government. 

1 


Sri B.N. Sri Satvan, Principal 


Information Officer. 

J 

17-11-53 

Sri V.N. Rajan, I.C.S., Chief 

1 


Secretary. 

Travancore-Cochin Government 


Sri V.R. Narayanan Nair, Director 


of Public Relations. 

i 

■ 25 - 11-53 

Sri K. Ramunni Menon, I.C.S.. | 

1 


Chief Secretary. 

Sri R. Parthasarathy, Director of j 

- Madras Government. 


Information and Publicity. 

J 

27-11-53 

Sri C. Rajagopalachariar . . \ 

Chief Minister Madras. 

8-12-53 

Sri P.M. Lad, I.C.S., Remem- 


9 - 12-53 

brancer of Legal Affairs. 


9 - 12-53 

Sri D.S. Joshi .... 
Sri M.H. Shah .... 

* Bombay Government. 


Sri J.H. Dave .... 

* 

9 - 12-53 

Sri P.K. Shunglu 

1 Saurashtra Government. 


Sri R.B. Shukla 

\f 

10 -12-53 

Sri Morarji Desai 

Chief Minister Bombay. 

11-12-53 

Sri Shantilal Shah 

1 

Labour Minister Bombay. 
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11-12-53 

Sri K.B.L. Seth 

Sri V.S. Krishnan 

^ Madhya Pradesh Government. 

29-12-53 

Sri S.J. Majumdar, I.C.S., Addi¬ 
tional Secretary (Home). 

Sri B.P. Sinha, Deputy Director 
Public Relations. 

^ Bihar Government. 

3 °-ii -53 

Sri Chintamani Misra 

Sri Ram Prasad Singh 

Orissa Government. 

5 - 1-54 

Dr. B.C. Roy .... 

Chief Minister, West Bengsl. 

8-1-54 

Sri R.K. Mitra, I.C.S., Secretary, 
Home Department. 

Sri D.M. Gupta, I.C.S. Joint Se- 
crdtary, Home Department. 

1 

j>- West Bengal Government. 

9 - 1-54 

Sri A.N.M. Saleh, Secretary, 
Publicity Department. 

Sri Dharamananda Dass, Joint 
Secretary, Home Department. 

Sri I.P. Chauihury, Director, of 
Publicity. 

- Assam Government. 

7 - 1-54 

Sri Chandra Kant Rao Godsay . 
Sri Binod U. Rao 

y Hyderabad Government. 

30 - 1-54 

Sri P.S. Mathur, Director of 
Publicity. 1 

West Bengal Government. 


INDIVIDUAL JOURNALISTS AND OTHERS 


- 10 53 

Sri Sri Krishna .... 

Special Correspondent, New 

Delhi. 

7-10-53 

SriA.S. Iyengar 

Special Correspondent, New Delhi 
(Formerly Principal Information 
Officer: Government of India.) 

8-10-53 

Sri J.N. Sahni 

Press News Features, New Delhi. 

8-10-53 

Rana Jang Bahadur Singh M.L.A. 

Formerly of the ‘Tribune’ and 
‘ Times of India’. 

8-10-53 

Sri Gopesh Kumar Ojha 

Editor, ‘ Indian States’, Delhi. 

8-10-53 

Sri K. Rama Rao 

Formerly Editor, ‘Searchlight’, 
Patna. 

8-10-53 

Sri K. Iswara Dutt 

C/o. Hindustan Times, New 

Delhi. 

9- 10-53 

10- 10-53 

Sri K. Shankar Pillai 

‘ Shankar’s Weekly’ New Delhi. 

9 - 10-53 

Sri Pothan Joseph 

Editor, ‘ Deccan Herald’, Bangalore 
(Formerly Principal Information 
Officer, Government of India.) 

13 - 10-53 

Sri N.V. Gadgil, M.P. . . 1 

30, Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi. 
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13-10-53 

Sri Indra Vidyavachaspti M.P. 

Formerly Editor ‘Arjun’ and 
‘ Jansatta’j Delhi. 

19-10-53 

Dewan Singh Maftoon 


Editor ‘Riyasat’, Delhi. 

19-10-53 

Sri K. Narendra 


Editor, ‘ Pratap’, New Delhi. 

I 9 -'io -53 

Sri D.R. Mankekar . 


Resident Editor, ‘Times of India*' 
New Delhi. 

19 - 10-53 

Sri Ranbir Singh 


Editor, ‘Milap’, New Delhi. 

20-10-53 

20- 10-53 

21- 10-53 

Sri D.D. Chaturvedi . 

Sri N. Yuslf. 

Maulana Mohd. Usman 


Editor, ‘Sarswati’, Allahabad. 

Editoa‘ Shama, Delhi 

Chief Editor, ‘Aljamiat’, Delhi. 

23-10-53 

Sri B.B. Saxena 


Special Correspondent, New 

Delhi. 

23 - 10-53 

Sri K.R. Malkani 


Editor, ‘Organiser’, Delhi. 

23-10-53 

Sri Gurdit Singh 


Editor, ‘Prakash’, Patiala. 

26-10-53 

Sri E.P.W. da Costa . 


Editor, ‘Eastern Economist’. 

26-10-53 

Sri Ram Singh . 


Editor, ‘Thought’, Delhi. 

27-10-53 

Sri Ferozc Chand 


Ex-editor, ‘Times of India*, 

Bombay. 

27-10-53 

Sri Usha Nath Sen 


Formerly of the Associated Press 
of India. 

28-10-53 

Sri Dcvadas Gandhi 


Managing Editor, ‘Hindustan 

Times’, New Delhi. 

16-11-53 

Sri C.V.H. Rao . 


Journalist, Madras. 


16-11-53 

Sri C.H.V. Pathy 

• 

Journalist, Madras, formerly of Sind 
Observer, Karachi. 

16-11-53 

Sri S.V. Jayasheela Rao 


Chief Reporter, ‘Prajavani’, Ban¬ 
galore. 

19-11-53 

Sri V.G. Nair . 


Editor, ‘ Malayala Rajyam’, Quilort. 

I 9 -II -53 

Sri B.S. Rama Rao 

Sri K. Kutumba Rao 

Sri C.B.P. Sastri 


"I Representatives of Chandamama 
> Publications, Madras. 

19-11-53 

Sri K.R. Rao 

. 

Editor, ‘ Vishal Andra’, Madras. 

19-11-53 

Sri A.G. Venkatachary 


Editor, ‘ Dinamani*, Madras. 

19-11-53 

Sri S.S. Vasan . 


Editor, ‘ Ananda Viketan’, Madras. 

X 9 -U -53 

Sri R. Krishnamurthy 

• 

Editor, ‘Kalki’j Madras 

2011-53 

Sri T.S. Chokalingam 

• 

Editor, ‘Janayugam’, Madras. 

22-11-53 

Swami Suddasatwananda Bram- 
chari Vireshwarachaitanya. 1 

i 

Vedant Kesari’, ‘Madras. 
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. 20 - 11-53 

20 - 11-53 

20 - II -53 

21 - 11-53 
: 2 i-ii -53 
2 I-U -53 

. 23 - 11-53 

■ 23 -H -53 

24 -H -53 

24 - H -53 

25 - H -53 

25 - 11-53 

26- 11-53 

26 - 11-53 
'. 26 - 11-53 

27 - II -53 
2 - 12-53 
- 4 - 12-53 j 

4-12-53 ! 

I 

| 

7-12-53 

7 - 12-53 

I 

7-12-53 i 
7 - 12-53 


2 

1 3 

1 

Sri P.R. Ramaiya, M.L.A. . 

Editor, 4 Tai Nadu’, Bangalore. 

Sri S.B. Adityan 

Sri R. Somasundaram 

. 0 Representatives of ‘Thanthi’, 

. | / Madras. 

Sri K. Ramakotiswara Rau 

Editor, ‘Trivcni’, Masulipat- 
| nam. 

Sri Khasa Subba Rau 

. Editor, ‘Swatantra’, Madras, 

Sri Nilakan Perumal . 

Free Lance. Journalist, Coimbatore 

Sri N. Rama Ratnam . 

Sri K.V. Jagannatham 

| Kalaimagal, Madras. 

Sr R. Shamanna 

j Sub-editor, ‘Prajavani’, Banga¬ 
lore. 

Sri A.A. Haylcs 

Editor, ‘Mail’, Madras. 

Sri K. Srinivasan 

! Managing Editor, ‘Hindu’, Madras 

Sri Ramnath Gocnka . 

j Managing Editor, ‘Indian Express, 
i Madras. 

Sr. V.R. Narla . 

j Editor, ‘Andhra Prabha Mad- 
ras. 

1 

Sri G. Parthasarthi 

i 

Assistant Editor, ‘Hindu’, Madras 
Formerly of Press Trust of 
India. 

Sri Kamlakar Venkata Rao . 

• 

j Editor, ‘Krishna Patrika’, Masu- 
| lipatnam. 

! Editor, ‘Prajavani’, Bangalore. 

Sri T.S. Ramachander Rao 

Sri G.V. Narayanan Nair . 

1 ‘Desabhimani’ Kozhikode. 

Sri Sambu Prasad 

Editor, ‘Andhra Patrika’, Madras. 

Sri V.K. Sathe .... 

Manager, ‘Kesari’, Poona. 

Sri P. Kodanda Rao . 

Servants of India Society, Ban¬ 
galore. 

Sri R.K. Karanija 

Sri Mehta .... 

Advertising Manager 

Chief Cashier. 

:] 

I- ‘Blitz’, Bombay. 

J 

Sri H.R. Moharay 

Editor, ‘Samyukta Karnataka’, 

Hubli. 

Sri D.V. Kale .... 

Editor, ‘Sahyadri’, Poona. 

Sri D.A. Kulkarni 

Assistant Editor,? Pudhari*, Kolha¬ 
pur. 

Sri Frank Moraes 

Editor, ‘Times of India’ Bombay. 






8-12-53 

i 

Sri Bapat ..... 

1 Sri A. Varde .... 

Sri Ambey .... 

| 

j- ‘Sadhana’,Bombay. 

8-12-53 

Sri Raghunath-Anant Moramkar . 

; Sri C.V. Bavedekar 

Sri G.M. Pendse 

>■ ‘Vividh Vritta’j Bombay. 

3-12-53 

1 Sri Gajanan Tryambak Madkhol- 

kar. 

Editor-in-Chief, ‘ Tarun Bharat’, 
Nagpur. 

8-12-53 

Sri J.S. Karandikar 

Trustee and Ex-Editor, ‘Kesari’, 
Poona. 

9-12-53 

Sri S.V. Rayan 

Editor, * Commerce’, Bombay. 

9-12-53 

Sri V.S. Venkataraman 

Editor, * Hitavada’, Nagpur. 

10-12-53 

Sri S.V. Kirlosker . . . Kirlosker Magazines, Kirloskcr- 

Sri M.S. Kirlosker . . . f wadi. 

IO-12-53 

Sri N.B. Parulekar 

Editor-in-Chief, ‘Sakai’, Poona. 

10-12-53 

Sri Baburao Patel 

Editor, ‘ Filmindia’, Bombay. 

II-I 2-53 

Sri M.N. Cama 

Bombay Chronicle, Bombay. 

n-12-53 t 

Sri D.V. Potdar 

Maharashtra Chamber of Comm¬ 
erce and Industries, Poona. 

H-I 2-53 


Editor, ‘ Jai Hind’, Rajkot. 


n-12-53 

Sri S. Natarajan 

! 

Ex-Editor, ‘ Bombay Chronicle’, 
Bombay. 

28-12-53 

Sri K.N. I iazarika 

Editor, ‘Natun Assamiya’, Gau- 
hati. 

28-11-53 ! 

Sri L.N. Phooken 

Editor, ‘Assam Tribune’, Gau- 
hati. 

28-12-53 ! 

SriN.S. Mani . . . . ! 

Advocate, Supreme Court, Madras. 

29-12-53 1 

Sri Sumangal Prakash . . j 

Editor, ‘Navrashtra’, Patna. 

29-12-53 

Sri M.S.M. Sharma . . . j 

Editor, ‘Searchlight’, Patna. 

30-12-53 

Sri Sriharsh Misra 

Joint Editor, ‘Samaja’, Cuttack. 

30-12-53 j 

Sri U. Acharya . . . j 

Manager, ‘ Aryavarta’, Patna. 

30-12-53 

Sri Jankibzallav Patnaik . . j 

Editor, ‘Eastern Times’, Cutt¬ 
ack. 

31-12-53 1 

Dr. Sachin Sen . . .1 

Editor, ‘Indian Nation’, Patna. 

2-1-54 

Sri A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 


2-1-54 

Sri Sukumar Mitra 

Sri Adhir Chakravarty 

Sri Pro vet Das Gupta . . 

j- ‘Swadhinata*, Calcutta. 
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2 - 1-54 

Sri K.N. Chatterji 

■ 

! Editor, ‘Modern Review’, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

4 - 1-54 

Sri Neil Mclnnes 

• 

Managing Editor, ‘Capital’, 

Calcutta. 

4 - 1-54 

Sri Satyendra Nath Mazumdar 

• 

Assistant Editor, ‘Amrita Bazar 
Patrika’, Ltd. Calcutta. 

4 - 1-54 

Sri Paramananda Dutt 

■ 

Advocate, High Court, Cal¬ 

cutta. 

4-I-54 

Sri Makhan Lai Sen . 

• 

Formerly of ‘Hindustan Standard’, 
Calcutta. 

5 - 1-54 

Sri Nirmal Chandra Ghosh 

• 

Commercial Editor, ‘Jugantar’, 
Calcutta. 

6-1-54 

Sri G.A. Johnson 

• 

Editor, ‘ Statesman’, Calcutta. 

6-1-54 

Sri P. Bhattacharya 

Sri Ananda Prasad Chowdhury 


j- ‘Lokasevak’ Calcutta. 

6-1-54 

Sri Suresh Chandra Majumdar 

• 

‘ Hindustan Standard’ Calcutta. 

6 - 1 - 54 , 

Sri F. King 

. 

Lino-type and Machinery Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

6-1-54 

Sri A.B. Mazumdar . 


Monotype Corporatibn Ltd., 

Calcutta. 

6-1-54 

Sri B.H. Melton 


John Dickinson and Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. 




8-1-54 

Sri U.P. Chowdhury 

• 

1 India Machinery Co,, ! Ltd., 

/ Calcutta. 




8-1-54 

Sri T.K. Ghosh 


Managing Editor ‘Amrita Bazar 
Patrika’, Calcutta. 

«-l -54 

Sri B.N. Das Gupta . 

• 

Indo-Swiss Trading Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

12-1-54 

Sri G. Basu 

Sri G. Saha 


\ Messrs. G. Basu and Co., 
f Auditors, Calcutta. 

29 - 1-54 

l 

Sfi Baburao Vishnu Paradkar 

Sri V.N. Prasad 

• i 
. 1 

i 

J, ‘ Aj’, Banaras. 



APPENDIX III 

Statement of dailies and periodical publications as on 1 - 1 - 52 . 

(Figures based on returns from State Governments) 


S.No. 

Language 

Total 

Daily newspapers 

Daily Market 

Reports 

• ‘Dailies” 

Published irregularly 

Periodicals with 2/3 
issues per month 

Weeklies ^ 

Periodica* with 2/3 
issues per month 

Monthlies 

Quarterlies 

i 

I 

Assamese 

46 

I 

.. 

.. 

11 

12 

,, 

5 

8 

20 

2 

Bengali 

408 

7 

• • 

•• 

5 

in 

33 

142 

14 

94 

3 

English 

1147 

41 

11 

•• 

10 

138 

84 

387 

172 

304 

4 

Gujarati 

557 

23 

13 


1 

273 

39 

167 

7 

34 

5 

Hindi 

661 

76 

3 

3 

7 

80 

74 

299 

40 

79 

6 

Kannada 

169 

25 


f ■ 

3 

63 

4 

62 

5 

7 

7 

Malyalam . 

127 

21 

^ 4 ] 



34 

5 

47 

I 

if 

8 

Marathi 

344 

26 

12 


13 

95 

27 

127 

II 

3* 

9 

Oriya 

94 

3 


• • 


16 

8 

27 

7 

31 

10 

Punjabi 

81 

9 


2 

2 

25 

I 

37 

2 

3 

11 

Tamil 

311 

12 

3 


2 

79 

42 

148 

7 

it 

12 

Telugu . ... 

210 

6 



3 

72 

25 

82 

4 

it 

f 3 

Urdu 

436 

70 

I 

15 

5 

164 

32 

125 

5 

if 

14 

Minor languages . 

99 

9 


1 


27 

5 

30 


27 

15 

Foreign Languages 

I 









-- 

16 

Bi-Lingual etc. 

78 


•• 

• • 






7* 


Total . 

4769 

330 

43 

21 

51 

1189 

379 

1685 

283 

788 


GRAND TOTAL—4769. 


18B M of I&B. 
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APPENDIX IV 

List of dally papers. 

(i-i-53) 

(Figures based on publishers returns) 


(Classified according to languages) 


s. 

No. 

-•- 

Name of the Paper 

Place of 

1 Publication 

Circulation 

1952 

Name of the Proprietor 

J ! 

2 

3 

1 4 

5 



ASSAMESE 


I 

j Natun Assamiya 

1 

| Gauhati 

3 >i 37 

i 

Ram Kamal Bezboruah and 
others Boloma T. E., P. O. 
Nahachari. 



BENGALI 


‘ 2 

Ananda Ba2ar Patrika 

1 Calcutta 

j 90,011 

! Ananda Bazar Patrika Ltd. 
Calcutta. 

3 

Basumati 

Calcutta 

21,000 

Executors to the Estate of the 
late Satish Cnander Mukher- 
jee, Calcutta (Chairman : 
B. T. Chattcrji). 

4 

Janasebak 

Calcutta 

13.362 

1 

West Bengal Pradesh Congress 
Committee, Calcutta. 

Jugantar Ltd., Calcutta. 

5 

Jugantar 

Calcutta 

80,953 

6 

Lokasevak . . .! 

Calcutta 

14,487 

Shramik Trust Society, Calcutta 

7 

Satyayug 

Calcutta 

13,061 

Bennett Coleman & Co., Ltd., 
•Bombay. 

8 | 

Swadhinata . . | 

Calcutta . j 

7,025 

Jyoti Basu, MLA, and others, 
Calcutta. 



ENGLISH 


9 

Advance . . 

Calcutta 

4,500 

1 Deshbandhu Publishing Co., 
Calcutta. 

10 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Calcutta 

53,007 

Amrita Bazar, Patrika Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

II 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Allahabad 

20,614 

Amrita Bazar Patrika Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

12 

Assam Tribune 

Gauhati 

5,812 

R. G. Baruah 

13 

Bombay Chronicle . 

Bombay 

l 

5,441 

Bombay Chronicle Co. Ltd., 
Bombay. 





14Z 


I 

2 

3 

MM 

5 

14 

Bombay Sentinel • 

Bombay 

i)to5 

Bombay Associated News¬ 
papers Ltd., Bombay. 

15 

Citizen 

Agra . 

1,000 

Estimated. 

16 

Daily Mews . 

Secunderabad 

3,180 

Panna Lai Pithi, Secunderabad. 

17 

Daily Po3t 

1 

Bangalore 

515 

S. Abdul Wajid and N. Nara- 
yanaswami. Bangalore. 

18 

Daily Telegraph 

Kanpur 

* 3)463 

K. V. Venkatram, Kanpur. 

• 

19 

Deccan Chronicle . 

| 

Secunderabad 

_ 6,000 

A. P. Nagarathnam and others, 
Secunderabad. 

2° j 

Deccan Herald 

Bangalore 

*11,238 

4 

Printers Ltd., Bangalore. 

21 ! 

1 

Delhi Express 

Delhi . 

2,100 

Expres s Newspapers Ltd., 

Bombay. 

22 j 

Eastern Times 

Cuttack 

8493 

Prajatantra Prachar Samiti, 

Cuttack. 

23 : 

Evening Mews 

Mew Delhi . 

3,785 

j 

Hindustan Times Ltd., New 
'Delhi. 

24 

Evening Mews of . 
India. 

Bombay 

11,415 

KjHHy 

Bennett Coleman & Co. Ltd., 
Bombay. 

25 

Free Press Bulletin . 

Bombay 

* 12 , 43 ° 

The Indian Nationa Press 
(Bombay) Ltd., 

26 

Free Press Journal . 

Bombay 

* 34.748 

Do. 

27 

Hindu 

Madras 

* 65.748 

Kasturi & Sons Ltd., Madras. 

28 

Hindustan Standard 

Calcutta 

37.672 

Ananda Bazar Patrika Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

29 

Hindustan Standard 

Delhi . 

13.815 

Ananda Bazar Patrika Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

30 

Hindustan Times . 

New Delhi . 

*48,141 

Hindustan Times Ltd., Ne w 
Delhi. 

31 

Hitavada 

i Nagpur 

*6,240 

Servants of India Society 
Poona. 

32 

Hyderabad Bulletin 

Secunderbad 

*330 

Hyderabad Bulletin Ltd., 

Secunderabad. 

33 

Indian Express 

Madras 

*42,684 

Express Newspapers Ltd., 

Madras. 

34 

Indian Nation 

Patna . 

*19,808 

Newspapers & Publications Ltd. 
Patna. 

35 

Indian Republic 

Madras 

4,500 

Syamala Industries Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd., Madras.* 




*Suspendec 

publication from May 1953. 

3 « 

Leader 

Allahabad . 

8,565 

Newspapers Ltd., Allahabad. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

37 

Mail . 

Madras 

34 .H 5 

Associated Publishers (Madras) 
Ltd. (Chairman : A.A. 
Hayles). 

38 

Nagpur Times 

Nagpur 

* 5.259 

Nava Samaj Ltd., Nagpur. 

39 

National Herald 

Lucknow 

* 9.609 

Associated Journals Ltd., 

Lucknow. 

40 

National Standard . 

Bombay 

*12.321 

Express Newspapers Ltd., 

Bombay. 

4 i 

Pioneer . 

Lucknow 

*10,411 

Pioneer Ltd., Lucknow. 

42 

43 

Poona Daily News 

■ 

Searchlight . 

Poona . 

Patna . 

1.15° 

9.646 

V. R. Kothari, Poona. 

Bihar Journals Ltd., Patna. 

44 

M* . . 

Sentinel 

Secunderabad 

2,000 

(Estimated) 

M. S. Sitharamiah (Publisher), 
Secunderabad. 

45 

Times of India 

Bombay 

*87,002 

♦Ceased since 19-2-1952. 
Bennett Coleman & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay. 

4 « 

Times of India 

Delhi . . ' 

7,229 

Bennett Coleman & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay. 

47 

Tribune 

Ambala 

17.290 

Tribune Trust, Ambala. 

48 

Statesman 

Calcutta 

48,441 

Clive Row Investment Hold¬ 
ing Company Ltd., Calcutta. 

49 

Statesman 

New Delhi . 

16,591 

Do. 


GUJARATI 


50 

Azad Kutch . 

Bhuj 

600 

Pranlal N. Shah, Bhuj. 

51 

Bombay Samachar . 

Bombay 

28,901 

Bombay Samachar Ltd., 

Bombay. 

52 

Gujarati 

Surat . 

1,650 

Ramanlal C. Desai, Surat. 

53 

Gujrat Mitra and 
Gujarat Darpan. 

Surat . 

6,852 

P, U. Reshamwalla, Surat. 

54 

Gujarat Samachar . 

Ahmedabad . 

13,200 

Lok Prakashan Ltd., Ahmed¬ 
abad. 

55 

Jai Hind 

Rajkot 

11,267 

Narottamdas Shah, Rajkot. 

56 

Jam-e-Jamshed 

Bombay 

8,090 

J. B. Marzban & Co. Ltd., 
Bombay. 

57 

Janashakti 

Bombay 

6,256 

Indian National Press (Bombay) 
Ltd., Bombay. 

58 

Janmabhumi . 

Bombay 

16,653 

Saurashtra Trust, Bombay. 

59 

Jay Kutch 

Bhuj . 

67 

Fulshankar Pattani, Bhuj. 

60 

Kutch Mitra ■ 

Bhuj . 

1,000 

Devji Khimji Shah, Bombay. 
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2 

3 

* 

5 

61 

Loknad 

Ahmedabad . 

5 ) 94 ° 

Lokprakashan Ltd., Ahmeda¬ 
bad. 

62 

Loksatta 

Baroda. 

7)090 

Ramanlal Chhotalal Sbeth, 
Baroda. 

63 

Nutan-Saurashtra . 

Rajkot 

7,900 

Jagatram Rattanji Raval, 

Rajkot. 

64 

Phulchhab 

Rajkot 

7,646 

Jai Bharat Ltd., Rajkot. 

65 

Prabhat 

Ahmedabad . 

12,000 

K, Kothari, Ahmedabad. 

66 

Prakash 

Baroda. 

Moo 

R. S. Resham walla, Baroda. 

67 

Pratap 

Surat . 

5,513 

Kalidas Kripashankar Shelat 
and others, Surat. 

68 

Sami Sanj 

Surat . 

3,250 

Maganlal Vammalidas Sora- 
thia, Surat. 

69 

Sandesh 

Ahmedabad 

22,364 

Sandesh Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

70 

Sayaji Vijay . 

Baroda- - 

5,200 

Sayaji Vijay Ltd., Baroda. 

71 

Sevak . 

Ahmedabad, 

5,120 

Sandesh Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

72 

Vande Mataram 

Bombay 

a 9 ,oo 6 

Late Samaldas Gandhi, Bom¬ 
bay. 


HINDI 


73 

Aj ... 

Banaras 

1 9 ,i 6 5 

Jnana Mandal Ltd., Banaras. 

74 

Amar Ujala 

AgraJ 

6,600 

Dorilal Agarwal and others, 
Agra. 

75 

Amrita Patrika 

Allahabad , . 

12,072 

Amrita Bazar Patrika Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

76 

Aryavarta 

Patna . 

18,123 

Newspapers and Publications 
Ltd., Patna. . 

77 

Baghi . 

Kanpur 

1,000 


78 

Banaras 

Banaras 

1,050 

Raj Kumar and others, . 
Banaras, 

79 

Bharat 

Allahabad 

4473 

Newspapers Ltd., Allahabad. 

80 

Brijbani 

Mathura 

1,000 


81 

Chingan . 

Banaras 

3,100 

Jay ant Kushwaha. 

82 

Darbar 

Ajmer . 

1,700 

Madan Mohan Lai Gupta. 

83 

Gandiva 

Banaras 

300 

Bhagwan Dass Arora. 

84 

Halchal 

Banaras 

1,000 

(Estimated) 

Mahant Vishwa Nath Puri. 

85 

Hamari Awaz 

Lashkar 

800 

J ha man Lai Sharma, Lashkar. 











I 

r 2 

3 

4 

5 

86 

Hindustan 

New Delhi 

21,46 

3 Hindustan Times, Ltd., New 
Delhi. 

87 

Indore Samachar 

Indore 

5,350 

Sitaramji Nanaria and others, 
Indore. 

88 

Jagran 

Indore 

2,569 

Jagran Ltd., Indore. 

89 

Jagran 

Jhansi . 

3,897 

Jai Chandra Arya, Jhansi. 

90 

Jagran 

Kanpur 

8,383 

Puran Chandra Gupta,Kanpur. 

9 i 

Jagrit . 

Jaipur . 

4,950 

Kartar Singh Narang, Jaipur. 

92 

JagritI . 

Howrah 

3,800 

M. C. Dhiman, Calcutta. 

93 

Jai Bharat 

Kanpur 

2)000 

Rajendra Nath Dixit, Kanpur. 

94 

Jai Bhoomi . 

Jaipur . 

200 

Gulab Chand Kala, Jaipur. 

95 

Jai Hind 

Jabalpur 

3,500 

Jai Hind Publishing Co., 
Jabalpur. 

96 

Jansatta 

Delhi . 

12,700 

Express Newapapers Ltd., 
Bombay. 

57 

Lokmanya 

Calcutta 

83828 

Ram Shankar Tripat hi, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

98 

Lokmanya 

Nagpur 

4,000 

Do. 

99 

Lokwani . 

Jaipur . 

7,100 

Yugantar Prakashan Mandir 
Ltd., Jaipur. 

ICO 

Madhya Bharat Pra- 
kash 

Lashkar 

4>ooo 

Shr.irati Malti Devi Varma, 
Lashkar. 

IOI 

Mahakoshal . 

Raipur 

5,675 

Sha- ama Charan Shukla 

Raipur. 

102 

Matwala 

Agra . 

3,800 

V.N. Goyal, Agra. 

103 

Milap . 

Hyderabad . 

1,262 

Mi sp Newspaper Co., New 
Delhi 

IO4 

Milap . 

Jullundur 

1,500 

Do.; 

IO5 

Nagrik . 

Hathras 

1,400 

Chander Pal Azad, Hathras. 

ic6 

Kai Dtnia 

Indore 

4,900 

Naic dia Tiwari, Indore. 

107 

Nava Bharai . 

Jabalpur 

3,070 

R C. Maheshwari, Nagpur. 

108 

Nav Bharat . 

Nagpur 

7,661 

Do. 

IC9 

Navajyoti 

Ajmer . 

9,750 

Shnmat. Vimla Devi, Ajmer. 

110 

Mav Bharat Times . 

Bombay 

11,521 

Bennett Coleman & Co., Bom¬ 
bas . 

m ] 

s’av Bharat Times . J 

Calcutta 

2,350 | 

Do. 

112 I 

'iav Bharat Times . I 

Delhi . 

11,680 1 

Do. 
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113 

Nava Jeevan . 

Lucknow 

2,870 

Associated Journals Ltd. Loo- 
know. 

114 

NavPrabhat . 

Indore 

2,070 

Hindustan Journals LttL, 
Gwalior. 

115 

Nav Prabhat . 

Gwalior 

6,164 

Hindustan Journals Ltd., Gwa¬ 
lior. 

116 

NavPrabhat . 

Bhopal 

1,563 

Do. 

117 

Nav Prabhat 

Ujjain . 

1,140 

Do. 

118 

Navarashtra . 

Patna . 

17,309 

The Navarashtra Publish¬ 
ing Co., Ltd., Patna. 

119 

Naya Bharat . 

Aligarh 

IjOOO 

120 

Naya Sansar . 

Jaipur . 

3,000 

Hira Nand Zinda, Jaipur 
(Hindi and Sindhi) 

121 

Prabhat 

Meerut 

' .000 

Shrimati Suveera Vinod, 
Meerut City. 

122 

Prakash 

Aligarh 

1,000 

Estimated. 

123 

Pratap 

Kanpur 

3,120 

Pratap Trust (N. S. Vidyarath- 
Managing Trustee), Kan¬ 
pur. 

124 

Pradeep 

Patna . 

6,600 

Bihar Journals Ltd., Patna. 

125 

Pradeep 

Jabalpur 

540 

Krishna Bahadur Sinha, Jabal¬ 
pur. 

126 

Rashtradoot . 

Jaipur 

10,561 

Ram Dayal Joshi, Jaipur. 

127 

Rashtravani . 

Patna . 

9,500 

Navashakti Publishing Co., 
Patna. 

128 

Sahyogi 

Kanpur 

1,000 

Estimated 

129 

Sainik . 

Agra . 

7,856 

Sainik Trust, Agra'. 

130 

Sandesh 

Agra 

1,000 

(Estimated). 

131 

Sanmarg 

Banaras 

2,575 

Dharma Sangh Shiksha Many 
dil Trust) (Swami Kri- 
shnabodh Ashramji). 

132 

Sanmarg 

Calcutta 

8,500 

Shri Krishna Sandesh Ltd., 
Calcutta. 

133 

Sanjay . 

Indore 

2,000 

Lalaram’Arya, Indore. 

134 

Sansar . 

Banaras 

1,582 

Sansar Ltd., Banaras. 

135 

Subharak 

Aligarh 

ickx> 

(Estimated). 

136 

Swatantra Bharat . 

Lucknow 

4,847 

Pioneer Ltd., Lucknow. 

137 

Ujala . 

Agra 

7 >' 2 5 > 

G. G. Kela, Agra. 

138 

Vartman 

Kanpur 

1,000 

(Estimated). 
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139 

Veer Bharat . 

Kanpur 

1,000 

(Estimated). 

140 

Veer Rajasthan 

Beawar 

600 

Chiman Singh Lodhi, Beawar. 

141 

Vijaya . 

Lucknow 

1,000 

(Estimated). 

142 

Vishwamitra . 

Bombay 

5,115 

M. C. Aggarwal, Calcutta. 

143 

Vishwamitra . 

Calcutta 

25,751 

Do. 

144 

Vishwamitra . 

Kanpur 

6,137 

Do. 

145 

Vishwamitra . 

New Delhi . 

4,913 

Do. 

146 

Vishwamitra . 

Patna . 

6,276 

Do. 

147 

YugDharma . 

Nagpur 

1,900 

Narkesari Prakashan Ltd., 

Nagpur. 

148 

Yugwani . 

Etawah 

1,000 

(Estimated). 


KANNADA 


149 

Aruna . 

Mysore 

1,880 

H. K. Kumarswamy, My¬ 

sore. 

*50 

Janavani 

Bangalore 

2,900 

Mysore Press Ltd., Bangalore. 

151 

Janamana 

Hassan 

300 

K. Krishnappa. 

*52 

Janatha . 

Davangere . 

500 

A. H. Divanandaswami. 

153 

Mysore Patrika 

Mysore 

1,500 

T. Narayana, Mysore. 

*54 

Mysore Prabha 

Mysore 

2,500 

K. M. R. V. Shastri, Mysore. 

*5 

Nava Bharat . 

Mangalore . 

1,180 

Newspapers Publishers 

Ltd., Mangalore. 

156 

Nuvayuga 

Hubli . 

6,909 

Navyug Trust, Hubli (Sole 
Trustee :T. R. Nesvi) 

*57 

Netaji . 

Davangere . 

2,000 

Itagi Vcdamurthy, Davangere. 

*58 

Prabhatha 

Mysore 

500 

T. Narayana, Mysore. 

*59 

Prajavani 

Bangalore 

10,595 

Printers Ltd., (K. N. Guru- 
swami Chiirma.i) 

160 

Pudhari 

Dcvangerc . 

500 

R. Murigaiah, Devangere. 

l6l 

Sadhvi . < 

Mysore 

i, 63 o 

'.giram Rangiah, Mysore. 

162 

Samachara 

Mysore 

1,000 

G. L. Swami, Mysore. 

163 

Samachara 

Devangere . 

2,280 

M. R. Narasimha Nerga, 
Devangere. 

164 

Samyukte Kir ntak . 

Hubli . 

r 2,449 

Lokshikshana Trust, Hub!'. 

165 

Sathya . 

Bangalore 

i,oco 

K. Jeevana Rao. 

Estimated. 

166 

Satyawadi 

Mysore 

2,000 

M. S. Krishna Rao, Mysore. 
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167 

Tainadu 

Bangalore . 

1 

7>338 

P.R. Ramaiya, Bangalore. 

168 

Tarun Karanatak . 

Hubli . 

1,850 

Lingangonda Shankargonda 
Patil Hubli. 

169 

Varthman 

Mysore 

1,800 

| M. N. Minnaiah, Mysore. 

170 

1 Vijaya . 

Mysore 

1,500 

j Vijaya Agencies, Mysore. 

171 

1 Vishal Karnatak 

1 

| Hubli . 

j 

3,200 

Karnatak Publicity Co., Ltd., 
Hubli. 

172 

Visva Vani 

1 Mysore 

300 

Mysore State Vuvajana 

Mahasabha, Mysore. 

173 

Vishwakaranataka . 

Bangalore 

4,760 

India Publications Ltd., Ban¬ 
galore. 

1 


MALAYALAM 


174 

Chandrika 

Kozhikode . 

5,800 | 

The Muslim Print ing and 
Publishing Co. Ltd. 

175 

Deenabandhu 

Emakulam . 

3,000 

Cochin District Congress Com¬ 
mittee, Ernakulam. 

176 

Deepatn 

Ernakulam . 

4,068 

Deepam Publishing Co., 
Ernakulam. 

177 

Deepika. 

Kottayam 

9)895 

V. Rev. Fr. Prior, St. Joseph’s 
Monastry, Mannanam 

(T. C.) 

178 

Desabandhu . 



Swaraj Industries Ltd., Kot¬ 
tayam. 

Kottayam 

17,970 j 

1 

1 1 1 

179 

Desabhimani . 

t 

Kozhikode 

10,000 : 

j 

j 

Communist Party of India 
P. K. Balan, (Manager), 
Kozhikode. 

180 

| Express 

Trichur 

11,100 : 

K. Krishna, Trichur. 

181 

Gomathi 

Trichur . ' 

3)500 

T. V. Subramanya Iver, Tri- 
j chur. 

(Anglo-Malayalam). 

182 

Keralabhhsunaam . 

1 Kottayam 

6,600 

A.V. George, Kyttoam. 

183 

Kerala Kaumudi 

Trivandrum 

16,159 

K. Sukumaran, Trivandrum. 

184 

Malabar Mail 

Ernakulam . 

8,408 

Archbishop of Emakulam. 

185 

Malayala Manors ma 

Kottayam 

1 

22,025 

Malayala Manorama Co. Ltd., 
Kottayam. 

186 

Malaryalarjayam 

Quilon 

14,826 

Shri Ramnidas Press and 
Publication Ltd. 

187 

Malayali 

Trivandrum . 

4,620 

Azakathu E. Rama Karup, 
Trivandrum. 
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188 

Mathrubhumi 

Kozhikode . 

25*736 

Mathrubhumi Printing and 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Ko¬ 
zhikode. 

189 

Navalokam 

Ernakulam . 

4*400 

Navalokam Publishers Ltd., 
Ernakulam. 

I90 

Powradhawani 

Kottayam 

14*500 

K. M. Chacko , Kottayam. 

I91 

Powrakahalam 

Trivandrum 

7*350 

K. M. Chacko, Trivandrum. 
(Now ceased) 

192 

Powrasakthi . 

Kozhikode . 

3.855 

United Publishers Ltd., Ko¬ 
zhikode. 

193 

Prabhatham . 

Quilon 

5*430 

A. Thangalkunja Mudaliar, 

Quilon. 

194 

Veerakeshri 

Trivandrum 

MARATHI 

581 

T. N. Gopinathan Nair, Ti : - 
vandrum 

(Ceased from 14-4-53), 

195 

Azad Hind 

Ahmednagar 

370 

R. V. Nisal. 

196 

Chitra . 

Bombay 

19,500 

Bharati Newspapers Ltd., 
Bombay. 

197 

Dainik Bharat 

Poona . 

4*010 

V.P. Geet, Poona—2 

198 

Dainik Lokarajya . 

Poona . . 

1,400 

Rashtriya Vichar Prasarak 

Mandal Ltd., Poona. 

199 

Divyashakti . 

Sholapur 

300 

R. E. Vidya, Sholapur. 

200 

Caokari 

Nasik City . 

6,271 

Dattaraya Shankar Potnis, 
Nasik. 

201 

Kal 

Poona . 

5,575 

S.R. Date, Poona. 

202 

Lokamanya . 

Bombay 

13*074 

Saurashtra Trust, Bombay. 

203 

Lokasatta 

Bombay 

43,406 

Express Newspapers Ltd., 
Bombay. 

204 

Lokahakti 

Poona . 

3,000 

N. W. Limaye, Poona. 

205 

Maharashtra . 

Nagpur 

3,950 

Shri Shivraj prakashan ltd., 
Nagpur. 

206 

Manvantar 

Poona . 

3,003 

N.L. Kokate, Poona. 

207 

Navashakti 

Bombay 

26,098 

Indian National Press (Bom¬ 
bay Ltd., Bombay. 

208 

Navakal 

Bombay 

4,188 

Yeshwant Krishna Khadilkai, 
Bombay. 

209 

Prabhat 

Poona . 

3*885 

Valchand R. Kothari, Poona, 

210 

Pudhari 

Kolhapur 

3,160 

Ganapatrao Govindrao Jadhav, 
Kolhapur. 

3,1 

Sakai 

Poona . 

27,262 

Sakai Papers Ltd., Poo»r. 
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212 

Samaj . 

Kolhapur 

1,000 

Surjerao Armasaheb and Mt- 
dhev Rahgunath, Kolhapur. 

213 

Sandhya 

Poona . 

2,500 

Vasant Kane. 

214 

Sandhyakal . 

Bombay 

4,870 

Yeshwant Krishana Khadilkar > 
Bombay. 

215 

Sandhyakal . 

Ahmednagar 

1,000 

B. N. Ashtekar. 

Estimated. 

2x6 

Satyawadi 

Kolhapur 

2,000 

B. A. Patil, Kolhapur. 

217 

Sayam Chitra 

Bombay 

1,000 

Bharati Newspapers Ltd., 
Bombay. 

218 

Sayan Dainik 

Nasik 

300 

D.S. Potnis, Nasik. 

219 

Sholapur Samachar. 

Sholapur 

2,760 

Jakkal & Co., Sholapur. 

220 

Tarun Bharat 

Nagpur 

ORIY 

7,097 

A 

Narakesari Prakashan Ltd., 
Nagpur. 

221 

Mathrubhumi 

Cuttack 

2,000 

Balkrishna Veer, Cuttack. 

222 

Prajatantra 

Cuttack 

1**507 

Prajatantra Prachar Samity, 
Cuttack. 

223 

Samaja 

Cuttack . J 22,030 

PUNJABI 

Servants of the People So¬ 
ciety, Delhi. 

224 

Aktali 

Jullundur 

2,160 

Master Tara Singh, Jullundur. 

225 

Akali Patrika 

Jullundur . 

3,000 

Sikh Newspapers Ltd., Jul¬ 
lundur (Giani Kartar 

Singh). 

226 

Chamatkar 

Khanna 

3,000 

Ram Das Bhagra, Khanna. 
(♦Punjabi, Urdu, Hindi & 
English) 

227 

Desh Darpan 

Calcutta 

3,250 

Punjabi Publishing Co., 

Calcutta. 

228 

Khalsa Sewak 

Amritsar 

2,800 

Giani Zail Singh and Gurmukh 
Singh Musafir, Amritsar. 

229 

Prgbhat 

Calcutta 

104 

Ranjodh Singh Kalari, Cal- 
cutta.(Ceased from 17-5-53) 

230 

Prakash 

Patiala 

4,632 

Giani Gurditt Singh, Patiala. 

231 

Ranjit . 

Patiala 

1,300 

H.S. Mehar Singh, Patiala. 

232 

Sikh 

Chheharta . 

TAM 1 

3,000 

L 

S. Gurbux Singh Narang, 
Chheharta. 

233 ] 

Bharata Devi j 

-14 as 

6,150 | 

Free Press Journals, Madras. 
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234 

Dinamalar 

Trivandrum . 

2,125 

T.V. Ramasubba Iyer, Tri¬ 
vandrum. 

235 

Dinamani 

Madras 

44,455 

Express Newspapers Ltd., 

Madras. 

236 

Dinamani 

Madurai 

20,524 

Do. 

237 

Muslim 

Madras 

2,315 

Muslim Publishing House 

Ltd., Madras. (*Suspended 
publication temporarily from 
27 - 9-53 

238 

Hava India . 

Coimbatore . 

HjOIO 

Rama Krishna Industries 
Ltd., Coimbatore. 

239 

Swadeshmitran 

Madras 

39,509 

Swadeshmitran Ltd., Madras. 

240 

- 

Tamil Nadu . 

Madurai 

2,955 

Partners—Marumuthu Thia- 
garajan Chettiar T. Sun- 
daram Chettiar and T. 

Manickavasgar chettiar 

241 

Thanthi 

Madras 

16,834 

S.B. Adityan, Madras. 

1 

242 

Thanthi 

Madurai 

13,610 

Do. 

243 

Thyaganad . 

Negercoil 

1,300 

D.C. Joseph, Nagercoil. 

244 

Aiduthalai 

Madras 

7,250 

Periyar Self-respect Propa¬ 
ganda Institute, Madras. 



TELUGU 



245 

Andhra Patrika 

Madras 

23,086 

S.K. Ramayam, Madras. 

246 

Andhra Prabha 

Madras 

54,084 

Express Newspapers Ltd., 

Madras. 

247 

Aruna . 

Kakinada 

836 

Ch. K. Murty, Kakinada. 

248 

Golkonda Patrika . 

Hyderabad . 

2,600 

Golkonda Publications Ltd., 
Hyderabad. 

249 

Manadesam . 

Kakinada 

500 

D.S.R. Samayajulu, Kakinada. 

250 

Visalandhra . 

Vijayawada . 

17,166 

K. Rajagopala Rao, M.L.A., 
Vijayawada. 



URDU 


251 

1 Afkar . 

Bhopal 

2,680 

Afkar Publications, Bhopal. 

232 

Ahsas . 

Agra . 

1,000 

(Estimated 


253 

Ajit 

Jullundur 

5,565 

Bachan Singh Bala, Rupar. 

254 

Ajit 

Delhi . 

1,000 

(Estimated) 

Sadhu Singh Hamdard 
(Editor). 

255 

Ajmal . 

Bombay 

1,275 

Harrison and Khan, Bombay. 

256 

Al-Haq . 

Calcutta 

2,060 

Syed Malzuddin, Calcutta. 
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1 " 

Aljamiat 

Delihi . 

• 

4,150 

Jamiat-ul-Ulemai Hind (M. 

Attiq-ur-Rehman, Chairman), 
Delhi. 

258 

Alkalam 

Banglore 


1,100 

S.G. Mohiyaddin, Banglore. 

259 

Angarah 

Calcutta 


350 

Abdul Wahab Ghazi Islahi, 
Calcutta. 

260 

Asre'Jadid 

Calcutta 


10,000 

K.B. Janab Sheikh Mohd. Jan. 
Calcutta. 

261 

Awam . 

Hyderabad 


600 

( 

(Estimated) 

Akhtar Hasan, Hyderabad. 
♦Suspended since July, 1953 ) 

262 

Awaz . 

Ludhiana 


1,000 

Manohar Lai Kapur (Editor). 

263 

Azad 

Bangalore 


4,000 

Mohd. Abdul Bari, Bangalore. 

264 

Azad 

Banaras 


1,100 

Mirza Mismmay Tilya Navi, 
Banaras. 

265 

Azad Hind . 

Calcutta 


2,140 

Ahmed Sayed Malihabadi, 
Calcutta. 

266 

Bande Matiam of 
Lahore. 

Delhi . 


200 

(TITit 

Mohan Singh Sawhney, Delhi, 
(♦now ceased) 

267 

Daily Tej . 

Delhi 


11,262 

Daily Tej Ltd., Delhi. 

268 

Garib . 

Kanpur 


1,000 


269 

Hamara Eqdam 

Hyderabad 


2,225 

Abid Zanul Abdeen, Hyder¬ 
abad, 

270 

Hamdam 

Hyderabad 


700 

Dr. S.M. Qadri Khatib, 
Hyderabad. 

271 

Haqiquat 

Lucknow 

. 

1,000 


272 

Haque . 

Lucknow 


380 

Mohd. Abdur Rauf Abbassi, 
Lucknow. 

273 

Hilal-e-Nau . 

Bombay 


200 

Hafiz Ali Bahadur Khan, 
Bombay. 

274 

Hind Samachar 

Jullundur 


10,540 

Hind Samachar Ltd., 

Jullundur. 

275 

Hindustan 

Bombay 


700 

Bombay. 

276 

Imroze . 

Calcutta 


950 

Khan Bahadur Janab Sheikh 
Mohd. Jan, Calcutta. 

277 

Inquilab-e-Jadid 

Bombay 

• 

4,500 

Abdul Hamid Ansari and 
others, Bombay. 

278 

Iqbal 

Bombay 

• 

100 

Mohd. Kabir Ahmed, Bombay. 

279 

Iqdam . 

Hyderabad 


400 

Murtuza Mujahadi, Hyder¬ 
abad. 
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280 

Ittehad 

Bombay 

400 

Khawaja Ghulam Jilani, 

Bombay. 

00 

M 

Jamhooriat 

Bombay 

1,500 

Labour Cooperative, Bombay. 

282 

Jiddat . 

Moradabad . 

1,023 

Maulana Umar Daraz Beg, 
Moradabad. 

283 

Khaber 

Jaipur . 

1,440 

Amar Singh Hans, Jaipur. 

284 

Mashal . 

Bombay 

I 3 000 

Syed Sheraf Zaidi, Bombay. 

285 

Milap . 

Jullundur 

7,000 

Milap Newspaper Co., New 
Delhi. 

286 

Milap . 

Hyderabad - 

2,271 

Do. 

287 

Milap . 

New Delhi . 

15,000 

Do, 

288 

Musalman 

Madras 

4,500 

Syed Azmakalla Sahib & Co., 
Madras. 

289 

Musheer-e-Deccan 

Hyderabad . 

1,500 

Vasudeo Rao, Hyderabad. 

290 

Nadecm 

Bhopal 

705 

Syed Qamaral Hasan and 
others, Bhopal. 

291 

Nai Duniya 

Delhi . 

J jf J 

2,i75 

Maulana Abdul Wahid 

Siddiqui, Delhi. 

292 

Nai Roshni . 

Bombay 

500 

(Estimated) 

Abedul Hamid Bubera, 

Bombay. 

293 

Naya Zamana 

Jullundur 

2,100 

People’s Progressive Publica¬ 
tions Ltd., Jullundur. 



294 

Nazim . 

Rampur 

700 

M.A. Qadri, Rampur. 

295 

Nirdosh 

Ludhiana 

500 

Giani Baldev Singh Bhada 
(Publisher), Ludhiana. 

296 

Nizam Gazette 

Hyderabad . 

3,500 

Syed Waker Ahmed 

(Publisher), Hyderabad. 

297 

Pasban 

Bangalore . 

2,160 

H.M. Ismail Tabish, 
Bangalore. 

298 

Payam 

Hyderabad ■ 

600 

People’s Newspapers Ltd. 
Hyderabad. 

•(Ceased since 24-5-53). 

299 

Prabhat 

Jullun dur 

4,700 

Master Tara Singh Amritsar. 

300 

Pratap 

Jullundur 

6,708 

Mahashaya Krishan, New 
Delhi. 

301 

Pratap 

New Delhi . 

14,099 

Mahashya Krishan & other* 
New Delhi. 

302 

| Quami Awaz 

Lucknow 

2,613 

Associated Journals Ltd., 
Lucknow. 
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304 

Rahnuma 

Rahnama-e-Deccan 

• 

Calcutta 

Hyderabad 

• 

250 

3,085 

A.A. Razwi, Calcutta. 

Mrs. Rahmerunnisa Begum 
and others, Hyderabad. 

305 

Rozana Hind 

Calcutta 

* 

10,000 

Hind Printing & Publishing 
Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

(Ceased). 

306 

Rozname-e-Khilafat 

Bombay 

• 

M50 

All India Central Khilafat 
Committee, Bombay. 

307 

Soda-e-Aam . 

Patna . 

• 

3.225 

Syed Nazir Haider, Patna. 

308 

Sadaqat 

Ludhiana 

• 

2,300 

Nand Singh Jandu, Ludhiana. 

309 

Saltanat 

Hyderabad 

• 

940 

Syed Saadullah Qaduri, 

Hyderabad. 

310 

Sandesh 

Amroha 

(Moradabad) 

1,000 


311 

Sandesh . . 

Ludhiana 


1,500 

Babu Ram Sharma, Ludhiana. 

312 

Sarfraz . 

Lucknow 


1,000 


313 

1 Sathi . 

Patna 

• 

11,151 

Ghulam Sarwar and others, 
Patna. 

314 

Sharanarthi . 

Ludhiana 


1,000 

Lok Nath Vaid, Ludhiana. 

315 

Siasat 

Hyderabad 

• 

3,400 

Abid Ali Khan, Hyderabad. 

316 

Siyasat 

Tarjman 

Ludhiana 

• 

1,000 

Nandlal Ahuja, Ludhiana. 

Gopal Medical Hall Ludhiana. 

317 

Ludhiana 


2,000 

(Estimated) 

318 

Vir Bharat 

Amritsar 

• 

6,400 

Vir Bharat Trust, Delhi. 

319 

Vir Bharat 

Delhi . 

• 

15,844 

Do. 

320 

Watan 

Delhi 

• 

1,000 

Shiv Narain Bhatnagar, 

Delhi. 



SINDH) 



321 

Ailan 

Kalyan 


500, 

Naraindas Teckchand. 

322 

♦Hindu 

Ajmer 


3,108 1 

Tilok Chand Gopal Das, 
Ajmer. 

323 

324 

Hindustan 

Hindwasi 

Bombay 

Ajmer 


5,990 

1,800 

Bombay Printers, Ltd., 
Bombay. 

Shivanand Sewakram, Ajmer. 

325 

Inqilab 

Kalyan 


1,000 

S.D. Budhwani. 

326 

Jawala 

Ajmer 


1,000 

Awat Singh Matai, Ajmer. 

327 

Nirvasi 

Kalyan 


450 

Man Mohan Arya, Kalyan. 
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I 

2 

3 


5 

. 



MANIPURI 


328 

Ngashi 

Imphal 

500 

Kaeisam Kunjabehari Singh. 

329 

Prajatantra 

I Imphal 

25° 

L. Joy Chandra Singh. 



CHINESE 


33° 

1 China Review 


480 

I T.L.Wu H.F.How and others. 


1 

1 

j Calcutta 


1 Calcutta. 


Note :—*Indicate A. B. C. figure j in other cases the figures are those given by the 
publisher. 
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ABSTRACT OF CIRCULATION OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN INDIA AS ON 

1ST JANUARY, 1953. 


Group 

1 

English i 

Hindi 

j Assamese 

1 

| Bengali 

No. 

Circ. 

lakhs 

No. | 

Circ. 

lakhs 

No. 

Circ. 

lakhs 

No. 

1 

Circ. 

lakhs 

I Circulation over 35,000 

7 

3-83 



. . 


2 

1.71 

II Circulation 15—35,000 

6 

1-43 

4 

0.83 

•• 



0.21 

III Circulation 5—15,000 

16 

1.44 

23 

191 

•• 



0.48 

IV Circulation below 5,000 

12 

0.27 

49 

1.05 

1 

0.03 

II 

• • 


41 

6.97 

76 

3-79 

I 

0.03 

7 

2.4O 


Group 

Gujarati j 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

Marathi 

No. 

L~7fyTi 

Circ. 

lakhs 

No. 

Circ. 

lakhs 

No. 

Circ. 

lakhs 

No. 

Circ. 

lakhs 

I 

Circulation over 35,000 

.. 

T A y 

T ^ T 

• • I 


. . 


I 

0.43 

II 

Circulation 15—35,000 

3 

0.68 


•• 

3 

0.64 

3 

0-73 

III 

Circulation 5—15,000 

14 

1.11 

4 

0-37 

XI 

1.08 

4 

0.32 

IV 

Circulation below 5,000 

6 

0.08 

21 

0.35 

7 

0.24 

18 

0.43 



23 

1.87 

25 

1 

0.72 

21 

1.96 

26 

1.91 


Group 

Oriya 

Punjabi 

Tamil 

No. 

Circ. 

lakhs 

No. 

Circ. 

lakhs 

No. 

Circ. 

lakhs 

I 

Circulation over 35,000 

. . 

1 


. . 

2 

0.84 

n 

Circulation 15—35,000 

2 

0.41 



2 

0.37 

in 

Circulation 5—15,000 




•• 

4 

0.38 

IV 

Circulation below 5,000 

I 

0.02 

9 

0.23 

4 

0.09 



3 

j O '43 

9 

0.23 

12 * 

1. €8 
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Group 

Telugu 

i Urdu 

! Minor Indian 
j Languages 

No. 

1 

Circ. 

lakhs 

1 1 

No. 

Cite. 

lakhs 

No. 

Circ. 

lakhs 

I 

Circulation over 35.000 1 

1 

I 

0.54 



! 


II 

Circulation 15—35,000 

2 

0.40 

2 

0.31 



III 

Circulation 5—15,000 



10 

0.92 

1 

0.06 

IV 

Circulation below 5,000 

; 3 

0.04 

58 

0.90 

i 

8 

0.09 



6 

0.98. 

70 

2.13 

9 

0.15. 


NUMBER OF PAPERS. 








Total 

Circulation 

(lakhs) 

English 

. 





4i 

6.97 

Hindi 

. 





76 

3-79 

Assamese 

• 

• 




1 

0.03, 

Bengali 

• 





7 

2.40 

Gujarati 

• 





23 

1.87 

Kannada 






25 

0.72 

Malayalam 






21 

1.9& 

Marathi 






26 

1.91 

Oriya 






3 

O.43 

Punjabi 

• 





9 

0.23 

Tamil 

• 





12 

1.68 

Telugu . 

• 

• 




6 

0.98 

Urdu 

• 





70 

2.13 

Total—English and Major Indian 




languages 

• 

• 

• 

• 

320 

25.IO 

Minor Indian languages 

• 

. 


9 

0- 15 

Chinese , 

. 



. 


I 

0.005 


33° 


25 255 








APPENDIX V 


Estimates of capital investment required for starting a paper in English or 

Indian languages. 

In order to estimate the capital required for starting a new metropolitan 
or provincial paper in English and in the Indian languages, Messrs. Bennet 
Coleman & Co. Ltd., were requested to prepare an estimate of the cost of 
machinery required which, in this case, would be a substantial part of the 
initial investment called for. Their estimate is appended below. In their 
view, equipment of this nature would make it possible for the paper to bring 
out one or more dak editions in the course of the day or in the evening, if 
required, a morning edition for the city, a separate airmail edition, if one 
is needed, in the morning and that an afternoon paper could also be brought 
out without having to add to the equipment. 


Capital Equipment for English Paper 

CASEROOM 



Cost. 

(a) Flat Stereo-Casting Section 







Rs. 

i Electric casting box . 

• 

• 





7,000 

i Plate Levelling machine 







8,ooo 

i Bowler Trimmer 







5,000 

i Jigsaw 







3,500 

i Matrix Mangle . 







6,000 

i Imposing Surface 







i,ooo 

i Proof press. 







2,500 

i Saw Trimmer 







3»ooo 

2 Tons Metal Mounts . 







4,000 

i Stereo Metal—one ton 







2,000 

I Plate Gauge 

• 






1,400 

Miscellaneous equipment— 
mers, ladles, etc. 

■hammers, punches, beating brushes, skim- 

1,000 

i Router 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 


5,000 








49,400 
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( b) Display Advertising 


i Ludlow with display types • 

1 Foreman’s desk . . . 

6 r Composing frames with cases 

48 Cases of type 

2 Imposing surfaces 

1 Proofing press . 
too Quarto Galleys . 

2 Lead cutters 

1 Mitering machine 

(fi)'Reading Section 

8 Readers’ Desks . 

15 Chairs ... 

(d) News and Advertisement makeup 

2 Printers’ Desks . 

1 Demp 

3 Randoms . 

8 Imposing Surfaces 
1 Page Proof Press 

3 Trolleys 

1 Galley Press 
350 Galleys (various) 

1 Proofing press . 

16 Chases 

4 Plate Storage Cabinets 
4 Slug Cutters 

1 Mitering Machine 


30,000 

75C 

7.500 

2.500 
2,000 
3»5oo 

750 

400 

150 

47.550 


4,000 

700 

1,700 
1,400 
1 4,500 

j 15,000 

12,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,000 
3,000 

I 2,00 

1 

I 8,000 

800 

j 200 

70,300 

























(e) Machine Setting Section 


9 Slug Casting Machine 
i Ludlow and type 
i Elrod 

1 Slug-Casting Pat 
4 Slug Trucks . 

8 Operators’ Chairs 

2 Tons of metal . 


5,00,000 

25,000 

20,000 

5.000 

8,000 

500 

4,000 


i Matrix Cabinet . 

I Mechanic Bench 
I Spare Parts Cabinet 


Spare parts and Mats Matrix Cleaners, Space 
Band, Cleaners tools, etc. 

(/) Stores 

Matrix, Type and Plate Storage Racks . 


5.87.500 


PROCESS DEPARTMENT 

(A Process Studio for a newspaper that will have an average of about 15 
blocks a day to be made). 


Equipment with cost 

One Process Camera 15 x 12, complete with lens, prism, arc lamps, etc. 

Electrical Fittings, Dark-room, sinks, dishes, etc.. 

Screen 15 x 12 60 lines. 

Metal Printing 1 Hand Wheeler, Gas Stove, sinks, fittings, etc. 

Etching Room : 1 Etching Machine 
* Sinks, dishes, etc... 

Routing, Bevelling, Mounting and Proofings ..... 

One Routing Machine complete with motor. 

One Bevelling machine complete with motor. 

One Sawing machine. 

One Proofing Press. 

Small accessories .. 

Camera equipment. 


8,000 

2,000 

500 

1,500 

4,000 

2,000 

5,000 

3,000 

600 

400 

300 

3.000 

30.300 
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ROTAR Y AND STEREO DEPARTMENT 


i Newspaper Rotary, cut off 24" (2 units), and Stereo Equipment . i 9,00,000 

NEWS SERVICE 

4 Lorries ........... 1,00,000 

Total . . ! 17,85,050 


The above figures are in respect of an English paper. The firm has pre¬ 
pared also an estimate of the capital equipment required for printing and 
publishing a daily newspaper in Hndi. Details are given below: 


V 

2,00,000 

i 

\ 

I 9,00,000 
30,300 
1,00,000 
12,30,300 


(Note. —If day and night editions are taken out composing room equipment 
can be reduced to half being worked in two shifts). 

Bennett Coleman & Co. Ltd., has also estimated the equipment required 
for printing and publishing one daily newspaper in English along with one 
daily newspaper in Hindi. (A Group publication) as under: 


Equipment for Hindi Paper. 
Composing : 

8 Mono Key Boards 
8 Mono Casters 
Imposing Surfaces 

Galleys and other anciliary equipment 
Rotary and Stereo : 

Same as for English paper 


Process : 

Ditto. 

do 

. 

Lorries'. 

Ditto. 

do . ^jrJKa 

Total 


Equipment for English and Hindi Papers in a group : I 

i 

Equipment for English paper as per earlier note . . j 17,85,050 

I 

Additional Monotype Key Boards and casting equipment for Hindi . | 1,50,000 

Total . j 19,35,050 


It will be seen from the estimates given by Bennett Coleman & Co. Ltd., 
that the capital equipment required for the group publication of papers in 
Hindi and English is about Rs. 10 lakhs less than the capital equipment re 
quired for publishing an English and a Hindi paper separately. In other 
words with a small additional equipment a Hindi paper can be started if the 
Press is already publishing English paper. 




APPENDIX VI 

Statement gf Dailies (other than Newspapers) as on i-i -54 
(Figures based on returns from State Governments) 



Delhi, 

_ 1 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Calcutta, 

Capitals of part ‘ A’ 
States 

Capitals of Part ‘ B ’ 
States. 

Capitals of Part C C’ 
States 

Towns of over 
1,00,000 population 

CS C ' 
t* O 

CS *123 
^ & 
n 3 
f.-Qi 

S O 
« 

0 8 
a » O 

d 

Total. 

1 

KB 

KB 

3 

4 

5 


KB 


kb: 


i. Hindi - | 








3 


3 

2. Assamese 

3. Bengali 

4. Gujarati . 

5. Kannada . 

6. Malayalam 

7. Marathi . 

8. Oriya 

9. Pun ab 


9 

12 


1 

1 

T“"' 


•• 

4 

• • 

13 

12 

to. Tamil 





\ 



2 

I 

3 

IX. Telugu . 

• • 



• • 

■t 

•• 




• • 

12. Urdu 

• • 




• • 



I 


I 

13. English . 

2 

I 

3 

4 




I 


11 

Total 

2 

1 

22 

3 

4 




II 

I 

43 
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7owns of less than 
1,00,000 population 






APPENDIX VII 


Statement of newspapers not published regularly showing language and 

CENTRE OF PUBLICATION 

(Figures based on returns from State Governments) 



Delhi 

Bombay 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Capitals of Part ‘A’ 
States 

Capitals of Part ‘B’ 
States 

Capitals of Part ‘C’ 
States 

Other towns of over 
1,00,000 population 

Other towns of less 
than 1,00,000 popu¬ 
lation 

Total 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i. Hindi 

I 





2 




3 

2 Assamese 










♦« 

3. Bengal 




• • 







C ujarati . 










.. 

5. Kannada . 











6. Malayalam 





StJfM 

•• 





. ► 

7. Marathi . 





,1 i] 





. - 

8. Oriya 










• • 

9. Punjabi . 






•• 


2 


' 2 

10. Tamil 





• • 

.. 

• • 



• •• 

II. Telugu . 



• • 




, . 




12. Urdu 

3 




I 

2 


8 

I 

15 

13. Minor 
Languages. 

•• 





1 




r 

Total 

4 



•• 

1 

5 


,0 

I 

21 


168 










APPENDIX VIII 


Statement of tri-weeklies and bi-weeklies showing language and centre 

OF PUBLICATION 

(Figures based on returns from State Governments) 


I 

1 

1 

IS 

Q 

1 

■0 

E 

0 

« 

1 

s 

T 3 

cs 

3 

Calcutta 

< 

M 

3 

PH 

* 4-4 

O 

J 3 & 

a g 

<3 

» 

s 

a, 

V. 

O 

01 “ 

73 " 

M 

g .£5 

O 

Capitals of Part ‘C 
States 

Other towns of over 
1,00,000 population. 

Other towns of less 
than 1,00,000 popu¬ 
lation. 

Total 


1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

5 

6 

1 

7 

8 

, 

10 

i. Hindi 


- 

. , 

, , 

2 

2 

2 

I 


7 

2. Assamese 


. . 



* * 





•• 

3. Bengali . 




4 


•• 


I 


5 

4. Gujarati . 








I 


I 

5. Kannada . 





Jggggj 

2 


•• 

1 

3 : 

6. Malayalam 


. . 







•• 

•• 

7. Marathi . 


I 



;pvf 

2 


I 

9 


8. Oriya 





•• 

• • 


•• 

•• 


9. Punjabi . 





1 

• • 


•• 

I 

2T 

10. Tamil 


. . 

2 



. . 


• . 


2- 

11. Telugu . 


. • 

I 


• • 

• • 


I 

I 

3 - 

12. Urdu 


. • 


• • 

I 

I 

I 

•• 

2 

5 

13. English . 



4 

3 

' I 

•• 

• • 


2 

IO 

14. Minor 
Languages. 






1 

i 



•• 

Total 

! • • 

I 

j 3 

4 

4 

7 

I 3 

5 

14 

5 i 


m 
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13 Science. 

14 Mathematics and Statistics 

15 Medicine, Surgery and Public Health 













17 Ethics and Philosophy . . 

18 Economics and Political Science 



a q w o ►-> 

el s | “• | 

l | | I l | 

>5 a E- 1 < co a. 


t*- m vo r-. oo 

N N N N N 


33 Miscellaneous 











APPENDIX IX 


Statement of weeklies showing language and centre of publication 


(Figures based on returns from State Governments) 





| 


< 

u 

CQ 

w 

£ 

y 

u 

1) C 
> O 

<*.3 

1 

to n 

CO 0 

fll M, 

-23 0 

4-1 O, 

! 




! 


S 

Ih 

O . 

p* 

4 -i 

O 

CU 

0 . 

CO O, 

G O 

s °> 

co O 

c 0 

1 8 

|Jc g.l 
0 6.2 

13 


Delhi. 

C 9 

X 

a 

0 

« 

Madras. 

Ca’cttu 

42 V 

2 3 

6 

CJ 

u 

— a> 

2 CB 

‘§,(55 

CB 

U 

^8 
L, O 
D -> 

68 
0 « 

h 

I 



■ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

Assamese 



. . 

.. 

I 

. . 



II 

12 

Bengali . 


• • 


42 



3 

3 

63 

III 

English 

16 

29 

14 

19 


4 


30 

19 

138 

Gujarati 

• • 

20 

•• 

I 


4 

• • 

31 

24 

80 

Hindi . 

13 

2 


? 

23 

6 

5 

68 

147 

273 

Kannada 

. • 

I 




27 


13 

22 

63 

Malayalam 


• • 

I 

• • 


7 


4 

22 

34 

Marathi. 

• • 

19 

•• 


4 

•• 

•• 

16 

56 

95 

Oriya . 

• • 

•• 

•• 


6 


•• 


10 

16 

Punjabi 




X 


4 


9 

10 

25 

Tamil . 



20 


• • 



27 

22 

79 

Telugu . 

• • 


l-> 




• • 

24 

38 

72 

Urdu . 

24 

6 

6 

5 

6 

II 

I 

47 

58 

164 

Minor Indian 
Languages. 


7 


1 

I 

•• 

3 

4 

II 

27 

Total 

54 

84 

6 l 

7 $ 

48 

63 

12 

276 

513 

1189 

























APPBND1X X. 

Statement of weeklies classified according to language and nature of contents. 
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Noe^-'OOv'T 

*1 tr\ m • v> 


ssSenSme'i 

jouiiy 

ja'qiO 


nSnpx 


CO oc m fs 


iqefunj 


npeiEiv 


co m <-* m 


uibjbAeibiy 


BpBUUB){ 


nwElriQ 


qsnSaa 


T[B 8 U 3 g 


m w N 


9 WXUBSSV 


' * I 


(L, on w ej 


rO^v-jvD P'- oo t?s O w N rn ^}* vr» 

M M M M »-» ft 
















APPENDIX X—contd. 
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mojL 


saSenSuBq 

jouijy 

«jlO 

npj n 

n 3 npx 

1«uibx 


N H IS SO 'O rn 00 M fOVO V't COM H o 

^ • • m n m 


iqBlunj 

bAijq 

iqjBiBJV 


UIB(B^B[BJY 


BpBUUB^J 


M *T\ 


VO 

^r 


?P«!H 


Ht " 


uejuftiQ 


N rr> m m w 


qsr[8ua 


cn m »n m h oo 


n m w r} 


IJBauaa 


0S31UBSSV 



J-gS 

iJl 

gfl 8“ 

to w w 


: ”li 

•lli & 

!-f S g«l“Sals s -2 i’S, - 4 ; 

■ g-s-= g«|. 


>3 < 1 , 


r a n < 

(3 W- 


3 d 


vo t"-oo os O m 

M M M M N N 


N 

N 


•*r w*sso t^oo 
N N N N N 


Os O w N m 
<s m m m m 


Total 
















APPENDIX XI 


Statement of fortnightlies showing language and places of publication 


(Figures based on returns from State Governments) 



, 3 
u 

-4 

Bombay j 

| 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 C/5 

i 1 j 

1 ! 

1 1 

Calcutta 

Capitals of Part £ A‘ 
States 

Capital of Part ‘B’ 
States 

Capils Of Part C C’ 
States 

Towns of over 
1,00,000 population 

G l 

9*3 ! 
•2.2 1 
V3 i 

C/5 fV 
<n q 

v, ati 

a 1 
O X . 

C/5 O ’ 

1! 

H 

Total 

r 

2 

3 

n 

5 

6 

1 

7 i 

8 

9 

10 

II 

i. Hindi 

7 

4 


2 | 

I 

2 , 

I 

3 ! 

2 

28 


26 

74 

2. Assamese 




! 








3. Bengali 




20 

1 


11 

3 


8 

33 

4. Gujarati . 


6 

.. 


1 

2 


19 


II 

39 

5. Kannada . 


I 




i 


2 



4 

6. Malayalam 



I 



1 


2 


I 

5 

7. Marathi . 


6 



3 



9 


9 

27 

8. Oriya 


. . 


- ! 

6 


. .. 



2 

8 

9. Punjabi 


. . 




| 


1 



I 

10. Tamil 



9 



2 

17 ' 



14 

42 

II. Telugu . 

. . 

. . 

8 





: 5 


12 

25 

12. Urdu 

8 

I 


2 1 

4 

1 

I 

8 


7 

32 

13. English 

10 

13 

12 

13 


3 

2 

19 


9 

84 

14. Other 
Indian 
languages 


2 






I 


2 

5 

Total 

25 

33 

30 

1 

37 

20 

13 

6 

| U4 

1 

J 

IOI 

379 


125 
















Statement op poetnightliBs showing language and place op publication 
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IBJOX 

IN H ' • N 

ssSsnSuEi 

4 4 M 

npj n 

M M . "> « v, 

tiSnpx 

^ N M M M MM 

RTOJ.L 

. «.M 

FqBfunj 

• • . H 

BXtJQ 


fqiBJBjY 

M N IO 

; • .m m 

--- 

, j , , N t m 


; ; . . v . w . m 

FPOTH 

• m . M . . « fo m «o 

tlB-ielng 

I 

I 

.. 

mj; 

3 

2 

7 

.. i 

qsgSug 

<S ' 0 .. MN . fr> . N M w 

l[B 8 u 3 g 

-^- MM 

3 S 3 UIBSSV 

--*-:-- 

• 

1 

1 

j Nature of Contents 

| News and current affairs 
General .... 

Women .... 

Children .... 

Film ..... 

Sports and Games 

Society .... 

Religion .... 

Literary .... 

Theatre, Radio and Music 

Art. 

Education .... 

Science .... 

Mathematics and Statistics 

Medicine, Surgery and Pub¬ 
lic Health. 

Social Welfare and Uplift 

Ethics and Philosophy . . | 

°N l 8 !«S 1 












17 ? 



33 Miscellaneous 







APPENDIX XII 


Statement op monthlies showing language and placb op publication 
(Figures based on returns from State Governments; 



Delhi 

Bombay 

Madras 

Calcuttta 

Copitals ofpari ‘A’ 

States 

PQ 

2 

04 

< 4-1 

O 

■3 

5 ** 

<U 

8 * a 

<3 w 

0 

S 3 

o- 

<4-1 

0 

Ig 

a8 

3 M 

Towns of over 
1,00,000 population 

Town* of less than 
1,00,000 population 

Total 

I. Hindi 

39 

! 


19 

26 

16 

6 

112 

80 

299 

2. Assamese 









5 

5 

3. Bengali 




109 



* * 

7 

26 

142 

4. Gujarati 


46 


I 

.. 

3 


81 

36 

167 











62 

6. Malayalam 

" 


2 

1 

IS, - ' 

2 


4 

38 

47 

7. Marathi . 


5 ° 

I 


7 



47 

22 

127 

8. Oriya 




3 


• • ‘ 



I I 

27 

9. Punjabi . 

3 



I 

I i 

n i 

5 


20 

7 

37 

10. Tamil 



70 



I 


35 

42 

148 

11. Telugu 

•• 


29 

I 

* * 

i 


I 


22 

30 

82 

12 -Urdu 

5 i 

2 


4 i 

4 

17 

2 

30 

15 

125 

13 English 

49 

70 

52 

79 I 

21 

19 


53 

44 

3< 

14. Other Indi n 






| 





Languages 


5 

• • 

I 

4 

•• i 

I 

4 

15 

30 

Total | 

142 j 

174 

155 

218 

76 

84 ! 

1 

ro i 

1 

436 

390 

1685 
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APPENDIX XIV 


Statement of quarterlies showing language and centre of publication 
(Figures based on returns from State Governments) 



Delh 

>> 

PI 

A 

I 

Madras 

Calcutta 

Capitals of part C A’ 
States 

Capitals Of Part ‘B’ 
States 

Capitals of part ‘C’ 
States 

Other towns of over 
1,00,000 population 

Other towns of less 
than 1,00,000 
population 

Total 

I. Hindi 

4 



2 

4 

2 

.. 

15 

13 

40 

2. Assamese 









8 

8 

3. Bengali 




10 

•• 

. . 


I 

3 

14 

4. Gujarati . 


2 






3 

2 

7 

5. Kannada 


.. 


. . 


I 


2 

2 

S 

6. Malayalam 









I 

I 

7. Marathi . 


3 


nI'VS2 

1 



4 

3 

11 

8. Oriya 



. . 






. 6 

7 

9. Punjabi 

I 

. • 







i 

2 

10. Tamil 



2 


I 



3 

1 

7 

11. Telugu 



2 


I 




I 

4 

12. Urdu 


1 


•• 


2 


2 


5 

13. English . 

4 

29 

29 

30 

9 

10 

I 

31 

29 

172 

Total 

9 

35 

33 

42 

17 

1 x 5 

1 

I 

6 l 

70 

283 
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Statement of other periodicals showing language and centre of publication 
(Figures based on returns from State Governments) 


2? 

c/i 

Naature 

of 

contents 

Delhi 

Bombay 

SBJpuyy 

Calcutta 

Capitals of paet ‘A’ 
States 

Capitals of part ‘B’ 
States 

Capitals of part ‘C’ 
States 

Other towns of over 
1,00,000 population 

Other towns of less 
than 1,00,000 
population 

i 

i 

) _ 

1 " 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

i 

Hindi . 

I 



7 

9 

2 

4 

28 

28 

79 

2 

Assamese 



.. 


* * 




20 

20 

3 

Bengali . 




64 




8 

24 

96 

4 

Gujarati 


9 



I 



17 

7 

34 

5 

Kannada 






2 


2 

3 

7 

6 

Malayalam 


1 " 






I 

18 

19 

7 

Marathi 


1 Ir 



I 

y 


II 

10 

33 

8 

Oriya . 

•• 



hHOTtc! 

13 




20 

33 

9 

Punjabi 




X * i 




I 

2 

3 

10 

Tamil . 


• • 

5 

jjl H f 




6 

7 

18 

II 

Telugu 


• • 

3 

I 




3 

II 

18 

12 

Urdu 

4 


I 

4 

2 

I 


4 

3 

19 

13 

14 

English 

Other 

4 

29 

44 

53 

18 

10 

4 

55 

87 

304 

languages 

I 

I 



3 

I 


12 

9 

27 

15 

Bilingual 

etc. 


12 


I 

I 



30 

34 

78 


Total 

10 

62 

53 

130 

48 

16 

8 

178 

283 

788 
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APPENDIX XVIII 


SRI A. R. BHAT’S NOTE ON 
ECONOMICS OF A MOFUSSIL DAILY NEWSPAPER 

The following rough estimates of cost for starting and conducting a 
Marathi daily newspaper have been prepared in round figures. They are 
for the conditions obtaining in the city of Poona. The paper is to be 
started in competition with other papers. It would, therefore, not have a 
monopoly either in circulation or as an advertising medium. The paper 
is to have four standard size pages per issue. It is to be published on six 
days in a week. It would observe ten holidays in a year besides the 
weekly holiday. 

To start with, the paper need not have its own press. It can be printed 
at some efficient job printing press. This would enable it to be started 
with a smaller initial capital. All that it need provide is the working 
capital for about three months, furniture, a small library and adequate 
provision to meet initial losses. If the paper were to have its own pre¬ 
mises and machinery, it would require somewhat more than double the 
amount of capital. Further, in order to provide sufficient work for the 
press to make the printing of the paper economical, it would have to 
organise an up-to-date job printing department. It would obviously be 
advantageous to get the paper printed from outside, bestow undivided 
attention on its development, build up circulation and then at a proper 
time install a suitable press. 

In the estimates, salaries to the staff have been provided on the basis 
of the minimum recommended by the Press Commission, with due 
allowance for increments during the first three years. Provision has been 
made for the grant of fifteen days casual leave, one month privilege leave, 
twenty days half pay sick leave, contribution to the provident fund of an 
amount equivalent to one month’s salary of an employee and payment of 
gratuity on the basis of fifteen days pay for every year of service, 
calculated on the average salary during the last year of service. 

The paper will be sold at a retail price of one anna per copy. -The 
proprietor will get Rs. 4/- net per hundred copies sold ex-office or ex¬ 
factory. This means that the difference of Rs. 2/4/- per hundred copies 
between the retail price and the net price, will cover agency commission 
at not exceeding 25 per cent., packing and forwarding charges inclusive 
of the material used therefor, etc. 

It would be possible to build up a net paid for circulation of 11,000 
copies per issue at the end of about three years. The paper would have 
to print 12,000 copies per issue so that it could sell 11,000 copies. In the 
course of three years, it should be possible for such a paper with about 
11,000 circulation to get on an average about eight columns or one page 
of requisite class of advertisements per issue, and realise a net average 
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revenue of Rs. 2 /- per column-inch. The advertisement revenue per 
publishing day would thus be Rs. 320 /-. 

Estimates'for a daily paper to be printed outside 

I. Capital requirements 

Rs. 

Furniture ............ 5,000 

Library. 5,000 

Working capital ........... 65,000 

Provision for initial losses ......... 1,15,000 


1,90,000 


II. Monthly expenses 
(as at the beginning of the fourth year) 

Editorial staff : 

1 Editor (Rs. 350) ') 

6 Assistant Editor, I 1,600 

Sub-editors and > 

Local correspondents (Rs. 1,250) J 

Managerial staff : 

1 General Manager (Rs. 350) ) 

3 Asstt. Manager, Advertisement Manager and | 1,500 

Accountant (Rs. 615) f 

4 Clerks (Rs. 535 ) J 

Menial staff : 

4 Peons . 440 

3 Sweeper, Methar and Watchman - . — 

Total . 3.540 

Add 33% of the above for covering casual leave, privilege leave, sick 
leave, employers contribution to the Provident Fund and provision 
for gratuity. 1,180 


Rs. 4,720 

News Service PTI Class II . 800 

Mofussil & metropolitan correspondents . . . 500 

Newpapers, periodicals, books, etc. 175 

Telephone, Telegrams ....... 450 

Travelling and conveyance . . . . . 250 

Bombay business representation ..... 250 

Membership fees : 

ILNA, AINEC, ABC. 50 

Stationery, lighting, entertainment. 250 

Audit. 50 

Photos and blocks ....... 225 

Interest on capital invested at 4 % . . . . . 635 

Contingencies ........ 500 

Rent. 200 4,335 


Composing and printing charges (Rs. 80/- as composing charges for 
four pages and Rs. 10/- per thousand copies as printing charges 
per day) ........... Rs. 5,000 

Total invariable i.e., basic expenditure ..... 14,055 

Newsprint for printing 12,000 copies for four st. size pages'at Rs. 840/- 
per long ton ; i.e., variable expenditure . 6,250 


20,305 


Total expenditure . 
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III. Monthly Income 


Net sales revenue from n,ooo copies at Rs. 4/- per hundred copies Rs. 

for 25 days. 11,000 

Net advertisement revenue for 8 columns space at the net average rate 
of Rs. 2/- per column inch per day for 25 days .... 8,000 

Total income - 19,000 


Some conclusions and explanations 

( 1 ) The basic cost of production exclusive of newsprint works out at 
about Rs. 562 /- per issue of four standard size pages for 11,000 copies, ( 9 . 
pies per copy). The cost of newsprint would be 4-33 pies. The net 
realised sale price per copy would be 7 7 pies. 


( 2 ) For a daily paper with a net circulation of 11,000 copies to make 
it work economically would require an advertisement revenue of about 
Rs. 375 /- per issue instead of the estimated one of Rs. 320 /- or alter¬ 
natively there should be saving in the expenditure on newsprint by about 
20 per cent., which would be possible when the newsprint price would be 
about Rs 680 / - per ton. 

II 

Estimates for a daily paper having its own press 
I. Capital requirements 


1 Land and Building . ■ 

2 Printing and ancillary machinery . 

3 Furniture. 

4 Library. 

5 Working capital for the newspaper 

6 Provision for initial losses . 


Total 


Rs. 

1,06,000 

1,05,000 

5,000 

5,000 

65,000 

1,15,000 

4,01,000 


Analysis of fixed capital 

1 (a) Land 10,000 sq. ft. @Rs. 2/- per sq. ft. 

(b) Building with a built up area of 5760 sq. ft. @ Rs. 15/- per 
sq. ft. . 


20,000 

86,400 


2. Plant and Machinery 

(a) Two double demy machines with one folding machine 

(b) One Treadle. 

(c) One cutting machine 32'X36* .... 

One Stitching machine 

Perforating machine 
One Numbering machine 
One Ruling machine 
(Pressure) press 
One Proof-press 


85,000 

5,000 


V 15,000 


2,11,400 


Total 
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II. Monthly expenses 
(as at the beginning of the fourth year) 

Factory staff : 

20 compositors and 6 machine room] 

workers. 2,250 

Editorial staff. 1,600 

Managerial staff. x,500 

Menial staff. 440 



Rs. 

• 

5,790 

Add 33% for covering casual leave, privilege leave, sick leave, employer’s 
contribution to Provident Fund and provision for gratuity . 

1,930 



Rs. 

800 

7,720 

News-service PTI Class II,. 

, 


Mofussil & metropolitan correspndents 

. 

500 


Newspapers, periodicals, books etc. 

, 

175 


Telephone, telegrams. 

« 

450 


Travelling, conveyance ...... 

. 

250 


Bombay business representation .... 

. 

250 


Membership fees: 

ILNA, AINEC, ABC. 

• 

50 


Stationery, lighting, etc. .. 

• 

300 


Audit.. . 

. 

50 


Licence fees. 

, 

5 b 


Rates, taxes, insurance. 

, 

125 


Photos and Blocks. 

• 

225 


Interest on capital @ 4% ..... 

. 

1.335 


Depreciation on building, plant and machinery, types . 

• 

2,000 


Contingencies ....... 

• 

500 

7,060 




Total invariable i.e. basic expenditure 



14,780 

Newsprint for printing 12,000 copies four st. size pages 
at Rs. 840/- per long ton. 


6 3 250 


Ink about 400 lbs.. 

. 

400 


Other stores, power, repairs, etc. .... 


225 



Total variable expenses . . 6,875 

Total expenditure . . . 21,655 


III. Monthly Income 

Net sales revenue from 11,000 copies for 25 days . 11,000 

Net advertisement revenue for eight columns space per 1 
days at the net average rate for Rs. 2/-per column inch > 8,000 

for 25 days J-. 

Total 19,000 


Some conclusions and explanations 

( 1 ) The basic cost of production would be about Rs. 571 /- per issue 
of four standard size pages. For 11,000 copies, it would work out at 
10-31 pies per copy. 








( 2 ) For each copy of four st. size pages sold, the cost of newsprint, 

ink, stores, etc. would be 4-8 pies. 

( 3 ) The cost of production per copy on the basis of 11,000 copies would 
thus be 15 " 11 pies as against 14-14 pies if the paper were printed outside. 
But the newspaper press provided above would be able to job work. It 
can print even an evening paper. The profit derived from this source, 
namely job work should enable the paper to make up its additional cost 
of production. Such job work would need additional working capital to 
an extent depending on the volume and the nature of job work under¬ 
taken. 
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APPENDIX No. XX 
Retail prices of Dailty newspapers 
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Average price : three days @ -/x/6 and three days @ -/i/-. 














Retail Prices of Daily Newspapers 
(Number of newspapers sold at different prices) 
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Average price, three days -/t/6 and three days -III- 














APPENDIX No. XXt 

Annual Advertisement Revenue per Copy among Dailies. 
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5,000 and 15,000. 

Papers having circulation less than 5,001 
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In the case of three papers in Indian languages, two of which are 
published from Calcutta and one from Bombay, and one English paper 
from Bombay, the annual revenue from advertisements per copy-sold has 
not been included in the above table as we could not accept the circula¬ 
tion of the papers. The figures are given below on the basis of the 
circulation claimed by the papers and on the basis of circulation esti¬ 
mated by us. The estimates were based on the circulation revenue, retail 
price per copy and maximum discount to agents, as intimated by the 
papers themselves. 



Claimed 

circulation 

Revenue 
per copy 

Estimated 

circulation 

Revenue 
per copy 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Paper A .... 

6,950 

22 

2,000 

76 

Paper B 

11,032 

8 

Moo 

58 

Paper C .... 

5)095 

19 

1,800 

54 

Paper D 

6,090 

57 

3.200 

140 

, 
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APPENDIX XXIII 


DATA TO BE FILED WITH THE PRESS REGISTER 

I. Information to be filed with the registrar at the time of the first 
registration of a newspaper should include: — 

1 . Details of proprietorship e.g. If a company, its memoranda and 

articles of association, list of shareholders and directors, and 
particulars of Managing Agents; if a partnership, name of 
each partner and his share; if a trust, names of trustees and 
copy of trust deed etc. 

2 . Names of other newspapers in which the proprietor has interest. 

and extent of interest. 

3 . Name of the Editor. 

4 . Policy as laid down in the contract with editor. Any change 

in the above items of information should be intimated to the 
Registrar within a fortnight. 

II. Annual statements to be filed by newspapers should include: — 

1 . Average net paid circulation per day for each month and for the 

Calendar year. 

2 . Average Sales per day through agents, stating the maximum, 

minimum and average rates of commission allowed to agents 
during the years. 

3 . Sales revenue for the Calendar year, giving the Sale through 

agents and to subscribers separately. 

4 . Newsprint consumption during the calendar year stating quantity 

and book value. 

5 . Days of publication in a year. 

6 . Average number of pages per week. 

7 . Size of a page, giving the area, number of columns per page and 

their height. 

8 . Retail selling price per copy. 

9 . Average number of columns per day of 

(a) Editorial matter. 

(b) Advertisement matter. 

10 . Gross Advertisement Revenue and the Commission paid to 

advertising agencies. 

11 . No. of employees (Editorial and Managerial side separately) and 

their classification according to pay groups, as on the last 
day of each year. 
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12 . Number of employees (Editorial and Managerial side separately) 

retired, died, dismissed resigned or left the service during 
the year as well as number of persons recruited during the 
year. 

13 . Copies of Audited Profit and Loss Account and Balance Sheet. 

The Profit and Loss Account should be separately given for 
each publication where two or more are owned by the same 
proprietor. These should in general be in the form prescri¬ 
ed under the Indian Companies Act with appropriate modi¬ 
fications in case of concerns which are not Companies. The 
accounts should indicate clearly the gross revenue earned by 
sale of newspapers, advertisement, sale of waste paper, job 
work etc. and the commission paid for the same as well as 
expenditure on the different items of cost. 

14 . The breakdown of average circulation in the town of publication 

and in each district. 

15 . Average number of copies distributed free per day as voucher, 

exchange, complimentary, sample, office etc. 

16 . The print order on every day of publication (This should be 

intimated weekly). 

News Agencies 

Tae annual accounts filed should specifically include the accounts of 
Profit and Loss or Revenue and Expenditure, as the case may be. On the 
revenue side, the statement should show separately revenue from each 
class of service including commercial service and teleprinter hire. The 
expenditure may be grouped under the following heads: 

(i) Expenditure on news collection; 

(ii) expenditure on news editing; 

(iii) expenditure on news distribution; and 

(iv) general establishment charges. 

The return of employees should be filed on the same lines as for news- 
papeis. Those employed outside India should be shown separately. 

A list of subscribers for each category of service should be filed 
separately. 



APPENDIX XXIV 


ECONOMIC OF GROUP PRODUCTION 

The Group Production of newspapers (whether more than one edition 
of the same paper, morning and evening papers in the same language or 
papers belonging to different languages) results in certain economies by 
way of more and fuller utilisation of equipment and staff. These econo¬ 
mies have played an important part in shaping the development of the 
Indian Press. 

The term “Group” is applied to cases of different papers, morning, 
evening or in different languages being brought out at the same place and 
under the same proprietorship. From the production point of view even 
a paper which publishes a dak edition in the evening for despatch by 
train to mofussil districts and another early in the morning for distribu¬ 
tion in the city of publication is as much as a “group” paper as another 
printing a morning and an afternoon edition because though in the latter 
case it is usual to call the two editions by different names, the amount of 
printed matter carried in common is no greater in the case of the dak and 
morning editions than in the morning and afternoon editions. In cities 
like Bombay and Delhi, a few papers bring out afternoon editions, but 
the practice of printing separate dak and city editions appears to be more 
or less universal except in the case of a few papers which are dependent 
solely on local circulation. 

In the case of groups, there are considerable savings in operating costs, 
arising (a) from more intensive utilisation of the equipment which would 
otherwise be idle, and (b) from sharing of the costs of staff and manage¬ 
ment. It may be said that every paper which brings out one edition 
earlier to be distributed by train or bus in other areas and a second 
edition later for local distribution is in one sense a “group” paper. The 
publication of a number of editions is a necessary development without 
which the large papers in India would not have been able to grow to 
their present sizes. Sometimes a paper brings out an afternoon edition 
for sale to a different section of the population. Such afternoon editions 
usually bear different names from the morning papers, and are brought 
out mainly in the larger metropolises and industrial centres but there are 
instances even at smaller centres where afternoon papers are now being 
brought out to supplement the morning paper. 

A further extension of this practice is where papers are brought out 
in a number of languages by the same publisher. In India we have a 
large number of highly developed languages. The official language, 
English at present, is to be replaced by Hindi in a few years, and both 
these languages would be in use, side by side with the language of the 
region. Over very large tracts of territory it is quite common to find 
two or more languages widely prevalent, and many of the large cities 
have grown up at the confluence of two linguistic streams, e.g. Bombay 
(Gujarati and Marathi), Madras (Telugu and Tamil), Calcutta (Bengali 
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and Hindi), Delhi (Hindi and Urdu/Punjabi), Nagpur (Marathi and Hindi). 
The same publisher therefore brings out papers in the official language as 
well as in one or two local languages, or in two or more local languages. 

The general economies that are possible in group operation are in the- 
following directions: 

( 1 ) Fixed. Assets .—The main investment in the case of newspaper 
operation is on equipment and buildings. These absorb.a major portion, 
of the long-term capital and considerable savings in the total require¬ 
ments can be effected where more than one paper is published at the 
same place. 

In order to be up to the minute with the news, it is the practice in. 
all modern newspapers to instal machinery capable of turning out the 
entire requirements for one edition within an hour or so. The publication 
of additional editions does not require any more machinery than for a 
single edition. The bringing out of language editions simultaneously 
with, say, the English edition both for the dak and city circulations 
requires only that one or the other should go'to the press a little earlier. 
If however the printing press is a double 8-page unit with adjustable 
folding arrangements, two papers not exceeding 8-.pages each can be 
simultaneously produced. Where more than three different papers have 
to be published for particular edition, it may be necessary to duplicate 
the press in order to avoid excessive delay in the printing, but in any 
case the investment would not be as high as it would be if the papers, 
were printed at separate presses. 

In the composing room the same installation would normally serve the 
dak and morning editions and can also handle perhaps an afternoon 
edition. In .the case of additional languages, extra equipment for the 
languages will naturally have to be installed. 

In respect of the Stereo Foundry, Packing & Forwarding Department 
and Distribution Department, the same equipment can generally handle 
a number of editions and no additional equipment would be needed for 
papers in other languages. 

An increase in a number of editions of a newspaper does not normally 
require additional composing room space or editorial accommodation. 
The increase in space required for managerial staff is also slight. Where 
additional languages are handled, there would be an increase in composing 
room space and editorial space. An estimate of capital equipment neces¬ 
sary for publication of modern English newspaper, Hindi newspaper, and 
for publishing modern English and Hindi newspapers in a group has been 
given in Appendi V, and would indicate the extent to which economies 
in capital outlay and resultant savings in depreciation can be effected. 

( 2 ) Establishment .—The employment of at least two shifts in the 
editorial staff might be advisable even for papers which bring out a single 
edition every day, in order to maintain a smooth flow of copy to the 
composing room. Where, however, this is not the practice, additional 
shifts will have to be engaged where both dak and city editions are 
contemplated but an afternoon paper can perhaps be handled without an 
increase in the staff. Additional staff for translation and for leader 
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writing would be necessary in the case of any addition in the number of 
languages handled. 

No additional expenditure on reporters and correspondents would 
normally be involved consequent on an increase in a number of editions 
of a paper. The publications of an afternoon edition might call for the 
services of additional reporters in the city, but if the morning city edition 
of the paper has a sizeable circulation, it would in any case have to main¬ 
tain a good staff of reporters and there would, be a little increase in 
expenditure consequent on an increase in the number of editions. It had 
been the practice formerly for such reporters, and for mofussil corres¬ 
pondents, to file their copy in English, this being translated and processed 
by the Editorial staff. In some groups, there is now a trend towards the 
employment of reporters who can file copy directly in English and in one 
other Indian language since this has been found conducive to more 
effective reporting in the languages than can be achieved by translating 
an English report. Similarly mofussil correspondents are sometimes 
asked to send two separate reports—one in the local language and one in 
English for use in the two papers. Where such practices have gained 
ground there should properly be a slight increase in the salary to 
reporters and correspondents for their additional work on the second set 
of reports, but even where this is allowed, there would be some saving in 
the translation staff in the editorial section and the over all increase 
because of the number of languages handled is not appreciable. 

In the interests of maximum utilisation of composing room equipment 
particularly mechanical composing machines, it may be economical even 
for papers which bring out only one edition per day to employ two shifts 
of staff, but where they do not, employment of an additional shift would 
be necessary to handle both the Dak & Morning editions. Separate staff 
would of course be necessary for other languages. 

Two shifts of Stereo Foundry staff would have to be employed for dak 
and city editions but no additional staff would be needed for an afternoon 
paper. Papers in a number of languages can be handled with the same 
staff. 

In respect of machine room (press room) staff, additional shifts will 
have to be employed for dak and city editions but it will usually be 
possible to handle afternoon editions without any extra staff. Publication 
of language papers at the same time would not need any additional shifts 
of the staff. The limit however would appear to be a maximum of 
3 papers for any one edition. Where however, the editions are distributed 
over a large period of time, this limit may not apply. In the case of 
staff employed in the packing and forwarding department and for miscel¬ 
laneous services, some increase would be necessary in order to handle the 
increased work following from an increase in the number of editions or 
in the number of languages. But no additional supervisory staff would be 
generally necessary. 

Managerial staff generally works only one shift and some increase 
would be needed for handling the additional work consequent on increase 
in a number of editions or in the number of languages. Both in the case 
of advertising staff and the circulation staff there will be slight increase 
where more papers are added to the group but this increase will be small 
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compared to the additional advertisement revenue or increase in circula¬ 
tion. 

There is thus considerable scope for economies in establishment 
charges though their extent would depend on the timing of the various 
editions and papers. The estimates given to us disclose that under the 
most favourable circumstances the saving affected in establishment 
expenses would be about 75 per cent, if an Indian language paper is 
published along with the established English paper than when it is 
published separately. 

( 3 ) Material .—There would be no saving because of group operation 
in the quantity of material used such as newsprint etc., but there is some 
saving consequent on combined purchase in large quantities particularly 
in the case of newsprint. 

( 4 ) General Overheads .—No additional general expenses would be 
involved because of an increase in a number of papers published from the 
same office. Even in the case of distributing agents it is usual to employ 
the same persons to handle all the papers issued from the publishing 
house and so no increase is caused in the volume of correspondents to be 
handled unless the papers are sold in quite different parts of the country 
when there would be an increase in a number of agents. 



APPENDIX XXV 
ADVERTISEMENT TARIFFS 


Information regarding advertisement tariffs in force during July 1952 
had been collected, and the minimum rates for display advertisements on 
•contract basis for all the daily papers that furnished us the information 
is given below. The papers have been arranged according to languages 
and have been further classified according to circulation ranges. The 
place of publication as well as the year of establishment of each paper 
has been given. The rate per mille, i.e.. rate per thousand copies, has 
also been given in each case. 

In the case of multiple units, it is usual to have a combined rate of 
advertisement for all the editions of the paper published from different 
centres. In such cases, the rate per mille has been calculated with refer¬ 
ence to the combined circulation. Wherever separate rates for single 
•edition of a multiple unit were available, they have also been included in 
•the table. In one case of a group publication, there is a combined rate 
for the publications in English and Kannada language. In this case the 
•rate per mille has been calculated with reference to the combined circula¬ 
tion of the two papers. 

It is generally observed that the large metropolitan papers have com¬ 
paratively low mille rate for advertisements. The following may be given 
as examples: — 

Paper 



Place of publication 

|« Rate per 
i mille 


-English Language — 

A (combined rate) 
B (combined rate) 
C 

D . 

E . 

Indian Languages — 

A . . 

B . 

C . 

D . 

E . 


! 

Calcutta and Allahabad 
Calcutta and Delhi 

I 

i Madras 
: Madras 
I Delhi 


i Rs. as. ps. 
o 3 II 

i 

j o 3 II 

' 0 3 9 

038 
036 


1 Calcutta 

1 

j Calcutta 
| Bombay 
( Madras 
i Madras 


o 2 10 
029 
o 2 11 
j 026 
! 026 


20G 
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The rates per mille of the medium size papers (circulation between 
5,000 to 35,000) are higher than for the large papers in the metropolitan 
towns, and show a telescopic character. That is to say, the column-inch 
rates does not increase proportionately with the rise in circulation but at 


a slower rate. Thus the rates 
circulation. For example: — 

per mille tend 

to decrease with 

increasing 


Rate 

per mille 

English Papers .— 



Rs. as. ps. 

A. 

i Bombay 


0-5 6 

B. 

Bombay 


066 

Indian /languages .— 

i 



A. 

l 

j Calcutta 


0411 

B. 

Calcutta 


068 


C.Bombay 

D .| Delhi 

E.i Delhi 

The medium size papers in provincial towns, however, have a higher 
rate per mille than the corresponding papers in the metropolitan towns. 
Such papers in the provincial towns do not have to compete for adver¬ 
tisements as much as the papers in the metropolitan towns. In some 
cases, the papers in provincial towns have a sort of monopoly in respect 
of advertisements and can fix their tariff at a higher level. Examples of 
such papers are given below: — 


0 3 7 

041 
0 4 3 


English 


Language 


Rate 

per mille 


iRs. as. ps. 


A . 

B . 

C . 

D . 

E . 

F . 

G . 

Indian Languages — 
A . 

B 

C 

D . 

E . 


Ambala 
Bangalore 
. : Patna 
. ' Lucknow 
. | Lucknow 
Nagpur 
. : Nagpur 

. 1 Banaras 
Nasik 
Nagpur 
Kanpur 
■ I Kanpur 


o 7 t 

091 
0 9 3 

o 10 o 

o 10 3 

! o 15 3 

o 7 10 

o 8 II 

i 

! 058 

i O 5 S 

060 
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In some of the provincial centres, a keen competition exists between 
the papers, and the 'advertisement rates of such papers are low and some 
times even lower than the corresponding metropolitan papers. Examples 
are given below: — 


Rs. as. ps. 


A . 

Ahmedabad 



0 2 10 

B . 

Ahmedabad 



0 3 ‘8 

C . 

Surat 



0 2 i r 

D . 

Surat 



0 3 10 

E . 

Kottayam 



027 

F . 

Kottayam . 



O 2 2j 

G . 

Kottayam 



O 2 IO 

The small papers have generally a high rate per 
column-inch rate is, however, not very high and 
willing to pay this rate. Examples are given below: — 

mille. The actual 
the advertisers are 



Advt. 

rate 

Rate per 
mille 

Englith 





x. Kanpur 

V 

5 

0 0 

1 7 1 

2. Poona . 

. 

I 

8 0 

I 4 10 

Indian Language paper. 





1. Nagpur 


2 

0 0 

I 0 IO 

2. Sholapur 


3 

0 0 

1 1 5 

3. Lucknow 


3 

0 0 

1 2 6 


There are certain papers which have specialised circulation and they 
can charge a higher rate than other papers in their category. Instances 

are: 


Rs. as. ps. 

Rate per mille 

Paper (A) Bombay and Delhi ... ., ,,049 

Paper (B) Calcutta and Delhi . . . ,, ,, o 4 11 

Paper (C) Bombay. „ o on 
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The first two papers are large English papers and have among their 
readers a large number of persons engaged in industry and commerce. 
The third paper is a medium size Indian language paper in Bombay which 
is read by a rich business community. By virtue of their readership, 
these papers are able to fix "their tariff high in a competitive market. 

There are some cases where the rates appear to be substantially more 
than the other papers of those categories. Examples are: — 


Englih papers — 

1 Bombay 

2 Calcutta 

Indian Language papers.- 

1. Calcutta 

2. Calcutta 

3. Bombay 

4. Bombay 


Rate per mille 
Rs. as ps. 
1 1 8 

1 1 9 

o 12 o 
063 
o 12 6 
096 


Some of these medium sized papers enjoyed a good circulation in the past 
and therefore they are able to charge a high tariff still in spite of 
decline in their circulation. In some cases, it appears that the circulation 
claimed before advertisers was substantially higher than that shown in 
the returns submitted to us. Therefore, in such cases the rate per mille 
has worked out at a higher figure, though the advertisers would be paying 
them at the rates on the basis of circulation claimed before them. In one 
of above cases it appears that the paper being in a favourable position 
with reference to a particular source of advertisement is able to fix a high 
tariff. 


In some of the provincial centres, the rates per mille of some of the 
papers are substantially lower than the other comparable papers in the 
same town. Instances are: — 


Rate per mille 
Rs. as. ps. 


(A) Jullundur . . . .030 

(B) Patna.029 


In these cases, it appears that the papers have claimed a higher circula¬ 
tion, but the actual circulation is perhaps lower, even to the knowledge of 
the advertisers who, therefore, pay them at competitive rates. In such 
cases, the rate per mille calculated on the claimed circulation would be 
lower than the competitive rate. 
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Advertisement tariffs of Dailies—July 1952 


SI. 

No. 

| 

Place of Publication. 

j 

1 

Year of 
Estab¬ 
lish¬ 
ment. 

Minimum 
Display 
Advertise¬ 
ment Rate 
July, 1952 
Rs. per 

S.C.l. 

Rate per 
mille 
Rs. per 
s.c.i. 

I 

2 

! 3 

■ 

j 5 

6 



I. English Dailies 





Papersh aving Circula¬ 
tion over 35,000. 





1 

(Combined rate) . 

Bombay & Delhi 

1838 

& 

1950 

28 0 0 

049 

2 

(Combined rate) . 

Bombay 

j 1838 

28 0 0 

052 

3 

(Combined rate)} . 

Calcutta and Allahabad 

1868 

& 

1943 

w 

00 

0 

0 

0311 

4 

(Combined rate)] 

Calcutta and Delhi . 

1875 

Xr 

20 0 0 

0 4 11 




oc 

1931 



5 


Calcutta and Delhi. 

1937 1 
& 

1951 

12 8 0 

0 3 11 






6 


Madras . !' 

1932 

10 0 0 

039 

7 


Madras 

1878 

15 0 0 

038 

8 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation between 

15,000 and 35,000. 

Delhi . 

1924 

10 8 0 

03d 

9 


Bombay. 

1930 

12 0 0 

0 5 6 

10 


Madras. 

1867 

900 

043 

II 


Patna . 

1932 

500 

041 

12 

1 

Papers having circula¬ 
tion bettoten 5,000 

and 15,000. 

Ambala 

i 

1881 1 

800 

075 

13 


Delhi . ! 

| 

1950 

10 8 0 

162 

14 


Bombay . . j 

1946 

5 0 0 

066 





5 


6 


15 


Bangalore 


1948 

5 

0 

0 

0 7 

I 

i6 


Lucknow 


1865 

6 

0 

0 

0 9 

3 

17 


Lucknow 


1938 

6 

0 

0 

0 10 

0 

18 


Patna 


1918 

5 

8 

0 

0 9 

I 

19 


Allahabad 


1909 

5 

8 

0 

0 10 

3 

20 


Cuttack 


1949 

4 >. 

0 

0 

0 7 

6 

21 


Nagpur 


1911 

4 

0 

0 

0 10 

3 

22 


Secunderabad. 


1942 

3 

0 

0 

0 8 

0 

23 


Gauhati 


1946 

5 

0 

0 

0 13 

9 

24 


Bombay 


1913 

6 

0 

0 

I I 

8 

25 


Nagpur 


1939 

5 

0 

0 

0 15 

3 

26 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation belotv 5 ..ooo. 

Bombay. 


1923 

4 

0 

0 

0 5 

7 

27 


Calcutta 


1929 

5 

0 

0 

I I 

9 

28 


Kanpur 


1943 

5 

0 

0 

I 7 

I 

29 


Secunderabad. 


1947 

I 

0 

0 

O 5 

O 

30 


Poona} . 


1950 

I 

8 

0 

I 4 

IO 

31 


Secunderabad. 


1907 

2 

8 

0 

7 9 

3 

32 


New Delhi . 


1944 

3 

0 

0 

q 12 

8 

33 


Bombay 


1933 

2 

8 

0 

2 4 

2 



II. Bengali Dailies 








Papers having circu¬ 
lation over 35,000. 









I 


Calcutta 

• 

1922 

16 

0 

0 

0 2 

10 

2 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation bettveen 15,000 
and 35,000. 

Calcutta 


1937 

14 

0 

0 

0 2 

9 

3 


Calcutta 


1880 

6 

8 

0 

0 4 

11 

4 


Calcutta 

• 

1948 

6 

0 

0 

0 6 

8 

5 


Calcutta . 

• 

1951 

10 

0 

c 

I 2 

0 

6 


Calcutta 

• 

1949 

4 

0 

0 

0 4 

11 

7 

1 

Calcutta 

• 

1951 

4 

0 

0 

0 9 

X 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Papers having circu¬ 
lation betueen 15 Ooo 
and 35,000. 


Papers having circu¬ 
lation between 5,000 
and 15,000. 


Analysis of Tariffs — July, 1952. 
III. Gu\rati Dailies 


Papers having circu- 
lacion under 5,000 


Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Rajkot 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Rajkot . 

Baroda 

Rajkot . 

Surat 

Bombay 

Ahmedabad 

Surat 

Baroda . 

Ahmedabad 

Surat 

Surat 

Bhuj 


1822 

1923 

1934 

1932 

1948 

1941 

1832 

1948 

1951 

1950 

1936 

1950 

1947 

1936 

1892 

1941 

1927 

1929 

1934 


ANALYSIS OF TARIFFS—JULY 1952. 
IV. Hindi Dailies. 1 


Papers having circu¬ 
lation between 15,000 
and 35,000. 


Calcutta 


6 8 
4 o 
3 8 


3 o 
3 o 
3 8 
5 o 
2 o 
2 4 

2 o 

1 4 

3 8 

2 o 

1 4 

2 o 
1 o 

o 10 
I 4 
1 8 


1917 


037 
0 2 10 
034 

038 

043 

063 

o 911 
041 
051 
042 
0 2 11 
0 8 2 
0 5 5 
o 3 10 
o 6 
° 3 

o 3 1 

o 12 2 

22 6 3 


10 O O I 


063 


2 1 

i Bombay, Calcutta ! 

1950 

600^ 

0 3 10 

j 

and Delhi. ! 



3 ! 

1 New Delhi 

j , 

1936 

. 

0 

CO 

034 
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*1 

2 ; 

3 


1 

1 

1 

4 i 



1 

i 

6 

Papers having circuA 
lation between 15,000 j 



1 

j 



! 





35,000. 

i 











4 ! 

Patna 


• 1 

1941 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

1 

5 i 

* j 

Patna 


1 

J 947 1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

Papers having circula- \ 
\non 5,000 and 15,000 



i 

1 






8 

6 . 

! 

Allahabad 


• 1 

1950 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 ; 

1 

Delhi 


* 1 

1950 j 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

I 

8 i 

i 

Bombay 


• ! 

1950 j 

2 

8 

0 

0 

3 

6 

9 1 


Calcutta and Banaras 1 

1945 j 

5 

c 

0 

0 

7 

3 

10 i 

! 

Jaipur 

. 

* i 

1951 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

7 

11 ! 

1 

i 

Nagpur and Jabalpur j 

1938 

& 1950 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

12! 


Patna 


1 

• i 

1939 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

1 

13 

i 

Banaras 


. ! 1920 

i 

4 

8 

0 

0 

7 

10 

14 

1 

Ajmer . 

gjjfi 

. 

1947 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

II 

15 


Kanpur 



1947 

3 

0 

0 

0 

5 

8 

16 


Calcutta 

. 


1948 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

17 


Calcutta 

• 


1930 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

3 

18 


Kanpur 

• 


1932 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

"19 


Nagpur 



1938 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

3 

20 


Agra 

. 


1940 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

21 


Agra 

. 


1925 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

22 


Jaipur . 

. 


1946 

3 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

23 


Patna . 

. 


1948 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

24 


Kanpur 

. 


1948 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

10 

25 


Agra 

• 


1948 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

26 


Patna 



1947 

2 

8 

0 

0 

6 

I 

27 


Bombay 

• 


1940 

4 

0 

0 

0 

12 

6 

28 


Indore . 

• 


1946 

2 

8 

0 

0 

7 

6 

29 

■ Papers having circu¬ 
lation below 5,000 

Raipur 

• 


1951 

2 

8 

0 

0 

i 

7 

I 

30 


Delhi . 

. 

• 

j 1941 

3 

0 

0 

i 0 

9 

9 

31 

i 

! Nagpur 



j 1952 

1 

I 3 

0 

0 

1 0 

12 

0 

32 

1 

! Jaipur . 

• 

- 

i 1947 

) 3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

8 
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1 

I 

2 

] 

3 

4 

5 

6 

33 

Papers having cir¬ 
culation below 5,000 

Lucknow 

1947 

300 

0 9 11 

34 


Allahabad 

1933 

400 

0 14 4 

35 


Indore . 

1947 

200 

066 

36 


Jhansi . 

1942 

200 

0 8 3 

37 


Jabalpore 

1950 

200 

0 10 5 

38 


Agra . 

1936 

300 

0 12 8 

39 


Meerut . 

1950 

1 8 0 

080 

40 


Banaras 

1945 

2 0 0 

0 12 5 

41 


Indore . 

1950 

200 

0 12 5 

42 


Lucknow 

1947 

400 

164 

43 

44 


Calcutta 

Banaras 

1950 

1943 

u> u> 

O O 

0 0 

1 4 5 

1 14 5 

45 


Banaras 

1950 

2 0 0 

I 14 6 

46 


Nagpur 

1951 

2 0 0 

1 0 10 

.47 


Hyderabad 

1950 

380 

2 12 5 

48 


Jullundur 

1929 

300 

2 0 0 

49 


Ajmer . . ..j,, .—2 

1947 

280 

176 

50 

51 


Jabalpore 

Jaipur . 

1950 

1946 

1 O O 

2 2 0 

I 13 8 

10 10 0 

I 

Papers having'fcircu- 
lation between 5000 
and 15000 

V. Kannada Dailies 

Hubli . 

1933 

300 

0 310 

2 


Bangalore 

1927 

2 0 0 

044 

3 


Hubli , 

1947 

2 0 0 

0 4 10 

4 


Bangalore 

1948 

2 0 0 

030 

5 

Papers having cir¬ 
culation below 5000 

Bangalore 

1936 

400 

013 5 

6 


Hubli . 

1947 

500 

190 

7 


Bangalore 

1946 

280 

01310 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Papers having circu¬ 
lation under 5,000. 









8 


Davengere 

1949 

I 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

9 


Mysore 

1947 

I 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

10 


33 * 

1950 

I 

4 

0 

0 

II 

I 

II 


J) • * 

1935 

I 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

12 


33 

1941 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

4 

13 


33 

1950 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

14 


Davengere 


I 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 



VI. Malayalam Dailies 








Papers having circu- 










lation between 15,000 
and 35,000 









I 


Kozhikode 

1922 

5 

8 

0 

0 

3 

5 

2 


Kottajram 

1890 

3 

8 

0 

0 

2 

7 

3 

Papers having circu- 

Trivandrum . 

I9II 

I 

8 

0 

0 

I 

6 


lation between 5,000 
and 15,$00 









4 


Quilon . 

1929 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

5 


Kottayam 

1939 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

2* 

6 


Kottajram 

1948 

2 

8 

0 

0 

2 

10 

7 


Trichur 

1944 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

8 


Kozhikode 

1948 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

10 

9 


Ernakulam 

1936 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

10 


Trivandrum . 

1951 

I 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

II 


Kozhikode 

1934 

r 

8 

0 

0 

4 

2 

12 

Papers having circu- 

Quilon 

1944 

1 

8 

0 

0 

4 

* 5 


lation below 5,000 









13 


Trivandrum . 

1894 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

II 

14 


Ernakulam 

1951 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

II 

15 


Ernakulam 

1941 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

II 

l6 


Kozhikode 

1944 

1 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

17 


Trichur 

1930 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 
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Papers having circu¬ 
lation over 35,000 

VII. Marathi 

Dailies. 

1 

— 


I 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation between 15,000 
and 35,000 

Bombay 

1948 

8 0 0 

0 2 11 

2 


Poona . 

1932 

4 0 0 

0 2 4 

3 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation between 5,000 
and 15,000 

Bombay 

3935 

4 0 0 

033. 

4 


Bombay 

3935 

380 

043 

5 


Nagpur 

1944 

280 

058. 

6 


Nasik 

1945 

380 

0 8 11. 

7 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation below 5,000 

Poona 

1940 

x 8 0 

044. 

8 


Bombay 

1939 

3 °o 

0 910 

9 


Bombay 

1923 

280 

096 

10 


Poona . 

1948 

180 

060 

II 


Poona . 

1926 

0 12 0 

031 

12 


Kolhapur 

1939 

280 

0128 

13 


Poona . 

1948 

180 

073 

14 


Nagpur 

1914 

280 

0 10 2 

35 


Sholapur 

1930 

3 0 0 

1 i 5 

16 


Kolhapur 

1926 

10 0 

080 

37 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation over 35,000 

Ahmednagar . 

VIII. Tamil Dailies 

1951 

080 

1 5 7 

I 

(Combined Rate) 

Madras and Madurai 

1934 
& 1951 

10 0 0 

026 

2 

1 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation between 15,00c 
and 35,000 

Madras 

l880 

780 

030 

3 


Madras 

1948 

280 

024 
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Papers having circu¬ 
lation between 5,000 
and IS,000 


Papers having circu¬ 
lation below S,ooo 


3 

4 

_i 

5 

i 6 

i 

Madurai 

i 

1942 ( 

i 

3 0 01 

036 

Coimbatore . 

1948 

3801 

051 

Madras . . > 

1935 

0 

O 

0 11 0 

Madras . . 1 

1939 

0 

0 

V“v 

0 13 0 

Madurai 

: 

1951 

0 

00 

184 

Madras 

1947 

0 

0 

227 

Trivandrum . 

1951 

j 1 4 0 

0 9 5 


IX. Telugu Dailies. 


Papers having circu¬ 
lation over 35,000 


Papers having circu¬ 
lation between 15,000 
and 35,000 


Papers having circu¬ 
lation below 5,000 


Papers having circu¬ 
lation between IS, 00 
and 55,000 

(Combined rate) 

(Combined rate) 


Papers having circu¬ 
lation between 5,000 
and 15,000 


Madras 

Madras 
Vijayawada . 

Hyderabad 
Kakinada 
X. Urdu Dailies 


New Delhi, 
Jullundur & 
Hyderabad. 

New Delhi 
New Delhi & 
Jullundur 
Hyderabad 
Delhi 


880 

500 

500 

180 

100 


1923 
1948 & 
1949 

1923 
1919 & 
1949 


■ Patna 
I Calcutta 


500 


280 

5oo 


400 

300 

180 

700 


026 

036 

048 

093 
I 3 2 


034 


028 
o 3 10 


040 

043 

O 2 3 

0 II 4 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

1 

i 5 

6 

8 


Jullundur 

. 

1948 

2 

0 

0 

0 3 

0 

9 


Calcutta 

■ 

1919 

3 

8 

0 

0 5 

7 

10 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation under 5,000 

Bombay 


1939 

2 

8 

0 

0 8 

II 

II 


Madras 


1923 

3 

0 

0 

0 10 

8 

12 


Jullundur 


1942 

3 

0 

0 

0 to 

3 

13 


Delhi 


1925 

2 

0 

0 

0 7 

9 

14 


Hyderabad 


1949 

1 

0 

0 

0 4 

8 

15 


Hyderabad 


1949 

I 

12 

0 

0 9 

0 

16 


Bhopal 


1951 

2 

0 

0 

0 II 

II 

17 


Calcutta 


1948 

3 

8 

0 

1 10 

2 

18 


Delhi 


1951 

2 

O 

0 

0 14 

7 

19 


Lucknow 


1945 

3 

O 

0 

I 2 

6 

20 


Hyderabad 


1949 

2 

4 

0 

0 IS 

10 

21 


Bombay 


1921 

2 

8 

0 

I II 

7 

22 


Bombay 


1950 

2 

8 

0 

I 10 

8 

23 


Bombay 


1928 

2 

O 

0 

I 9 

I 

24 


Banaras 


1947 

I 

0 

0 

0 14 

7 

25 


Jaipur 


1948 

2 

0 

0 

1 6 

4 

z6 


Bombay 


1948 

I 

4 

0 

2 8 

0 

27 


Bombay 


1939 

2 

0 

0 

2 13 

9 

28 


Bombay 


1947 

1 

4 

0 

3 2 

0 

29 


Bhopal 


1935 

2 

0 

0 

2 13 

9 

30 


Calcutta 


1951 

2 

0 

0 

2 I 

8 

31 


Bombay 

• 

1939 

2 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 



XI. Assamese Dailies, 







I 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation below 5,000 

Gauhati 


1949 

4 

0 

0 

I 4 

5 



XII. Punjabi Dailies. 







I 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation below 5,000 

Patiala . 


1947 

2 

0 

0 

0 6 II 

2 

1 


Calcutta] 

* * • 

1930 

3 

0 

0 

0 14 

9 






I 


2 

3 

4 

! 5 

1 6 


Amritsar 

I 

1948 

i 

[28O 

0 13 4 


Jullundur 

1920 

2 0 0 

0 10 8 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation between 5,000 
and IS,000 

Patiala . 

XIII. Sindhi Dailies. 

1952 

3 0 0 

2 4 11 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation under 5,000 

Bombay 

1951 

u> 

O 

O 

O 

00 

0 


Ajmer . 

1948 

O 

00 

w 

079 


Ajmer 

1949 

300 

1 10 8 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation between 15,000 
and 35,000 

Ajmer . 

XIV. Oriya Dailies. 

1949 

060 

060 


Cuttack 

19x9 

O 

O 

0 2 11 

Papers having circu¬ 
lation below 5,000 

Cuttack 

XV. Chinese Dailies 

1947 

3 0 0 

027 

Combined rate 

Combined circulation 
between 15,000 and 
35,000 

Calcutta 

1 for papers in dijferei 

195 ° 

t langauges. 

O 

O 

m 

640 


Bangalore 

1948 

600 

045 



APPENDIX No. XXVI 


ADVERTISING CODE OF INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AND OF THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Advertising has become an important social and economic force in the 
world of to-day. It is therefore essential that any unfair advertising 
practices likely to alienate public confidence should be eliminated. Hence 
the need for rules of conduct drawn up for the purpose of preventing possi¬ 
ble abuses and of promoting an increasing sense of responsibility towards 
the consumer on the part of the advertisers, advertising agents and media. 

To meet this need, the I.C.C. published in 1937 its “Code of Standards bf 
Advertising Practice”, which was the first attempt made to establish inter* 
national standards of conduct in this field. This text was revised in 1948 
so as to bring it into line with post-war trends. 

The revised edition as set forth in the present brochure has been approved 
by the XII Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce (Quebec, 
13—17 June, 1949 ). It lays down three sets of rules: 

Advertising Standards vis-a-vis the Consumer 

- advertising standards between advertisers, 

- advertising standards governing relations between advertising 

agencies and media. 

The task of seeing that the provisions of the Code are observed has 
been assigned to the International Council on Advertising Practice of the 
I.C.C., composed in equal numbers of advertisers, agents and advertising 
media. Under the terms of its Rules which are given hereafter the Council 
examines, on the basis of the Code, cases of unfair international advertising 
practice put before it by persons or firms whose interests are. affected. 

The I.C.C.’s Code of Standards of Advertising Practice makes no attempt 
to regulate the whole field of the economic and social functions of advertis¬ 
ing, but merely sets forth principles which have stood the test of many 
years of- experience. It constitutes a statement of the minimum of ethics to 
be observed in advertising practice, and on that score it has already been 
officially adopted by a larger number of professional associations in several 
countries. 


I.—Rules of Advertising Ethics vis-a-vis the Customer 

A.—Motivating principles of the rules 

1 . As part of our system of free enterprise and of our system of distribu¬ 
tion. satisfying consumers’ needs and comfort, advertising has a social res¬ 
ponsibility towards the customer. Advertising is an important and legiti¬ 
mate means for the seller to awaken interest in his goods and services. In 
this process some practices of the seller may at times be opposed to the 
rightful interests of the community. Wherever a conflict of interest arises, 
the interests of the public should, first and foremost, be protected. 

2 . The success of advertising depends on public confidence. Hence no 
practices should be permitted which tend to impair public confidence. 
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The following rules of conduct have been laid down for international 
■observance, in order to counteract possible misuse of advertising and to 
promote a further development of the sense of responsibility on the part 
of advertisers towards the consumer. 

Responsibility for the observance of these- rules rests with: 

fa) the advertisers on whose account the adverisement is issued; 

(b) the advertiser or agent who has created the advertisement; 
fc) the publisher or medium contractor who publishes or distributes 
the advertisement. 

Individuals in each of these groups should exercise such responsibility 
as they may properly assume to make certain that the rules of conduct are 
■observed. 


B. Rules of Conduct. 

1 . Advertising should be so designed as to conform not only to the laws 
but also to the moral and aesthetic sentiments of the country in which it is 
published. 

2 . No advertisement likely to bring advertising into contempt or dis¬ 
repute should be permitted. Advertising should not take advantage of the 
superstition or credulity of the general public. 

2 . Advertising should tell the truth and avoid distorting facts and mis¬ 
leading by means of implications and omissions. For instance, it should 
not mislead the consumer by false statements as to: 

fa) the character of the merchandise—i.e. its utility, materials, ingre¬ 

dients. origin etc., 

fb) the price of the merchandise, or its value, its suitability or the 

terms of purchase, 

(c) the services accompanying purchase, including delivery, exchange 

return, repair, upkeep, etc., 

(d) personal recommendations of the article or service: 

Testimonials which are fictitious or the originals of which cannot 
be produced must not be used. Anyone using testimonials 
in advertisements is as responsible for the statements made 
in them as he would be if he had made them himself, 

(e) the quality or the value of competing goods or the trustworthiness 

of statements made by others. 

4 . No advertisement should be permitted to contain any claim so 
exaggerated as to lead inevitably to disappointment in the mind of the 
consumer. Special care is called for in the case of: 

<a) Advertisements addressed to those suffering from illness. 

No such advertisement should hold out the promise of a cure for a 
serious disease, nor contain any statement calculated to injure 
the health of the sufferer by dissuading him or her from seek¬ 
ing medical advice or otherwise. 

(b) Advertisements inviting the public to invest money. 
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Such advertisements should not contain statements which may mis¬ 
lead the public in respect of the security offered, rates or 
return, or terms of amortisation. 

(c) Advertisements inviting the public to take part in lotteries or 
competitions with prizes or, which hold out the prospect of gifts. 

Such advertisements should state clearly all the conditions for the 
lottery, or competition, or the conditions for the distribution! 
of the gifts. 

n. —Rules of Ethics between Advertisers. 

A.—Motivating Principle of the rules: 

The principle of fair competition as generally defined and accepted in 
business should be applied to advertisers. 

B.—Rules of Conduct 

1 . Methods of advertising designed to create confusion in the mind of 
the consumer a*> between the goods are unfair and should be renounced. 
Such methods may consist in: 

(a) the imitation of the trade mark or name of competitor, or the 

packaging or labelling of goods; or 

(b) the imitations of advertising devices, copy, lay-outs or slogans. 

2 . Advertising should endeavour to gain the goodwill of the public on 
the basis of the merits of the goods or services advertised. Direct com¬ 
parison with competing goods or firms should be avoided and disparaging 
references in no circumstances permitted. 

m.—Rules of Ethics governing Advertising Agencies and Media 

A. Motivating principle of the rules. 

The development of sound advertising depends upon the good relations 
existing between all sections of the advertising business, and no practices 
should be permitted which tend to impair such good relations. 

B. Rules of Conduct 

1 . Advertising agencies and media should avoid disparagment of their 
competitors. 

2 . The accepted regulations governing the agency business in any country 
should be strictly observed by every agent doing business in that country. 

3 . Misleading or exaggerated statements to an advertiser concerning the 
carrying out or probable effect of a campaign should not be permitted. 

4 . The purchaser of advertising in any publication or other media is en¬ 
titled to know the number, general character and distribution of the persons 
likely to be reached by his advertisement and to receive genuine co-opera¬ 
tion in this respect from media. 

5 . A clear and full statement of the rates and discounts applicable to 
various classifications of advertising should be published by every medium 
and adhered to. 
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I.C.C. COUNCIL 

on International Advertising Practice 
RULES ( 1 ) 

I. Composition of the Council 

The Council will be composed as follows:— 

—Permanent Members:— 

(a) Officers of the International Advertising Commission (Chair-- 

man. Vice-Chairman, Rapporteur): 

(b) Two technical advisors, acting in a consultative capacity, ap¬ 

pointed; 

- one by the I.C.C. Court of Arbitration, 

- one by the I.C.C. Commission on International Protection ot 

Industrial Property. 

- Members to be appointed by I.C.C. National Committees 

- fifteen permanent members, and 

- fifteen alternate members 

As far as possible the membership will be allotted as follows: 

- one third to advertisers, 

- one third to advertising professionals, 

- one third to media, 

and the following regions or countries will in particular be represented: 

America (U.S. of), Canada, Latin America, Africa, Asia, Australia^ 
Germany, Benelux, France, Italy, United Kingdom, Scandinavia, 
Switzerland. 

The Council will appoint—according to the above principles—a Committee 
of Investigation and. if necessary, local ad hoc Committees. 

II. Aim of the Council. 

The Council will investigate alleged unfair advertising practices and' 
seek to eliminate them where they occur. 

III. Competency of the Council 

The Council will examine, on the basis of the I.C.C. Code of Standards' 
of Advertising Practice, cases of unfair advertising submitted to it by the- 
parties concerned. 

As a matter of principle, the Council .will not act on cases arising 
between residents of the same country unless specifically requested to do so* 
as an international arbiter or in the absence of a competent national body.- 

IV. Meetings. 

The Council and the Committee of Investigation shall meet whenever^ 
necessary. 

V. Secrecy. 

The deliberations of the Council and its Committees shall be secret 
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Only the members of the Council, the Investigation Committee, and 
ad hoc Committees and the experts pledged to secrecy, shall have access to 
the relevant documents. 

VI. Intervention of the Council. 

Any person or body affected in a case of unfair .advertising may seek 
the intervention of the Council, 

The affected party shall do so in writing and shall support the request 
with a statement of the case and all relevant papers and other evidence. 

The request shall be made either through the I.C.C. National Committee 
of the plantiff’s country or directly to the Council ( 38 , Cours Albert-Ier, 
Paris (8e). 

VII. Examination of the Request. 

The request will first be considered by the Committee of Investigation. 

The Committee will decide whether it is a matter for the Council. 
Should the C mmittee be of the opinion that the request falls within the 
competency of the Council, it shall endeavour to settle the dispute by 
conciliation. If conciliation fails the Committee shall state, if necessary 
those items concerning which supplementary information shall be required 
from the parties concerned, and the case shall be transmitted to the Council 

VIII. Session of the Council. 

The Council shall study the documents of the case submitted to it. It 
may assign to an expert or experts the task of preparing a report. 

The parties concerned have the right to appear personally or to be 
represented before the Council. 

IX. Opinion of the Council. 

The deliberations of the Council shall be valid when a majority of the 
members are present. 

If no settlement of the case is reached by conciliation, the Council shall 
give a written opinion in accordance with a majority vote of its members 
present. 

The Council having considered the case shall endeavour to dissuade the 
offending party from continuing the unfair practices. 

X. Notification. 

The opinion of the Council shall be notified to the parties concerned 
either through the appropriate I.C.C. National Committee or direct where 
there is no National Committee. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX OF UNACCEPTABLE ADVERTISING 
The New York Times declines for its columns: 

1 . Fraudulent or doubtful advertisements. 

2 . Offers qi something of value for nothing: advertisements that make 

false, unwarranted or exaggerated claims. 

3 . Advertisements that are ambiguous in wording and which may 

mislead. 
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4. Attacks of a personal character; advertisements that make uncalled 

for reflections on competitors or competitive goods. 

5. Advertisements holding out the prospect of large guaranteed 

dividends or excessive profits. 

6 . Bucket shops and offerings of undesirable financial Arms. 

7 . Advertisements that are indecent, vulgar, suggestive, repulsive or 

offensive, either in theme or' treatment. 

€. Matrimonial offers; fortune telling; message. 

9 . Objectionable medical advertising and offers of free medical 

treatment; advertising that makes remedial, relief, or curative 
claims, either directly or by inference, not justified by the facts 
of common experience. 

10 . Advertising of products containing habit-forming or dangerous 

drugs. 

11. Want advertisements which request money for samples or articles. 

12 . Any other advertising that may cause money loss to the reader, or 

injury in health or morals or loss of confidence in reputable 
advertising and honourable business, or which is regarded by 
The Times as unworthy. 
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BMA COMMITTEE'S CODE OF ADVERTISING OF MEDICINES AND 

TREATMENT 

This Code has been drafted for the guidance of advertisers, manufacturers 
and distributors of proprietary medicines advertising agents, publishers and 
suppliers of various advertising media. The paragraphs are arranged and 
indexed for easy reference. It is important that they should be regarded 
as setting forth the minimum standards to be observed by the parties 
concerned. 

The harm to the individual that may result from exaggerated, mislead¬ 
ing or unwarranted claims justifies the adoption of a very high standard 
and the inclusion of considerable detail in a Code designed to guide those 
who are concerned with this form of advertising. 

Newspapers and other advertising media are urged not to accept adver¬ 
tisements in respect of any product or treatment from any advertiser or 
advertising agent who disregards the provisions of this Code in any form 
of advertising or publicity relating to that product or treatment. 

The provisions of this Code do not apply to an advertisement published 
by a Government Ministry or Department or by a local authority, nor to an 
advertisement published only in so far as is reasonably necessary to bring 
it to the notice of registered medical or dental practitioners, registered 
pharmacists or registered nurses. 

SECTION I 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 . Cure. —No advertisement should contain a claim to cure any ailment 
or symptoms of ill-health, nor should an advertisement contain a word or 
expression used in such a form or context as to mean in the positive sense 
the extirpation of any ailment, illness or disease. 

2 . Illnesses etc. properly requiring medical attention. —No advertisement 
should contain any matter which can be regarded as an offer of a medicine, 
product or advice relating to the treatment or relief of serious diseases, 
complaints, conditions, indications or symptoms which should rightly receive 
the attention of a registered medical practitioner. (See also Sec. II & III). 

3 . Misleading or exaggerated claims. —No advertisement should contain 
any matter which directly or by implication misleads or departs from the 
truth as to the composition, character or action of the medicine or treat¬ 
ment advertised or as to its suitability for the purpose for which it is 
recommended. 

4 . Appeals to fear. —No advertisement should be calculated to induce 
fear on the part of the reader that he is suffering or may without treatment 
suffer, or suffer more severely from an ailment, illness or disease. 

5 . Competitions. —No advertisement should contain any prize competition 
or similar scheme. It should be noted that such advertisements may con¬ 
stitute an offence under section 26 of the Betting and Lotteries Act. 1934 . 
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6 . Diagnosis or Treatment by Correspondence. —No advertisement should 
offer to diagnose by correspondence diseases, conditions or any symptoms Q t 
ill-health in a human being or request from any person a statement of his 
of any other person’s symptoms of ill-health with a view to advising as to 
or providing for treatment of such conditions of ill-health by correspon¬ 
dence. Nor should any advertisement offer to treat by correspondence any 
ailment, illness, disease, or symptoms thereof in a human being. 

7 . Disparaging References. —No advertisement should directly or by im¬ 
plication disparage the products, medicines, or treatments of another ad¬ 
vertiser or manufacturer, or registered medical practitioners or the medical 
profession. 

8 . Money back offers. —No advertisement should offer to refund money 
paid. 

9 . College, Clinic, Institute, Laboratory. —No advertisement should contain 
these or similar terms unless an establishment corresponding with the des¬ 
cription used does in fact exist. 

10 . Doctor. Hospitals, etc.— No advertisement should contain any reference 
t.o doctors or hospitals, whether British or foreign, unless such reference 
can be substantiated by independent evidence and can properly be used in 
the manner proposed. 

No advertisement should contain in the name of a product the term 
"Doctor” or “Dr.” unless the product was so named prior to 1 st January.. 
1944 . 

11 Products offered particularly to women. —No advertisement of pro¬ 
ducts, medicines or treatments for disorders or irregularities peculiar to- 
women should contain the following or similar expressions which may imply 
that the product, medicine or treatment advertised can be effective in 
»inducing miscarriage. “Female Pills”. "Not to be used in cases of pre¬ 
gnancy,” “The stronger the remedy the more effective it is,” "Never known 
to fail ” 

12 . Illustrations. —(a) No advertisement should contain any illustration, 
if the reasonable inference to be drawn therefrom comes within any of the 
restrictions of this Code. 

(b) Illustrations in advertisements should be in good taste and should' 
not be distorted or exaggerated to convey false impressions. 

13 . Magic, Megical, Miracle, Miraculous.— No advertisement should con¬ 
tain these terms. 

14 . Natural remedies. —No advertisement should claim or suggest, con¬ 
trary to the fact, that the article advertised is in the form in which it 
occurs in nature or that its value lies in its being a “natural” product. 

15 . Special claims for Drugs and Chemicals—No advertisement of drugy 
or chemicals should contain any reference which is calculated to lead the 
public to assume that the article, product, medicine or treatment advertised 
has some special property or quality which is in fact unknown or un¬ 
recognised. 
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16 . Sexual Weakness.—No advertisement should claim that the product 
medicine or treatment advertised will promote sexual virility or be effective 
in treating sexual weakness, or habits associated with sexual excess or 
indulgence, or any ailment, illness or diease associated with those habits. 

17 . Premature Ageing, Impared Vitality, Loss of Virility.—These and 
similar expressions may be understood to mean sexual weakness and the 
recommendations under that heading may apply. 

18 . Tonic.—The use of the expression in advertisements should not imply 
that the product or medicine can be used in the treatment of sexual 
weakness. 


19 . Testimonials.—No statement or implication should be allowed to ap¬ 
pear in a testimonial which would not be permitted in the text of the 
advertisement. In any case no advertisement should contain a testimonial 
other than one limited to the actual views of the writer, nor any testi¬ 
monial given by a doctor other than a registered British medical practitioner 
unless it is obvious in the advertisement that the writer is not a British 
medical practitioner. 


SECTION II 


RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY STATUTE 

1 . Cancer.—The Cancer Act, 1939 , makes it an offence to take part in the 
publication of any advertisement which contains an offer to treat any 
person for cancer, to prescribe any remedy therefor, or to give any advice 

•calculated to lead to its use in the treatment of cancer. 

2 . Abortion.—The Pharmacy and Medicines Act, 1941 , makes it an offence 
to take part in the publication of any advertisement referring to any article 
in terms which are calculated to lead to the use of the article for procuring 
the miscarriage of women. 


3 . Bright’s Glaucoma Disease, Locomotor, Cataract Ataxy Diabetes, 
Paralysis Epilepsy, Tuberculosis Fits.—The Pharmacy and Medicines Act, 
1941 , makes it an offence to take part in the publication of an advertisement 
referring to any article in terms which are caculated to lead to the use of 
that article for the purpose of the treatment of these diseases. 


(NOTE.—Bright’s Disease is some-times referred to as Nephritis, Epilepsy 
as “Falling Sickness” and Tuberculosis as “Phthisis” “Consumption” or 
“Wasting Diseases.”) 

4 . Venereal Diseases.—The Veneral Diseases Act, 1917 , makes it an 
offence to advertise in any way any preparation or substance of any kind 
as a medicine for the prevention, cure or relief of venereal disease. 


The above prohibitions do not apply in the case of technical journals 
which circulate among persons of the classes mentioned in the respective 
Acts. It is permissible, for example, for advertisements to appear in 
technical journals intended for circulation mainly among registered medical 
practitioners, registered pharmacists and nurses (except in the case of ( 4 ) 
above, where no provision is made in the Venereal Diseases Act, for 
advertising in journals circulating among nurses). 


The foregoing is a very broad outline of the effect of the relevant section 
of the respective Acts. For further and more detailed information, refer¬ 
ence should be made to the Acts. 
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SECTION III 

DISEASES, ILLNESS OR CONDITIONS FOR WHICH MEDICINES, TREAT¬ 
MENTS OR PRODUCTS MAY NOT BE ADVERTISED. 

No advertisement should contain any matter which can be regarded as an 
offer of a medicine, treatment or product in relation to any of the following: — 


Alopecia ...... 

Amenorrhoea ..... 

Ankles, diseased ..... 

Arterio Sclerosis .... 

Artery troubles ..... 

Arthritis. 

Baldness ...... 

Barber’s rash ..... 

Blood disease ..... 

Blood pressure, Hypertension 
or Hypotension. 

Convulsions ..... 
Dermatitis (all forms) .... 
Disseminated Sclerosis .... 
Ears (any structural or organic defect of the 
auditory system). 

Eyes (any structural or organic defect of the 
optical system). 

Fungus infections ..... 
Gallstones ...... 

Goitre . . . . f|gj 

Heart troubles. Cardiac symptoms. 

Impetigo. 

Indigestion (chronic or persistent). 

Insomnia (chronic or persistent) 

Itch. . 

Kidneys, diseases of ... 


Lazy eye. 

Leg troubles. 

Legs, bad, painful. 

Lupus. 

Menopausal ailments 
•Obesity. 

Osteoarthrisis. 

Prolapse. 

Purpura. 

Pyorrhoea. 

Rheumatism (chronic or persistent). 
Rheumatoid arthritis. 

Ringworm 

Scabies. 

Scaly eruptions. 

Sclerosis. 

Skin diseases (all or most skin diseases oc 
skin ailments in general). 

Sleeplessness (chronic or persistent). 

•Slimming, Weight reducing. 

Squint. 

Sycosis. 

Ulcers, duodental, gastric pyloric, stomach. 
Varicose veins. 


•The restriction herein does not apply to offer of physical exercise courses or to article 
used for the purpose of physical exercise. 
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Review of PTI output 

In a questionnaire addressed to them, PTI had been asked to carry out 
an analysis of their news output on certain random dates selected by the Com¬ 
mission in 1951 and 1952 . In their reply, PTI expressed their inability to 
furnish the details called for, since their files of daily output are not main¬ 
tained for long periods and they lacked copies of the material of the dates 
specified. It was, therefore, decided that analysis of the content of PTI out¬ 
put should be carried out' by the Commission. Fourteen random dates were 
selected for this purpsoe, all falling within the first quarter of 195 S for which 
files of material were available with AIR. In the original questionnaire, the 
request had been for a breakdown according to sources and by some broad 
categories, but it was decided that the Commission’s analysis should be mainly 
on the basis of content, the divisions being international news, national news, 
and local news, each of those being divided into categories such as political 
news, cultural news, statements and speeches, etc. 

Lineage and wordage.—The PTI services are provided on page-type tele¬ 
printers and in order to facilitate the work, computation of the volume in 
each category has been made on the basis of the number of lines of each 
item. The length of the line naturally depends upon the habits of the operator 
and the care taken to conserve paper. Computation of the number of words 
in different lines of pages selected at random indicate that an average of 9 
words per line may be generally assumed. The figures in the attached tables 
and in the analysis below are on the basis of lines, but they can be converted 
Into their approximate equivalent of words on the basis of 9 words per line. 

Total output.— During the period surveyed, the total daily output cf PTI 
tn the A service was roughly 5,100 lines. No day’s output fell below 4,100 
lines or exceeded 6,250 lines. There are, however, considerable variations 
from day to day. Obviously, the teleprinter network was capable of handing 
up to the maximum mentioned, but the output on most days falls considerably 
short of this figure. 

Foreign and Indian news.—Of this total of 5,100 lines, roughly 2.230 lines 
consist of news from Reuters redistributed by PTI. Variations in this figure 
are naturally much higher than in the total and the daily output ranges from 
1,325 lines to 3,073 lines, or a deviation of 33 - 1/3 per cent, up or down. 
According to PTI a certain amount of screening is done at Bombay and certain 
Items are rejected, but it may be assumed that the differences from day to day 
arise from natural variations in the volume of material sent out by Reuter 
rather than large scale rejections by PTI on certain days. 

On the other hand, the total volume of Indian material distributed, by 
PTI, consisting of items both of national importance or of only regional inter¬ 
est, whioh averages 2,865 lines per day, shows considerably less deviation. 
The maximum did not exceed 3,296 lines on any day and on most of the days 
the figures was round-about the average, the lowest recorded being 2,193 lines 
on one day in March. This small difference between the average and the maxi¬ 
mum probably indicates that the correspondents can collect and send out 
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only about 3.000 lines of usable material on any day. Any large scale increase 
in the output of Indian news would perhaps call for a strengthening of the 
repoiting staff and the opening of additional centres for the collection of 
news. 

Compared to the volume of foreign news reported, the total volume of 
Indian news may be said to be very low. It is no doubt true that with the 
rest of the world to cover, it would be comparatively easier for Reuter to 
turn out a large volume of news of interest and importance. Covering only 
India. PTI cannot expect to find a very much larger selection of prime news 
than Reuter. But it would be apparent from the proportions that world news 
and Indian news are, even now, judged naturally by different standards with 
regard to their interest for the public and it is, quite properly assumed that 
Indian news would be worth distributing even if it falls short of the standard 
of importance demanded of world news. What is required, however, is appa¬ 
rently an even more liberal selection of day-to-day events for reporting to the 
Press. Such an extension of the scope of the coverage might result in an 
increase in the output even with the present strength of reporting staff. This, 
however, cannot be taken for granted and any substantial increase in the 
output would have to be achieved as much by more extensive collection as by 
more detailed reporting from areas already covered. 

National and regional news.—The division of Indian news into items of 
national importance and those of regional interest has been done on the 
following basis: — 

Items with date line New Delhi and covering activities, announcements and 
communiques of the Union Government as well as proceedings of the Union 
House of Parliament are considered “National news”. The speeches and 
statements cf the President of India, the Prime Minister, the Vice-President 
and the Union Ministers, wherever made, are classified as “National News”. 
The classification of other Indian news as national or regional news is made 
according to reader interest. Where the item reported is likely to be of inter¬ 
est to readers all over the country, it is classified as a “National” news item. 
Where, however, the news is likely to be of interest only in a particular region, 
it is classified as “Regional News”. 

Those engaged on the analysis have endeavoured to adhere as closely as 
possible to the definition mentioned above. But such division has perforce 
to be arbitrary since the extent of interest in a particular news items can be 
judged only with reference to a number of variables, not the least of which 
is the total quantum of news available on that day. From the fact that both 
these two divisions of news are circulated throughout the country it may be 
assumed that all the items have a certain interest for the whole country, and 
the distinction made shows only the balance of interest, national or regional. 

The daily output of national news averages 1,534 lines. The maximum for 
any day was 2,579 lines, while on two days it fell below 800 lines. The output 
of news of State or local interest averages only 1,332 lines and the deviations 
from the mean are about 60 per cent. 

Preponderance of National news.—It is perhaps inevitable that with the 
PTI having its subscribers distributed over a very large area, the emphasis 
should be on national news, which would be of interest t <3 all subscribers, 
rather than State and local news for which the demand outside the State or 
area would be very small. With the understandable objective of providing Ihe 
maximum of service to all of them, at the minimum of effoit and expenditure. 
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the PTI shows a preference for national news than for regional news. A 
reversal of this trend or even an increase in the emphasis on regional news 
can be brought about only if the number of subscribers in any particular area 
is sufficiently large to justify the distribution of a certain volume of news 
purely within the area and at the same time an effort is made by the news¬ 
papers to induce PTI to develop such a service. This aspect is examined in 
a later paragraph. 

Categories of foreign news.—Of the news items sent out by Reuters and 
distributed by PTI, political news is responsible for roughly 50 per cent, of 
the total lineage. To this must perhaps be added the lineage of speeches 
reported by Reuters (which account for 11 per cent.) since in the majority 
of cases Reuter reportage is confined to political speeches and very little 
coverage is provided for speeches concerned with culture, science, tech¬ 
nology, etc. Sports items are responsible for roughly 16 per cent, of the 
total wordage. The increase under this last head shows the current trend, 
and as newspapers have been expanding the space allotted to sports items 
in their daily issues, there has apparently been a growing demand on 
Reuter for full coverage of sports event's of international interest. Finan¬ 
cial and commercial items which form an important section of the daily 
newspaper, account for roughly 12i per cent, of the total wordage. News 
about natural calamities, crime, accidents, etc. account for 6 per cent, 
of the total wordage sent out. 

Categories of Indian news.—Taking the entire Indian news file 
of PTI, politics account for only 25 per cent. of the total lineage. 
This would, no doubt, be gratifying if there had been a corres¬ 
ponding emphasis on subjects which are not receiving proper atten¬ 
tion at the hands of the newspapers or even the public, such 
as, culture, society, education, science or technology. But all these together 
account for less than 10 per cent, of the lineage. On the other hand, nearly 

20 per cent, of the total lineage is concerned with reporting of speeches and 
statements by important personalities as well as news about the personali¬ 
ties themselves. The proportion of speeches is roughly 16 per cent., equalled 
only by the financial and commercial news. Even sport takes a slightly 
lower place. In comparison with the proportions noticed in the Reuter 
news, it may be said that speeches and reports about personalities occupy 
more space in Indian news than in international news. (13 per cent, of 
Reuter news as against 21 per cent, and 18 per cent, respectively in national 
and regional news of PTI.) 

Differences between national and regional news.—Reference has already 
been made to the much smaller lineage devoted to regional news compared 
to national news. If account is taken also of the fact that there are at 
least half a dozen different and distinctive regions in the country, with 
their own local interests not merely in political and financial affairs, but 
also in social, cultural and scientific affairs, the paucity of regional news 
becomes even more noticeable. Comparing the coverage in the national 
and regional news, it is noticed that attention to politics is much greater in 
the latter (national 18 per cent., regional 32 per cent.) while financial and 
economic affairs roughly occupy half as much space. (National 

21 per cent, regional 12 per cent.) These two differences can 
perhaps be attributed to the constitution of the country with 
common economic interests but with naturally diversified politics in the 
regions. What is disappointing, however, is the fact that though reports 
of accidents, natural calamities, etc., get twice as much space proportionately 
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in the regional news than in the national news, (regional 9 per cent., 
national 4 per cent.) there is not a similar attention to local, cultural, 
educational, social, scientific, or technological developments. Under these 
heads the lineage in the regional news is a smaller proportion than in the 
national news, (regional 7 per cent., national 11 per cent.) and the former 
do not, therefore, reflect sufficiently the diversified interests. Speeches 
unfortunately take away 18 per cent, of regional news as they do of 
national news. 

Regional services.—Expansion of the regional coverage now provided by 
the PTI so that diversity of interest in science and culture and in social, 
technological and industrial development could be properly reflected as well 
as local politics, can be provided only if the total lineage of regional news 
is expanded substantially. At present, the paucity of regional news in the 
PTI services is made good to some extent by the news collected by the 
correspondents of particular newspapers. But the employment of a large 
number of correspondents is possible only in the case of newspapers with 
large circulations. The function of a news agency is to collect news eco¬ 
nomically and for the benefit of a number of newspapers which cannot, 
individually, pay the cost of such news collection. At present PTI is 
discharging this function mainly in the field of national news; it should 
extend its efforts to the field of regional news in order to reduce the 
handicaps in the way of small newspapers. 

Breakdown of the Press Trust of India “A" news service into 30 categories in lines 
creeded. (Average number of words per line = 9) 

TABLE A. 

Total of Average 
14 days. per day. 


_ l _ 2 3 

I. International News. 

(0 Political. 15,089 1077-8 

(ft) Cultural. 244 17-4 

(««■) Social and Educational. 326 23-3 

(iv) Financial, Commercial and Economic .... 3,843 274-5 

(v) Sport.4,726 337-6 

(vi) Scientific, Technological & Industrial .... 345 24-6 

(vii) Law (including Law Courts & Police), Crime, Accidents 

and Natural Calamities ...... 1,874 133 *9 

(wit) Statements and Speeches 3,354 239-6 

(ix) Personalities. 782 55-8 

(x) Other Subjects. 639 45 -9 

Total International News . 31,222 2230-1 

II. National News — -— 

(0 Political.4,057 289-7 

(it) Cultural. 320 22-9 

(»7t) Social and Educational.1,209 86-4 

(iv) Financial, Commercial and Economic .... 4,462 318-7 

(v) Sport ......... 3,449 246-4 

(vi) Scientific, Technological & Industrial . . . . 785 56-1 

(vif) Law (including Law Courts & Police), Crime, Accidents 

Natural Calamities. 814 58-2 

(viii) Statements and Speeches 3,437 245-5 

(ix) Personalities ........ 1,156 82-6 

(x) Other Subjects.1,778 127-0 

Total National News 21,467 1533-5 
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2 

3 

III. State and Local News. — 



(»') Political. 

5.767 

4 II ‘9 

(it) Cultural ......... 

258 

18-4 

(Hi) Social and Educational ...... 

703 

50*2 

(iv) Financial, Commercial and Economic .... 

2,199 

157-1 

(v) Sport. 

2,731 

195-0 

( vi ) Scientific, Technological & Industrial .... 
(till) Law (includin g Law Courts Sc Police), Crime, Accidents 

382 

27-3 

and Natural Calamities ...... 

1,692 

120-8 

(viii) Statements and Speeches ..... 

3,030 

216-4 

( ix ) Personalities ........ 

410 

29'3 

( x ) Other Subjects ....... 

I. 47 I 

105-1 

Totai. State and Local News . 

18,643 

I 33 I -5 

Total of I, II and III 

7 L 332 

5095-1 


In order to have an idea of the total output, in each division and 
category, that is supplied to subscribers to the A, B and C Services, 
we have compiled the statistics of daily output on the basis of the 
different classes of service. PTI had informed us about certain code words 
that are prefixed to each news item to indicate the type of subscriber to 
whom it should be distributed. These code words have been taken es the 
guide in classifying the services. It was understood from PTI that though 
such general indications are given from Bombay, a certain amount of 
latitude is allowed to the local distributing offices to reclassify the material 
in the direction of making B service items available to C service subs¬ 
cribers, or A service item available to B or C subscribers, such discretion 
being exercised in cases where the news item is likely to be of such special 
interest to the locality that even the smallest newspaper should get it. PTI. 
however mentioned that cases of the exercise of such discretion occur very 
Infrequently. The analysis of the Commission has. therefore, been based 


purely on the basis of the code of prefixes, no allowance being made for 
local reclassification. 

P. b 

Average number of lines per day. 

**A >> “g” 

Service Service Service 

2 . 3 4 

I. International News . 




(0 Political. 

1077-8 

757-4 

578-9 

(it) Cultural. 

17-4 

io-1 

9*6 

(Hi) Social and Educational .... 

23-3 

10-7 

5-6 

(iv) Financial, Commercial and Economic . 

274-5 

x 85-4 

129-8 

(v) Sports. 

337-6 

204-7 

118*3 

(vi) Scientific, Technological and Industrial 
(t ni) Law (including Law Courts and Police), 

24-6 

15-2 

It-2 

Crime, Accidents and Natural Calamities 

1339 

106-9 

88-3 

(viii) Statements and speeches .... 

239-6 

167*0 

130-7 

(ix) Personalities. 

55-8 

39-2 

30-5 

(x) Other Subjects. 

45-6 

31-7 

25 0 

Total International News . 

2230- I 

1528-3 

1127-9 
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2 3 4 


II. National News .— 


(0 Political ...... 


289-7 

218-6 

130.1 

(it) Cultural . . . . . 


22-9 

10-4 

• 3'5 

(iit) Social and Educational 


86-4 

42-0 

24-4 

(iv) Financial, Commercial and Economic . 


318-7 

211 * 1 

124-2 

(d) Sports ...... 


246-4 

96-9 

73-7 

(vf) Scientific Technological and Industrial 


56-1 

35-7 

18-5 

(vii) Law (including Law Courts and Police), Crime, 
Accidents and Natural Calamities 

58-2 

40-2 

26-5 

(m'ii) Statements and speeches 


245-5 

175-1 

76-4 

(ix) Personalities ..... 

. 

82-6 

58-6 

47-4 

(x) Other Subjects 


127-0 

106-2 

87-1 

Total National News 

* 

1533-5 

994-8 

6rr- 8 

III. State and Local News — 

(i) Political ...... 

. 

471-9 

300-5 

186- r 

(it) Cultural ..... 


18-4 

7-2 

2-7 

(iit) Social and Educational 


50-2 

39-5 

22-6 

(iv) Financial, Commercial and Economic . 


157-1 

107-5 

56-0 

(v) Sport ...... 


195-0 

86-6 

74-8 

(vi) Scientific Technological and Industrial 


27-3 

12-3 

3-8 

(vii) Law (including Law Courts and Police), Crime, 
Accidents and Natural Calamities 

120-8 

74-4 

3 < 5'7 

(mil) Statements and speeches 


216-4 

143-7 

62-3 

(ix) Personalities ..... 


293 

17-0 

rr-2 

(x) Other Subjects .... 

• 

105-1 

66-4 

42*0 

Total State and Local News 


1331-5 

853-1 

,. 498*2 







APPENDIX XXIX 


Voting Power in PTI 

Ownership of the PTI is confined to subscribing newspapers; the Com¬ 
pany pays no dividend. An individual paper or a group of newspapers 
is not entitled to hold more than 250 shares or exercise more than 5 votes. 
Each newspaper holding 5 shares is entitled to 1 vote. For every additional 
25 shares, 1 additional vote is allowed subject to a maximum of 5 in all. 
The total number of votes of the PTI is 214 divided amongst 4,210 shares. 
Their breakdown into subscribers of 'A’ ‘B’ and ‘C’ services is as follows:— 




Total 

Number of 
subscriber 
papers 

No. of 
those 
holding 
shares 

No of 
shares 
held 

No. of 
VJtes 

commanded 

‘A’ Service . 

. 


13 

1450 

44 

‘B’ Service 

• 

6o 

29 

I IOO 

53 

‘C’ Service . 

• 

69 

42 

785 

54 

Non-A, B and C. Services 

• 

8 

X 

30 

2 



158 

85 

3365 

153 


The remaining 845 shares are held by 45 newspapers, who, on the basis 
of their shareholding command 61 votes. Of these 45, the following daily 
newspapers do not subscribe to the PTI services:— 

1. Deena Bandhu. Ernakulam. 

2. Daily Post, Bangalore. 

3. Golkonda Patrika, Hyderabad Dn. 

4. Gujarat, Surat, 

5. Jagriti, Calcutta. 

6. Jayagujarat, Baroda, 

7. Lokarajya, Poona. 

8. Lokashakti. Poona. 

9. Payam, Hyderabad. 

10. Prajatantra, Cuttack. 

31. Satyavadi, Kolhapur, 

12. Telegraph, Kanpur. 

Some of the share-holder newspapers are weeklies and do not subscribe 
to the PIT services. Some of the papers holding shares have discontinued 
publication. 
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A statement showing the voting strength of the various groups and 
■chains of newspapers and the amount paid by them for the PTI services 
subscribed is attached. 

The Express chain of papers holds 50 shares in the name of “Indian 
Express”, and is entitled only to 2 votes. 

Of the Bennett Coleman chain, the Times of India, Bombay has 250 shares, 
and is entitled to 5 votes. 


Of the Birla chain, 110 shares are held in the name of Hindustan Times 
only, entitling^ them to 5 votes. No shares are held by Searchlight and 
Pradeep of Patna and Leader and Bharat of Allahabad. 


The Amrit Bazar Patrika holds 125 shares, entitling them to 5 votes. 
But the “Jugantar” also holds 125 shares in the name of Jugantar Ltd., 
with 5 votes. In other words, the Amrit Bazar Patrika group holds 10 
votes 


The Ananda Bazar Patrika group is represented by 20 shares in the name 
of Ananda Bazar Patrika Ltd. entitling them to only 1 vote. There are no 
shares in the name of “Hinduslan Standard” or “Desh”. 

The Free Press group of Bombay holds 10 shares in the name of the 
Free Press Journal with 1 vote. 

The “Indian Nation” and “Aryavarta” of Patna together hold 100 shares 
in the name of Newspapers and Publications Ltd. with 4 votes. 

The “Deccan Herald" and “Prajavani” together hold 210 shares in the 
name of ;he Printers Ltd. with 5 votes. 

The Milap chain is not represented in the list of shareholders. 

The Janmabhumi group owned by Saurashtra Trust, Bombay have 10 
shares with 1 vote. 

The Associated Journals, which own the National Herald, Navjivan and 
Qaumi Awaz Lucknow do not hold any shares. 

The Mysore Press, owners of the “Janavani” and Prajamata of 
Bangalore, have 50 shares with 2 votes. 


The Cama group of papers holds 50 shares in the name of Bomb ^ 
Chronicle Ltd with 2 votes on behalf of “Bombay Chronicle and 50 
shares in the name of Bombay Samachar Ltd. with 2 votes on behalf of 
“Bombay Samachar”. 


The “Vishwamitra” of Kanpur, Patna, New Delhi and Calcutta hold 10,10,10 
and 20 shares respectively in the name of different proprietors, though this 
chain of papers belongs to Sri Mul Chandra Agrawalla. 


Though the Cama and Vishwamitra groups of newspapers have taken shares 
in different names, yet their individual voting strength does not exceed the 
maximum viz., 5 votes. 


Kasturi and Sons, Ltd., proprietors of the “Hindu” of Madras, own 250 
shares with 5 votes. They are included in this analysis because the paper it 
the largest single-unit paper and bigger than many chains. 
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In the services subscribed to by the various groups and chains o£ papers, 
the Bennett Coleman group takes the lead with three A and live B service 
subscriptions, contributing Rs. 19,200 a month to PTI’s revenue. The Express 
group of newspapers comes next with three A and four B service subscriptions, 
contributing Rs. 16,000 a month. The Birla chain subscribes to one A, four B 
and two C services, making a total monthly subsffiption of Rs. 12,600. The 
Amrit Bazar Patrika's subscription to PTI comes to Rs. 12,000 a month, made 
up of three A and one B services. The Ananda Bazar Patrika takes three 
A services only, contributing Rs. 10,600 a month. “Statesman” which takes A 
service both for its Delhi ar.d Calcutta editions, makes a tbtal contribution of 
Rs. 8,200 a month, allowing for Rs. 400 a month as special contribution for 
sports coverage. The Indian National Press group is responsible for contri¬ 
buting Rs. 6.200 a month for one A and three C services of the PTI. The Cama 
group takes one A and two C services, contributing Rs. 5,400 monthly. The 
•Hindu’ takes the A service, contributing Rs. 5,000 a month. All the above 
figures are exclusive # of surcharges. None of the other groups takes A service, 
hence their contributions are small. 


The following groups of newspapers hold debentures: 

1. Bennett Coleman & Co ...... 

2 . The Newspapers and Publications . . . . . 

3 . The Printers Ltd.. 

4 . Mysore Press Ltd. 

5 . Kasturi & Sons. 

6 . Statesman ......... 


Rs. 

50,000 
20,000 
2 ;,ooo 
10,000 
5',000 
50,000 


Judging purely by voting strength, it is not possible to conclude that the 
major newspapers hold a commanding position or can maintain their seats on 
the Board of Management against any opposition. Mr. Kasturi Srinivasan of 
the “Hindu” was the Chairman of the Board from the inception of PTI till 
1952 when he resigned, and Mr. C. R. Srinivasan of the Swadesamitran was 
a member of the Board during the same period. The Board has always con¬ 
tained representatives of the Statesman and of the Times of India, while 
Mr. Devadas Gandhi, Mr. Tushar Kanti Ghosh, and Mr. Ramnath Goenka have 
also been continuously members of the Board. An examination of the office 
bearers of the AINEC, the IENS and the ABC reveals a similar picture. It' 
is not, therefore, the voting strength or even the subscriptions paid that ensure 
these people their seat on the PTI Board, but their standing in the newspaper 
world which presumably enables them to secure the proxies or the votes of 
the other newspapers. If the smaller newspapers at any time feel a lack 
of confidence in the leaders of the Press, it is within their power to turn out 
the entire Board and elect a Board of their own choice. There have been 
changes only in the representation from the smaller papers and even here 
the election to the Board of persons taking a prominent part in other activities 
in the newspaper world, seems to indicate that these elections go on the same 
lines as elections to the Board of the organisations already mentioned, as well 
as the Indian Language Newspapers Association. 
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The table below sets out the position with regard to the proportion of reve¬ 
nue contributed by (a) the large organisations with which past and present 
directors are concerned and (b) by the larger chains, groups and combines. 



Debentures 
held for 
Rs. 

Shares 

held 

Votes 

com- 

anded 

No. of papers 

subscribing to PTI 
Services 

♦Subscri¬ 

ption 

paid 



! 


A 

B 1 

1 

c 

(Rs.) 

Express Newspapers 
Ltd., Bombay. 

•• 

50 

2 

1 

3 

4 


16,000 

Bennett Coleman & Co., 
Ltd. Bombay. 

50,000 

250 

5 

3 

5 


19,200 

Hindustan Times Ltd., 
New Delhi 



1 no 

li 

5 

I 

2 




The Bihar Journals Ltd., 
' Patna. 



► .. 

•• 


1 

I 


► 12,600 

Newspapers Ltd., Alla¬ 
habad. 




•• 


1 

I 



Amrita Bazar^ Patriak 
Ltd., Calcutta. 



10 

3 

1 


12,000 

Ananda Bazar Patrika 
Ltd., Calcutta. 


20 

1 

3 

• • 


10,600 

Statesman Ltd., Calcutta 

25,000 

250 

5 

2 



8,200 

The Indian National 
Press, Ltd., Bombay. 


10 

1 

I 

• • 

2 

6,200 

Kasturi & Sons, Ltd., 
Madras. 

50,000 

250 

5 

I 



5,000 

The Newspapers & Pub¬ 
lications Ltd., Patna 

20,000 

100 

. 4 

• • 

1 

1 

2,600 

The Printers Ltd., 
Bangalore. 

25,000 

210 

5 


2 

• • 

3,000 

Milap (Multiple U nit) j 





• • i 

2 

1,350 

Janmabhoomi (Group) 


10 


I 

.1 


2,800 

Associated Journals 
Ltd., Lucknow. 

•• 


• • 


1 

I 

2,600 

The Mysore Press Ltd. 
Bangalore. 

, 10,000 

5 ° 

2 

•• 

1 


1,000 

Vishwamitra (Multiple 
Unit). 

4,000 

50 

4 

• • 

1 

4 

3,400 

Cama (Group) 


100 

4 

1 

j 

I 

4,200 

Pratap (Multiple Unit) 

• • 

30 

2 



2 

1,350 

Thanthi (Multiple Unit) 

2,000 

10 

! 

2 


* 

I 

1,700 


1,85,000 

1,745 

57 

19 

21 

16 

1,13,800 


* Exclusive of surcharge. 



APPENDIX XXX 
Press Trust of India Tariffs. 


At present the tariff charged by the Press Trust of India for different classes 
of service is as follows: — 


‘A’ 

Service 

English 

Rs. 

. 3,600 p.m. 

‘B’ 

Service 


. 2,000 p.m. 

‘C’ 

Service 

. 

. 1,200 p.m. 

‘A’ 

Service 

Indian Languages 

Rs. 

. 1,800 p.m. 

‘B’ 

Service 


1,000* p.m. 

‘C’ 

Service 


600 p.m. 


The subscriber has also to pay Rs. 200 per month on each 5,000 circulation in 
excess of 30,000 copies in respect of the - A’ service for English papers and pro 
rati for the ‘B’ and ‘C’ services and half rates for Indian language papers. 
In addition, each subscriber pays a monthly rental of Rs. 150 in respect of the 
teleprinter machine lent to him for receiving the service. The total revenue 
from the service subscriptions and teleprinter rental is below 30 lakhs per 
year of which approximately Rs. 3 lalths are in respect of teleprinter rental. 

Another category of subscribers receives the commercial service. Their 
monthly subscription which is fixed ad hoc brings in a monthly revenue of 
approximately Rs. one lakh and no separate rental is charged for the tele¬ 
printer machine. The annual revenue from this class of subscribers is there¬ 
fore only Rs. 12 lakhs. The total expenditure incurred by the Press Trust of 
India in respect of maintenance of their circuits and all their machines is not 
accounted for separately in their books but may be roughly estimated from 


the following figures: 


Rs. 

Line rental .... 

. 

4,34,000 

Teleprinter paper 

. 

1,80,000 

Teleprinter tapes and ribbons 

. 

75,000 

Spare parts .... 

Total . 

1,05,000 

7,94,000 


In addition, annual expenditure on staff connected with the installation of tele¬ 


printers and their maintenance is as follows: 

Rs. 

Mechanics.92,400 

Workshop ......... 82,800 

* Total 1,75,200 

or say Rs. 1,75,000 per annum. 
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As already mentioned, only a sum of Rs. 3 lakhs is recovered from subscribers 
by way of teleprinter rental. This does not cover the expenditure on actual 
maintenance, and the cost of the line rental is merged in the subscription re¬ 
covered from the newspapers. The practice is not, however, uniform in so far 
as a difference is made between certain papers at certain centres and those at 
other centres. The reasons given for an increase in tariff at new centres has 
been the need to cover the additional line rental to such centres. In order to place 
all newspapers on an equal footing, irrespective of whether they are located 
at a well developed centre where there are many newspapers or at a new 
centre where there is only one newspaper, it is essential that no difference 
should be made on grounds of line rental to specific centres. A satisfactory 
method of rationalising the tariff would be to recover from each newspaper 
a fixed sum which would cover the entire cost of distribution of the service 
and make a separate charge for the news service based on the quantum of 
material used and the number of copies sold of the newspaper. 


The fixed charge will have to be so determined that it distributes equitably 
the cost of the line rental and machine maintenance in all parts of the country. 
A newly started paper will therefore bear only its proper share of the fixed 
cost and if its circulation is small, it should have to pay a very little more in 
addition to the fixed charge. In the case of different categories of service, 
the fixed charge would take into account also the number of hours every day 
that the line will be in use for that service. It will therefore be higher for 
the services with large wordage and lower for the services with low wordage. 

It has been suggested in the Part I of the Report that instead of the pre¬ 
sent ‘A’. ‘B’ and ‘C’ services, the Press Trust of India should supply only two 
classes of service, the first of which will be roughly equivalent to the present 
‘A’ service with perhaps a slight reduction in the wordage of international 
news brought about by closer editing at Bombay and the second class service 
roughly equivalent to the present ‘C’ service, but enlarged to include many 
items now excluded from this service such as. for instance, sports or commer¬ 
cial items. 

The fixed charge in respect of Class I service should be Rs. 6,000 per annum 
including the cost of teleprinter rental and for Class II service Rs. 3,000 per 
annum. If the suggestion that the renting and maintenance of teleprinters is 
to be taken over over by the Posts and Telegraphs Department is implemented 
a reduction should be made in this fixed charge of Rs. 1,000 per annum, i.e., 
the rental charged by the Posts and Telegraphs Department. The Press Trust 
of India would, however, continue to supply paper in rolls for use in the news¬ 
paper offices. If. however, this too is left to be purchased directly by the 
newspaper, a further reduction should be made of Rs. 600 per annum in the 
case of Class I service and Rs. 300 per annum in the case of Class II service. 

As regards royalty for the right to use the news in that paper, newspapers 
should pay in addition to the fixed charge an amount proportionate to circu¬ 
lation and calculated as follows: — 


Class I papers — 

English papers 

Indian language papers 


Rs. 2 per copy per annum. 
Rs. r/4 per copy per annum. 


Class II papers. 

English papers ..... Re. i per copy per annum. 

Indian language papers .... As io per copy per annum 

The circulation for the purpose of calculating this surcharge will be determined, 
as agreed upon, between Press Trust of India and the newspaper but we would 
suggest in this connection an agreement to abide by the figtysa at the Audit 
18 B Mof I&B. 
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Bureau of Circulations where these are available. Newspapers should pay at 
the beginning of each month an approximate sum based on its estimated cir¬ 
culation during the month and the whole amount will be subject to recalcula¬ 
tion at the end of the year. 

The royalty on circulation that we have suggested above is based on the 
proportionate usage of the news in the newspaper concern. We consider it 
therefore essential that all newspapers printing more than 32 pages of standard 
size per week should be required to take Class I service or at least pay royalty 
on that basis. The principle also involves that where a newspaper subscribes 
to more than one service, there should be a corresponding reduction in the 
royalty charged by each agency. We recommend tha; this may be fixed at 
25 per cent. Subscribers to the Press Trust of India service who also take a 
service from the United Press of India would, therefore, pay royalties not 
according to the scale mentioned above but 25 per cent. less. 


The rates suggested above would bring in Rs. 7 lakhs by way of service 
charges and Rs. 23 • 5 lakhs by way of royalty from the present newspaper 
subscribers. Thus the total revenue from newspapers would be Rs. 30:5 lakhs 
as against the present revenue of Rs. 27 lakhs. The above calculation takes 
into account the rebate of 25 per cent, in royalty charges allowable to the 
papers subscribing to United Press of India service also. This rebate amounts 
to Rs. 4 lakhs. If all the papers now taking the Press Trust of India service 
subscribe also to the United Press of India service and thus became entitled to 
rebate, there would be a reduction of Rs. 3 lakhs in the revenue from royalty. 
Even then, the total revenue from the newspapers would come to Rs. 27 ■ 5 lakhs 
which is a little above the present figure. On the other hand, we expect that 
with the rise in the circulations of the papers, the revenues would progressively 
expand further and in actual practice the revenues would not go down even 
if all the papers became entitled to the rebate. At the same time this rebate 
would help both the agencies to serve all newspapers, ensuring the free com¬ 
petition that we consider essential. 

In case Press Trust of India find it practicable to adopt our suggestion that 
a summary service based on All India Radio news service, should be taken 
over by them for distribution after re-editing, to those papers whose require¬ 
ments would be fully met by such limited wordage, we would suggest a at 
the subscription should be limited to a fixed service charge of Rs. 2,400 per 
annum where it is distributed by teleprinter, and Rs. 600 per annum where 
it is delivered by hand from the nearest Press Trust of India office. If tele¬ 
printer instruments are installed by the Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
the fixed charge will be only Rs. 1,200 per annum. No royalty should be 
charged on the basis of circulation. Only papers not exceeding 24 pages of 
standard size, or its equivalent, per week and not exceeding 5,000 circulation 
should be eligible to subscribe to this service at these rates. 

In respect of Government subscriptions it would be necessary to examine 
each case and decide the class of service to be provided. The rates should be 
arrived at by negotiation, but the following is suggested as the basis: 


For Class I service . . Rs. 9,000 per annum 

For Class II service . . R.s 4,500 per annum 

For summary service on 
teleprinter. Rs. 2,400 per annum 

For summary service by hand 
delivery. Rs. 600 per annum 


i1 These subscriptions would be 
for a service to each depart¬ 
ment or office. Where any 
of these require more than 
one teleprinter to be installed 
for their convenience the ad¬ 
ditional charge should be only 
Rs. 1,800 per year. 



This would cover only service intended for the information of Government, 
and would not cover re-use. In the case of the External Affairs Ministry, 
where the news service is intended to serve as the major source material for 
the bulletin telegraphed to all Indian posts, and thereafter for distribution 
to newspapers in those countries, an additional royalty of Rs. 36,000 appears 
reasonable. 

In the case of All India Radio subscriptions, the slab system of calculation, 
whatever purpose it might have had in the beginning, is no longer necessary. 
Payment may be made at flat rate of As. 10 per licence per annum. In sug¬ 
gesting this figure we have taken into consideration (a) the fact that All India 
Radio takes services from a number of news agencies and also depends upon 
monitoring as an important source of news, and (b) that All India Radio does 
not accept advertisements and its revenue per listener is very much lower 
than the subscription to the cheapest newspaper. The amount is no doubt 
very much higher than what is being paid at present, but as we have stated 
elsewhere, All India Radio is at present paying news agencies much less than 
what we consider to be its proper share. 



APPENDIX XXXI 


News Agency Finances. 


PRESS TRUST OF INDIA 

The authorised capital of Press Trust of India consists of 25,000 ordinary- 
shares of Rs. 100 each, making a total of Rs. 25 lakhs. The issued capital is 
Rs. 5 lakhs, while the subscribed and paid-up capital is slightly over Rs. 4 
lakhs. About 40 per cent, of the capital has been absorbed by the deficit in 
working, over a numbers of years since its inception. The Company has 
issued debentures amounting to Rs. 10 lakhs. The effective working capital 
at present, is therefore about Rs. 12 • 5 lakhs. The investment in assets, calcu¬ 
lated at depreciated value, amounts to about Rs. 8 • 5 lakhs out of which tele¬ 
printers account for a little over Rs. 7 lakhs. A sum of Rs. 2 lakhs is invested 
in the teleprinter paper and spare parts. Till the end of 1952 , P.T.I. was one 
of the shareholders of Reuters and had invested an amount of Rs. 7 • 5 lakhs 
in their shares. It became, therefore, necessary for the P.T.I. to take advances 
from banks for working capital. In the beginning of 1958 , P.T.I. withdrew 
from partnership in Reuters and Commercial purchasing their service under 
a new agreement. The investment in Reuters shares was, therefore, realised. 
A part of this amount has utilised in the purchase of more teleprinters and 
a part was utilised in paying off some of the liabilities. A part of the amount 
is still held as fixed deposits. 

The annual revenues of the P.T.I., according to the latest balance-sheet 
available are about 48 lakhs, of which about Rs. 29 lakhs are obtained 
from newspaper subscribers numbering about 150 , Rs. 12 lakhs from com¬ 
mercial subscribers numbering over 300 and Rs. 7 lakhs from Government 
sources including All India Radio. The revenue from newspapers and com¬ 
mercial subscribers is reported to have slightly declined in 1953 - 54 . The ex¬ 
penditure of the P.T.I. exceeds Rs. 48 lakhs. The payment to Reuters for 
the purchase of foreign service amounts to £ 32,500 per year for news service 
and £ 7,500 for the commercial service. Of this sum, £ 10,000 are refunded to 
the P.T.I. as payment for their sale of Indian news to Reuters. Thus, the net 
payment to Reuters amounts to £ 30 , 000 , i.e.. Rs. 4 lakhs per year. The annual 
depreciation on teleprinters is about 1 | lakhs. Expenditure on line rentals is 
roughly 41 lakhs per annum and a sum ol Rs. 85,000 is payable to Government 
in respect of reception charges. The establishment expense of P.T.I. are 
about Rs. 20 lakhs per year. The monthly rate of expenditure is reported to 
have now been brought down to the level of the revenue earned. 

UNITED PRESS OF INDIA 

U.P.I. is a public limited company having an authorised capital of Rs. 10 
lakhs consisting of 10,000 shares of Rs. 100 each. A capital of about Rs. 7'5 
lakhs has been subscribed. Losses incurred so far amount to more than one- 
third of this sum. Thus the actual capital available for business is Rs. 5 
lakhs. The total investments in assets amount to Rs. 5 lakhs out of which 
Rs. 4'5 lakhs are accounted for by teleprinters. The capital for the day to 
day working is obtained by taking an overdraft from the banks on the security 
of teleprinters. 
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The total revenue earned per year is a little over Rs. 9 lakhs out of which 
about Rs. 6 lakhs is from newspapers. Rs. 2 lakhs from commercial subscrib¬ 
ers, and the balance from Government sources including All India Radio. The 
annual expenditure is about Rs. 9:5 lakhs out of which circuit rentals account 
for Rs. 1 • 5 lakhs and the wireless reception charges for about Rs. 30 , 000 . It is 
stated by the agency that the latter expenses are now expected to be about 
Rs. 50,000 as the wordage of the foreign service has recently been increased. 
The U.P.I. pays A.F.P. a net amount of Rs. 4,000 per month for the foreign 
news and A.F.P. is allowed to utilise the output of U.P.I. in their world 
service. 

HINDUSTAN SAMACHAR 

The Hindustan Samachar News Agency is owned by a private company 
named Hindustan Samachar Ltd. incorporated in December 1948 and limited 
by guarantee. It has no share capital of its own but every member has under¬ 
taken to contribute if necessary to a limited extent in the event of its being 
wound up. Sri S. S. Apte is the Managing Director of the company. The 
agency has its head office at Bombay and branches at Delhi, Calcutta, Kanpur, 
Kashi, Nagpur, Patna and Bangalore. 

The special feature of this news agency is that news is stated to be supplied 
in the language of the subscribing paper. At present the service is offered 
in 8 languages, English, Hindi, Urdu, Marathi, Kannada, Bengali. Gujerati 
and Malayalam, supplied by Post, telegraph and telephones. 

It is stated that the agency supplies news on provincial and inter-provincial 
matters as well as features. No foreign news is supplied. The agency claims 
to give more attention to news on social, economic and cultural matters, and 
to give common man’s news from country side. How far these objects have 
been achieved cannot be stated as the agency has not given any breakdown 
of its news coverage. The total wordage per day is said to be 2 , 500 . 

There is no classification of services. The subscribers are charged at vary¬ 
ing rates. There are about 40 regular subscribers —7 in English language and 
33 in Indian languages. The rates of subscription vary from Rs. 25 to Rs. 150 
per month. Some of the papers take tht services on column basis. 

At the head office and each of the branches, the editorial staff consists of 
one Editor who also looks to the managerial side and two sub-editors. The 
news received from the correspondents is edited, and typed or cyclostyled and 
supplied to the subscribers. 

Since a year and half the Bihar Government is subscribing for this agency’s 
service Rs. 4,000 per annum. No other Government has so far subscribed to 
this agency. 



APPENDIX XXXII 


ALL INDIA RADIO AND NEWS AGENCIES 

I. The following news agencies are at present supplying their news ser¬ 
vice to All India Radio from the dates indicated against each: — 

(a) Press Trust of India : January 1936. 

(b) United Press of India: 16th January 1940. 

(c) Arab News Agency, Cairo: 19th March 1944. 

(d) Globe (Nafen ): 1st July 1950. 

(e) United Press of India—Agence Francaise de Presse: 1st November 

1950. 

« 

(a) Press Trust of India: Prior- to 1936, when broadcasting was not a 
regular department of Government, payment to Press Trust of India (then 
Messrs. Reuter and Associated Press of India) was made at a flat rate of 
Rs. 9,600 per annum for the supply of their service at the Calcutta and 
Bombay stations. For 1936, payment to Reuters was made at the rate of 
annas six per licence over and above the licences in force on the 31st 
December, 1935, and for the year 1937 at the rate of annas four per licence 
over and above the licences in force on the 31st December, 1936, in addition 
to the flat rate payment of Rs. 9,600 per annum. 

From 1938 to 1948 payment was made at the following rates on the basis 
of an agreement signed in 1942. Payment was calculated on the basis of 
broadcasting receiver licences in force on the last day of each calendar 
year: — 

For the supply of their service for use in All India Radio Home Services: 

As. 6 per licence for the first 60,000 licences. 

As. 4 per licence for all licences from 60,000 upto 1,00,000. 

As. 3 per licence for all licences from 1,00,001 to 1,50,000. 

As. 2| per licence for all licences from 1,50,001 to 2,00,000. 

As. 2 per licence for all licences from 2,00,001 to 3,00,000. 

As. 1 per licence for all licences from 3,00,001 to 4,00,000. 

As. J per licence for all licences from 4,00^001 to 5,00,000. 

As. \ per licence for all licences thereafter. 

For the supply of news in External Services: 

£2,500 per annum from the 1st January, 1944 to the 31st December, 1946 
and £2,000 per annum from the 1st January, 1947 to the 31st December, 
1948. 

In 1949, the Press Trust of India came into existence and payment was 
made at the following rates on broadcast receiver as well as community 
broadcast receiver licences in force on the 31st December each year: — 

(i) For B. R. Licences 

As. 12 per licence on the first 60,000. 
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As. 8 per licence from 60,001 to 1,00,000. 

As. 6 per licence from 1,00,001 to 1,50,000. 

As. 5 per licence from 1,50,001 to 2,00,000. 

As. 4 per licence from 2,00,001 to 3,00,000. 

As. 2 per licence from 3,00,001 to 4,00,000. 

As. 1 per licence from 4,00,001 to 8,00,000. 

(ii) For C.B.R. Licences 

One C.B.R. licence equated to 3-1/3 B.R. licences and paid for separately 
at the above slab rates. 


(iii) External Services 

Rs. 20,000 per annum for four hours news broadcast per day and Rs. 1,250 
for every subsequent quarter of an hour. 

From 1952 payments to the Press Trust of India are being made at the 
following rates: — 


For B.R. Licences 

As. 12 per licence on the first 60,000. 

As. 10 per licence from 60,001 to 1,00,000. 

As. 8 per licence from 1,00,001 to 1,50,000. 

As. 6 per licence from 1,50,001 to 3,00,000. 

As. 4 per licence from 3,00,001 to 4,00,000. 

As. 2 per licence from 4,00,001 to 8,00,000. 

For Commercial Broadcast Receiver Licences. —One Commercial Broad¬ 
cast Receiver licence is equated to 3-1/3 Broadcast Receiver licences and 
are paid for separately on the same slab as for Broadcast Receiver licences. 

External Broadcast. —Rs. 20,000 per annum for four hours per day of 
External News Broadcasts and Rs. 1,250 for every subsequent quarter of an 
hour. 

(b) Uhited Press of India. —Payment to the United Press of India was 
made at a flat rate of Rs. 650 p.m. from the 16th January, 1940 to the 19th 
November, 1942 and this was raised to Rs. 750 p.m. from the 20th Novem¬ 
ber, 1942. Subscription was later enhanced to Rs. 1,000 p.m. with effect 
from the 1st May, 1948. From the 1st July, 1950, the payment was made 
on the basis of B.R. and C.B.R. licences as under: — 

(i) For B.R. and C.B.R. Licences 

9 pies per licence per year for licences upto 1,00,000. 

6 pies per licence per year from 1,00,001 to 2,00,000. 

3 pies per licence per year from 2,00,001 to 3,00,000. 

1£ pies per licence per year from 3,00,001 to 5,00,000. 

(ii) For Commercial Broadcasting Receiver Licences 

One Commercial Broadcasting Receiver Licence equated to 3-1/3 Broad¬ 
casting Receiver Licences, and paid for separately on the same slab as for 
B.R. Licences. 
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(iii) External Broadcasts Rs. 250 p.m. 

From the 1st January, 1951, the rate was increased as under: — 

(i) For Broadcasting Receiver Licences 
1 anna per licence per year for licences upto 1,00,000. 

9 pies per licence per year from 1,00,001 to 2,00,000. 

6 pies per licence per year from 2,00,001 to 3,00,000. 

3 pies per licence per year from 3,00,001 to 5,00,000. 

1J pies per licence per year on all licences thereafter. 

(ii) For Commercial Broadcast Receiver Licences 
One Commercial Broadcasting Receiver Licence equated to 3-1/3 Broad¬ 
casting Receiver Licences, and paid for separately on the same slab as for 
Broadcasting Receiver Licence. 

(iii) External Broadcasts Rs. 250 p.m. 

From the 1st January, 1953, the payment to the United Press of India 
is to be made as under: — 

(i) Rs. 50,000 per annum for the use of their service in Home Broad¬ 

casts, and 

(ii) Rs. 3,000 per annum for the use of their service in External Broad¬ 

casts. 

(c) Arab News Agency : Payment to this Agency was made as under:— 
19th March 1944 to 28 th February 1946.—Editorial fee of £(E) 40 for 

100 words services a day per calendar month plus actual cable 
charges not exceeding £(E)900 p.a. 

1st March 1946 to 29 th February 1952.—Editorial fee of £(E) 60 for 
150 words services a day per calendar month and actual cable 
charges not exceeding £(E) 1,125 per annum. 

1st March 1952.—Editorial fee of £(E) 60 for 200 words services a day 
plus cable charges not exceeding £(E) 1,524 per annum. 

(d) Globe/Nafen. —The payment to this News Agency is made at a flat 
rate of Rs. 100 p.m. 

(e) United Press of India—Agence Francaise de Presse. —Trial service 
from the 1st November, 1951, to the 30th April, 1952, at Rs. 350 per mensem. 
Thereafter at Rs. 5,000 per annum. 

II. Payments made to the above news agencies during the last five years 
are as follows: — 



PTI 

UPI 

Globe/Nafen ANA 

UPI-AFP 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

£ (E) 

Rs. A. P. 

1948 . 

62,656 4 0 

11,000 0 0 

Nil 

1,325-460 


1949 • 

2,06,180 15 0 

12,000 O O 

Nil 

825•770 


1950 . 

2,24,509 15 0 

15,022 8 6 

600 

1,489-489 


1951 • j 

2.35,280 1 0 

26,669 4 0 

1,200® 

1,760-531 

700 0 0 

1952 . 1 

3,09,812 8 0 

28,443 2 9 

1,200 

1,784-510 

4,733 5 3 


• V. ITT a sum 01 57,013-11-0 paid to M/s Reuters for their 

service in External Bioadeasts during the period from i6th August, 1047 to 71st 
anuary, 1949. 6 5 3 
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(d) The rates of payment are fixed by Government from time to time. 

(e) In addition to the News Agencies indicated above, All India Radio 
also subscribed to the following news agencies at one time or the other: — 

III. Orient Press of India. —Service started from the 23rd August, 1943 at 
Rs. 500 p.m. and was discontinued from the 5th September, 1947, as the 
service was not found satisfactory. 

IV. United Press of America. —Service was started from the 12th June, 
1944, on the following terms and conditions: — 

(i) The service consisted of not less than 15,000 and not more than 

20,000-words every month. 

(ii) An amount of Rs. 1,500 was payable for this service to the United 

Press of America in advance every month. 

(iii) Actual cost of land tolls between New York and Montreal incur¬ 

red by the United Press of America on the actual number of 
words transmitted, upto a maximum of Rs. 500 p.m. to be met 
by All India Radio. 

(iv) Actual cost of land tolls between Montreal and New Delhi not 

exceeding Rs. 1,250 p.m. to be borne by All India Radio. 

(v) Service supplied bl the United Press of America was to be used 

by All India Radio in any or all of its broadcasts. 

(vi) All India Radio was at liberty to discontinue the service at any 

time on giving one month’s notice. 

(vii) United Press of America also reserved the right to discontinue 
the service at any time on giving one month’s notice. 

After a year the contract was renewed with increase in the wordage for 
a further period of one year. It was also decided to include the United 
Press of America Chungking service in the agreement. The terms and con¬ 
ditions of the renewed agreement were as under: — 

(1) Service consisted of not less than 20,000 words and not more 

than 25,000 p.m. from New York and 1,000 words a day from 
Chungking. 

(2) Rs. 2,000 was payable in advance every month. This covered 

both New York and Chungking servicd. 

(3) Actual cost of land tolls between New York and Montreal was 

raised upto a maximum of Rs. 580 p.m. 

(4) Actual cost of land tolls between Montreal and New York was 

raised upto a maximum of Rs. 1,600 p.m. 

(5) Service to be used by All India Radio in any or all of its broad¬ 

casts including news bulletins, internal as well as external. 

In June 1946, when the question of renewal of the contract for a further 
period of one year was under consideration, the United Press of America 
desired to make certain changes in their contract, which were not agreed 
to by Government, who also felt that the UPA service was a selected service 
designed for use in AIR external broadcasts directed to the Far East; the 
war with Japan had ended and its value to India had considerably diminish¬ 
ed. In the circumstances it was decided not to renew the contract and the 
service came to an end on the 12th June 1946. 

The service was again started from the 5th May 1952 at Rs. 6,000 per 
month l»ut was discontinued from the 1st March 1953. 
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Recommendations for Revision of UPI Tariffs 

There are four classes of service given by UPI and their tariffs are as 
under: — 



“ A ” incl. 
local and 
provincial 

“A” excl. 
local and pro¬ 
vincial 

“B” 

“ C ” (hand 
delivery) 


I 

2 

3 

4 

English papers . 

2,000 

1,000 

750 

550 

Indian language papers 

1,200 

75° 

500 

300 


In addition, a teleprinter rental of Rs. 150 per month is charged to the 
subsribers. ! 


There are about 66 newspapers which subscribe to the various services. 
One-third of these are English papers and about two-thirds of the subscribers 
also subscribe to the P.T.I. service. 

The tariffs suggested by us are as under: — 

Service charges of Rs. 3,000 per annum from each subscriber plus royalty 
of Re. 1 per copy per annum from English newspapers; and As. 10 per copy 
per annum from Indian language newspapers. These rates may be brought 
into force in each region when a regional service is provided, i.e. imme¬ 
diately for Bengal and later for Madras, Bombay and Delhi areas. Until 
such a service is available, the royalty should be As. 12 for English and 
As. 8 for Indian languages. A rebate at the rate of 25 per cent, in royalty 
would be allowable to those subscribers who subscribe to the services of 
other agencies. 

On this basis, we expect that the revenue from service charges would 
be about Rs. 2 lakhs per annum and from royalty Rs. 7 lakhs per annum 
even if it is assumed that 25 per cent, rebate is claimed by all subscribers. 
The total revenue from newspaper subscribers would be about Rs. 9 lakhs. 

For Government offices, we would suggest a tariff of Rs. 4,500 per year 
per teleprinter. This would bring in a revenue of about Rs. 0 • 5 lakhs from 
Government sources other than All-India Radio. The royalty receivable 
from All India Radio at the flat rate of As. 2 per licence holder would be 
a little over Rs. 1 lakh. If, as suggested by us, UPI develop their regional 
services in different parts of the country, and make it available to All 
India Radio, Government will no doubt consider the question of raising 
the tariff. 


350 



Assuming that the revenue from commercial subscribers is maintained 
at Rs. 2 lakhs, the total revenue earned would amount to Rs. 12'5 lakhs. 
This would mean a surplus of revenue over expenditure of about Rs. a 
lakhs. Further saving in the annual expenditure can be effected if the 
teleprinters are given over to P. & T. Department for management. This 
would also release an amount of Rs. 4 lakhs which is at present locked up 
in the capital cost of teleprinters. The release of this amount would ensure 
an adequate working capital for U.P.I. There would, therefore, be no neces¬ 
sity for a bank overdraft, and considerable saving in interest charges can be 
effected. As the subscribers will have to pay Rs. 1,000 to the P, & T. Depart¬ 
ment and spend about Rs. 300 for teleprinter paper, the service charges will 
have to be reduced by these amounts as already recommended in the case 
of the P.T.I. 
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Note on minor news agencies 

Apart from the Press Trust of India, United Press of India and the 
Hindustan Samachar News Agency, there are nine minor news agencies 
reported to be operating in India. Though called news agencies they work 
more like feature syndicates distributing mailed reports from one or two cor¬ 
respondents, rather than like news agencies with a net work of correspon¬ 
dents and means for rapid communication. They distribute news and features 
mainly relating to the happenings at State headquarters. These agencies 
are generally one-man shows and employ a few part-time correspondents. 
The services are generally distributed by hand delivery or post though 
sometimes even by telegrams. The subscription rate generally varies from 
paper to paper and it is a common complaint that certain papers do not 
pay for their use of the service. 

The following are the minor news agencies about which particulars 
could be collected: — 

1. Independent News Service, Lucknow (established in 1930).—Sri 

Amin Salonvi is the proprietor as well as the editor of the 
service. There are two classes of service, one meant for the 
newspapers in U.P. and Delhi, and the other for papers in the 
other States. The subscribers are mainly Hindi and Urdu 
papers. 

2. National Press of India, Lucknow (established in 1939).—Sri B. K. 

Misra is the proprietor as well as the managing editor of this 
service. It also has two types of services one meant for dailies 
and the other which is sent on alternate days for mofussil 
weeklies. The agency has also a feature service. The sub¬ 
scribers are Hindi papers. 

3. State News Service, Bangalore (established in 1951).—This service 

is owned by Sri S. Suryanarayan Rao, and the service is distri¬ 
buted in English, Kannada and Hindi. It contains features as 
well as background information. 

4. Deccan News, Hyderabad (established in 1933).—This service is 

run by Mirza Imam Beg and Mirza Mahmud Beg and is taken 
by six local Urdu papers. 

5. Modem News Agency, Hyderabad (established in 1944).—This ser¬ 

vice is owned by Sri Ganpat Rao who also publishes an Urdu 
weekly “Modern News”. The service is supplied in Urdu and 
is taken by five local newspapers as well as the Information 
Department of the State Government. 

6. Public Press News Service, Hyderabad (established in 1949).—This 

service is run by Sri Abdur Rahim and is taken by Urdu news¬ 
papers in Hyderabad and outside. 
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7. Associated News Service, Hyderabad (established in 1949). —This 

service is owned by Sri S. Raza Ali and is taken by papers 
in the State as well as outside. The State Government also 
subscribes to this service. 

8. Free News Agency, Hyderabad (established in 1949).—This service- 

is run by Syed Ali Ahmed Hizikhi. The service is supplied in 
Urdu and is taken by local dailies. 

9. The National News Agency, Hyderabad .—This service is owned by 

Sri A. R. Gandhi and was established in 1950. 
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Periodical bulletins issued by Indian Missions abroad 


SI. 

No.« 

Name of the Mission 

Language 

Frequency 

Printed 

(P) 

Cyclo- 
styled 
' (C) 

I 

Argentina (Buenos Aires) 

Spanish 

Fortnightly 

. 

P 


2 

Baghdad 

Persian . 

Monthly . 

• 

P 


3 

Belgium (Brussels) . . 

Flemish and 
French. 

Weekly . 

• 

P 

•• 

4 

Brazil (Rio de Janeiro) . 

Portuguese 

JJ f 

Fortnightly 
Ad hoc. 



c 

c 

5 

Burma (Rangoon) . 

English and 
Burmese. 

Weekly . 


<• 

c 

6 

Canada (Ottawa) . 

English . . 

Fortnightly 


•• 

c 

7 

Ceylon (Colombo) . 

English . . 

Fortnightly 


•• 

c 

8 

China (Peking) . . 

English and 
Chinese. 

Weekly . 


•• 


9 

Egypt (Cairo) 

English and 
Arabic. 

Fortnightly 


P 




English and 
Arabic. 

Commercial 


* * 

c 



Arabic . 

Monthly . 



c 

10 

Italy (Rome) 

Italian 

Fortnightly 


P 

• • 

II 

Malaya (Singapore) 

English . 

Fortnightly 


P 

• • 

12 

Nairobi • * 

English . 

Weekly . 


•• 

c 

13 

Nepal (Kathmandu) 

English . 

Fortnightly 


•• 

c 

14 

Pakistan (Karachi) 
(Lahore) . 

English . 

Urdu 

Fortnightly 
Weekly . 


P 

c 

15 

Switzerland (Berne) 

English • 
German and 
French. 

Weekly . 
Monthly. 


P 

P 

• • 

16 

Pondicherry . 

Tamil 

Fortnightly 


P 

• • 

17 

Trinidad 

English . 

Fortnightly 


P 

• • 

18 

Vienna 

German . 

Monthly . 

• 

P 

• • 
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Hand-outs issued by Indian Information Posts abroad 


SI. 

No. 

Name of the Information Post 

Language 

Frequency 

I 

Argentina (Buenos Aires) 

Spanish 


On all working 
days. 

2 

Australia (Sydney) .... 

English 


Do. 

3 

Belgium (Brussels) ..... 

French 


Do. 

4 

Brazil (Rio de Janeiro) .... 

Portuguese 


Do. 

5 

Burma (Rangoon) ..... 

Burmese 

English. 

and 

Do. 

6 

Canada (Ottawa) ..... 

English 


Do. 

7 

Egypt (Cairo). 

Arabic 

English. 

and 

Do. 

S 

France (Paris) ..... 

French 

English. 

and 

Do. 

9 

Germany (Bonn) ..... 

German 


Bi-weekiy. 

10 

Indonesia (Djakarta) .... 

English 

• 

On all working 
days. 

II 

Iran (Teheran) ..... 

Persian 

■ 

Do. 

12 

Japan (Tokyo). 

English 

• 

Do. 


Malaya (Singapore) .... 

English, Chinese 
and Malayan. 

Do. 

14 

Netherlands (Hague) .... 

English 

• 

Do. 

15 

Pakistan (Lahore) ..... 

Urdu 

English. 

and 

Do. 

16 

Syria (Damascus) ..... 

Arabic 


Do. 

17 

U. K. (London) . . 

English 


Do. 

18 

U. S.'A. (Washington & New York) . 

English 


Do. 


(These are stencilled and duplicated for distribution). 
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Note on Press Advisory Committees and Press Consultative Committees 

On October 24, 1940, the Government of India issued an Order under the 
Defence of India Rules prohibiting the printing or publishing of any matter 
calculated directly or indirectly to oppose to the successful prosecution of 
the war. Thereupon an emergent Conference of editors of most of the 
leading newspapers was held in New Delhi to consider the situation arising 
from these restrictions. The President of this Conference (Sri Kasturi 
Srinivasan of the “Hindu”, 'Madras) made a statement that it was far from 
the editors’ intention to create difficulties for the Government or to impede 
their war efforts. As a result of this statement and an understanding reach¬ 
ed after discussion with these editors, the Government of India decided to 
withdraw the Order and also to accept the editors’ suggestion that a small 
Advisory Committee of representatives of the Press should be set up in 
Delhi to advise on matters affecting the Press. It was also agreed that the 
Central Government would recommend the constitution of similar Advisory 
Committees to the Provincial Governments. 

The Conference of Editors, which came to be known as the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference, established a Standing Committee with 
power to appoint Provincial Sub-Committees. The Standing Committee was 
to represent the press of India as a whole in all matters affecting relations 
between the press and Government. It was also to exercise such influence 
with the press as it might consider necessary in the best interests of good 
journalism and liaison with Government. 

As a result of the directive issued by the Government of India in Novem¬ 
ber 1940 to the Provincial Governments, Press Advisory Committees came 
into being in the later part of 1940 in Bihar, Bengal (undivided), Bombay, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Punjab (undivided) and Uttar Pradesh, with a 
Central Committee at Delhi. The latter functioned in two capacities, first 
as representing the local Press vis-a-vis the Delhi Administration (when 
it met under the Chairmanship of the Deputy Commissioner), and, secondly, 
as representing the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference vis-a-vis 
the Government of India, when it met under the Chairmanship of the then 
Chief Press Advisor. 

After the war, the experiment of the press consultative machinery was 
reviewed. The views of the Provincial Governments were also invited. 
It was felt that the Press Advisory Committees had served a useful, though 
limited purpose of smoothing out relations between the Government and the 
Press. After consultation between Government and the AINEC, it was 
agreed in December 1945 that the Press consultative machinery should be 
continued. The Government of India also recommended to Provincial 
Governments the continuance of the Press Advisory Committee set up 
during the war and establishment of such committees where they did not 
exist. Thus the Press Advisory System continued after the war in 'the 
Provinces which are now called Part ‘A’ States. In Part ‘B’ and ‘C’ States- 
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(except Delhi), the system was introduce^ after independence. Conse¬ 
quently, in Bhopal, a Committee came into being in October 1947; in Hyder¬ 
abad and Ajmer in 1948 and in Mysore, Madhya Bharat and Travancore- 
Cochin in 1949. Saurashtra set up a Committee in 1951, but this could not 
function as a result of the AINEC resolution passed shortly thereafter sus-. 
pending working of the Press Advisory Committees. No Committees were 
set up in the States of Rajasthan, Coorg, Vindhya Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, 
Bilaspur, Manipur and Kutch. 

Scope .—Designed originally to restrain publications in the Press likely 
to hinder the war effort, and enabling the newspapers to act through their 
own accredited representatives, these Committees acted as a buffer between 
Government and the newspapers generally. No subjects were prescribed 
on which the advice of the Committees was to be sought. But the subjects 
referred to them generally were publication of “prejudicial reports” includ¬ 
ing propaganda designed to prejudice recruitment, discourage subscriptions 
to Defence Loans or otherwise impede the prosecution of the war. Follow¬ 
ing the review at the end of the war, it was decided to enlarge the scope 
of the Committees by including such subjects as Press delegations abroad, 
and legislation directly and indirectly affecting the Press. Later such 
matters as breaches of the Press Laws, breaches of the Voluntary Press 
Code and the Indo-Pakistan agreement also came to be referred to the 
Committees for advice. 

Composition .—According to the understanding arrived at in 1940, Provin¬ 
cial Press Advisory Committees were to be nominated by the Standing 
Committee of AINEC. In 1945, the President of the AINEC suggested that 
the Press Advisory Committees should work in accordance with the provi¬ 
sion of the constitution of the Conference. The relevant para. 22(b) reads 
as follows: — 

“All nominations to Press Advisory Committees shall be made by the 
President who will be guided by the recommendations of the 
Standing Committee of the Provincial Executive Committee as 
the case may be.” 

For safeguarding the rights of the Press, it was. considered essential by 
AINEC that these committees are independent and their composition is not 
controlled by the Government. In their letter dated 2nd February 1946, 
the Government of India recommended this course to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments but at the same time asked that the latter should warn their Com¬ 
mittees that “no Government can be expected to seek advice from a body 
which they did not consider to represent their Provincial Press adequately”. 
This was also conveyed to the President, AINEC, who was informed that “it 
is for the President to produce Provincial Committees in which the Provin¬ 
cial Governments can repose confidence as being fully representative”. The 
size of the Committees varied from 5 to 21 members in different provinces. 

- The working of the Press Advisory Committees was reviewed at the Con¬ 
ference of State Directors of Publicity held at Bombay from the 29th to 
31st August, 1949, which adopted the following recommendations made by 
a Sub-Committee of the Conference: — 

“The Committee reviewed the organisation, structure and functions of 
Provincial Press Advisory Committees and their relations with Provincial 
Governments. Convinced that there was a real need for uniformity with 
18B Mof I&B. 
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regard to the structure and functions of such Committees, the Committee 
came to the following conclusion: — 

(i) Provincial Press Advisory Committees should be set up by the 

AINEC. Where the AINEC is unable to constitute an Advisory 
Committee consisting entirely of its own members, it should 
arrange with Provincial journalistic organisations to constitute 
such a committee. 

(ii) To avoid the charge that members of a Committee are nominated 

by Government, the choice of members should be left entirely 
to the AINEC and there should be no formal" approval of the 
personnel selected. 

(iii) While recognising that conditions differ from Province to Province, 

the Committee feels that as a rule the Director of Information 
should not be associated with the deliberations of Provincial 
Press Advisory Committees when any Government proposal 
involving action against a newspaper is discussed. 

(iv) The Press Advisory Committees should be consulted not merely 

on reports and editorials considered objectionable by Govern¬ 
ment but also on the action which Government proposes to take 
against a newspaper. 

(v) The Committee feels that Press Advisory Committees should be 

set up by the AINEC in the State Unions also.” 

Personnel of the Committees.—' The Committees in Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Madras, West Bengal, Delhi, Mysore and Ajmer were 
appointed on the recommendations of the President, AINEC. The Com¬ 
mittee in Bihar was formed on the recommendations of the Bihar Journalists 
Committee. In the Punjab, the Committee was nominated by Government. 
The Committee in Hyderabad was nominated by Government in consultation 
both with the President of the Journalists Association and with the repre¬ 
sentative of those members who, for certain reasons, had seceded from that 
Association. The Travancore-Cochin Committee was nominated in consul¬ 
tation with the local Newspaper Committee. The members on the Com¬ 
mittee in Bhopal were Government nominees. 

Size. —The size of the Press Advisory Committees varied from 5 (Orissa) 
to 21 (U.P.). The Bombay Committee had 14 members; Madras, West 
Bengal and Hyderabad Committees 11 each; Bihar and Madhya Pradesh 
Committees 9 each; Punjab 8; Travancore-Cochin 7 and Bhopal 6. 

Subjects dealt with .—The Assam, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, West 
Bengal and Ajmer Committees advised Governments on matters generally 
affecting the press. 

In 1949 the Madhya Pradesh Press Advisory Committee framed rules 
fbr regulating unprofessional writings in the State Press. The Committee 
in West Bengal was consulted in connection with action to be taken against 
■“Offending Newspapers”. In Madras and Bihar, the advice of the Committees 
was sought on action to be taken against newspapers with regard to breaches 
of the Press Laws. The Punjab and Mysore Committees dealt with com¬ 
munal, scurrilous, obscene, indecent and otherwise objectionable writings. 
The Hyderabad Committee considered matters relating to the local press. 
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examined objectionable matters published in newspapers and advised Gov¬ 
ernment about suitable action. It also dealt with applications for starting 
newspapers, periodicals and news agencies accreditation of press represen¬ 
tatives, refund of securities deposited by certain newspapers. It drew up 
a code of standards relating to the publication of obscene advertisements 
and other such matters. The Travancore-Cochin Committee adopted a press 
code regulating relations between the Government and the press. Iri* Delhi, 
•cases of newspapers, which failed to improve after informal warnings, were 
referred to the Committee. 

The Central Press Advisory Committee is^ consulted by the Press Infor¬ 
mation Bureau of the Government of India in regard to the framing of rules 
for accreditation of correspondents of Indian as well as foreign newspapers 
to the headquarters of the Government Qf India and in the matter of accre¬ 
ditation or disaccreditation of individual correspondents. 

Frequency of Meetings .—The Assam Press Advisory Board met once a 
year or oftener, if necessary. In Bihar, the Committee met only four times 
between November 1947 and March 1951. In Bombay, the Press Advisory 
Committee normally met once a fortnight; in Madhya Pradesh once in three 
months or whenever necessary; in Madras, West Bengal, Punjab and Ajmer 
the Committees met as and when, occasion arose, though in Madras papers 
were circulated to members when there was not much room for discussion. 
In Orissa, the Committee met rarely. In Hyderabad, the Committee had 13 
sittings between December 1948 and July 1949 and a further 16 up to 
February 1951 and two subsequently. The Travancore-Cochin Committee 
had eight sittings between October 1949 and January 1951 and three there¬ 
after. The Delhi Committee met twice in 1946; 10 times in 1947, 15 times 
in 1948, 6 times in 1949, 4 times in 1950 and once in 1951. 

Procedure for Meetings.—Meetings of the Assam Press Advisory Board 
are called by its Secretary. Meetings in Bihar were called by the Convenor 
selected by the Committee or the Chief Secretary on behalf of Government; 
the Chief Secretary presided. The Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore 
and Travancore-Cochin Committees were presided over by the Minister- 
in-Charge of Information; the Madhya Pradesh Committee was also attend¬ 
ed by the Chief Secretary, Deputy Secretary in charge of Information 
Department and the Director of Information and Publicity and the Travan¬ 
core-Cochin Committees by the Chief Secretary and the State Directors of 
Information and Pyblicity. In the Punjab; meetings were called by Govern¬ 
ment and one of the members of the Committee acted as Chairman; the 
meetings were attended by the Home Secretary, Superintendent, Press 
Branch and the Director of Public Relations; at times the Chief Minister 
also attended the meetings. In West Bengal, the meetings are convened by 
the Convenor and presided over by the Chairman who is 6ne of the mem¬ 
bers; meetings are attended by the Joint Secretary or Assistant Secretary, 
Home (Press) Department or both. In Hyderabad, the Home Secretary to 
the Government presided at the meetings. The Central Press Advisory 
Committee, which functioned as the Press Advisory Committee for the Delhi 
State, was formerly presided over by the Deputy Commissioner, and later 
by the Chief Commissioner, Delhi. In Bhopal, the District Magistrate and 
the Director of Information were members of the Committee. In Madras, 
notices for meetings were issued by the Convenor. Meetings were called 
either on request by the Government to the Convenor or by the Convenor 
on his own accord. According to a decision of the Committee, emergent 
meetings could be called at 24 hours’ notice. The Director of Information 
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and Publicity also attended the meetings. Bombay reported that copies of 
the minutes of the meetings were forwarded to the President, AINEC, by 
the Secretary of the Committee. 

Sanction. —There is no sanction behind the decisions of the Press Advisory 
Committees except in so far as action may be taken by Government against 
any offending newspaper on the advice of a P.A.C. In Assam, the Board 
elects a Standing Committee which is responsible for implementing the 
decisions of the Board. The only pressure a Press Advisory Committee 
could exercise is moral pressure. The assumption is that the offending 
paper should realise that it does not enjoy the goodwill of the other estab¬ 
lished papers in the State. 

Consultation on action against the Press. —Action against offending news¬ 
papers was generally taken after prior consultation with the Press Advisory 
Committees, though in a few States like Orissa and Ajmer, action had to be 
taken in emergency cases without prior reference to the Committees. In 
Madhya Pradesh, if action was taken without consulting the P.A.C. the 
earliest opportunity was taken thereafter to inform the P.A.C. of the circum¬ 
stances leading to the action. 

Nature of action taken. —Action taken in consultation with the Press 
Advisory. Committee consisted largely of warnings to offending newspapers, 
although in a few cases in Madras prosecutions were also recommended. 
In Bombay, warnings were administered by the Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay City and by the District Magistrates in the districts. Objection 
was taken by the Committee to the Commissioner of Police administering 
warnings to newspapers. It was, however, agreed subsequently that this 
procedure would be resorted to only in such cases where the State Govern¬ 
ment considered it clearly essential to do so; ordinarily warnings were 
conveyed by a letter from Government to the editor. 

Working of the Press Advisory Committees.— The Governments of Assam, 
Bombay, Bihar, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh. Madras, Orissa, West Bengal, 
Delhi, Uttar Pradesh and Travancore-Cochin expressed satisfaction with 
the working of the Committees. The Committee in Ajmer is not reported 
to have functioned properly. 

Shortcomings. —It was reported that journals which were not members 
of the AINEC were in consequence not “represented on the Committees”' 
and did not feel bound by the decisions. Some States reported that the 
advice of the Press Advisory Committees was disregarded by some news¬ 
papers, especially during elections. In recommending action against news¬ 
papers, the Committees would generally not go beyond the issue of warnings, 
and were reluctant to advise taking strong action against newspapers, like 
prosecution. Where the subject matter was not legally actionable, the 
committees generally showed reluctance to interfere. 

Action against offending newspapers had to be delayed in some cases 
for having to refer the matter first to the Press Advisory Committees. One 
suggestion was that since the new Press Act provided for a regular judicial 
trial of the offending papers before the Sessions Judge aided by the Jury, 
the Press Advisory Committees if revived would serve little or no useful 
purpose. 

Other Committees for Press Consultation.— With the return of responsible 
Government in 1946, a Press Consultative Committee was formed in tha 
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U.P. consisting of 17 members nominated by Government. The functions 
of this Committee, similar to those of the earlier Committee which func¬ 
tioned from 1938 to 1939, were to advise the Minister on the following 
subjects: — 

(a) the facilities required by the press to obtain and disseminate 

correct information and the standards to be observed in grant¬ 
ing such facilities to those who may apply for it; 

(b) the best method to secure the co-operation of the press for popu¬ 

larising correct news; 

(c) ways and means by which the Information Department may be 

able to render necessary help to the press; and 

(d) matters pertaining to the responsibility and liberty of the press. 

In 1948, the U.P. Working Journalists’ Federation demanded that, since 
it represented the entire press of the State, the Government may recon¬ 
stitute the Committee in consultation with them. This demand was endorsed 
by the then Press Consultative Committee. The State Government, however 
could not accept the recommendation of the Federation in toto and reconstitu¬ 
ted the Committee with 21 members in April 1949. In 1950, the U.P. Working 
Journalists’ Federation reorganised itself on trade union lines under the name 
of .“U.P. Working Journalists’ Union”. On the expiry of the Committee’s 
term in September 1951 the Union demanded that Government should con¬ 
sult the Union only, for determining the list of members to serve on the 
new Committee. The State Government found it difficult to meet this 
demand, as it was felt that such a course ^ould not be acceptable to other 
important press interests not represented on the Union. Government, there¬ 
fore, addressed enquiries to the U.P. Working Journalists’ Union, the out¬ 
going Press Consultative Committee, as well as editors of all dailies in the 
State, for their views regarding the personnel of the Committee. Some 
replies were received, though th» Union, adhering to its original stand, 
declined to forward its views. Various other quarters sent no replies at 
all. As a clear picture did not emerge from the replies received, Govern¬ 
ment decided to hold a Conference of all concerned in July 1952. The 
Standing Committee of the Union, however, decided to boycott this Con¬ 
ference. The Conference resolved unanimously that the invitees should 
submit their lists of names, and also indicate the proposed strength of the 
Committee and that the Information Minister should nominate a Press Con¬ 
sultative Committee after considering the suggestions that might by received 
and after further suitably consulting whomsoever he might consider neces¬ 
sary. The Minister accordingly reconstituted the Committee with 21 mem¬ 
bers for a period of 3 years from September 1, 1952. All those nominated 
agreed to serve on the Committee except the editor of the “National Herald”. 


In Pepsu, a six-man Press Liaison Committee nominated by the Pepsu 
Journalists* Association was set up on the 31st July 1952. Its function had 
not been defined, nor had its constitution been submitted for approval to 
Government, till the time of writing this report. 

Both in the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, small panels of their Committees 
were set up for emergency consultation. 
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The question of the Press Advisory Committees was also dealt with by 
the Press Laws Inquiry Committee which wrote as follows: — 

“We . note that the Press Advisory system is working fairly 

satisfactorily in most of the Provinces although much depends 

on the personal factor in this matter. We would. 

recommend strongly that, in order to avoid discontent and 
harmful effects of prosecution or other executive action under 
emergency legislation on the press, the Provincial Governments 
should make the widest possible use of the Press Consultative 
machinery and should avoid taking action against any news¬ 
paper except after consultation with the local Advisory Com¬ 
mittee . We do hot . contemplate any neces¬ 

sity for Government to make an exception to the rule of prior 
consultation with the local press committee or a selected body, 
even in emergency cases.” 

Following the amendment to article 19(1) of the Constitution, the All- 
India Newspaper Ednors s Conference adopted, oh 24tti June 1951 a resolution 
reading as follows: — 

“ifiis special plenary session of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Con¬ 
ference resolves— 

(1) to suspend the working of all its Committees functioning in an 

advisory, consultative or associated capacity with Government 
both at the Centre and in the States. The Conference autho¬ 
rises the Standing Committee to review the position in the 
light of the decision of tliis plenary Session if a suitable calling, 
for such a review arises; 

(2) the Conference remits to the Standing Committee for reconsi¬ 

deration and action the proposal that the Conference should 
refuse its co-operation with all Committees and inquiries insti¬ 
tuted by the Government on matters relating to the Press and. 
the Press Laws in India.” 

In consequence the working of those Press Advisory Committees that 
had been constituted through the All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference 
came to a standstill. 

The position was reviewed by the Standing Committee of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference and their resolution dated 1st March 1952. 
read as follows: — 

“The Standing Committee authorises the President to restore the Press; 
Advisory System with such modifications in the structure and: 
procedure as may be called for in the light of the discussion 
at the Standing Committee meetihg so as to ensure freedom 
of the Press.” 

The question was again taken up by the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference in their meeting held on 16th and 17th September, 1952 when 
the following resolution was adopted: — 

“In view of the need for establishing mutually helpful relations 
between the Government and the Press, the Conference is of 
the opinion that the Press Advisory Committees should be 
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revived. It, therefore, authorises the President to contact the 
Central and State Governments and all branches of the All-India 
Newspaper Editors’ Conference with a view to reviving the 
Press Advisory System with such modifications as may be 
required by local conditions and needs.” 

The West Bengal Press Advisory Committee resumed working in June- 
1952. The Central Press Advisory Committee also resumed functioning in 
so far as its relations with the Government of India through the Principal 
Information Officer are concerned. Further implementation of the ‘revival’’ 
resolution has not yet taken place. 



APPENDIX XXXVII 


Specimen Terms of Appointment 

Newspaper A. 

THIS AGREEMENT made the.day of. 

one thousand nine hundred and fifty. 

BETWEEN.(hereinafter 

called “the Proprietors”) of the one part and . 

at present residing in.. (hereinafter 

called “the Employee”) of the other part. 

NOW IT IS HEREBY AGREED by and between the Proprietors and the 
Employee as follows: — 


1. The Proprietors hereby shall employ the Employee and the Employee 

shall serve the Proprietors in India as. 

for a period of.years commencing on the.s.,.19.. 

2. The remuneration of the Employee for his service as such shall be a 

salary at the rate of Rs. . month ^ 

respect of the first year, at the rate of Rs. 

per month in respect of the second year and at the rate of Rs. 

per month in respect of the third year, and such other allowances, bonuses 
etc., as may be applicable from time to time. 

3. The Employee shall and will diligently and faithfully and to the 

best of his skill and ability serve the Company and perform all the duties 
appertaining to his office of. 

and shall and will throughout the said term give up and devote the whole 
of his time and services to such duties and office and shall and will do all 
such things as may from time to time and at any time during such term 
be reasonably required of him by the Proprietors or any other person or 
persons employed by them and having authority to require the same and 
will not without the consent in writing of the Company engage or be 
employed in any other business or employment. 


4. Notwithstanding anything herein contained this Agreement may be 
determined at any time by the Proprietors or the Employee giving to the 
other of them three months’ notice in writing or in the case where this 
Agreement is determined by the Proprietors also by paying to the Employee 
three months basic salary in lieu of notice, but in the event of the Employed 
giving notice hereunder, the Employer will have the right to relieve him 
earlier by paying upto date of relief. 


5. The engagement of the Employee as aforesaid is also subject to the 
Conditions of Service prescribed by the Proprietors for members of its 
Covenanted Staff engaged in India and from time to time in force. 

6 The Employee shall join and become a member of the ****** * 
F;,nd and shall continue to be a member during the continuance of this 
greemcnt and shall contribute to such Fund in accordance with the Rules 
and Bye-laws thereof from time to time in force. 
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7. If at the expiration of the period mentioned in Clause 1, the Employee 
.shall be entitled to any leave under the said Conditions of Service and the 
Proprietors shall agree to grant to him any leave, then the said period 
mentioned in Clause 1 shall be deemed to be extended for the period of the 
leave and all the provisions of this Agreement shall apply during such 
extended period so far as the same are applicable. 

8. In the event of the Employee failing, refusing or neglecting to perform 
the duties on his part to be performed hereunder or proving in the opinion 
■of the Proprietors incapable or incompetent to perform the same or in the 
event of the Employee being guilty of any fraud or misconduct whether in 
the course of the performance of /the duties entrusted to him or otherwise 
<or becoming incapacitated for work in consequence of any misconduct or 
■fault of his own it shall be open to the Proprietors forthwith upon any of 
the matters aforesaid being brought to their notice and notwithstanding any¬ 
thing herein contained to terminate the engagement of the Employee and 
upon delivery of a notice of termination to the Employee or the posting of 
-such a notice to the Employee at his last known place of residence in 
'••***• his engagement with the Company shall absolutely cease and 
determine and this Agreement shall become null and void but without 
prejudice to any rights of the Proprietors already accrued against the 
Employee or to accrue by reason of any of the matters aforesaid which may 
■form the cause of the termination of his engagement. 

9. The Employee shall not, either during the continuance of the said 
■engagement or thereafter, disclose, divulge or communicate to any person 
-whatsoever any information of a secret or confidential character relating 
to the trade or business of the Company or to the methods, process, appli¬ 
ances, machinery or plant used by them or to any experiment made by them 
or by any person in their employ. 


newspaper B. 

SERVICE RECORD FORM 

This form is to be filled up by the person concerned in the presence 
of the Head Assistant of the Department in which the appointment is being 
made and forwarded to the Establishment Section for record purposes. No 
Salary, voucher in the first instance can be made out unless a Service Record 
Eorm has been filed with the Establishment Section. 

Name (in full). 

Father’s Name (in full). 

•Address (Local). 


•Address (Home) 


Year of Birth.(Documentary evidence required). 

Caste. 

Name and Address of Previous Employer. .■. 


Date of Appointment 
Designation. 



















Ticket No.. 
Department 
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All changes of address must be notified to the Establishment Section. 
Classification of Appointment: 

Permanent. 

Probationer (state period). 

Temporary. 

“Badli”. 

Apprentice. 

Salary on Appointment Rs. 

Clerical Grade. 


One month’s notice or one month’s pay in lieu on either side covers 
permanent” and “apprentice” appointments only, vide Rule l'2(a) of our 
Service Rules, "except in the event of dismissal Her Misconduct, vide Rule 
13(b) of our Service Rules. 


Manager. 


Signature of Head of Department,/ Signature of person appointed. 

Section. 


SERVICE RULES FOR THE OFFICE STAFF 

1. These rules are for all members of our staff, other than our Works: 
Staff for whom separate rules have been compiled, and shall come into 
force in accordance with Section 7 of the 1. L. (Standing Orders) Act, 1946. 

2. Classification of Employees .— (a) Employees shall be classified as: — 

Permanent, Probationer, Badli arid Temporary. 

(b) A “Permanent” employee is one who has been engaged on a perma¬ 
nent basis and includes any person who has satisfactorily completed a pro¬ 
bationary period of three months in the same or another occupation in the- 
estdblishment, including breaks due to sickness, accidents, leave, lock-out, 
strike (not being an illegal strike) or involuntary closure of the establish¬ 
ment. 

(c) A “Probationer” is an employee who is provisionally employed to 
fill a permanent vacancy in a post and has rrot completed three months’ 
service therein. If a permanent employee is employed as a probationer in 
a new post he may, at any time during the probationery period of three 
months, be reverted to his old permanent post. 

(d) A “Badli” is one who is appointed in the post of a permanent 
employee or a probationer who is temporarily absent. 

(e) A “Temporary” employee is one who has been engaged for work 
which is of an essentially temporary nature likely to be finished within a 
limited period. 

3. Attendance .—Every employee will be required to sign an attendance- 
register, covering both arrival and departure. 
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4. Publication of Holidays and Pay Days.—(a) Owing to the nature of 
the work of the Press and the continuous publication of the paper, it is not 
possible to declare, in advance, days which the Establishment observe as 
holidays and on which it is entirely closed. The Management undertake, 
however, to declare, by notices, at least 7 days in advance, any day or days 
which the Establishment will observe as a holiday or holidays and on which 
day or days it will remain entirely closed. 

(b) Pay Day. —The Clerical Staff will be paid on the last day of each 
calendar month. 

The remainder Of the Staff will be paid on the seventh day of each 
calendar month. 

The Wage period is a calendar month. 

In the event of any Pay Day falling on a Sunday or General Holiday 
the Pay Day, so affected, will then be the working day immediately preced¬ 
ing this Sunday or General Holiday. 

5. Publication of Grades.—Notices specifying the Grades of pay payable 
for all classes of work shall be displayed on the Notice Board, vide Schedule- 
1, subject to alterations. 

6. Leave. —Vide Schedule 2, 

7. Payment of Salaries .—Any wages due to an employee but not paid- 
on the usual P«y day on account af tteeS- tfftfeng unclaimed, shell be paid by 
the Company two unclaimed pay days each week: These days for the 
present shall be Mondays and Fridays. 

8. Termination of Employment. — (a) One month’s notice or cfne month’* 
pay in lieu on either side covers “Permanent” appointments only, except 
in the event of dismissal for Misconduct vide Rule 9(b) of our Service 
Pules. 

(b) No temporary employee, monthly-rated or otherwise, and no proba¬ 
tioner or bacCti shall be entitled to any notice or pay in lieu {hereof if his 
services ate terminated. 

(c) Where the employment of any employee is terminated, the salary 
earned by him and other dues, if any, shall be paid before the expiry of 
the second working day from the day Oti which his employment is termi¬ 
nated. 

9. Disciplinary action for Misconduct. — (a) An employee may be fined 
up to two per cent, of his pay in a month for any of the following acts and 
omissions:— 

(1) Incivility. 

(2) Disobedience. 

(3) Carelessness. 

(4) Negligence. 

(5) Laziness. 

(6) Occasional breach of Rules. 

(7) Untruthfulness. 
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(b) An employee may be suspended for a period not exceeding four 
days at a time or dismissed without notice or any compensation in lieu of 
notice, if he is found to be guilty of Misconduct as defined below: — 

(1) Wilful insubordination or disobedience, whether alone or in com¬ 

bination with others, to any lawful and reasonable order of 

a superior officer. 

(2) Theft, fraud or dishonesty in connection with the Company’s 

business or property. 

(3) Wilful damage to or loss of the Company’s goods or property. 

(4) Taking or giving bribes or any illegal gratification. 

(5) Habitual absence without leave or absence without leave for more 

than 14 days at a time. 

(6) Habitual late attendance. 

(7) Habitual breach of any Law applicable to the Establishment e.g. 

smoking in prohibited areas. 

(8) Riotous or disorderly behaviour during working hours at the 

Establishment or any act subversive to discipline. 

(9) Habitual negligence or neglect of Work. 

(10) Frequent repetition of any act or omission for which a fine may 

be imposed to a maximum of 2 per cent, of the wages in a 

month. 

(11) Striking work or inciting others to strike work in contravention 

of the. provisions of any law or rule having the force of law. 

(c) No order of dismissal shall be made unless the employee concerned 
is informed in writing of the alleged misconduct and is given an opportunity 
to explain the ciramaatences -alleged against him. The order of dismissal 
for such offence must have the approval of the Manager who may institute 
independent enquiries before dealing with the charges against the employee. 

(d) An order of suspension shall be in writing and may take effect 
immediately on delivery to the employee. Such order shall set out in detail 
the alleged misconduct and the employee shall be gfven an opportunity of 
explanation. If, on enquiry, the order is confirmed, the employee shall be 
deemed to have been absent from duty for the period of suspension and 
shall not be entitled to any remuneration for such period. If, however, 
the order is rescinded the employee shall be deemed to have been on duty 
during the period of suspension and shall be entitled to the same emoluments 
as he would have received if he had not been suspended. 

Disciplinary action for Misconduct. —In awarding punishment under ■ 
this standing order, the Management shall always take into account the 
gravity of the misconduct, the previous record, if any, of the employees and 
any other extenuating or aggravating circumstances that may exist. A 
copy of the order passed by the Manager shall be supplied to the employee 
concerned. 

10. Dearness Allowance. — (a) Dearness Allowance will be paid according 
to the rules in force. 

(b) Employees will get the benefit of this allowance in all payments of 
" Overtime. 
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(c) Dearness Allowances will be deducted along with salary in all cases 
of deduction (including leave on half pay). 

11. Provident Fund .— (a) It is obligatory on all “Permanent” employees 
to become members of the Provident Fund six months after the date of 
appointment. 

(b) Every member shall subscribe every month a sum equal to 10 per 
cent of his salary. 

12. Retiring Gratuity. —Employees who are Members of the Staff Provi¬ 
dent Fund are eligible to a retiring gratuity in accordance with the Rules 
of the Retiring Benefits Scheme. 

13. Complaints .—All complaints arising out of employment, including 
those relating to unfair treatment or wrongful exaction, shall be submitted 
to the departmental head with the right of appeal to the Manager. This 
shall be without prejudice to any right of redress, a member of the office 
staff may have, under any existing law for the time being in force. 

14. Certificate on Termination of Service. —Every permanent employee 
shall be entitled to a service certificate at the time of the termination 
of his services whether owing to dismissal, discharge, resignation or retire¬ 
ment. 

15. Miscellaneous. — (a) No employee is permitted to enter the Establish¬ 
ment Section of the Accounts Department. Any query must be made to the 
head of the Department, who will forward it to the Accounts Department 
for investigation. 

(b) Employees are required to enter and leave the office premises only 
by the door in front of the Time Office. 

16. Exhibition of Standing Orders. —A copy of these orders shall be dis¬ 
played on the notice board in English and Bengali. 



APPENDIX XXXVIII 

Managerial staff employed in daily newspapers 
TABLE I 

General Managers/Managers 


(Classified according to language) 


Language 

No of papers return¬ 
ing information 

ral Managers 

1. Assamese ...... 

I 

Nil. 

2. Bengali ....... 

7 

4 

3. Gujerati ...... 

22 

12 

4. Hindi ....... 

60 

28 

5. Kannada ...... 

2 A 

9 

6. Malayalam ..... 

21 

15 

7. Marathi....... 

23 

12 

8. Oriya ....... 


3 

9. Punjabi ....... 

9 

4 

IO. Sindhi ....... 

5 

2 

II. Tamil ( . 

12 

11 

12. Telugu ....... 

6 

3 

13. Urdu ....... 

58 

27 

Total . 

251 

130 

14. English . 

39 

27 

15. Chinese ....... 

1 

1 

Grand Total . 

291 

158 


N. B .—152 pipers employ one General Manager/Manager each, and one English paper 
j, employs 6 Gmera! Minigers/Mmagers. The other 138 papers do not employ any 
official m this capacity. 


TABLE II 

General Managers/Managers 


(Classified according to emoluments ) 


Average pay ranges 




Indian languages 

English 




No. of General 
Managers 

No. of General 
Managers 

1. Honorary 

2. Below Rs. 500 




4 

hi 

6 

3. Between Rs. 500—1,000 . 

• 



9 

IO* 

4. Between Rs. 1,001—1,500 




3 

3 

5. Between Rs. 1,501—2,000 




I 

I 

6 . Between Rs. 2,001—3,000 

. 



I 

3 

7. Above Rs. 3,000 

• 

• 

• 

1 

4 


Total 

• 

130 

27 


AT. B. One paper in Chinese also (pay range below 500) has got one General Manager. 
•Includes 6 persons employed by one paper ; see foot-note to Table I. 
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TABLE III 

Employment of General Managers /Managers 
(Classified according to •location ) 


Place of Publication 

Indian Languages 

English 

No. of General 
Managers 

No. of General 
Managers 

1. Delhi. 

* 

4 

3 

2. Bpmbay . 

• 

12 

3 

3. Madras. 

• 

9 

3 

4. Calcutta . . 

. 1 

12 

8* 

5. Other Capitals of Part ‘A’ States 

• 

14 

5 

6. Capitals of Part ‘B’ States 

• 

22 

2 

7. Capitals of Part ‘C’States 

• 

3 


8. Other towns of population of 1,00,000 and 



over ...... 

• 

4 i 

1 

9. Other towns of population of less 

than 



1 3 oo,ooo • • • • • 

• 

13 

2 

Total 


130 

27 


N. B. —There is one paper in Chinese also (from Cilcutta) which has got one General 
Manager. 

♦Includes 6 persons employed by one paper; see footnote to Table I. 


TABLE IV 

Employment of General Managers/Managers 
(Classified according to circulation of papers') 


Circulation 

Indian Languages 

English 

No. of General 
Managers 

No. of General 
Managers 

1. Below 5,000 . 

. s 

. . 

6l 

3 

2. Between 5,001 and 15,000 

• 

• 

46 

IX 

3. Between 15,001 and 35,000 

• 

• 

16 

2 

4. Over 35,000 . 

• 

• 

7 

11* 


Total 

130 

27 


NJ }.—One paper in Chinese (Circulation below 500) has got one General 
Manager. 

♦Includes 6 persons employed by one paper; see footnote to Table I. 
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TABLE V 

Advertisement Managers in Daily Newspapers 


(Classified according to language ) 



No. of papers 

No. of 

Language 

returning 

information 

advertisement 

managers 

1. Assamese. 

1 


2 . Bengali ....... 

7 

*6 

3 . Gujerati ...... 

22 

11 

4 . Hindi . . 

60 

34 

5 . Kannada ...... 

24 

7 

6. Malayalam ...... 

21 

11 

7. Marathi....... 

23 

8 

8. Oriya ....... 

3 

2 

9 . Punjabi ...... 

9 

1 

10. Sindhi ....... 

5 

2 

11. Tamil ....... 

12 

9 

12 . Telugu ....... 

6 

3 

13 . Urdu ....... 

58 

28 

Total 

251 

122 

14 . English. 

39 

27 

Grand Total . 

290 m 

149 


Out of 290 papers, 147 employ one advertisement manager each and one English 
paper employs 2 advertisement managers. 


TABLE VI 

Advertisement Managers 


(Classified according to emoluments ) 


Pay Range 

Indian Languages 

English 

No. of advertise¬ 
ment managers 

No. of advertise¬ 
ment managers 

1. Below Rs. 50 . 

2 

I 

2. Rs. 50—100 .. 

34 


3. Rs. 101—200 . . . ... 

59 

3 

4. Rs. 201—350. 

19 

6 

5. Rs. 351—500. 

4 

5 

6 . Rs. 501—750. 

2 

6 * 

7. Rs. 751—1000 ..... 

I 

4 

8 . Rs. 1001—1500. 

.. 

I 

9 . Above Rs. 1500 .... 

I 

1 

Total . 

122 

27 

Grand Total 


149 


* Includes 2 persons employed in one paper, vide foot note to Table V. 
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TABLE VII 

Advertisement Managers in Daily Newspapers 

(Classified according to location) 


Indian languages 


English 


Place of Publication 

No. of advertise¬ 
ment managers 

No. of advertise¬ 
ment managers 

I. Delhi ....... 

5 

5 

2. Bombay ...... 

n 

2 

3. Madras ....... 

7 

4 

4. Calcutta ...... 

15 

3* 

5. Other Capitals of Part 1 A ’ States 


5 

6 . Capitals of Part ‘ B ’ States 

19 

1 

7. Capitals of Part ‘ C ’ States . . . 

4 


8. Other towns of population of r,00,000 

$ 42 

3 

9. Other towns of population of less than 
i 5 oo,ooo . .. , . . 

8 

4 

Total 

122 

27 

Grand Total . 


149 

* Includes 2 persons employed in one paper vide foot note to Table V. 

TABLE VIII 



Advertisement Managers in Daily Newspapers 

(Classified according to 

circulation) 


Circulation 

Indian languages 

English 

No. of advertise¬ 
ment managers 

No. of advertise¬ 
ment managers 


1. Below 5,000 ...... 

54 

5 

2. Between 5001—15,000 .... 

47 

12 

3. Between 15,001—35,000 .... 

13 

4 

4. Over 35,000. 

8 

6* 

Total . 

122 

27 

Grand Total 

.. 

i 

! 

149 

* Includes 2 persons employed in one paper. 

18 B Mof I&B. 
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TABLE IX 

Circulation Managers in Daily Newspapers 


(Classified according to language ) 



No. of 

No. of 

Language 

papers returning 

Circulation 


information 

managers 

1. Assamese ...... 

I 


2. Bengali ....... 

7 

4 

3. Gujerati ...... 

22 

11 

4 . Hindi ....... 

60 

26 

5. -Kannada ...... 

24 

5 

6. Malayalam ...... 

21 

9 

7 . Marathi....... 

23 

6 

8. Oriya. 

3 

2 

9. Punjabi ....... 

9 

2 

10. Sindhi ....... 

5 

2 

11. Tamil ....... 

12 

10 

12. Telugu ....... 

6 

3 

13. Urdu. 

58 

21 

Total . 

251 

IOI 

14. English. 

39 

26 

15. Chinese ....... 

I 

I 

Grand Total . 

290 

128 

N. B. —Out of 290 papers furnishing informatio 

n, 128 papers employ one circulation- 


manager each. 


TABLE X 

Circulation Managers in Daily Newspapers 
(Classified according to emoluments) 


Pay Ranges 

Indian Languages 

English 

No. of Circulation 
managers 

No. of Circula¬ 
tion managers 

1 . Below Rs. 50 . 

I 


2 . Rs. 50—100 ., 

39 

I 

3 . Rs. 101—200 . 

45 

5 

4 . Rs. 201—350 . 

8 

9 

5 . Rs. 351—500 . 

5 

3 

6 . Rs. 501—750 . 

3 

3 

7 . Rs. 751—1000 . 


2 

8 . Rs. 1001—1500 . 



9 . Above Rs. 1500 • . . . . 


3 

Total 

IOI 

26 


N . B .—One paper in Chinese also has a Circulation Manager (Pay Range Rs. ioi— 200 )! 
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TABLE XI 

Circulation Managers in Daily Newspapers 
(Classified according to location ) 



Indian Languages 

English 


No. of Circula¬ 
tion Managers 

No. of Circula¬ 
tion Managers 

1. Delhi . 

6 

5 

2 . Bombay ...... 

9 

4 

3 . Madras ....... 

8 

3 

4 . Calcutta ...... 

12 

2 

5 . Other Capitals of Part * A ’ States 

9 

5 

6 . Capitals of Part ‘ B ’ States 

16 

1 

7 . Capitals of Part ‘ C ’ States 

1 

I 

8 . Other towns of population of 1,00,000 and 



over . . . • . 

32 

3 

9. Other towns of population of less than 



100,000 . 

8 

2 

Total . 

IOI 

26 


N. B .—Each circulation manager is in charge of one newspaper. 

One paper in Chinese also (from Calcutta) has one circulation Manager. 


TABLE XII 

Circulation Managers in Daily Newspapers 

(Classified according to circulation ) 


Circulation 

Indian Languages 

English 

No. of Circula¬ 
tion Managers 

No. of Circula¬ 
tion Managers 

1 . Below 5,000 . 

33 

4 

2 . Between 5,001 and 15,000 

47 

14 

3 . Between 15,001 and 35,000 

15 

2 

4 . Over 35 >ooo. 

6 

6 

Total . 

IOI 

1 26 


A I. B .—One paper in Chinese (Circulation below 500 ) has one Circulation Manager. 



TABLE XIII 


Clerical Staff employed in Daily Newspapers 


(Classified according to language) 


Language 

No. of 

No. of 

Average No. 


papers 

i 

| staff 

per 

paper 

Assamese . 

1 

i 

I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Bengali 


6 

241 

i 

40* 2 

Gujerati . 

i 

14 


139 


9-9 

Hindi 

i 

43 


350 

j 

8-3 

Kannada . 

j 

12 

1 

40 


3’5 

Malavalam 

| 

iR 


87 

I 

4-8 

Marathi 

i 

l6 

! 

127 

I 

7.9 

Oriya . . . . 


l 

1 

13 

1 

I 3'0 

Punjabi 

i 

4 

i 

5 

i 

I ' 2 

Sifldhi 


I 


4 


4 

Tamil 

j 

IO 

1 

115 

i 

11 ■ 5 

Telugu 

■ 

2 


26 


13-0 

Urdu 


42 


106 

i 

2-5 

Total 

I 

170 

1-254 

i 

7'4 

English . 

■ 

32 

L2S3 

1 

40-1 

Grand Total 


202 

2.537 

i 

12-6 


TABLE XIV 




Clerical 

Staff 

in Daily Newspapers 



( Classified according to average emoluments ) 


1 

Indian Languages 


English 


1 

Circulation 1 

No. of 

, No. of ; 

Average ; No. of 

No. of 

Averaage 

• 

papers 

Staff 

No. per 

papers j 

Staff 

No. per 



1 

paper 



paper 

Below Rs. si 

41 

81 

2-0 

1 

1 

1*0 

Rs. 51 to Rs. 75 . 

65 

! 256 

39 

4 

19 

4-7 

Rs. 76 to Rs. 100 . 

29 

| „ s 

64 

5 

30 

6-o 

Rs. 101 to 150 

22 

i 334 

15-2 

11 

521 

47-4 

Rs. 151 to 175 

6 

127 

21*2 

3 

202 

67-3 

Rs. 176 to 200 

5 

222 

44'4 

3 

109 

36-3 

Rs. 201 to 250 

2 

l ^ 

24-5 

4 

368 

92 0 

Above Rs. 250 


i 


1 

33 

33-0 

Total 

170 

j 1.254 

7'4 

32 

1,283 

40* 1 
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TABLE XV 

Clerical Staff in Daily Newspapers 
(Classified according to location) 

,. .. I 

Indian Language J hnglish 


Place of Publication 



No. of 
papers 

No. of 
staff 

Average 
No. per 
paper 

No. of 
papers 

No. of 
Staff 

i 

| 

Average 
No. per 
paper 

I. Delhi .... 

10 

155 

I 5'5 

6 

327 

54-5 

2. Bombay .... 

15 

164 

10*9 

4 

176 

44'0 

3. Madras .... 

7 

95 

136 

3 

204 | 

68-o 

4. Calcutta .... 

17 

297 

17-5 

3 

322 

107-3 

5 . Other capitals of Part ‘ A ’ 
States .... 


138 

9-2 

6 

119 

19-8 

6 . Capitals of Part ‘ B ’ States 


66 

2*6 

2 

5 

2-5 

7 . Capitals of Part ‘ C ’ States 

5 

7 

1 1-4 




8. Other towns of population 
of 1,00,000 and over 

59 

274 

4-6 

3 

78 

26-0 

9. Other towns of population 
of less than 1,00,coo 

17 

58 

3’4 

5 

1 

! 52 

10-4 

Total . 

170 

h '254 

7'4 

32 

j L283 

! 

40* 1 


TABLE XVI 

Clerical Staff in Daily Newspapers 
(Classified according to circulation ) 


l 

Circulation 

InJian Languages 

English 

1 

No. of | 
papers j 

j 

, i 

No. of 
Staff 

Average 
No. per 
paper 

No. of 
papers 

No. of 
Staff 

Average 
No. per 
paper 

1. Below 5,000 

86 

246 

2-9 

8 

114 

14-2 

2. Between 5,001- 15,000 

6l ' 

431 

7-1 

14 ' 

375 

268 

3. Between 15,001— 35,000 

17 

266 

15-6 

5 

200 

40-0 

4. Over 35,000 

6 

! 311 

j 51-8 

5 

594 

II8-8 

Tor At. 

170 

1,254 

1 7 ' 4 

1 32 

1283 

40- I 

Grand Total 

202 

2537 

l 

1 12-6 

1 

1 

! j 




APPENDIX XXXIX 

THE ALL-INDIA NEWSPAPER EDITORS’ CONFERENCE. 


CONSTITUTION 


1. Name. —The name of the Conference is The All-India Newspaper 
Editors’ Conference. 

2. The Objects of the Conference are: 

(a) To preserve the high traditions and standards of journalism; 

(b) To safeguard the rights of the Press in general, and in particular, 

the freedom of publication of pews and comment; 

(c) To secure facilities and privileges to the Press for the due dis¬ 

charge of its responsibilities; 

(d) To represent the Press in India in its relations with the public 

and public institutions, and particularly in its relations with 
Government and to set up committees which would act as 
liaison bodies between the Government and the Press as a 
whole; and 

(e) To establish and develop contacts with Associations having 

similar objects in other countries. 

3. Membership. — (a) Any periodical in the Indian Union, the publica¬ 
tion of which is duly registered under the Indian Registration of Press and 
Books Act, or equivalent enactment, may be enrolled as a Member on sub¬ 
mitting an application in Form A endorsed by the Convener of the local 
branch or by the President. 

(b) Any registered News Agency may be enrolled by a special resolution 
of the Standing Committee. 

4. Representation. — (a) Each Member shall be represented at the Con¬ 
ference by its Editor or the Editor’s nominee. 

(b) No person, even though he may represent at any given session more 
than one Member, shall have more than one vote at the conference. 

5. Special Members and Associate Members. — (a) Journalists of standing 
invited by the President to join the Conference may be admitted as Special 
Members. 

(b) Special Members shall pay the same subscription and enjoy the 
same rights and privileges as other Members but shall be exempt from the 
disqualification arising out of want of connection with newspapers. 

6 . Subscription.—( a) Each Member shall pay an annual subscription of 
Rs. 150 in the case of dailies and Rs. 75 in the case of periodicals. When 
a weekly is published as the Sunday issue of the daily and is enrolled as 
% Member separately the subscription for such weekly shall be Rs. 100 per 
year. The subscription shall be payable iv sd^ance. 
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(b) Any Member whose membership had ceased for declared default 
in the payment of subscription shall be liable to pay a fee of Rs. 100 together 
-with the arrears of subscription due before being readmitted to member - 
-ship. 

7. Vacancy in Membership. —Membership shall cease— 

(a) When the Member Paper submits its resignation; 

(b) When there is a declared default in the payment of subscription; 

or 

(c) When the Member Paper ceases publication or suspends publica¬ 

tion for more than three months. 

8 . Meetings. — (a) The Conference shall meet once a year on dates and 
at a place previously fixed by the Standing Committee. 

(b) An extraordinary session of the Conference may be called— 

(i) by the President; 

(ii) by a resolution of the Standing Committee; or 

(iii) on a requisition signed by at least 20 per cent, of the Members 

of the Conference. 

(c) In case the Conference is called under sub-clause (iii) of clause (b), 
-the session shall be called within one month of the receipt of such requisi¬ 
tion. 

9. Election of President. —The Conference shall be presided over by a 
Member previously elected in accordance with the directions of the Stand¬ 
ing Committee: 

Provided that every Member of the Conference shall have a vote in 
electing the President. 

10. The President of the Conference shall continue to hold office through¬ 
out the year. He shall preside over any extraordinary session that may be 
summoned during the year and he shall be the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee. 

11. The Standing Committee. — (a) At every annual session, the Confer¬ 
ence shall appoint a Standing Committee consisting of 21 members elected 
by those present. 

(b) The President of the Conference shall have power to nominate addi¬ 
tional members to the Committee: 

Provided that, the number of members thus nominated shall not exceed 
seven. 

12. Meetings of the Standing Committee. — (a) The Standing Committee 

will ordinarily meet once in three months. » 

(b) Special meetings may be summoned by the President in his own 
discretion, or on a requisition signed by not less than 7 members of the 
Standing Committee. 

(c) The quorum for the meeting of the Standing Committee, special and 
ordinary, shall be seven. 

(b) A notice of ten days shall be given in the case of ordinary meeting* 




13 . Office Bearers. — (a) The Standing Committee shall elect one or more” 
of its members as Secretary or Secretaries of the Conference. 

(b) One of the Secretaries shall act as the Secretary of the Standing 
Committee. 

(c) The Standing Committee shall elect one of its members as Treasurer.. 

(d) In the absence of the President, the Standing Committee of the 
Conference shall elect its own Chairman for the meeting. 

14 . Vacancy in the Standing Committee. —A seat in the Standing Com¬ 
mittee shall be deemed vacant: 

(a) When a member submits his resignation and it is accepted; 

(b) When a member ceases connection with the paper on whose 

behalf he attended the Conference; or 

(c) When the paper ceases to be a member of the Conference under 

Rule 7 . 

15 . All vacancies which occur in the Standing Committee during a year 
shall be filled by co-option by the Committee at its next meeting. 

16 . Functions of the Standing Committee. — (a) The function of the 
Standing Committee as Executive of The All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference is to carry out the resolutions of the Conference and to represent 
the Press of India as a whole in all matters affecting the relations between 
the Pres^ and the Government and also to exercise such influence over the 
Press in India as they may consider necessary in the interests of journalism. 
It is a body to which any Provincial Press Advisory Committee or the- 
Central Press Advisory Committee, on the one hand, or the Government 
on the other, may refer matters of importance or principle in which difficul¬ 
ties or disputes have arisen; but it will not ordinarily entertain complaints 
from individual newspapers, nor will it take up matters of a purely local 
or provincial concern, until it is satisfied that the possibilities of negotia¬ 
tion between the Provincial Press Advisory Committee and the Provincial 
Government or, as the case may be, between the Central Press Advisory 
Committee and the Central Government have been exhausted. 

(b) The Standing Committee shall be entitled to frame bye-laws in 
accordance with the provisions of this Constitution. 

17 . Central Press Advisory Committee. — (a) The Standing Committee 
at its first meeting after the Conference shall make recommendations for 
nomination to the Central Press Advisory Committee. 

(b) The President of the Conference shall be ex-officio Chairman of the 
Central Press Advisory Committee. 

(c) All representations to Government shall go in the name of the- 
President. 

18 . Functions of the Central Press Advisory Committee. — (a) The func¬ 
tions of the Central Press Advisory Committee, so for as newspapers publish¬ 
ed in Delhi and in such areas where Press Advisory Committees are not in 
existence, are the same as those of a Provincial Advisory Committee, except 
that it will also deal direct with the Government of India. 
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(b) During the intervals between the meetings of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference, the Central Press 
Advisory Committee will also exercise on behalf of the Standing Committee 
such functions as the Standing Committee or the President may entrust to 
it in matters affecting the Press as a whole or the Press of more than one 
province, and in maintaining liaison between the different Provincial Com¬ 
mittees and between those Committees and the Standing Committee. 

19 . Provincial Committee. —The Standing Committee shall constitute 
Provincial Committee to carry on the work of the Conference in the respec¬ 
tive province; provided that the members of the Conference in the province 
are not less than five. 

20 . Every member of the Conference shall be a member of the Provin¬ 
cial Committee in the Province in which the paper is published. 

21 . Subject to the directions of the Standing Committee, the Provincial 
Committee shall constitute their own Executive Committees to carry on the 
work of the Conference. 

22 . Provincial Press Advisory Committees. — (a) The functions of the 
Provincial Press Advisory Committees shall be to safeguard the rights of 
the Press in regard to freedom of publication of news and comment. 

(b) All nominations to Press Advisory Committees and other similar 
bodies shall be made by the President who will be guided by the recom¬ 
mendations of the Standing Committee or the Provincial Executive Com¬ 
mittee as the case may be. 

(c) A seat in the Provincial Press Advisory Committee or any other 
similar body constituted under clause (b) shall be deemed vacant: 

(i) when a member submits his resignation and it is accepted; 

(ii) when a member ceases to be connected with the newspaper on 

whose behalf he was nominated; or 

(iii) when the newspaper ceases to be a member of the Conference 

under Clause 7 . 

(d) All vacancies occurring in the above manner shall be filled by nomi¬ 
nation by the President on the recommendation of the Standing Committee 
or the Provincial Executive Committee as the case may be. 

(el The President shall be ex-officio member of all Provincial Press 
Advisory Committees. \ 

23 . All residuary powers in regard to the work of the Conference shall 
vest in the Conference itself and when it is not in session, in the President. 

24 . Amendments to the Constitution. —The constitution of the Conference 
shall not be amended save by a special resolution of the Conference approv¬ 
ed by three-fourths of the members present constituting not less than two- 
thirds of the total number of the members of the Conference. 
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INDIAN FEDERATION OF WORKING JOURNALISTS 


CONSTITUTION 


FOUNDED : OCTOBER 1950 


CONSTITUTION OF THE INDIAN FEDERATION OF WORKING JOUR¬ 
NALISTS AS AMENDED AT THE CALCUTTA SESSION ON APRIL 13, 

1952 


Name and Objects 

Rule No. 1 .—The name of the organisation is the “Indian Federation of 
Working Journalists”. 

Rule No. 2 .—The objects of the Federation are:— 

(a) To raise the status of members of the profession of journalism; 

(b) To promote a spirit of co-operation and understanding among 

working journalists; 

(c) To promote and maintain the highest standards of professional 

conduct and integrity; 

(d) To strive for the betterment of working conditions of journalists; 

specially salary, tenure of office and conditions of service; 

(e) To safeguard and promote their interests generally; in particular 

to assist members where necessary in securing employment; 

(f) To promote amenities for recreation and scope for social and 

cultural activities; 

(g) To build up and administer funds for the provision of legal 

aid, unemployment, disablement, retirement and death benefits 
and benefits of an allied nature; 

(h) To promote wage agreements on a provincial or an all-India 

basis by the Federation acting between the employers and the 
employees, and provide assistance to members of the Federa¬ 
tion in the event of a trade dispute or when, in the opinion 
of the Executive Committee of the Federation, they are being 
dealt with wrongly; 

(i) To secure representation of the Federation on national and inter¬ 

national organisations and develop friendly contacts with them; 

(j) To strive for the freedom of the press; 

(k) To work for and promote legislation for the welfare of working 

journalists; 

(1) To secure facility for training of journalists on a country-wide 
basis and for periodical exchanges of journalists abroad; 

(m) To publish, when conditions permit, an official journal; 

(n) To conduct the affairs of the Federation and its. constituent units 

on trade union lines; 
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(o) To secure representation of working journalists through their 

respective organisations on delegations that are sent abroad 
by the Government of India or any State Government and also 
on commissions or committees set up by these on which repre¬ 
sentations of non-officials is desired and which are required to 
ascertain public opinion or make recommendations on the basis 
thereof; 

(p) To affiliate unions of journalists abroad that conform to the rules 

and the constitution of this Federation; 

(q) To engage in such other legitimate activities as are incidental or 

conducive to the attainment of the aforesiad objects. 

Head Office 

Rule No. 3.—The head office of the Federation shall be in New Delhi. 
The working office may be located in any such provincial city as the Federa¬ 
tion’s Working Committee may decide in order to suit the convenience of 
the President and the Secretary-General. 

Units 

Rule No. 4.—The units of the Federation shall be as per the list given in 
the First Schedule of the Constitution of India. As a temporary and transi¬ 
tory measure the Federation shall however recognise the existing regional 
unions in the various states so long as their constitution is in conformity 
with the basic principles of this constitution. The Working Committee of 
the Federation is authorised to make due adjustments and additions wher¬ 
ever necessary and these shall be subject to approval by the F.E.C. (Federal 
Executive Council) at its next meeting. 

Membership 

Rule No. 5 .—Membership of the units of the Federation, subject to other 
relevant rules of this constitution, is open to all working journalists, work¬ 
ing in India, whether employed by Indian or foreign newspapers or news 
organisations, and journalists employed by Indian concerns but working 
outside India. 

Explanation .—“Working Journalist” means a member of the journalistic 
profession or freelance journalist or a correspondent who depends on journa¬ 
lism as his principal means of living. It includes proof-readers, cartoonists 
and press photographers and artists employed by newspapers as employees. 
It does not include proprietors, and directors or managing editors having 
proprietary interests: 

Provided, however, that the proprietor who has no other employee on 
his editorial staff shall not be debarred. "Proprietary interest” does not 
include co-operative concerns of journalists. 

Right of Members 

Rule No. 6.—There shall be two categories of members: — 

(a) Ordinary members .—Persons not less than twenty-one years of 

age who are qualified under Rule 5 and who have worked as 
journalists for at least one year. 

(b) Life members .—Members who retire from work on account of 

age or infirmity or who have done outstanding service to the 
profession or the organisation. 
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Rule No. 7.— (a) Members are entitled to attend, address and vote at 
any general meeting, annual or extraordinary, of their own branch union 

(b) Members after giving seven days’ notice to the office-bearers con¬ 
cerned shall have the right to see, not more than once a month, the member¬ 
ship register, the minutes of the general meeting and accounts but not othei 
files of the Federation or of their respective State Unions. 

Credentials Committee 

Rule No. 8.—The Federal Executive Council will elect a Credentials. 
Committee composed of five members who will hear and decide appeals 
from the affiliated organisations in disputed cases. 

If the credentials of any member are questioned the matter shall be 
referred to the Credentials Committee. An appeal against the decision of 
the Credentials Committee shall lie to the F.E.C. The affiliated units shall 
for.w'ard to the Secretary-General of the Federation every month lists of 
new members admitted along with full particulars as to the nature of the 
work done and the main source of livelihood of the member concerned. 

These lists shall be scrutinised suo motto by the Credentials Committee 
for confirmation. Where the committee is of the opinion that an ineligible 
person has been admitted as member, the committee shall decide the matter 
after hearing the opinion of the unit concerned. 

Centre and States 

Rule No. 9.— 1 The Federation will consist of such state and regional unions 
or federations as have agreed to federate with it in accordance with this 
constitution and have registered themselves as trade unions. 

Rule No. 10.—A union may be formed in any state of India where there 
are not less than seven full members. It will have the power, derived from 
the F.E.C., to admit members not belonging to or working in the State if it 
has not been found possible to form a union in any neighbouring state. 
The union shall be affiliated only if it agrees to be run on trade union 
lines. 

A union may be formed outside India by seven Indian working journalists 
and it may be affiliated to the Federation if it satisfies the conditions of its 
constitution. 

Rule No. 11.—Any provision in the constitution of a state union which 
is inconsistent with or repugnant to the spirit of this constitution shall, 
to that extent, be null and void. 

Rule No. 12.—No person shall be a member of more than one provincial 
union at the same time. When transfer of membership from one affiliated 
union to another becomes necessary it shall be effected in accordance with 
provisions stated hereinafter. 

Enrolment oe Members 

Rule No. 13.—Application for membership shall be in writing and in the 
form approved by the Federation. It shall be signed by a proposer and a 
seconder and shall be accompanied by the first instalment of subscription. 

Rule No. 14.—The Executive Council of the state union concerned will 
confirm the election of a member after the admission of the application. 
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Membership may be revoked at any time by the said council if it is found 
that the information contained in the application is not correct or that 
the applicant was not properly qualified. 

Rule No. 15.—Any dispute regarding the qualification or fitness of any 
person for any class of membership shall be decided by the. state executive 
council and its decision shall prevail until a decision is taken by the F.E.C. 
on appeal, which shall be final. 

Rule No. 16.—A person applying for membership shall seek membership 
of the union of the State or region in which he is working. 

Rule No. 17.—If a member is transferred from one state to another he 
shall continue to be a member of his original state union for six months 
during which period he shall have all the rights of membership in the 
visiting state except voting at an election'or a bye-election. On the expiry 
of this period of six months he shall become a member of the visiting 
state. 

Rule No. 18.—A state union shall have the right to define in its constitu¬ 
tion the conditions governing transfer of a member from one district branch 
to another under its jurisdiction. 

Rttle No. IS.—The Executive Committee or council of a state union may 
terminate the membership of any person if (a) he or she defaults payment 
of subscriptions, and (b) is removed or suspended from membership or 
otherwise disqualified under the rules of the state of regional union. 

Rule No. 20.—If a member’s subscription is in arrears for three consecu¬ 
tive months, beyond the period due, he or she shall lose the rights and 
privileges of membership. In case of unemployment, sickness or other 
causes, the executive committee or council may relax the rules at its dis¬ 
cretion. 

Rule No. 21.—The state union shall maintain a register of all its mem¬ 
bers with particulars of the place of their residence and work and full names. 
The register shall be open to inspection by any member or office-bearer 
of the union at its office during office hours on any working day. 

Rule No. 22.—The Federal Executive Council, which is the Executive 
Council of the Federation, shall consist of representatives of the state or 
regional units affiliated to the Federation, who shall be elected at the rate 
of one per 50 members of the respective unions at meetings of members of 
the units at local headquarters or by postal ballot, according to the conveni¬ 
ence of affiliated units, and 10 other members, five to be co-opted from 
among the delegates and five to be co-opted in the manner the President 
thinks best to represent interests which may go otherwise unrepresented: 

Provided that every affiliated unit will have at least one member. 

In the day-to-day administration, however, the President shall be assisted 
by a working committee of 15 members, including two vice-presidents, one 
Secretary-General, two secretaries and one treasurer, who shall be nomi¬ 
nated by the President out of the members of the Federal Executive Council. 

Rule No. 23.—Vacancies on the F.E.C. shall be filled by co-option by 
the President or by the Working Committee of the F.E.C. when a Working 
Committee is created. 
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Rule Nt;. 24.—A meeting of the F.E.C. is constitutional and valid: — 

(a) if it is called by the Secretary-General or by one of the secre¬ 

taries with the approval in writing of the Secretary-General, 
in either case in consultation with and the approval of the 
President; 

(b) if the meeting is presided over by the President or in his absence- 

by one of the Vice-Presidents; 

(c) if individual invitations, with the agenda of the meeting, have 

been sent through letter, registered letter, or letter through 
special courier, or telegram, to all the members and office¬ 
bearers, giving them not less than fifteen days’ time: 

Provided that in the case of a meeting requisitioned in the manner here¬ 
inafter provided, if the President or the Secretaries refuse to convene a 
meeting, and the members of the F.E.C. after explaining the circumstances 
can jointly convene a meeting of the F.E.C. at an agreed place for which 
one-third of the members or office-bearers of the F.E.C., excluding the 
President and the Secretary-General, shall constitute the quorum, and at 
which, in the absence of the President or the Vice-President, any other 
member may preside: 

Provided also that in the event of an unforseen situation necessitating, 
immediate action, an emergency meeting may be called by the Secretary- 
General in consultation with the President giving telegraphic information 
to members, where necessary, and allowing not less than three clear days’ 
time ( clear days” means the number of days between the date of tha 
meeting and the possible date of receiving the notice). 

Rule No. 25. The F.E.C. shall meet ordinarily as and when necessary,, 
provided that at least two meetings are held in a year. It shall make its 
own rules for the conduct of its meetings. 

Rule No. 26.—The decision of the F.E.C. shall be by a majority of votes. 
The President or the Chairman shall, in the case of a tie, have a casting, 
vote in addition to its own vote. 

Rule No. 27.—Any member of the F.E.C. or any committee set up by it 
or by the general body, who is absent for more than three consecutive- 
meetings without obtaining permission from the President of the Council,, 
shall be deemed to have ceased to be a member of the Council. 

Rule No. 28.—The quorum for the meeting of the F.E.C. is one-fourth 
of its membership. 

Annual Delegates’ Conference 

Rule No. 29.—The annual delegates’ conference of the Federation consti¬ 
tuting its plenary session shall transact, among others, the following busi¬ 
ness. (a) to read and confirm the minutes of the previous annual general: 
conference; (b) to consider and adopt the report and the audited accounts 
of the previous year; (c) to consider any appeals; (d) to take stock of the 
work of the Federation in the foregoing period and to devise plans and 
programmes for the following months; and (e) to consider any other matter 
of which due notice has been given by members or which may be brought: 
up with the permission of the Chairman of the meeting. 
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Rule No. 30.—One month’s notice of an annual general conference and- 
fifteen days’ notice of a special conference shall be given to the members. 
The notice shall mention the date, hour and place of the meeting and the 
business to be transacted. An adjourned meeting of the general body shall 
require fifteen days’ notice. 

Rule No. 31.—On receipt of a requisition for a special meeting the W.C. 
shall take steps for the purpose. If it does not do so within one month from 
the date of the requisition any fifty members representing three States who 
sent the requisition, may themselves convene it. 

Rule No. 32.—All decisions of the general body shall be by the vote of a 
majority of the members present. The President, or the member presiding, 
shall have a casting vote in case of a tie in addition to his own vote. 

Rule No. 33.—Voting by proxy is not permitted. 

Rule No. 34.—The General Body will have the right to suspend, disqualify 
or remove from membership, of any unit of the Federation, for any period, 
any member who acts or has acted contrary to the interests and objects 
of the Federation. Any decision of the general body, under this clause, 
shall be by a majority of two-thirds of the members present and voting: 

Provided that the member concerned shall be given at least three weeks’ 
notice of these proceedings, with the charges against him specified and 
shall have the right to be heard in person or by proxy: 

Provided also that no proxy shall be heard unless the General Body by 
a bare majority signifies its willingness to hear the proxy. 

Rule No. 35.—The annual delegates’ conference shall normally meet at 
the end of every year, but in any case not later than eighteen months from 
the date of the previous session. 

Rule No. 36.—The F.E.C. shall decide the date and venue of the annual 
delegates’ conference. It shall draw up the agenda of its meeting in 
consultation with its Working Committee. 

Rule No. 37.—The President shall be elected by the primary members 
at the headquarters of local or State units or through postal ballot by State- 
units in the manner prescribed by the Working Committee. 

Rule No. 38.—(a) Every State union or a Federation of Unions, where 
it exists, is entitled to send one delegate for every full ten members on its 
rolls as they existed on December 31 of the preceding year or in the manner 
to be decided hereinafter: 

Provided that a State union with less than ten members shall be entitled 
to send one delegate. (In calculating the number of delegates for a State 
union a fraction of more than half should be counted as one.) 

(b) These delegates shall be elected by the State unions at general meet¬ 
ings of members either at local headquarters or through postal ballot within 
the time-limit intimated by the Federation Office. 

(c) The W.C. shall draw up a detailed schedule for the submission of 
nomination papers, their scrutiny and annual elections to the F.E.C. and 
shall intimate it to the state unions and announce it in as many newspapers 
as possible, and in the official organ of the Federation, when it comes into 
existence, so that not less than two weeks may be assured to intending 
candidates to submit their nomination papers. 
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(d) The annual general conference will decide its own procedure. 

Rule No. 39.—Visitors may be allowed in open sessions on payment of an 
admission fee of one rupee per ticket. 

Special General Bouy Meeting 

Rule No. 40.—A special meeting of delegates shall be held: — 

(a) when the W.C. or F.E.C. decides to hold such a meeting to discuss 

definite important problems affecting working journalists or an 
emergency like a strike of working journalists of one or more 
States; 

(b) when a motion of no-confidence in the President or the Secretary- 

General or in the F.E.C. as a whole is to be dealt with on a 
requisition, as provided in this constitution. 

Rule No. 41.—A special meeting will be presided over by the President 
of the Federation, unless a motion of no-confidence is pending against him, 
in which case, or in his absence, one of the Vice-Presidents shall take the 
Chair. One of the delegates will be elected to preside if the no-confidence 
motion is against the entire Council. 

Rule No. 42.—When a resolution other than a no-confidence motion is 
sought to be moved at a special meeting, the notice shall be of not less 
than seven days. 

Requisitioning of Meetings 

Rule No. 43.—The following conditions shall be observed in regard to 
requisition of meetings: — 

(a) Any seven members of the F.E.C. can requisition" in writing a 
meeting of the F.E.C. to discuss a definite, urgent matter of 
importance and it shall be obligatory on the part of the Secre-* 
tary-General and the President to convene a meeting within 
two weeks of receiving' the requisition; • 

(b) By a resolution passed by them, any four State executive concils 

can requisition a special delegates’ meeting to discuss a definite 
urgent matter of importance concerning journalists of the India 
as a whole, and it shall be obligatory on the F.E.C. to hold 
such a meeting within four weeks of the receipt of the requisi¬ 
tion; 

(c) The State unions may make their own rules in this regard and 

shall be competent to lay down in their constitutions rules 
governing requisitioning of meetings of branch unions and of 
units, if any. 

No-confidence Motions 

Rule No. 44. — The following conditions shall govern motions of no- 
confidence:— 

(a) A no-confidence motion against the President or the Secretary- 

General of the F.E.C., or both of them, can be moved only at a 
special delegates’ conference convened for that purpose; 

(b) A no-confidence motion against the F.E.C. or W.C. as a whole, 

or more than half the personnel of the F.E.C. can be moved 
only at a special delegates’ conference convened for the pur¬ 
pose; 
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(c) A State union is competent to lay down in its constitution rules 

and such conditions as it feels necessary in this regard and it 
is also competent to lay down rules for branch unions and units 
as well, if any; 

(d) A no-confidence motion, in order to be successful, shall secure 

a majority of two-thirds of the members present. 

Voting 

Rule No. 45.—All elections under the Federation are by secret ballot, 
whether for the centre or for the State unions or for their branches and 
units, if any; i 

(b) Nomination for election, proposed and seconded by members, should 
reach the office in the manner prescribed; 

(c) Each member shall cast as many votes as there are seats; provided 
that it shall be open to a State union to make such rules in this regard as 
it thinks fit after the lapse of three years from the date on which the 
Constitution comes into force; 

(d) If voting becomes necessary on a no-confidence motion, or a resolu¬ 
tion dealing with a proposed or continuing strike, or matters relating to the 
constitution, wages, working conditions, or terms of employment, or a motion 
criticising the administration, at a meeting of any of the centre, State or 
district body or units, any full member, seconded by another can demand 
voting by ballot and the person occupying the chair shall conduct the voting 
by ballot; provided that, if the house so decided in cases enumerated above, 
voting may be open. 

(e) A two-thirds majority of the members present at the annual general 
meeting is required to amend the constitution. 

State Unions, Branches and Units 

Rule No. 46.—State unions may make their own rules under their own 
constitutions but shall, as far as possible, observe the Federal pattern. They 
shall also be competent to make rules for bodies affiliated to them. 

Rule No. 47.—The constitution and rules of the affiliating State unions 
shall be submitted for the approval of the F.E.C. 

Rule No. 48.—Before proceeding to form branches and units hereafter, 
the State unions shall consult and be guided by instructions from the F.E.C. 
in the interest of uniformity. In particular they will wait for the F.E.C. 
to lay down the policy and details with regard to formation of unions in 
offices of newspapers or news agencies. The F.E.C. shall, as soon as may 
be, make standing rules in this regard. 

Quorum 

Rule No. 49.—(a) For annual and special delegates’ conference there shall 
be no quorum once the conditions governing them have been duly fulfilled. 

(b) The quorum for other meetings shall be fixed in their rules by such 
bodies concerned; provided where necessary the F.E.C. lays down such 
conditions ks it thinks necessary. 

18B Mof I&B. 
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Office-bearers 

Rule No. 50.—All officers shall be honorary, but it shall be open to the 
Federation and its affiliated bodies to appoint paid office-bearers even from 
among its members when they think it necessary to do so; provided that 
such appointments are made only after the principle of payment has been 
accepted by the F.E.C. This proviso shall not, however, apply to routine 
office work. 

Rule No. 51.—The Standing Rules shall be made by the F.E.C. in such 
manner as it thinks fit, but they shall be submitted for the approval of the 
annual general meeting. 

Rule No. 52.—The Standing Rules shall be valid like any of the rules 
incorporated in the Constitution after they have been ratified by the general 
body. 

Rule No. 53.—State unions and their branches may make such standing 
rules as they think necessary but they shall be submitted for approval of 
the F.E.C. in the interests of uniformity. 

Rule No. 54.—The F.E.C. shall, as soon as may be, proceed to make stand¬ 
ing rules on the administration of the funds of the Federation and defining 
the powers, duties and responsibilities of the office-bearers. These rules 
shall, as far as possible, be incorporated in the rules of the affiliating bodies. 

Rule No. 55.—The F.E.C. shall make standing rules, as and when neces¬ 
sary, but shall, soon after the Constitution comes into force, make standing 
rules with regard to finance, discipline, employment, disputes, and code of 
conduct. In the meantime such rules and practices, as are already in force 
under these heads, shall continue to apply. 

Rule No. 56.—The F.E.C. shall have the power to issue such instructions, 
as it thinks necessary, till standing rules are made under the various sub¬ 
jects concerning its organisations and administration. 

Working Conditions 

Rule No. 57.—The F.E.C. shall examine from time to time, the question 
of minimum salaries, working hours, tenure of office, and other working 
conditions of journalists of their respective states in close consultations 
with state unions. Decision on questions of salaries, mentioned in the fore¬ 
going rules shall ordinarily be within the competence of state unions. But 
in order to bring about greater uniformity in regard to this matter the 
F.E.C. shall issue such instructions, from time to time, as the conditions 
may demand, and it shall be obligatory on state unions to abide by such 
instructions. Where, however, a state union decides a question concerning 
salaries, working hours and other working conditions of journalists by a 
three-fourth majority of the members present, the F.E.C. shall leave Jhe 
matter to the state unions with such recommendations as it finds necessary 
to make. 

Rule No. 58.—The F.E.C. shall have the power to consult any person 
or body of persons it desires to consult on the above-mentioned matters. 

Powers of the F.E.C. 

Rule No. 59.—The following are the powers of the F.E.C. 

(a) Administration of the day-to-day affairs and funds of the Fede¬ 
ration shall be in the hands of the F.E.C. and shall be subject 
only to the general direction of the annual delegates’ meeting. 
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(b) Where the constitution is silent or and where a point of dispute 

arises between the Federal iand the State constitution, the 
decision of the F.E.C. shall prevail; provided the points in dis¬ 
pute are submitted for final decision of the annual delegates’ 
meeting. 

(c) The F.E.C. shall have power to adjudicate on any matter of dis¬ 

pute in or between state unions, and any award given by the 
F.E.C. shall be final and binding on the state union concerned, 
subject to the decision of the annual delegates’ meeting on 
appeal. 

(d) The F.E.C. shall have power to issue directives to state unions. 

The F.E.C. may suspend or dissolve a state executive council, 
or disaffiliate it where the F.E.C. is satisfied that any state union 
has been persistently acting contrary to the provisions of this 
constituiton or against the interests of the Federation, or has 
created such conditions as have made the working of the Fede¬ 
ration difficult. 

(e) If within three weeks after the general elections of a state union, 

a memorandum, signed by not less than, fifty per cent, of the 
full members of the state unions is received by the F.E.C. 
alleging use of unfair means or malpractices by any section 
or group in the union, in order to influence elections, or 
the F.E.C. is otherwise satisfied, after full inquiries on the spot, 
that the elections concerned were not fair and free, the F.E.C. 
shall have power to order fresh elections within a month and 
to take necessary steps for that purpose. 

(f) The F.E.C. shall have the right to examine the minutes and pro¬ 

ceedings of any state executive council or accounts of a state 
union. It is also entitled to send one or more of its members, 
as observer or observers, to attend any of the meetings but 
not entitled to vote. 

(g) The F.E.C. may institute legal proceedings in the name of the 

Federation against any member or office-bearer suspected of 
embezzling funds or falsifying the accounts of the Federation 
or the state union. 

(h) The F.E.C. shall have the power to appoint a tribunal to settle 

disputes between state unions, and the award of the tribunal, 
which shall be open to revision by the F.E.C. on appeal, shall 
be binding on the unions concerned. The tribunal may be com¬ 
posed of only one person who may or may not be a member 
of the Federation. 

(i) The F.E.C. shall make such arrangements for the carrying on of 

its work as it finds necessary. 

(j) The F.E.C. shall authorise the Secretary-General to do work 

incidental to his office such as keeping minutes of meetings, 
conducting correspondence, convening meetings, exercising 
supervision over the activities of the Federation, preparing 
reports or any other duties that the F.E.C. entrust him in the 
interest of the Federation or its constituent units. The Secretary- 
General shall, subject to the approval of the F.E.C., have power 
to engage staff necessary for the working of the Federation 
in general or for any specified purpose or purposes. 
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Rule No. 60.—The Federation may raise its finances in the following 
manner: — 

(a) Affiliation fee. 

(b) Quota of the membership fee from the affiliated unions. 

(c) Donations. 

(d) Special subscriptions, assessment or levy of the Federation. 

(e) Sale of periodicals or publications or revenue from advertise¬ 

ments. 

(f) Delegates’ fee. 

(g) Reception Committee contribution. 

(h) Any other method conforming to the objects of the Federation. 

Rule No. 61.—An annual Federation contribution at the rate of rupees 
two per member of the state or regional union shall be collected by the 
unions and remitted to the Centre. 

Life members may be exempted for the period during which they are 
unemployed. 

The Federation may accept such donations and gifts as it is offered. 
Contributions collected by branch unions by way of donations will be retain¬ 
ed by them, but they may contribute to the Central Fund as often as possi¬ 
ble. 

Every State or regional union shall pay an affiliation fee of rupees fifty. 

Rule No. 62.—The general funds of the Federation shall not be spent on 
any object other than the following: — 

(a) Payment of salaries, allowances and expenses to the officers of 

the Federation. 

(b) Payment of expenses for the administration of the Federation, 

including audit of accounts of the general funds of the Fede¬ 
ration and affiliated unions. 

(c) Prosecution or defence of any legal proceedings to which the 

Federation or any branch or any member thereof, when such 
prosecution or defence is undertaken for the purpose of securing 
or protecting any rights of the Federation as such or any rights 
arising out of the relations of any member with his employer. 

(d) Conduct of labour disputes on behalf of the Federation or any 

of its branches. 

(e) Compensation of members arising out of labour disputes. 

(f) Allowances to members and their dependents on account of death, 

sickness, old age, accidents or unemployment of such members. 

(g) Issue of, or undertaking of liability under policies of assurance on 

the lives of members or under policies insuring members against 
sickness, accidents or unemployment. 

(h) Provision of educational, social or cultural benefits for members 

or for the dependents of members. 

(i) Upkeep of a periodical published mainly for the purpose of dis¬ 

cussing questions affecting working journalists, journalism and 
problems of the press. 



(j) Payment for furtherance of any of the objects on which the 

general funds of the Federation may be spent, of contributions 
intended to benefit members in general; provided that expen¬ 
diture in respect of such contributions in any financial year shall 
not, at any time during that year, be in excess of one-fourth of 
the combined total of the gross income, which has up to that 
time accrued to the general funds of the Federation and of the 
balance at the credit of those funds at the commencement of 
the year. 

(k) Payment for any other purpose which conforms to the objects of 

the Federation. 

Operation of Funds 

Rule No. 63.—The Federation Executive Council by a special resolution 
shall open an account in any bank of reputation in the name of the Federa¬ 
tion and may authorise the treasurer and one of the secretaries to operate 
the same jointly. 

The Federation office shall maintain a list of the members of the affiliat¬ 
ed unions and any member shall have the right to inspect the list during 
office hours of the Federation on any working day. These lists shall be 
supplied by the affiliated bodies every year, two months before the annual 
session of the Federation. 

No member shall be eligible to be a member of any Elective Committee 
of the Federation if he is in arrears of subscription. 

Fees 

Rule No. 64.—No member shall be entitled to participate in any proceed¬ 
ings of the Federal Executive Council unless he has obtained a certificate 
that requisite membership or delegate fee has been duly paid. Every dele¬ 
gate shall pay a fee of rupees five and a member of the F.E.C. shall pay 
a fee of rupees seven annually. 

Discipline 

Rule No. 65.—Any member or affiliated body shall be liable to discipli¬ 
nary action by the Working Committee of the Federation in case of— 

(a) default of payment; 

(b) criminal breach of trust; 

(c) defiance of any resolution or a directive of the annual dele¬ 

gates’ conference, Federal Executive Council and the Working 
Committee of the Federation; 

(d) any activity or utterance prejudicial to the interests of the Fede¬ 

ration or actively serving the interests of the employers as 
against the interest of the employees. 

A member against whom there is a complaint of indiscipline shall be 
given a written charge-sheet by the W.C. and he shall be asked to submit 
a written explanation. He shall have a right to address the W.C. on the 
subject if he so wishes. The W.C. shall take its decision after hearing the 
member concerned. 
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Amendment to the Constitution 

Rule No. 66.—The Constitution of the Federation may be amended by the 
delegates’ conference by a two-thirds majority of the delegates present; 
provided no amendment shall be made without a scrutiny by the Working 
Committee. 

Dissolution 

Rule No. 67.— (a) The Federation shall not be dissolved except by a 
vote of three-fourths majority of delegates called in a special meeting for 
the purpose. 

(b) After dissolution the funds of the Federation shall be disposed of 
in accordance with the decision of the meeting of delegates called for the 
purpose. 

Rule No. 68.—The funds of the Federation shall be kept in the custody 
of the bank and shall be operated according to the rules of the Constitution 
and other standing rules. 

Rule No. 69.—There shall be annual audit of the accounts of the Federal 
tion by a recognised Auditor and the audit report shall be placed before the 
Delegates’ Conference for approval. The account books of the Federation 
shall be open for inspection by members during office hours which will be 
intimated by the Working Committee from time to time. 


THE SOUTHERN INDIA JOURNALISTS’ FEDERATION, MADRAS 

(Established 1950) 

Incorporated under XXI of 1860 

In the matter of Act XXI of 1860, an Act for the registration of literary 
scientific, and charitable societies and in the matter of the Southern India 
Journalists’ Federation, Madras. 


MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION 

1. The persons who have affixed their signatures herein below do hereby 
constitute themselves along with others into an association called the 
Southern India Journalists’ Federation, Madras, hereinafter described as 
the Federation. 

2. “Southern India” shall mean and include the States of Madras, Hyder¬ 
abad, Mysore and Travancore-Cochin as defined in the Constitution of India, 
as also the French enclaves in Madras State and the Centrally Administered 
Area of Coorg. 

3. The office of the Federation shall be located in the city of Madras. 

4. The objects of the Federation are: 

(a) to promote, safeguard and defend the professional interests, wel¬ 

fare and status of working journalists, especially as regards 
salary, remuneration, conditions of service, tenure of office, 
allowances and the like; 

(b) to establish benevolent funds, unemployment, sickness, pensions 

and death benefits or other kinds of benefits other than con¬ 
tracts of insurance for the members of the Federation or its 
employees; 
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c) to arrange for the proper training of journalists and improving 
their standards of efficiency; 

(d) to establish and maintain institutes of journalism; 

(e) to organise and conduct conferences of journalists; 

(f) to organise and conduct lectures and lecturing tours for the benefit 

of the members; 

(g) to promote the social enjoyment of members especially by estab¬ 

lishing and maintaining press clubs; 

(h) to form and maintain libraries for the use of the members; 

(i) to own canteens for the benefit of the members; 

(j) to own, maintain and run a printing press; 

(k) to conduct, maintain and publish journals on behalf of the Federa¬ 

tion; 

(l) to do publishing work of any kind; 

(m) to collect, classify and circulate statistics and other information 

relating to the Press in India and Southern India in particular 
and to do all things conducive to the growth of a free Press in 
Southern India; 

(n) to act on behalf of the members in any matter whatsoever con¬ 

nected with their callings; 

(o) to prescribe, maintain and ensure ethical standards in journalism 

and the Press; 

(p) to deal with all questions affecting the professional conduct of the 

members; 

(q) to own, construct and maintain buildings for the benefit of the 

Federation and the members; 

(r) to acquire properties of every kind, to sell, mortgage or otherwise 

alienate them or convert them into money or to create, or con¬ 
stitute, maintain or conduct trusts in respect of them or to admi¬ 
nister and manage trusts for the benefit of its members or 
employees; 

(s) to raise funds by collecting subscriptions and donations or by 

organising benefit performances of music, dance, drama and 
other kinds of benefit shows, or otherwise for the purposes of 
the Federation; 

(t) to acquire rights and privileges necessary or convenient for the 

purposes of the Federation; 

(u) to manage, improve and develop the properties including the rights 

and privileges of the Federation; and 

(v) to do all such things as are incidental or conducive to the attain¬ 

ment of the above objects or any of them. 

5. The Governing Body to whom, by the rules and bye-laws of the Fede¬ 
ration, the management of its affairs is entrusted, shall ^be called the Execu¬ 
tive Committee and shall consist of (i) one President, (ii) three Vice- 
Presidents, (iii) a General Secretary, (iv) a Joint Secretary, (v) a Treasurer, 
(vi) and not less than eighteen and not more than fifty other members oi 
the Federation. 
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RULES AND BYE-LAWS AS ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1950 

1. The name of the Association shall be the Southern India Journalists’ 
Federation. The office of the Federation shall be located in Madras City. 

2. The objects of the Federation are: 

(a) to promote and defend the professional interests and status of 

working journalists with regard to salary, conditions of service, 
tenure of office; 

(b) to raise the standards of efficiency and in due course make such 

arrangements as are necessary for the proper training of journa¬ 
lists; 

(c) to deal with questions affecting the professional conduct of its 

members; 

(d) the establishment of out-of-work, benevolent, superannuation and 

death benefits for its members; 

(e) to maintain a Press Club and a library; 

(f) to collect, classify and circulate statistics and other information 

relating to the Press in South India generally; and 

(g) to do all such other things as may be conducive to the growth 

of a free Press in_ South India or incidental to the attainment of 
the above objects or any of them. 

Southern India shall comprise the States of Madras, Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Travancore-Cochin, as also the French enclaves in Madras State and the 
Centrally-Administered Area of Coorg. 

3. Membership of the Federation shall be open to working journalists 
who are and have been for two years members of a journalistic staff. All 
working journalists from South India employed outside the jurisdiction of 
the Federation mentioned above as well as all journalists working on papers 
which are technically outside the jurisdiction of the Federation but which 
are published in any of the principal languages of South India, will be 
eligible to become members of the Federation. 

For the purposes of this rule, the expression “members of a journalistic 
staff” may mean and include: 

(1) salaried members of editorial and reporting staffs, press corres¬ 

pondents accredited to newspapers and drawing a monthly 
salary or remuneration; 

(2) columnists and free-lance journalists, who have done such werk 

on a professional basis; 

(3) Information or Public Relations Officers, who have been trained for 

journalism or have worked as journalists and who prepare mate¬ 
rial for the Press; 

(4) Cartoonists, photographers and other artists doing professional 

work in the field of pictorial journalism as free lances or on 
the staffs of newspapers or periodicals. 

Members shall be of three kinds—Life, ordinary and corporate. An 
application from a person for election as a member of the Federation shall 
De proposed in writing in the Federation’s form by one member and second¬ 
ed by another, and the Executive Committee shall have power to elect such 
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person as member or reject his application at its discretion. A person 
whose application is so rejected shall not be elected member for a period 
of six months from the date of such rejection. 

Life Members shall be those who pay a lump sum subscription of Rs. 50 
(Rupees Fifty only). Ordinary members shall be those who pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 3 (Rupees Three only). Corporate members shall be 
those associations which pay an annual subscription of Rs. 10 (Rupees Ten 
only). A Corporate member can become a Life Member on payment of 
a sum of Rs. 100 (Rupees One Hundred only). 

All subscriptions shall be payable in January each year. Any member 
whose subscription is three months in arrears and who has not paid such 
an arrear within one month after written notice calling on him for such 
payment, shall not be eligible either to vote or to take part in meetings 
or to exercise any other rights or privileges of members before payment. 

Any member who does not pay subscription for twelve months after the 
same has fallen due shall cease to be a member of the Federation and the 
Secretary shall remove the names of such defaulters from the Register 
of Members. 

3-A. The Executive Committee may admit as Associate Members working 
journalists of less than two years’ standing'and recognised apprentices of 
newspaper offices. Associate Members shall pay the rates of subscription 
for Ordinary Members and shall be entitled to all privileges of the Federa¬ 
tion except the right to vote at meetings and to stand for elective offices. 

4. If it appears to the Executive Committee that any member has not 
conformed to the Rules or Bye-Laws of the Federation, or that any member 
has been guilty of any conduct likely to reflect detrimentally on the Fede¬ 
ration, it shall be competent to the Committee to request such member to 
resign, and, if the member so requested shall not resign within two weeks 
after such request, the Committee shall thereupon convene a special General 
Body Meeting and if at such meeting, a majority of two-thirds of the mem¬ 
bers present and voting, vote for the expulsion of the member so offending, 
such member shall thereupon cease to be a member. Any member who is 
expelled shall not be eligible for re-election as member until after the 
expiry of one year from the date of expulsion. 

Any member who shall for any reason cease to be a member, shall 
nevertheless remain liable for and shall pay to the Federation all monies 
which, at the time such member ceases to be a member, may be due from 
such member to the Federation. 

5. The Executive Committee of the Federation shall consist of the Presi¬ 
dent, three Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, a Joint Secretary, a 
Treasurer and 18 other members, besides a representative each of those 
of the affiliated District Associations with a minimum membership of ten. 
and all former Presidents of the Federation. The representatives of the 
affiliated associations shall be elected by the respective associations. 

6. In advance of the annual meeting each year, which shall ordinarily 
be not later than April 30, the Secretary shall invite nominations from the 
members of the Federation for Presidentship. The nomination shall be in 
the Federation’s form and shall be proposed by one member and seconded 
by another and they snail both make a declaration in. writing that they 
have obtained the prior consent of the nominee to the nomination. The 
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nominations shall be scrutinised by the President and the General Secretary, 
and a list of valid nominations shall be announced before March 31. Mem¬ 
bers in Madras City shall have their voting papers deposited on the date 
specified by the General Secretary, in a letter box kept for the purpose 
in the office of the Federation. Mofussil members can exercise their vote 
by post. The list of valid nominations shall be sent to them and their voting 
papers shall be made returnable by the date prescribed for voting in Madras 
City. The person who receives the largest number of votes shall be declared 
elected President by the Executive Committee at its meeting specially con¬ 
vened for the counting of votes on that day. In the case of equality of 
votes, the President or the Chairman of the Committee meeting, shall cast 
lots. The affiliated associations shall communicate to the General Secretary 
by a specified date every year the names of their representatives for the 
year. 

7. The Vice-Presidents, General Secretary, Joint Secretary, Treasurer and 
other members of the Committee shall be elected at the annual meeting. 

8. If any vacancy occurs in the office of the President during the interval 
between two annual meetings, the Committee shall elect one of the Vice- 
Presidents to fill the vacancy until the next annual meeting. The election, 
if contested, shall be determined by votes given on voting cards numbered 
and signed by the Secretary. 

9. Any vacancy occurring in the office of Vice-President or other offices 
in the Executive Committee during the interval between two annual meet¬ 
ings shall be filled up by the Executive Committee. 

10. The President shall preside over all meetings of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee and general meetings and lead all deputations. He shall have one 
original vote and a casting vote on all resolutions at all meetings and the 
right of casting lots at all elections and meetings. In the absence of the 
President a Vice-President, if one is present, or any other member of the 
Executive Committee, if no Vice-President is present, may be requested to 
act for the President. 

The President shall also at any time he shall deem proper, communicate 
to the Federation or to the Committee such matters, and shall make such 
suggestions as may, in his opinion, tend to promote the welfare of the 
members and increase the usefulness of the Federation and shall perform 
other duties as may be incidental to the office of President. 

11. In the absence of the President one of the Vice-Presidents who is 
to be nominated by him for the purpose shall have all the powers and 
perform other duties of the President. 

12. The Executive Committee shaii meet at such time as they may deem 
advisable, usually once a month, and may make such regulations as they 
think proper as to the summoning and holding of such meetings of the 
Committee and for the transaction of business at such meetings. A record 
of the proceedings of the Committee shall be maintained by the General 
Secretary. 

13. Seven members of the Executive Committee shall form a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 
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14 . A yearly report of the management and proceedings of the Executive 
Committee shall be prepared and circulated for the information of the 
members of the Federation at least a fortnight previous to the annual general 
meeting. Such report shall be submitted to the annual general meeting 
for confirmation and shall be confirmed or otherwise dealt with as the 
meeting may determine. 

15. The management of the business and funds of the Federation shall 
be vested in the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
have power to incur all necessary expenses for the maintenance and carrying 
out of the objects and intentions of the Rules and Bye-Laws of the Federa¬ 
tion. 

16. The General Secretary shall devote himself to the business and 
affairs of the Federation and shall have charge of all correspondence. He 
shall keep the minutes of all meetings of the Federation and of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee. He shall have care of the rooms, furniture, library and 
all documents belonging to the Federation. He shall prepare the annual 
report of the Federation under the guidance of the Committee. 

17. The Joint Secretary shall ordinarily help the General Secretary 
in his work and shall perform such duties as may be assigned to him from 
time to time by the General Secretary, and in the absence of the General 
Secretary, shall perform all or any of the duties of the General Secretary 
as may be assigned to him. 

18. The Treasurer shall keep an account of the funds of the Federation 
and of funds connected with or in any way controlled by the Federation. 

19. At the annual general meeting an Auditor shall be appointed and 
he shall audit the accounts of the Federation and all funds connected with 
or controlled by the Federation. 

20. The Annual General Meeting shall be held not later than the 30th 
April every year at such place and time as the Committee may determine, 
to transact the following business: to receive the annual report of the 
Committee and the audited statement of accounts of the Federation for the 
previous calendar year; to elect an auditor for the current year, to elect 
the Vice-Presidents, General Secretary, Joint Secretary, Treasurer and other 
members of the Committee; to discuss resolutions on matters of general 
interest to working journalists, which may be placed before the meeting 
by the Committee, or of which notice had been given by members 15 clear 
days prior to the date of the meeting. 

21. Every year an annual conference shall ordinarily be held along with 
the annual general meeting. 

22. The Committee may, whenever they think fit, and they shall, upon 
a requisition made in writing by any twenty members of the Federation, 
convene a Special Meeting. Any requisition made by the members shall 
express the object of the special meeting proposed to be called and shall 
be left with the Secretary. 

Upon the receipt of such requisition the Committee shall forthwith 
proceed to convene a special general meeting with 14 days’ notice and such 
meeting shall be announced within 15 days from the date of the receipt 
of such requisition, unless it be convened to consider, revise or amend any 
bye-law or bye-laws relating to the Federation, in which case such meeting 
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shall be held within 45 days from the date of the receipt of such requisi¬ 
tion. 

At Special Meetings only the business of which notice has been given 
or such questions as naturally arise thereon shall be discussed or decided. 

Resolutions passed at any Special Meeting shall take effect and come 
into force on the dates on which they are passed, unless the time from 
which they shall take effect and come into operation be otherwise expressly 
stated in such resolutions. 

23. The non-receipt of notice convening any General Meeting by any 
member shall not invalidate proceedings of any meeting. Publication of 
notice of General or Special Meetings in the official organ of the Federa¬ 
tion within the prescribed time shall constitute sufficient notice. At any 
special meeting, twenty members present and entitled to vote at an annual 
meeting shall constitute a quorum. No business shall be transacted at any 
special or annual meeting unless a quorum of members is present at the 
commencement of such business and during the progress of the meeting. 
Twenty-five members present and entitled to vote shall constitute a quorum 
for the annual meeting. 

24. If within half an hour from the time appointed for a special or 
annual general meeting a quorum of members is not present, the meeting, 
if convened upon the requisition of members, shall be dissolved. In any 
other case, the meeting shall stand adjourned to the same day in the follow¬ 
ing week, at the same time and place, and if at such adjourned meeting 
a quorum of members is not present, the meeting shall be adjourned sine 
die. The Chairman may, with the consent of the meeting, adjourn any 
meeting from time to time and from place to place, but no business shall 
be transacted at any adjourned meeting other than the business left un¬ 
finished at the meeting from which the adjournment took place. 


MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION OF THE INDIAN AND EASTERN 

NEWSPAPER SOCIETY 

1. The name of the Company (hereinafter called “the Society”) is the 
Indian and Eastern Newspaper Society. 

2. The registered office of the Society will be situated in the State of 
Delhi. 

3. The objects for which the Society is established are: — 

(a) To act as a Central organization primarily of the Press of India, 

and of any other country in Asia, which desires to associate 
itself with the Society. 

(b) To promote and safeguard the business interests of its members 

incidental to the production of their publications and to take 
suitable steps in respect of such business as are affected by the 
action of Legislatures, Governments, Law Courts, Municipal 
and local bodies, and Associations or organizations, commercial 
or formed for any other purpose. 

(c) To collect information upon all topics having a practical business 

interest for its members and to communicate the same to them. 
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\.d) To promote co-operation in all matters affecting the common 
business interests of its members. 

te) To hold periodical Conferences of its members to discuss and 
determine action on matters of common business interest. 

(f) To make Rules and Regulations and bye-laws to govern the 

conduct of its members in accordance with the decisions of 
the Society, to provide penalties for the infringement thereof, 
and to provide means of determining whether there has been 
such infringement. 

(g) To maintain a permanent secretariat in India to watch over 

the business interests of its members and to permit of a constant 
interchange of information and views. 

(h) To purchase, take on lease or hire or otherwise acquire or build 

any moveable or immovable property for the purpose of the 
Society, and sell, improve, manage, develop, lease, mortgage, 
charge, dispose of or otherwise deal with all or any such pro¬ 
perty in the business interests of the Society. 

(i) To invest and deal with the assets of the Society in such manner 

as may from time to time be determined by the Committee of 
the Society and to operate Current or Fixed Deposit Accounts 
with any Bank or Banks or in Government Securities as approv¬ 
ed by the Committee. 

(j) To subscribe, become a member of or otherwise co-operate with 

any other Association whose objects are wholly or in part 
similar to those of the Society. 

(k) To collect subscription and other contributions from its members 

for the recurring and incidental expenses of the Society. 

(l) To undertake any arbitration for settlement of general or special 

disputes arising between members of the Society. 

(m) To provide for the grant of any pension, gratuity, allowances 

bonus or other payment to or for the benefit of the employees 
of the Society as deemed expedient whether they have or have 
not a legal claim upon the Society for such grants. 

(n) To borrow or raise or secure the payment of money which may 

be required for the purposes of the Society in such manner as 
the Society may think fit. 

(o) To undertake and execute any Trusts which may lawfully be 

undertaken by the Society and may be conducive to its objects. 

(p) To do or concur in doing all such other things as may be consi¬ 

dered conducive or incidental to the attainment of the aforesaid 
objects or to the business interests of newspapers and periodicals 
in general or the Society or any of its members in particular. 

4. The income and property of the Society, whence-so-ever derived shall 
be applied solely towards the promotion of the objects of the Society as set 
forth in this Memorandum of Association, and no portion thereof shall be 
paid or transferred directly or indirectly by way of dividend, bonus, or 
otherwise howsoever by way of profit to the members of the Society, provided 
that nothing herein contained shall prevent the payment, in good faith, of 
remuneration to any officer or servant of the Society in return for any 
services actually rendered to the Society. 
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5. Membership of the Society shall be restricted to individuals, firms, or 
companies who own and carry on the business of the Management of a 
newspaper or newspapers or periodicals, and no other individual, firm, or 
Company shall be entitled to become or be or remain a member of the 
Society. 

6. The liability of the members is limited. 

7. Every member of the Society undertakes to contribute to the assets of 
the Society, in the event of its being wound up while he is a member, or 
within one year afterwards, for the payment of the debts and liabilities of 
the Society contracted before he ceased to be a member and of the costs, 
charges and expenses of winding up and for adjustments of the rights of the 
contributories among themselves, and such amount as may be required, not 
exceeding in the case of each member Rs. 10 (Rs. ten only). 

8. In the case of the winding up or dissolution of the Society which can 
be done only by a Resolution carried at an Extraordinary General Meeting 
of the Society, all liabilities of the Society shall first be satisfied from the 
Society’s Funds, and the balance of the assets left therefrom shall not be 
paid to or distributed among the members of the Society but shall be given 
or transferred to some other institution or institutions having objects similar 
to the objects of the Society, or to some charitable object, determined in 
either case by the Society at the aforesaid General Meeting. 

WE, the several persons whose names and addresses are subscribed, are 
desirous of being formed into a Company in pursuance of this Memorandum 
of Association. 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION OF THE INDIAN AI TERN NEWSPAPER 

SOCIETY 


1. PRELIMINARY 

The Regulations contained in Form B Schedule III of the Indian Com¬ 
panies Act shall apply to the company if they are not expressly provided in 
the articles given below. 

2. DEFINITIONS 

(a) “The Society” means the Indian & Eastern Newspaper Society. 

(b) “Member” means any individual or firm or company or Trust, who 
is for the time being a duly elected member of the Society. 

(c) “Represent” means to speak, write, vote, and/or otherwise act for a 
Member with the Member’s authority as prescribed in these Rules. “Re¬ 
presentative” means where the context permits either a member personally 
or an individual duly appointed by a member under these Rules to represent 
him. 

(d) “Newspaper” means any publication which falls within the category 
of a “Registered Newspaper” as defined in the Indian Post Office Act. 

(e) “General Body” means the body of ordinary members constituting 
the Society at any time. 

(/) “Committee” means the body of members elected as members of the 
Committee in manner prescribed by these Rules. 
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( a) “Month” and “Year” mean a calendar month and a calendar year 
respectively according to the English Calendar. 

(h) “In Writing” and “Written” include typewriting, printing, litho¬ 
graphy, and other modes of representing words in a visible form. 

(i) Words importing singular number include the plural number and 
vice versa. 

(j) Words importing the masculine gender include the feminine gender 
and vice versa. 

(k) Words importing persons include an individual, corporation partner¬ 
ship, firm, trust, company, or other association. 

3. MEMBERS 

(a) For the purpose of registration the number of members of the Society 
is declared to be unlimited. 

(b) A member of the Society shall be any individual, firm, or company 
or Trust owning and carrying on the business of publishing a newspaper in 
India, or Burma, Ceylon, or in any other country in Asia, which is either 
one of the individuals, firms, or companies which formed themselves into a 
body for the purpose of constituting the Society or which shall have been 
elected a member of the Society and has agreed to be bound by the Rules, 
Bye-laws, Rulings, and decisions of the Society. 

Explanation : The use of the name of a newspaper of periodical as a 
Member in any record or proceeding of the Society instead of the name of 
the individual, firm, or company or Trust owning such newspaper and 
periodical which has been duly elected as a Member will be permissible for 
convenience in the transaction of business and will not be construed as 
affecting the legal status of Membership enjoyed by such individual, firm, or 
company owning the newspaper or periodical concerned. 

(c) (i) A member shall be entitled to the rights of a member in respect 
of the Newspaper in respect of which such member is elected or in the case 
of a Founder Member in respect of which he is stated in this rule to be a 
member. 

(ii) Any member may also be elected in accordance with these Rules to 
membership in respect of any other Newspaper under his or its proprietorial 
control and management provided he or it shall have been duly elected a 
member in respect of such other newspaper and have paid the fees and 
contributions in respect thereof as prescribed by these rules. 

(d) Any individual, firm or company or Trust owning ana carrying on 
the business of publishing a Newspaper in India, or in any other country in 
Asia which is desirous of becoming a member must submit an application 
on a printed Form prescribed for the purpose which is to be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Society. The application should bear on it the 
signatures of two members of the Society as “Proposer” and “Seconder” 
thereof and be signed by the Proprietor or Proprietors of the Newspaper 
concerned. Every application for membership shall be circulated to the 
members of the General Body and no application shall be decided upon nor 
enrolment of a new member effected in any circumstance until thirty days 
(have elapsed from the date of the aforesaid circular for the receipt of 
objections to the application. Objections received from one-fourth of the 
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members shall be a bar to election. In the absence of such objection a 
candidate shall be deemed to have been elected with effect from the date of 
expiry of the period allowed for objections, provided that the candidate shall 
have paid within this period the requisite entrance-fee and subscription 
leviable according to the Rules as intimated by the Secretary to the appli¬ 
cant. 

(e) -In the event of a candidate not paying the above dues Within the 

due date as intimated by the Secretary, his enrolment as a member shall 
be held in abeyance for thirty days thereafter; and if these amounts remain 
unpaid even after the expiry of these thirty days, his application for mem¬ 
bership will be deemed, to be cancelled. _ 

(f) A member shall cease to be a member of the Society in any of the 
following events: 

(1) Upon the closing down of the Newspaper which he represents in 

the Society. 

(2) Upon receipt by the Secretary of the Society of notice in writing 

and sent under registered post of intention to resign member¬ 
ship signed by a member. 

(3) Upon a member failing in the first instance to pay his annual 

subscription for any year on due date, that is, by December 31st 
of the preceding year and continuing to do so up to March 31st 
following in spite of three reminders having in the meantime 
been sent to him by the Secretary the last of which should be 
under registered post, such cessation taking automatic effect 
from April 1st of the year for which the subscription has fallen 
; due. 

(4) Upon a member failing to pay within thirty days after written 

demand has been made any contribution other than the admis¬ 
sion fee and annual subscription for the expense of the Society 
leviable as decided by the Committee and a resolution having 
been passed by the Committee that such member shall cease to 
be a member, or 

(5) Upon a member failing to observe any Rule, bye-law, regulations, 

ruling, resolution, or decision of the Society which is passed as 
binding upon all members and a resolution having been passed 
by a majority of three-fourths of the members of the Society 
at a General Meeting that such member shall cease to be a 
member. 

Provided that before a resolution is passed as laid down either under 
clause (f) 4 or (5) ante, an opportunity shall be given to the member con¬ 
cerned to appear and explain his position with regard to the point in issue 
at the Committee Meeting or the General Meeting as the case may be at 
which the Resolution is to be moved, but that in the event of his not avail¬ 
ing of this opportunity or the Committee Meeting or General Meeting not 
accepting his explanation, there shall be no question with regard to the 
validity and effectiveness of a Resolution passed in the manner laid down. 

( g ) The Secretary shall send a reminder to all Members by December 
20 each year drawing attention to Rule 11(b) post whereby the annual 
subscription for each year becomes payable in advance by December 31 of 
the preceding year, and in the cases of Members from whom no notice to 
resign membership from the following year is received by the Secretary 
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under registered post on or before that date, the memberships of such Mem¬ 
bers shall be taken as to continue for the following year, and the due 
subscription for that year shall be payable by them as provided in Rule 
11(b) post read with Rule 3(f) (3) ante. 

( h ) A member resigning his membership may be re-elected on com¬ 
pletion of the conditions governing new membership as provided in Rule 
(3) (b), (c), (d) and (e) ante provided that any dues to the Society which 
were payable by him at the time of his resignation but which had remained 
unpaid up to the date of his application for re-election are paid by him be¬ 
fore his enrolment as a member. 

(i) A member losing his membership for the non-payment of his due 
subscription to the Society as contemplated in clause (f) (3) ante shall have 
his membership restored on payment of such subscription with an addition¬ 
al re-admission fee of Rs. 100 and a member losing such membership for 
the non-payment of any other contribution as contemplated in clause (f) (4) 
ante shall have his membership restored on the payment of the contribution. 

(j) In the case of a newspaper which had lost its membership for non¬ 
payment of its subscription applying for admission in any subsequent year, 
such an application will be treated as one for re-admission and the news¬ 
paper concerned shall have to pay its arrear subscription and re-admission 
fee as provided in Rule 3 (i) ante besides the due subscription for the year 
of re-admission but shall not be chargeable to a further admission fee. 

(k) In no circumstance will any subscription or other dues payable 
according to these Rules and received from a member be returnable. 

(l) Each member of the Society shall appoint after his election one re¬ 
presentative in respect of each newspaper under his or its proprietorial 
control and management in respect of which the required entrance fee and 
due subscription shall have been paid who must either be such member or 
possess a proprietorial interest in such newspaper or other publication or be 
an officer in the Editorial or Managerial Department of such newspaper or 
other publication authorised by the member in writing to act as his re¬ 
presentative in the Society. A representative so appointed shall have full 
power to deal with any matter brought before the Society on behalf of the 
newspaper represented by him and to attend General Meetings of the Society 
in the same capacity. 

(m) Where any member has two or more newspapers under his or its 
proprietorial control and management the representative appointed in res¬ 
pect of one such newspaper shall not be entitled to represent another except 
at General Meetings as immediately hereinafter provided. 

(n) If any member is unable to be represented in respect of any news¬ 
paper under his or its proprietorial control and management at any Meeting 
for whatever cause, any individual duly authorised by the member news¬ 
paper concerned to represent him at the Meeting shall be entitled to act as 
his or its proxy at the Meeting in all respects as though the member con¬ 
cerned was represented. No other individual except one authorised as 
above may act as a proxy for a member. 

(o) Each member shall, after his election, communicate to the Secretary 

of the Society the name of his or its representative appointed under Rule 3 
(l) ante and the individual so nominated shall be deemed to be the represen¬ 
tative of the member concerned for all purposes provided for in the Consti¬ 
tution until the latter ceases to be a member or intimation is received by 
18B Mof I&B. i 
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the. Secretary from the member concerned advising termination of or any 
change in the previous appointment. 

(p) The instrument appointing a proxy shall be in writing in the form 
given hereunder, duly signed by the member concerned or his representa¬ 
tive, and should reach the Secretary of the Society not less than 48 hours 
before the time for holding the Meeting at which the person named in the 
instrument proposes to vote, and in default the instrument of proxy shall 
not be treated as valid. 


Form op Proxy 

I (Name of Proprietor or his representative) of (Name of newspaper 
and address), being a member of the Indian & Eastern Newspaper Society, 
hereby appoint (Name of proxy) as my proxy to act and vote for me and 

on my behalf at the General Meeting of the Society to be held on the. 

.day of.or at any adjournment thereof. 

Dated this.day of.19 

Signature of Proprietor 
or his representative. 

(q) The Society shall maintain a Register of Members furnishing the 
following particulars, viz., 

(i) The names of the Members, 

(ii) The names of the Newspapers which the members represent, and 

(iii) The names of the individuals appointed by the Members as their 

representative in the Society as communicated to the Secretary 
of the Society under Rule 3(1) ante. 

4. THE PRESIDENT AND OFFICERS 

(a) The President, the Deputy President, the Vice-President and the 
Treasurer shall each be a member or representative of a Member of the 
Society and shall be ex-officio member of the Committee. 

(b) The President, the Deputy President, the Vice-President and the 
Treasurer shall be elected by the Society at each Annual General Meeting 
and their term of office shall be from the close of the Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of the Society at which such election takes place until the close of the 
next Annual General Meeting provided that all or any of them shall be 
eligible for re-election if they offer themselves for that purpose. 

(c) In the event of any of the said officers or any other member of the 
Committee ceasing to be a representative of a Member of the Society he 
shall, ipso facto, vacate office. In that case and/or in the event of the 
resignation through any cause of any of the said officers or any member of 
the Committee, the Committee shall have power to nominate a successor in 
his place to hold office or to be a member of the Committee for the balance 
of the period for which the original holder of such office or member of the 
Committee was elected. 

(d) The Secretary shall be appointed by the Committee and shall hold 
office on a salaried capacity for such period as may be determined by the 
Committee 
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5 . tHE COMMITTEE 

(a) The general management and control of the business, powers and 

policy of the Society shall be vested in the President, Deputy President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and a Committee, which, in addition 
to the President, Deputy President, Vice-President, and Treasurer, shall 
consist of eleven members, each of whom must be an officer or employee of 
a member. The officers and Committee shall meet whenever required to do 
so by summons received from the President or in his absence, the Deputy 
President. „ 

(b) The Committee shall be elected annually, and at the first and every 
subsequent Annual General Meeting a new Committee shall be elected pro¬ 
vided always that retiring members of the Committee shall be eligible for 
re-election if they offer themselves for that purpose. Voting for members 
of the Committee shall be by votes of representatives of Members present 
at the Annual General Meeting. 

(c) Every question raised in Committee shall be determined by a major¬ 
ity of the votes of representatives serving upon such Committee and present 
at the meeting where such question is raised. Each member of the Com¬ 
mittee shdll have one vote, and the Chairman shall in the event of equality 
of voting have a casting vote. 

(d) Any casual vacancies which may arise among the representatives 
upon the Committee may be filled by the appointment of another representa- 

* tive elected by ballot among the members at an Ordinary General Meeting 
subject to the right under Rule 4(c) hereof not having been previously 
exercised. The person so appointed to fill the vacancy shall hold office un¬ 
til the next Annual General Meeting. 

(e) A representative appointed by a member of the Society shall cease 
to be a representative upon the Committee: 

(i) If at any time he ceases to act as a representative of member of 
the Society. 

• («) If his resignation as a member of the Committee be accepted by 

f. the Committee. 

(iii) If the member appointing him as a representative ceases to be a 

member of the Society or if the newspaper in respect of which 
he was appointed a representative ceases publication. 

(iv) If the member which he represents has failed to pay by the 31st 

day of March in each year its subscription for that year and/or 
any other contribution for the expenses of the Society as laid 
down in Rule 11 (b) hereof. 

(v) If he fails to attend three consecutive meetings of the Committee 

and his explanation for these absences be not accepted by the 
!• Committee. 

( vi ) If the Committee is of the opinion that he is not working to the 

interest of the Society. 

(f) The property both movable and immovable and Funds of the Socie¬ 
ty shall be vested in and under the control of the Committee. Investments 
out of the Society’s Funds shall be made and operated by the Honorary 
Treasurer in the name of the Society and under the orders of the General 
Body. The assets of the Society derived from the subscriptions and other 
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sources shall be utilized for the expenses incurred by the Society as sanc¬ 
tioned by the Committee from time to time, and the Committee shall be 
responsible for the payments of salaries to the Office Staff of the Society 
and other recurring monthly office expenditure. 


6. GENERAL MEETINGS 

(a) In these rules unless the context does not permit, the expression 

General Meeting comprise? an Annual General Meeting, and an Extraordi¬ 
nary General Meeting. » 

(b) An Annual General Meeting of the Society shall be convened and 
held once in each calendar year, at such place, on such date and at such time 
as shall be determined by the President in consultation with members at a 
previous Meeting of the General Body or the Committee. 

(c) Notice specifying the day, place and hour of General Meetings of 
the Society and the general nature of the business to be transacted shall be 
posted, in the ordinary course, to every member of the Society at least 
twenty-one days before the Meeting, provided that this period of Notice 
shall, in no circumstance, be less than fourteen days before the date of the 
Meeting. 

(d) In the case of an adjournment of a General Meeting on not less than # 
21 days’ notice, notice of the adjournment shall be posted to every member 
at least ten days before the new date thereof and in the event of an adjourn¬ 
ment of a General Meeting on not less than 14 days’ notice, notice of 
adjournment shall be posted to every member at least five days before the 
next date thereof. 

(e) The accidental omission to give notice to or the non-receipt of notice 
by any Member shall not invalidate the proceedings at any Meeting. 

(/) (1) No business except ordinary business (as hereinafter defined> 
shall be transacted at an Annual General Meeting. 

(2) Ordinary business at an Annual General Meeting shall be as fol¬ 
lows:— 

(i) To receive, consider and pass the Annual Report of the Committee 

and the Accounts which shall be submitted to the meeting. 

(ii) To elect the President and other officers and members of the Com¬ 

mittee for the ensuing year. 

(in) To discuss matter of general interest of which 14 days’ clear notice 
shall have been given to the Secretary. 

(gr) All other business, not being such as is deemed by the President to be fit 
for consideration at a Meeting of the Committee, shall be transacted at Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meetings which may be called by the President at any time 
in his discretion and which must be called by the Committee through the Pre¬ 
sident on receipt of a requisition signed by not less than fifteen members and 
deposited with the Secretary, subject in either case to the Notices being posted 
to members as provided in Rule 6, (c), (d) and (e) ante. 

(h ) The quorum of any General Meeting shall be persons representing one- 
third of all newspapers under the proprietorial control and management of 
members whether such persons are the usual representatives of such newspapers 



•or appointed to act as their proxies at the Meeting as provided in Rule 3, (n) 
& (p) ante. 

(i) The President shall preside as Chairman at every General Meeting. 
Should he be unable to be present, the Deputy President, and in the absence 
•oi both the President and Deputy President, the Vice-President shall preside as 
Chairman at every General Meeting. In the event of all the aforesaid three 
officers being absent, the Meeting shall elect a representative who is serving 
■on the Committee to act as Chairman. If no representative upon the Com¬ 
mittee is present, the Meeting shall elect any representative to act as 
Chairman. 

(j) The Chairman shall have power to adjourn any meeting from time to 
time and from place to place. 

(fc) Votes may be given at General Meetings either by members, or by mem¬ 
bers’ representatives, or by members’ proxies duly appointed. The voting shall 
be decided, unless a poll be demanded, by a show of hands in which every 
member or member’s representative or proxy present at the meeting shall 
have one vote. If a poll be demanded, which must be by .at least three mem¬ 
bers or members’ representatives or proxies, every member, member’s repre¬ 
sentative and proxy shall have one vote each for every newspaper he repre¬ 
sents either as a member, or as a member’s representative, or as a proxy. No 
member, or member’s representative, or proxy shall be entitled to vote at any 
meeting unless the member represented has paid his dues to the Society as 
laid down in these Rules accrued up to the date of the meeting. 

(l) No resolution shall be deemed to be carried at a General Meeting unless 
it has been passed by a majority of not less than three-fourths of the mem¬ 
bers represented at the meeting either by themselves, or their representatives, 
or proxies. A declaration by the Chairman that any resolution has been carried 
and an entry in the Minutes of the meeting to that effect shall be conclusive 
without proof of the number or proportion of the votes recorded for or against 
such resolution. 

(m) -The ruling of the Chairman at any General Meeting on any point of 
■ order shall be final and shall not be discussed. 

(n) If within half an hour from the time appointed for any meeting a quo¬ 
rum is not present, the meeting, if called upon the requisition of members, shall 
be dissolved, and in any other case it shall stand adjourned to some other date 
and at such time and place as the Chairman may decide, and if at the adjourned 
meeting a quorum is not present within half an hour from the time appointed 
for the meeting, the members present shall constitute a quorum. 

(o) In the event of a member desiring to have any subject considered at a 
General Meeting, intimation thereof must reach the President within fifteen 
days of the date of the Meeting if such a meeting has been convened with a not 
less than 21 days’ notice and within five days of the date of the Meeting if the 
meeting has been convened with a not less than 14 days’ notice. 

(p) It shall be lawful for the members of the Society in General Meeting 
or for the Committee to appoint ad hoc Sub-Committees to deal with any 
"matters affecting the interests of members and with such powers as in the 
•discretion of the members or of the Committee are deemed fit. 
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7. MEETINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 

(a) The President or any other Officer acting in the capacity of President 
may at any time summon or call upon the Secretary to summon a meeting of 
the Committee. 

(b) A Notice of every Meeting of the Committee shall be posted under 
postal certificate to every representative of the Committee 14 days before the 
meeting, provided that the President shall have full power to call a meeting of 
the Committee at shorter notice if such a measure is, in his opinion, justified by 
the urgency of the business or the exigencies of the moment. 

(c) The Agenda for each meeting of the Committee shall be posted by the 

Secretary to every representative upon the Committee with the Notice of the 
meeting or as shortly thereafter as possible. In the event of a member desiring 
to have any subject considered at a Committee Meeting, intimation thereof 
must reach the President or the Secretary within seven days of the date of 
the meeting and its inclusion in the Agenda for the meeting shall rest wholly 
upon the President’s discretion. i 

(d) The Agenda for a meeting of the Committee shjll be approved by the 
President and signed by the Secretary before circulation. 

(e) One-third of the full number of representatives upon the Committee 
shall form a quorum of a meeting of the Committee. 

(f) The President shall be Chairman at evei^ Meeting of the Committee 
except that if at any time he is not present within five minutes of the appoint¬ 
ed time for -the Meeting, or has given previous advice that he will not be 
present, the Chair shall be taken by the Deputy President or in his absence by 
the Vice-President and in the absence of both these officers, the representa¬ 
tives upon the Committee present shall elect one of their members to be 
Chairman of the meeting. 

(g) (i) Any representative upon the Committee may, if he is unable to be 

present at a meeting, send a deputy authorizing the deputy in 
writing to act on his behalf. 

(ii) No person may be appointed a deputy who is not an officer or em¬ 
ployee of the member whom he is to represent. 

(Hi) The vote of any deputy shall count as the vote of the representa¬ 
tive for whom he is deputising. 

( h ) The ruling of the Chairman at any meeting of the Committee or any 
point of order shall be final and shall not be discussed. 

8. MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS 

(a) The Minutes of Meetings of the Committee shall be sent by the Secre¬ 
tary to the Chairman and circulated to Members of the Committee present at 
the Meetings in question and one week’s time is to be allowed to the latter for 
sending their comments thereon to the Secretary. In the event of no comment 
being received from any of such members within a week from the date of 
dispatch of the Minutes, his approval thereof shall be taken as given. The 
comments received are to be forwarded to the Chairman and such modifications 
in the original version of the Minutes as are approved by the Chairman are 
then to be made therein. The Minutes thus finalised are then to be circulated' 
to all members of the General Body. 
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(b) The Minutes of the Meetings of the General Body shall be sent to the 
Chairman and circulated to all Members present at the Meetings in question 
and a week’s time is to be allowed to the latter for sending their comments 
thereon to the Secretary. In the event of no comment being received from 
any of such members within a week from the date of dispatch of the Minutes, 
his approval thereof shall be taken as given. The comments received are to be 
forwarded to the Chairman'and such modifications in the original version of 
the Minutes as are approved by the Chairman are then to be made therein. 
The Minutes thus finalised are then to be circulated to all Members of the 
General Body. 

(c) After the circulation of the Minutes as hereinbefore provided, the 
Minutes shall be entered by hand in the official Minute-book kept for the 
purpose, and no alteration of these Minutes of defacement of their entries in 
the Minute-book shall thereafter be allowed. 

(d) The Minutes of all Meetings of the Committee and of the General Body 
are to be confirmed and signed by the Chairman at each successive Meeting of 
these two bodies and such confirmation will be the final and conclusive proof 
of their accuracy. 

9. THE SECRETARY’S FUNCTIONS 

The Secretary shall 

(a) be responsible for carrying out the entire routine work of the Society 
under the general guidance of and instructions received from the President 
or any Officer acting in the capacity of the President. 

(b) maintain all the records books, and documents of the Society. 

(c) issue general circulars to members and carry on with them correspond¬ 
ence on all matters of general interest. 

(d) issue Notices of and Agenda for meetings. 

(e) enter Minutes of the meetings in the Minute-books kept for the purpose. 

(/) submit Annual Reports at Annual General Meetings. 

(<j) receive admission-fees, subscriptions and other sums for which he shall 
issue official receipts signed by him. 

Oi) arrange for meetings. 

(i) meet Officers of the Government and others in connection with the 
Society’s business. 

(j) compile the Annual Handbook of the Society for the exclusive use of 
Members and advertising agents accredited by the Society. 

(k) be in general charge of the Society’s office at New Delhi, make necessary 
disbursements for the running thereof and draw vouchers and cheques for such 
disbursements which are to be signed by the President or Honorary Treasurer 
and himself. 


10. THE HONORARY TREASURER 
The Honorary Treasurer shall 

(a) be in charge of the Society’s Funds and assets and dispose of them 
under the directions of the Committee. 

(b) sign all cheques drawn by the Secretary or President. 
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(c) maintain the Account Books and submit Annual Accounts, duly audited, 
at the Annual General Meetings. 

11. FINANCE 

(a) Every member on joining the Society shall pay an entrance fee of Rs. 100. 

(b) Every member shall pay to the Society in advance, that is, by December 
31 of each year, an annual subscription of Rs. 1000/- in respect of the succeed¬ 
ing year. 

(c) The first annual subscription payable by a member before his election 
will be calculated pro rata on a quarterly basis for the quarters remaining in 
the year with effect from the date of his enrolment and the full annual sub¬ 
scription will thenceforth be payable by December 31st for the subsequent 
years of his membership. 

(d) Every member shall pay besides his due subscription such other sums 
as may be agreed upon by a majority of two-thirds of the members of the 
Society represented at an Extraordinary General meeting. 

12. AUDITORS 

The Accounts of the Society shall be made up to the 31st day of December 
in each year and shall be audited by a firm of qualified Accountants to be 
nominated for that purpose by the General Body at the preceding Annual 
General Meeting who shall in no way be otherwise connected with the Society. 

13. ALTERATION IN ARTICLES & RULES 

Any alteration, in addition to, or repeal of any of these Articles must be 
approved by a Special resolution passed at an Extraordinary General Meeting 
of the Society to be specially called for such purpose and for which not less 
than 21 days’ notice must be given: any such resolution must be passed by a 
majority , of not less than three-fourths of the members represented at the 
Meeting either by themselves, or their representatives, or their proxies. 

In furtherance of and without prejudice to the general powers conferred by 
these Articles, the Society may make, vary, and repeal Rules and Bye-laws 
through the General Body or through the Committee for the proper control 
and management of the Society provided that such additions, amendments 
and repeals shall not be inconsistent with any of these Articles. 

WE, the several persons whose names and addresses are subscribed, are 
desirous of being formed into a Company in pursuance of these Articles of 
Association. 


THE INDIAN LANGUAGES NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION 
CONSTITUTION 

(1) NAME 

The Association shall be called “The Indian Languages Newspapers 
Association.” 

(2) OFFICE 

The Office of the Association shall be at such place as may be decided 
from time to time by the Executive Committee of the Association. 
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(3) OBJECTS 

The objects for which the Association is established are: 

(a) To promote and safeguard the business interests of newspapers and 
periodicals published in Indian languages. 

i Consideration of all questions of interest connected with the mana¬ 

gement of Indian Language newspapers and periodicals. 

fc) Collection and compilation of statistical and other information regard¬ 
ing newspaper business and industry in India and abroad for 
distribution amongst its members. 

<d) Promoting or opposing legislative and other measures affecting busi¬ 
ness interests of Indian Language newspapers and periodicals. 

■(e) Encouragement of friendly feeling and co-operation among Indian 
Language newspapers and periodicals. 

(f) Securing organised action on all subjects relating to business interests 
of Indian Language newspapers directly or indirectly. 

<g) Making representations to Municipal, District, Provincial, Central or 
Imperial authorities, on any matter, executive or legislative, 
affecting business interests of Indian Language newspapers. 

■(h) Securing representation on Committees and Commissions govern¬ 
mental or otherwise that may be set up to consider questions affect¬ 
ing business interests of the Indian Language newspapers. 

(i) Undertaking special enquiries and action for securing redress of 

legitimate grievances of any branch of newspaper business or 
industry. 

(j) And generally to do all things that may be necessary for the realiza¬ 

tion of the above objects of the Association directly or indirectly. 

(4) ELIGIBILITY FOR MEMBERSHIP 

Any newspaper or periodical published in any of the Indian Languages or 
an Organization or Society of newspapers and/or periodicals whose objects are 
■similar to or are not opposed to those of this Association shall be eligible for 
membership. 


(5) ELECTION OF MEMBERS 

A newspaper, periodical or an organization or society of newspapers and/or 
periodicals desirous of becoming a member of the Association shall sign the 
printed admission form of the Association giving details as required therein and 
send it to the Secretary of the Association. The application shall be submitted 
to the Executive Committee for decision. The applicant will be admitted to 
membership if 3/4th members of the Executive Committee present vote in 
favour of its admission. 


(6) MEMBERSHIP FEES 

(a) The annual subscription or membership fee shall be as follows: 

(i) Organisations or societies Rs. 50/- each (The words “organisations” 

and “societies” include associations and unions). 

(ii) Dailies Rs. 23/-, Bi-Weeklies Rs. 10/-, Weeklies, Fortnightlies and 

Monthlies Rs. 5/- each. 



(b) The annual subscription to the Association shall be paid in advance anct 
in case of new enrolments, along with the application (vide form attached). 
The year for determining the period of annual subscription shall start with 
April, 1. Three months grace period will be given for payment of subscription. 
No member who is in arrears of subscription shall be competent to participate 
in the election of the office bearers and the Executive Committee or in the 
proceedings of a general meeting of the Association. 

(7) RESIGNATION 

A member wishing to resign shall give written notice to the Secretary of 
not less than one calendar month before the completion of the official year of 
the Association otherwise it will be liable for the subscription for the current 
year. 

(8) DISQUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS 

A member shall be deemed to be disqualified if: — 

(a) it ceases publication permanently or 

(b) it fails to discharge its subscription for a period exceeding twelve 

months. 

(9) PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS 

A member of the Association shall be entitled: — 

(a) To vote at all meetings of the Association or any matter referred to- 

the general body of members by circular. 

(b) To be elected as an Office-bearer or a member of the Executive Com¬ 

mittee of the Association. 

(c) To obtain gratis publications, if the Association makes any. 

(10) MEETINGS OF MEMBERS 

There shall be held a general meeting of the members within three months, 
of the 31st March of each year when the official year of the Association 
closes, which shall be called the Annual General Meeting to transact the 
following business: — 

(a) To receive the annual report of the retiring Executive Committee and 

the audited statement of accounts of the Association. 

(b) To elect Office-bearers and Executive Committee for t.he ensuing 

year. 

(c) To elect an auditor for the ensuing year. 

(d) To transact any other business of which notice may have been given 

by a member seven days before the date fixed for the Annual 

General Meeting and of which the Secretary will have given notice 

to the General Body by post or otherwise two days before the date 

of the meeting. 

There may be held during the course of the year, in addition, any other 
Ordinary general meeting or meetings when a review of the work done during 
the previous period will be supplied to the members. 

A Special General Meeting of the members may also be called whenever the 
Executive Committee thinks fit, and the Committee shall call a Special Gene¬ 
ral Meeting on the requisition of at least fifteen or one-fifth of the total number 
of members of the Association, whichever is higher, stating the object of the- 
meeting. 



At least seven days’ clear notice shall be given to members specifying the 
day, place, hour and object of the meeting, even when a Special General 
Meeting is convened by the Committee. 


Ten days’ clear notice of all other general meetings shall be given to mem¬ 
bers specifying the day, place, hour and object of the meeting. 


(11) QUORUM 

Eleven members shall be deemed a quorum for a general meeting whether 
Ordinary or Special. No business can be transacted at any general meeting 
whether Ordinary or Special if within thirty minutes of the hour specified 
for the meeting no quorum is formed. In that case the meeting shall 
stand adjourned, to such date, hour and place as the members present at 
the meeting may fix. 

(12)' ADJOURNED MEE TING 

An adjourned meeting can transact the business for which it is called with¬ 
out the necessary quorum. - 


(13) PRESIDENT 

The President of the Association shall preside at every general meeting or 
a Vice-President in his absence. In the absence of both of them the mem¬ 
bers present may vote one from among themselves to take the chair. 

(14) VOTING AT MEETINGS 

Every resolution submitted to the meeting shall be decided by a show of 
hands. In the case of equality of votes the chairman shall have a casting 
vote in addition to his own vote. 

(15) OFFICE-BEARERS 

At its Annual General Meeting the Association shall elect the following 
Office-bearers: — 

1. President. 

2. One or more Vice-Presidents. 

3. One or more General Secretaries. 

(16) COMMITTEES 

At its Annual General Meeting the Association shall elect the Executive* 
Committee, hereinafter called the Committee, constituted as under: 

(a) EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

1. President. 

2. One or more Vice-Presidents. 

3. One or more General Secretaries. 

4. Not less than six and not more than fifteen other members to be 

elected at the Annual General Meeting. 

(i) There shall be at least 3 members from outside Bombay. 

(ii) Either the President or one of the Vice-Presidents shall be from, 
outside Bombay. 

(b) The quorum of the Committee shall be 3. 
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(c) The committee shall conduct the business of the Association as per 
its objects. The Committee shall have powers to appoint paid stafE 
at the Office and to incur necessary expenses to conduct the business 
of the Association. 

(d) REGIONAL COMMITTEES: 

The Executive Committee may constitute Regional Committees to 
carry out the objects of the Association. 

(17) VACANCY ON THE COMMITTEE 

The Committee shall fill up any vacancy of an ordinary member thereof 
-occurring during the year. Any vacancy during the year in the office of the 
President or Vice-President shall be filled by election by calling a Special 
General Meeting or in an Ordinary General Meeting. 

(18) RETIREMENT OF THE COMMITTEE 

The Committee shall retire at the end of its term of office but shall continue 
in office till its successor is elected. 

(19) ACCOUNTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The Executive Committee shall cause accounts of the Association to be kept 
and all receipts and funds shall be paid into such bank or banks as may be 
selected by it. Such accounts shall be regularly audited at the close of the year 
and adopted at the Annual General Meeting. 

(20) MINUTES BOOK 

The Executive Committee shall cause to be kept a book in which the minutes 
of the proceedings shall be regularly recorded. 

(21) SUB-COMMITTEES 

The Executive Committee can appoint Sub-Committees when it thinks 
proper for such work as may be decided by it. 

(22) REGISTER OF MEMBERS 

A register of members shall be maintained. The name of the represen¬ 
tative nominated by the member will be entered against the name of the 
member nominating him and such representative will be entitled to ex¬ 
ercise all the privileges until his nomination is changed by the member 
nominating him. 

(23) EXPULSION OF MEMBERS 

The Association reserve to itself the right of expelling any member in case 
he does any act detrimental to its credit or conducts himself in contravention 
of the rules of the Association or in any way injurious to its welfare and 
interest or for any other good and sufficient reason it is thought desirable to 
remove him from membership of the Association. Action in this behalf shall 
be taken only on the resolution of a general meeting where at least four- 
fifths of members present have voted in favour of the proposal. The decision 
thus arrived at shall be final and binding on the member concerned. 

(24) ALTERATION IN THE RULES AND REGULATIONS 

The foregoing rules and regulations shall be copied in a book to be kept 
with the records of the Association. Printed copies of the same shall be for¬ 
warded to all the members and no alteration or addition shall be made therein 
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or thereto save and except by a majority of three-fourths of the members of 
the Association present at a Special General Meeting convened for the purpose- 
or by due notice at the Annual General Meeting. The Executive Committee shall 
have the power to frame Bye-laws on all points on which this Constitution does 
not provide any specific rule or regulation and change the Bye-laws so framed. 


v (25) FUNDS OF THE ASSOCIATION 

All moneys or funds of the Association shall primarily be paid into the 
hands of the President or General Secretary who shall pay the same into an 
account to be opened with bank that may be approved by the Committee in 
the name of the Association. All cheques on that account shall be signed 
by the President or by a Vice-President or a General Secretary as may be 
resolved by the Executive Committee. • 


To 


Sir, 


FORM—B 

APPLICATION FORM FOR MEMBERSHIP 

The President, 

THE INDIAN LANGUAGES NEWSPAPERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Please enroll. 

as a member of the INDIAN LANGUAGES NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION. 
Full name of the organisation or society . 


Date of establishment.i.. 

Name of Representative.. 

Head Office ...— 

Number of Members ... 

We have read the constitution of the Indian Languages Newspapers Asso¬ 
ciation and we are in agreement with the aims and objects of the Association. 

*We enclose herewith a cheque for Rs. 

being the first annual subscription. 

We enclose a note giving brief history, names of the Office-bearers and 
Executive Committee of our Organisation/Society. We also enclose a copy of 
our Organisation’s/Society’s Constitution. 

Yours truly, 

PRESIDENT / SECRETARY 


•£nnual Subscription 

Organisation or Society—Rs, 50/-. 











APPENDIX XL 

Newspaper Space Analysis 
by major categories—in columns of 20 inches 

(average of 14 random days, January—March 1953) 



Total 

Space 

1 

Editorial 

Space 

Advertise¬ 
ment Space 

Title and 
imprint 

• 

English Papers 






i. Advance . 


43 

35 

7i 

4 

2 . Amrita Bazar Patrika . 


75 

50 

24 

I 

3 . Assam Tribune . 


4fSJ> 

36i 

II 

i4 

4 . Hindu, Madras . 


86 

544 

3i 

4 

5 . Hindustan Times, Delhi 


97 

7*4 

24i 

1 

6. Indian Express . 


75 

544 

20 

4 

7 . Statesman, Calcutta . 


85 

49 

35 

I 

8 . Times of India, Bombay 


95 

60 

34 

1 

Indian Language Papers 






1 . Ananda Bazar Patrika . 


75i 

57 i 

17 

I 

2 . Andhra Patrika . 

■ 

5ii 

44 

7 

4 

3 , Andhra Prabha 


62 i 

5°4 

II 

r ** 

4 . Dinamani . 


48 

37 

10 

1 

5 . Janmabhumi 


77 

57 

19 

1 

6 . Loksatta . 


474 

34 

12 * 

1 

7 . Maharashtra 


36 

28 J 

6 

14 

8 . Malayala Manorama . 


39 

26 

124 

4 

9 .. Mathrubhumi . 


444 

35i 

84 

4 

10 . Milap 


46* 

35i 

104 

4 

II. Nav Bharat Times 


70 

60 J 

8 

14 

12 . Pratap 


47 i 

35i 

n 4 

4 

13 . Sakai 


49 

3 2 i 

16 

4 

14 . Samaja 


43 

34 

8 

1 


918 





Total 

Space 

Editorial 

Space 

15- Samyukta Karnataka . 

48 

37 

16 . Swadesamitran . 

45 

36 

17 . Swadhinata 

32 

3° 

18 . Tai Nadu 

37$ 

30 

19 . Vandematram . 

76 

59 

20 . Vishwamitra . . . J 

73$ 

56 


Advertise¬ 
ment Space 

Title and 
imprint 

10 $ 

$ 

8 $ 

$ 

1 $ 

$ 

7 

$ 

16 

I 

161 

I 





APPENDIX XLI 
Newspaper Space Analysis 

Major categories of editorial matter column—inches per day 
(.average of 14 random days, January — March 1953) 



News 

Edito¬ 

rial 

comment 

Features 

and 

Articles 

Photos, 

maps 

etc. 

Reader 

corres¬ 

ponden¬ 

ce 

♦Total 

editorial 

space 

English Papers 







I. Advance 

423 

38 

73 

55 

35 

648 

2 . Amrita Bazar Patrika 

643 

6 l 

142 

64 

23 

998 

3 . Assam Tribune 

588 

38 

32 

39 

24 

736- 

4 . Hindu, Madras 

913 

38 

66 

47 

15 

1,096 

5 . Hindustan Times, Delhi . 

1,063 

38 

165 

Il6 

17 

M35 

6 . Indian Express 

869 . 

40 

85 

57 

13 

1,086 

7 . Statesman, Calcutta 

721 

34 

118 

59 

27 

981 

8 . Times of India, Bombay . 

766 

42 

208 

99 

21 

1,208 

Indian Language Papas 







1 . Ananda Bazar Patrika 

767 

65 

170 

76 

24 

1,152 

2 . Andhra Patrika ' *. 

730 

32 

30 

63 

12 

886 

3 . Andhra Prabha , 

768 

27 

103 

81 

7 

1,006 

4 . Dinamani 

634 

27 

34 

35 

2 

744 

5 . Janmabhumi . 

731 

53 

247 

45 

11 

1,132 

6 . Loksatta . 

373 

46 

139 

76 

13 

675 

7 . Maharashtra . 

412 

55 

85 

6 

14 

573 

8 . Malaysia Manorama 

430 

31 

41 

17 

5 

526 

9 . Mathrubhumi 

601 

33 

51 

16 

9 

712 

10 . Milap .... 

419 

64 

99 

52 

33 

706 

11 . Navbharat Times . 

8 ll 

33 

162 

85 

16 

1,209 

12 . Pratap .... 

411 

53 

146 

61 

22 

712 

13 . Sakai .... 

335 

28 

194 

39 

24 

647 

14 . Samaja .... 

489 

6 l 

99 

9 

14 

674 








News 

Edito¬ 

rial 

comment 

Features 

and 

Articles 

Photos, 

maps 

etc. 

Reader 1 
corres¬ 
pondence 

♦Total 

editorial 

space 

15. Samyukta Karnataka 

653 

29 

41 

6 

6 

736 

16. Swadesamitran 

621 

22 

23 

46 

. . 

721 

17. Swadhinata 

438 

45 

61 

20 

II 

595 

18. Tai Nadu 

491 

14 

73 

5 

9 

598 

19. Vandematram 

816 

47 

179 

51 

22 

1)177 

20. Vishwamitra . 

848 

74 

172 

20 

I 

1,117 


* Balance made up of other categories. 





APPENDIX XLII 
Newspaper Space Analysis 
News by categories — column-inches per day 
(average of 14 random days, January-March 1953 ) 
TABLE I 

(National news—major categories) 



Politics 

Culture 

Education, social 
Welfare 

Finance and f 
commerce 

Sport 

Industry, science. 

Crime, accident 

Statements, 

speeches 

Personalities 

♦Total 

Advance . 


. 

28 

40 

1 

J 5 

6 


l6 

13 


24 

148 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 



no 

7 

19 

38 

35 

25 

17 

18 

21 

307 

Assam Tribune 



77 

II 

12 

49 

II 

18 

8 

7 

15 

215 

Hindu 



toy 

8 

22 

4 i 

14 

34 

6 

26 

9 

281 

Hindustan Times 



193 

24 

31 

62 

48 

40 

22 

66 

19 

515 

Indian Express 



89 

16 

23 

33 

32 

33 

6 

69 

9 

33 ° 

Statesman 



73 

12 

9 

39 

22 

37 

21 

19 

16 

256 

Times of India 



86 

' 19 

13 

94 

32 

32 

12 

6 

18 

321 

Ananda Bazar Patrika 



83 

20 

13 

4 i 

31 

8 

5 

32 

5 

257 

Andhra Patrika 



128 

10 

32 

*5 

10 

2 

3 

4 

15 

219 

Andhra Prabha 



148 

7 

10 

8 

3 

9 

3 

16 

II 

2 l6 

Dinamani 



IOI 

6 

12 

18 

I 

3 

12 

45 

15 

214 

Janmabhumi . 



70 

4 

9 

16 


4 

I 

19 

6 

133 

Lokasatta 



73 

5 

8 

II 

7 

7 

I 

24 

8 

145 

Maharashtra 



27 

3 

6 

17 

5 

3 

2 

7 

4 

76 

Malayala Manorama 



37 

I 

4 

8 


2 

3 

12 

I 

68 

Mathrubhumi . 



73 

3 

5 

2 

2 

9 

I 

30 

4 

130 

Milap 



53 


I 

6 


5 

8 

18 

I 

99 

Navabharat Times . 



58 

9 

14 

52 

2 

4 

4 

43 

5 

202 

Pratap 



53 

•• 

3 

5 

I 

2 | 

8 

40 

4 

122 


322 






32& 



Polities 

Culiture 

. 

fcducation. social 
welfare 

Finance ana 
commerce 

[ Sporte 

Industry, scienct 

Crime, accidents 

| Statements, 

[ speeches 

| Personalities 

Total 

Sakai 


. 

39 

2 

6 

3 

1 

6 

4 ! 

2 

9 1 

2 

74 

Samaja . 

'• 

• 

99 

4 

6 

11 



2 ' 

30 

I 

156 

Samyukta Karnataka 

• 

• 

131 

8 

11 

81 

9 

2 

20 

36 

20 

324 

Swa-desamitran 

• 


146 

6 1 

10 

9 

2 

7 

II 

29 

1 12 

! 240 

Swadhinata 

• 


44 


4 

8 


8 

2 

3 


71 

Ta-i Nadu 

• 

• 

49 

5 

4 

8 

6 

1 

II 

18 

5 

no 

Vande Mataram 



83 


8 

10 

• • 

3 

2 

2 

2 

no 

Vishwamitra . 

• 

• 

90 

4 

5 

74 

4 

1 

14 

43 

1 10 

268 


•(Balance made up of other items.) 

Note.—S pace allotted to photographs, maps etc. connected with news has been 
included and classified in the figures above. 
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TABLE II 

(Regional news—major categories) 



Politics 

Culture 

Education, social 
Welfare 

Finance and 
Commerce 

Vi 

u 

a 

CO 

Industry, science 

Crime, accidents 

Statements, 

speeches 

Personalities 

*Total 

Advance . 



17 

14 

12 

2 

3 

8 

3i 

2 

4 

IOO 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 



40 

10 

19 

15 

33 

13 

12 

14 

7 

179 

Assam Tribune 



43 

7 

23 

63 

25 

21 

44 

10 

6 

25a 

Hindu 



87 

24 

65 

83 

78 

9 

40 

23 

13 

450 

Hindustan Times 



ii 7 

7 

27 

66 

36 

14 

50 

24 

4 

361 

Indian Express 



86 

II 

44 

40 

63 

23 

48 

42 

II 

468' 

Statesman 



6l 

7 

l6 

36 

3i 

17 

23 

19 

14 

252 

Times of India 



Si 

6 

12 

73 

65 

5 

35 

4 

4 

26l 

Ananda Bazar Patrika 



109 

48 

42 

35 

67 

5 

33 

19 

6 

468 

Andhra Patrika 



180 

29 

98 

45 

20 


34 

50 

20 

464 

Andhra Prabha 



168 

30 

100 

23 

10 

4 

35 

57 

18 

464 

Dinamani - . 



119 

22 

41 

42 

2 

I 

56 

38 

9 

359 

Janmabhumi . 



168 

24 

55 

no 

2 

2 

72 

28 

18 

497 

Lokasatta 



70 

7 

36 

15 

16 

2 

30 

II 

7 

208 

Maharashtra 



76 

17 

41 

35 

6 

2 

25 

1.6 

9 

265 

Malaysia Manorama 



178 

54 

22 

7 

6 

3 

16 

16 

13 

317 

Mathrubhumi . 



129 

37 

16 

28 

13 

6 

44 

32 

4 

326 

Milap 



93 

7 

12 

20 

2 

4 

49 

30 

2 

247 

Navabharat Times . 



127 

13 

80 

90 

2 

3 

60 

44 

9 

45° 

Pratap . 



73 

2 

7 

6 

I 

I 

52 

34 

3 

2ir 

Sakai 



92 

10 

17 

21 

18 


64 

6 

6 

236 

Samaja . 



7/ 

10 

90 

8 

8 

I 

15 

45 

8 

27s 

Samyukta Karnataka 



69 

15 

47 

36 

4 


16 

9 

6 

210 

Swadesamitran 



124 

22 

45 

39 

16 


49 

39 

3 

349 

Swadhinata 



125 

10 

16 

9 

8 

33 

4 

23 


268 

Tai Nadu 



79 

40 

36 

14 

15 

3 

37 

35 

5 

288 

Vande Mataram 



259 

22 

92 

107 

1 

1 

98 

15 

20 

623 

Vishwamitra 



104 

16 

19 

3i 

II 

3 

133 

36 

II 

446 


(* Balance made up of other categories.) 
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TABLE III 

(International News—major categories) 



Politics 

Culture 

Education social 
welfare 

Finance and 
commerce 

Sport 

Industry, science 

Crime accident 

Statements, 

speeches 

Personalities 

♦Total 

Advance ..... 

77 

43 

6 

14 

4 

20 

27 

3 

20 

230 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 

120 

7 

7 

x 5 

25 

10 

3 

21 

7 

231 

Assam Tribune 

98 


I 

8 

16 

2 

23 

2 

8 

159 

Hindu. 

126 

2 

I 

19 

49 

5 

l6 


7 

237 

Hindustan Times 

157 

5 

3 

23 

48 

8 

28 

10 

9 

291 

Indian Express 

109 

4 

6 

16 

34 

7 

13 

27 

12 

289 

Statesman .... 

III 

5 

4 

5 i 

37 

18 

22 

II 

II 

219 

Times of India 

126 

6 

4 

34 

48 

4 

28 


II 

264 

Ananda Bazar Patrika 

75 

1 

7 

5 

26 

3 

5 

3 

2 

133 

Andhra Patrika 

67 

I 

I 

3 

3 


2 


3 

89 

Andhra Prabha 

115 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

6 

3 

3 

147 

Dinamani .... 

66 

2 

I 

3 

3 

I 

7 

I 

5 

89 

Janmabhumi .... 

7 i 

2 

1 

21 

12 

I 

8 

4 

9 

129 

Lokasatta .... 

4i 

I 


3 

16 

I 

3 

3 

5 

73 

Maharashtra .... 

56 


2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

I 

72 

Malayala Manorma . 

45 

3 


I 


I 

4 

5 

3 

62 

Mathrubhumi .... 

165 

2 

I 

4 

13 

I 

17 

14 

2 

l 6 l 

Milap ..... 

48 

I 


3 

I 


12 

6 

2 

75 

Navabharat Times . 

81 

2 

5 

l6 

6 

I 

16 

17 

8 

159 

Pratap ..... 

46 


I 

2 

I 

2 

14 

17 

4 

91 

Sakai ..... 

29 



I 

8 


2 

I 

2 

44 

Samaja ..... 

45 

•• 

I 




3 

3 

2 

55 

S amyukta Karnataka 

89 


2 

5 

8 


12 

9 

8 

134 

Swadesamitran 

65 



2 

3 

2 

5 



78 

Swadhinata . . . . 

101 



3 

I 

I 


13 


119 

Tai Nadu .... 

57 

I 

2 

4 

8 

I 

8 

I 

8 

94 

Vande Mataram 

68 


I 

II 

14 

I 

6 


5 

108 

Vishwamitra .... 

95 

3 

I 

14 

6 


14 

10 

5 

154 


(* Balance made up of other items.) 








APPENDIX XLIII 
Newspaper Space Analysis 
of editorial comment — column—inches per day 
(average of 14 random days, January—March 1953 ) 


1 

International 

affairs 

National 

affairs 

State and 
Local affairs 

Total 
Co umns 









Political 

Others 

Political 

Others 

Political 

Others 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

English facers 








l # Advance 



I 

I 

I 


. • 

2* Amrit Bazar 

Patrika . 

25 


20 

13 

2 

I 

3. 

3. Assam Tribune 

6 


8 

12 

6 

5 

2. 

4. Hindu, Madras 

7 

8 

6 

13 


3 

2 

5. Hindustan Times, 

Delhi . 

6 . Indian Express . 

8 

2 

II 

II 

5 

4 



II 

2 

8 

10 

7 

2 

7. Statesman, 
Calcutta. 

15 

5 

2 

10 

. . 

2 

2 

8. Times of India, 
Bombay 

9 

5 

8 

14 

3 

3 

2 

Indian language 
papers 








I. Ananda Bazar 
Patrika 

22 

4 

II 

14 

4 

II 

3 

2. Andhra Patrika 

3 


24 


6 



3. Andhra Prabha 

4 

> 2 

9 

4 


7 

i-5 

4. Dinamani 

8 


6 

3 

8 

3 

i -5 

5. Janmabhumi 

12 

2 

22 

4 

12 

2 

2'5 

6 . Loksatta 

8 

8 

10 

18 

I 

I 

2-5 

7. Maharashtra 

9 

2 

15 

12 

7 

9 

2-5 

8. Malaya Manorma 

1 6 

•• 

II 

3 

8 

2 

1*5 



9. Mathrubhumi 

10. Milap . 


11. Nav Bharat 
Times . 

12. Pratap . . 

13. Sakai . 

14. Samaja . 

15. Samyukt Karna¬ 
taka. 

16. Swadeshmitran 
i7-*Swadhinta 

18. Tai Nadu 

19. Vandematram . 

20. Vishwamitra 








APPENDIX XLIV 


Note on some Trusts and Societies Controlling Newspapers 

1 . Tribune Trust, Ambala. —The Tribune Trust publishes an English daily 
Tribune from Ambala. This Trust was created under the will of Sardar 
Dayal Singh Majithia in 1898 . The object of the Trust is to maintain the 
press and the newspaper in an efficient condition, keeping up the liberal 
policy of the newspaper and devoting the surplus income to improving 
the newspaper and placing it on a footing of permanency. 

The first Committee of Trustees consisted of three members nominated 
by the Testator. The number of trustees at present, is five, one of them 
being the Chairman. The vacancy of a trustee is filled by a person appointed 
by the remaining trustee. The Trust has framed rules and regulations 
for the management. The editor and the senior members of the staff are 
appointed by the Board Of Trustees. 

2 . Saurashtra Trust, Bombay .—The Saurashtra Trust publishes a group 
of papers at Bombay including Janmabhumi, a Gujarati daily, and Loka- 
manya, a Marathi daily. This Trust is registered under the Bombay Public 
Trust Act, 1950 and was founded in 1931 by Sri A. D. Sheth and Dr. M. T. 
Shah who settled certain properties upon the Trust. The objects of the 
Trust include education of the people and provision of medical aid. 

The Board of Trustees consists of 2 to 7 members the first trustees being 
Sarvasri A. D. Sheth and M. T. Shah. The vacancies are filled by the 
existing or, if all retire together, the retiring trustees. A Managing Trustee 
is elected by the Board every five years. Sri A. D. Sheth was the first 
Managing Trustee according to the declaration of the Trust. The Managing 
Trustee manages the Trust. Provision is matte to frame rules and regula¬ 
tions and bye-laws for administration and management of the Trust. The 
States People Ltd., a company in which all the shares are owned by the 
Saurashtra Trust, have been appointed as managers of the newspaper 
business. 

3 . Peoples’ Education Trust, Hubli. —The Peoples’ Education Trust pub¬ 
lishes the Samyukta Karnatak, a Kannada daily, from Hubli. This Trust 
is registered under the Bombay Public Trust Act, 1950 . Its objects include 
spread of education among the people by various methods. This Trust was 
created in 1935 out of the donations which were received from the public. 
Sri R. R. Diwakar is the Sole Trustee. He was appointed by the original 
donors and he will continue in this office till his death, and will appoint 
his successor or successors. The Sole Trustee manages the Trust either 
himself or through a nominee. He is empowered to appoint the editor. 

4 . Navyug Trust, Hubli. —The Navyug Trust publishes a Kannada daily, 
Navyug, from Hubli. This Trust is registered under the Bombay Public 
Trust Act. The objects of the Trust include service of the common and 
down-trodden masses and awakening and educating the people. This Trust 
was created in 1952 out of the donations received from the public. 
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Sri T. R. Nesvi is the sole Trustee and was appointed by the persons who 
■collected the funds in the beginning. He will remain in this office during 
his lifetime and may appoint by will or otherwise his successor or successors. 
In case the Sole Trustee dies without appointing a successor, the Council 
of Advisers shall appoint a successor. The Sole Trustee manages the Trust 
himself or through a manager. He is assisted by a Council of Advisers 
.consisting of not more than 7 members nominated by the Sole Trustee and 
ordinarily holding office for 5 years or till the appointment of successors. 
The Council of Advisers is empowered to determine and lay down the 
general policy of the Trust and recommend it for the acceptance and guid¬ 
ance of the Sole Trustee. The editor is appointed by the Sole Trustee. 


5 . Sainik Trust, Agra. —The Sainik Trust publishes a Hindi daily, Sainik, 
from Agra. This Trust is registered under the Societies Registration Act, 
No. XXI of 1860 . The objects of the Trust include the advancement of 
mental, moral, social, political, economic and technical education among the 
public. 


The Board of Trustees consists of 5 to 11 members. Seven trustees were 
nominated at the time of creation of the Trust. The vacancies in the Board 
of Trustees are filled by election by the remaining trustees. The Board 
elects one of them as Managing Trustee. Sri S. K. D. Paliwal is the first 
Managing Trustee and remains so during his lifetime unless he resigns or 
is removed on his being found guilty, by unanimous decision of all the 
other trustees, of having done anything detrimental to the interests of the 
Trust. The general management is in the hands of the Managing Trustee 
subject to the supervision of the Board of Trustees. The first Managing 
Trustee has the sole authority to decide the policy of the papers or journals 
and his authority cannot be taken from him without the unanimous consent 
of all the trustees except himself. The editor is appointed by the Managing 
Trustee. 

6 . Pratap Trust, Kanpur. —The Pratap Trust publishes a Hindi daily 
Pratap from Kanpur. Shiv Narain Mishra and Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi 
conducted the Pratap with public support and in 1919 they created this 
Trust. The object of the Trust is to carry out the policy of the paper as 
explained in its first issue, which in political field follows the policy of the 
Indian National Congress. 

The Board of Trustees consists of five life members appointed by the 
Testators. The management vests in the Board of Trustees who appoints 
the editor and has general control over the editorial policy along with the 
■ editor. 


7 . Kesari Maratha Trust, Poona. —The Kesari Maratha Trust publishes a 
Marathi tri-weekly, Kesari, and an English weekly Maratha from Poona. 
The Trust was created in 1920 according to the will of late Lokmanya Tilak. 
The object of the Trust is to carry on the policy laid down by Lokmanya 
Tilak for the two publications, Kesari and Maratha, Which included spread¬ 
ing political knowledge and consciousness and conduct of national move¬ 
ments. The properties vest in the trustees for its perpetual use, but will 
revert to the heirs of Lokmanya Tilak in case the institution ceases to 
.function. 
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There shall be at least two trustees, the first trustees being N. C. Kelkar 
and D. V. Vidwans, The retiring trustee or the remaining trustee has the 
power to appoint his successor or further trustees as the case may be. The 
control and management of the Trust vests in the Board of Trustees who 
appoint the editor. 

8 . Servants of India Society, Poona. —The Servants of India Society pub¬ 
lishes Hitavada, an English daily, from Nagpur. This Society was founded 
in 1905 and is registered under the Societies Registration Act, No. XXI of 
1860. The objects of the Society are to train national missionaries for the 
service of India and to promote by constitutional means the interests of the 
Indian people. 

Membership of the Society is open only to persons who devote them¬ 
selves to the work of the Society for lifetime on a small allowance. The 
First Member or President assisted by a Council manages the affairs of the 
Society in accordance with the bye-laws framed. The editor is one of the 
members of the Society. 

9. Shramik Trust Society, Calcutta. —The Shramik Trust Society publishes 
a Bengali daily Lokasevak from Calcutta. This Society is registered under 
the Societies Registration Act, No. XXI of 1860. 

A person paying a fee of Rs. 12 per year can be a member of the Society. 
The property vests in the Board of Trustee consisting at least of three mem¬ 
bers. Seven persons were appointed initially as trustees. The vacancies 
are filled by nomination by the resigning trustee or by the remaining trus¬ 
tees. The trustees at their discretion may co-opt to the Board any person 
recommended by any donor donating a sum of Rs. 50,000 or more at a time. 
The Governing Body consists of all Trustees as well as some members elect¬ 
ed by the Society at the general meeting. The' editor is appointed by the 
Secretary of the Governing Body with the approval of the Board of Trustees. 

10. Prajatantra Prachar Samiti, Cuttack. —The Prajatantra Prachar Samiti 
•publishes a group of papers at Cuttack, Prajatantra, an Oriya daily, and 

Eastern Times, an English daily. This Society is registered under the 
Societies Registration Act, No. XXI of 1860. The persons who accept the 
objects of the Society and pay a fee of Rs. 5 per annum can become members 
of the Society. 

The Board of Directors consists of 3 to 5 members, the senior-most mem¬ 
ber being the chairman. The management is in the hands of Board of 
Directors who appoint a Secretary from among themselves or from outside, 
and delegate such powers to him as they consider necessary from time to 
time. 
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APPENDIX XLVI 


Daily Newspaper coverage 

The position of daily newspapers in this country is set out in the following 
-table with reference to all the major facts. The classification is according to 
States, cities and towns. The date of first publication of each paper is also shown 
in order to give an idea of the relative age of the Press in that particular place. 
The circulation of the paper as stated in the table has reference to mid-1952 
figures as furnished by newspapers themselves or as certified by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation. In addition, the circulation of the paper in the city of 
publication is shown as a percentage of its total circulation. The figure will, 
therefore, show the extent to which the newspaper is primarily confined to the 
city or serves a much bigger area. The retail selling price per copy and the 
average number of pages per week has also been given in order to give a gene¬ 
ral indication of the nature of the paper. 


In addition to these statistics of the newspapers themselves, the figures for 
each city of publication include its population and an estimate of the local 
readership (E.L.R.) based on the total of the circulation in that city as claim¬ 
ed by the different papers which sell in that city. This has also been indi¬ 
cated in the form of number of copies per hundred households. For this 
purpose, the average size of the household has been estimated as 4-8 persons. 

The table includes those cities and towns from which newspapers are pub¬ 
lished as well as those whose papulation exceeds one lakh. Detailed analysis 
of the circulation in each town is discussed in the chapter on Competition and 
Monopoly. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DAILY PRESS IN INDIA 


Town 

Name of papers published 
in the towns (language 
o publication) 

Year 
of first 
Publication 

Total 

circulation 
of the paper 

Percentage 
of _ 

circulation 
in the 
' town of 

1 publica¬ 
tion 

Retails 
selling 
price 
per copy 

i 

Average 
No. of 
pages 
per week 

~*M I 

2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

* 


I ASSAM 





a. Cauhati 

. i. Assam Tribune (Eng¬ 
lish) 

1946 

5,812 

24 

A. O. 

2 0 

44 


2. Nutan Assamiya 
(Assamese) 

(p. 43,615 E.L.R.4 °o°) 

1949 

3,137 

(C pet 100 H. 
33) 

13 

2 O 

28 

b. Shillong 

. Nil 

(P- 53,756 E.L.R.3200) 


(C per 100 H, 

29) 


1 



N.B. 


In this table : P—population. 

E.L.R.—Estimated local readership, 
c per 100 H —Number of copies per hunderd house-holds. 
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II BIHAR 


b. Jamshedpur 


c. Gaya . 


d. Bhagalpur 


e. Ranchi 


a. Bombay 


1. Indian Nation (Eng.) 

2. Aryawarta (Hindi) 

3. Navarashtra (Hindi) 

4. Searchlight (Eng>) 

5. Pradeep (Hindi) 

6. Sathi (Urdu) . 

7. Rashtravani (Hindi) 

*8. Vishwamitra (Hindi) 

9. Sada-e-Aam (Urdu) 

(p.2,83,479 E.L.R.32000) 

Nil 

(p.2,18,162 E.L.R.9OOO) 
Nil 

(p.1,33,700 E.L.R. 5000) 
Nil 

(p. 1 , 14,530 E.L.R. 4000) 
Nil 

(p.1,06,849 E.L.R. 3600) 


J 1. Times of India (Eng.) 

2. Evening News of India 
(English Evening) 

3. Navabharat Times 
(Hindi) 

4. Free Press Journal 
(Eng.) 

5. Free Press Bulletin 

(English Evening) 

6. Janashakti (Gujarati) 

7. Navashakti (Marathi) 

8. National Standard 
(English) 

(now Indian Express) 

9. Loksatta (Marathi) 

10. Bombay Chronicle 
(Eng.) 

11. Bombay Sentinal 
(Eng.) (Evening) 

12. Bombay Samachar 
(Gujerati) 

13. Janmabhoomi 
(Gujerati) 

14. Lokmanya (Marathi) 

15. Chitra (Marathi) 

16. 3ayan Chitra (Marathi) 
(Evening.) 

17. Vandematram (Guje- 
1 at!) 


3,225 

(C per 100 H, 
54 ) 

(C per 100 H. 
20) 


(C per 100 H, 
19 ) 


(C per 100 H, 
17 ) 


(C per 100 H, 
16) 

BOMBAY 

87,002 

[11,415 


Rs, A, F. 
020 
016 
016 
020 
016 
016 
010 
010 
016 


59 0 

2 

6 68- 

95 0 

I 

6 48 

56 0 

I 

6 50 

O 

O 

V» 

2 

0 42: 


010 
o 1 o 
020 " 

010 

020 


0261 

026 

016 

010 


56 026 50 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a. Bombay— 
contd. 

18. Navakal (Marathi) . 

1923 

4,188 

25 

Rs 

0 

. A 
I 

. p, 
0 

24 


19. Sandhyakal (Marathi) 
(Evening.) 

1939 

4,870 

... 






20. Jam-e-Jamshed 
(Gujerati) 

1832 

8,090 

40 

0 

3 

0 

48 


21. Hindustan (Sindhi) 

* 1951 

5,990 

35 

0 

2 

0 

42 


22. Vishwamitra (Hindi) 

1940 

5,115 


0 

I 

6 

38 


23. Inquilab-e-Jadid (Urdu} 

1939 

4,500 

52 

0 

2 

0 

36 


24. Jambhooriat (Urdu) 

1950 

1,500 

80 

0 

2 

0 

26 


25. Rozana-e-Khilafat 
(Urdu) 

1921 

1,450 

... 

0 

2 

6 

36 * 


26. Ajmal (Urdu) 

1928 

1,27s 

67 

0 

I. 

0 

24 


27. Mashal (Urdu) 

1950 

1,000 

50 

0 

2 

0 

24 


28. Hindustan (Urdu) 

1939 

700 

44 

0 

2 

0 

24 


29. Nai Roshani (Urdu) 

1948 

500 

(Estimated) 

100 

0 

I 

0 

24 - 


30. Ittehad (Urdu) 

1947 

400 

zoo 

0 

2 

0 

24 


31. Hilal-e-Nau (Urdu) 

1925 

200 

100 

0 

2 

0 

24 


32. Iqbal (Urdu) 

(p.28,39,270 E.L.R.2,45,000) 

1939 

100 

(C per 100 H, 

100 

0 

2 

0 

24 

b. ihmedabad 

I. Sandesh (Gujerati) . 

1923 

41) 

22,364 

37 

0 

2 

0 

64 


2. Sevak (Gujerati) 

(Evening) 

1941 

, r 5,I20 

... 

0 

I 

0 

24 


3. Gujarat Samachar 

(Gujerati) 

1932 

r J3,2oo 

53 

0 

2 

6 

62 


4. Loknad (Gujerati) 
(Evening) 

1947 

15,940 

... 

0 

I 

O 

24 

3. Poona 

5. Prabhat (Gujerati") 

(p. 7 , 88,333 E.L.R. 33,000) 

1939 

12,000 

(C per 100 H. 
20) 

... 

0 

0 

6 


I. Sakai (Marathi). 

1932 

[27,262 j 

45 

0 

I 

O 

26 


2. Kal (Marathi) . 

1940 

f 5,575 

... 

0 

I 

0 

24 


3. Poona Daily News 
(Eng.) 

1950 

[1,150 

IOO 

0 

I 

0 

24 


4. Prabhat (Marathi) 

1926 

[ 3,885 

35 

0 

I 

0 

28 


5 . Dainik Bharat (Marathi) 

1948 

4,010 ‘ 

24 

0 

I 

0 

24 


6. Manvantar (Marathi) 

1948 

3,300 

67 

0 

I 

0 

28 


7. Lokshakti (Marathi) 

1935 

3,000 


0 

I 

0 

28 


8. Sandhya (Marathi) . 


2,500 







9. Dainik Lokrajya (Mara¬ 
thi) 

(p.4,80,982 E.L.R.32,000) 

1947 

1,400 

(C per 100 H, 

32) 

... 

0 

0 

6 

24. 

* 

d Sholapur . 

i. Sholapur _ Samachar 
(Marathi) 

1930 

2,760 

50 

0 

I 

0 

2& 


2. Divyaskhakti (Marathi) 
(p.2,66,050 E.L.R. 6,000) 

1939 

300 

(C. per 100 H, 

11) 

IOO 





s« Surat 

1. Gujrat Mitra and Guja- 
rarat Darpan (Gujarati) 

1936 

6,852 

63 

0 

I 

0 

32 i 


2. Pratap (Gujerati) 

1936 

5,513 

65 

0 

I 

0 

34 


3. Sami Sanj (Gujerati") 

1927 

3,250 

48 

0 

I 

0 

28 


4. Gujerat (Gujerati) 
(p.2,23,182 E.L.R. 12,000) 

1929 

1,650 

(C. per 100 H, 

26) 

44 

0 

X 

0 

i 




3 


6 


Baroda . I. Loksatta (Gujerati) 

2. Sayaji Vijay (Gujerati) 

3. Prakash (Gujerati) 
(p.2,11,407 E.L.R.9,000) 

g. Kolhapur . 1. Pudhari (Marathi) . 

2. Satyawadi (Marathi) 

3. Samaj (Marathi) 

(p. 1,36,835 E.L.R. 7,000) 

h. Hubli . 1. Samyukta Karnatak 

(Kannada) 

2. Navayug (Kannada) . 

§. Vishal Karnatak (Kan- 
nada) 

rarunkamatak (Kanna¬ 
da) 

t.p. 1,29,009 K.L.K.0,000 

i. Ahmednagar 1. Azad Hind (Marathi) 

2. Sandhyakal (Marathi) 
(Evening) 

(p.80,873 E.L.R. 3,ooo) 

, Nasik . fi. Gavakari (Mirathi)h 

J 2. Sayan Dainik (Marathi 
V Evening) 
p.97,042 E.L.R. 4,500) 


Rs. A. P. 
020 


1,400 

(C per 100 H, 

1) - 

3,160 


1,000 

(C per 100 H. 
25 ) 


k. Kalyan \ 


a. Nagpur 


b. fabjlpur 


c. Raipur] 


a, Madras 


1. Ailan (Sindhi) 

2. Nirvasi (Sindhi) 

3. Inquilab (Sindhi) 

(p. 58,900 E.L.R. 4,000) 

J 2 4 

I 

f i.Tarun Bharat (Marathi) 
L2. Yughdharma (Hindi) 

•3. Navbharat (Hindi) . 

4. Hitavada (English) . 

5. Nagpur Times (English) 

6. Maharashtra (Marathi) 

*7. Lokminya (Hindi) . 
(p-4,49,099 E.L.R. 17,000) 

i 

1. Jai Hind (Hindi) 

*2. Navbharat (Hindi) . 

3. Pradeep (Hindi) 

(p.2,56,998 E.L.R.7,000) 

1. Mahakoshal (Hindi)) 
(p.89,804 E.L.R.2,400) 

dl id It 


*i. Indian Express (Eng.) 

2. Dinamani (Tamil) . 

3. Andhra Prabha (Telugu) 


I (C per 100 H, 
r 22) 


(G per 100 H, 
18) 


(C per roo H, 

23) 


(C per 100 H, 
' 32 ) 


. MADHYA PRADESH 


4,000 

(C per 100 H, 
18) 


540 

(C per 100 H, 

I3) * 
5,675 „ 
(C per roo H, 
X 3 ) 


V. MADRAS 
1932 42,684 




845 


I 

2 

> 

4 

-5 

6 

7 

-a, Madras — _ 


•i ' 



Ra. 

A. 



coatd. 

4 . Hindu (English) 

1878 

65,748 

24 

0 

2 

0 

68 


5 . Swadeshamitran (Tamil) 

1880 

39,509 

7 

0 

1 

0 

38 


6. Mail (English) 

1867 

34,115 

23 

0 

1 

6 

56 


7 . Andhra Pataka (Telugu) 

1914 

23,086 

iz 

0 

1 

0 

38 


*8. Thanthi (Tamil) 

1948 

16,834 

54 

0 

1 

0 

28 


9 - Bharata Devi (Tamil) 

1939 

6,150 

37 

0 

1 

0 

28 


io. Viduthalai (Tamil) 

1935 

7,250 

16 

0 

1 

0 

28 


li. Musalman (Urdu) 

1923 

4,500 

56 

0 

1 

0 

24 


12. Indian Republic 

1949 

4,500 

66 

0 

1 

0 

36 


(English) 







; 13. Muslim (Tamil) 

1947 

2,315 

7 

0 

1 

6 

32 


(p. 14,16,056 E.L.R. 70,000) 

! 

(C par 100 H, 







24) 






<b. Madurai . 

q 

•.i.Dinarnani (Tamil) 

1951 

20,524 

13 

0 

1 

0 

36 


*2. Thanthi (Tamil)] . 

1942 

13,610 

... 

0 

1 

0 

28 


3. Tamil Nadu (Tamil) 

1951 

12,955 

19 

0 

1 

0 

34 


(p. 3 , 6 i, 781 E.L.R. 10,000) 

(C per 100 H, 






13) i 















c, T iruchinapally 

Nil 

l(p.2, 18,921 E.L.R. 9,000) 


(C per 100 H, 








20) 






d. Salem 

i 4R 

Nil 1 ^ 









(p.2,02,335 E.L.R. 4,800) 


(G per 100 H, 









II) 






e. Coimbatore 

I. Nava India (Tamil) 

1948 

11,010 

26 

0 

1 

0 

28 

, 

(p- 1 , 97,755 E.L.R.10,000) 

(C per 100 H, 

1 24) 






f. Vijayawada • 

1. Visalandhra (Teluau) 

1952 

17,166 


0 

1 

0 

32 


(p.1,61,198 EX.R.8,000) 

(C per 100 H, 





,g. Kozhikode 

MB 


24) 






r. Mathrubhoomi (Mala- 

__ s 1922 

25,736 j 

11 

0 

1 

0 

32 


yalam) 







2. Desabhimani (Mala- 

1948 

10,000 

16 

0 

1 

0 ) 

28 


yalam) 








3 . Chandrika (Malayalam) 

1934 

f5»8oo 

9 

0 

1 

0 

28 


4. Powrasakthi (Malaya¬ 
lam) 

(p. 1,58,724 E.L.R. 8,000) 

1944 

T 3,855 

21 

0 

1 

0 

24 



(C per 100 H, 







w 


24 ) 






h. Guntur 

’ Nil 

(p. 1,25,255 E.L.R.4,500) 


(C per 100 H, 
17 ) 






i. Mangalore 

1. Navabharat (Kannada) 

1942 

'1,180 

29 

0 

1 

0 

28 

(p. 1,17,083 E.L.R. 4,000) 


(C per 100 H ,1 








17) 






Visa'ihapat- 

’ Nil 








nam J | 

(p. 1,03,042 E.L.R.1,500) 


(C per 100 H, 








7 ) 






k. Vellore 

Nil 









(p. 1,05,024 E.L.R. 3,ooo) 


(C per 100 H, 
14 ) 




l \ 


3 . Rajahmundry 

Nil 








(p. 1,05,276 E.L.R.3,000) 


(C per 100 H, 








. 14 ) a 






tn. Tanjore 

Nil 

(p. 1,00,680 E.L.R. 3,400) 


(C per 100 H 




1 




16) 










346 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

n. Kakihada . 

i. Aruna (Telugu). 

1950 

836 


006 

14 


2. Manadesam (Telugu) 
(p. 99,952 E.L.R. 3>ooo) 

1952 

500 

(C per 100 H, 

14) 


006 

14 




VI. ORISSA 




a . Cuttack 

i.Eastern Times (English) 

1949 

8,493 

24 

0 10 

24 


2 . Prajatantra (Oriya) 

1947 

18,507 

11 

016 
or 0 i 0 

32 


3 . Samaj (Oriya) 

1919 

22,030 

20 

016 
or 0 1 0 

30 


4. Mathrubhumi (Oriya) 
(p. 1,02,505 E. L.R.12,000) 

1951 

2,000 

(Estimated) 

(C per 100 H, 
57 ) 

50 

010 

28- 



VII. 

PUNJAB 




a. Amritsar • 

•l. Virbharat (Urdu) . 

1928 

6,400 

3 i 

020 

42- 


2. Sikh (Punjabi) 

1948 

3,000 

... 

010 

36 


3. Khalsa Sevak. (Punjabi) 


2,800 


... 

36 


(p. 3 , 25,747 E.L.R. 10,000) 


(C per 100 H, 
15 ) 




b. Jullundu r . 

I. Hind Samachar (Urdu) 

1948 

10,540 


2 0 

42 - 


f 2, Milap (Urdu) 

1948 

7,000 


020 

56 


)_ 3 . Hindi Milap (Hindi) 

1929 

i,5oo 

... 

0 2 0 & 
016 

42- 


f 4. Prabhat (Urdu) 

1942 

' 4,700 

6 

0 2 0' 

42. 


(. 5 . Akali (Punjabi) 

1952 

2,160 

... 

1 W 1 
010 

... 


*6. Pratap (Urdu) . 

1949 

’ 6,708 

17 

0 2 0 

50. 


7. Ajit (Urdu) . 

1942 

T 5.565 


0 2 0 


, 

8. Akali Patrika (Punjabi) 

1920 

3,000 

... 

0 10 

42. 


9. Naya Zamana (Urdu) . 
(p. 1,68,816 E.L.R. 8,000) 

1952 

2,100 

(C per 100 H, 

23) 

4 

O 2 0 | 

i 

42. 

<3. Ludhiana 

1. Sadaqat (Urdu) 


[2,300 


0 10 

24 


2. Tarjaman (Urdu) 

1952 

2,000 

(Estimated) 

25 

0 10 



3. Nirdosh (Urdu) 

1952 

500 

100 


... 


4. Sandesh (Urdu) 


400 

(Estimated) 



... 


5. Sharanarthi (Urdu) . 

6. Awaz (Urdu) . 

1949 



0 0 6 

12 


7. Siyasat (Urdu) 

(p. 1,53,795 E.L.R.7,000) 

1951 

(C per 100 H, 
22) 

100 

006 

12 

d. Ambala . 

1. Tribune (English) 

(p. 1,46,728 E.L.R. 3,600) 

1881 

17,290 

(C per 100 H, 
12) 

8 

020 

6a 

e. Simla 

Nil except Simla 
Supplement to Hindustan 
Times. 

(p. 46,150 E.L.R. 3,500) 


(C per 100 H, 
37 ) 




f, Khanna 

1. Chamatkar (Punjabi, 
Hindi, Urdu & Eng.) 
(EX.R. 900) 

I 95 i 

3,000 

17 

006 

12 





3 


5 


6 




L 

I 

1 



1 

VIII. 

UTTAR PRAD 

ESH 



a* Kanpur 

I. Jagran (Hindi) 

1947 ) 

i 8,383 

49 

0 10 

28 


*2.Vishwamitra (Hindi) 

1948 

6,137 


016 

38 


3. Pratap (Hindi) 

1932 

■ 3,120 

66 

016 

24 


4. Daily Telegraph (Eng.) 

1943 

3,463 

100 

010 

24 


5. Jai Bharat (Hindi) . 

6. Baghi (Hindi) 

7. Sahyogi (Hindi) j 

? 

8. Vartman (Hindi) . 1 

I 

9. Veerbharat (Hindi) 


2,000 





io. Garib (Urdu) . 

(p. 7,05,383 E.L.R. 28,000) 


C T-- iooH,i9) 




b. Lucknow . 

f 1. Pioneer (English) 

1865 

1041X 

43 

' i 

0 2 0 { 

42 - 


X2. Swatantra Bharat 
(Hindi) 

1947 

4,847 

65 

016 

30 


f 3. National Herald (Eng.) 

1938 

9,609 

30 

0 2 0 

46 


^ 4. Navjiwan (Hindi) . 

1947 

2,870. 

33 

016 

30 


(_5. Quami Awaz (Urdu) 

,945 

2,613 

42 

016 

28 


6. Haque (Urdu) . 

7. Haqiqat (Urdu)] 

8. Sarfraz (Urdu) 

1926 

380 

50 . 

016 

24 


9. Vijayaa (Hindi)* 

(p. 4,96,861 E.L.R.i6,ooo) 


(C per iooH,i6) 




c. Agra 

I. Sainik (Hindi) . 

1925 

7,856 

32 ‘ 

OIO 

28 


2. Ujala (Hindi) . 

1940 

7,125 

36 

0 10 

24. 


3. Amar Ujala (Hindi) . 

1948 

[ 6,600 

35 

0 10 

28 


4. Matawala (Hindi) 

1936 

[3,800 

90 

006 

24. 


5. Sandesh (Hindi) 


a 





6. Ahsas (Urdu) . 

7. Citizen (English) 


& 

E ! 





(P. 3 , 75,665 E.L.R. 14,000) 


C per iooH,i8 




d; Bcmaras 

I. Aj (Hindi) 

1920 

C 

[9,165 

37 

0 2 0 

42 


2. Chingari (Hindi) 


[ 3 ,ioo 


006 



3. Sanmarg (Hindi) 

1945 

2,575 


0l6 

28 


4. Sansar (Hindi) 

1943 

1,582 

25 

016 

36 


5. Azad (Urdu) 

1947 

1,100 

100 

0 10 

24 


6. Banaras (Hindi) 

1950 

1,050 

1 100 

0 10 

28 


7. Gandiva (Hindi) 


300 


003 



8. Halchal (Hindi) 
<P. 3 , 5 S ,777 E.L.R. 12,000 


(C per iooH,i6 

) 



e. Allahabad . 

f 1. Amrit Bazar Patrika 
j (Eng.) 

1943 

20614 

20 

026 

56 


(.2. Amrit Patrika (Hindi) 

1950 

12,072 


0 2 0 

42 







348 


X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


f 3. Leader (English) 

1909 

8,565 

40 

O 

2 

0 

52 


I4. Bharat (Hindi) 

(p. 3,32,295 E.L.R. 13,000) 

1933 

4,473 

(C per 100 H19) 

24 

O 

2 

0 

50 

;f. Meerut 

I. Prabhat (Hindi) 

(p. 2,33,183 E.L.R.7,000) 

1950 

3,000 

(C per 100 H14 

85 

O 

0 

6 

24 

g. Bareilly 

Nil 

Cp.2,o8,o83 E.L.R.2,8 oo) 


(C per 100 H 7) 






h. Moradabad 

i. Jiddat (Urdu) 
(p.1,61,854 E.L.R. 2,500) 

1933 

1,023 

(C per 100 H 8) 

... 

0 

I 

0 

20 

A. Saharanpur 

Nil 

(p. 1,48,435 E.L.R. 2,000) 


(C per 100 H 7) 






j. Dehra Dun 

Nil ' 

(p.r,44,2i6 E.L.R.4>Boo) 


(Cper 100 Hi 6) 






-k. Aligarh 

1. Naya Bharat (Hindi) 

2. Prakash (Hindi) 









3. Sudharak (Hindi) 

(p, 1,41,618 E.L.R.2,000) 


(C per ioo H7) 






1. Rampur 

1. Nazim (Urdu) 

(p. 1 , 34,277 E.L.R. 1,200) 

1939 

700 

(C per 100 H4) 


0 

I 

6 

24 

m. Gorakhpur 

Nil 

(p.1,32,435 E.L.R.3,000) 


C per ioo'Hii) 






n, Jhansi 

1. Jagran (Hindi) . 
(p.1,27,365 E.L.R. 3,600) 

1942 

3,897 

C per IOO H13) 

47 

0 

I 

O 

24 

o. Mathura . 

p, Shahjahanpur 

I. Brijbani (Hindi) 
(p.1,05,773 E.L.R.2,500) 


(C per 100H11) 






Nil 

(p. 1,04,835 E.L.R. 1,000) 


(C per 100 H 5) 













q. Hathras 

I. Nagrik (Hindi) 
(p.56,619 E.L.R. 1,200) 

1947 

1,400 

(C per 100H10) 

44 

0 

0 

6 

12 

T. Etawah 

1. Yugwani (Hindi) 








s. Amroha • 

1. Sandesh (Urdu) 

IX. WEST 

BENGAL 






Calcutta . 

f I. Amrit Bazar Patrika 
\ (Eng.) 

1868 

53,007 

78 

0 

2 

6 

56 


(.2. Jugantar (Bengali) 

1937 

80,953 

77. 

0 

2 

6 

64 


f 3. Ananda Bazar Patrika 

I (Beng) 

1922 

90,011 

64 

0 

2 

6 

60 


1 4. Hindustan Standard 
i. (Eng.) 

1937 

37,672 

59 

0 

2 

6 

64 


•5. Statesman (English) 

1875 

48,441 

56 

0 

2 

6 

68 


|-6. Vishwamitra (Hindi) 

1917 

25,751 

56 

0 

2 

0 

50 


^ 7. Advance (English) . 

1929 

4,500 

IOO 

0 

I 

0 

24 


8. Basumati (Bengali) . 

1880 

21,000 

77 

0 

I 

6 

38 


r 9. Satyayug (Benga i) 

1949 

13,061 

14 

0 

2 

0 

36 


' 10. Navbharat Times 
(Hindi) 

1950 

2,350 

45 

0 

I 

6 

50 


(♦Started at Fortnightly and then Changed to Weekly and Daily.) 



849 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


li. Loksevak (Bengali) 

1948 

14.487 

65 

0 

I 

6 

36 


12. Janasevak (Bengali) 

1951 

13,362 


0 

I 

6 

28 


(" 13. Asre Jadid (Urdu) . 

1919 

10,000 

57 

0 

2 

0 

16 


I14. Imroz (Urdu) 

1951 

950 

100 

0 

I 

3 

28 


15. Rozana Hind (Urdu) 

1929 

10,000 

41 

0 

2 

0 

42 


*16. Lokmanya (Hindi) 

1930 

8,828 

... 

0 

2 

0 

56 


17. Sanmarg (Hindi) . 

1948 

8,Soo 

35 

0 

2 

0 

42 


18. Swadhinata (Bengali) 

1951 

7,025 


0 

I 

6 

28 


19. Jagriti (Hindi). 

... 

3,800 


0 

I 

0 

3 ^ 


20. Desh Darpan (Punjabi) 

1930 

3,250 

69 

0 

2 

0 

24 


21. Al-Huq (Urdu) 

1942 

2,060 

61 

0 

I 

3 

24 


22. Azad Hind (Urdu) 

... 

2,140 

7 i 

0 

2 

0 

36 


23. China Review(Chinese] 

1950 

480 

100 

0 

2 

6 

28 


24. Angarah (Urdu) . 

1937 

350 

100 

0 

I' 

3 

24 - 


25. Rahnuma (Urdu) 

1952 

250 


0 

& 0 

I 

I 

0 

6 

24. 


26. Prabhat (Punjabi) . 
(p.34,80,255 E.L.R.3,00,000 

„ 1952 
C per ioc 

104 

H 4 I) 

100 

0 

I 

0 

... 

b. Kharagpur . 

Nil 

(p.1,29,636 E.L.R. 2,200 

C per 100 H 8) 

X. HYDERABAD 






a. Hyderabad 

I. Deccan Chronicle 

(English) 

1942 

6,000 

48 

0 

I 

6 

42 - 


2. Saltanat (Urdu) 

... 

4,000 

... 

... 



» *” 


p. Milap (Urdu) 

1949 

2,271 

43 

0 

2 

0 

42 


14 * Hindi Milap (Hindi) 

1930 


49 




28 


1,262 

0 

I 

6 


5 . Nizam Gazette (Urdu) 


3,500 

... 


.. 


... 


6. Siyasat (Urdu) 

1949 

3,400 

21 

0 

2 

0 

42 


7. Daily News (English) 

1947 

3,1800 

46 

0 

I 

0 

42 


8. Rahunuma -e-Deccan 
(Urdu) 

1949 

3,085 

68 

0 

2 

0 

46 - 


9. Golkonda Patrika 

(Telugu) 

1925 

2,600 

13 

0 

I 

3 

30 


10. Sentinal (English) 

... 

2,000 



.. 


... 


11. Hamara Eqdam 

(Urdu) 

12. Musher-e-Deccan 
(Urdu) 

1884 

2,225 

1,500 

100 


•• 




13. Hamdam (Urdu) . 

... 

700 







14. Pyam (Urdu) 

1933 

600 


0 

2 

0 

42 


15. Awam (Urdu) 

1952 

600 

(Estimated) 

... 

0 

2 

0 

28 


16. Iqdam (Urdu) 


400 

(Estimated) 





— 


17. Hyderabad Bulletin 
(Eng*) (p. 10,85,722 
E.L.R.22,000 

• 

1907 

C per 100 

330 

H 10) 

70 

0 

I 

0 

56 


(•Started as Fortnightly and then changed to Weekly and Daily.) 









B 50 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

b. Warangal 

Nil 









(p.1,33,130 E.L.R. 2,000 

C per 100 H 7) 








XI. MADHYA BHARAT 






■a. Indore 

1. Indore Samachar 

1946 

5,350 

41 

0 

I 

0 

36 


(Hindi) 

2. Nai Dunia (Hindi) 

1947 

4,900 

19 

• 0 

I 

0 

28 


3. Jagtan (Hindi) 

1950 

2,569 

64 

0 

I 

0 

30 


*4. Nav Prabhat (Hindi) 

1951 

2,070 

58 

0 

I 

0 

28 


5. Sanjay (Hindi) 

1949 








(p.3,10,859 E.L.R. 9,500 

C per 100 H 146) 






Gwalior. . 

•i. Nav Prabhat (Hindi) 

1948 

6,164 

46 

0 

I 

0 

24 


2. Madhya Bharat Pra- 

1950 

4,000 

85 

0 

0 

6 

24 


kash (Hindi) 








3. Hamari Awaz (Hindi) 

1952 

800 


0 

0 

6 

24 


(p. 2,41,577 .E.L.R. 12,000 

C per 100 H 24) 






c. Ujjain 

*1. Nav Prabhat (Hindi) 

1951 

1,140 


0 

I 

0 

24 


(p.1,29,817 E.L.R. 3,400 

C per ioc 

H) 








XII. MYSORE 






■a. Bangalore . 

f 1. Deccan Herald 

1948 

11,238 

62 

0 

I 

6 

46 


4 (English) 





36 


1 2 . Prajavani (Kannada) 

1948 

io ,595 

31 

0 

I 

6 


3. Tainadu (Kannada) . 

1927 

7,338 

34 

0 

I 

6 

32 


4. Vishvakarnatak 

1936 

4,760 

18 

0 

I 

6 

28 


(Kannada) 







5 - Azad (Urdu) . 

1941 

4,000 

44 

0 

I 

0 

24 


6. Janavani (Kannada) 

1946 

2,900 

31 

0 

I 

6 

28 

e 

7. Pasban (Urdu) 

1946 

2,150 

46 

0 

I 

0 

24 


8. Alkalam (Urdu) 

9. Sathya (Kannada) 


1,100 

45 






1873 

515 

0 

I 

6 

30 

10. Daily Post (English) 



(p.7,78,977 E.L.R. 30,000 

C per 100 H 19) 






4 >. Mysore 

1. Mysore Prabha 

I 95 i 

2,500 


0 

0 

3 

12 


(Kannada) 







f 2. Mysore Patrika 

1941 

1,500 

99 

0 

0 

3 

12 


^ (Kannada) 









1_3* Prabhata (Kannada) . 

1949 

500 

100 

0 

0 

6 

12 


4. Satyawadi (Kannada) 

1942 

2,000 

100 

0 

0 

3 

12 


5. Aruna (Kannada) . 

1947 

1,880 

75 

0 

0 

3 

12 


6. Varthman (Kannada) 

1950 

1,800 

83 

0 

0 

3 

... 


7. Sadhvi (Kannada) . 

1935 

1,680 

100 

0 

0 

3 

14 


8. Vijaya (Kannada) 

,947 

1,500 


0 

0 

3 

12 


9. Samachara (Kannada) 

1950 

1,000 


0 

0 

3 



10. Visvavani (Kannada) 

1948 

1 300 

100 

0 

0 

3 

12 


(p.2,44,323 E.L.R. 16,000 

| C per 100 H 31) 






c. Colar Gold 

Nil ... 


1 






Field. 

(p. 1,59,084 E.L.R. 1,00 

C. per 100 H 30) 


m 





(•Started as Fortnightly and then changed to Weekly and Daily) 









I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

d. Dev eng ere 

i. Netaji (Kannada) 

1049 

2,000 


O 

0 

6 

12 


2. Samachara (Kannada) 


2,280 







3. Janatha (Kannada) . 

1953 

500 


O 

0 

6 


| 

4. Pudhari (Kannada) 
i (p.56,oi8 E.L.R. 2,000) 

(C per ioc 

500 

> H17) 


O 

0 

6 

12 

1 

*e. Eassan j 

X* Janamana (Kannada) 


l 300 








XIII. PEPSU 






.a. Patiala 

i. Prakash (Punjabi) 

1947 

46,32 

20 

O 

I 

0 

44 • 


2. Ran jit (Punjabi) 

(p. 97,869 E.L.R.C per 

1952 
too H 20) 

1,300 


0 

I 

0 

36 



XIV. RAJ 

ASTHAN 






■*. Jaipur 

i. Rashtradoot (Hindi) 

1951 

10,561 

25 

0 

I 

6 

42 


2. Lokwani (Hindi) 

1946 

7,100 

33 

0 

I 

0 

36 


3. Jagrit (Hindi) 

1947 

4,950 

36 

0 

0 

6 

14 


4. Naya Sansar (Hindi 
and Sindhi) 


3,000 







5. Khabar (Urdu) 

1948 

1,440 

20 

0 

0 

9 

24 


6. Jai Bhoomi (Hindi) 
(p.2,91,130 E.L.R. 

1946 
G per 100 

200 

H 16) 

75 

0 

I 

0 

24 

<b. Jodhpur 

Nil 

(p.I, 80,717 E.L.R. 4,000 

C per 100 

H II) 






>c. Bikaner 

Nil 

(p.i,I 7 ,II 3 E.L.R. 3,000 

C per 100 

H 13) 








XV. SAURASHTRA 






•a. Bhavanagar 

Nil 

(P-i, 37 , 95 i E.L.R. 3,000 

C per 100 H io) 






'b. Rajkot 

1. Jai Hind (Gujarati) 

1948 

11,267 

22 

0 

I 

6 

42 


2. Nutan Saurashtra 
(Gujarati) 

1948 

7,900 

22 

0 

X 

0 

28 


•3. Phulchhab (Gujarati) 

(p. 1,32,069 E.L.R. 7,000 

1950 7,646 

C per 100 H 25) 

15 

0 

I 

6 

40 

«ct Jaamnagar 


Nil ' 








<p. 104,419 E.L.R.3,500 

C per roo H 15) 








XVI. 

TRAVANCO 

RE CO 

CHIN 




Trivandrum 

1. Keral Kaumudi 
. (Malayalam) 

I9II 

16,159 

25 , 

0 

I 

3 

24 


•2. Powrakahelam (Mala¬ 
yalam) 

1951 

7,350 

31 

0 

I 

3 

24 


3 . Malayali (Malayalam) 

1894 

4,620 

* Si 

0 

I 

3 

24 


4. Dinamalar (Tamil) 

1951 

2,125 

15 

0 

I 

0 

28 


5. Veera Kesari (Mala¬ 
yalam) 

(p.1,86,931 E.L.R. 19,000 

1951 

C per 100 

581 

H49) 


0 

I 

3 

24 

‘b. Allappey 

Nil 

(p.1,26,278 E.L.R. 6,000 

! 

j C per 100 H 25) 







•Started as FoJVnightly and then changed to Weekly and Daily). 
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I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

c. Emdkuhm 

1. Malabar Mail (Mala¬ 
yalam) 

1936 

8,408 

19 

0 

1 

0 

24 


2. Navalokam(Malayalam) 

1 1951 

4,400 

2 

0 

I 

0 

24 


3. Deepam (Malayalam) 

1931 

4,068 

24 

0 

0 

6 

24 


4 - Deenabandhu (Mala¬ 
yalam) 

Cp.62.283 E.L.R. 7,800) 

1942 

(C. per 100 

3,ooo 

H 60) 

10 

0 

z 

O 

26 

d. KoUayam 

1. Malaysia Manorama 
(Malayalam) 

1890 

22,025 

... 

0 

l 

3 

28 


*2. Powradhwani (Mala¬ 
yalam) 

3 . Deaabandhu (Malaya¬ 
lam) 

1939 

14,500 

14 

0 

I 

3 

24- 


1948 

13,970 

7 

0 

I 

3 

24- 


4. Deepika (Malayalam) 

1887 

9.895 

2 

0 

I 

3 

28 


5. Keralabhusanam 
(Malayalam) 

1944 

6,600 

38 

0 

I 

3 

24 


(p.44,204 E.L.R. 8,000) 

1 

l(Cper 100 

H 87) 






e. Trichur 

1. Express (Malayalam) 

1944 

11,100 

14 

0 

0 

6 ! 

24 


2. Gomati (Malayalam) 
(P- 69 . 5 I 5 E.L.R. 8,200) 

1930 
(C per zoo 

3.500 

H57) 

30 

0 

z 

0 

24 

(. Quilon 

i. Malayalarajyam (Mala¬ 
yalam) 

1929 

14,826 

l6 

0 

I 

3 

24 

g. A lagercoil 

2. Prabhatam (Malayalam) 
(p. 66,126 E.L.R, 8,000) 

_ 1944 

(C per 100 

1 

5,430 

H 57 ) 

13 

0 

I 

3 

28 

z. Thyagnad (Tamil) 
<P. 79,284 E.L.R. 2,800) 

i87< * 
(C per zoo 

1,300 

H17) 

62 

0 

I 

0 

24 



XVII AJMER 






a. Ajmtr 

1. Navjyoti (Hindi) 

1947 

9,750 

14 

0 

z 

0 

24 


2. Hindu (Sindhi \Hindi 
& English) f 

1948 

3,108 


0 

z 

6 

42 


3. Hindwasi (Sindhi) 

1949 

1,800 

... 

0 

I 

6 

24 


4. Darbar (Hindi) 

1947 

1,700 

44 

0 

0 

6 

i6> 


5. Jwala (Sindhi) 
(p.1,96,633 E.L.R. 5,000) 

1949 
(C per 100 

1,000 

H 12) 

... 

0 

z 

0 

24 

b. Beatvar 

1. Veer Rajastan (Hindi) 

1951 

600 

100 

0 

0 

9 

24 



XVIII BHOPAL 






a. Bhopal 

f 1. Afkar (Urdu) 

1951 

2,680 

... 


I 

O 

24 


■< 2. Nadeem (Urdu) 

1935 

70 S 

... 

0 

z 

O 

24 


1^3- Nav Prabhat (Hindi 
(p. 1,02,333 E.L.R? 4.000) i 

_ *952 

(C per 100 

1,563 

H 19) 


0 

z 

0 

24 



XIX DELHI 






a. Delhi 

'i. Hindustan Times 
(English) 

Z 924 

48,141 

41 

0 

2 

6 

74 


-i 2. Evening News (Eng. 

1 evening) 

1944 

3,785 

100 

0 

z 

O 

46 


1 

1.3. Hindustan (Hindi) 

1936 

21,463 

21. 

0 

2 

O 

56 
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T 

2 

3 | 

4 

5 

6 

7 


XIX. 

DELHI. 

— contd. 





f 4 - Times of India (Eng.) 

1950 

7,229 

38 

026 

60 

1 

L5- Navabharat Times 
(Hindi) 

*6. Statesman (English) 

1950 

1931 

ix,680 

16,591 

21 

40 

016 

026 

46 

68 

«* 7 . Veer Bharat (Urdu) 

1928 

IS, 844 


020 

42 

j*8. Milap (Urdu) 

J 923 

15,000 

21 

020 

50 - 

f 9. Delhi Express (Eng.) 

i ian Express) 

1951 

2,100 

81 

020 

60 

I l_io. Janasatta (Hindi) . 

1952 

12,700 

20 

010 

40 

I*il. Pratap (Urdu) 

1919 

14,099 

41 

020 

50 


♦ 12. Hindustan Standard 
(Eng.) 

1951 

13,815 

. 

65 

026 

64 


13. Daily Tej (Urdu) 

1923 

11,262 

19 

020 

52 


*14. Vishwamitra (Hindi) 

1941 

4,913 


010 

42 


15. Aljamiat (Urdu) 

1925 

4,150 

12 

020 

42 


16. Nai Duniya (Urdu) 

,1951 

2,175 


016 

28 


17. Watan (Urdu) 

1930 

1,000 


010 

24 


18. Bande-Mataram of 
of Lahore (Urdu) 


200 





19. Ajit (Urdu) . 
(p.11,91,104 E.L.R. 75:000) 

(C per 100 

i ii 30) 

1 




/ 

. 

XX. 

l 

KUTCH 


, 

j 


Bhitj . 

1. Kutch* Mitra (Guja- 
raii) 

1952 

1,000 

I - 

0 1 0 

! 

24 


2. Azad Kutch (Gujarati) 

19-19 

coo 

36 

j 016 

28 


3. Jay Kutch (Gujarati) 
(P-30,98 s E.L.R. 2,000) 

1934 
(C per 100 

67 

HTO 


j 010 

24 



XXI. 

MANIPUR 


' 


a. Imphal 

1. Prajatantra (Manipuri) 

1951 

500 


010 


'*2. Ngashi (Manipuri) 

1946 

250 


0 1 0 



(♦Started as Fortnightly and then changed to Weekly and Daily) 


18-B M of I&B. 





APPENDIX XLVII 

Total Circulation of Dailies by Languages 
( Publishers’ figures — 1952 ) 


Language 

Name 

Place of 
publication 

Percentage 
to total 
circulation 
in tint 
language 

I 

2 

3 

4 

I. BENGALI . 

i. Ananda Bazar Patrika 

Calcutta 

37 


2. Jugantar .... 

Calcutta 

34 


3. Basumati .... 

Calcutta 

9 


4. Loksevak .... 

Calcutta 

6 


5. Janasevak .... 

Calcutta 

6 


6. Satyayug .... 

Calcutta 

5 


7. Swadhinata .... 

Calcutta 

3 

II. ENGLISH . 

1. Times of India 

f Bombay 
\Delhi 

14 


2. Amrit Bazar Patrika 

/ Calcutta 
\Allahabad 

ir 


3. Hindu .... 

Madras 

9 


4. Statesman .... 

S Calcutta 
\Delhi 

9 


5. Hindustan Standard 

_T Calcutta 

1 Delhi 

7 


6. Hindustan Times . 

Delhi 

7 


7. Indian Express 

Madras 

6 


8. Free Press Journal 

Bombay 

5 


9. Mail .... 

Madras 

5 


10. Indian Nation 

Patna 

3 


11 to 37. 27 other papers 


24 

III. GUJARATI 

1. Bombay Samachar 

Bombay 

16 


2. Sandesh .... 

Ahmedabad 

12 


3. Janmabhoomi 

Bombay 

9 
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335 


z 




3 

4 

- 

4; Gujarat Samachar . 



Ahmedabad 

7 


5. Jai Hindi 



Rajkot 

6 


6. Vandemataram 



Bombay 

5 


7. Jame-e-Jamshed 

■ 


Bombay 

4 


8. Nutan Saurashtra . 

• 


Rajkot 

4 


9. Phulchhab 

. 


Rajkot 

4 


10. Loksatta 

• 

• 

Baroda 

4 


11. Gujarati Mitra and Gujarati 
Darpan .... 

Surat 

4 


12. Janashakti 

• 


Bombay 

2 


13. Prabhat . . 

• 


Ahmedabad 

3 


14. Loknad . 

• 


Ahmedabad 

3 


15. Pratap 



Surat 

3 


16 to 23. 8 other papers 

• 



13 

IV. HINDI . 

1. Vishwamitra . 

• 

• 

r Calcutta 

1 Bombay 
Delhi 
| Patna 

L Kanpur 

13 


2. Navbharat Times . 

• 

• 

f Bombay 
j Delhi 
Calcutta 

Delhi 

7 


3. Hindustan . 


• 

6 


4. Aryavart 



Patna 

5 


5. Navrashtra . 

• 


Patna 

5 


6. Lokmanya . 

• 


J Calcutta 
\ Nagpur 

3 


7. Jansatta 

• 


Delhi 

3 


8. Amrit Patrika 

• 


Allahabad 

3 


9 to 64, 56 other papers 

• 



55 

V. KANNADA 

1. Samyukta Kamatak 

• 


Hubli 

17 


2. Prajavani 

• 


Bangalore 

15 


3. Tainadu 

• 


Bangalore 

IO 


4. Navyug 

• 


Hubli 

xo 


5. Vishwa Kamatak . 

• 


Bangalore 

7 


6. Vishal Kamatak 

■ 


Hubli 

4 













850 


1 

‘ 1 

2 


4 


7. Janavani .... 

Bangalore 

4 


8. Mysore Prabha 

Mysore 

4 


9. Samachar .... 

Dcvangere 

3 


10 to 25. 16 other papers 


26 

VI. MALAYALAM . 

1. Mathrubhoomi 

Kozhikode 

13 

| 2. Malaysia Manorama 

Kottayam 

n 


3. Kerala Kaumudi . 

Trivandrum 

8 


4. Malaysia Rajyam 1 

Quilon 

8 


5. Powradhwani 

Kottayam 

7 

j 6. Deshbandhu .... 

Kottayam 

7 

j 7. Express .... 

Trichur 

5 

1 

j 8. Deshabhimani 

I -■ -r. ,-V- > 

Kozhikode 

5 

1 9. Dcepika .... 

Kottayam 

5 

1 10. Malabar Mail 

Ernakulam 

4 

: 11. Powrakahalam 

Trivandrum 

4 

i 12. Kcralabhushanam 

Kottayam 

3 

j Other papers 


20 

VII. MARATHI 

1. Loksatta 

Bombay 

23 


2. Sakai ..... 

Poona 

15 


3. Navshakti .... 

Bombay 

14 


4. Chitra ..... 

Bombay 

IO 


5. Lokmanya .... 

Bombay 

7 


6. Tarun Bharat 

Nagpur 

3 


7. Gaokari .... 

Nasik 

3 


8 to 23. 16 other papers 


24 

VIII. ORIYA 

1. Samaj ..... 

Cuttack 

52 


2. Prajatantra .... 

Cuttack 

43 


3. Mathrubhoomi 

Cuttack 

5 

IX. PUNJABI 

1. Prakash .... 

Patiala 

20 

| 2. Desh Darpan 

Calcutta 

14 


3. Akali Patrika 

Jullundur 

13 


4. Sikh ..... 

Chheharta 

13 





657 


1 

I > 

i 

2 i 

1 

3 

4 


5. Chamatkar 

Khanna 

13 


6. Khalsa Sevak 

Amritsar 

12 

1 1 

| 7. Akali.j 

Jullundur 

9 

| 8. Ranjit . . . • • | 

Patiala 

6 

j 9. One other paper . . . j 

Patiala ! 

negligible 

X. SINDHI . . i 

1. Hindustan . . . . ; 

Bombay 

47 

1 2. Hindu . . . . . j 

Ajmer 

24 

1 

' 3. Hindwasi 

Ajmer 

14 

4. Jwala . . . ; • , 

Ajmer 

8 


5. Nirvasi . . . • ! 

Kalyan 

3 

i 

6 and 7. Two other papers - • J 


4 

XI. TAMIL . 

1. Dinamani .... 

/ Madras 
\ Madurai 

39 


2. Swadesamitran 

Madras 

23 


3. Thanthi .... 

f Madras 
\ Madurai 

19 


4. Nav India .... 

Coimbatore 

6 


5 . Viduthalai .... 

Madras 

4 


6. Bharata Devi 

Madras 

4 


7 to 10. 4 other papers 


5 

XII. TELUGU 

1. Andhra Prabha 

Madras 

55 


2. Andhra Patrika 

Madras 

24 


3 . Vishalandhra . • 

Vijayawada 

17 


4. Goikonda Patrika . 

Hyderabad 

3 


5 and 6. 2 other papers 


I 

XIII. URDU . 

1. Milap ..... 

f Delhi 
j Juliundur 
Hyderabad 

12 

1 2. Virbharat .... 

/Delhi 
! \ Amritsar 

II 

[ 

j 3 . Pntap. 

i /Delhi 
j\ Jullundur 

l 10 

| 4. Daily Tej . 

j Delhi 

1 

5 

j 5 . Sathi ..... 

! Patna 

5 
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2 3 

6. Hind Samachar . . . Jullundur 

7. Asre Jadid . . . . Calcutta 

8. Rozana Hind . . . Calcutta 

9 to 66. S8 other papers 







APPENDIX XL'VIII 


Note on Combines, Chains, Etc. 

Common ownership of more than one daily newspaper takes the form 
of combines, chains multiple units and groups which may be defined as 
follows: 

(1) Multiple unit i.e. publication of more than one daily of the same 

title and language at different centres under one ownership, 

(2) Groups i.e. publication of more than one daily from the same 

centre under one ownership, in the same ianguage (i.e. 
morning and evening papers under different names) or in 
more than one language; 

(3) Chains i.e. publication of more than one daily under one owner¬ 

ship from more than one centre. These are only combinations, 
of two or more of the types mentioned earlier; 

(4) Combines. These are in essence Chains, Groups, or Multiple 

Units but the units appear outwardly as different concerns; 

(5) Associated Units. These are dailies having outward appearance 

of a multiple unit but having different ownership, but general¬ 
ly a common policy. 

A brief survey is given below of the existing combines etc. among the 
newspapers in India today: 

COMBINES 

1. Amrit Bazar Patrika .—This combine consists of two concerns, Amrit 
Bazar Patrika Ltd. a public limited company and Jugantar Ltd. a private 
limited company. The latter is more or less a subsidiary of the former today. 
The combine is controlled by the Ghose family. It has two papers at 
Calcutta, one in English and the other in Bengali, and two papers at 
Allahabad one in English and the other in Hindi. Thus at both the 
places the combine gets advantages of group economy. Though the two 
papers at Calcutta are owned by different companies, some of the opera¬ 
tions such as purchases of newsprint are common and the papers arc 
housed in the same premises. The printing is also done at a common 
press owned by Amrit Bazar Patrika Ltd. and the Jugantar Ltd., pays 
its printing charges to the other paper. At Allahabad both the 'papers 
belong to Amrit Bazar Patrika Ltd. The Combine also gets advantage 
of the economy of multiple unit as Amrit Bazar Patrika, the English 
paper, is published both at Calcutta and Allahabad. Sri T. K. Ghosh is 
the Chairman of both the companies. Amrit Bazar Patrika Ltd. atso acts 
as Managing Agents to Jugantar Ltd. 

The history of this combine illustrates a development from a single 
unit paper to a combine. Amrit Bazar Patrika was established in the 
year 1868 at Calcutta. In 1941 it took over Jugantar, a Bengali daily 
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from Calcutta, which was making losses, by the purchase of a major por¬ 
tion of its share capital. In 1943, Amrit Bazar Patrika started a simul¬ 
taneous edition at Allahabad. In 1950 Amrit Patrika, a Hindi Daily, was 
started from Allahabad. 

II. Birlas .—The Birlas own major shareholdings in the three concerns, 
Hindustan Times Ltd., Bihar Journals Ltd., and Newspapers Ltd., which 
are all public limited companies. Each of them has the advantage of 
group economy. The Hindustan Times Ltd., publishes an English 
morning daily, an English evening daily and a Hindi daily. Bihar Jour¬ 
nals Ltd., and Newspapers Ltd., publish one English and one Hindi paper 
each at Patna and Allahabad respectively. Sri Devadas Gandhi is the 
Managing Director of Hindustan Times Ltd., and he is the Chairman of 
the Board of Directors in Bihar Journals Ltd., and one of the Directors 
in Newspapers Ltd. Similarly Sri Parasnath Sinha is also connected with 
also these concerns being Managing Director in Bihar Journals Ltd., and 
Director in the other companies. 

The Hindustan Times was taken over . in 1924 by certain eminent per¬ 
sons, to put forward the national point of view. The finances were main- 
Iv obtained in form of donations and loans and later on these were con¬ 
certed to shareholdings. When the paper was in financial difficulties, 
Birlas helped this concern by giving it donations and loans. These were 
being converted into shares gradually and in 1931 the holdings of Birlas 
crossed the mark of 50 per cent, of the total holdings. Afterwards a Hindi 
daily Hindustan was started in 1936, an English Evening paper was start¬ 
ed in 1944, and an Overseas Hindustan Times, a weekly edition of the 
English paper, was also started in 1950. Supplements of Hindustan Times 
ware started at Simla and Kanpur in 1949 and 1950 respectively, which 
provide special coverage, are printed locally, and are distributed free along 
with the dak edition copy of Hindustan Times at these centres. The 
Leader was a well established paper started in 1909. This paper after the 
death of C. Y. Chintamani gradually declined in appeal to the public and 
hence in circulation. Ultimately it passed into the .hands of Birlas. The 
company had started Bharat, a Hindi Weekly in 1928, and this was con¬ 
verted into a daily in 1933. This company also published a Hindi Weekly 
Sangram during the years 1947 to 1952. The Searchlight was started in 
Patna in 1918 by the leaders of the province to provide a forum for 
nationalist opinion. The paper was always in financial difficulties. In 
1940 additional capital was required which was supplied mainly by Birlas 
and the concern passed into their hands. A Hindi daily, Pradeep, was also 
started by this concern in 1947. It will thus be seen that all the 3 papers 
which have developed into groups were started by leaders of political 
opinion h; put before the public the national point oT view. Those papers 
had to face finam-ial difficulties and ultimately passed into the hands of 
Birlas who had been supporting the papers financially. The public could 
not apparently bring in sufficient capital which was called for by the 
steady growth of these papers. 

TIL Agrawal .—The Agrawal Bros, is a partnership concern publishing 5 
KuniiUaneous editions of Vishwamitra from Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi, Patna 
ana Kanpur. It is a multiple unit paper but the prices differ at different 
centres. In Calcutta the paper is sold at 2 annas, in Bombay and Kanpur 
td -/1/6, and in Delhi and Patna at one anna. The advertisement tariff 
for each of the editions is different. The Calcutta edition is printed on a 



rotary press, the other editions are printed on flat-bed machine. The 
Advance Ltd., is a private Limited company of which all the shares are' held 
by the Agrawal family. It publishes an English Daily Advance at Calcutta 
(A Kanpur edition has now been started). There is a group economy in 
the production of Vishwamitra and Advance at Calcutta and the machi¬ 
nery belonging to Vishwamitra is being used by Advance and some of the 
staff is also common. 

Vishwamitra was established in 1917 at Calcutta. The Advance was 
established in 1929. During and after the war this combine developed, 
and the Bombay and Delhi editions of the paper were started in 1940 and 
1941 respectively. After the war. in 1948 the editions at Kanpur and 
Patna were also added. | 

IV. Cama .—This combine consists of 3 private limited companies the 
shares of which are held by the Cama family. The Managing Director and 
other Directors in these companies are comn\on. Each of the Companies 
publishes one paper and thus the combine publishes one English morning 
paper, one evening English paper and one Gujarati paper. The combine 
gets all the advantages of group production. Though the papers are owned 
by separate companies, the premises and the press used are common, be¬ 
longing to one paper to which the other two publications pay charges for 
use of the machinery. The purchases of newsprint, stores, and other over¬ 
head expenses are incurred in common and later allocated between the 3 
concerns. The distribution arrangements for all the papers are also 
common. The Bombay Samachar is a Gujarati daily of very long standing 
having been established in 1822. The Bombay Chronicle was established 
in 1913. The Cama family took over the interest in these two concerns in 
1933 when they became creditors of the companies for the newsprint pur¬ 
chased from them and as the then proprietor could not pay for the bills 
the ownership passed into the hands of Camas. The Bombay Sentinel was 
started by them in 1933. 

V. Saurashtra Trust .—This Trust publishes one Gujrati Daily and one 
Marathi Daily at Bombay as well as one Gujrati Weekly and one Gujrati 
Fortnightly. The Trust also holds substantial shares in Jai Bharat Ltd., 
which publishes a Gujrati Daily, Phulchhab at Rajkot. The publication of 
the group papers at Bombay is managed by States People Ltd., which is 
a private limited company in which all the shares are held by the Trust. 

Janmabhoomi, a Gujrati Daily at Bombay was established in 1934 and 
the Marathi Daily Lokmanyn was started in 1935. The Gujarati Weekly 
Janmabhoomi Pravasi was started in 1939 and Vyapara Fortnightly deal¬ 
ing with commercial subjects was started in 1949. The Trust had also 
published a paper Lokshahi, during the period 1943 to 1950 and Nutan 
Gujerati during the period 1946 to 1951. Phulchhab was first published 
from Rampur, Ahmedabad District with the object of supporting the 
freccom movement in Saurashtra and then the publication shifted to Rajkot 
from where it is now published. 


CHAINS j i 

1. Goenka .—Express Newspapers Ltd., is a private limited company, the 
major share capital in which is held by Goenka family. This company 
publishes 8 dailies and 7 weeklies from 4 centres. From Madras which 
is the main centre of publication for this chain, 3 dailies, one in English, 
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one irj Tamil and one in Telugu and 3 weeklies, one Sunday paper in English* 
one weekly in Tamil and another in Telugu are published. The Tamil 
daily Dinamani is published simultaneously from Madras and Madurai 
and is thus a multiple unit. The Bombay Unit publishes one English and 
one Marathi daily, one English Sunday paper, one English and one Hindi 
Weekly. The Delhi unit publishes one English and one Hindi daily and 
one English Sunday paper, (recently the Hindi paper at Delhi has closed 
down). The English Daily Indian Express, and the English Sunday Stan¬ 
dard are simultaneously published from Madras, Bombay and Delhi and 
are thus multiple units. It will be observed that this chain has the ad¬ 
vantage of group production at 3 centres Madras, Bombay and Delhi. 


The growth of the Goenka chain is an illustration of accelerated ex¬ 
pansion of a chain after the war. The Indian Express and Dinamani were 
started in 1932 and 1934 respectively by Sri Sadarj^nd under the proprietor¬ 
ship of a company called Free Press of India (Madras) Ltd. Somewhere in 
1935 or 1936 Sri Goenka took over the control of this company and of these 
papers. He further expanded this group by starting Andhra Prabha, a 
Telgue daily in 1938. He was also publishing Eastern Express, an English 
daily and Bharat, a Bengali daily at Calcutta when in 1946 he took over 
National Standard and Sunday Standard from N. J. Hamilton and Co. In 
the same year Free Press of India (Madras) Ltd., went into liquidation 
and the present company, Express Newspapers Ltd., took over the business 
In 1947 the papers published at Calcutta were found to be uneconomic and 
were sold to the Dalmia Chain. In 1948 Loksatta, a Marathi daily was 
started in Bombay. In 1949 Indian News Chronicle an English Daily was 
taken over from Dalmia Chain in Delhi and was conducted in partnership 
with Deshbandhu Gupta and after the death of Deshbandhu Gupta in 1951 
this paper passed over wholly to Goenka and was published under the 
name Delhi Express (this has recently been changed to Indian Express). 
In 1952 Jansatta a Hindi daily was started at Delhi and at present 
the Sunday Standard is also published at Delhi. Another edition 
of Dinamani was started at Madurai in 1951. The Madras Unit also 
started publication of a Tamil Weekly Dinamani Kadir in 1949 and Andhra 
Prabha weekly 1952 and now it also publishes the Sunday Standard. The 
Bombay Unit started publication of Screen, an English Weekly in 1951. 
The Screen, Hindi Weekly was started in 1952. National Standard has 
recently been changed to Indian Express. Thus the small group at Madras 
developed into a big chain after the war by starting new papers and taking 
over existing papers at Bombay and Delhi. During the first five years the 
Bombay Unit, and the Delhi unit in its first 3 years (including the period 
of partnership) suffered heavy losses. These losses which represent the 
initial losses that have to be borne by new publications have been set off 
by the support of the established papers in Madras. 


II. Dalmia.— Ramakrishna Dalmia holds particularly all the share 
capital of Bennett Coleman & Co., Ltd., which is a private limited company. 
This company publishes Times of India, at Bombay and Delhi and Nav- 
bharat Times at Bombay and Delhi. An evening English paper and two 
Weeklies, one in English and one in Hindi and a Fortnightly Film Magazine are 
also published at Bombay. The periodical 'Output’ is published 
irregularly on an average twice a year. The chain, therefore, gets the 
advantage of group production at Bombay and Delhi as well as a multiple 
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unit production in cases of Times of India and Navbharat Times. The- 
Times of India has a combined-rate of advertisement for Bombay and Delhi 
editions and also a separate rate of advertisement for the Delhi edition. 
The Navbharat Times has a combind rate as well as separate rates for 
Bombay and Delhi editions. 

The Dalmia Chain is an example of development concentrated within 
the post independence period. Dalmia purchased in 1946 an interest in. 
Bennett Coleman & Co., Ltd., which was publishing Times of India, Evening 
News and Illustrated Weekly. The Times of India is a paper of long stand¬ 
ing, established in 1838, the Illustrated Weekly was started in 1901, and the 
Evening News of India in 1923. Shortly afterwards in 1947 Dalmia through 
Dalmia Cement and Paper Marketing Co., Ltd., purchased the papers 
National Call (Morning and Evening English Daily) and Navyug (Hindi 
Weekly) from Kohli and Sahni Ltd. The Morning National Call was con¬ 
verted to Indian News Chronicle and was subsequently sold to Goenka 
and Deshbandhu Gupta in 1949. A new daily Navbharat was also started 
which subsequently merged with Navbharat Times in 1950. The evening 
National Call was stopped in 1949. Navyug was stopped after Dharmyug 
an Illustrated Weekly in Hindi was started at Bombay. On 1st April 1948 
the ownership of Delhi Unit was transferred to Bennett Coleman & Co., Ltd. 
In 1950 the Delhi Unit started publication of Times of India also from that 
centre. In 1947 Dalmia took over, under the name of Bharat Journalist Ltd., 
the assets of Eastern Express and Bharat which belonged to Goenka 
and started a Bengali daily Satyayug in 1949. Meanwhile on 1st April 1948 
the ownership of the Calcutta Unit was also transferred to Bennett Coleman 
& Co., Ltd. In 1950 Navbharat Times, Hindi daily, was started from Bombay, 
Delhi and Calcutta and in 1953 an edition of Times of India was also started 
at Calcutta. Calcutta ventures did not prove a success and the company 
was incurring heavy losses every month. On 31st August 1953 all the 
three publications in Calcutta were suspended and the unit was closed 
down. 

During the years 1947 to 1949 Mr. Dalmia acquired interest in Civil and 
Military Gazette, 'Lahore and Daily Gazette, Karachi. The latter was 
merged in the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore in 1948 which was after 
that year simultaneously published at Lahore and Karachi. The Bennett 
Coleman & Co. had in fact filed a declaration for starting a Gujarati and a 
Marathi dailies at Bombay. However these dailies were never started. In 
1947 Sunday News of India, an English Sunday paper was started which 
merged in 1950 with Times of India forming its Sunday edition. Dharmyug, 
a Hindi Weekly was started in 1950. Filmfare an English Fortnightly 
was started in 1952. The company also started a Children’s Weekly in 
1949 named Junior which stopped publication in 1950. During the first 
3 years the Delhi unit suffered heavy losses, and the Calcutta unit also 
suffered losses during the 5 years of its existence. The Navbharat Times 
and Dharmyug which were started recently in Bombay also suffered losses 
during the first 2 years. The initial losses which the chain had to suffer on 
account of starting of new publications were substantial and wert mainly 
met by the long established periodicals, Times of India and Illustrated 
Weekly in Bombay. 

III. Ananda Bazar Patrika. —Ananda Bazar Patrika is a private 
limited company and publishes two dailies one in English and one in 
Bengali at Calcutta and one English daily at Delhi. It also publishes a 



Weekly in Bengali at Calcutta. The Hindustan Standard, an English daily 
js simultaneously published from Calcutta and Delhi. Thus this chain gets 
the advantage of group publication at Calcutta and also multiple unit 
puolicauon in respect of Hindustan Standard. 

This Chain has developed from a single paper Ananda Bazar Patrika 
which war established in 1922. In 1933 Desh, a Bengali weekly was started 
and in 1937 Hindustan Standard was started from Calcutta. Since 1951 the 
Hindustan Standard is being published from Delhi. 

IV. Milap Newspaper Co. —This is a partnership concern, the pariners 
being members of a family, publishing Milap-, an Urdu daily fiom Deini, 
Jullundur and Hyderabad and Hindi Milap, a Hindi daily from Julluudur 
and Hyderabad. Thus the concern gets advantages of multiple unit publi¬ 
cation as well as publication in groups at Jullundur and Hyderabad. The 
latter advantages are, however, obtained to a limited extent because the 
Milap at Jullundur is published at another press though Hindi Milap is 
published at the press owned by the partnership concern. The Milap at 
Delhi is also published in another press not owned by the proprietors. 
The two publications at Hyderabad are published in a press owned by one 
of the partners. 

The Milap was established in 1923 and Hindi Milap in 1929. They were 
published at Lahore and after the partition in 1947 the publication shifted 
to Delhi and Jullundur respectively. The Jullundur and Hyderabad 
editions of Urdu Milap were started in 1948 and 1949 respectively. The 
Hyderabad edition of Hindi Milap was started in 1950. 

V. Sri K. M. Chacko. —K. M. Chacko is the proprietor of Powradhawani 
a Malayalam Daily published from Kottayam and established in 1939 as 
well as the Powrakahalam a Malayalam Daily published from Trivandrum 
and established in 1951. The latter has recently ceased publication. 

VI. Ramanlal Chotalal Sheth.- —He started Loksatta a Gujarati daily at 
Baroda in 1951. Recently in November 1953 he has started in partnership 
with two others another Gujarati daily Jansatta at Ahmedabad. 

GROUPS 

1. Sadanand.—The Indian National Press (Bombay) Ltd. publishes four 
dailies, one Morning English, one Evening English, one Marathi and one 
Gujrati and one English weekly. It has the advantage of group publication 
Sadanand was holding* controlling interest in this private limited company 
till the end of October 1953, when 55 per cent, interest was taken over by 
Shri A. B. Nair and Shri A. V. Baliga. 

Sadanand started Free Press Journal in Bombay in 1930. In 1932 he 
started Free Press Bulletin an Evening English daily which was discontinu¬ 
ed after few months. In the same year he started Navbharat a Gujrati 
daily at Bombay which was also subsequently discontinued. Sadanand had 
plans to start associated newspapers in Calcutta, Lucknow. Delhi and 
Lanore but these plans did not materialize. He, however, started Free 
India in Calcutta but had to discontinue its publication after a few months. 
He also started Indian Express and Dinamani at Madras under the owner¬ 
ship of Free Press of India (Madras) Ltd., but during 1935 or 1936 it was 
taken over by Goenka. When Bombay Government demanded heavy 
security from Sadanand he had to close down Free Press Journal and 
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Bulletin in 1935. The Free Press Journal restarted in 1937 and the Free 
Press Bulletin in 1947. Bharatjyoti, an English Sunday paper was started 
in 1938. Afterwards the Navashakti and Janashakti, the Marathi and 
Gujarati dailies, were taken over by a new floatation Indian National Press 
(Bombay) Ltd. Thus here is an example of a chain formation which 
repeatedly failed and ultimately became a group of papers at Bombay. 

II. Darbhanga. —The Newspapers & Publications Ltd., a private limited 
company, in which almost all the shares are held by Kameshwar Singh of 
Darbbmga publish;.- two papers from Patna— Indian Nation, an English 
daily and Aryavarta a Hindi daily. 

The Indian Nation was first started in 1932 by a private limited com¬ 
pany Patna Publishing & Agency Co., Ltd., in which almost all the shares 
were held by Kameshwar Singh, Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga. This com¬ 
pany was voluntarily liquidated the next year and Kameshwar Singh took 
over the publication himself. In 1941 he started Aryavarta a Hindi Daily. 
In 1948 the present company, Newspapers & Publications Ltd., took over 
these papers. 

III. Prajatantra Prachar Sami-i.— Prajatantra Prachar Samiti is a trust 
the Chairman being Harikrishna Mc-hta’o. This trust publishes two papers 
— Prajatantra. an Oriya daily, established in 1947 and Pastern Times, 
an English daily, established in 1949. 

IV. Bodiwalla. —Sandesh Limited is a public Mini ted company in which al¬ 
most all the* capital : s b.-Ui by Sri N. C. aojfiwalia and his wife. It publishes, 
two dailies (morning .red evening dailies in Gujarati), 3 Weeklies and one 
Month!-/ from AhnvdabBd. N. C. Bodiwalla started Sandesh in 1923 as an 
evening paper selling at '3 pies. It continued to bo sold at this price up to 
1940. In the beginning this paper had to face financial difficulties. In 1930 
this paper was converted into a morning paper and in 1931 the paper purchased 
a second hand rotary machine. In 1941 Sevak, an evening Gujarati daily 
was started. In 1943 Sandesh Limited was floated to take over these 
papers. Bodiwalla & Co., Ltd., another private limited company, are the 
managing agents of Sandesh Ltd., and N. C. Bodiwalla is the Managing 
Agent of this private limited company. The Aram, a Gujarati Weekly, was 
started in 1932 and is still being published. In 1943 the company took 
over one Gujarati Weekly called Gujarat Punch (43 years old), but this was 
discontinued in 1948 as it did not receive good support from the public. 
An attempt to restart this weekly was made in 1951 when Crosswords 
competitions were started by this company but the attempt failed and the 
weekly was discontinued again in 1952. In 1948, a religious weekly 
Sat. Sandesh was started which still continues to be published. In 1952, 4 
Weeklies v ere started by this company —Bal Sandesh in Gu jarati as well 
as in Marathi for Chdnron, Chhaya Sandesh in Gujarati dealing with films 
and Vyapar in Gujarati dealing with commercial matters. The Marathi 
Bal Sandesh and Gujarati Vyapar were discontinued in 1953. 


V. Printers Ltd. —This is a private limited company the largest number 
of shares being held by K. N. Guruswamy who is the Chairman of the 
company. This company publishes two papers at Bangalore, one English 
Daily and one Kannada Daily. Both the papers were established in 1948. 



This is a newly established group of papers and the company has in¬ 
curred losses during the first five years of its existence. This is an example 
of a concern started as a group, and it met heavy initial losses which newly 
established papers have to incure till they are able to get sufficient 
circulation and standing followed by enough advertisement revenue. 

VI. Bharati Newspapers Ltd .—This is a private limited company C. V. 
Shah being the major shareholder It publishes two Marathi dailies at 
Bombay, ‘Chitra’. the morning paper, was established in 1935 and ‘Sayam, 
Chitra’. the evening paper, was'established in 1952. Recently the Company 
has come to have its own press. 

VII. Lokprakashan Ltd .—This is a public limited company publishing 
a morning Gujarati Daily, an evening Gujarati daily and a Gujarati Week¬ 
ly. There appears to be no concentration of shares in this company. The 
Chairman is G. V. Mavalankar and the Managing Agents are Thakore & Co., 
which consists of partnership between S. B. Thakore & S. A. Shah. 
Gujarat Samachar was established in 1932 and was taken over by the 
present company, which was incorporated in 1940, from I. B. Thakore. 
Loknad, an evening paper, was started in 1947 and Chitralok a weekly 
was started in 1952. The company also took over Praja Bandhu, a weekly 
established in 1897. The circulation of this paper was going down and 
therefore it was amalgamated with Gujarat Samachar in 1953. The com¬ 
pany also purchased Pratap, a daily as well as a weekly, at Surat 
in 1945, but sold it back to the former proprietor in 1948. Thus here was 
a group which attempted at chain formation but ultimately gave up. 

VIII. Pioneer Ltd .—This company publishes two dailies from Lucknow, 
one English and one Hindi. The Pioneer is a paper of long standing having 
been established in 1865 at Allahabad and then shifted to Lucknow. The 
present company took over this paper in 1932. In 1947 it started Swatantra 
Bharat, a Hindi daily. The Uttar Pradesh Zamihdars Union holds the 
largest number of shares in this company, the other shares also being 
held mostly by the Zamindars of Uttar Pradesh. 

IX. Associated Journals Ltd .—This is public limited company and the 
share capital is not concentrated in a few persons. It publishes 3 dailies 
from Lucknow, one in English, one in Hindi and one in Urdu. The com¬ 
pany was floated by some nationalists in Uttar Pradesh for starting an 
English daily, National Herald, at Lucknow. The paper had discontinued 
publication for some time following the 1942 movement but is being regu¬ 
larly published from 1945 onwards. In 1945, an Urdu Daily Qaumi 
Awaz was started. In 1947, a Hindi Daily Navjivan was started. In 
the same year the company purchased an English weekly, Hindustan, 
from Gopinath Srivastava but discontinued it in 1950. The company had 
plans for starting a Delhi edition of National Herald and purchased 
machinery for the purpose. The idea was later given up. The machi¬ 
nery, however, has not yet been disposed of and this attempt has been a 
source of financial strain on the resources of this company. In May 1952, 
the management of the publications was taken over by a Co-operative 
Society named Associated Journals Employees Co-operative Society Ltd., 
as an experimental measure but the arrangement did not work to satis¬ 
faction, and was terminated after 10 months. 

X. Narottam K. Shah .—Shah publishes two dailies from Rajkot, one in 
■English and one in Gujarati, as well as one Monthly in English, called 
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Indian Printer and Stationer. Jai Hind, the Gujarati daily, was estab¬ 
lished in 1948 and the English Daily of the same name has been started 
recently. 

XI. Sheikh Mohammad Jan. —He owns two Urdu papers at Calcutta, 
-one morning and the other evening. Asre Jadid the morning paper was 
established in 1919 and was owned by Asri Jadid Ltd., till 1946, then 
by United Publishers and now from 1st April 1950 by the present pro¬ 
prietor. In 1951 he bought a press and started the evening paper Imroz. 

XII. Y. K. Khadilkar. —K. P. Khadilkar started Navakal, a Marathi, 
Daily, in 1923. The paper was popular for a long period but now the 
circulation had dropped down. The present proprietor, Mr. Y. K. Khadil¬ 
kar, is the son of the founder. The evening paper was started in 1939. 

XIII. Narakesari Prak'ashan Ltd. —This is a public limited company and 
there is no concentration of shareholding. It publishes two dailies at 
Nagpur, one in Marathi and one in Hindi. The Marathi daily, Tarun 
Bharat, was established in 1944 and was owned by a trust named Narake¬ 
sari Smarak Trust Mandal. In 1950, the present company took over the 
publication. Yugdharma in Hindi was established in 1948 as a weekly 
under the private ownership of Sunderlalji Roy. In 1951, the company 
took over this publication and converted in into a daily. 

r 

XIV. Master Tara Singh. —Master Tara Singh controls the editorial 
policy of two dailies at Jullundur. Prabhat an Urdu daily and Akali a 
.Punjabi Daily. The 'ownership of the two dailies is slightly different. 
Prabhat which was established in 1942 at Lahore shifted to Jullundur 
after partition. The paper now belongs to the Sikh Community and 
Master Tara Singh has control over the paper by virtue of his being Sole 
Trustee. Akali was established in 1952 and is owned by Master Tara 
Singh. Akali has its own press but Prabhat is printed at another press. 
Thus there is no economic advantage enjoyed by this group. 

XV. D. S. Potn:s. —Potnis publishes two Marathi dailies from Nasik, one 
morning and one evening paper. Gavkari was established in 1938 as a 
Weekly and was converted into a bi-weekly in January 1945. In Octo¬ 
ber of the same year it was converted into a daily. The evening paper 
Sayan Dainik was started in 1949. This group conducts crosswords com¬ 
petitions. 

XVI. Kothari. —Kothari publishes from Poona a Marathi Daily Prabhat, 
established in 1926. and English Daily Poona Daily News, established in 
• 1950. 


XVII. T. Narayana. —Narayana publishes two Kannada dailies from 
Mysore, Mysore Patrika (evening), established in 1941, and Prabhat (morning) 
established in 1949. 


MULTIPLE UNITS 

1. Statesman Ltd. —This is a subsidiary company of a holding company 
which is ultimately controlled by nationals of the U. K. It publishes 
■Statesman, an English daily simultaneously from Calcutta and Delhi. A 
weekly edition of the paper, Overseas Statesman, is also published. The 
Stateman was established in 1875 in Calcutta and the Delhi edition was 
-started in 1931. The weekly edition was started in 1910. 
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•II. Aditya. —Aditya started Thanti, a Tamily daily, in 1942 at Madurai 
and in 1948 a simultaneous edition at Madras was started. Other editions 
started at Salem and Tiruchirapalli were given up. This is an example 
of expansion of a paper from a provincial iown to a Metropolitan town. 
The advertisement tariffs for the two editions are different. 

TIL Virbharat Charitable Trust.—Virbharat was established in 1928 in 
Lahore by Virbharat Charitable Trust. Alter partition, the publication 
was shifted to Delhi. It is now published simultaneously from Amritsar 
and Delhi. The trust does not own a press at either of the centres. 

IV. R. S. Tripathi. — Lokmanya, a Hindi daily, of which R. S. Tripaihi 
is the proprietor was established in 1930. In 1952, a paper ar Nagpur named 
Lokmat was taken over and started publication as the Nagpur edition of 
Lokmanya. 

V. Pratap. —This is an Urdu daily simuUaneously published from Delhi 
and Jullundur. It is essentially a multiple unit though there is a slight diffe¬ 
rence in the ownership of the two units. The Delhi paper is owned by a part¬ 
nership consisting of Mahashe Krishna, Virendra and K. Narcndra, while 
the Jullundur paper is owned by Mahashe Krishna alone. The Delhi 
paper does not own any press. The Jullundur paper is published in a 
press owned by Shri Virendra who is the son of Mahashe Krishna. The 
day to day editorial policy of both the papers is controlled by Mahashe 
Krishna and there is a combined advertisement tariff for both the editions. 
The paper, which was established in 1919, was previously published from 
Lahore. From 1947 after the partition tins is being published from Delhi. 
The Jullundur edition was started in 1949. 

VI. IH.uhttUan Journals Lid. —Tin.-, company publishes Nava ■' -dinar, 
a Hindi daily, simultaneously from lour centres, Gwalior, Indore, Ujjain 
and Bhopal. Tire Nava Prabhal .was started in Gwalior in 1948 by Shri 
Harihar Nivas Dwivedi. It was taken over by Hindustan Journals Ltd., 
a public limited company, in 1950. A large number of shares in this com¬ 
pany arc held by Shri D. D. Nagori and by concerns with which ho is con¬ 
nect'd. The Indore and U.ijnin editions were started in 1951 and the 
Bhopal edition was started in 1952. This company docs not own any press. 
The Gwalior and Bhopai editions wore being printed in Modern Printing 
Press at Gwalior, with which Shri Nagori is connected. The Bhopal edi¬ 
tion is now going to be produced from a press situated in Bhopal. The 
Indore and Ujjain editions are published from a press at Indore. Sepa¬ 
rate advertisement tariffs are quoted fo • each edition, as well as a com¬ 
bined one for all the editions. This company was also publishing weekly, 
Prabhat. which has now merged with Nava Prabhal. forming a weekly 
Edition of the daily. 

VII. Maheshwari. —Maheslnvari publishes a* Hindi daily, Navabharat, at 
Nagpur and Jabalpur. The Nacour paper was established in 1938 and the 
Jabalpur paper was started m 1950. There is a separate advertisement 
tariff for individual editions as weH as a combined one. 

.4 SSOCIATE D VNITS 

I Jaann. This i:; a ILndi daily, skoubnncor.sly published from Jhansi 
and Kanpur. It lias the appearance of a multiple unit but the proprietors 
of the two units are different. Shri P. C. Gupta is the proprietor as well 
as the editor of the Kannur edition, Shri J. C. Arya is the proprietor of 
Jhansi edition. Shri P. C. Gupta is one of the two editors of the Jhansi 
paper, the other being Shri R. Gupta. Thus the editorial policy of the 
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two papers is controlled by Sri P. C. Gupta. The advertisement tariff 
of the two papers is different. The paper was established in 1942 at 
Jhansi and in 1947 at Kanpur. 

II. Sanmarg. —This is a Hindi daily, published simultaneously from 
Banaras and Calcutta. It has the appearance of a multiple unit but the 
two units belong to two different proprietors. The two papers have sepa¬ 
rate as well as combined advertisement tariffs. The latter however is 
seldom used. The paper at Banaras was started in 1945 by Shri Sandesh 
Limited, Calcutta. They also started a Calcutta edition in 1948. The paper 
was making losses and donations were freely received by this company in 
respect of both the editions. In 1951, the Banaras edition was taken over 
by a trust called ‘Dharma Shiksha Mandal’. 

GENERAL 

Though there were a few groups such as Times of India and Evening 
News in the twenties, the real development towards concentration took 
place in the thirties, with the publication of Statesman at Delhi, a group 
of papers by Sadanand at Bombay and Madras, Hindustan at Delhi, a 
group of papers belonging to Saurashtra Trust at Bombay, Bharat at 
Allahabad and Hindustan Standard and Advance at Calcutta. During the 
War, there was further growth of Birla, Amrit Bazar Patrika and Aggra- 
wal combines. From 1946 onwards the formation of combines, chains, 
groups and mulitiple units took place rapidly. 

This growth of concentration was not without many failures and set¬ 
backs. In the thirties, the Sadanand Chain parted into two groups, the 
Bombay Group being retained by Sadanand and the Madras Group being 
taken over by Goenka. In the forties the Kohli Sahani group was taken 
over by Dalmia. The late forties saw the formation of a group in Bombay, 
the Hindustan Newspapers Ltd., which started publishing 3 dailies, Bharat 
in English, Navbharat in Marathi and Hindustan in Gujarati. This con¬ 
cern had the support of some leading public men and persons with finan¬ 
cial backing, but failed in a few years. This groups did not start round a 
well-established paper as other groups did in this period and 
the initial losses of three dailies were probably too heavy to be borne. 
Other possible reasons mentioned in this connection are top-heavy organi¬ 
zation and mis-management. During this period we also find the failure 
of an attempt made by Lokprakashan Ltd., to form a chain as well as the 
failure of the proposed extension of National Herald to Delhi. Recently 
the Calcutta group of the Dalmia Chain has been closed down, and so also the 
‘Janasatta’ at Delhi of the Goenka Chain. 

The groups in existence at present are limited to cases of morning and 
evening papers in the same language (English or Indian), of papers in 
English with one or two papers in Indian languages, or two Indian langu¬ 
age papers. There is no instance of two morning papers or two evening 
papers in the same language being published in a group. 

Multiple units have developed mainly at the metropolitan centres or at 
other centres similarly separated by great distances. There are however 
instances also of papers being published at two different centres compara¬ 
tively closer together, where transport facilities are not rapid and the 
paper published at one centre cannot reach the other centre quickly, e. g., 
Navbharat from Nagpur and Jubbulpore. 

IRBMof I&B. 



APPENDIX IXL 


Ownership Distribution of Patties by Languages 
(Publishers’ circulation figures —1952) 


Language 

Name 

m 

■ 

Percentage 
to total 
language 
circulation 

I 

2 

3 

4 

1. BENGALI . 

i. Ananda Bazar Patrika Ltd. 

■■ 

37 


2. Amrit Bazar Patrika Ltd. (Jugantar) . 

B 

34 


3. Late S. C. Mukherjee (Basumati) 


9 


4. Shramik Trust Society (Lokasevak) . 


6 


5. Atulya Ghosh (Janasevak) 

1 

6 


6. Dalmia (Satyayug) ... 

1 

5 


7. Jyoti Basu and other (Swadhinata) 

B 

3 


There is no person owning more than one paper published in Bengali. 
Thus in this language the concentration is only due to building up of high 
circulation by individual papers. The degree of concentration is substan¬ 
tial. There are in all only 7 papers out of which two papers control 2/3rd 
of the total circulation in this language. 


I 

2 

3 J 

4 

II. ENGLISH 

l. Dalmia (Times of India & Evening 
News of India) .... 

3 

15 


2. Amrita Bazar Patrika Ltd, 

I 

2 

II 


3. Birla (Hindustan Times, Leader, 
Searchlight & Evening News) 

4 

10 


4. Kasturi & Sons Ltd. (Hindu) . 

I 

9 


5. Statesman Ltd. .... 

2 

9 


6. Goenka (Indian Express, National 
Standard and Delhi Express) 

3 

i 

8 
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I 

1 

3 

4 


7. Ananda Bazar Patrika Ltd. (Hindustan 
Standard) ..... 

2 

8 


8 . Sadanand (Free Pre^s Journal and 
Free Press Bulletin) .... 

2 

7 


9. Associated Publishers (Madras) 

Ltd. (Mail). 

I 

5 


10. Newspapers & Publication Ltd. 
(Indian Nation) .... 

I 

3 


11 to 28. Other owners of papers . 


15 


There were only two organisations who publish more than one morning 
paper, Birla and Goenka, but the latter has recently converted all his English 
papers to one title. Birla, Dalmia and Free' Press own an evening paper 
each, in addition to the morning papers. Dalmia, Amrit Bazar, Statesman, 
Ananda Bazar and now Goenka publish the same paper from more than one 
centre. These centres are, however, located in widely different areas. The 
first five papers account for a little over half of the total circulation. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

III. GUJARATI 

t. Cama (Bombay Samachar) 

I 



2. Sandesh Ltd. (Sandesh& Sewak) 

2 



3. Saurashtra Trust (Janmabhoomi & 




Phulchab) ..... 

2 



4. Lok Prakashan Ltd. (Gujarat Sama- 




char & Loknad) .... 

2 



5. Narottamdas Shah (Jai Hind) . 

I 

6 


6. Late Samaldas Gandhi (Vandemataram) 

I 

5 


7. J. B. Marzban & Co. Ltd. (Jam-e- 




Jamshed) .... 

I 

4 


8. J. R. Raval (Nutan Saurashtra) 

I 

4 


9. R. C. Shah (Loksatta) 

I 

4 


to. P. U. Reshemwala (Gujarat Mitra & 




Gujarat Darpan) .... 

I 

4 


11. Sadanand (Janashakti) 

I 

3 


12. New Era Publications Ltd. (Prabha) 

I 

3 


13. K. K. Shelat & others (Pratap) 

X 

3 


i4to 20 Otther oweers of papers . 


10 
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There are only three publishers owning one morning and 
evening paper and none owning more than that. One of them owns two 
papers at different centres. The circulation of one of the papers is, how¬ 
ever, small. The first four publishers control about half the total circulation. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

IV. HINDI . 

i. Agrawal (Vishwamitra) 

I 

13 


2 . Birla (Hindustan, Bharat and Pradeep) 

3 

9 


3. Dalmia (Navbharat Times) 

I 

7 


4. Newspapers & Publications Ltd. 

(Aryavart) ..... 

I 

5 


5. Navrashtra Publications Ltd. 

(Navrashtra) ..... 

I 

5 


6. R. S. Tripathi (Lokmanya) 

I 

3 


7. Goenka (Janasatta) .... 

I 

3 


*8. P. C. Gupta and Arya (Jagran) . 

2 

3 


9. Amrit Bazar Patrika Ltd. (Amrit 
Patrika) ...... 

I 

3 


to. Shree Krishna Sandesh Ltd. and 
Dharma Siksha Mandal (Sanmarg) . 

I 

3 


11 to 45. Other owners of papers . 

, 

46 


* Associated Units. 


Except Birla there is no person owning more than one paper. Birla 
owns three papers, one each at Delhi, Allahabad and Patna. There are 
6 papers, e.g. Viswamitra. Navbharat Times, Nav Prabhat, Hindi Milap, 
Navbharat and hokmanya published from more than one centre. Nav 
Prabhat and Navbharat are published at centres in the same province, 
whereas Viswamitra, Navbharat Times, Hindi Milap and hokmanya are 
published from centres in different provinces. Nine papers or eight owners 
control about half the total circulation in this language. 


I 

2 

3 j 

4 

V. KANNADA 

1. Lokashikshana Trust (Samyukta 

Karnatak) ..... 

I 

17 


2. Printers Ltd. (Prajavani) . 

I 

15 


3. P. H. Ramaiiya (Tainadu) 

I 

10 


4. Navyug Trust (Navyug) . 

I 

10 


5. Indian Publications Ltd. (Vishwa 
Karnatak) 

I 

7 

1 
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1 

I 

2 

3 

4 


6. Karnatak Publicity Co. Ltd. (Vishal 
Karnatak) ..... 

I 

4 


7. Mysore Press Ltd. (Janavani) 

I 

4 


8. K. M. R. V. Sastri (Mysore Prabha) 

I 

3 


9. M. R. Narasinha Iyengar (Samachar) 

I 

3 


10 to 23. Other owners of papers . 


27 


Except Narayana none owns more than one paper in this language. The 
total circulation is small and though four papers (four publishers) account 
for half the total circulation, none of them exceeds a circulation of 15,000. 


f 

I 

2 

3 

1 

4 

VI. MALAYALAM 

1 

1 . Mathrubhumi Papers & Publications 
Ltd. (Mathrubhumi) 

I 

13 


2 . Malayala Manorama Co. Ltd. . 

I 

II 


3. K. M. Chacko (Powradhwani and 
Powrakhalam) 

I 

II 


4. K. Sukumaran (Kerala Kaumudi) 

I 

8 


5. Shree Ramviias Press & Publication 
Ltd. (Malayala Rajyam) 

I 

8 


6. Swaraj Industries Ltd. (Deshabandhu) 

I 1 

7 


7. K. Krishna (Express) 

I 1 

5 

1 

8. Communist Party of India 

(Deshabhimani) • • 

I 

5 


9. St. Josephs Monastry (Deepika) 

I 

5 


10 . Archbishop of Ernakulam (Malabar 
Mail) ... . . 

I 

4 


11 . A. V. George (Keralabhushnam) 

I 

3 


12 to 20 . Other owners of papers . 


20 


None except K. M. Chacko owned more than one paper in this language. 
The first six papers control about half the total circulation in this language. 


I 

2 

' 

3 

4 

VII. MARATHI . 

1. Goenka (Loksatta) ■ 

I i 

23 


2. Sakai Papers Ltd. (Sakai) . • I 

I 

15 
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I 

2 

3 

4 


3. Sadanand (Navashakti) 

I 

14 


4. Bharati Newspapers Ltd. (Chitra) 

I 

10 


5. Saurashtra Trust (Lokmanya) . 

I 

7 


6. Khadilkar (Navakal and Sandhyakal) . 

2 | 

5 


7. Narkesari Prakashan Ltd. (Tarun 
Bharat) ... 

I 

4 


8. D. S. Potnis (Gaokari and Sayan 
Dainik) ..... 

! 

2 

4 


9 to 21. Other owners of papers 


18 


Khadilkar, Potnis and Bharati Newspapers Ltd. owned one morning and 
one evening paper each; all the three owned only one paper. There is appre¬ 
ciable concentration in this language, as 3 papers (3 publishers) account for 
more than half the circulation. 


I 

1 1 

3 

! 4 

VIII. OR 1 YA 

1. The Servants of People Society J 
(Samaj) 

j 

I 

52 


2. Prajatantra Prachar Samiti 

(Prajatancra) • 

I 1 

43 


3. Balkrishna Veer (Mathrubhoomi) 

I 

I 

i 5 

- 


There are only 3 papers in this language each owned by different per¬ 
sons. The total circulation is comparatively small and two papers account 
for 95 per cent, of total circulation. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

IX. PUNJABI . 

1. Giani Gurdit Singh (Prakash) 

I 

20 


2. Punjabi Publishing Co. (Dcsh Darpan) 

I 

14 


3 Sikh Newspapers Ltd. (Akali Patrika) 

I 

13 


4. S. Gurbux Singh Narang (Sikh) 

I 

13 


5. R. D. Bhagra (Chamathar) 

I 

13 


6. G. Z. Singh & G. S. Musafir (Khalsa 
Sevak) ..... 

I 

12 


7. Master Tara Singh (Akali) 


9 
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None owns more than one paper in this language. Though three papers 
control about half the total circulation, in this language, not one of them 
exceeds 5,000 in circulation. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

X. SINDHI 

i. Bombay Printers Ltd. (Hindustan) 

■M 

49 


2. T. Gopaldas (Hindu) 


25 


3. S. Sewakram (Hindwasi) . 


15 


4. A. S. Matai (Jwala) .... 


8 


5. M. M. Arya (Nirvasi) 

mM 

3 


There are only 5 papers in this language, each belonging to a different 
owner. Though one of them controls about half of the total circulation, it 
is still below 15,000 in circulation. 


I 

1 

2 

3 

4 

XI. TAMIL . 

i. Goenka (Dinamani) 

2 

39 


2. Swadesamitran Ltd. 

I 

23 


3. S. B. Adityan (Thanthi) • 

2 

19 


4. Ram Krishna Industries Ltd. (Nava 
India) HfeSi&SS, • 

I 

6 


5. Periyar Self-respect Propaganda 
Institute (Viduthalai) 

I 

4 


6. Free Press Journals (Madras) Ltd. 
(Bharat Devi) ..... 

I 

4 


7 to 10. Other owners of papers 

i 

5 

i 


There is none publishing more than one paper in this language. Two 
papers are published from two centres, Madras and Madurai. Two papers 
control more than 60 per cent, of the total circulation, indicating greater 
concentration of ownership than in most of the comparable languages. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

XII. TELUGU 

1 . Goenka (Andhra Prabha) 

I 

55 


2. S. K. Ramayam (Andhra Patrika) 

1 

24 


3. K. Rajagopala Rao (Vishalandhra) 

I 

1 17 


4. Golkonda Publications Ltd. (Golkonda 
Patrika) ..... 

! 

1 1 

3 


5 and 6. Other owners of papers . 

1 1 

1 
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Though none owns more than one paper, this language shows the greatest 
concentration among comparable languages. One publisher controls about 
55 per cent, of the total circulation. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

XIII. URDU . 

, i. Milap Newspaper Co. 

3 

12 


2 . Virbharat Trust .... 

I 

II 


3- Mahashay Krishna and Other j 
(Pratap) 

2 

10 - 

1 

4 . Daily Tej Ltd. .... 

I 

5 


5 . Ghulam Sarwar and others (Sathi) 

I 

5 


6 . Janab Sheikh Mohd. Jan (Asre 

Jadid and Imroz) .... 

I 

5 


7 . Hind Samachar Ltd. 

I 

5 


8 . Hind Priming and Publishing Co. 
Ltd. (Rozana Hind) "S. 

I 

5 


9 to 49 . Other owners of papers 

, 

42 


Except Sheikh Mohamed Jan owning a morning and a evening paper, 
there is none publishing more than one paper in this language, but three 
papers are published from more than one centre. These centres, however, 
are in different provinces. Six papers control more than half the total 
circulation in this language. 



APPENDIX L 


Details of Material Distributed by Foreign Information Services 

The Press Commission addressed a questionnaire to the Foreign Informa¬ 
tion Services operating in the country to elicit factual information in regard 
to their operations. Later, the Ministry of External Affairs addressed the 
foreign Information Services on the same subject. An abstract of the infor¬ 
mation thus collected is given below. The High Commissioners for Pakistan 
and Canada have not sent in any reply to the questionnaire. Replies are 
also due from the Diplomatic Missions for Afghanistan, Yugoslavia and 
Sweden. 

The diplomatic missions from Argentina, Apostolic Internunciature, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, People’s Republic of China, Czechoslovakia, 
Egypt, France, Federal Republic of Germany, Hungarian People’s Republic, 
Iran, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Philippines, Switzerland, Thai¬ 
land and Turkey have stated that they do not operate an Information Service 
in India. The Embassy of the U.S.S.R. in India has no Information Service 
of its own, but the TASS News Agency, which is a branch of the U.S.S.R. 
Telegraphic Agency run by the Soviet Government, handles certain informa¬ 
tion services. 

Replies furnishing particulars were received from the diplomatic mis¬ 
sions for Australia, Denmark, Ethiopia, Ceylon, Indonesia, Portugal, Italy, 
Syria. Information was also obtained regarding the TASS News Agency, the 
British Information Services and the U.S.I.S. 

Daily News Service .—No News Service is provided by the diplomatic 
missions for Australia, Denmark, Ethiopia, Ceylon, Indonesia, Portugal and 
Italy. The countries which run regular News Services are the U.K., U.S.A., 
and through TASS, the U.S.S.R. 

The principal features of B.I.S.’s News Service, called the London Press 
Service, are: (a) a political Commentary on international affairs; (b) a 
National Commentary on such matters as labour questions in U.K., sports 
(weekly) and news of mutual interest to India and U.K., such as Indian 
students’ activities in London, British Government’s scholarships to Indians, 
etc.; and (c) Today’s Comments—a compilation of opinions expressed in the 
British press. The service is distributed in English, Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, 
Tamil, Malayalam and Marathi, from the headquarters of the U.K. High 
Commission at New Delhi, though at times material is also released from 
the regional offices at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The material in 
English and Hindi is issued daily, but in other languages only thrice a 
week. The service is made available to over 1,200 newspapers and 
periodicals. 

The London Press Service is received on the Hellschreiber and pickea 
up by B.I.S. directly. No charges are paid to the P. & T. Department for 
the reception. 
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U.S.I.S. issue a news bulletin in English five'days a week (Monday 
through Friday) based on the U.S. State Department’s wireless bulletins, 
monitored by U.S.I.S. in Bombay. If there is no material of sufficient 
interest or importance to warrant its release, bulletins are omitted on certain 
days. The service is distributed from New Delhi to most of the newspapers 
in India. The U.S. Embassy have rented teleprinter circuits between New 
Delhi and Bombay and New Delhi and Calcutta. 

TASS issues a cyclostyled bulletin running to 8 or 10 pages and called 
“News and Views from the Soviet Union” in English, Hindi, Bengali, Urdu, 
Telugu, Marathi, Gujarati and Punjabi. The English version is issued daily 
except on holidays. Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, Telugu and Urdu 
editions are issued bi-weekly and the Punjabi version once a week. All 
releases are made from New Delhi. The news is received by TASS by air¬ 
mail or by monitoring the Moscow broadcasts. The circulation of the various 
editions is reported as follows: English 1,800 copies; Hindi 1,200; Bengali 
1,000; Urdu 1,200; Telugu 700; Marathi 1,300; Gujarati 600; and Punjabi 300 
copies. 

News Letters .—The Ceylon High Commission in India supplies a weekly 
news letter originating from the Department of Information at Colombo to 
five leading daily newspapers, on a voluntary basis. The Danish Legation 
releases a periodical news letter called “Danish News” to about 150 English 
and Indian language newspapers. The Australian High Commission issues 
a news letter covering such subjects as aviation, sports, arts, defence services 
and religion. A “clip sheet” containing short items of India—Australia 
interest is also issued at irregular intervals. The material is distributed 
to daily newspapers and periodicals, and on request to individuals also. In 
addition, the Australian Trade Commission also issues three news letters on 
agriculture, technical and economic subjects; in addition to dailies and 
periodicals, business interests also receive these news letters. 

B.I.S. issue periodically a “Malaya News Letter” and a “Labour News 
Letter” which are not so much news-letters as press notes. 

U.S.I.S. issues periodical news letters dealing with agriculture, labour 
and economics, to most newspapers. 

Feature Services. —2,000 copies of an English tabloid monthly “Austral 
News” published by the Trade Commissioner for Australia at Bombay are 
circulated to trade journals, chambers of commerce and trade organisations. 
The Italian Embassy circulates “Italian Trade News” published from New 
Delhi to business circles, associations and firms and the “Italian Cultural 
Digest” published from Bombay to cultural organisations, schools etc. Both 
are monthly publications in English. The Embassy also circulates tourist 
literature. 

The Legation of Iraq brings out a monthly bulletin “Iraq News” in 
English, of which 500 copies are supplied to foreign missions, Ministries of 
Government, Press, Social and Cultural institutions, and to others who ask 
for it. The bulletin deals with news of Iraq, as well as items of interest 
to India. 

B.I.S. issues, to newspapers and periodicals, feature articles and special 
reports on current happenings in U.K., but rarely about events in India. 
Photographs and articles are issued, and background material is issued 
ad hoc. Ebonoids are supplied to second grade newspapers who may have 
no arrangements for block-making. 
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U.S.I.S. issues from time to time feature articles, photographs and plastic 
plates dealing with current events in the United States, and in India in so 
far as the latter have a relation to American economic aid and its broad 
objective of stimulating Indian development. Tlhe U.S.I.S. also, distributes 
background material from time to time, viz., full texts of addresses by 
American officials, editorials from American papers and so forth. All such 
material is supplied to most newspapers and periodicals. 

The Ethiopian Legation distributes from time to time a cyclostyled “News 
and Views from Ethiopia” to general readers and those asking for infoma- 
tion on Ethiopia. The Nepal Embassy supply at times to newspapers a 
“News Bulletin” in English, received from the Publicity Department of the 
Nepal Government. The Portuguese Legation also circulates periodically a 
bulletin entitled “Portugal—Bulletin of Political, Economic and Cultural 
Information”. The Syrian Legation circulates a monthly bulletin received 
from the Syrian Directorate General of Information and Publicity, and it 
goes to officials, individuals, libraries and the Press, numbering in all 35 
addresses. The Indonesian Embassy put out press notes and press releases 
whenever there is any Indonesian news or event of importance and of interest 
to readers in India. The material is supplied to important dailies, news 
agencies and to periodicals interested in the news. The Embassy also bring 
out an Information Bulletin in English to provide background to events in 
Indonesia. Issued in 10—15 days, it contains feature articles and special 
reports. Photographs and blocks are loaned to important newspapers. The 
Finish Legation imports books and publications under diplomatic privilege. 
200 copies of one of the most informative pamplets “Facts about Finland” 
have been distributed. Details about the other material imported are not 
readily available. 

The news and feature service of Foreign Information Services described 
above are supplied voluntarily or on request, free of charge. 

U.S.I.S. and Danish releases do not stipulate that the source should be 
mentioned, nor that it need not be acknowledged by the publishing news¬ 
paper etc. The B.I.S. and Indonesian releases state that no acknowledg¬ 
ment need be made. TASS releases are silent on the question. The Austra¬ 
lian releases do not require acknowledgment. All material, originating from 
foreign Information Services, bears the imprint line of the Service concerned. 
None of the foreign Information Services subscribes to any Indian or foreign 
news agency, except U.S.I.S., which for some time subscribed to the news 
service of the “Hindustan Samachar News Agency” at the rate Rs. 250 a 
month from April—July, 1953. This service, it was stated, was subscribed 
to in order to get news of community projects and other constructive efforts 
in which American aid might be a factor. It is stated that none of the foreign 
Information Services commission the services of Indians for writing articles 
for distribution through their service or for direct offer to newspapers and 
periodicals. 

Local Publications. —U.S.I.S. publishes a fortnightly magazine, called 
“American Reporter”. It was started in 1951 and till lately it was being 
brought out in English, Hindi, Telugu, Malayalam, Tamil, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Bengali. The English and the Hindi editions were published from New 
Delhi, Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam from Madras, Bengali from Calcutta 
and Gujarati and Marathi from Bombay. The annual subscription for any 
edition is one rupee though a very large number of copies are also distri¬ 
buted free, largely at the request of the recipients, to students, professionals, 
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educationists and civil service personnel all over the country. On the 1st 
October 1953, there were 933 paid subscribers for the several editions of the 
“Reporter”. Declarations in regard to all these editions have been filed 
at the places of origin under the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. 
The English edition constitutes the master edition which is translated and 
adapted for the Indian, languages. The Marathi, Gujarati, Telugu and 
Malayalam editions of the “American Reporter” were discontinued from 
October, 1953. Both Indian and foreign staff are employed on the staff of 
the paper. U.S.I.S. accept and pay for articles of special interest written 
by non-Indians or Indians, for publication in the “American Reporter”. 

B.I.S. do not publish any newspaper or periodical carrying news and 
views. 

TASS publishes a fortnightly magazine called “Soviet Land” in English, 
Hindi, Bengali and Telugu. The print orders for the various editions are 
English and Hindi 10,000 to 12,000 copies each; Bengali 15,000 and Telugu 
5,000. This magazine consists generally of 24 pages and sometimes more, 
size 8xl0£ inches. This is priced at annas 2 a copy, annual subscription 
Rs. 3. In addition to copies supplied free to the press, journalists and 
officials, libraries and reading rooms, copies are also distributed on an 
exchange basis. A certain number of copies are sold through agents. 
Declarations have been filed in regard to all the four editions under the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. The magazine is registered with 
the Post Office as a newspaper for postal concession. The magazine is print¬ 
ed in Delhi at private presses. TASS have recently added an Urdu edition. 



APPENDIX NO. LI 


Report on accuracy and fairness in English and Indian Language Papers. 

(By P. N. Joshi) 

Introduction and Method. 

In order to assess the degree of accuracy in the presentation of news and 
fairness in the expression of views in the daily newspapers, it was decided 
to examine the manner in which they had reported and commented on the 
following topics of all-India and regional importance. The survey was 
carried out by a staff of journalists recruited to cover the various languages. 

All-India Topics. 


1. Indo-U.S. Technical Co-operation Agreement. 

2. Prime Minister’s Press Conference on 2-11-1952. 

3. Debate in the House of the People on 2-8-1952 on the Preventive 
Detention (Second Amendment) Bill. 

4. Nehru Matthai Controversy. 

5. Debate in the House of the People on the Industrial Finance Corpora¬ 
tion (Amendment) Bill. 

Regional Topics 

j. Bengal-Bihar Border Controversy . . Bihar State. 

2. Debate in the Bihar Assembly on the Sathi Lands Bihar State. 

(Restoration) Bill, 

3. Shri M. D. Bhansali’8 Prohibition Enquiry Report Bombay State. 

4. Nationalisation of Road Transport in the Bombay 

State. Bombay State. 

5. Central Administration of the Osmania University Hyderabad State. 

6 . Madhya Bharat Capital Controversy, Madhya Bharat State. 

7 . Shri D. P. Misra’s resignation from the Congress Madhya Bharat State. 

8. Decontrol of Food, .Madras State. 

9. Reservation of Cloth Production for Handloom, Madras State. 

10. President’s Award regarding the Mysore State. Mysore State. 

11. No-confidence motion against the Rarewaia Minis- Pepsu State. 

try in the Pepsu Assembly. 

12. The Sachar Language Formula, . . . Punjab State. 

13. Resignation of the Pro-Chancellor from the Utkal Orissa State. 

University. 

14. Ban on Cow Slaughter.Rajasthan State. 

15. Regrouping of Railways ..... Uttar Pradesh State. 

16 . Abolition of Zamindari.Uttar Pradesh State. 

17 . Regrouping of Railways.West Bengal State. 


18 . Bengal-Bihar Border re-alignment . . . West Bengal State. 
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The subjects had been selected as having been matters of controversy on 
political, economic or social grounds about which: 

(i) news was available to the newspapers in a definite form (e.g., 

report of a Parliamentary debate) or should have been avail¬ 
able if reasonable care had been exercised; such report to be 
used by the Research Section as the basis for checking; and 

(ii) wide coverage could normally be expected. 

The selection of topics for the examination of comment was governed 
by the following considerations: — 

(i) The matter commented upon should have excited considerable 

controversy in the public mind; 

(ii) it should have been widely commented upon in the Press; and 

(iii) the basic facts should have been easily available and should 

generally have been known to the Press. 

The research was to be conducted on immediate coverage of these topics. 

In view of the large number of daily newspapers in India, the diversity 
of languages in which they are published and the limited time within which 
the analysis had to be completed, it was decided to make a selection of news¬ 
papers published in Hindi and English and in the 11 regional languages 
recognised by the Constitution of India according to the principles pf 
sampling. All daily newspapers were divided circulation-wise into the 
following four groups: — 

Group I—Newspapers having a circulation of 35,000 and above. 

Group II—Newspapers having a circulation of between 15,000—34,999. 

Group III—Newspapers having a circulation of between 5,000—14,999. 

Group IV—Newspapers having a circulation of less than 5,000. 

The sample list included ail newspapers falling under Groups I and II, 
i.e., those having a circulation of 15,000 and above, 50 per cent, of the 
number in Group III and 25 per cent, in Group IV. The number of news¬ 
papers so fixed as an outside limit was 222. 

In view of the fact that the total number of newspapers including 
multiple editions of each paper is only 330, a “sample” of over two-thirds of 
the number covering nearly 90 per cent, of the circulation may appear 
excessive. This list was made so large to allow for gaps in the availability 
of the required issues of selected newspapers and the delay which might be 
caused in securing them. This apprehension proved real. The State Gov¬ 
ernments in many cases could not make available to the Commission the 
required issues of the newspapers in the sample list for the reason that back 
issues of newspapers are weeded out at yearly or even shorter intervals. 
Nor could all the newspapers concerned furnish spare copies of such back 
issues. Special efforts in this direction were attended with varying success. 
In the last resort, the record files had to be asked for from many newspapers. 
Some complied with the request, others said that even record copies had 
not been maintained or could not be spared. 

The 153 newspapers on which finally the qualitative research was carried 
out represented 55 per cent, of the total number of different dailies currently 
published and over 80 per cent, of their combined circulation. 
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The first four all-India topics were selected for assessing the degree of 
accuracy in the presentation of news as well as fairness of comment, while 
analysis in respect of the fifth was confined to judge only accuracy in the 
presentation of news. For local topics, the available issues of selected news¬ 
papers published in the State concerned were analysed in both respects. 

The Press releases of Government and reports supplied to newspapers 
by the P.T.I. or U.P.I. were taken as the standard versions available to the 
papers, and from these, certain essential facts (basic points) were drawn. 
Reports published in the selected .newspapers were judged against these 
essential facts for accuracy in the presentation of news and fairness of 
comment. 

The number of such basic points differed according to the topic selected. 
For instance, such points were necessarily many in the case of the debate 
on the Preventive Detention Bill in the House of the People on the 2nd 
August, 1952 and this brought out the differences in coverage given to this 
debate, and some variations in emphasis. 

Similarly, in regard to the Industrial Finance Corporation (Amendment) 
Bill, care was taken to see whether both sides of the case supplied by the 
news agencies on two different dates were published in fairness to those who 
had made allegations against the Corporation and to those who had refuted 
them on the next day. 

The following criteria were laid down for assessing accuracy in the 
presentation of news: — 

(a) Divergences in published matter from essential facts of the event 
reported; 

(b) prominence given to some facts at the cost of others if it was likely 
to lead to a distorted impression of the event in the mind of the readers; 

(c) importance given to the event by the newspaper concerned in the 
context of the general news of the day; 

(d) whether (a)/(b)/(c) can be correlated to 

(i) editorial policy of the paper; 

(ii) editorial policy of the group or chain to which it belongs; 

(iii) any desire for sensationalism; and 

(iv) only lack of journalistic skill. 

For the examination of fairness of comment, the criteria were as 
follows: — 

(a) Comment which suppresses or distorts the basic and indisputable 
facts underlying a controversy should be considered unfair; 

(b) comment is fair if it seeks to propagate a point of view by marshal¬ 
ling (i) facts or (ii) arguments deduced from facts by logical processes of 
inference or by deductions from any political, economic or other theory or 
set of ideas. It is unfair if it contains personal attacks on individuals or 
groups of individuals (i) unsupported by facts, or (ii) based on happenings 
in the past which have no relevance to the incident commented upon, or 
(iii) obviously exceeding the rather wide limits of criticism which persons 
or groups of persons who wield public authority or responsibility, or seek 
it, should normally be prepared for. 
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(c) Comment couched in vulgar or abusive language is unfair. (Critical 
or strong language need not be regarded as abusive). 

(d) Comment which disparages a group of people because of their 
religion, region or language is unfair. 

In applying the above criteria, notice had necessarily to be taken of the 
fact that the news agencies supplied to newspapers, according to their terms 
of subscription, three kinds of reports of the same news which differed in 
length. It was also discovered that out of 222 newspapers included in the 
sample list, as many as 96 newspapers had no arrangements for news supply 
from news agencies. A large proportion of the remaining newspapers subs¬ 
cribed to the B or C service and it was possible that some important de¬ 
tails were omitted from the abridged versions received by these papers. 
It was, therefore, possible only to find out distortions, inaccuracies, mistakes 
and unfaithful headlines in the published news reports and to judge whether 
comment was fair in so far as it— 

(i) did not make any personal attack on individuals or groups of in¬ 

dividuals; 

(ii) was not couched in vulgar or abusive languages; and 

(iii) did not disparage a group of people because of their religion, 

region or language. 

The report falls into three parts and an appendix. Part I gives details 
of the examination, Part II a survey of the Press in the 13 languages stating 
areas of their circulation and journalistic standards indicated by the quali¬ 
tative analysis and Part III general conclusions. 


PART I 

INDO-U.S. TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION AGREEMENT 

The first all-India topic selected for the examination of accuracy of news 
and fairness of comment was the Indo-U.S. Technical Co-operation Agree¬ 
ment signed in New Delhi between the U.S.A. and India on January 5, 1952. 

The Press note issued by the Government of India on the 5th January 
1952 was taken as the standard version from which the following essential 
facts (basic points) were picked out to be compared with the reports 
published in the selected newspapers: — 

1. The Indo-U.S. Agreement aims at promoting international understand¬ 
ing and good will and maintaining world peace. It also undertakes to take 
such mutually agreed action as may tend to eliminate causes for interna¬ 
tional tension. 

2. The U.S. Government agree to make a contribution of 50 million 
dollars by June 30, 1952, to a Fund, called the Indo-American Technical 
Co-operation Fund, to speed up development projects in India. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India agree to contribute, in rupees, for the projects and it is 
estimated that the total amount available for the programme will exceed 
100 million dollars or about Rs. 50 crores. 

3. The projects which will be co-ordinated with the Five Year Plan, aim 
at raising the efficiency of agriculture, increasing food production in the 
country, and reducing food import which cost India annually about 250 
crores. 
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4. The Agreement contemplates setting up of 50 rural-urban develop¬ 
ment areas, each area with a population of 2,00,000 and consisting of about 
300 villages. The development programme is expected to draw upon the 
•combined experience of the U.P. Government at the Etawah Development 
Scheme and the newly-built townships for displaced persons at Nilokheri 
and Faridabad. 

5. The Government of India will appoint a Committee, called the Indian 
•Central Committee, which will determine the policies and provide general 
supervision of the projects undertaken. The Director of the U.S. Co-opera¬ 
tion Administration in India will be available for consultation to the Com¬ 
mittee. 

6. The United States Government will place at the disposal of India a 
number of specialists, acceptable to India, to carry out the Technical Co¬ 
operation programme. 

7. The Agreement will remain in force up to 30th June 1957 unless 
terminated by either party upon 3 months’ notice. 

Hindi. 

The following 33 Hindi newspapers were selected for examination. 

1. Vishwamitra, Calcutta (West Bengal). 

2. Aryavarta, Patna (Bihar). 

3. Navarashtra, Patna (Bihar). 

4. Pradeep, Patna (Bihar). 

5. Nav Bharat Times, Delhi (Delhi). 

6. Bharat, Allahabad (U.P.). 

7. Hindustan, Delhi (Delhi). 

8. Jai Hind, Jabbulpur (Madhya Pradesh). 

9. Mahakoshal, Raipur (Madhya Pradesh). 

10. Nava Bharat, Nagpur (Madhya Pradesh). 

11. Hindi Milap, Jullundur (Punjab). 

12. Aj, Banaras (U.P.). 

13. Amar Ujala, Agra (U.P.). 

14. Jagran, Jhansi (U.P.). 

15. Nav Jeevan, Lucknow (U.P.). 

16. Sainik, Agra (U.P.). 

17. Sanmarg, Banaras (U.P.). 

18. Sansar, Banaras (U.P.). 

19. Dainik Jagriti, Calcutta (West Bengal). 

20. Dainik Lokmanya, Calcutta (West Bengal). 

21. Sanmarg, Calcutta (West Bengal). 

22. Nav Prabhat, Gwalior (Madhya Bharat). 

23. Madhya Bharat Prakash, Gwalior (Madhya Bharat). 

24. Jagrit, Jaipur (Rajasthan). 

25. Rashtradoot, Jaipur (Rajasthan). 

26. Jansatta, Delhi (Delhi). 

18-B M of I&B. 
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27. Pradeep, Jubbulpur (Madhya Pradesh). 

28. Yug Dharma, Nagpur (Madhya Pradesh). 

29. Matwala, Agra (U.P.). 

30. Nagrik, Hathras (U.P.). 

31. Sandesh, Agra (U.P.). 

32. Naya Sansar, Jaipur (Rajasthan). 

33. Amrit Pati*ika,'Allahabad (U.P.). 

Of these, the issues required for study were not available of ‘Mahakoshal’, 
Raipur (M.P.), ‘Pradeep’, Jubbulpur, ‘Dainik Lokmanya’, Calcutta, ‘Mat¬ 
wala’, Agra and ‘Naya Sansar’, Jaipur. ‘Jansatta’, Delhi had started publica¬ 
tion late in 1952. The study was thus confined to the remaining 28 Hindi 
Newspapers. 

‘Nav Bharat Times’, Delhi, ‘Hindustan’, Delhi, and ‘Nav Jivan’, Lucknow 
on the 6th January,' 1952: ‘Amrita Patrika’, Allahabad, ‘Rashtradoot’, Jaipur, 
‘Aryavarta’, Patna, ‘Hindi Milap’, Jullundur, ‘Aj’, Banaras, and ‘Sansar’, 
Banaras on the 7th January, 1952 and ‘Sanmarg’, Banaras on the 8th Janu¬ 
ary, published summaries covering all the major basic points. 

‘Vishwamitra’, Calcutta, ‘Nav Rashtra’, Patna, ‘Bharat’, Allahabad, ‘Nav 
Bharat’, Nagpur, ‘Sainik’, Agra and ‘Yug Dharma’, Nagpur on the 6th 
January, 1952, ‘Jagran’, Jhansi on the 7th January, 1952 and ‘Amar Ujala’, 
Agra on the 9th January published brief reports of the Agreement. 

‘Jagriti’, Howrah, ‘Jagrit’, Jaipur, ‘Nagrik’, Hathras, ‘Nav Prabhat,’ 
Gwalior, ‘Madhya Bharat Prakash’, Gwalior, and ‘Sandesh’, Agra did not 
cover the Agreement. 

Fair comments were made by ‘Nav Rashtra’, on the 6th, ‘Sansar’, Bana¬ 
ras and ‘Bharat’ on the 7th January, 1952, ‘Hindustan’, ‘Rashtradoot’ and 
‘Jagriti’ on the 8th January, 1952, ‘Sanmarg’, Banaras and ‘Nav Jivan’ on the 
9th January, 1952 and ‘Amrita Patrika’ and ‘Jagrit’ on the 11th January, 
1952. 

‘Nav Bharat Times’, ‘Aryavarta’, ‘Hindi Milap’, ‘Aj’, ‘Vishwamitra’, ‘Nav 
Bharat’, ‘Yug Dharma’, ‘Jagran’, ‘Amar .Ujala’, ‘Nav Prabhat’, ‘Madhya Bharat 
Prakash’, ‘Nagrik’ and ‘Sandesh’ did not comment on the topic. 

‘Jai Hind’, Jubbulpore, published on the 6th January, 1952 only a very 
brief report stating that an agreement had been entered into between India 
and the United States of America under which the U.S.A. would give India 
financial help for her development. The news appeared without any head¬ 
ing. 

‘Pradeep’, Patna, published a summary covering all the essential facts 
in its issue of the 6th January, 1952. An inaccuracy crept into the version 
carried by this paper, which credited the item to' PTI, but said: — 

“It is also stated that the U.S. is to give India rupees 50 crores more from 
the Indo-U.S. Co-operation Fund and that this grant is not included in what 
is being made available by June, 30." 

This does not tally with the text of the Agreement as reported by PTI 
which said that the total amount available for the programme would be in 
excess of 100 million dollars or about rupees 50 crores. 
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‘Sanmarg’, Banaras, also published a wrong version of the news in its 
issue of the 8th January, 1952. The paper said: — 

“It is expected that the sum deposited in this fund up to the 30th June 
will be rupees 55 crores as the Government of India, too, have agreed to 
deposit money in this fund”. 

Actually, the amounts contributed both by the U.S.A. and the Govern¬ 
ment of India totalled about rupees 50 crores and not rupees 55 crores as 
mentioned by ‘Sanmarg’. 

‘Sanmarg’ also said: — 

“There will be 50 rural-urban areas, each consisting of 300 houses.” The 
Agreement contemplated setting up of 50 development areas, each consisting 
of 300 villages not houses. 

‘Sanmarg’, Banaras, does not subscribe to the P.T.I. or the U.P.I. news 
service. The paper published the news in its issue dated the 8th January, 
1952, two days after the full text had appeared in many newspapers. The 
headline, too, given by ‘Sanmarg’ did not represent the news faithfully. 
It ran: 

“Bharat Ko Pichchlaggoo Banane Ke Liye Amreeki Sahayeta’’ (Ameri¬ 
can assistance for making India a camp follower). Here the term ‘Pich¬ 
chlaggoo’ (A follower or satellite) is used in a derogatory sense and does 
not faithfully represent the text of the news. 

‘The comments offered by ‘Pradeep’, Patna and ‘Sanmarg’, Banaras, in 
their issues of 8th and 9th January, 1952 respectively were fair. 

English. 

The following 30 English newspapers were included in the sample list: — 

1. Times of India, Bombay. 

2. The Hindu, Madras. 

3. The Indian Express, Madras. 

4. Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta. 

5. Statesman, Calcutta. 

6. Hindustan Times, Delhi. 

7. Assam Tribune, Gauhati. 

8. Indian Nation, Patna. 

9. Searchlight, Patna. 

10. Bombay Chronicle, Bombay. 

11. Free Press Journal, Bombay. 

12. The Mail, Madras. 

13. Tribune, Ambala (Punjab). 

14. Leader, Allahabad. 

15. Advance. Calcutta. 

16. Hindustan Standard, Calcutta. 

17. Bombay Sentinel, Bombay. 

18. Evening News of India, Bombay. 
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19. National Standard, Bombay. 

20. Hitavada, Nagpur. 

21. Nagpur Times, Nagpur. 

22. Indian Republic, Madras. 

23. National Herald, Lucknow. 

24. Pioneer, Lucknow. 

25. Deccan Herald, Bangalore. 

26. Delhi Express, Delhi. 

27. Evening News, Delhi. 

28. Poona Daily News, Poona. 

29. Daily News, Secunderabad. 

30. Daily Post, Mysore. 

Record copies of ‘Daily Post’, Bangalore, were not available. The re¬ 
search was thus confined to the remaining 29 English newspapers. 

‘Times of India’, Bombay, ‘Hindu’, Madras, ‘Indian Express’, Madras, 
‘Amrit Bazar Patrika’, Calcutta, ‘Statesman’, Calcutta, ‘Hindustan Times’, 
Delhi, ‘Assam Tribune’, Gauhati, ‘Indian Nation’, Patna, ‘Searchlight’, Patna, 
‘Bombay Chronicle’, Bombay, ‘Free Press Journal’, Bombay, ‘Mail’, Madras, 
‘Tribune’, Ambala, ‘Leader’, Allahabad, ‘Hindustan Standard’, Bombay, 
‘Hitavada’, Nagpur, ‘Indian Republic’, Madras, ‘National Herald’, Lucknow, 
Tioneer’, Lucknow and ‘Delhi Express’, Delhi, published comprehensive 
summaries covering all the basic points in their issues dated the 6th Janu¬ 
ary, 1952. ‘Nagpur Times’, Nagpur and ‘Deccan Herald’, Bangalore, publish¬ 
ed summaries on the 7th January, 1952, while ‘Poona Daily News’, Poona, 
carried a brief summary of the Agreement on the 6th January, 1952. 

‘Advance’, Calcutta, ‘Evening News of India’, Bombay, ‘Daily News’, 
Secuderabad, ‘Bombay Sentinel’, Bombay and ‘Evening News’, Delhi, did 
not cover the Agreement. 

Fair comments were made by ‘Indian Express’ and ‘Assam Tribune’ on 
the 6th January, by ‘Hindu’, ‘Indian Nation’, ‘Bombay Chronicle’, ‘Free Press 
Journal’, ‘Tribune’, ‘Leader’, ‘Hindustan Standard’, ‘National Standard’, 
‘Hitavada’, ‘Indian Republic’, and ‘Delhi Express’ on the 7th January, 1952, 
by ‘Times of India’, ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, ‘Statesman’, ‘National Herald’, 
‘Pioneer’ and ‘Deccan Herald’, on the 8th January, by ‘Nagpur Times’, on 
the 9th January and ‘Searchlight’, on the 10th January, 1952. 

‘Mail’, ‘Poona Daily News’, ‘Advance’, ‘Evening News of India’, ‘Daily 
News’, ‘Bombay Sentinel’ and ‘Evening News’, Delhi did not offer any com¬ 
ment. 

Urdu .— The following Urdu newspapers were selected for qualitative 
analysis: — 

1. Milap, Delhi, (Delhi). 

2. Pratap, Delhi, (Delhi). 

3. Sada-e-Aam, Patna, (Bihar). 

4. Hindustan, Bombay, (Bombay). 

5. Inquilab-e-Jadid, Bombay, (Bombay). 

6. A jit, Jullundur, (Punjab). 

7. Prabhat, Jullundur CPnniah) 



8. Vir Bharat, Delhi, (Delhi). 

9. Jiddat, Moradabad, (U.P.). 

10. Qaumi Awaz, Lucknow, (U.P.). 

11. Asre Jadid, Calcutta, (W.B.). 

12. Azad Hind, Calcutta, (W.B.). 

13. Imroze, Calcutta, (W.B.). 

14. Rozana Hind, Calcutta, (W.B.). 

15. Tej, Delhi, (Delhi). 

16. Sathi, Patna, (Bihar). 

17. Ajmal, Bombay, (Bombay). 

18. Iqbal, Bombay, (Bombay). 

19. Ittehad, Bombay, (Bombay). 

20. Mashal, Bombay, (Bombay). 

21. Nai Roshni, Bombay, (Bombay). 

22. Roznama-e-Khilafat, Bombay, (Bombay). 

23. Musalman, Madras, (Madras). 

24. Akhand Bharat, Amritsar, (Punjab). 

25. Dastkar, Ludhina, (Punjab). 

26. Hindustan, Jullundur, (Punjab). 

27. Hind Samachar, Jullundur, (Punjab). 

28. Jai Hind, Jullundur, (Punjab). 

29. Khalsa Vir, Jullundur, (Punjab). 

30. Naya Zamana, (Punjab). 

31. Punjab, Lundhiana, (Punjab). 

32. Rafaqat, Ludhiana, (Punjab). 

33. Raz, Jullundur, (Punjab). 

34. Sadaqat, Ludhiana, (Punjab). 

35. Sandesh, Ludhiana, (Punjab). 

36. Sawtantra Bharat, Ludhiana, (Punjab). 

37. Sharnarthi, Ludhiana, (Punjab). 

38. Azad, Banaras, (U.P.). 

39. Doon Reporter, Dehra Dun, (U.P.). 

40. A1 Huq, Calcutta, (W.B.). 

41. Hamara Iqdam, Hyderabad, (Hyderabad). 

42. Iqdam, Hyderabad, (Hyderabad). 

43. Musheer-e-Deccan, Hyderabad, (Hyderabad). 

44. Payam, Hyderabad, (Hyderabad). 

45. Saltanat, Hyderabad, (Hyderabad). 

46. Alkalam, Bangalore, (Mysore). 

47. Hindustan, Bhatinda, (Pepsu). 

48. Malwa Gazette, Patiala, (Pepsu). 

49. Jai Bharat, Delhi, (Delhi). 

50. Nai Duniya, Delhi, (Delhi). 
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It was discovered that a majority of Urdu newspapers which fell in the 
sample list were either irregular or did not maintain files of their record 
copies. The copies required for research in respect of this topic were 
available only of 19 papers out of the list. 

‘Sada-e-Aam’, Patna, ‘Qaumi-Awaz’, Lucknow, ‘Asre Jadid’, Calcutta 
and ‘Sathi’, Patna, published on 6th January, 1952 summaries covering the 
main basic points, but none of these newspapers offered any comment on 
this topic. ‘Milap’, Delhi. ‘Pratap’, Delhi, ‘Vir Bharat’, Delhi, ‘Rozana Hind’, 
Calcutta and ‘Hind Samachar’, Jullundur also published comprehensive 
summaries in their issues dated the 7th January, 1952, but none of them 
commented on the news. ‘Tej’ Delhi, published a comprehensive summary 
on the 8th January, 1952 and carried a fair comment on the same day. 
‘Prabhat’, Jullundur, ‘Nai Duniya’, Delhi, also published summaries of the 
Agreement on the 8th January, 1952. The required copies of these two 
newspapers were not available for the examination of comment. 

‘Azad Hind’, Calcutta. ‘Ittehad’, Bombay, ‘Khilfat’, Bombay, ‘Azad’, Banaras 
and ‘A1 Huq’, Calcutta did not cover the news, nor did they offer any com¬ 
ment. ‘Payam’, Hyderabad, also did not publish the news. The issues which 
might have carried any comment were not available for examination. 

In its issue of the 8th January, 1952, ‘Aj it' Jullundur, published a 

“forecast” stating that an agreement between India and the United States 
was likely to be signed in New Delhi. This was two days after many news¬ 
papers subscribing to news agency services had already published com¬ 
prehensive summaries of the Agreement. But commenting on the Agree¬ 
ment on the 8th January, 1952 under the headline “Congress Had Pawned 
India Into The Hands Of America ”, the newspaper did not mention any of 
the basic points but concluded that the leadership of the Indian National 
Congress had mortgaged India to the U S. Appealing to the people to save 
the country by not voting the Congress into power again, the paper went 
on to say that the policy of the Congress, would make India a colony of 
the U.S.A., that formerly, the British armies ruled India while now American 
capital will rule this country. This comment is unfair because it is based 
on a distortion of the facts. 

Bengali .—‘Dainik Basumati’, ‘Jugantar’, ‘Lokasevak’ and ‘Janasevak’, 
published from Calcutta, carried on the 6th January, 1952 summaries of the 
news covering all the important basic points, while ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, 
Calcutta published the news on the same day in a compressed form and 
published only a few basic points. 

‘Dainik Basumati’ on the 7th January, ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, on the 
9th and ‘Loksevak’ on the 8th January offered fair comments. ‘Jugantar’ 
published two long editorials on the 8th and 9th January, 1952 which were 
fair. ‘Janasevak’ did not offer any comment. 

‘Swadhinata’, Calcutta, did not publish the news, nor did it offer any 
comment. 

Oriya. —‘Samaja’, Cuttack, on the 7th January, 1952 and ‘Prajatantra’, 
Cuttack, on the 8th January, 1952 published summaries covering all the 
basic points. 

Fair comments were offered by ‘Prajatantra’ in its issue of the 9th 
January, 1952. ‘Samaja’ did not take any editorial notice of the Agreement. 
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The relevant issues of ‘Mathrubhumi’, Cuttack, were not available for 
research. 

Assamese. —‘Natun Assamiya’, Gauhati, the only Assamese newspaper 
included in the sample list, published the news in its issue of the 6th January, 
1952 and offered fair comment on the 9th January, 1952. 

Tamil. —The following nine Tamil newspapers were selected for research. 

1. Bharata Devi, Madras. 

2. Dinamani, Madras. 

3. Swadeshmitran, Madras. 

4. Thanthi, Madurai. 

5. Daily Thanthi, Madras. 

6. Nava India, Coimbatore. 

7. Tamil Nadu, Madurai. 

8. Murpoku, Erode, (Madras). 

9. Thyaganad, Nagercoil. 

One of them ‘Murpoku’ turned out to be an irregular publication and 
had to be dropped from the sample list. 

‘Bharata Devi’, Madras, ‘Daily Thanthi’, Madras, and ‘Tamil Nadu’, 
Madurai, published brief summaries covering some of the major basic 
points in their issues of 6th January, 1952. ‘Dinamani’, Madras in its issue 
of 6th January, 1952 published a fairly exhaustive summary of the Press 
Note covering all the basic points. - A - mistake was noticed in the 
version given by this paper. It said, “The : Fund will work under 
the general supervision of the U.S. Ambassador”. The Agreement 
providing the joint administration of the Fund stating specifically that an 
officer of the Central Ministry of Finance would be the Government of 
India’s nominee for this purpose, while Mr. Wilson, working under the 
general supervision of the U.S. Ambassador, would be the nominee of the 
United States Government. The error appears to have been made uninten¬ 
tionally, and may be attributed to hasty translation. 

‘Swadesamitran’, Madras, and ‘Nava India’, Coimbatore, published on 
the 6th January, 1952 summaries of the news covering all the major basic 
points. The relevant issues of ‘Thyaganad,’ Nagercoil, were not available 
for research. 

‘Bharata Devi’, Madras, ‘Nava India’ Coimbatore, and ‘Daily Thanthi’, 
Madras, published fair comments on the 8th January, 1952, The comments 
offered by ‘Swadesamitran’ and ‘Dinamani’ on the 7th January 1952 were 
also fair. ‘Tamil Nadu’ did not comment on the topic. The comment offered 
by ‘Thyaganad’, in its issue of the 19th January, 1952, was'fair. The paper, 
however, published the following two inaccurate statements in its 
editorial: — 

“1. It was a loan Agreement. 

2. The total sum of Rs. 50 crores would be spent before the following 
June.” 

The errors appear to be unintentional but can be attributed to faulty 
translation. 
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'J'elugu. —The five Telugu newspapers selected for qualitative research 
were ‘Andhra Prabha’, Madras, ‘Andhra Patrika’, Madras, ‘Aruna’, Kakinada, 
‘Manadesam’, and ‘Nirmala’. ‘Manadesam’ and ‘Nirmala’ turned out to be- 
irregular papers and had to be dropped from the list. The research was. 
confined to only three papers. 

‘Andhra Patrika’, Madras and ‘Andhra Prabha’, Madras, published sum¬ 
maries covering all the important basic points in their issues dated the- 
7th January, 1952. ‘Aruna’, Kakinada, did not carry the news. 

Both ‘Andihra Patrika’ and ‘Andhra Prabha’ made fair comments on 
Indio-U.S. Technical Co-operation Agreement in their issues dated the 
9th January, 1952. ‘Aruna’ did not offer any comment. 

Malayalam. —The following 18 Malayalam newspapers were selected for 
qualitative analysis:— 

1. Mathrubhumi, Kozhikode, (Madras). 

2. Kerala Kamudi, Trivandrum, (Travancore-Cochin). 

3. Malayala Manorama, Kottayam, (Travancore-Cochin). 

4. Powradhwani, Kottayam, (Travancore-Cochin). 

5. Chandrika, Calicut, (Madras). 

6. Desabhimani, Kozhikode, (Madras). 

7. Deepam, Ernakulam, (Travancore-Cochin). 

8. Deepika, Kottayam, (Travancore-Cochin). 

9. Express, Trichur, (Travancore-Cochin). 

10. Gomathi, Trichur, (Travancore-Cochin). 

11. Keralabhushanam, Kottayam, (Travancore-Cochin). 

12. Balabar Mail, Ernakulam, (Travancore-Cochin). 

13. Porakahalam, Trivandrum, (Travancore-Cochin). 

14. Prabhatham, Quilon, (Travancore-Cochin). 

15. Veerakesari, Trivandrum, (Travancore-Cochin). 

16. Navakeralam, Kozhikode, (Madras). 

17. Malayali, Trivandrum, (Travancore-Cochin). 

18. Navalokam, Ernakulam, (Travancore-Cochin). 

Out of these, four newspapers, viz. ‘Navalokam’, ‘Veerakesari’, ‘Nava- 
karalam’ and ‘Malayali’ turned out irregular and had, therefore, to be ex¬ 
cluded from the list. ‘Malayala Manorama’ refused to spare the record 
files of the required issues for research and copies were not available 
elsewhere. The examination was thus confined to 13 Malayalam newspapers. 

Gomathi, Trichur’, and ‘Malabar Mail’, Ernakulam, published, in their 
issues of 6th and 8th January respectively, summaries of the Agreement 
covering all the basic points. 

‘Kerala Kamudi’, Trivandrum, ‘Chandrika’, Calicut, ‘Powrakahalam’,. 
Trivandrum and ‘Prabhathm’, Quilon, on the 6th January, ‘MathruhhumiV 
Kozhikode, on the 7th January and ‘Express’, Trichur, on the 8th January,. 
1952 published very brief summaries of the Agreement stating that the U.S, 
Government had agreed to make available a contribution of 50 million dollars 
by June 30, 1952 to the Indo-American Technical Co-operation Fund- 
Deepam’, Ernakulam, and ‘Deepika’, Kottayam, did not carry the news. 
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‘Powradhwani’, Kottayam, published on 7th January 1952, only a brief 
summary misreporting that the amount contributed by the U.S. Government 
was 80 million dollars, while actually it amounted to 50 million dollars. 

‘Kerala Kamudi’ and ‘Express’ on 9th January, 1952, and ‘Prabhatham’, 
on 10th January, 1952 published fair comments. ‘Mathrubhumi’, ‘Powradh¬ 
wani’, ‘Chandrika’, 'Deepam’, ‘Peepika’, ‘Gomati’, ‘Malabar Mail’ and 
‘Powrakahalam’ did not comment on the topic. 

The relevant issues of ‘Desabhimani’ and ‘Keralabhushanam’ were not 
available for research. 

Marathi. —The following Marathi newspapers were selected for qualitative 
analysis: — 

1. Lokasatta, Bombay. 

2. Kal, Poona. 

3. Lokamanya, Bombay. 

4. Navashakti, Bombay. 

5. Sakai, Poona. 

6. Bharat, Poona. 

7. Gaokari, Nasik. 

8. Lokashakti, Poona. 

9. Manvantar, Poona. 

10. Sandhyakal, Bombay. 

11. Maharashtra, Nagpur. 

12. Divyashakti, Sholapur. 

13. Prabhat, Poona. 

14. Samaj, Kolhapur. 

15. Satyawadi, Kolhapur. 

The required issues of ‘Divyashakti’ were not available for research. 

‘Kal’, Poona, ‘Lokamanya’, Bombay, ‘Navashakti’, Bombay, and ‘Manvan¬ 
tar’, Poona, published summaries covering important points in their issues 
dated the 6th January 1952 and offered fair comments on 8th January 1952, 
7th January 1952, 9th January 1952 and 10th January 1952 respectively. 
‘Kal’, however, made a mistake in stating that the amount contributed by 
the U.S. Government was 50 crore dollars, when in fact it was 50 million 
(five crore) dollars. This mistake appears to be unintentional. ‘Lokasatta’, 
Bombay, published a summary, omitting some basic points, in its issue of 
6th January, but in commenting on the Agreement on 8th January 1952 
this paper wrongly assumed that the aid given under the Agreement was 
a loan and that it was to be utilised for long term river projects incorporated 
in the Five-Year Plan. The comment offered was fair. 

‘Sakai’, Poona, in its issue of the 6th January 1952, publishing a summary 
of the Agreement carried the following statement in its report: — 

“As India has agreed to contribute equal amount to the Fund, she will 
receive financial aid of 10 crore dollars (about 50 crore rupees) by 30th 
June for her development programme. Financial aid will also be given 
for the development of some villages. For this purpose, 300 villages of 
2 lakh population will be selected”. 
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These statements give an incorrect version of some of the clauses of the 
Agreement. Under the Agreement, the U.S. Government made a contribu¬ 
tion of 50 million dollars (about 25 crores of rupees) and not 10 crore 
dollars. The Agreement also contemplated setting up of 50 rural-urban 
development areas, each area comprising 2 lakh people in about 300 villages. 

These mis-statements do not appear to have been made wilfully but may 
have been due to hurried translation. The paper did not offer any comment 
on the Agreement. 

‘Bharat’, Poona, published a brief summary of the Agreement in its 
issue of 6th January, 1952, but did not make any comment. ‘Lokashakti’, 
Poona, and ‘Sandhyakal’, Bombay, did not publish the news, nor did they 
offer any comment. ‘Maharashtra’, Nagpur, published on 6th January 1952 
a short summary of the Agreement and commented fairly on 8th January 
1952. ‘Prabhat’, Poona, in its issue of 7th January 1952 published pro¬ 
minently a summary covering the major basic points of the Agreement. 
The paper made no comments. 

Relevant copies of ‘Samaja’, Kolhapur, and ‘Satyawadi’, Kolhapur, could 
not be secured for examination from the newspaper offices or from other 
sources. 

The relevant issues of ‘Gaokari’, Nasik, were not available for judging 
accuracy of reporting. This newspaper, in its issue of 8th January, made 
a fair comment on the Agreement. 

Gujarati. —The following Gujarati daily newspapers were selected for 
research:— 

1. Bombay Samachar, Bombay. 

2. Gujarat Samachar, Ahmedabad. 

3. Janmahhumi, Bombay. 

4. Sandesh, Ahmedabad. 

5. Vande Mataram, Bombay. 

6. Jai Gujarat, Baroda. 

7. Janashakti, Bombay. 

8. Lokasatta, Baroda. 

9. Loknad, Ahmedabad. 

10. Prabhat, Ahmedabad. 

11. Sayaji Vijay, Baroda. 

12. Nutan Saurashtra, Rajkot (Saurashtra). 

13. Phulchhab, Rajkot (Saurashtra). 

14. Gujarat, Surat. 

15. Gujarat Mitra & Gujarat Darpan, Surat. 

16. Pratap, Surat. 

17. Azad Kutch, Bhuj (Kutch). 

Of these ‘Loknad’ did not cover any of the topics selected by the Com¬ 
mission. The relevant issues of ‘Janashakti’ were not available for research. 

‘Janmabhumi’, Bombay, ‘Sandesh’, Ahmedabad, ‘Sayajivijay’, Baroda, 
"Gujarat Samachar’, Ahmedabad, and ‘Gujarat Mitra & Gujarat Darpan’, 
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Surat, on the 6th January and ‘Bombay Samachar’, Bombay, and ‘Vande- 
mataram’, Bombay, on the 7th January published summaries of the Agree¬ 
ment covering all the important basic points. ‘Lokasatta’, Baroda, ‘Phul- 
chhab’, Rajkot, and ‘Jai Gujarat’, Baroda, published in their issues of 6th 
January 1952 short summaries omitting some of the basic points. ‘Pratap’, 
Surat, in its issue of the 7th January published a very short summary. 

Fair comments were offered on the 8th January 1952, by ‘Bombay 
Samachar’ and ‘Gujarat Samachar’. ‘Janmabhoomi’ did not offer any 
comment. 

‘Azad Kutch’, Bhuj, did not publish the news, nor any comment. The 
issues of other Gujarati newspapers were not available for the examination 
of comments. 

Kannada. —The following Kannada Newspapers were selected for 
research.— 

1. Nava Yuga, Hubli (Bombay). 

2. Samyukta Karnatak, Hubli (Bombay). 

3. Vishal Karnatak, Hubli (Bombay). 

4. Nava Bharat, Mangalore (Madras). 

5. Prajavani, Bangalore (Mysore). 

6. Vishwakarnataka, Bangalore (Mysore). 

7. Tarun Karnatik, Hubli (Bombay). 

8. Mysore Patrika, Mysore (Mysore). 

9. Mysore Prabha, Mysore (Mysore). 

10. Netaji, Mysore (Mysore). 

11. Samachar, Devengere (Mysore). 

12. Samachar, Mysore (Mysore). 

13. Sri Satyawadi, Mysore (Mysore). 

14. Vishwa Vani, Mysore (Mysore). 

Of these, only five newspaper, viz., ‘Nava Yuga’, ‘Samyukta Karnatak’, 
‘Prajavani’, ‘Vishal Karnatak’, and ‘Vishwa Karnatak’ covered and com¬ 
mented on the topics selected by the Press Commission. Relevant issues of 
‘Nava Bharata’, Mangalore, could not be obtained from the publishers or 
from other sources. 

‘Samyukta Karnatak’, Hubli, published on the 6th January 1952, a sum¬ 
mary covering all the basic points. ‘Prajavani’, Bangalore, published the 
full text of the P.T.I. coverage in its issue of the 6th January 1952. ‘Nava 
Yuga’, Hubli, ‘Vishal Karnatak’, Hubli, and ‘Vishwa Karnatak’, Bangalore, 
published summaries of the news covering all the important basic points in 
their issues, dated the 6th January 1952. 

Fair comments were made by ‘Prajavani’, Bangalore, on the 7th January 
1952 and ‘Nava Yuga’, ‘Samyukta Karnatak’, ‘Vishal Karnatak’ and ‘Vishwa 
Karnatak’ on the 8th January 1952. 

Punjabi. —The following Punjabi daily newspapers were selected for 
qualitative research: — 

1. Paritha Sevak, Jullundur (Punjab). 

2. Akali Patrika, Jullundur (Punjab). 
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3. Chamatkar, Khanna (Punjab). 

4. Khalsa Advocate, Amritsar (Punjab). 

5. Punjab Sher, Muktsar (Punjab). 

6. Sarjit, Ferozepur Cantt. (Punjab). 

7. Sikh, Chheharta, Amritsar (Punjab). 

8. Prakash, Patiala (Pepsu). 

9. Desh Darpan, Calcutta (W.B.). 

Of these, four newspapers, ‘Chamatkar’, ‘Khalsa Advocate’, ‘Punjab Sher’ 
and ‘Sarjit’ turned out to be irregular and the required issues were not 
available for research. The analysis was thus confined ,to the remaining 
five Punjabi newspapers. 

‘Panth Sevak’, Jullundur, published in its issue of the 7th January a 
news item in which it “anticipated” that an Indo-U.S. Agreement was likely 
to be signed, stating that the Government of India might get about 55 
million dollars as aid. The dateline is given New Delhi, January 5. ‘Panth 
Sevak’ does not subscribe to any news agency for the supply of news. The 
amount to be contributed by the U.S. Government was 50 million dollars 
and not 55 million dollars as published by the newspaper. 

‘Desh Darpan’, Calcutta, published on 6th January 1952 a very short 
summary of the news touching only a few basic points, but did not offer 
any comment. 

Although ‘Akali Patrika’, Jullundur, did not publish the news, it carried 
a short comment in its issue of the 8th January 1952. The comment was 
fair. 

‘Sikh’, Chhehratta, did not publish the news, nor did it offer any comment. 

PRIME MINISTER’S PRESS CONFERENCE ON 2ND NOVEMBER 1952 

The second all-India topic was the Prime Minister’s Press Conference 
held in New Delhi on the 2nd November 1952. At this conference, the 
Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, replying to the questions put by 
Press Correspondents, dealt with a large number of a subjects including 
Kashmir, De-control, Korea, Foreign Pockets in India, East Africa, East 
Bengal, Tribal People of Assam, Nagas and Central Cabinet changes. In 
this case, too, the Press note issued by the Government of India was taken 
as the standard for comparison. The following essential facts were drawn 
from this Press release: — 

1. Kashmir. —The Prime Minister said he was not aware of the 

reported Anglo-American resolution on Kashmir before the 
Security Council and observed: “We do not accept imposition 
from anybody, anywhere, at any time on any subject, leave out 
Kashmir. We cooperate; we do not accept impositions.” 

2. De-control .—The Prime Minister referred to the proposed national 

plan and considered that this involved a certain control over 
national economy. Anything happening on the food front such 
as rise in prices, which will affect the national plan, could be 
permitted. The Prime Minister denied differences on the prin¬ 
ciples of food policy between the Food Minister and the Plan¬ 
ning Commission. The Government policy is to import pro¬ 
gressively less and less and rely on greater production and 
jrrocurement. 
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3. Korea. —The Prime Minister hoped something satisfactory will 

emerge from the efforts being made for truce. India’s attitude 
is to help in arriving at a settlement. 

4. Foreign Pockets in India. —The British had retired from India. It 

seems very incongruous that little bits of foreign territories 
should continue. India is sympathetically inclined to pro¬ 
merger movements. Referring to the 1948 agreement under 
which the fate of the French Settlements was to be settled by 
a referendum, the Prime Minister said he has a list of acts of 
goondaism in French Indian Territories and declared: “The 
whole idea of a plebiscite is just dead and gone; it can’t be 
done.” 

5. East Africa. —We do not approve of violence and consequent 

repression. The settlement can be reached by putting an end 
to all kinds of racial domination. The longer the attempt to 
preserve racial domination is pursued, the more disastrous will 
the consequences be. 

6. East Bengal. —The visits of the Indian and Pakistan Ministers for 

Minorities to East and West Bengals have done much good. 
The ultimate remedy for Indo-Pakistan relations is to apply 
the touch of healing to them and not loud shouting. 

7. Tribal people of Assam. —They need amenities like schools, com¬ 

munications. roads and hospitals. 

8. Nagas. —The Naga community is quite attractive. Nagas are not 

merely head-hunters. There are some Nagas in particular 
areas who have been asking for independence, but there are 
other Nagas who do not associate themselves with this demand. 

9. Cabinet changes. —The Prime Minister discounts speculation in the 

Press about changes in the Central Cabinet, particularly the 
news about Dr. Katju’s appointment as the Governor of Punjab. 


Hindi. —‘Vishwamitra’, Calcutta, ‘Hindustan’, Delhi, ‘Nav Bharat’, 
Nagpur, ‘Lokmanya’, Calcutta, on the 3rd November and ‘Nav Bharat 
Times’, -Delhi, ‘Bharat’, Allahabad, ‘Aj’, Banaras, ‘Jagriti’, Howrah, ‘Nav 
Frabhat’, Gwalior and ‘Rashtradoot’, Jaipur on the 4th November published 
detailed summaries of the Press Conference covering all the essential facts. 
‘Navarashtra’ Patna, ‘Pradeep’, Patna, ‘Jai Hind’, Jubbulpur and ‘Yug 
Dharma’, Nagpur, in their issues of 3rd November 1952, ‘Aryavart’, Patna, 
‘Sainik’, Agra, ‘Sanmarg’, Agra, and ‘Sansar’, Banaras on the 4th November 
and ‘Amar Ujala’, Agra and ‘Sandesh’, Agra on the 5th November published 
summaries of the Press Conference covering some of the basic points. 
‘Jagran’, Jhansi, covered on 4th November 1952 only a part of the Prime 
Minister’s statement relating to decontrol. ‘Nagrik’, Hathras did not pub¬ 
lish the news. 

Fair comments were published by ‘Vishwamitra’, Pradeep’, ‘Hindustan’, 
‘Jai Hind’, ‘Nav Bharat’ and ‘Jagrit’ on the 4th November, ‘Nav Bharat’, 
‘Jagran’, ‘Nav Jivan’, ‘Sansar’, ‘Rashtradoot’ and ‘Yug Dharma’ on the 5th 
November, ‘Aryavart’ and ‘Lokmanya’ on the 6th November and ‘Aj’ on 
the 10th November 1952. 
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‘Navrashtra’, ‘Bharat’, ‘Amar Ujala’, ‘Sainik’, ‘Sanmarg’, ‘Nav Prabhat’, 
‘Nagrik’, and ‘Sandesh’ did not take any editorial notice of the Press Con¬ 
ference. The relevant issues of ‘Hindi Milap’, Jullundur, and ‘Jagrit’, 
Jaipur, were not available for research. 

English .—‘Times of India’, Bombay, covered the Press conference on 3rd 
November 1952 in two items, one on the front page giving short summaries 
of the Prime Minister’s observations on food control, Indo-Pakistan rela¬ 
tions, Indians in Africa and Kashmir and the second on page 5, covering 
the whole of the Press conference. The paper did not publish any comment. 

‘Hindu’, Madras, published on 3rd November 1952 a summary omitting 
P.M.’s remarks concerning the tribal people of Assam, Nagas and Cabinet 
changes. The paper did not offer any comment. 

‘Indian Express’, Madras, published on 3rd November 1952 a summary 
omitting some basic points. The paper did not comment editorially on the 
Press conference. In an editorial on Kashmir in its issue of the 4th 
November, the paper, however, cited the Prime Minister’s remarks and 
supported his standpoint. In another editorial comment on foreign pockets 
in India on the 5th November, the paper agreed with Pandit Nehru’s views 
on this subject. Both the comments were fair. 

‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, Calcutta, published on 3rd November 1952 a 
summary, omitting Pandit Nehru’s observations on the tribal people of 
Assam, Nagas and changes in the Central Cabinet but gave great promi¬ 
nence to Pandit Nehru’s views on East Bengal. The paper offered com¬ 
ments only on the East Bengal question in its issue of November 4. The 
comment was fair. 

‘Statesman’, Calcutta, covered the Press conference in its issue of 
November 3, 1952 under three-column headlines on front page. The sum¬ 
mary covered all the basic points. The paper commented fairly on 4th 
December 1952 on East Africa. 

‘Hindustan Times’, Delhi, published the full text of the Press Note in 
its issue of November 3. The paper did not comment on the Press con¬ 
ference, but in a short editorial on the 3rd November commented on the 
East Bengal situation and made a reference to East Africa in its issue dated 
November 4, 1952. The comments were fair. 

‘Assam Tribune’, Gauhati, published a summary on the 3rd November 
but did not comment on the Press conference. 

‘Indian Nation’, Patna, published a summary omitting some points on 
the 3rd November and commented only on two points; Kashmir and Indo- 
Pakistan relations. The comment was fair. 

‘Searchlight’, Patna, published a summary on the 3rd November. The 
paper did not comment on the subjects discussed at the Press Conference. 

‘Bombay Chronicle’, Bombay, published on the 3rd November exhaustive 
summaries covering all the basic points, in three different news items—two 
on the front page and another on page 5. The paper did not express any 
views On the subjects covered at the Press conference. 

‘Free Press Journal’, Bombay, published on the 3rd November nearly 
all the basic points under five different news items but offered no editorial 
comment. 
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‘Mail’, Madras, published on the 3rd November a short summary of the 
Press conference but did not take any editorial notice of the Press confer¬ 
ence. 

Tribune’, Ambala, prominently featured the news on November 3, 1952 
omitting references relating to East Bengal, tribal people of Assam and 
Nagas. The paper made no editorial comment. 

‘Leader’, Allahabad, published on November 3 a summary, omitting the 
observations on decontrol, tribal people of Assam, Nagas and Cabinet 
changes. In its editorial comment published the next day, the paper 
referred only to the subjects covered in its news columns. The comment 
was fair. 

‘Advance’, Calcutta, did not carry the news, nor did it offer any 
comment. 

‘Hindustan Standard’, Calcutta, published a full text in its issue of 3rd 
November. The paper commented the next day only on the question of 
the foreign pockets in India. 

‘Bombay Sentinal’, Bombay, did not publish the news, but commented on 
the subject of decontrol in its issue of 3rd November. The comment was 
fair. 

'Evening News of India’, Bombay, did not cover the news, nor did it 
offer any editorial comment. 

‘National Standard’, Bombay published on the 3rd November the full 
text. Its editorial that day was confined only to "the East Bengal refugees. 
The comment was fair. 

‘Hitavada’, Nagpur, published on 3rd November a summary covering all 
the essential facts. The paper made fair comments in its issue of November 
4 and November 5. 

‘Nagpur Times’, Nagpur, published a summary on 4th November, omit¬ 
ting references to Kashmir, Korea, tribal people of Assam, Nagas and 
Cabinet changes. The paper offered no editorial comments. 

‘Indian Republic’, Madras published on the 3rd November a summary 
and commented fairly on the Press conference on the 4th November. 

‘National Herald’, Lucknow, published on 3rd November 1952 an exhaus¬ 
tive summary and commented fairly in its issue of November 4. 

‘Pioneer’, Lucknow, published an exhaustive summary, omitting minor 
basic points about tribal people of Assam and Nagas. Its comment, pub¬ 
lished on November 4, was fair. 

‘Deccan Herald’, Bangalore, published on November 4 a summary cover¬ 
ing all the important basic points. The paper did not offer any comment. 

‘Delhi Express’, Delhi, published the full text in its issue of November 
3 and commented fairly on the same day. 

‘Evening News’, Delhi, did not publish the news nor did it offer any 
comment. 

I 

‘Poona Daily News’, Poona, did not cover the news, nor did it offer any 
comment on the Press conference. 
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‘Daily News’, Secunderabad, published on 3rd November 1952 a summary 
but did not offer any comment. 


Urdu .—‘Qaumi Awaz’, Lucknow and ‘Rozana Hind’, Calcutta on 
November 3; ‘Pratap’, New Delhi, ‘Vir Bharat’, Delhi and ‘Milap’, Jullundur 
on November 4; and ‘Naya Zamana’, Jullundur on the 5th published sum¬ 
maries of the Press Conference and offered fair comments. 

‘Hindustan’, Bombay, ‘Ajit’, Jullundur, ‘Asre Jadid’, Calcutta, ‘Tej’, Delhi, 
‘Sathi’, Patna, ‘Khilafat’, Bombay, ‘Azad’, Banaras and 'Nai Duniya’, Delhi 
published summaries of the Press Conference but did not offer any comment. 

‘Sada-e-Am’, Patna and ‘Azad Hind’, Calcutta on 3rd November 1952, 
‘Prabhat’, Jullundur, on 4th November 1952 and ‘Hind Samachar’, 
Jullundur on 5th November 1952 published summaries of the Conference. 
The issues of these newspapers required for the examination of editorial 
comment were not available. 

Bengali .—‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, Calcutta and ‘Jugantar’, Calcutta on 
the 3rd November and ‘Dainik Basumati’, Calcutta, ‘Loksevak’, Calcutta and 
‘Janasevak’, Calcutta, on the 4th November published summaries of the 
Press Conference covering all the basic points. “Swadhinata” in its issue 
of 3rd November 1952 published only the Prime Minister’s observations on 
the Korean situation. The headlines given to the Press Conference report 
by ‘Lokasevak’ ran: — 

“Discussion of Food Decontrol in Parliament. Nehru’s statement on 
Early Execution.” 

These headlines were misleading. Pandit Nehru had made the observa¬ 
tions on decontrol at a Press Conference and not in Parliament. 

Fair comments were offered by ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’ on the 4th 
November 1952, ‘Jugantar’ on the 4th and 5th November 1952 and ‘Loka¬ 
sevak’ and ‘Janasevak’ on the 5th November 1952. These newspapers 
confined their editorials in P.M.’s observations on the position of East Bengal 
refugees. 

‘Dainik Basumati’, and ‘Swadhinata’ did not offer any comment. 

Oriya. —‘Samaja’, Cuttack in its issue of the 3rd November and ‘Mathru- 
bhumi’, Cuttack on the 4th November published summaries of the Press 
Conference covering all the essential facts. ‘Prajatantra’ covered on 4th 
November 1952 only four subjects, viz., Kashmir, Foreign pockets in India, 
East Africa and East Bengal. ‘Prajatantra’ commented fairly on East 
Bengal and ‘Samaja’ on decontrol on 6th November 1952. ‘Mathrubhumi’ 
did not offer any comment on this topic. 

Assamese .—‘Natun Assamiya’, Gauhati published on 3rd November 1952 
a summary of the Press Conference and offered a fair comment on the same 
day. 

Tamil .—‘Bharata Devi’. Madras. ‘Dinamani’, Madras, ‘Swadesamitran’, 
Madras, ‘Daily Thanthi’, Madras, and ‘Nava India’, Coimbatore, published 
summaries covering the important basic points in their issues of 3rd 
November 1952. Thyaganad, Nagercoil, published on 3rd November 1952 
Pandit Nehru’s remarks on Korea and decontrol of food only. ‘Tamil Nadu’ 
also carried an exhaustive summary in its issue of 4th November 1952. 
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‘Bharat Devi’, Madras, in an editorial on 4th November 1952 on French 
Dockets in India made a brief reference to Pandit Nehru’s statement. ‘Nava 
India’, Coimbatore, made a brief reference to Pandit Nehru’s suggestion 
for a multi-racial social in South Africa. These comments were fair. No 
other Tamil newspaper commented on the Press Conference. 

Telugu .—‘Andhra Prab.ha’, Madras, published on the 4th and 5th Novem¬ 
ber and ‘Andhra Patrika’, Madras, on the 4th November summarised of the 
Prime Minister’s Press Conference, omitting some minor points. ‘Aruna’, 
Kakinada, published Pandit Nehru's views on decontrol only, omitting the 
other points. 

‘Andhra Prabha’, Madras, did not comment on the Press Conference, but 
writing under the caption 'Current Problem’, the paper referred to Pandit 
Nehru’s remarks on Korea and hoped that peace in the Far East would be 
restored soon. ‘Andhra Patrika’, Madras, and ‘Aruna’, Kakinada, did not 
offer any editorial comment. 

Malayalam. —‘Mathrubhumi’, Kozhikode, ‘Powradhawani’, Kottayam, 
‘Chandrika’, Calicut, ‘Deepam’, Ernakulam, ‘Prabhatham’, Quilon, on 3rd 
November 1952; ‘Desabhimani’ on 5th November 1952; ‘Express’, Trichur, 
‘Gomathi’, Trichur and ‘Powrakahalam’, Trivandrum, on 4th November 1952 
published summaries of the Press Conference covering all the basic points 
except those relating to tribal people of Assam, Nagas and Cabinet changes. 
‘Kerala Kaumudi’, Trivandrum, ‘Deepika’, Kottayam, ‘Keralabhushanam’, 
Kottayam, and ‘Malabar Mail’, Ernakulam, did not carry the news. 

Only two newspapers, ‘Prabhatham’, Quilon, on 4th November 1952 and 
'Powrakahalam’ on 5th November 1952 commented on the subject of the 
French pockets in India, 'the comments were fair in both cases. 

‘Desabhimani’ did not comment on the Conference, but added the follow¬ 
ing footnote to the news published on 5th November 1952: — 

‘It is to be remembered in this connection that the Nehru Govern¬ 
ment did not think about this non-violence and maturity when 
it sent the police to open fire at ryots and Indian labourers of 
North Malabar, Telengana, Pasumalai and Gorakhpur; and 
Nehru himself did not think of this maturity when he spoke at 
Hyderabad that ‘if Communists committed violence, more 
violence will be let loose against them too’. 

It is evident from this that the policy of Nehru is maturity and peace 
towards foreign imperialism and violence and firing against 
natives.” 

(This newspaper is owned by the Communist Party of India.) 

Marathi. —'Lokasatta’, Bombay and ‘Gaokari’, Nasik, published on the 3rd 
November 1952 summaries of the Press Conference covering all the basic 
points. ‘Lokamanya’, Bombay, ‘Navashakti’, Bombay, ‘Sakai’, Poona, 
‘Lokashakti’, Poona, ‘Prabhat’, Poona and ‘Samaja’, Kolhapur, published in 
their issues of 3rd November, 1952 summaries which deviated from the 
original text or gave unfaithful headlines. 

18 M. of I. & B. 
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Dealing with the question of East Bengal, ‘Lokmanya’ reported: — 

“Due to passports, a remarkable change is observed in the number of 
people migrating from Pakistan into India. But it does not make any change 
in the basic Indo-Pakistan problem, i.e. the tense situation in Indo-Pakistan 
relations.” This statement is not only ambiguous, but also gives an impres¬ 
sion contrary to what the Prime Minister said. In the original text, there 
are two distinct issues—the recent influx and the basic Indo-Pakistan 
relations—dealt clearly by the Prime Minister. The paper appears to have 
mixed the issues. 

‘Navashakti’, omitted to publish the important observations made by the 
Prime Minister; on Kashmir that we do not accept impositions, on Foreign 
Pockets, that India is sympathetically inclined to the pro-merger move¬ 
ment; and on East Bengal, that the visits of the Ministers for Minorities have 
done much good. 

‘Sakai’, Poona, omitted the reference to the touch of healing as the ulti¬ 
mate remedy for Indo-Pakistan relations, and to the incongruity of little 
bits of foreign territories continuing in India and sympathy for pro-merger 
movements. 

‘Prabhat’, Poona, published a wrong version of one item. Reporting the 
Prime Minister’s remarks on the national movement in the French settle¬ 
ments, the paper said that the Prime Minister is reported to have said that 
‘the Government of India will not give moral and financial help to those 
people’. In fact, the Prime Minister clearly said that the Government of 
India would give moral support to the movement. 

‘Kal’, Poona, on 4th November 1952 and ‘Bharat’, Poona, ‘Manvantar, 
Poona, and ‘Maharashtra’, Nagpur, in their issues of 3rd November 1952, 
published short summaries of the news covering only a few basic points. 
‘Sandhyakal’, Bombay, did not publish the news. 

Fair comments were offered by ‘Lokamanya’ on 4th and 5th November 
1952, by ‘Navashakti’, and ‘Sandhyakal’, on the 4th November and ‘Gaokari’ 
on the 5th November 1952. ‘Maharashtra’ published a series of editorials 
on the 4th, 5th and 6th November 1952 covering many aspects of the Press 
Conference held by the Prime Minister. These comments were also fair. 

Although ‘Bharat’, Poona, offered fair comemnts on 6th and 9th 
November 1952 yet its first editorial was not happily worded in that it made 
disparaging statements for which no basis was quoted. 

“Good reason has dawned upon the present Food Minister, after making 
the people suffer and giving them cattle fodder as human food for the last 
seven or eight years.” Another remark was that “the Government does not 
appear to want the correct statistics as yet, because this is the question of 
the economic prosperity of the Government Officers who graze on controls, 
rather than the question of collecting scientific data.” 

Gujarati .—‘Bombay Samachar’, Bombay, and ‘Janmabhoomi’, Bombay, 
published on 3rd November 1952 full text of the news giving due prominence 
to all the essential facts. ‘Janashakti’, Bombay, ‘Prabhat’, Ahmedabad, 
‘Sandesh’, Ahmedabad and ‘Gujarat Samachar’, Ahmedabad carried the news 
item in their issues of 3rd November 1952 covering all the important basic 
points. ‘Vande Mataram’, Bombay, ‘Lokasatta’, Baroda and ‘Gujarat’, Surat, 
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^Gujarat Mitra & Gujarat Darpan’, Surat and ‘Phulchhab’, Rajkot, also pub¬ 
lished in their issues of 3rd November 1952 short summaries of the Press 
Conference, covering nearly all the important basic points. ‘Phulchhab’, 
missed the following: — 

(a) that National Plan involves certain control over national economy; 

(b) that the whole idea of a plebiscite in the French settlements in 

India is just dead and gone; it can’t be done; 

(c) that the visits of the Indian and Pakistan Ministers for minori¬ 

ties to East and West Bengals have done much good; the 
ultimate remedy for Indo-Pakistan relations is to apply the 
touch of healing and not loud shouting. 


‘Sayajivijay’, Baroda, covered the news in two issues. In its issue of the 
3rd November, the paper published the summary of the Prime Minister’s 
observations on Kashmir, decontrol, Korea, East Africa and East Bengal, 
while his reference to the foreign pockets in India was published on the 4th 
November. 

Fair comments were offered by Janmabhoomi on 3rd November 1952. 
Sandesh on 6th November 1952 and ‘Janashakti’ on 4th November 1952. 

‘Vandematram’, Bombay and ‘Prabhat’ in their issues of 4th November 
1952, published editorials on the Prime Minister’s observations on control 
and planning and French Pockets in India respectively. In its editorial, 
‘Vandemataram’ wrote that none of the plans of the Government has been 
able to inspire enthusiasm in the hearts of the people. The people think 

that these plans involve waste of public money. “On the strength of 

its brutal majority, the Congress is squandering away shamelessly the 
hard-earned wealth of the poor countrymen.” This paper has ignored all 
the issues discussed in the Press Conference except the issue of decontrol, 
and criticised the policy of controls. The comment does not appear to be 
fair as it does not put forward arguments in support of its assertions. 

‘Jai Gujarat’, Baroda, did not publish the news, nor did it offer any 
comment. 

Kannada .—'‘Nav Yuga’, Hubli, ‘Samyukta Karnataka’, Hubli, ‘Vishal 
Karnatak’, Hubli, ‘Prajavani’, Bangalore and ‘Vishwa Karnatak’, published 
on the 3rd November summaries covering all the basic points. 

Fair comments were made by ‘Nava Yuga’, Hubli and ‘Vishal Karnatak’, 
Hubli, on the 4th November 1952. ‘Samukta Karnatak’, ‘Prajavani’ and 
‘Vishwa Karnatak’ did not offer any comments. 

Punjabi .—‘Akali Patrika’, Jullundur, published on 4th November 1952 a 
very brief summary of the Press Conference covering the Prime Minister’s 
observations on decontrol, Kashmir and foreign pockets in India. ‘Panth 
Sevak’, Jullundur, published a summary of the Prime Minister’s observa¬ 
tions only on the Korean situation. ‘Desh Darpan’, Calcutta, ‘Parkash’, 
Patiala and ‘Sikh’, Chheharta, Amritsar, did not carry the news'. 

None of the newspapers commented on the Press Conference. 
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DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE ON THE PREVENTIVE 
DETENTION (SECOND AMENDMENT) BILL ON THE 2nd 
AUGUST 1952: 

The third all-India topic selected for examination was the debate on 
August 2, 1952, in the House of People on the Preventive Detention (Second 
Amendment) Bill. The Select Committee's report on the Bill was present¬ 
ed to the House on this day and representatives of different political parties 
in the House had taken part in the debate. The standard version was the 
full text of the P.T.I. report on the debate. The following essential facts 
(basic points) were drawn from this version:— 

1. Referring to the happenings in Telengana, the Prime Minister said 
that there were a number of cases of grave misuse of the Act, but he 
wanted the House to remember that the context was the gravest misuse 
of any kind of liberty that an individual ought to have in this country. "The 
context was something approaching war, a challenge to the authority of 
the State. The context was civil war”. Sri Nehru said that arms were 
deliberately used and to that day there was a refusal to give them up. 
Was it not an extraordinary situation? The change for the better had 
come about because of a certain policy pursued by this Government month 
after month and year after year under circumstances of great stress and 
strain. 

2. Deploring the “glib talk” about a police state Pandit Nehru asked, 
“Was it a police state that produced the election in which all of us wore 
returned and members opposite came in.” 

3. The Prime Minister said they have had in India, broadly speaking, 
four types of anti-social activities which involved violence. There were 
communal activities and Communist activities from a number of groups. 
Then there were the purely terrorist activities, and also the Jagirdari 
activities. These were the four main violent approaches. Asked about 
the Congress activities, Sri Nehru said the Congress cannot indulge in 
mass violence. 

4. Sri Nehru said: "I do not want that even in the name of the State, 
the freedom of the individual should be crushed. But undoubtedly 
the freedom of certain individuals has to be curbed for the safety of the 
State if occasion arises”. There were all kinds of disruptive tendencies 
at work, whether they were provincial. State, communal, caste, religious, 
social or economic. So long as the country had not got over these pulls 
some such measure was essential. 

5. In normal trials, facts were established by evidence or by documents. 
In cases of detention—it did not matter in which of the four categories the 
detenu was—a witness stood in danger of his life. In the last elections in 
Rajasthan and in Saurashtra men were killed openly by the jagirdari 
element so that they might not vote for the Congress. It was said in 
posters that he who voted for the Congress would be killed. And dozens 
of people were killed. If an inquiry was held in Saurashtra, would it 
be possible for witnesses to give evidence openly against princes or 
jagirdars? 

6. Sri Nehru said the Bill contained enough safeguards to prevent real 
injustice being done. Even if it were done, it could not endure for long 
members of the Opposition would surely not let a single case go by withou' 
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drawing the attention of the world to it if injustice was done. “And I 
welcome their drawing out attention and India’s attention to it”. 

7. Subject to such minor amendments or variations as were expected 
in the judgment of the House, the main approach in the Bill, Sri. Nehru 
said, was not only right but fully democratic. 

8. Dr. A. Krishnaswami (Madras) said the way to deal with the rise 
of the fifth column was to have a better type of intelligence service which 
would be able to distinguish between the guilty and the innocent. The 
Preventive Detention Act covered so many categories of prejudicial acts 
that it would not be advisable to disallow legal aid to the detenus. 

9. Prof. C. P. Mathew (Travancore-Cochin) said even a few months 
ago police stations were attacked and police officers murdered in Travan¬ 
core-Cochin. What was worse, certain political parties tried to make the 
working of educational institutions impossible. He had documents to show 
that there were parties interested in this kind of activity. 

10. Mr. K. A. Damodara Menon (Madras) said, the detenus should be 
given the right of legal assistance and powers of detention should be 
clarified to eliminate scope for misuse. 

11. Mr. Tek Chand (Punjab) said the Bill had been described by the 
Opposition as abnoxious but its merit was that it was only intended to be 
used against obnoxious people, in order that they might cease to be 
obnoxious. In so far as the measure was preventive, Mr. Tek Chand said, 
it was a kindly measure. It contained ample safeguards. 

12. Dr. Lanka Sundaram (Madras) said, he feared “even a law-abiding 
citizens like myself” would be brought within the mischief of the Bill. 
The Bill was of a “Bulldozer” variety. A “new psychosis” was sought to 
be created in the country by the Home Minister who spoke of an emer¬ 
gency and imminence of danger both on the national and international 
fronts. Where was the emergency, he asked. 

13. Dr. S. P. Mookerjee (West Bengal) said the main crux of the pro¬ 
visions of the Bill, to which the Opposition members objected, was the 
extraordinary power taken by the Government to arrest people and, with¬ 
out placing them before any court of law, detain them. No one suggested 
or demanded that if there were acts of violence in the country, the Gov¬ 
ernment should sit silent and that people should have unrestricted freedom. 
He said the Government were taking extraordinary power to arrest a man 
and without placing him before a court of law detain him. The time may 
come in the history of any country when such extraordinary provision 
may have to be taken. But did such a situation exist in India, he asked. 
He wanted Mr. Nehru to deal with this fundamental question. “Let the 
House understand clearly the obnoxious feature of the Bill namely, that 
men were liable to be arrested and detained on police reports and secret 
reports without any liberty to cross-examine evidence”. 

14. Dr. Mookerjee agreed that no mercy should be shown to persons 
who were foreign spies. He had no sympathy at all for any person who 
had any association with a foreign country and acted to the dictates of 
that country, whatever that country may be. “We want to develop our 
country according to our lights. But what we are asking is; why should 
you not bring the normal laws to function as in the democratic world? 
We are not asking for big mercies. If you say that you are a democratic 
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country, proceed like a democratic country.The Government should 

exist and function not on force alone”. 

15. Mr. B. H. Khardekar (Bombay) wanted the people who were detain¬ 
ed on insufficient grounds to be compensated for the period of their incar¬ 
ceration. He suggested detention of executive officers who misused the 
power given under the Detention Act, the period of detention being deter¬ 
mined by the period undergone by a detenu who lyas wrongly detained. 

16. Mr. N. V. Gadgil (Bombay) referred to the contention of Opposition 
members that the Congress did not make preventive detention an election 
issue and said that every political party had capitalised the issue of civil 
liberties. In the manifesto of even the Jana Sangh the issue of civil liber¬ 
ties figured prominently. All these matters had been taken into considera¬ 
tion by the electrorate when returning the congress in a majority. 

17. Mr. Gadgil said unless the great canvas of order and peace is there, 
unperforated, no five-year plan or any plan can be worked out. It was 
the responsibility of the Government to keep order and tranquility and 
to keep mischievous elements under control in the entire country. It was 
not only their responsibility, to do these things during the time of the 
present generation but also in the interest of future generations. It would 
be an abuse of trust on the part of the Government if they allowed any 
situation to deveolp in which not only the fortunes of the present genera¬ 
tion but the fortunes of the generations to come were completely spoiled. 
As regards the question of the life of the Bill, Mr. Gadgil suggested it 
should be limited to December 31, 1953, with a proviso. The proviso should 
lay down that this Preventive Detention Act could be extended by another 
year if a resolution to this effect was brought forward by the Government 
■nd passed in both Houses. 

18. Mr. K. Gopala Rao (Hyderabad) appealed to the Prime Minister to 
make a scientific analysis of the election returns of areas where the Preven¬ 
tive Detention Act had been most used, to know the opinion of the people 
about the Act. In all these areas, he added, the Congress had been defeated. 
If the Government was sincere about its assurance that the Act would not 
be used against political parties, he asked, why should not the Home 
Minister accept an amendment to the Bill exempting political parties from 
the operation of the Act? 

19. Mr. T. Subramanyam (Madras) pointed out that even to-day there 
were people in Hyderabad who possessed arms and refused to surrender 
them. In view of the assurances that the Act would not be used against 
any parties or to curb constitutional agitation, he invited the Opposition 
parties to support the measure. 

20. Mr. S. S. More (Bombay) describing the measure as a “sinister Bill” 
said, it was designed to crush the Opposition parties. The only object of 
this sort of Bill, he added, was to “keep power with the Congress per¬ 
manently. They mean to secure the power that they have in their hands. 
To perpetuate this power they are trying to bring such obnoxious legisla¬ 
tion on the statute book.” 

21. Mr. N. C. Kasliwal (Rajasthan) quoted instances of murder, loot 
and arson, in Rajasthan by unsocial elements and said even then the 
Government were reluctant to use the Preventive Detention Act as it was 
election time. In Saurashtra and Rajasthan six jagirdar, M.L.A.’s were 
detained and things had improved a lot after their detention. 
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22. Miss Annie Mascarene (Travancore-Cochin) alleged that the police 
in Travancore-Cochin had violated the honour of women who were arrest¬ 
ed or detained. She would not stand by a party or Government which had 
so degraded itself as to allow such acts, she said. 

22-A. Mr. P. T. Chako (Travancore-Cochin) referring to the viola¬ 
tion of the modesty of a girl, said that she was not a detenu but had been 
charge-sheeted for some offence, that she had said nothing when she was 
produced before a Magistrate, and an inquiry made by the State Govern¬ 
ment had found her statement baseless. He then narrated to the House 
the murder of a police constable “for no fault except that he was wearing 
a khaki uniform”, of the looting and butchering of an old man in another 
village and of a sub-inspector who was returning at night after investiga¬ 
ting a crime, which had nothing to do with any political matter. The 
sub-inspector had not only been butchered but the terrorists “partitioned 
his flesh” and went in a procession with hands dipped in blood and terro¬ 
rised the villagers. Mr. Chacko said, “I plead guilty on behalf of my State 
Government that the police could not trace all the accused. That is pre¬ 
cisely why the Preventive Detention Act had to be used”. 

23. Mr. K. S. Radhavachari (Madras) said the powers under the Act 
should be exercised only by people who could be trusted to use them pro¬ 
perly. From the past working of the Act, it was clear that there had 
been more abuses of the powers than real use. Therefore, some safeguards 
should be provided. 

Hindi .—‘Nava Rashtra’ Patna, ‘Pradeep’, Patna, ‘Jai Hind’, Jubbulpur, 
'Nava Bharat’, Nagpur, ‘Lokamanya’, Calcutta, and ‘Yuga Dharma’, Nagpur, 
published on the 3rd August, and ‘Aryavarta’, Patna and ‘Nav 
Bharat Times’, Delhi on the 4th August, 1952 summaries Of speeches made 
by Pt. Nehru and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee and ignored all other 
speakers. A similar version was also carried by ‘Aj’, Banaras on 7th 
August 1952. ‘Vishwamitra’, Calcutta, ‘Bharat’, Allahabad, ‘Amar Ujala’, 
Agra, ‘Jagaran’ Jhansi, ‘Navajiwan’, Lucknow, on the 3rd, ‘Sansar’, Banaras 
and ‘Hindi Milap’, Jullundur on the 4th August carried summaries of 
Pandit Nehru’s speech only. ‘Sanmarg’, Banaras published on 5th August 
1952 a summary of the speeches of Pandit Nehru and Dr. A. Krishnaswamy. 
‘Sainik’, Agra, published on the .5th August a summary of the speeches 
made by Pandit Nehru, Dr. Mookerjee and. Dr. Lanka Sundaram and ig¬ 
nored the other speakers. The entire debate was covered in a summarised 
form by ‘Hindustan’, Delhi and ‘Amrit Patrika’, Allahabad on the 3rd and 
‘Rashtradoot’, Jaipur on the 4th August. ‘Jagrit’, Howrah, and ‘Nagrik’, 
Hathras did not publish the news. The required issues of ‘Nava Prabhat’ 
Gwalior were not available for research. ‘Sandesh’, Agra, published on 4th 
August 1952 a summary of the speeches of Pandit Nehru, Dr. Mookerjee 
and Sri S. S. More. The paper has misreported Pandit Nehru. It said, 
“He (Pandit Nehru) forcefully asked: ‘Were the recent happenings ii* 
Calcutta a-nd Delhi good? Should a hundred, two hundred, one thousand 
or five thousand people be allotted to capture Delhi?’ Pandit Nehru did 
not use these words in his speech. What he had actually said in thtr 
context was . as follows:— 

“Are you going to have the city of Calcutta or Delhi or Bombay to be 
held up by a 100 or 500 or 1000 people? Life would be impossible for the 
millions if that happened”. 
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Fair comments were offered by Pradeep’ and ‘Jagriti’ on the 3rd, 
‘Lokamanya’ and ‘Amrit Patrika’ on the 4th, ‘Nava Rashtra’ on the 5th, 
‘Sanmarg’, on the 6th, ‘Aj’ on the 7th, ‘Vishwamitra’ on the 8th and ‘Sansar’ 
on the 9th August, 1952. The other Hindi newspapers which covered the 
debate in their news columns did not offer comments. 

English .—‘Times of India’, Bombay, prominently published on 3rd 
August, 1952 a summary of the debate covering all the basic points. The 
paper offered no comment on the debate. 

‘Hindu’, Madras, published the Prime Minister’s speech in full and sum¬ 
maries of other speeches in its issue of the 3rd August, 1952. The paper 
commented fairly in its issue of the 6th August, 1952. 

‘Indian Express'; Madras, published a summary, omitting basic points 
from the speeches of Miss Annie Mascarene and Mr. P. T Chako, but 
offered no comment. 

‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, Calcutta, published the full text of the Prime 
Minister’s speech and a summary of Dr. S. P. Mookerji’s speech omitting 
all other speeches. The paper did not publish any editorial comment on 
the debate. 

‘Statesman’, Calcutta, published on 3rd August a summary, omitting the 
points from the speeches of Miss Annie Mascarene and Mr. P. T. Chako. 
Commenting on the debate, ‘Statesman’ in its issue of 4th August publihsed 
a fair comment. 

‘Hindustan Times’, Delhi, published the full text on the 3rd August 
and commented fairly on the 4th August 1952. 

‘Assam Tribune’, Gauhati, published on the 3rd August summaries of 
the speeches of the Prime Minister and Dr. Mookerji. The paper fairly 
commented on the 5th August. 

‘Indian Nation’, Patna, published on 3rd August 1952 a summary, omit¬ 
ting a few basic points and did not carry any editorial comment. 

‘Searchlight’, Patna, carried on 3rd August 1952 a summary omitting 
some basic points and made no editorial comment. 

‘Bombay Chronicle’, Bombay, published the full text covering all the 
basic points. The paper in its issue of the 4th published a fair comment. 

Free Press Journal’, Bombay, published on 3rd August 1952 a summary 
omitting some basic points and did not comment on the debate. 

‘Mail’, Madras, also published on 3rd August 1952 a summary omitting 
some basic points and did not offer any comment. 

‘Tribune’, Ambala, published on 3rd August 1952 a summary of th* 
debate and commented fairly on August 8. 

‘Leader’. Allahabad, published a summary on 4th August 1952 omitting 
some basic points. In an editorial note on the same day, the paper made 
a general survey of the Preventive Detention Bill without touching any 
basic point. The comment was fair. 

‘Advance', Calcutta, did not publish the news, nor did it offer any 
comment. 
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'Hindustan Standard’, Calcutta, published a summary on the 3rd 
August and offered no comment. 

'Bombay Sentinel’, Bombay (an evening paper) published a brief ac¬ 
count of the debate in its issue of 2nd August, 1952. It did not publish 
any comment. 

‘Evening News of India’, Bombay, did not carry the news, nor did it 
offer any comment. 

•National Standard’, Bombay published a summary of the debate on the 
3rd and commented fairly on the 6th August, 1952. 

‘Hitavada’, Nagpur, published in its issue of 3rd August, 1952 a sum¬ 
mary of the debate and made a passing reference to the Bill in its editorial 
of August 4. The Comment was fair. 

'Nagpur Times’, Nagpur, published a summary covering all the basic 
points on the 4th August but did not comment on the Bill. 

‘Indian Republic’, Madras, published summaries of the speeches made 
by Pandit Nehru and Dr. S. P. Mookerji and made a fair comment in its 
issue of the 6th August, 1952. 

•National Herald’, Lucknow, published a summary and made no edi¬ 
torial comment. 

‘Pioneer’, Lucknow, published the full text, but did not comment on the 
Bill. 

‘Deccan Herald’, Bangalore, published a summary of the debate and 
commented fairly in its issue of 3rd August, 1952. 

‘Delhi Express’, Delhi, which is published on Sunday, as ‘Sunday 
Standard’, published a full account of the debate. The paper commented 
fairly on the 6th August, 1952. 

‘Evening News’, Delhi, published on 2nd August, 1952 a summary of 
the speeches made by the Prime Minister, Dr. S. P. Mookerji and Mr. 
Gadgil. The paper did not offer any comment. 

‘Poona Daily News’, Poona, published in its issue of 3rd August a short 
summary of the Prime Minister’s speech. The paper did not comment on 
the debate. 

The relevant issues of the ‘Daily News’, Secunderabad, were not avail¬ 
able for examination. 

Urdu. —‘Sade-e-Am’, Patna, and ‘Quami Awaz’, Lucknow, on 3rd August 
1952, ‘Pratap’, New Delhi, and ‘Nai Dunya’, Delhi on 4th August 1952 and 
‘Naya Zamana’, Jullundur on 5th August 1952 published summaries of the 
speeches of Pandit Nehru, Dr. S. P. Mookerji, Dr. Hiren Mookerji and Sri 
More. The headlines given by ‘Naya Zamana’ were unfaithful. The paper 
gave the following caption to the report: “Pandit Nehru’s Confession— 
Preventive Detention Act will be used to crush the Communists”. The 
Prime Minister’s speech does not justify this interpretation. 

‘Rozana Hind’, Calcutta, and ‘Sathi’, Patna on 3rd August 1952 and 
‘Milap’, New Delhi and ‘Vir Bharat’, Delhi on 4th August 1952 covered the 
speeches made by Pandit Nehru and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerji. 
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'Azad Hind’, Calcutta, ‘A1 Haq’, Calcutta and ‘Payyam’, Hyderabad on 
3rd August, 1952, ‘Ajit’, Jullundur ’and ‘Tej’ Delhi on 4th August, 1952 and 
‘Azad’, Banaras on 5th August, 1952 gave publicity only to Pandit Nehru’s 
speech. ‘Payyam’s’ headline ran: “Where is democracy in the World so 
that it may be found in India—Pandit Nehru”. This headline is unfaith¬ 
ful. The Prime Minister did not say or imply this. 

The relevant issues of ‘Hindustan’, Bombay and ‘Hind Samachar’, 
Jullundur were not available for the examination of news coverage. 

Fair comments were offered by ‘Azad Hind’ on 4th August, 1952, ‘Sada-e- 
Am’, ‘Prabhat’, ‘Pratap’ and ‘Hind Samachar’ on 7th August 1952, ‘Naya 
Zamana’ on 5th August 1952, ‘Tej’, ‘Milap’, ‘Ajit’ and ‘Nai Duniya’ on 9th 
August 1952, ‘Qaumi Awaz’ on 10th August 1952, and ‘Hindustan’ on 13th 
August, 1952. The other Urdu newspaper's which covered the debate in 
their news columns did not comment. 

Bengali. —‘Jugantar’, Calcutta and ‘Janasevak’, Calcutta published on 
3rd August, 1952 summaries of Pandit Nehru’s speech only. ‘Swadhinata’, 
Calcutta and ‘Lokasevak’, Calcutta published on 3rd August, 1952 a brief 
summary of -the entire debate. ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, Calcutta, covered 
on 3rd August 1952 summaries of the speeches made by Pandit Nehru, 
Dr. S. P. Mookerji and a few Congress and Independent members. ‘Dainik 
Basumati’, Calcutta, published on 3rd August, 1952, summaries of the 
speeches of Pandit Nehru and Dr. Mookerji. 

Fair comments were offered on 4th August 1952 by ‘Ananda Bazar 
Patrika’, ‘Dainik Basumati’, ‘Janasevak’ and ‘Swadhinata’. ‘Jugantar’ and 
Lokasevak’ did not comment on the debate. 

Oriya. —‘Prajatantra’ Cuttack, on the 3rd and 4th August and ‘Mathru- 
bhumi’, Cuttack, on 5th August 1852 published summaries of the speeches 
made by Pandit Nehru and Dr. S. P. Mukerji. The relevant issues of 
‘Samaja’, Cuttack, were not available for research. 

‘Prajatantra’ did not comment on the debate, while the relevant issues 
of ‘Mathrubhumi’ and ‘Samaja’ were not available for research. 

Assamese .—The required issues of ‘Natun Assamiya’ were not available 
for the examination of the news and comment. 

Tamil .—‘Bharata Devi’, Madras, ‘Dinamani’, Madras, ‘Swadeshamitran’,- 
Madras, ‘Daily Thanthi’, Madras and ‘Nava India’, Coimbatore, published 
summaries on 3rd August 1952 of the debate held on the 2nd August, 1952, 
but none of these papers took editorial notice. 

Telugu .—‘Andhra Prabha’, Madras, on 3rd August 1952 and ‘Andhra 
Patrika’, Madras on 3rd and 4th August, 1952 published exhaustive sum¬ 
maries of the debate. ‘Aruna’, Kakinada published on 3rd August 1952 
a brief summary of Pandit. Nehru’s speech omitting all other basic points. 

None of these papers offered any comment on the debate. 

Malayalam.—' ‘Mathrubhumi’, Kozhikode, ‘Express’, Trichur, ‘Malabar 
Mail’, Ernakulam, ‘Prabhatham’, Quilon, on 3rd August 1952, ‘Powra- 
dhwani’, Kottayam, ‘Chandrika’, Calicut, ‘Deepika’, Kottayam, and 
‘Keralabhushanam’, Kottayam, on 4th August 1952, ‘Kerala Kamudi’, Tri¬ 
vandrum, ‘Desabhimani’, Calicut, ‘Deepam’, Ernakulam, ‘Gomathi’, Trichur, 
and ‘Powrakahalam’, Trivandrum on 5th August 1952 published brief sum¬ 
maries of the debate. 
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‘Powradhawani’, Kottayam, on 9th August 1952, ‘Deepika’ and ‘Kerala- 
bhushanam’ on 5th August 1952 published fair comments. The other 
Malayalam papers, which covered the news, did not comment. 

Marathi. —‘Lokasatta’, Bombay, ‘Navashakti’, Bombay and ‘Kal’, Poona 
published on the 3rd August summaries of the speeches made by Pandit 
Nehru and Dr. Mookerji and offered fair comments on the 4th, 8th and 
9th August respectively. ‘Bharat’, Poona, and ‘Lokashakti’, Poona publish¬ 
ed on 3rd August 1952 only Pandit Nehru’s speech and commented fairly 
on 6th August 1952. ‘Sakai’, Poona, and ‘Prabhat’, Poona, published brief 
summaries of the debate op 3rd August 1952 and commented fairly on 8th 
and 9th August respectively. ‘Manvantar’, Poona, published a brief sum¬ 
mary but did not comment on the debate. ‘Gaokari’, Nasik did not cover 
the debate nor did it offer any comment. ‘Lokamanya’, Bombay, briefly 
covered the debate in its issue of the 3rd August. The relevant issues were 
not available of ‘Sahndhyakal’, Bombay and ‘Maharashtra’, Nagpur for the 
scrutiny of both news and views, and of ‘Lokmanya’, Bombay for the 
examination of comment. 

Gujarati .—‘Bombay Samaehar’, Bombay, ‘Gujarat Samachar’, Ahmeda- 
bad, ‘Janmabhoomi’, Bombay, ‘Sandesh’, Ahmedabad, ‘Vandematram’, 
Bombay, ‘Jai Gujarat’, Baroda, ‘Lokashakti’, Bombay, ‘Lokasatta’, Baroda, 
‘Phulehhab’, Rajkot, and ‘Gujarat Mitra and Gujart Darpan’, Surat pub¬ 
lished on the 3rd August, 1952 brief summaries of the speeches made by 
the Prime Minister, Dr. Mookerji and other speakers. The relevant issues 
of these Gujarati newspapers were not available for the examination of 
comment. 

Kannada .—‘Nava Yuga’, Hubli and ‘Samyukta Karnatak’ Hubli pub¬ 
lished on the 3rd August brief summaries of the debate and offered fair 
comments on 3 0th August 1952 and 9th August 1952 respectively. ‘Vishal 
Karnatak’, published only a summary of Pandit Nehru's speech and 
‘Prajavani’, Bangalore, reports of the speeches made by Pandit Nehru and 
Dr. Mookerji in their issues of 3rd August 1952. Neither of these news¬ 
papers commented on the debate 

Punjabi .—Only one Punjabi newspaper in the sample list, viz. ‘Desh 
Darpan’, Calcutta, published on 3rd August 1952 a summary of the Prime 
Minister’s speech and commented fairly on 6th August 1952. 


NEHRU-M ATTHAI CONTROVERSY 

The fourth All-India topic was Pandit Nehru’s speech at Trivandrum 
on June 1, 1950, in which he referred to the differences between himself 
and Dr. John Matthai, which had led to the latter’s resignation from his 
place in the Cabinet, and Dr. Matthai’s statement to the Press on the same 
subject. 

I. The standard version of the speech was the full text of the P.T.I. re¬ 
port from which the following essential facts (basic points) were drawn up: 

1. The Prime Minister referred to the reasons given for his resignation 
by the former Finance Minister, Dr. John Matthai, in a press interview 
and said that the’ “fundamental differences” with Dr. Matthai arose on the 
question of the need for a Planning Commission at the present stage. 
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2. Pandit Nehru said they had functioned in the Central Cabinet on the 
assumption of joint responsibility. 

3. Pandit Nehru said he had along felt that planning was absolutely 
'essential for our country at this stage. The Congress had repeatedly laid 
stress on the appointment of a planning commission. 

4. Dr. Matthai, the Prime Minister said, felt that the appointment of the 
Planning Commission was neither necessary nor desirable. Dr. Matthai 
held the view that India’s resources were limited; the setting up of the 
Commission would produce an impression in the people that great things 
were going to be done. 

5. The Prime Minister said he and many of his Cabinet colleagues 
thought that because our resources were limited today, it was all the more 
the reason why they should not be wasted but used to the best advantage. 

6. Referring to allegations in a section of the Press about his using 
•authoritarian methods’ in the Government of India or in the Cabinet, Pandit 
Nehru said he had done nothing except on the principle of joint responsibi¬ 
lity in the Cabinet, 'there was no question of autocracy. 

7. The Prime Minister said: "The Congress lays down the broad principle 
of economic policy ’. Either he had to act according to the advice of the Con¬ 
gress or he would have to "get out”. 

II. On the 2nd June, 1952, the day following Pandit Nehru’s speech at 
Trivandrum, Dr. John Matthai, issued a statemet in which he referred to the 
remarks of the Prime Minister on the reasons prompting him to tender his 
resignation from the post of Finance Minister of the Government of India. The 
standard version of the statement was the full text of the P.T.I. report from 
which the following essential points were drawn up: 

1. Referring to Pandit Nehru's remarks Dr. John Matthai said his resigna¬ 
tion was open to two interpretations. Either there had been serious differences 
of opinion between him and those in authority or he was running away from 
a difficult job at a time of crisis. He felt that in fairness to him as a Minister 
responsible to the country, the latter of these impressions should be dispelled. 

2. The Prime Minister, Dr. Matthai stated, had described the Planning Com¬ 
mission as the main issue between them, but Dr. Matthai said that was not the 
only one. 

3. Dr. Matthai stated plans costing about Rs. 3,000 crores were at present 
held up in the various Ministries for lack of finances, material and technical 
personnel. What was required was to draw up a strict order of priority for 
the existing plans based on available resources and work out details from a 
■technical, angle. 

4. Dr. Matthai had objected not only to the setting up of the Planning Com¬ 
mission but also to the method of its working. It had tended to be a parallel 
Cabinet. It had increased the area of argumentation and discussion inside 
the Government and delayed decisions on immediate problems. 

5. Dr. Matthai said he had also differed on the question of control of expen¬ 
diture. A general tendency prevailed in various Ministries to disregard the 
authority of the Standing Finance Committee whose approval was always re¬ 
quired for all Governmental expenditure. In this respect he named the Min¬ 
istries under the Prime Minister as the worst offenders. He mentioned the case 
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of the Dublin Embassy for whom a building was to be provided and stall 
appointed not merely without the approval of the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee but against its recommendations. 

6. Dr. Matthai said he was one of the members of the Cabinet who regarded 
with great misgiving the conclusion of the recent lndo-Pakistan Pact and anti¬ 
cipated the gradual disillusionment that recent developments had produced. 

Hindi—‘Aryavarta’, Patna, published on the 3rd and 4th June respectively 
comprehensive summaries of Pt. Nehru’s remarks and Dr. Matthai’s statement 
and also published a fair comment in its issue of the 4th June. ‘Navarashtra , 
Patna ignored Pt. Nehru’s speech but published a comprehensive summary 
of Dr ’Matthai’s statement in its issue of the 3rd June; the paper did not how¬ 
ever comment on the controversy. ‘Pradeep’, Patna, published on the 3rd 
June full summaries of Pt. Nehru’s remarks and Dr. Matthai’s statement and 
also a fair comment. ’Nav Bharat Times’, Delhi, carried on the 3rd June a 
summary of the speech made by Pt. Nehru at Trivandrum on the 1st June 
but omitted to publish the part of the speech in which the Prime Minister 
referred to Dr. Matthai's resignation. The paper, however, gave the full text 
of Dr. Matthai’s statement in its issue of the 3rd June and published a fair 
comment on the 8th June. ‘Hindustan’, New Delhi, published on the 2nd and 
Vd June respectively detailed summaries of Pt. Nehru’s remarks and 
Dr. Matthai’s statement but aid not offer any comment. ‘Jai Hind’, Jabbulpore, 
only published a summary of Dr. Matthai’s statement in its issue of the 3rd 
June and commented fairly on the next day. ‘Aj’, Banaras, published on the 
3 rd and-4th June respectively detailed summaries of Pt. Nehru’s remarks an^ 
Dr. Matthai’s statement. The paper commented fairly on the 5th June. ‘Jagran , 
Jhansi, published on the 3rd and 4th June respectively brief summaries of . 
both the statements and also commented fairly in its issue of the 4th June. 
‘Lakmanya’, Calcutta made a fair comment on the 4th June. The relevant 
issues of this newspaper were not available for the examination of news pre¬ 
sentation. ‘Sansar’, Banaras, published on the 3rd and 4th June respectively 
detailed summaries of Pt. Nehru’s remarks and Dr. Matthai’s statement and 
offered fair comments on the 6th and 7th June. ‘Jagriti’, Howrah, did not 
publish any of the two statements but made a fair comment in its issue dated 
the 4th June. ‘Nagrik’, Hathras, published a brief summary of Pt. Nehru’s 
remarks on the 4th June. The paper ignored Dr. Matthai’s statement and did 
not comment on the controversy. ‘Nava Prabhat’, Gwalior, ‘Rashtra Doot, 
Jaipur and ‘Jansatta’, Delhi, had not started their publications in 1950. The 
relevant issues of other Hindi newspapers in the sample list were not avail¬ 
able for research. 

English .—‘Times of India’, Bombay, ‘Hindu’, Madras, ‘Indian Express, 
Madras, ‘Statesman’, Calcutta, ‘Hindustan Times’, New Delhi, ‘Indian Nation , 
Patna, ‘Searchlight’, Patna, ‘Bombay Chronicle’, Bombay, ‘Mail’, Madras, 
‘Tribune’, Ambala, ‘Leader’, Allahabad, ‘Hindustan Standard’, Calcutta, ‘National 
Standard’, Bombay, ‘Hitavada’, Nagpur, ‘Nagpur Times’, Nagpur, ‘Indian 
Republic’. Madras, ‘Pioneer’, Lucknow, and ‘Deccan Herald’, Bangalore publish¬ 
ed on the 2nd and 3rd June full text of Pt. Nehru’s remarks on Dr. Matthai’s 
resignation from the Central Cabinet and the latter’s statement. 

‘Assam Tribune’, Gauhati, did not publish Pt. Nehru’s remarks but covered 
in its issue of the 3rd June the essential facts contained in Dr. Matthai’s state¬ 
ment. ‘Free Press Journal’, Bombay, published on the 2nd June a summarj 
of Pt. Nehru's remarks and on the 3rd June also published a summary covering 
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ali the basic points of Dr. Matthai’s statement. ‘National Herald’, Lucknow 
carried in its issue of 3rd June summaries of Pt. Nehru’s remarks as well as 
Dr. Matthai’s statement. ‘Poona Daily News’, Poona, published on the 2nd 
and 3rd June respectively brief surttmary of Pt. Nehru’s remarks and 
Dr. Matthai’s statement. The relevant issues of ‘Daily News’, Hyderabad were 
not available for research. ‘Advance’, Calcutta, ‘Evening News of India’, 
Bombay and ‘Evening News’, New Delhi ignored the topic in their news 
columns. 

Fair comments were offered on the 3rd June by ‘Times of India’, ‘Amrit 
Bazar Patrika’, ‘Statesman’, ‘Hindustan Times’, Free Press Journal’, ‘Mail’, 
National Herald’, ‘Pioneer’ and ‘Deccan Herald’; on the 4th June by ‘Indian 
Express’, ‘Indian Nation’, ‘Advance’, ‘Hindustan Standard’, ‘Hitavada’ and 
Indian Republic’; on the 5th June by ‘Searchlight’, ‘Bombay Chronicle’, 
Leader’ and ‘Nagpur Times’; and on the 6th June by ‘Assam Tribune’, ‘Tribune’ 
and ‘National Standard’. 

‘Hindu’, ‘Evening News of India’, Bombay, ‘Evening News', New Delhi and 
‘Poona Daily News’ did not offer any comment. 

Urdu. —‘Pratap’, New Delhi published summaries of both the statements on 
the 4th June and expressed fair views on the 5th and 6th June. ‘Milap’, New 
Delhi, published on the 4th June summaries of both the statements and also 
a fair comment. ‘Ajit’, Jullundur published summaries of Pandit Nehru’s re¬ 
marks. The relevant issues of this newspaper were not available for the 
examination of comment. ‘Vir Bharat’, Delhi, did not carry Pandit Nehru’s 
remarks but published on the 4th June the full text of Dr. Matthai’s statement. 
It did not offer any comment. ‘Asre Jadid’, Calcutta, published detailed sum¬ 
maries of both the statements on the 3rd June and published a fair comment 
on the 4th June. ‘Tej’, Delhi, published on the 4th and 5th June, summaries 
of both the statements and a fair comment on the 5th June. ‘Hind Samachar’, 
Jullundur, published a short summary of Pandit Nehru’s remarks on the 4th 
June and offered a fair comment on the next day. ‘Qaumi Awaz’, Lucknow, 
published on the 3rd June Pandit Nehru’s remarks but ignored Dr. Matthai’s 
statement. The paper’s comment on the 6th June was fair. ‘Jai Hind’, Jullun¬ 
dur, published on the 3rd and 4th June respectively short summaries of both 
the statements. The relevant issues of this newspaper were not available for 
the scrutiny of comment. ‘Azad’, Banaras, did not carry Pandit Nehru’s re¬ 
marks but published a summary of Dr. Matthai’s statement. The paper 
offered no comment. The particular issues of other Urdu newspapers were 
not available for research. 

Bengali .—Of the six Bengali newspapers selected for analysis, ‘Swadhinata’ 
and ‘Janasevak’ did not exist in June 1950. Of the remaining four, ‘Ananda 
Bazar Patrika’, Calcutta, ‘Dainik Basumati’, Calcutta and Uugantar’, Calcutta, 
published on the 2nd and 3rd June detailed summaries of both the statements. 
‘Lok Sevak’, Calcutta did not publish Pandit Nehru’s remarks on Dr. Matthai’s 
resignation but carried on the 3rd June a summary of Dr. Matthai’s statement. 

Fair comments were offered by ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, ‘Dainik Basumati’, 
‘Lokasevak’, on the 4th and by ‘Jugantar’ on the 5th June. 

Prajatantra’, Cuttack, covered on the 3rd June only the statement issued 
by Dr. Matthai and did not offer any comment. The relevant issues of 
‘Samaja’ and ‘Mathrubhumi’ were not available for research. 
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Assamese .—The relevant issues of ‘Natun Assamiyya’ were not available 
Tor the examination of this topic. 

Tamil. —‘Bharata Devi’, Madras, and ‘Swadeshmitran’, Madras publishec 
exhaustive summaries on 2nd and 3rd June of the statements made by Pandit 
Nehru and Dr. Matthai. ‘Daily Thanthi’, Madras published on 3rd June, 195( 
a summary of Dr. John Matthai’s statement but ignored Pandit Nehru’s refer¬ 
ence to Dr. John Matthai’s resignation. 

‘Bharata Devi’, Madras, published a fair comment on 3rd June, 1950. ‘Daily 
Thanthi’, Madras also published a fair comment in its issue of the 5th June, 
1950. 

Relevant issues of ‘Nava India’, ‘Tamil Nadu’ and ‘Thyaganad’ were not 
available for research. 

T elugu .—‘Andhra Prabha’, Madras, and ‘Andhra Patrika’, Madras, publish- 
-ed summaries of Pandit Nehru’s speech on 3rd June, 1950 and of Dr. John 
Matthai’s statement on 4th June, 1950. ‘Andhra Prabha’, Madras, and 
"Andhra Patrika’, Madras did not comment on the controversy. ‘Aruna’, 
Kakinada did not exist in June 1950. 

Malayalam. —‘Mathrubhumi’, Kozhikode (2nd and 3rd June), ‘Kerala 
Kaumudi’, Trivandrum (3rd June), ‘Powradhawani’, Kottayam (5th June), 
‘Deepam’, Ernakulam (3rd and 6th June), ‘Deepika’, Kottayam (2nd and 
5th June), ‘Express’, Trichur (3rd June), ‘Malabar Mail’, Ernakulam (3rd 
June), and ‘Prabhatam’, Quilon (3rd and 4th June) published summaries of 
the Prime Minister’s speech and Dr. John Matthai’s statement. ‘Gomathi’, 
Trichur, published on 3rd June a summary of the Prime Minister’s speech 
but did not carry Dr. John Matthai’s statement. ‘Keralabhushanam’, Kot¬ 
tayam, too, only published, on the 2nd June a summary of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s speech but ignored Dr. John, Matthai’s statement. 

'Kerala Kaumudi’, Trivandrum, ‘Powradhwani’, Kottayam, ‘Deepam’, Erna¬ 
kulam, ‘Deepika’, Kottayam, ‘Express’, Trichur ‘Gomati’, Trichur. ‘Keralabhu¬ 
shanam’, Kottayam and ‘Prabhatam’, Quilon, did not comment on either the 
speech or the statement. ‘Mathrubhumi’, Kozhikode, did not comment on the 
Prime Minister’s speech, but published a fair comment on Dr. John Matthai’s 
statement on 8th June. ‘Malabar Mail’, Ernakulam, offered a fair comment 
only on Dr. John Matthai’s statement in its issue of 7th June, 1950. 

The relevant issues of ‘Chandrika’, Calicut, ‘Powrakahalam’, Trivandrum 
and ‘Deshabhimani’, Calicut were not available for research. 

Marathi. —‘Lokasatta’, Bombay, ‘Kal’, Poona, ‘Lokamanya’, Bombay, ‘Nava- 
shakti’, Bombay, ‘Sakai’, Poona, ‘Bharat’, Poona and ‘Gaonkari’, Nasik, publish¬ 
ed on the 2nd and 3rd June summaries of the Prime Minister’s speech and 
Dr. Matthai’s statement. ‘Sandhyakal’, Bombay did not cover either,' ‘Man- 
vantar’, Poona, published on the 4th June a brief summary of Dr. Matthai’s 
statement. The relevant issues of ‘Lokashakti’, Poona, were not available 
for research. 

Fair comments were offered by ‘Navashakti’ on the 3rd and 6th June, by 
‘Bharat’ on the 4th and 5th June, by ‘Lokmanya’, and ‘Manvantar’ on the 
5th June and ‘Kal’, Poona on the 7th June. ‘SakaT, ‘Sandhyakal’, and 
‘Gaonkari’ did not comment on the subject. The relevant issues of ‘Loksatta’ 
were not available for the examination of comment. 
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Gujarati .—‘Gujarat Samachar’, Ahmedabad, ‘Janmabhumi’, Bombay, ‘San- 
desh’, Ahmedabad, ‘Vandemataram’, Bombay, ‘Gujarat’, Surat and ‘Gujarat 
Mitra and Gujarat Darpan’, Surat published on the 2nd and 3rd June respec¬ 
tively summaries of the statements made by Pandit Nehru and Dr. Matthai. 
‘Pratap’, Surat, published brief summaries of both the statements on the 3rd 
June. ‘Loksatta’, Baroda and ‘Phulehhab’, Rajkot had -not started their pub¬ 
lications in June 1950. 

Fair coments on the controversy were offered by ‘Janmabhumi’, ‘Sandesh’ 
and ‘Vandemataram’ on the 3rd June, by ‘Gujarat Samachar’ orr the 4th June, 
by ‘Gujarat’ on the 7th June and ‘Gujarat Mitra and Gujarat Darpan on the 
8th June. 

Commenting editorially on the controversy on the 6th June ‘Pratap’, 
Surat, made the following observations: — 

“The people have not yet realised the full and real significance of free¬ 
dom and how can they? .How can they feel that there is- 

People’s Government now, when the controls and laws harass them 

much more after the attainment of freedom? .The people 

today are being crushed between the laws and the Congressmen 
running after power”. 

These observations are irrelevant to the controversy 

Kannada.— 1 ‘Navayuga’, Hubli and ‘Samyukta Karnatak’, Hubli, published 
on the 2nd and 3rd June summaries of both the statements. ‘Prajavani’, banga¬ 
lore published on the 3rd and 4th June summaries of Pandit Nehru’s remarks 
and Dr. Matthai’s statement. ‘Vishwa Karnatak’, Bangalore did not carry 
Pandit Nehru’s remarks but published a summary of Dr. Matthai’s rejoinder. 

Fair comments were offered by ‘Samyukta Karnatak’ on the 3rd June, by 
‘Navayug’ on the 4th June and ‘Prajavani’- on the 2nd and 5th June. 

‘Vishal Karnatak’, Hubli, informed the Commission that its record file for 
the month of June 1950 had been lost. 

Punjabi .—‘Desh Darpan’, Calcutta, published on the 2nd and 3rd June 
brief summaries of both the statements. ‘Akali Patrika’, Jullundur, ignored 
the P.M’s. remarks but published on the 4th June a summary of Dr. Matthai’s- 
statement. ‘Sikh Chheharta, (Amritsar) ignored both the statements. 

None of these newspapers commented on the controversy. The relevant 
issues of ‘Panth Sewak’, Jullundur and ‘Prakash’, Patiala, were not available 
for the examination of this topic. 

THE INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION (AMENDMENT) BILL DEBATE. 

The fifth All-India topic was the debate held on the 2nd and 3rd December 
1952 in the House of the People on the Industrial Finance Corporation (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill. It was introduced by Government to seek the approval of the 
House for a loan of 8 million dollars from the' International Bank. Some of 
the Opposition members criticised the working of the Corporation and made 
allegations of favouritism in the grant of loans. 

Sri Mahavir Tyagi, Minister for Revenue and Expenditure, read to the 
House on December 2 a letter from the Chairman of the Corporation, on the 
subject of loans to firms with which he was connected. 
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Winding up the debate on December 3, Sri M. C. Shah, Deputy Minister of 
Finance, replied the charges made against the Corporation and observed it 
was not fair to run down people who had come forward to render public 
service. 


It was brought to the notice of the Commission that the picture presented 
by some newspapers of the debate on this Bill had been one-sided. It was 
stated that prominence had been given to certain statements and allegations 
made by some members during the debate in the House of the People on 
December 2, 1952, but the speech of the Deputy Finance Minister on the next 
day refuting those allegations was either completely ignored or condensed 
by some newspapers in a manner which was ‘unfair’ to the persons concerned. 

This topic was selected solely for assessing accuracy in the presentation of 
news. Newspapers in the sample list were scrutinised to see whether both 
sides of the case supplied by the news agencies on two different dates were 
published, in fairness to those who made allegations and to those who refuted 
them on the next day. 


The standard versions were the summaries of the debates supplied to news¬ 
papers by the Press Trust of India. The following were the basic points drawn 
up from the P.T.I. summary of the debate held on 2nd December 1952. 

1. Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, leader of the National Democratic Group, stressed 
the need of fuller information about the activities of the Corporation and 
quoted from the debates in the House of Commons to show how Parliaments 
in other countries had insisted on maintaining control over such statutory 
bodies. As the Government had already contributed Rs. 27 lakhs for guarantee¬ 
ing the minimum dividend, Parliament had to be satisfied with the working of 
the institution. The Corporation should work in such a manner that there 
may be no doubt or suspicion in anybody’s mind that any favouritism had been 
shown even unintentionally or that any particular sector of industry had been 
left out. 

2. Sri G. L. Bansal (Congress-Punjab) was of the view that in its present 
state the Corporation was bound to grant loans to only those concerns which 
afforded the most security. He suggested that the Corporation should not be 
empowered to take over a concern; the Government of India should do so 
instead. 


3. Dr. A. Krishnaswamy (N.D.P.—Madras) said there would have been no 
harm if the names of the concerns which have received loans from the Corpo¬ 
ration had been revealed. Even the World Bank from which the Corporation 
wanted to take a loan published the names of the countries and the concerns 
to which it lent money. He also urged that there should be equity financing. 
He had some doubt whether the Industrial Finance Corporation was the proper 
body to undertake such equity financing and suggested that it would be better 
if the Government set up a development corporation which could be financed 
by the Reserve Bank for nourishing the smaller concerns. 

4. Sri Khandubhai Desai (Congress—Saurashtra) referred to the criticism 
that small industries had been neglected and pointed out that about 53 con¬ 
cerns had been granted loans within Rs. 10 lakhs. There was already legisla¬ 
tion authorising the State Governments to set up State Industrial Finance 
Corporations to advance loans to small scale cottage industries, if they so 
desired. 


18-B M of I&B. 
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On the question of nationalisation of the Corporation, Sri Desai said that 
if on merit it was found that this concern could be nationalised, the matter 
could then be considered. But as far as sanction of loans was concerned, 
no discrimination had been made. Applications were scrutinised and decided 
on their own merits. 

5. Dr. Lanka Sundaram (Ind.—Madras) said: “The whole country wants to 
know whether there is favouritism or discrimination in the dealings of the 
Corporation and whether anybody is utilising the Corporation to feather 
his nest”. He wanted to know why the Corporation sanctioned loans total¬ 
ling Rs. 95 lakhs to the sugar industry last year when sugar production was 
surplus in the country. It was time, he said that the House put an end to 
this sort of exploitation of the Corporation by monopolists who have control 
over it. 

6. Sri Tyagi, Minister of Revenue and Expenditure said the Prime Minister 
had already promised that the question of divulging the names of loanees 
would be reconsidered on the return of the Finance Minister to Delhi. 

Sri Tyagi then read out the letter received from Sri Sri Ram, Chairman of 
the Corporation in which Sri Sri Ram had complained of the unfair criticism 
against the Corporation and the serious charges brought against himself. 
Sri Sri Ram had said that there were only two members of the Board of the 
Industrial Finance Corporation who happened to be industrialists, i.e., Sri 
Biren Mookerjee and himself. Sri Mookerjee represented bankers and he 
(Sri Sri Ram) represented the Reserve Bank. They also happened to be 
industrialists. In his letter Sri Sri Ram had said, “Sri Mookerjee not being 
on the executive committee could not influence sanction or rejection of loans. 
The charge can only be brought against me. On the Board there are three 
representatives of the Government, including Sri Khandubhai Desai, M.P., 
and two of them are members of the executive committee. There are two 
representatives of co-operative societies, two of Scheduled banks and two 
of insurance companies, and I do not suppose any of them could be charged 
with being industrialists. Two concerns of which, in partnership with others, 
my firm are managing agents have taken loans from the Corporation. These 
two are amongst the very few indeed which have been paying back the instal¬ 
ments on the debt and have not asked for any extension, while 13 have de¬ 
faulted”-, Continuing Sri Tyagi said that the following loans were granted to 
companies in which Sri Sri Ram is personally interested, being in the manag¬ 
ing agency; The Bengal potteries Ltd., applied for Rs. 20 lakhs and sanction 
was given for that amount. They had since repaid Rs. 6 lakhs. The Jay 
Engineering Works first applied for a loan of Rs. 40 lakhs and were sanctioned 
only Rs. 20 lakhs. They again asked for Rs. 20 lakhs and were granted Rs. 16 
lakhs. In the case of the loans to Jay, the Finance Minister was consulted. 
"This was done because Sri Sri Ram was the Chairman of the Corporation 
and there should be no question of the Chairman getting loans without pro¬ 
per scrutiny. Each application, said Sri Tyagi. was sent to the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry for scrutiny. The Finance Minister as a rule was 
consulted in each case informally. The Government’s own Secretary was on 
the sanctioning Committee. There was, therefore, no reason for him to 
think that there had been anything irregular. 

Sri Gadgil (Congress—Bombay) suggested that the Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration must look after bigger industries, State Corporations, the middle- 
sized industries and co-operatives after cottage and small-scale industries. 
Sri Gadgil also said there was need for greater control and vigilance. 
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Sri Sarangdhar Das (Praja-Socialisl—Orissa) said, it was very essential 
that the Government should reveal the names of concerns which had received 
money from the Corporation so that the House might know whether some 
Directors of the Corporation have relations and friends in certain firms and 
those firms ask for loans and get them. He added that there was a textile 
mill in Orissa the Director of which was a relation of the Corporation and this 
mill had got a loan from the Corporation. The mill had sold shares worth 
Rs. 23 lakhs to the public, and Rs. 16 to 17 lakhs worth to the Orissa Gov¬ 
ernment. The State Government had also given a loan of Rs. 30 lakhs to 
Rs. 35 lakhs to this mill. The loan which the mill had received from the 
Corporation was about Rs. 40 lakhs to Rs. 50 lakhs, so out of the authorised 
capital of Rs. 1:23 crores, the mill had only Rs 23 lakhs raised from public 
subscription and about Rs. 1 crore was Government money. He wanted to 
know on what security the Corporation had lent money to the mill when it 
was clear that all its assets, in case of mortgage, would go to the first creditor, 
namely, the Orissa Government. There was some argument that the Corpo¬ 
ration loaned money on anticipated production, but “what would happen if 
for some reason, the mill did not produce?” Sri Das asked. The mill, he 
added, was founded to supply coarse cloth to the people of Orissa but only 
fine and superfine cloth was produced which was exported to Calcutta and 
Singapore. This mill had also opened a firm of sole distributors, One of 
the ex-Ministers was a salaried employee in the firm. One ex-Speaker of 
the Orissa Assembly and the ex-member of Parliament were also in it. The 
reason why this mill had been so much favoured was that the “Managing 
Director of this mill is a near relation of the Chairman of the Finance Cor¬ 
poration and it is for this reason that we want a complete disclosure of the 
names of firms that apply for loans”. The Corporation, Sri Das charged, 
wanted to set up new monopolists by helping persons who were merely manag¬ 
ers of factories some time back but had now become persons worth many 
lakhs. Sri .Das hoped that the Government would not lend money for the 
purpose of creating new monopolies. He advocated the nationalisation of 
industrial concerns where Government loans formed a large proportion of 
the capital required by such concerns. 

The basic points from the second day’s debate were as follows: 

1. Resuming his speech, Sri Sarangdhar Das, Deputy leader of the Praja- 
Socialist Party, asked why it was necessary to raise the limit of individuual 
leans to be granted by the Corporation from Rs. 50 lakhs to Rs. 1 crore. He 
said he was apprehensive that the increased loan money would also be given 
away “in the same manner as hitherto, to undeserving concerns”. He would 
be happy if loans were advanced to new and heavy industries such as the 
ship-building industry. To give them to consumer industries would be “a 
shee waste”. 

2. Prof. Hiren Mukerjee, acting leader of the Communist Group, strongly 
opposing the Bill, said the Corporation had been operating as a “big business 
racket”. If the working of the Corporation was to be taken as a criterion, 
it was clear that the Government had “thrown to the winds all ideas of eco¬ 
nomic development in the country and was placating ^ Indian big business 
“which is in subsidiary alliance with foreign capitalists”. 

Referring to the proposal to get assistance from the World Bank, Prof. 
Mukerjee said: “The World Bank is an agency of American imperialism. 
There is no getting away from it”. 
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3. Sri Ram Narayan Singh (Praja Socialist—Bihar) opposed the Bill, be¬ 
cause, he said, it was designed to benefit a select few. In the past the Cor¬ 
poration had given loans to certain favoured concerns. There was no gua¬ 
rantee that this would not be repeated, unless all details regarding earlier 
loans were made available to the House. 

4. Sri S. S. More (Peasants and Workers’ Party—Bombay) said that the 
Government were flouting the principles of Parliamentary Democracy in not 
making available to the House the names of loanees. Referring to the dis¬ 
closure of the names of two of the companies in the House on Tuesday, with 
the permission of the Chairman of the Corporation, Sri More said that there 
was “ample ground to believe that Sri Sri Ram is hardly the chairman who 
could inspire confidence in the country or other interests concerned”. 

Sri More wanted the chairman to be replaced and the incorporation of a- 
new clause in the Bill to ensure that Directors and particularly the Chairman 
were not directly or indirectly associated with any concerns in the country. 

5. Sri B. Das (Congress—Orissa), Chairman of the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee, replying to the reference made by Sri Sarangadhar Das to loans grant¬ 
ed to certain textile mills in Orissa, said he was one of the Directors of the 
concern, “Most of my friends know that I am a strict observer of financial 
rules and code. The Corporation sanctioned some loans to the mills on mort¬ 
gage of the property and not through the charity of Mr. Sri Ram. I felt 
that all the conditions of the loan had been fulfilled and I never had the 
suspicion that some underhand work was there”. 

Sri B. Das recalled the assurance given in 1947-48 by ari Shanmukham 
Chetty, the then Finance Minister, who sponsored the original Bill, that 
within five years the Corporation would be completely nationalized. The 
capitalists at that time, he said, were totally opposed to the idea of the Cor¬ 
poration and some of them went to America to canvass against its giving any 
aid to the Government of India in the development of industries. The capi¬ 
talist groups which were treacherous to the country in 1947-48 had. however,, 
obtained control over the Corporation. 


Sri Das wanted to know when the Government proposed to implement the 
assurances given by the Finance Minister, that the Corporation would be 
completely state-owned. He also thought that it would be desirable to have- 
a paid chairman or a managing director under the control of the Reserve 
Bank, the Finance Minister and Parliament rather than to have an honorary 
chairman. 

6. Mr. V. B. Gandhi (Congress—Bombay) refuted the suggestion that the- 
International Bank was dominated by American interests. “So far as control 
of this institution is concerned let us not forget that 67 per cent, of the- 
voting is in non-American hands”. 

7. Dr. N. M. Jaisoorya (P.D.F.—Hyderabad) said the question before the; 
House was whether Parliament had jurisdiction over the Corporal ion or not. 

The Corporation wanted help in case anything went wrong, and the Gov¬ 
ernment had to guarantee loans and make up for any loss. “If this House 
is to bear responsibility then we have the right to get any information we 
require as and when necessary”. 
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8. Mr. M. C. Shah, Deputy Minister of Finance replying to the debate, 
.said it would have given him great pleasure to disclose the names of the 
loanees. But he had to follow the policy that had been accepted by the 
liaise so far. In 1949 this policy was laid down by the then Finance Minister, 
Dr. John Matthai, and Mr. Chintaman Deshmukh reiterated it very recently 
•on the floor of the House. An amending Bill had been brought forward in 
1951 but this point was not raised then. However, the Prime Minister had 
already assured the House that after the return of the Finance Minister the 
question would be taken up and decided in consultation with the represen¬ 
tatives of the House. If any case of favouritism or nepotism or partiality 
was brought before the Government, they would inquire into it fully. 

Mr. Shah said that the Corporation, with its limited resources and with 
a paid-up capital of only Rs. 5 crores had tried to serve the economy of the 
country to the best of its ability. As regards help to new industries, out of 
103 loans, aggregating over Rs. 15' 22 crores sanctioned up to the end of 
October, 1952, the loans to new types of industries totalled over Rs. 5-78 crbres. 
The paid-up capital of all these concerns came to over Rs. 30-81 crores. 
That showed the extent to which the loans granted by the Corporation supple¬ 
mented their capital. 

The Minister also described the distribution of the loans Statewise and 
industry-wise to show that the Corporation did its best to help concerns in 
backward areas. 

“If my friends will take a clearer view of the whole thing” said Sri Shah, 

-“I am sure they will agree that the Corporation is working on sound lines”. 

As regards the possibility of the Corporation subscribing equity capital, 
Sri Shah, said that when the original Bill was brought before the House, 
the Government did not envisage equity capital or risk capital or enterprise 
capital. Firstly, the Corporation would not be able to undertake it with its 
limited resources; secondly, it could not undertake the risk. It was well 
•known that the invester in a new concern might have to wait for five or six 
years to get dividends and meanwhile the Corporation would have to pay 
interest on the capital invested by various institutions. Even in the U.K. the 
Corporation there subscribed equity capital only in the case of very well- 
established and reputed firms and not just for promoting an industry. 

Nor was it possible for the Government of India at this stage to have a 
development bank, he added. It might be taken up later on. 

With regard to the allegation that the Corporation was controlled by a 
certain group of industrialists, the Minister read out the names of the Mem¬ 
bers of the Board and of the Executive Committee in refutation of the 
■charge. 

Sri Sarangadhar Das had mentioned two Orissa textile mills in his 
speech, Sri Shah said that only one mill had taken a loan, and the value of 
its assets was very much greater than the loan. Sri Das had also asked how 
the Corporation could have first charge on the assets of this concern when 
the Orissa Government had already granted a loan to it. Sri Shah replied 
that the State Government had waived its right of first charge in favour o ^ 
the Corporation. “I submit, ‘said Sri Shah’, that there is some imaginary 
mis apprehension”. 
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The Minister said that Dr. Lanka Sundaram had stated that in one case 
a concern with a capital of Rs. 15 lakhs got a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs. “I have 
made inquiries but not found a single concern in that category. If he has 
got any information I am prepared to inquire into it and satisfy him” 

There was also some imaginary misapprehension, said Sri Shah, that 
because a certain industrialist was on the Corporation, he controlled it. “I 
may be pardoned if I say that it would be an insult to the intelligence and 
integrity of these II Directors if they are just ruled by the Chairman”. 
Further, Sri Shah said, the Chairman of the Executive Committee was not 
the Chairman of the Corporation but the Managing Director. All applications 
were considered by the executive committee and the opinion of the Minis¬ 
tries concerned was also taken. 

The Government, said Sri Shah, were satisfied with the working of Regu¬ 
lation 37, under which a Director with interest in a loan was not allowed to 
be present when that application was under consideration. There might have 
been some misgivings in the minds of some members but at the same time 
'“to run down people who come forward to render public service is not fair”. 

The Bill itself was a very simple one. Foreign borrowing could not be 
had unless they were guaranteed by the Government of the country to which 
the Corporation belonged. Shipping concerns had also been made eligible for 
taking loans, as shipping was a key industry. A new ship cost about Rs. 58 
lakhs to Rs. 60 lakhs. In view of this, and in view of the fact that capital 
equipment cost more, the maximum limit of a loan was being raised. 

He was glad that the proposed loan from the International Bank had been 
welcomed by all members except those ‘‘who have made it a fashion to 
decry help from America”. No conditions were attached to these borrowings. 

Hindi .—‘Arya Varta’, Patna, ‘Navrashtra’, Patna, ‘Bharat’, Allahabad, 
‘Nav Bharat Times’, Delhi and ‘Yug Dharma’, Nagpur, published on the 3rd 
December, the allegations made by some members of the Opposition against 
the Industrial Finance Corporation and carried on the next day the Govern¬ 
ment reply given by Sri M. C. Shah refuting the allegations. ‘Sansar’, 
Banaras, carried a similar coverage of both day’s proceedings in its issue of 
the 5th December. 

‘Hindustan’, Delhi, in its issue of the 3rd December, covered the first day’s 
debate ignoring the allegations and published on the 4th December, 1952 the 
second day’s proceedings giving the Government reply. ‘Aj\ Banaras publi¬ 
shed similar reports in its issues of 4th and 5th December. 

The relevant issues of ‘Jagran’, Jhansi for the examination of the first 
day’s debate were not available. In its issue of the 4th December, 1952, the 
paper published a brief summary of the speeches including that of Sri 
Shah. 

‘Sandesh’, Agra and ‘Sanmarg’, Banaras, did not publish the first day’s 
proceedings but covered briefly the second day’s proceedings in their issues 
of 4th and 5th December, respectively. 

‘Jai Hind’, Jubbulpore, ‘Nav Bharat’, Nagpur, ‘Lokmanya’, Calcutta, and 
‘Rashtradoot’, Jaipur, reported the proceedings of both days in their issues 
of the 3rd and 4th December, 1952, ignoring the allegations made by Sri 
Sarangadhar Das and other Opposition members as well as the Government 
reply given by Sri M. Shah. ‘Pradeep’, Patna, published, in its issues of 
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the 3rd and 4th December respectively, summaries of the two days’ debates 
covering some of the allegations made by members of the Opposition and 
the Government reply. 

'Sainik', Agra, ignored the proceedings of both days. The relevant issues 
of 'Hindi Milap’, Jullundur. were not available for research. 

'Vishwamitra’, Calcutta, and 'Nav Jivan’, Lucknow, did not publish in 
their issues of th c ;trd December the allegations made by some speakers 
against the Corporation and carried summaries of the second day’s debate 
in their issues of the 4th December without refutation of the allegations. 

‘Amar Ujala', Agra, published a summary of the first day’s debate in its 
issue of the 3rd December carrying the allegations made by Sri Sarangadhar 
Das. In its issue of 4th December, 1952, the paper did not cover the second 
day’s debate. The subsequent issues were not available for research. 

‘Jagriti’, Howrah, published a very short summary of the first day's debate 
without mentioning the allegations made by some members of the Opposition. 
The paper did not publish Sri Shah’s reply. ‘Nav Prabhat’, Gwalior, pub¬ 
lished a summary of the first day’s proceedings covering the allegations 
made by the Opposition members but did not cover the Government reply 
in its subsequent issues. 

English .—‘Tims of India’. Bombay; ‘Hindu’, Madras; ‘Indian Express’ Mad¬ 
ras; ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, Calcutta; ‘Statesman’, Calcutta; ‘Hindustan Times’, 
New Delhi; ‘Bombay Chronicle’, Bombay; ‘Tribune’, Ambala; ‘Leader’, 
Allahabad; ‘Hindustan Standard’, Calcutta; ‘National Standard’, Bombay; 
‘Hitawada’, Nagpur; ‘National Herald’, Lucknow; and ‘Delhi Express’, Delhi, 
published on the 3rd December the allegations made by some Members of 
the Opposition against the Industrial Finance Corporation, and carried on 
the next day the Government reply given by Sri Shah refuting the allega¬ 
tions. ‘Deccan Herald’, Bangalore, also gave a similar coverage of both day’s 
proceedings in its issues of the 4th and 5th December. 

‘Assam Tribune', Gauhati, published on the 5th December summaries of 
both days’ proceedings omitting the allegations made by Sri Sarangadhar Das 
but covering the Government reply. ‘Indian Nation’, Patna, published on the 
3rd and 4th December summaries of the debate held on the 2nd and 3rd 
December without mentioning the Opposition allegations and the Government 
refutation. ‘Searchlight’, Patna, published on December 4, a summary 
ignoring the allegations, but on the next day gave a summary of Sri Shah’s 
speech in defence of the Chairman of the I.F.C. ‘Mail’, Madras and ‘Nagpur 
Times’, Nagpur, in their issues of the 3rd December published summaries 
of the debate ignoring the allegations made against the Corporation but 
published on the next day summaries of Sri Shah’s speech. ‘Indian Repub¬ 
lic’, Madras and Poona Daily. News’, Poona, reported the proceedings of both 
the days ignoring the allegations as well as the Government reply. ‘Evening 
News’, New Delhi, did not cover the first day’s proceedings but gave a brief 
summary on 3rd December, 1952 of the second days’ debate. ‘Free Press 
Journal’, Bombay, ‘Pioneer’, Lucknow, and ‘Daily News’, Secunderabad, pub¬ 
lished on 3rd December, 1952 summaries of the first day’s proceedings cover¬ 
ing the allegation made against the Corporation, but in their reports on 4th 
December, 1*52 ignored Sri Shah’s speech refuting the allegations. 
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Advance’, Calcutta, ‘Bombay Sentinal’, Bombay and ‘Evening News of 
India’, Bombay, did not cover the two-day debate. 

Urdu .—‘Qaumi Awaz’, Lucknow, covered the allegations as well as the 
Government reply in its issues of the 3rd and 5th December respectively. 
‘Asre Jadid’, Calcutta, also gave a similar coverage on the 3rd and 4th Decem¬ 
ber. ‘Milap’, New Delhi, ‘Pratap’, New Delhi and ‘Vir Bharat’, Delhi, on the 4th 
and 5th December and ‘Hind Samachar’, Jullundur, on the 5th and 6th Decem¬ 
ber also covered both the Opposition and the Government points of view. 
‘Khilafat’, Bombay, covered briefly the proceedings of the two days ignoring 
the allegations and the Government reply. ‘Tej’, Delhi did not cover the 
first day’s debate but published a summary of Sri Shah’s speech in its issue 
of the 6th December. ‘Nai Duniya’, Delhi, published on the 5th December 
the allegations against the Corporation made by some members of the Oppo¬ 
sition but ignored the second day’s debate in which the Government spokes¬ 
man had replied refuting those allegations. ‘Naya Zamana’, Jullundur, pub¬ 
lished on the 6th December summaries of the speeches made by Dr. Hiren 
Mookerji and Dr. Jaisooriya and ignored all other speakers including Sri 
Shah. ‘Payyam’, Hyderabad, did not cover the first day’s debate but in its 
report of the second day’s debate gave summaries of the speeches made by 
Dr. Hiren Mookerji and Dr. Jaisooriya and did not publish the Government 
reply. 

‘Sada-e-Am’, Patna, ‘Hindustan’, Bombay, ‘Azad Hind’, ‘Calcutta, ‘Rozana 
Hind’, Calcutta, ‘Sathi’, Patna. ‘Ittehad’, Bombay, ‘Prabhat’, Jullundur, 
‘Azad’. Banaras, ‘Sadaqat’, Ludhiana, and ‘A1 Huq’, Calcutta, did not cover 
the debate. 

Bengali .—'Ananda Bazar Patrika’, ‘Dainik Basumati’, ‘Lokasevak’, ‘Jana- 
sevak’, and ‘Swadhinata’, published on 3rd December, 1952 summaries of the 
speeches containing allegations against the working of the Industrial Finance 
Corporation and also gave prominence to the speech of Sri M. C. Shah, re¬ 
futing those allegations. ‘Jugantar’. however, published on 4th December, 
1952 the allegations made by Sri Sarangadhar Das, but condensed the speech 
of the Deputy Finance Minister to such an extent that the allegations made 
on the previous day against the Chairman of the Corporation remained 
virtually unrefuted. 

Oriya. —‘Samaja’, ‘Mathurubhumi’ and ‘Prajatantra’, published summaries 
of the proceedings of both the days fairly and impartially. In the case of 
'Mathurubhumi’, however, it was noticed that the headline given to the 
report of the proceedings of the 2nd December was not faithful. It ran: 
“Industrial Finance Corporation shows Favouritism in Granting Loans to 
Industrial Concerns”. This headline gives the impression that the allegations 
had been proved. These allegations, however, were refuted by the Govern¬ 
ment’s spokesman on the next day. 

Assamese .— 1 ‘Nutan Assamiya’, covered, the proceedings of the two days in 
its issues of the 3rd and 4th December 1952 and was fair to both the sides. 

Tamil .—‘Bharata Devi’, published on 3rd December, 1952 a brief summary 
of the first day’s debate, omitting the allegations made by Sri Sarangadhar 
Das. The paper did not cover the second day’s debate. ‘Dinamam’, Madras, 
also published on 4th December, 1952 a brief summary, omitting Sri Saranga¬ 
dhar Das’s allegations. The paper did not cover the second day’s debate. 
‘Swadeshamitran’, Madras, published on the 4th December, reporting t e 
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allegations made by Sri Sarangadhar Das. The same day, it covered the 2nd 
<iay s proceedings including Sri Shah’s reply. 

'^ aV , a ! n f a ’’ Coimbatore, in its issue of 3rd and 4th December, 1952 cover- 

b r !f th n t °“ the dayS ’ ign ° ring the legations made by mem¬ 
bers of the Opposition as well as the Government reply. ‘Tamil Nadu’ 

Madurai, covered briefly the proceedings of both the days in the House of the 
Peopie in its issues of 4th and 5th December, 1952, omitting the allegations 
made by members of the Opposition, but briefly published the reply given 

f<fr research" ^ ^ rdeyant isSUeS of ‘ Th y a g an ad’ were not available 

Cady Thanti’, Madras, published on the 3rd and 4th December reports of 
da r^ Pr °^ e ingS giving Prominence to the allegations made by the 
^ward bUt iSn ° red the G0V “ nt 0* -W put 

Trtugu,.—‘Andhra Prabha’, Madras, published in its issue of 4th December 
1952 a summary of the debate held on 2nd December, 1952 covering the 
speeches made by Sri Tyagi and Sri Sarangadhar Das. In its report on 5th 
December, 1952 of the second day’s debate the paper published a brief sum¬ 
mary of Sri Shah s speech. 

‘Aruna’, Kakinada, did not cover the debate. 

Andhra Patnka’, Madras, published a summary of the first day’s debate 

hv SHS* e 1 n DeCe SL ber ’ 1952, in Which U state d the allegations made 
by Sri Sarangadhar Das. The paper, however, did not publish any summary 

in h S !u° nd * day ’ S pr o cee d ings and thus failed to carry the Government reply 
to the allegations made by Sri Sarangadhar Das. 

Molowalom.—-Mathurubhumi-, Kozhikode, published on 3rd and 4th Dec¬ 
ember, 1952 brief summaries of the proceedings of the debate without men¬ 
tioning either the allegations made by some opposition members against the 
Corporation or the Government reply. ‘Kerala Kaumudi’, Trivandrum pub¬ 
lished a brief report of the first day’s proceedings without mentioning any 
allegations but did not cover the second day’s proceedings. ‘Chandrika’, 
Kozhikode published a brief summary of the first day’s proceedings in its 
issue of 4th December. This summary did not contain any allegations. The 
paper did not carry the second day’s proceedings. ’Express’, Trichur pub- 
ished in its issue of 3rd December, 1952 a brief summary of the first day’s 
proceedings without mentioning any specific allegations but did not report 
day ’ S proceedings ' ‘Gomathi’, Trichur, published in its issue of 
the 4th December a summary of the first day’s proceedings without mention¬ 
ing any allegations. Its relevant issues were not available for examination of 
the second day’s debate. ‘Keralabhushanam’, Kottayam, published on the 
3rd and 4th December, 1952 very brief reports of the first and second day’s 
proceedings ignoring the allegations and the Government reply. ‘Malabar 
Mail’, Ernakulam, published in its issue of the 3rd December, 1952 a brief 
summary of the speeches made by Dr. Sbyama Prasad Mukerji and Prof. 
Hiren Mukerji without mentioning any allegations and also carried a sum¬ 
mary of the Prime Minister’s speech. The paper did not carry the second 
day’s proceedings. ‘Powrakahalam’, Trivandrum, did not carry the first 
day's proceedings, but published in its issue of December 5, 1952, a brief 
summary of the speech of Sri Sarangadhar Das, Prof. Hiren Mukerji and 
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the Government reply given by Sri M. C. Shull. •Prabhatam’, Quilon, pub¬ 
lished on the 3rd December a short summary of the lirst day’s proceedings 
without mentioning any allegations. The paper did not cover the second day’s 
proceedings. 

Marathi. —’Loksatta’, Bombay, in its report of the first day's proceedings 
published on 3rd December did .not mention the allegations against Corpora¬ 
tion, but on the second day carried the Government reply. 

'Kal\ Poona, did not cover the allegations made on the first day, ai*i 
did not report the next clay’s proceedings either. ’Sakai’ and ‘Bharat’ of 
Poona did not publish the allegations and the Government reply. The rele¬ 
vant issues of ‘Sandhya Kal’, were not available for the examination of the 
first day’s proceedings. The paper did not cover the second day’s debate. 
‘Samaj’, Kolhapur and ‘Satyawadi’, Kolhapur, did not cover the debate. 
Nava Shakti’, Bombay, published on 3rd December a summary of the first 
day’s proceedings on the front page covering important basic points and 
also displayed in a single column box Sri Sarangadhar Das’s allegations 
against the I.F.C. In its report of the second day’s debate published cm the 
lust page, on 4th December 1952 the paper gave due prominence to Sri Shah’s 
speech refuting the allegations. The published summary said that Sri Shah 
had totally refuted the allegations that the Corporation was controlled by 
certain industrialists. He had said that the Executive Committee considered 
all the applications and consulted the Ministries concerned, and Government 
had fullest possible control over the Corporation. Sri Shalt regretted that 
during the debate flitter criticism was made against the Corporation on 
recount of sheer baseless misunderstanding. 

‘Maharashtra’, Nagpur, published on 3rd December and 4th December res¬ 
pectively the allegations made by some Opposition members and Sri Shah's 
refutation of those allegations. 

'Prabhat’, Poona, ‘Manvantar’, Poona, ‘Lokshakti’, Poona and ‘Lokamanya’, 
Bombay, carried on 3rd December the allegations but in their reports pub¬ 
lished on 4th December of the second day’s proceedings omitted that portion 
of Sri Shah’s speech which refuted the allegations made against the I.F.C. 

Gujarati .—'Bombay Samachar’, Bombay and ‘Vande Mstaram’, Bombay, 
published in their issues of the 3rd and 4th December, summaries of the 
debates briefly covering the speeches made by the members of the Opposition 
making allegations against the Corporation and Sri Shah’s reply. 

‘Gujarat Samachar’, Ahmedabad, ’Phulchhab’, Rajkot, and ‘Prabhat’, Ahme- 
dabad, covered the second day’s debate in their issues of the 4th December 
carrying only the summaries of the speech made by Sri Shah. These papers 
did not cover the first day’s debate. 

‘Janmabhoomi’, Bombay, ‘Sayaji Vijaya’, Baroda, and ‘Janashakti’, Bombay, 
published on the 3rd and 4th December, 1952 summaries of the speeches made 
by some speakers. These papers ignored the allegations made on the first 
day by Sri Sarangadhar Das and other Opposition leaders, but published in 
their issues of the 4th December short summaries of the speech made by 
Sri M. C. Shah refuting the Opposition allegations. ’Loksatta’, Baroda, pub¬ 
lished similar reports of the debates in its issues of the 4th and 5th December, 
1952. ‘Gujarat Mitra’ and ‘Gujarat Darpan’. covered the two days’ debates 
in its issues of 3rd and 5th December respectively without mentioning either 
the allegations made by some Opposition members or the Government reply. 
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Kannada. —'Sainyukta Karnatak’, Hubli. and ‘Vishal Karnatak’, Hubli, pub¬ 
lished in their issues of the 3rd December and 4th December summaries of 
the debates held in the House of the People on the 2nd and 3rd December 
respectively covering th'e allegations made by the Opposition members as 
well as Sri M. C. Shah's refutation of those allegations. 

‘Nava Yuga’. Hubli. published on 4th December 1952 a news item in which 
it ignored the allegations as well as the Government reply. 

‘Prajavani’, Bangalore, and ‘Vishwa Karnatak', Bangalore, did not cover 
the debate. 

Punjabi .—None of the five Punjabi newspapers published any report 
of the two-day debate on the Industrial Finance Corporation. 


NATIONALIZATION OF ROAD TRANSPORT 

One of the two topics selected for the Bombay State was the statement 
made by Sri Babubhai Patel, Deputy Minister of the Bombay Government 
on the nationalization of road transport and Government preparations to 
meet the Motor Operators’ threat for a strike. The standard version was 
the Bombay Publicity Directorate’s release to the Press on the 25th Decem¬ 
ber 1952 from which the following basic poinls were drawn:— 

1. Sri Babubhai Patel, Minister for Transport, Bombay Government, said 
that all possible arrangements to cope with the situation that might be creat¬ 
ed as a result of the proposed Motor Operators’ strike from January 1, were 

being made by the Government. 

2. Not only would the Government see that the essential supplies of food 
and vegetables continued to flow undistributed but they would also extend 
the facilities of transport in such a manner as to enable normal trade, com¬ 
merce and ’industries to go on unaffected by the strike. 

3. Arrangements were being made to utilise a fairly good number of mili¬ 
tary and State Transport vehicles for the purpose. This would ensure trans¬ 
port of food grains in the rural areas also. 

4. Such operators as would like to be on the road and also private car¬ 
riers who would desire to ply would be effectively assisted by being given 
protection. Arrangements to utilise the public and private carriers fully on 
the basis of a guaranteed remuneration were also under consideration. 

5. Sri Patel characterised as wrong the statement of the transport opera¬ 
tors which said that the Government of India was not consulted on the point 
of utilization of the Canadian vehicles for nationalization. In fact, Sri Patel 
pointed out, the Canadian aid was made available through the efforts of 
the Government of India. 

6. Sri Patel said it had always been the Government’s policy to consider 
sympathetically the question of taking over, on the basis of fair compensa¬ 
tion, those private vehicles which were completely displaced as a result of 
nationalization on a particular route. So far as the nationalization on the 
Poona-Nasik-Dhulia route was concerned the same policy would be followed. 
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7, Sri Patel said that most of the employees of the private earners had 
Jbeen absorbed when passenger transport was taken over by the State Trans¬ 
port, and they had appreciated the regular hours of work, better remunera¬ 
tion and other facilities provided by the State Transport. The policy regard¬ 
ing taking over of the displaced staff in respect of the goods transport as 
well would continue. 


Hindi. —‘Vishwamitra’, Bombay, and ‘Nav Bharat Times’, Bombay publish¬ 
ed on 26-12-1952 summaries covering the major basic points in the Deputy 
Minister’s statement but offered no comments. 

English .—‘Times of India’, Bombay, ‘Bombay Chronicle’, Bombay, ‘Free 
Press Journal’, Bombay, and ‘National Standard’, Bombay, published the full 
text in their issues dated the 26th December, 1952. The two evening news¬ 
papers, ‘Bombay Sentinel’, Bombay and the ‘Evening News of India’, 
Bombay, also published the full text in their editions of December 25, 1952. 
‘Poona Daily News’, Poona, did not carry the news. 

‘Times of India\ Bombay, published fair comments on the 1st and 2nd 
January, 1953. ‘Evening News of India’, also carried a fair editorial on the 
26th December, 1952. 

Urdu. —‘Ittehad’, Bombay, and ‘Hindustan’, Bombay, did not publish any 
news and views on this topic. 

Marathi. —‘Sakai’, Poona, published in its issue of the 26th December, 
1952 a summary of Sri Patel’s statement, ‘Lokasatta’, Bombay, ‘Lokmanya’, 
Bombay, ‘Navashakti’, Bombay, ‘Bharat’, Poona, ‘Gaokari’, Nasik, ‘Loka- 
shakti’, Poona, and ‘Manvantar’, Poona published in their issues of 26th 
December, 1952 short summaries of the statement covering all the major basic 
points. ‘Kal’, Poona and ‘Satyawadi’, Kolhapur, also published on 26th 
December, 1952 short summaries of the statement covering a few basic points. 

Only ‘Bharat’, Poona, on 3-1-1953 and ‘Lokashakti’, Poona, on 2-1-1953 
published comments, which were fair. ‘Kal’, ‘Lokmanya’, ‘Sakai’, ‘Gaokari’, 
‘Manvantar’, and ‘Satyawadi’ did not take any editorial notice of Sri Patel^ 
statement. ' 

The relevant issues of ‘Sandhyakal’, Bombay, were not available for 
research. 

Gujerati .—‘Bombay Samachar’, Bombay and ‘Sandesh’, Ahmedabad, pub¬ 
lished in their issues of 26th December. 1952 detailed summaries of the 
Deputy Minister’s statement. ‘Janmabhoomi’, Bombay published the full 
text of the statement on 25th December, 1952, while ‘Vande Mataram', Bom¬ 
bay on 25th December and ‘Gujarat Samachar’, Ahmedabad, and ‘Jana- 
shakti’, Bombay, on 26th December, 1952 published summaries of the Deputy 
Minister’s statement. ‘Lokasatta’. Baroda, published a brief summary of 
the statement. 

The required issues of the Gujarati newspapers were not available for 
the examination of comment. 

Kannada .—‘Nava Yuga’, Hubli, and ‘Samyukta Karnatak’, Hubli, pub¬ 
lished summaries of the Deputy Minister’s statement in their issues of 26th 
December, 1952, but offered no comment. 
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PROHIBITION ENQUIRY REPORT 

The second topic for the Bombay State was Sri M. D. Bhansali’s prohibi¬ 
tion enquiry report. The standard version was the full text of his report 
from which the following basic points were drawn:— 

1. In his report, Sri Bhansali lays emphasis on the necessity for stricter 
enforcement and more propaganda. 

2. Religious sentiment against alcoholic drinks should be mobilised. 

3. Appeal should be made to the pleaders not to help in obtaining acquit¬ 
tals on technical grounds, and to doctors that they should not refuse to exa¬ 
mine cases of alleged consumption of liquor or to give certificates if they 
are satisfied that liquor has been consumed. 

4. The manufacture of liquor is an easy process. Experience has shown 
that it is the traffic in illicit liquor which should be guarded against. The 
abuse in this respect is most noticeable amongst those who were in the trade 
in the past, were resorting to illicit practices and the ex-criminal tribes who 
were set free from the restraints imposed on them and who in the absence 
of rehabilitation and alternative occupations have found the liquor traffic an 
easy method of solving their unemployment problem. 

5. The Bombay Prohibition Act should be amended to provide for the 

legitimate use of toilet and medicinal preparations and to prevent their mis¬ 
uses. 1 

6. The Bombay Prohibition Act legislation should be enacted on the lines 
of the Drugs (Control) Act, 1950 to regulate, under licences, the import, ex¬ 
port, sale and possession of medicinal and alcoholic commercial preparations 
and to prevent their misuse. 

7. Legislation is necessary to prevent the abuse of proprietary preparations, 
tonic wines, etc., which are not medicinal in value and which can be abused 
for portable purposes. 

8. To check illicit distillation from mhowra flowers, the work of collection 
and export of mhowra flowers should be entrusted to co-operative societies. 

9. Neera Centres which are run departmentally may be retained except 
in the Gujarat area and Thana district. 

10. The policy of replacing toddy palm trees where possible by food 
crops should be encouraged. 

11. More concentrated effort should be made to check organized smug¬ 
gling of liquor and action should be taken against the ring-leaders who pro¬ 
vide the organization. 

12. The Kotwal and Surpanch should also be responsible for giving infor¬ 
mation of offences against the Prohibition Act occurring in»the limits of 
their village. 

13. In the case of foreigner’s permits the limit of four units may be re¬ 
tained. In the case of health permits the limit should be reduced to two 
units and the right to treat cancelled. 

14. Officers at the top should obtain intelligence about the officers entrust¬ 
ed with enforcement to find out whether they themselves are breaking the 
law by drinking illicit liquor or by conniving at unlawful activities. Cases 
against such officers should be worked out. 
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15. The Home Guards in City areas and the Village Defence Units in 
rural areas should be utilised to a much greater extent for Prohibition work 
in order to relieve pressure on the Police force. The Inspector-General of 
Police, the Director of Excise and Prohibition, and the Commandant General, 
Home Guards should meet in a Committee and work out proposals with this 
object. If any member of the Home Guards or the Village Defence Units 
abuses his position or privileges, his services should be dispensed with. 

16. The names of informants should not be divulged nor should informants 
be appointed panches. When information leaks out, attempt should be made 
to ascertain how the leakage occurred. 

17. Areas which are notorious for illicit distillation and smuggling such 
as the coastal tracts and particularly the districts of Surat, Thana, Kolaba, 
Ratnagiri and Kanara and certain talukas which contain notorious places 
in other districts should be treated as Special Prohibition areas. A specially 
selected task force should be appointed for these special Prohibition areas. 

18. A Central Intelligence Force whose duty will be to check connivance, 
detect inter-district rackets, coordinate detection work and assist the local 
task force should be kept with headquarters at Poona or Bombay with an 
Officer of the rank of District Superintendent of Police as its head. 


English .—‘Times of India’, Bombay, ‘Bombay Chronicle’, Bombay, ‘Evening 
News of India’, Bombay, and ‘National Standard’, Bombay published on 
5-8-1952 summaries covering all the important basic points. ‘Bombay 
Sentinel’, Bombay did not carry the news. 

‘Times of India’, on 9-8-1952 and ‘National Standard’, on 6-8-1952 made 
fair comments. ‘Bombay Sentinel’, and ‘Evening News of India’, did not 
comment on the report. 

‘Free Press Journal’, Bombay, in its issue of the 5th August, 1952, pub¬ 
lished a brief summary of Sri Bhansali’s report as the leading story of the 
day under the headlines “Reform in Prohibition Policy Urged” and “Free 
Sale of Beer and Toddy in Cities”. In the opening paragraphs the paper 
stated:— I 

“Revision of policy of Prohibition to the extent of giving permits to ad¬ 
dicts and making liquor or low alcoholic content including beer and toddy 
freely available in the cities and coastal areas has been recommended by 
Sri M. D. Bhansali who conducted an official enquiry into the working of 
Prohibition in the Bombay State”. 

Nowhere in the 39 recommendations given at the end of chapter 6 of the 
Prohibition Enquiry Report has it been suggested that there should be free 
sale of beer and toddy in cities and coastal areas, on page 36 of the report, 
however, Sri Bhansali has stated as follows:— 

“The other methods which have been suggested to me for reducing illicit 
traffic are:— « 

1 . 

2. Liquor of low alcoholic content, including beer and toddy, to be made 
freely available”, 
and went on to say: 

“.Under a policy of temperance, toddy, beer or liquor of low 

alcoholic content might be less objectionable than tonic wine or medicated 
alcohol”. 
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It is clear that making liquor of low alcoholic content, including toddy 
and beer freely available was only a suggestion made to Sri Bhansali as 
one of the methods of reducing illicit traffic—the suggestion which Sri 
Bhansali thought “might be less objectionable than tonic wine or medicated 
alcohol” under a policy of temperance—not prohibition. 

'Free Press Journal’ has treated a suggestion made to Sri Bhansali as 
recommendation made by him. The report carried by the newspaper is 
thus inaccurate. 

In the course of a short comment entitled “Any Beer”, ‘Free Press 
Journal’ w^rote the next day: — 

"Another suggestion made by this official (Sri Bhansali) is that health 
permits should be abolished after giving one year’s notice to permit-holders 
and making liquor of low alcoholic content, including toddy and beer, freely 
available in the cities and coastal areas”. This comment appears to be 
unfair as it is based solely on the inaccurate report published in this news¬ 
paper on the previous day. Free availability of liquor of low alcoholic 
content, including toddy and beer. was not recommended by Sri Bhansali 
in his repdrt; it was merely a suggestion made to him which he thought 
might be less objectionable than tonic wine or medicated alcohol but he 
did not recommend the suggestion. 

In its issue dated the 5th August, 1952, ‘Poona Daily New's’, Poona, 
published a summary of Sri Bhansali’s report covering important basic 
points. In para 6 of the news item the paper said: — 

“Mr. Bhansali has disapproved the suggestion that the Prohibition should 
be still more deterrent or that as in the case of other legislative enactments, 
no pleader should be allowed in case of consumption and possession”. This 
part of the news report appears to be inaccurate. What Sri Bhansali had 
suggested was that an appeal should be made to pleaders not to help in 
obtaining acquittals on technical grounds. 

Commenting on Sri Bhansali’s report in its issue of August 7, 1952, 
‘Poona Daily News’ observed that Sri Bhansali had recommended decontrol 
of beer and toddy or such other drinks which have low alcoholic content. 
Here again it may be pointed out, making of liquor of low alcoholic content, 
including beer and toddy freely available was only a suggestion made to 
Sri Bhansali who had remarked that “under a policy of temperance, toddy, 
beer or liquor of low alcoholic content might be less objectionable than 
tonic wine or medicated alcohol”. It has already been said that Sri Bhansali 
did not include this suggestion in his 39 recommendations given at the end 
of the report under the title ‘Summary of Recommendations’. The paper 
has distorted the views expressed by Sri Bhan^li. Its comment, therefore, 
is unfair. ‘Poona Daily New's’ began its editorial as follows: — 

“It must be borne in mind that Mr. Bhansali is an officer of the State 
and has an interest in the administration as also in his own prospects”. 
This paragraph casts an unjustified reflection on the integrity of Sri Bhansali 
and his competency to judge matters impartially. “It is an established 
fact”, the paper continues, “that officers of the Government do not set out 
their mind in a manner likely to offend the susceptibilities of the Ministers 
in charge”. This remark also appears to have been based more on un¬ 
established presumptions rather than on factual grounds and may also be 
adjudged unfair. This remark amounts to a personal attack, and obviously 
exceeds the rather wide limits of criticism. 



Marathi.—' Loksatta’, Bombay, published in its issue of the 5th August, 
1852 a summary of the Prohibition Enquiry Report. ‘Kal’, Poona, published 
a translation of the 39 recommendation made by Sri Bhansali on the 
8th August, 1952. ‘Lokmanya’, Bombay, published on 5th August, 1952, a 
summary of the report covering all the basic points. ‘Bharat’, Poona, and 
‘Prabhat’, Poona, on 5th August, 1952 and ‘Manvantar’, Poona, and ‘Gaokari’, 
Nasik, on 6-8-1952 published very short summaries of the. report covering 
only a few basic points. Lokashakti’, Poona, covered the news about the 
Prohibition Enquiry Report in the issues of 5th and 6th August, 1952. 
‘Navashakti’, Bombay, published a news item in its issue of the 5th August, 
1952 that the report of the Bhansali Committee had come out and was 
available for public review. It did not carry a summary of the report. 

‘Navashakti’ and ‘Bharat’ offered fair comments on the 9th August. 
‘Loksatta’, ‘Kal’. ‘Gaokari’, ‘Lokashakti’, ‘Manvantar’ and ‘Prabhat’ did not 
take any editorial notice of the report. ‘Lokmanya’ did not comment on the 
topic but it published a series of articles stating that the policy of Prohibition 
had not been a failure as alleged by critics. 

‘Sakai’, Poona, did not publish the news, nor did it offer any comment. 
The relevant issues of ‘Sandhyakal’, Bombay, were not available for research. 

Gujarati —‘Bombay Samachar’, Bombay, in its issue of 7th August, 1952, 
published a short summary of the report covering a few major points. ‘Jan- 
mabhoomi’, Bombay, ‘Janashakti’, Bombay, and ‘Pratap’, Surat, on the 5th 
August, 1952 and ‘Gujarat’, Surat, and ‘Gujarat Mitra and Gujarat Darpan’, 
Surat, on the 6th August, 1952 published short summaries of the Prohibition 
Enquiry Report. ‘Sayajivijay’, Baroda, published an exhaustive summary of 
the news item covering nearly all the basic points; while ‘Sandesh’, Ahmeda- 
bad, ‘Vandemataram’, Bombay, and ‘Loksatta’, Baroda published in their issues 
of 5th August, 1952 very brief summaries of report. ‘Gujarat Samachar’, 
Ahmedabad, also published a very short and rather inadequate summary of 
the report in its issue of 5th August, 1952; out of 39 recommendations made 
by Sri Bhansali in his report, the paper has published only three. The head¬ 
lines laid undue stress on the point that Prohibition lacked public co-opera¬ 
tion and tended to exaggerate the view that the Prohibition policy has been 
far from success. 

‘Vandemataram’, Bombay, and ‘Loksatta’, Baroda, published fair comments 
in their issues of 6th August, 1952. 

Kannada .—‘Nava Yuga’, Hubli, and ‘Vishal Karnatak’, Hubli, published 
summaries of the report in their issues of 6th August, 1952. 

‘Vishal Karnatak’. Hubli,* published a fair comment in its issue of the 
7th August, 1952. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S PRESS NOTE ON THE OSMANIA 

UNIVERSITY 

The topic selected for the Hyderabad State was the Press Note issued 
by the Government of India on 2nd May, 1952 on the Osmania University. 
The following basic points were drawn from this Press release : — 

1. The question of establishing a Central University in the South for 
developing the national language and for promoting closer cultural rela- 
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lions between the North and the South has been under the consideration of 
Ihe Government of India for some time past. 

2. The Osmania University with its central location in the South, its ex¬ 
perience, tradition and potentialities and fact that it has, as its medium of 
instruction, one of the Indian languages, is eminently suitable for this 
purpose. The Government of India in consultation with the Hyderabad 
Government have, therefore, come to the conclusion that the Osmania 
University should be converted into a Central University and run on the 
same lines as the Banaras, Aligarh and Delhi Universities, with Hindi as 
its principal medium of instruction. 

3. The Government of India have set up a Committee to examine 
the details regarding the future constitution of the University and the 
financial implications of the proposed changes and submit their report in 
the course of the next three months. On the basis of this report the 
Government of India will promote legislation for converting the Osmania 
University into a Central institution. 

Hindi .—‘Hindi Milap’, Hyderabad, the only Hindi newspaper of the 
Hyderabad State in the sample list, published prominently in its issue of 
3rd May, 1952 a summary covering all the basic points. The paper did not 
comment on the topic. 

Urdu. —‘Milap’ (Urdu), Hyderabad, published on the 4th May, 1952, a 
summary covering all the basic points. The paper did not comment on 
this topic. 

‘Payam’, Hyderabad, informed the Commission that it did not maintain • 
any record of its back issues. 


PRIME MINISTER’S AWARD ON THE CAPITAL OF MADHYA 

BHARAT 


The local topics selected for the Madhya Bharat State was the Prime 
Minister’s award of 9th May, 1952 on the capital of Madhya Bharat. The 
following basic points were drawn from the full text of the Prime Minister’s 
award : — 

1. The Prime Minister regrets that no agreement has been arrived at 
between the two Rajdhani Samities of Gwalior and Indore on this issue. 

2. He realises the importance to a city of being the Capital of a State, 
but regrets the tendency all over India in the past for cities to grow at the 
expense of other areas. Centralisation is inevitable in the modern State 
but too great centralisation is not good and his own tendency would be to 
encourage decentralisation. He recognises that industrial civilization, which 
is developing, tends towards centralisation. Steam and its progeny brought 
centralisation. Electricity somewhat helps decentralisation. 

3. The Prime Minister limits his choice of Capital to Gwalior and 
Indore, leaving out Ujjain though it is full of history and tradition and 
should be one of the principal cultural centres of the State. 

18-B M of I&B. 
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4. While the two Rajdhani Samities have failed to agree about the- 
major issue, they have agreed that it was not in the interests of Madhya 
Bharat to have as a permanent measure the Capital at two places. 

5. The Prime Minister regrets he does not agree with this one joint 
finding of the two Samities. He feels there must be a sharing of Capital 
between Gwalior and Indore. The Prime Minister suggests that the seat of 
Government should be at Gwalior for 7 to 7£ months in the year and at 
Indore for 4£ to 5 months. The Legislature should meet in both places. 
Obviously, the period of the location of Government and the meeting of 
the Legislature in Indore will be during the summer months when the 
climate of Indore is cooler and preferable to that of Gwalior. 

6. The Prime Minister trusts that this decision will be accepted in a 
friendly spirit by all concerned and suggests that the two Rajdhani Samities, 
having completed their labours, should now divert their attention to 
constructive ends and try to develop their respective cities in every way. 
A city is judged not by its palaces but by its slums. It is judged by the 
social consciousness of its citizens and the social work that they do. It 
is judged by the prosperity of the masses of its population. However, it 
is not the city by itself that counts. There are small towns and numerous 
villages where millions of people dwell, and it is by their growth that. 
Madhya Bharat will be judged. 


Hindi .—The required issues of only one newspaper, ‘Nav PrabhatV 
•Ujjain, were available for research. This newspaper carried the full text 
of the Prime Minister’s statement on the 10th May, 1952 and commented, 
fairly on the same day. 


SRI D. P. MISRA’S RESIGNATION FROM THE CONGRESS 

The local topic selected for the Madhya Pradesh State was Sri D. P, 
Misra’s letter of resignation to the President, Mahakoshal Pradesh Congress 
Committee. The following basic points were drawn from Sri D. P. Misra’s 
letter as reported by the PTI: — 

1. Sri Misra accused the Prime Minister of being a full-fledged dictator 
by contriving the ejection of Sri P. D. Tandon from the presidentship of 
the Congress and himself taking his place. 

2. Sri Misra said that the ejection of Sri P. D. Tandon, besides being 
his “political murder”, was a “murder of democracy”. 

3. This “murder”, Sri Misra alleged, was committed with the sole pur¬ 
pose of winning elections with the help of Pandit Nehru. 

4. Expressing his regret on his severing 30 years association from the 
Congress, Sri Misra declared he had joined the Congress to serve the peo¬ 
ple and not to be a slave to the will of any individual. 

Hindi .—‘Jai Hind’, Jubbulpore, published prominently the full text of 
Sri Misra’s letter of resignation on the 10th September, 1951. ‘Nav BharatV 
Nagpur, published on the same day a summary covering all the basic 
points. 
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The comment made by ‘Jai Hind’ on the 12th September, 1951 was fair. 
In its editorial on the topic published on the 11th September, 1951, ‘Nav 
Bharat’ made a personal attack on Sri Misca. The paper said that Sri 
Misra had proved by his behaviour that his patriotism was more for his 
selfish ends than for his principles. 

The relevant issues of ‘Lokmanya’, Nagpur, were not available for 
research. 

English.—' Hitavada’, Nagpur, and ‘Nagpur Times’, Nagpur, published 
the full text of Sri D. P. Misra’s resignation on the 10th and 11th Septem¬ 
ber, 1951 respectively. 

‘Hitavada’ commented fairly on the 12th September. The relevant 
issues of ‘Nagpur Times’ for the examination of comment were not avail¬ 
able for reserach. 


SRI RAJAGOPALACHARI’S BROADCAST ON 6TH JANUARY, 

1952 ON DECONTROL OF FOOD 

The first local topic for the Madras State was Chief Minister Raja- 
gopalachari’s talk on Decontrol of Food broadcast from Madras on 6th 
January, 1952. The standard version was the authorised copy of the 
broadcast talk obtained from the Madras Station of the All India Radio 
from which the following basic points were drawn : — 

1. Sri Rajagopalachari refers to the strong feeling among all sections 
of the people that the food administration is causing great harassment. 
Growers of food have no enthusiasm. After much deliberation we for¬ 
mulated a scheme of decontrol which has now received the approval of 
the Government of India and will be brought into force forthwith. 

2. Madras State will be divided into six zones. Each zone will have 
one or two surplus districts supplying, through a free market, the needs 
of the attached deficit districts. Within these zones, trade and movement 
will be free. There will be no control as regards price or as regards 
quantity of rice to be sold to any consumer or trader in the free market 
There will be fair price shops where price and quantity to be sold will be 
regulated by Government. This is a safeguard against distress or sudden 
inconvenience. Movements from a place in one zone to any place in 
another zone by rail or motor vehicle will not be permitted execpt through 
permits. Within the zone, however, there will be no restriction between 
one zone and another transport by peasantry of small quantities by head 
loads or carts will not be interfered with. 

3. The requirements of Malabar and Nilgiris will be met from imported 
rice, t.e. rice imported into Madras from outside. Malabar and Nilgiris 
are two highly deficit areas which have to be given special treatment. The 
entire quota alloted to the State by the Centre will be allotted to meet the 
requirements of these two districts over and above their local production. 
The requirements of Hosdrug sub-taluk will be met from imports along 
with Malabar and Nilgiris. Informal rationing will be continued in these 
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areas through fair price shops through which the imported rice quota 
which is wholly allotted to these areas will be distributed to consumers. 

4. Government procurement of rice in East Godavari, West Godavari, 
Krishna, Guntur, Nellore, Tanjore, Malabar and Nilgiris will be given up 
forthwith, as also the levy system of procurement prevailing in South 
Arcot, South Kanara, Madurai, Tiruchirapalli and Srikakulam. Statutory 
rationing will be abolished througout the State. 

5. In the municipal areas of surplus districts informal rationing now 
obtaining will be abolished. In the fair price shops the existing scale of 
rations will continue to be issued on the existing ration cards until the 
free market settles down. So also in the informally rationed areas of 
Malabar and Nilgiris the existing scale will continue to be issued on the 
existing ration cards. After some time, which is estimated to be four 
weeks, the scale can be reduced as the free market rice becomes available 
in adequate measure. 

6. The existing stock of rice at the disposal of Government, which is 
about 4J lakh tons, will be utilised for disposal through the fair price 
shops. Wholesalers who are now handling reserve stocks of Government 
and ratailers who will manage the fair price shops will not be allowed 
to deal in the open market rice. 

7. In order to meet any emergency, Government have kept their pre¬ 
sent stock of 4J lakh tons of rice in reserve so that they may rush supplies 
to any part of the State quantities required for meeting any emergency, 
as well as for distributing rice through fair price shops. For the coming 

• year it is proposed to build up an annual stock of 1J lakh tons by an 
easy levy system in a few surplus districts in order to serve as an emer¬ 
gency reserve. 

8. The sale of imported wheat and milo would also be completely decon¬ 
trolled and derationed. The State will receive supplies from the Government 
of India and distribute them amongst wholesalers and co-operative societies 
selected by the Collector of each district. These wholesalers and co-operative 
societies will be allowed to deal with these grains and supply them to mer¬ 
chants for distribution to the consumers. There will be no control over 
the sale price of wheat. Milo will be sold at specified prices in order to pass 
the benefit of the GovernmeaJ of India’s subsidy to the consumers. There 
will be no limit to the quantity of wheat and milo that any consumer may 
buy. 

9. Madras may take credit for having led the way to the restoration of 
freedom of movement and trade in foodgrains. They have the full moral 
support of the Prime Minister of India and his advisers. 

10. There is enough food in the land, if we are careful and avoid waste. 
We should not lose the good habits we have acquired under compulsion. 
Those who raise food crops with considerable difficulty and anxiety and those 
wholesalers who buy and store the grains, and the numerous traders who 
distribute them among consumers should all consider themselves as trustees 
and patriotic citizens of the Republic and comrades of the Government. 

English .—All the four English newspapers selected for the Madras State, 
viz., ‘Hindu’, Madras, ‘Indian Express’, Madras, ‘Mail’, Madras; and ‘Indian 
Republic’, Madras; published the full text of Sri C. Rajagopalachari’s 
broadcast talk in their issues of the 7th June, 1952. 
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Fair comments were published by ‘Mail’, and 'Indian Republic’ in their 
issues of the 7th June, and by ‘Hindu’ and ‘Indian Express’ cn the 8th June, 
1952. 

Tamil .—‘Bharat Devi’ Madras; ‘Dina Mani’, Madras; ‘Swaesamitran’, 
Madras and ‘Daily Thanthi’, Madras, published the full text on the 7th June 
1952, while ‘Nava India’, Coimbatore and Tamil Nadu’ Madurai carried on 
the 7th and 8th June, 1952 respectively exhaustive summaries covering all 
the basic points. 

Fair comments were made by ‘Swadesamitran’, and ‘Nava India’, on the 
7th June and ‘Bharat Devi’, ‘Dinamani’ and ‘Tamil Nadu’ on the 8th June, 
1952. 

‘Daily Thanthi’, Madras wrote a series of editorials in its issues of 8th, 
8th and 10th June, 1952. In its leading article on the 8th June, the paper 
said: 

“Rajaji has not only abolished food rationing but at the same time 
conferred on the landlords and rich people all sorts of liberties 
possible. Note what he says at the end of his statement: 

‘You may now transport rice as much as you like, store as much as 
you like, and profiteer as much as you like. There is no limit 
on price, no limit on hoarding. The heaps of grains in your 
possession are your own. May God bless you’ ”. 

These are not the words which Rajaji used in his appeal. 

What Rajaji actually said in this context was as follows :— 

“Farmers and dealers, you will no longer be under harassing restric¬ 
tions. May God protect us from greedy thoughts and ward off 
all ill-luck from our path. 

“Farmers, May God bless you. You may now take your grain to any 
place, anywhere and sell it as you like to anyone anywhere and 
no one shall interfere with you in any way. There is no need 
to hide and walk under cover, as if you did not own what you 
possessed. You are free and can dispose as you choose of what 
is yours". 

This paper appears to have mis-reported Rajaji’s appeal and drawn in¬ 
ference from such distortion to suit its editorial policy, which, in all the 
three editorials on this topic was opposed to the decontrol of food. ‘Daily 
Thanthi’s’ comment is thus unfair. 

TELUGU .—‘Andhra Prabha’, Madras and ‘Andhra Patrika’, Madras, pub¬ 
lished the full text in their issues of 8th June, 1952. ‘Aruna’, Kakinada, pub¬ 
lished a brief summary giving a gist of Rajaji’s broadcast talk on the same 
day. 

All these three newspapers published fair comments on this topic of 
their issues of 8th June, 1952. 

Malayalam. —‘Chandrika’, Kozhikode, published the full text on 8th 
June and on the same day ‘Mathrubhumi’, Kozhikode; and ‘Desabhimani’, 
Kozhikode, published summaries covering all the basic points. 

■Mathrubhumi’ and ‘Chandrika’ published fair comments in their issues 
of 8th June, 1952. ‘Desabhimani’ did not offer any comment. 
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RESERVATION OF CLOTH PRODUCTION FOR HANDLOOM 

The second Madras topic was the Government of India’s Press Note 
issued on the 25th November 1952 on reservation of cloth production for 
handloom. The following basic points were drawn from this Press 
release:— 

1. The Government of India have been receiving representations urging 
them to extend the field of reservation for handlooms and it has been sugges¬ 
ted that entire production of bordered dhotis and coloured saris should 
be reserved for the handloom industry. This question will be fully examined 
by the Textile Inquiry Committee which has been set up to make a com¬ 
prehensive study of all sectors of the textile industry with a view to deter¬ 
mining the place of each in the national economy and their inter-relation¬ 
ship. 

2. Pending this inquiry, Government have been considering if the scope 
of the existing reservation of certain types of cloth can be widened as an 
interim measure of relief to the handloom industry. 

3. Saries with dyed yarn in their bodies are already reserved for hand- 
looms. With effect from November 1, 1952, mills have been prohibited also 
from dying saris. The consumption of mill-made bordered saris in areas 
where there is at present a concentration of handlooms is not large. 

4. Dhotis with a border exceeding are now reserved for the handloom 
industry. Government consider that a complete ban by executive order on 
the production of dhotis by mills on the lines now demanded by certain 
interests would not be practicable without a full and thorough investigation. 
Under existing circumstances and having regard to the low purchasing 
power of the people, such a total prohibition is likely to lead to scarcity and 
an Undue rise in prices similar to the conditions that obtained towards the 
end of 1950 and early in 1951, which would adversely affect the consumer. 

5. Government have decided after careful consideration to restrict the 
production of dhotis by mills to 60 per cent of their average monthly pro¬ 
duction for 1951-52. They will watch the result of this restriction with 
regard to— 

(a) the availability of dhotis at reasonable prices to the consumer; 

(b) the facility with which the mill industry can adjust their pattern 

of production since it is necessary to ensure that neither the 
level of employment nor the total production and availability 
of cloth is greatly affected; and 

(c) the capacity of the handloom industry to supply the deficiency 

created by this limitation on mill production. 

6. This restriction will come into force with effect from December 1, 
1952. Where mills, however, have to make adjustments in their equipment 
to enable them to carry out these orders, they will be given time to make the 
necessary readjustment up till January 1, 1953 by the Textile Commissioner 
in the case of mills which apply to him for such facilities. 

English. —‘Hindu’, Madras, ‘Indian Express’, Madras, and ‘Mail’, Madras, 
published on the 26th November, 1952 the full text of the Government of 
India’s Press Note. On the same day, ‘Indian Republic’, Madras, published 
a summary covering all the basic points. 
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Fair comments were made by ‘Hindu’ on the 26th November, 1952 and 
Express’ and ‘Indian Republic’ on the 27th November, 1952. ‘Mail’, 
"Madras, did not offer any comment. 

Tamil .—‘Bharat Devi’, Madras, ‘Dinamani’, Madras, and ‘Swadesamitran’, 
Madras, on the 26th November, 1952 and ‘Nava India’, Coimbatore, on the 
27th November, 1952 published the full text of the Government of India’s 
Press Note. ‘Daily Thanthi’, Madras, and ‘Tamil Nadu’, Madurai, published 
brief summaries in their issues of 26th and 27th November, 1952 respectively. 

‘Bharat Devi’, ‘Dinamani’ and ‘Daily Thanthi’, on the 27 ‘Swadesmitran’ 
•on the 26th and ‘Tamil Nadu’ on the 28th November, 1952 made fair com¬ 
ments. 

TELUGU —‘Andhra Prabha’, Madras, and ‘Andhra Patrika’, Madras, 
published on 27th November, 1952 summaries covering all the basic points. 
•‘Aruna’, Kakinada, did not cover the news. 

‘Andhra Prabha’, commented fairly on 28th November, 1952, while 
J Andhra Patrika’ and ‘Aruna’, did not take any editorial notice of the Press 
Note. 

Malayalam. —‘Mathrubhumi’, Kozhikode, published a summary, covering 
all the basic points in its issue of the 26th November, 1952. On the next 
day, ‘Desabhimani’, Kozhikode, also published a summary omitting some 
■basic points. 

“Mathrubhumi’, Kozhikode, published a fair comment on the 26th Novem¬ 
ber. ‘Desabhimani’ did not take any editorial notice of the topic. 

‘Chandrika’, Kozhikode, did not publish the news nor did it offer any 
•comment. 


PRESIDENT’S ORDER REGARDING MYSORE STATE 

The only local topic for the Mysore State was the President’s Order re¬ 
garding the Mysore State. The basic points for this topic are given in the 
following three paragraphs which contain the full text of the P. T. I. report 
-on the subject: — 

1. The President has promulgated an order exempting Mysore State 
-from the operation of Article 371 of the Constitution. 

2. The order is called “The Mysore State (Cesser of Control) Order, 
1951”. 

3. Article 371 vests in the Centre powers of superintendence and control 
■over the administration of Part B States for a period of ten years, but en¬ 
ables the President to exempt any State from its operation. 

English .—‘Deccan Hearld’, Bangalore, carried the full text of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Order on 10th December, 1951 and published a fair comment on the 
next day. 

KannadaSr— 1 ‘Prajavani’, Bangalore, and ‘Vishwa Karnatak’, Bangalore, 
published in their issues of 9th December, 1951 the full text of the Presi¬ 
dent's Order. 
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‘Vishwa Karnatak’ published a fair comment on the news in its issue of 
9th December, 1951, while ‘Prajavani’, did not offer any views. 


NO-CONFIDENCE MOTION AGAINST THE RAREWALA MINISTRY 

The only topic selected for the Pepsu State was the debate in the 
Pepsu Assembly on the 24th December, 1952 on the no-confidence motion' 
against the Rarewala Ministry. The UPI version of the debate was taken 
as the standard version from which the following basic points were drawn: — 

1. S. Tirath Singh, Ex-Minster (Congress) initiated the motion of no- 
confidence in the Government and dwelt on the “atmosphere of communalism” 
whiah had been deliberately created by the members of the United Front 
Party and also the “conditions of insecurity” prevailing in the State. He 
accused the Government of partiality towards the Biswedars in the tenant- 
landlord dispute and alleged that the United Fornt Party included members 
who did not hesitate even to murder tenants to give possession of land tO' 
Biswedars. S. Tirath Singh further charged the Government with en¬ 
couraging some corrupt and inefficient officers about whom the Public 
Service Commission had remarked that they should not be kept in service. 

2. Sri Brish Bhan, Ex-Minister (Congress) sponsored another no- 
confidence motion and observed that feudal game was being played in the 
State. He referred to “lawlessness and political kidnappings” in the State.. 
He further stated that members were bought over by the United Front 
TParty. He alleged that the Police administration was corrupt and that 
officials were getting protection from the Government for their misdeeds. 

3. In conclusion, Sri Brish Bhan appealed to all members to act wisely 

and to end the state of affairs in which members could be bought by giving 
toys. ! 

4. S. Gian Singh Rerewala, Chief Minister and leader of the United 
Front Party, replying to the debate remarked that much was being made 
of the law and order situation. The Congress benches should not forget,, 
he said, that when they were in office there were lorry “hold-ups” even in the 
neighbourhood of the State Capital. He alleged that the Opposition was- 
encouraging the outlaws. 

5. The Chief Minister contradicted the allegations that S. Lai Singh was 
kidnapped from his residence and declared that an enquiry into the matter 
had been ordered. 

6. The Chief Minister said that the Government had tried its best to- 
expedite the agrarian reforms and it was wrong to doubt the intentions of 
the Government. 

7. S. Bachan Singh (Communist) speaking on the motion accused both 
the United Front Party and the Congress Party of indulging in the game 
of power politics and remarked that both the parties followed anti-people 
policies. 

8. The motion was lost by 30 to 23 votes. 

Punjabi. —"Prakash”, Patiala published on the 26th December, 1952 a- 
summary of the debate covering all the basic points. The paper did not: 
offer any comment on this debate. 
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BENGAL-BJHAR BORDER CONTROVERSY 

The Bengal-Bihar border controversy was the local topic selected for 
the States of Bihar and West Bengal. On August 7, 1952, the Chief Minister 
of West Bengal, Dr. B. C. Roy, made a speech in the West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly supporting a resolution recommending increase in the areas of 
West Bengal and diminution in the territory of Bihar. This demand was 
strongly opposed by the Bihar Press and on August 28, 1952, the Chief 
Minister of Bihar. Dr. S. K. Sinha, at a Press Conference held at Ranchi 
described the West Bengal demand seeking amalgamation of certain portions 
of Bihar with Bengal as “patently unreasonable”. The full text of 
Dr. B. C. Roy’s speech in the West Bengal Assembly and Dr. S. K. Sinha’s 
rejoinder, as reported by the P.T.I., were taken as standard versions from 
which the following basic points were drawn: — 

A. Dr. B. C. Roy’s Speech: — 

1. Supporting the resolution to request the Government of India to invite 
the President to recommend the introduction of a Bill in Parliament to (i) 
increase the area of West Bengal and (ii) diminish the area of Bihar,. 
Dr. B. C. Roy referred to the memorandum by Sri N. R. Sircar supporting 
the extension of West Bengal’s boundaries on financial grounds. 

2. For some time after partition. Dr. Roy said, some traffic was allowed 
between Calcutta and stations on the East Bengal Railway. Later on, 
circumstances changed, and the link between Lower and Upper Bengals 
was cut off. Air transport of goods and passengers was tried in 1949, but 
as the Pakistan Government objected to flying over their territory they had 
to go in a roundabout way covering over 100 additional air miles to reach 
the other part of the State. Further, it had now become an urgent and 
important matter to enlarge the State boundaries to accommodate refu¬ 
gees. 

3. Dr Roy admitted the existence of an agreement in the Congress 
whereby linguistic provinces were allowed to be formed only with the 
consent of affected provinces. But he maintained the present problem was 
economic. West Bengal was now split into three different parts with no 
inter-connecting links. 

4. All the effective rivers in Bengal, Dr. Roy observed, had their origin 
mainly in the Santhal Parganas. If Bengal had to develop river valley 
projects, it could not depend on any provinces where the rivers took their 
source. 

5. Historically, Dr. Roy said, the portions of Bihar adjoining West Bengal, 
had a predominantly Bengal population. The refugees from East Bengal 
liked to go to the areas adjacent to the western border of West Bengal as 
it suited them better. Placed in uncongenial surroundings the refugees 
could not settle down. Dr. Roy demanded that, so far as it was possible, 
the East Bengal refugees should be integrated into the economic, social and' 
cultural life of West Bengal. 

6. Bihar and Orissa, Dr. Roy stated had large accretions to their areas,, 
while Bengal had only Cooch-Bihar added to it. Since 1931 the natural 
increase of population had been about 30 ner cent. Besides, two and half 
million people had come from East Bengal. If the economic structure of 
West Bengal broke down it was likely to affect the whole country. India- 
was one and any deficiency >x> one part was bound to react on another. 
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7. In conclusion, Dr. Roy observed that splitting up of India into small 
emits would spell disruption, but the essential needs of a large number of 
people who had to migrate owing to no fault of their own into a badly 
affected province, demanded extension of the boundaries of West Bengal. 


B. Dr. S. K. Sinha’s Statement: — 

1. Addressing a Press Conference at Ranchi, Dr. S. K. Sinha, Chief 
Minister of Bihar, described the demand of the West Bengal Assembly seek¬ 
ing amalgamation of certain portions of Bihar with Bengal as “patently 
unreasonable”. He likened the demand to include in West Bengal the 
places of origin of West Bengal rivers to the “illegitimate claim of Pakistan 
over Kashmir”. 

2. Dr. Sinha said he had not agreed to the demand for a special session 
•of Bihar Legislature as according to him a debate on the issue was likely to 
•cause bitterness and injure the cause of national solidarity. 

3. West Bengal, Dr. Sinha observed, had demanded about 16,000 sq. miles 
from Bihar—about half the present area of West Bengal. The acceptance 
of this demand would lead Godda, a sub-division of Santhal Parganas, the 
Ranchi district, the sub-division of Dhanbad and portions of the Singhbhum 
district as enclaves in West Bengal. 

4. The demand for a corridor to link Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri with the 
rest of Bengal, Dr. Sinha stated, was reminiscent of Hitler’s demand for a 
link with East Prussia through a corridor across Poland. Hitler’s demand, 
he added, was more plausible for Poland was a foreign country. Bihar and 
Bengal, Dr. Sinha stated, were constituent parts of the Indian Union. The 
Constitution permitted free movement through India. The communications 
system was under the control of the Union Government and any improve¬ 
ment in linking Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri and the rest of West Bengal could 
be effected without altering the State boundaries. Giving the example of 
the Koraput district of Orissa where road links ran through Madras, 
Dr. Sinha said that Orissa had not claimed any Madras territory on that 
basis. 

5. Dr. Sinha quoted an extract from a joint statement of the Chief 
Ministers of West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Bihar issued on 8th 
April, 1949, which ‘viewed with disfavour’ any agitation with regard to the 
Adibasi areas. The Linguistic Provinces Committee and the Congress 
Working Committee, the statement added, had also declared themselves 
against any inter-provincial adjustment of boundaries. The Chief Ministers 
had further stated that they did not intend to raise, for the time being, any 
problem of boundaries and desired the people in these provinces to accept 
this proposition. 

6. Concluding his arguments, Dr. Sinha observed that if, however, Dr. 
Roy felt, in the present circumstances the need for a change in the State 
boundaries, he should have informed him that mutual assurances contained 
in the above mentioned joint statement were no longer operative. 

English I .—‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, Calcutta, published on the 8th August, 
1952 the full text of Dr. B. C. Roy’s speech in the West Bengal Legislative 
Assembly and ‘Statesman’, Calcutta, published on the 9th August a summary 
■covering all the basic points. 
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‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ published a fair comment on the 9th August. 
'Statesman’ did not offer any comment. 

The required issues of ‘Hindustan Standard’ and ‘Advance’, Calcutta, 
were not available for research. 

11 .—'‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, Calcutta, and ‘Hindustan Standard’, Calcutta, 
published the full text on August 29, 1952. ‘Statesman’, Calcutta, carried 
a summary covering all the important basic points in its issue of August 30. 
‘Advance’, did not cover the news. 

‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ made a fair comment on August 30, 1952. ‘States¬ 
man’, Calcutta, and ‘Advance’, Calcutta, made no comments, while the re¬ 
quired issues of ‘Hindustan Standard’ were not available for research. 

Urdu .—‘Rozana Hind’, Calcutta, published in its issue of 9th August, 1952 
a summary covering all the basic points of Dr. Roy’s speech in the West 
Bengal Legislative Assembly and also published a summary of Dr. S. K. 
Sinha’s rejoinder on 30th August, 1952. ‘A1 Haq’, Calcutta, also published 
summaries of Dr. B. C. Roy’s speech and Dr. S. K. Sinha’s rejoinder in its 
issues of 8th and 29th August respectively. ‘Asre Jadid’, Calcutta, did not 
carry the reports of the West Bengal and Bihar Chief Ministers’ statements. 

‘Azad Hind’, Calcutta, commented fairly on the controversy in its issue 
of the 30th September, 1952. ‘Rozana Hind’, Calcutta, ‘A1 Haq’, Calcutta and 
‘Asre Jadid’, Calcutta, did not comment on this controversy. 

The required issues of other Urdu newspapers of West Bengal included 
in the sample list were not available for research. 

Bengali I.—‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, Calcutta, ‘Dainik Basumati’, Calcutta, 
‘Jugantar’, Calcutta, “Lokasevak’, Calcutta and ‘Janasevak’, Calcutta, publish¬ 
ed on 8th August, 1952 summaries of Dr. B. C. Roy’s speech, giving due pro¬ 
minence to all the major basic points. ‘Swadhinata’, Calcutta did not publish 
the news. 

‘Lokasevak’ on 8th August, 1952, ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, ‘Jugantar’ and 
‘Janasevak’ on 9th August, 1952 and ‘Dainik Basumati’ on 10th August, 1952 
published fair comments. ‘Swadhinata’ did not offer any comment. 

II .—‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’ and ‘Juguantar’ published on 29th August, 
1952 the full text of Dr. Sinha’s Press Conference, while ‘Dainik Basumati’, 
‘Lokasevak’ and ‘Janasevak’, published on 29th August, 1952 summaries of 
the Conference covering all the basic points. 

‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’, ‘Jugantar’ and ‘Janasevak’ commented fairly on 
the topic in their issues of 30th August, 1952 while ‘Dainik Basumati’ and 
‘Lokasevak’ made no comments. 

‘Swadhinata’, Calcutta, did not publish the news, nor did it offer any 
comment. 

Punjabi .—‘Desh Darpan’, Calcutta, published a brief news item stating 
only that Dr. B. C. Roy made a strong speech supporting West Bengal’s 
demand. 

Commenting on Dr. Roy’s speech in its issue of 20th August, 1952, 
'‘Desh Darpan’ did not touch upon any of the basic points, but discussed 
the principles urderlying the dispute. The comment was fair. 
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BIHAR STATE 

English. —‘Searchlight’,, Patna, published a summary of Dr. B. C. Roy’s 
speech covering all the basic points in its issue of August 8, 1952 and publish¬ 
ed a fair comment on 10th August, 1952. 

The relevant issues of ‘Indian Nation’, Patna, were not available for 
research. 

Both ‘Indian Nation’, Patna and ’Searchlight’, Patna published the full, 
text of Dr. Sinha’s statement on August 29, 1952 and offered fair comments 
on the 30th August. 

The required issues of ‘Sada-e-Aam’, Patna, were not available for asses¬ 
sing accuracy in the presentation of news. The paper, however, published 
on 10th August, 1952 fair comment on Dr. Roy’s speech in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

The relevant issues of the Hindi papers were not available for exami¬ 
nation. 


SATHI LANDS (RESTORATION) BILL: 1950 

In 1946, the Bihar Government had settled lands measuring about 20&- 
bighas in the Sathi village on Sahi brothers. This settlement gave rise to 
some resentment in the State and the matter was referred to the late Sardar 
Patal who advised the Bihar Government to cancel the settlement. On May 
24, 1950, the Bihar Government introduced a Bill known as the “Sathi Lands 
(Restoration) Bill” in the Bihar Legislative Assembly. The discussion on 
this Bill lasted 5 days. 

The Government spokesman contended that there was nothing wrong in 
settling the Sathi Lands on Sahi brothers. The Bill, however, had been 
introduced to carry out the wishes of the Congress High Command. The 
standard version was taken from the proceedings of the debate held in the 
Assembly on the 26th May, 1950 from which the following basic points were 
drawn: — 

1. Sardar Harihar Singh, supporting the Bill! observed that Congressman 
who had suffered and sacrificed and won freedom for the country need not 
be ashamed of receiving land from Government. 

2. Shri Kedar Nath Mehta justified the settlement of lands on the Sahi 
brothers but wanted the Bill to embrance all the land settlements of the 
Battiah Raj. Sri Nauman felt that the Government were illegalising legal 
settlements. 

3. Sri Jagat Narayan Lai supported the Bill and accepted the justice of 
the land settlement, but admitted that Congressmen had to obey the orders 
of the Congress High Command. 

4. Sri Ram Vinod Singh thought the Bill was not justifiable but party 
discipline demanded obeying the orders of Sardar Patel. He also reputed 
the allegations of Sri Amin Ahmed that Congressmen had been unduly 
favoured. 
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5. Sri Syed Mazhar Imam wanted the Congress High Command to be 
informed of the real facts about the Sathi lands and felt that the Bill was 
being supported merely for party discipline. Sri Muhamed Abdul Gani 
urged laws to be enacted not for individuals but on principles. 

6. Sri Latiful Rahman said the Bill raised a constitutional issue by 
snatching away rights conferred by the Constitution and the people must 
have a right to express their opinion on the Bill. 

7. Sri K. B. Sahay, Bihar’s Revenue Minister, seeking to clear misunder¬ 
standings, explained the Bill was introduced after consulting the Advocate 
General and considering the findings of Sardar Patel. Sri Sahay disclosed 
that two Socialist leaders had also received lands, one of 220 and another of 
230 bighas in disregard of the rights of the local tenants. 

8. Sri Amin Ahmed, replying to the debate on his motion for circulating 
the Bill remarked that it was wrong for Congressmen to claim land gifts 
as compensation for their sacrifices. He suggested the raising of a fund to 
help political sufferers instead of slicing off the property of the Maharani 
of Bettiah. 

Hindi .—The required issues of only one newspaper, ‘Bradeep’, Patna, were 
available for research. This paper published a detailed report covering all 
the basic points in its issue of 27th May, -1950 and commented fairly on 31st 
May, 1950. 

English.—‘Indian Nation’, Patna, and ‘Searchlight’, Patna, published ex¬ 
haustive summaries of the third day's debate covering all the basic points in 
their issues of 27th and 28th May, 1950 respectively. 

‘Searchlight’ in its issue of May 29, 1950 and ‘Indian Nation’ on June 6, 
1950 published fair comments. 

Urdu.—The relevant Issues of the Urdu paper Sada-e-aam were not avail¬ 
able for scrutiny. 


SACHAR LANGUAGE FORMULA FOR PUNJAB 

The language formula evolved by the Chief Minister of the Punjab, Sri 
Bhim Sen Sachar, was the local topic selected for the Punjab State. The 
following were the basic points drawn from this formula: — 

1. Punjabi in Gurmukhi script and Hindi in Devanagri script are the two 
languages of the East Punjab. 

2. The State shall be demarcated into Punjabi-Speaking and Hindi-Speaking 
regions according to expert advice. 

3. In the Punjabi-speaking region.instructions shall be imparted in Punjabi 
up to the Matriculation standard for boys and the Middle standard for girls. 
Hindi shall be taught as a compulsory secondary language from the last pri¬ 
mary class upwards. 

4. In case the parent or guardian of a pupil may wish to get his ward in¬ 
structed in Hindi (Pupil’s mother tongue) arrangements shall be made for it 
provided there are not less than 10 pupils in a class or not less than 40 
pupils on the whole. Under these arrangements, Hindi will be the medium 
of instructions for such pupils in the primary stage, but the regional language 
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shall be taught as a compulsory language from the last class of, the primary 
department in boys’ schools and from the sixth class in the girls’ schools. 

5. Similar arrangements as in (3) and (4) above will be made in respect 
of Punjabi in the Hindi-speaking region. 

6. In the secondary stage also the medium of instruction for these pupils 
will be Hindi, if one-third of the total number of pupils in a Government. 
Municipal or a District Board school request for instruction in Hindi. The 
Government will also require aided schools to arrange for instruction in Hindi, 
if desired, by one-third of the pupils, provided that there are no adequate 
facilities for instruction in Hindi in the area. 

7. Same as in (6) will operate in the Hindi-speaking area in respect of 
Punjabi. 

8. To meet unforseen situations arising out of the demand for imparting 
education in a language other than the regional language, the Government 
may issue further necessary directions. 

9. In an unaided recognised school, the medium of instructiofi will be 
determined by the management. It will not be obligatory on them to provide 
facilities for instruction in any other medium, but it will be incumbent on. 
them to provide for the teaching of Punjabi or Hindi, as the case may be,, 
as a second language. 

Hindi .—The required issues of ‘Hindi Milap’, Jullundur, were not avail¬ 
able for examination of accuracy in the presentation of news. The issue of 
the paper dated the 5th October, 1949, which was available, published a com¬ 
ment on the formula. Although the paper did not distort or suppress any' 
of the basic points, it made disparaging remarks against the Chief Minister 
of Punjab, Sri Bhim Sen Sachar. It said that Sri Sachar had evolved this 
formula to prolong the life of his Ministry and also because he needed votes 
for the Congress. It was for these-reasons, the paper held, that Sri Sachar 
had accepted a purely religious script for the Punjab State and had insisted 
that the people of the State would have to learn the script. 

English .—The only English newspaper in the Punjab State, ‘Tribune’, 
Ambala, published in its issue of October 4, 1949 the full text of the formula, 
and commented fairly on the same day. 

Urdu. —‘Pratap’, Jullundur, ‘Milap’, Jullundur, and ‘Vir Bharat’, Amritsar,, 
published summaries covering all the basic points on 4th October, 1949. 
‘Sadaqat’, Ludhiana, did not publish the news. 

Fair comments were made by ‘Pratap’ and ‘Sadaqat’ on the 5th and ‘Milap’ 
on the 6th October, 1949. 

The relevant issues of other Urdu newspapers in the sample list were 
not available for research. 

Punjabi .—‘Akali Patrika’, Amritsar and Jullundur, covered the news in 
two different issues. In its issue of 4th October, the paper published a sum¬ 
mary giving some of the basic points. It published full text of the formula 
on 10th October 1949 covering all the basic points. The paper did not com¬ 
ment on the formula. 
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SRI H. K. MEHTAB’S RESIGNATION FROM THE PRO-CHANCELLORSHIP 
OF THE UTKAL UNIVERSITY. 

The only local topic for the Orissa State was Sri H. K. Mehtab’s statement 
of December 5, 1951, explaining his resignation from the Pro-chancellorship 
of the Utkal University. 

The PTI and UPI versions of the statements made by Sri H. K. Mehtab 
and Shri Asaf Ali, Chancellor of the Utkal University and Sri C. M. Acharya, 
Vice-chancellor of the University were taken as the standard versions from 
which the following basic points were drawn: — 

1. 1. Sri Mehtab said that an atmosphere not at all congenial for any construc¬ 
tive work and surcharged with a spirit of legalistic acrobatics in the admin¬ 
istration of the Utkal University was the cause of his resignation from the 
Pro-Chancellorship of the Utkal University. 

2. Sri Mehtab said there was some hesitation to appoint him as Pro-Chan¬ 
cellor and perhaps he should have declined the appointment with thanks. 

3. Sri Mehtab felt that instead of rendering some service to the University, 
he was being drawn towards a suffocating atmosphere of litigation, which is- 
the very negation of any constructive activity. 

4. Sri Mehtab said that the University is the concern of all the people of 
the State and it will take years of hard constructive work to build it, which, 
is entirely different from litigation and hair-splitting interpretation of law 
and rules. 

II. 1. In his statement the Chancellor, Sri Asaf Ali, assured the Syndicate of 
the Utkal University that he meant no reflection in his “minutes” on the 
Syndicate, the Senate or the Academic Council. 

2. The “minutes” arose, Sri Asaf Ali stated, because the Registrar had 
said in his explanation that provisions relating to the balloting-out of the 
“Fellows” of the Senate were not explicit and easy of interpretation. Ballot¬ 
ing-out, he said, had long been an annual affair and the Registrar’s explana¬ 
tion appeared odd. 

3. The explanation had been called for, said the Chancellor, following a 
representation received from Dr. Banbehari Patnaik, a Fellow of the Uni¬ 
versity. In response to his request, the Vice-Chancellor had sent him his 
comment on the representation. 

4. The Chancellor stated that he had obtained the opinion of the Law- 
Department which said that as balloting-out was a “proceeding” of the Uni¬ 
versity, he had the power to annul it. The Vice-Chancellor had no power 
to cancel the first balloting however irregular it might have been. 

5. The Chancellor said he had called upon the Registrar to explain why- 
he should not be censured for his failure to point out the original mistake of 
balloting-out only two Fellows when seven had to be ballotted-out. 

6. Finally, Sri Asaf Ali explained that he had never intervened in any- 
“proceeding” of the University except on appeal. 

III. 1. Consequent on the desire of the Maharaj of Mayurbhanj to relin¬ 
quish the office of the Pro-Chancellorship of the University, Sri Acharya, the 
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Vice-Chancellor said, the then Governor Sri V. P. Menon suggested the name 
of Sri Harekrishna Mehtab for the place. The decision of the Chancellor, 
Sri Asaf Ali, to keep the place vacant was not correct under the Utkal Univer¬ 
sity Act and Statutes. 

2. Sri Asaf Ali had also complained about the attempts to fill the place 
in his absence. On October 1, 1951 Sri Acharya stated, the Vice-Chancellor¬ 
ship fell vacant, and in September the University Senate nominated him. 
His name was submitted to the Chancellor by the Pro-Chancellor but the 
Chancellor did not accept the nomination and insisted on a panel of three 
names as provided under the Act. 

3. With a view to avoiding any future difficulty arising out of a single 
nomination, Sri Acharya says, the Syndicate proposed an amendment of the 
University Act on the lines suggested by the Chancellor. The State Govern¬ 
ment drafted the Bill accordingly but it was dropped at the instance of 
Chancellor. 

4. Consequently, Sri Acharya added, fresh nominations were called for and 
following the procedure of the last three occasions, the Registrar, under the 
-directions of the Syndicate, submitted three nominations to the Pro-Chancel¬ 
lor, who rejected two of them. On a representation, the Chancellor, pur¬ 
porting to act under the University Act, quashed the order of rejection and 
restored the nominations. It is mandatory for the Chancellor to give a chance 
to the University to explain before passing orders contrary to the recommen- 
•dations of the Syndicate. 

5. Again, in his minutes on the annual balloting-out of the Fellows of the 
Senate, Sri Acharya said, the Chancellor cast uncalled for aspersions and made 
insinuating observations against the staff and officials of the University. The 
Chancellor’s minutes, Sri Acharya observed, express surprise at the inability 
of the lawyer Vice-Chancellor and the permanent Registrar to interpret the 
laws of the University correctly and in a responsible manner, and for their 
■consulting private advisers and not the Law Department of the State Gov¬ 
ernment. The Vice-Chancellor holds the view that the dignity and prestige 
of the University and its authorities, who had always acted with honesty of 
purpose, must be kept higher than any personal considerations. 

6. Protesting against undue interference on the part of the Chancellor and 
consistent with his self respect and position as Vice-Chancellor, Sri Acharya 
felt it incumbent not only to submit his resignation, but also withdraw from 
election to the panel. Sri Acharya added:—“We as citizens of the State are 
vitally interested in the welfare of the University and will be looking forward 
for its growth and development on proper lines. Our interest is of a more 
permanent character than that of one who is merely connected with the insti¬ 
tution through his official ties.” 

‘Samaja’, Cuttak and ‘Mathrubhumi’, Cuttak published summaries of the 
statements made by the Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor 
of the Utkal University. The relevant issues of ‘Prajatantra’, Cuttak were not 
available. 

‘MatrubhumF on the 8th and 15th December, ‘Samaja’ on the 9th December 
and ‘Prajatantra’ on the 9th and 10th December 1951 offered fair comments 
on this controversy. 
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BAN ON COW SLAUGHTER 

The only local topic selected for the Rajasthan State was the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's speech at Sanchi on November 29, 1952, regarding central legislation to 
ban cow slaughter. 

The standard version was the PTI story of the Prime Minister’s speech at 
Sanchi from which the following basic points were drawn:— 

1. Prime Minister Nehru declared here today that he would never allow 
central legislation to ban cow slaughter in the country. It would be against 
all principles and past traditions to impose restrictions of this nature through¬ 
out the country without taking into consideration the local sentiments and 
feelings of the people, he added. The States, he said, were at liberty to ban 
the slaughter of cows in their respective areas but it would be quite uncalled 
for to have one policy for the whole of the country in this matter. 

2. Mr. Nehru referred to a pamphlet demanding ban on cow slaughter handed 
over to him on his way to the public meeting from Sanchi to Bhilsa and "said 
that people should not be misguided by such mischievious propaganda which 
had political designs. Those who shouted slogans for the protection of cows 
had np other intentions except to rouse religious feelings to serve their own 
purpose. He warned the people against such elements, who were bent upon 
creating hooliganism in the country. 

3. Mr. Nehru said that he would very much appreciate if, instead of shout¬ 
ing slogans, those people would do something constructive in improving the 
deplorable condition of cows in the country. The mere passing of legislation 
to ban cow slaughter would not lead them anywhere. There were countries 
in Europe where there was no ban of any kind but the breed was much 
healthier and better cared for than in this country. Why not make concerted 
efforts so that the country could have a healthier breed of cows to provide 
good milk and butter to the people, much needed in the country? 

4. Mr. Nehru referred to certain remarks made against him in another 
pamphlet said to have been distributed by the Hindu Mahasabha and said 
the communal organizations like the Hindu Mahasabha, R.S.S. and Jan Sangh 
were busy attempting to disturb the peace of the cc^mtry and divert the 
attention of the people from the fundamental economic problems by inciting 
communal hatred. 

5. The Hindu Mahasabha has been liberally treated so far but if it con¬ 
tinued to create disruption and indulged in misguiding people, some strict 
measures would have to be taken, he added. 

6. Mr. Nehru said that the communal organization claiming to be the savi¬ 
ours of Hindu religion were treading on the same path which was followed 
by the Muslim League, ultimately leading to the division of the country. 
The activities of these organisations in India were harmful in every respect. 

7. Mr. Nehru urged the necessity of maintaining unity in the country and 
said that people should learn lessons from past history. The personal rival¬ 
ries among the rulers in the old days gave foreigners free scope to make use 
of the opportunity and rule the country for a long time. If the freedom of 
the country, attained after incessant peaceful fight, had to be maintained, 
people must unite together and regard it as one whole unit irrespective of 
the diversities of class, creed or religion. 


ia-B M of I&B. 
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Hindi .—The required copies of only one newspaper “Rashtra Doot”, Jaipur, 
were available for research. This newspaper published only the first 2 para¬ 
graphs of the PIT version and did not comment on the news. 


RE-GROUPING OF RAILWAYS 

The Railway Board memorandum of the 3rd June 1950 on the re¬ 
grouping of Indian Railways was the local topic selected for Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal States. The following basic points were drawn from this 
memorandum: — 

1. The existing railway administrations have grown haphazard owing 
to historical reasons. The Company system had originally been formed more 
or less on accidental considerations. Often the main consideration was 
financial. There has been a persistent demand for rationalisation and re¬ 
grouping of the existing systems. So long as all the major railways had not 
come under State Management this was not possible. The Railways of 
Indian States cutting across the other railway administrations like that of 
the Nizam’s State Railway was another serious obstacle to rationalisation, as 
also the existence of various small railway administrations owned and con¬ 
trolled by the Rulers of Indian States. 

2. The partition of India in August 1947 involved the breaking up of 
the old North Western Railway and the Bengal Assam Railway and India 
has been left with rumps of those systems in the Eastern Punjab Railway 
and the Assam Railway which cannot in any case continue as economic and 
seifsuflflcient units. The final integration of the Indian State Railways from 
1st April 1950 has removed the major obstacle towards regrouping. The time 
is therefore ripe for reorganising the Indian Railways on a rational basis. 

3. The Railway Board have been considering this question for the past 
many months and have reached tentative conclusions. They realise, how¬ 
ever, that the question is of such great importance that no final decision 
should be taken without giving the country and all interests concerned in 
railway transport anfble opportunities for consideration and comment. The 
tentative scheme is therefore being released to the State Governments, the 
various Chambers of Commerce, the Railway Labour Organisations, and the 
public with the request that their considered views may be sent to the Rail¬ 
way Board before 31st August, 1950. 

4. The main principles underlying the tentative scheme are fourfold: — 

fl) Every railway administration should serve as far as possible a com¬ 
pact region. 

(21 It should be large enough to provide a headquarters organization 
of the highest calibre capable of following and assimilating up-to- 
date improvements in railway techniques and equipped with ade¬ 
quate workshop facilities and statistical, training and research 
institutions. 

(31 The regrouping should cause the minimum dislocation in the exist¬ 
ing arrangements and should be so phased as to prevent any kind 
of dislocation or even temporary diminution of the quantity or 
efficiency of railway service. 
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(4) While the proposals do not indicate the nature of the internal 

administration of each group, viz., whether it should be on a 
Divisional or District System, it is not proposed to adopt any dog¬ 
matic attitude in the matter and the vital necessity of causing 
minimum dislocation will also govern the decision on this impor¬ 
tant issue. 

(5) The total route mileage of the Indian Railways is of the order of 

33,000. It is proposed to divide this into six zones of administra¬ 
tion with due regard to the factors mentioned above. The zones 
proposed will be as follows : — 


ZONE 1—NORTHERN RAILWAY 

It will consist of the E.P. Railway, the western portion of the E.I. Railway 
between Lucknow-Kanpur and Delhi-Saharanpur, the Metre Gauge portion 
of the B.B. & C.I. Railway between Agra and Kanpur and the O.T. Railway 
west of Chupra. 


ZONE 2—WESTERN RAILWAY 

It will consist of the Metre Gauge portion of the B.B. & C.I. Railway ex¬ 
cept Kanpur-Agra section and the States Railways of Saurashtra, Jodhpur, 
Bikaner, Jaipur, Rajasthan and Kutch. In this zone, consideration has been 
given to the development needs of Ka»idla Port and the business and economic 
connections of Saurashtra, etc., with Rajasthan 


ZONE 3—CENTRAL RAILWAY 

It will consist of the Broad Gauge section the B.B. & C.I. Railway, major 
portion of G.I.P. Railway, Scindia and Dholpur State Railways. In this zone 
not only the alternative routes from the major port of Bombay to Northern 
India, but also the lines of communication between Bombay and the Industrial 
areas around it have been placed under one administration. 


ZONE 4—SOUTHERN RAILWAY 

It will consist of the S.I. Railway (both Broad Gauge and Metre Gauge), 
the major portion (Broad Gauge) and entire portion (Metre Gauge) of the 
M. & S.M. Railway and the entire Mysore State Railway. Both geographically 
and from the railway operating point of view, grouping together of all the 
Southern Railways is the ideal arrangement. 


ZONE 5—EASTERN RAILWAY 

It will consist of the N.S. Railway, portions of the G.I.P. and M. & S.M. 
Railways and the B N. Railway excluding the coal-field area of Bengal and 
Bihar and Howrah-Khargpur section. 
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ZONE 6—NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY 

It will consist of the E.I. Railway east of Lucknow-Kanpur, the coalfield 
area of Bengal and Bihar at present with B.N. Railway, Howrah-Khargpur 
section, O.T. Railway east of Chupra and the Assam Railway including the 
Assam Rail Link and the Darjeeling Himalayan Railway. 


UTTAR PRADESH STATE 

Hindi. —‘Vishwamitra’, Kanpur, and ‘Nava Jiwan', Lucknow, on the 5th 
June, 1950 and ‘Aj’, Banaras, and ‘Sansar’, Banaras, on the 6th June, 1950 
published summaries covering the major basic points. 

‘Aj’, Banaras, in its issue of 7th June, 1950 commented fairly on this 
topic, while ‘Vishwamitra’, Kanpur, ‘Nava Jiwan’, Lucknow and ‘Sansar’ 
Banaras, did not offer any comment. 

English .—‘National Herald’, Lucknow, and ‘Pioneer’, Lucknow published 
the full text of the Railway Board memorandum of June 5, 1950. ‘Leader’, 
Allahabad, published a summary covering all the basic points on 6th June, 
1950. ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, Allahabad, did not carry the news. 

‘National Herald’, on the 6th and ‘Leader’ on the 7th June offered fair com¬ 
ments. ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ did not take any editorial notice of the news. 
The relevant issues of ‘Pioneer’ were not available for research. 

Urdu .—‘Qaumi Awaz’, Lucknow, did not cover the news, nor did it offer 
any comment on this topic. The relevant issues of other Urdu newspapers in 
the sample list were not available for research. 


WEST BENGAL STATE 

English. —‘Statesman’, Calcutta, ‘Hindustan Standard’, Calcutta and 
‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, Calcutta, published the full text of the Railway Board 
Memorandum on 5th June, 1950. ‘Advance’, Calcutta, did not cover the news. 

‘Statesman’, and ‘Hindustan Standard’ published fair comments in their 
issues dated tha 6th June, 1950. ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ and ‘Advance’ did 
not offer any comments. 

Urdu .—‘Azad Hind’, Calcutta, published the full text of the memorandum 
in its issue of 5th June, 1950. ‘Asre Jadid’, Calcutta, did not cover the news, 
nor did it offer any comment. 

The required issues of other Urdu newspapers of West Bengal falling in 
the sample list were not available for research. 

Bengali .—Of the six Bengali newspapers in the list, ‘Swadhinata’ and 
‘Janasevak’, published from Calcutta, did not exist in June 1950. ‘Ananda 
Bazar Patrika’, Calcutta, published the full text of the memorandum, while 
‘Dainik Basumati’, Calcutta ‘Jugantar’, Calcutta, and ‘Lokasevak’, Calcutta, 
published summaries covering all the basic points on June 5, 1950. 
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‘Dainik Basumati’ did not comment on this topic. The views expressed 
by ‘Ananda Bazar Patrika’ and ‘Lokasevak’ on 8th June 1950 and ‘Jugantar’ 
on 7th June 1950 were fair. 

Punjabi .—‘Desh Darpan’, Calcutta, published a brief summary of the 
memorandum on the 5th June, 1950, but did not offer any comment. 


ZAMINDARI ABOLITION IN U.P. 

One of the local topics selected for the Uttar Pradesh State was 
Abolition of the Zamindari system in U.P. The U.P. Governor issued q' ~ 
cation announcing that from the midnight between the 30th June 1952/ 

1st July 1952 estates of Zamindars in U.P. would vest in the State. TIT 
ing basic point was taken from this notification: — 

The Governor has declared that from 1st July 1952 all estates situate in 
U.P., except those areas to which the U.P. Zamindari Abolition and Land 
Reforms Act, 1950 (U.P. Act 1 of 1951) does not apply, shall vest in the State 
of U.P. and all such estates stand transferred to and vest, except as provided 
in the said Act, in the State free from all encumbrances. 

Hindi. —‘Jagran’, Jhansi,-‘Sanmarg’, Banaras and ‘Sansar’, Banaras on the 2nd 
July, 1952 and ‘Amar Ujala’, Agra, on 3rd July, 1952 published summaries 
covering the basic points. 

‘Vishwamitra’, Kanpur, ‘Bharat’, Allahabad, ‘Aj’, Banaras, ‘Nava Jiwan’, 
Lucknow, ‘Sainik’, Agra, ‘Nagrik’, Hathras, ‘Sandesh’, Agra, and ‘Amrita 
Patrika’, Allahabad, did not publish the news. 

Fair comments were published by ‘Vishwamitra’, ‘Bharat’, ‘Amer Ujala’. 
‘Jagran’ and ‘Sansar’ on July 1, 1952, ‘Sainik’, on July 2, 1952 and ‘Amrita 
Patrika’ on July 3, 1952. 

‘Aj’, ‘Nava Jiwan*, ‘Sanmarg’, ‘Sandesh’ and ‘Nagrik’ did not comment on 
the topic. 

English .—All the four English newspapers in the sample list published 
from the U.P. State, viz., ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’, Allahabad, ‘Leader’, Allaha¬ 
bad, ‘National Herald’, Lucknow, and ‘Pioneer’, Lucknow, published the full 
text of the notification on July 1, 1952. 

‘Pioneer’ did not comrgent on this topic. ‘Leader’ and National Herald' 
published fair comments on July 1, 1952 and ‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ on 
July 2. 

Urdu. —‘Jiddat’, Moradabad, ‘Qaumi Awaz’, Lucknow, and ‘Azad’, Banaras, 
published summaries of the notification in their issues of July 1, 1952. None 
of these papers commented on the notification. 

The relevant issues of other Urdu newspapers- l lot r available for 

research. 
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